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TRAVELS  IN  ARABIA. 

■ Y 

CARSTEN  NIEBUHR. 

ABRIDGED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  WORK. 


JOURNEY  FROM  CAIRO  TO  SUEZ  AND  MOUNT  SINAI. 

Chap.  I.  — Preparation 1 for  our  departure. 

ALTHOUGH  the  chief  objeCl  of  our  voyage  was  to  vifit  Arabia,  we  were 
unwillingly  detained  in  Egypt  for  nearly  a year.  Several  cLrcumflances  obliged, 
us  to  this  involuntary  delay. 

On  account  of  the  pretended  fan&ity  of  the  Pilgrims,  Chriftians  are  prohibited  from 
travelling  to  Arabia  by  land,  with  the  caravan  for  Mecca.  They  are  under  a neceffity, 
therefore,  of  waiting  till  the  fealbn  when  the  Red  Sea  becomes  navigable,  and  vcilels  fail 
from  the  harbour  of  Suez  for  Jidda.  « 

While  we  waited  thefe  opportunities,  we  found  it  equally  impoflible  to  vifit  mount 
Sinai,  or  Jibbel-el-Mokatteb,  the  celebrated  hill  of  inferiptions,  both  of  which  we  de- 
figned  to  examine.  The  Egyptians  had  been  at  war,  during  all  the  lafl  year,  with  a 
finall  tribe  of  Arabs  who  dwelt  in  the  environs  of  Tor,  which  rendered  fucli  a journey 
impracticable  before  the  return  of  the  caravan  from  Mecca,  the  conductor  of  which 
had  been  cninmiffioned  to  negotiate  a peace  with  the  offended  Arabs. 

This  fkirmifhing  war  had  arifen  from  the  intemperate  rapacity  of  the  Arabs,  who 
gain  their  livelihood  by  hiring  out  camels,  aud  carrying  goods  between  Suez  and 
vol.  x.  b Cairo. 
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Cairo.  A number  of  veflels  laden  with  corn,  art!  fent  every  year  from  Egypt  to  - 
Mecca.  One  of  thefe  veflels  had  anchored  near  Tor,  to  take  in  water,  which  is  better 
and  cheaper  there  than  at  Suez  ; and  the  captain  had  made  his  whole  crew  go  on 
fliore.  The  A mbs  could  not  refill  fuch  a temptation  ; but  feized  the  Captain  and  the 
feilors,  and  plundered  the  veffel.  While  this  fupply  of  provifions  laded,  they  gave 
thcmfelves  little  concern  about  the  refentment  of  the  Egyptians.  But,  when  they  had 
ufed  all  the  com,  and  durft  no  longer  go  to  Cairo,  for  fear  of  having  their  camels 
taken  from  them,  and  being  otherwife  punilhed,  they  found  themfelves  much  at  a lofs 
for  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  They  began,  therefore,  to  pillage  the  caravans  which 
go  and  come  regularly  between  Suez  and  Cairo.  They  had  even  the  confidence  to 
reprefent  to  Government,  that  they  would  continue  to  rob  the  caravans,  till  an  amnedy 
Ihould  be  granted  them  for  what  war  pall,  and  fecurity  given  that  they'  and  their  camels 
might  come  and  go  in  fafety. 

So  feeble  is  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  who  calls  himfelf  fovereign  of  Egypt,  that  an 
handful  of  raggamuffins  ventured  to  brave  the  pride  of  the  Ottoman  throne,  and 
came  off  with  impunity.  To  rellore  peace  and  fecurity,  the  regency  at  Cairo  found 
themfelves  obliged  to  empower  the  Emir  Hadgi  to  make  the  concellion  which  the 
Arabs  required.  The  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  at  a place  where  the  caravan 
halted  on  their  return  from  Mecca. 

As  foon  as  we  received  notice  of  this  event  by  the  difeharge  of  a cannon  upon  the 
arrival  of  a courier  with  the  news,  we  immediately  prepared  to  fet  out.  Preparations 
for  fuch  a journey  as  that  which  we  propofed  to  make,  would  not  occafion  much 
trouble  in  Europe ; but  in  the  Ead,  make  a very  ferious  and  difficult  concern.  They 
merit  a place  here : for  an  account  of  them  may  contribute  to  the  fuller  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  manners  of  the  Ead,  and  will  (hew  what  a variety  of  means  mud  there  be 
employed  to  obtain  the  common  conveniences  of  life. 

A traveller,  although  he  knew  a little  of  the  language,  cannot  want  fervants,  who 
mud  have  been  previoufly  in  thofe  parts  which  he  means  to  vifit.  With  fuch,  we  were 
ill  provided.  Our  Swedifh  fervant  was  as  much  a flranger  as  we  ourfelves ; we  had  a 
Greek  cook  w'ho  had  lived  long  enough  in  Cairo,  but  had  never  been  out  of  Egypt ; 
an  interpreter  to  alfid  our  phylician  ip  his  practice,  who  had  a renegado  Greek,  and 
had  never  travelled  before ; and  a young  Jew  of  Sana,  who  had  before  travelled  the 
lame  road  upon  which  wc  were  entering,  but  was  regarded  with  fovereign  contempt  by 
the  Mahometans,  on  account  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  None  of  thefe  could 
be  of  much  fervice  to  us,  in  our  intercourfe  with  the  Arabs. 

We  had  fo  much  the  more  occafion  to  fupply  ourfelves  carefully  with  provifions 
and  articles  of  furniture ; fome  of  which  might  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  Europe, 
in  military  expeditions.  * In  the  defarts  through  which  we  were  to  travel,  a tent  and 
beds  were  indifpenfably  neceflary.  We  had  a neat  collection  of  kitchen  utenfils 
made  of  copper,  and  tinned  without  and  within.  Inllead  of  glaffes  which  are  fo 
. liable  to  be  broken,  we  ufed  alfo  copper  bowls  completely  tinned.  A bottle  of  thick 
leather  ferved  us  as  a caraffe.  Our  butter  we  put  up  in  a leathern  jar.  In  a wooden 
box,  covered  with  leather,  and  parted  out  into  (helves,  wc  ftored  our  fpiceries  of  all 
forts  ; and  m another  fimilar  box,  we  laid  our  candles ; in  the  lid  of  the  latter,  we 
fixed  an  iron  focket  which  lerved  us  for  a candleftick.  We  had  large  lanthorns  of 
folded  lineD,  with  the  lid  and  bottom  of  white  iron.  For  a table,  with  table  linen,  we 
had  a round  piece  of  leather,  with  iron  rings  at  certain  diltances  round  ir,  through 
which  cords  were  palled,  after  our  meals,  and  the  table  hung  in  the  form  of  a purfc, 
upon  one  of  our  Camels.  But  we  imprudently  put  our  wine  into  great  flalks,  called 
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in  the  Ead  Damasjanes,  and  large  enough  each  of  them  to  contain  twenty  ordinary 
bottles.  Thefe  vales  are  very  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  jolting  of  the  camels,  as  we 
found  by  the  lofs  of  a part  of  our  wine.  It  is  much  better  to  put  your  wine,  when  you 
are  to  carry  it  upon  camels,  into  goat’s  fkin  bottles.  This  fpecies  of  veflels  may,  at 
fird,  appear  little  fuitable  for  the  purpofe  •,  but  they  communicate  no  bad  talte  to 
the  liquor,  if  the  (kins  have  been  properly  drefled.  The  fame  veflels  anfwer  belt 
to  carry  the  (lore  of  water  that  is  requifite  in  travelling  through  dry  and  defart 
countries. 

My  companions  hired  horfes.  But  I,  out  of  curiofity,  preferred  a dromedary,  and 
found  no  reafon  to  repent  of  my  choice.  On  a camel,  the  faddle  is  always  open 
above,  that  it  may  not  hurt  the  bunch  of  the  animal ; but  a dromedary’s  faddle  is 
made  like  a horfe’s,  and  covers  the  bunch.  The  dromedary,  as  well  as  the  camel, 
kneels  to  receive  a load,  or  a rider  on-  his  back.  At  a certain  fignal,  he  droops  his 
head  and  neck,  fo  that  one  can  alight  and  remount  whenever  there  is  occafion,  with- 
out making  the  animal  flop.  I fpread  my  bed  alothes  upon  my  faddle,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  change  my  podure,  and  to  feat  myfelf  fo  as  to  avoid  the  direfi  impulfe  of  the 
fun’s  rays.  A dromedary  walks  with  long  and  regular  (leps,  and  the  rider,  of  confe- 
quence,  feels  the  motion  no  otherwife  than  if  he  were  rocked  in  a cradle.  When  my 
companions,  who  rode  on  horfeback,  were  weary  and  faint  by  the  fatigue  of  riding, 
and  by  the  exceflive  heat,  I found  myfelf  as  little  fatigued  as  if  I had  fitten  all  day  at  my 
cafe,  in  a chaife. 


Chap.  II  — I’oyage  from  Cairo  to  Suez. 

THF.  caravan  with  which  we  had  defigned  to  travel,  waited  a long  while  for  the 
conclufion  of  peace  between  the  governors  of  Egypt  and  the  Arabs  of  Tor.  A 
difeharge  of  cannons,  on  the  27th  of  Auguft  1762,  gave  us  notice  of  the  return  of 
the  caravan  from  Mecca,  and  by  confequence  of  the  conclufion  of  a peafce,  which  would 
render  the  road  fecure,  by  which  we  were  to  travel.  We  went  immediately  to  find 
the  Schiech  from  whom  we  had  hired  our  beads  for  the  journey.  He  had  pitched  his 
tent  near  the  village  of  Seriagus,  where  he,  with  his  party,  lay  encamped,  till  we  (hould 
find  it  proper  to  fet  out.  But  no  body  mud  dir  on  that  day. 

. When  large  caravans  pafs  through  the  territories  of  the  independent  Arabs,  they 
have  at  their  head  a Caravan-Bafchi,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  guide  the  caravan,  and  to 
treat  with  the  princes  who  may  exafl  duties  for  the  liberty  of  palling  through  their 
dominions.  This  chief  regulates  the  departure  of  the  caravan,  its  joumies,  and  the 
times  at  which  it  is  to  red.  But  final!  caravans,  fuch  as  ours,  whofe  expeditions  are 
(hort,  have  no  fuch  guide.  The  chief  merchant  in  the  party  always  halts  and  proceeds 
as  he  pleafes,  and  the  red  follow  his  example.  When  none  of  the  merchants  in  the 
company  is  confiderable  enough  to  have  this  influence,  the  Arab  who  has  mod  beads  . 
of  burden,  regulates  the  red.  We  did  not  know  the  precife  time  at  which  wc  were 
fet  out,  till  the  28th  of  Augud,  when  we  faw  troops  of  paflengers  begin  to  move. 

Our  caravan  had  no  very  fonnidable  afpe&.  Being  in  hade  to  fet  out  from  Cairo, 
before  the  great  caravan,  which  goes  always  to  Suez,  immediately  after  the  departure 
of  the  veflels,  we  had  not  more  than  forty  camels,  which  were  loaded  with  corn  and 
materials  for  building.  Three  of  our  camels  were  employed  in  carrying  an  anchor. 

I have  already  had  occafion  to  remark,  that  carriages  are  unknown  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia. 

We  could  not  have  been  very  formidable  to  any  that  might  have  been  difpofed  to 
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attack  us.  Our  camel  drivers,  who  were  but  few,  carried  broken  guns,  and  rufty  or 
pointlefs  fabres.  A few  Schiechs,  indeed,  to  whom  the  molt  of  our  camels  belonged, 
carried  complete  armour,  and  rode  upon  dromedaries.  But  we  could  not  trull  to  them 
for  defence ; for  no  Arab  will  willingly  rilk  his  life  to  (Eve  a Turk.  It  was  our  part, 
therefore,  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  caravan,  and  on  no  account  to  leave  them,  or 
encamp  apart,  unlefs  we  wilhed  to  be  plundered.  In  fome  places,  where  the  danger 
was  lead,  my  comrade  and  I ventured  to  go  before  the  main  body  of  the  caravan,  to 
reft  and  enjoy  purer  air  for  a little. 

Leaving  Seriagus  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  Auguft,  we  palled  near  by  a large 
village,  called  Hanlke,  after  which  we  returned  into  the  great  road,  and  about  eleven 
at  night  encamped  in  a place  named  El  Kirn  bebad  The  great  road  conlifts  of  a num- 
ber of  parallel  paths  formed  by  camels  who  travel  in  files,  juft  as  they  pleafe.  Two 
miles  from  Cairo,  we  faw  a fquare  area  inclofed  within  a wall,  feveral  feet  high,  in  which 
the  principal  inhabitants  erf"  Cairo  allcmble  to  receive  the  Emir  Iladgi,  at  his  return  from 
Mecca.  From  this  place  to  Adgerud,  jtithin  four  leagues  of  Suez,  the  country  is  abfo- 
lutely  a defart ; for  the  fpace  of  three  and  twenty  leagues,  neither  houfes,  water,  nor  the 
fmalieft  fpot  of  verdure  being  to  be  feen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  we  decamped  early,  after  taking  a very  flight  refrefh- 
ment.  We  travelled  onwards,  thirteen  leagues,  crofled  the  mountain  of  Webbe ; and 
about  funfet,  encamped  near  the  hill  of  Taja.  The  great  caravan  from  Mecca  had  palled 
on  the  preceding  night ; but  they  travelling  farther  than  we  to  the  fouth,  we  had,  in 
confequence  of  this,  failed  to  meet  them. 

On  the  30th  of  Auguft,  likewife,  we  fet  out  early,  and  proceeded  to  Adgerud,  where 
travellers  are  induced  to  halt,  by  finding  water  fit  for  drinking.  Adgerud  is  a l'mall 
caftle,  that  has  been  built  by  the  Turks  for  the  protection  of  the  road,  and  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  wells  between  Suez  and  the  entrance  into  the  defart.  Although  built  only 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  now  roinous.  Within  three  hours,  we 
reached  Bir  Sufz,  where  are  two  deep  wells,  furrounded  with  walls,  and  (hut  up  with 
flrong  gates,  to  exclude  the  Arabs  from  the  water.  This  water,  although  bad,  and 
almolt  unfit  for  human  ufe,  is  however  precious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Suez,  as  it  ferves 
for  their  cattle.  It  is  drawn  from  the  wells  in  leathern  buckets.  Bir  Suez  being  only 
• a league  from  Suez,  we  reached  that  city  in  good  time.  By  my  obfervations,  it  is  thirty- 
two  ordinary  leagues,  or  three  and  twenty  German  miles  from  Cairo. 

Caravans  ufed  formerly  to  travel  by  Koflum,  a city  that  flood  farther  to  the  north  of 
the  Arabic  gulf,  and  of  which  confiderable  ruins  (till  remain.  In  former  times,  (hips 
entered  the  narbour  of  this  city,  which  was  famous  among  the  Arabians.  But  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  having  here  fubfided  within  their  ancient  limits,  this  harbour  was 
of  neceflity  delerted,  and  that  of  Suez  conftru&cd.  It  appears,  from  the  relations 
of  the  earlier  travellers,  that  the  city  of  Suez  was  not  in  exiftence  in  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  firft  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
Suez  is  therefore  to  be  confidcred  as  a city  of  modern  origin. 

Char.  III.  — Of  the  City  of  Suez. 

THE  city  of  Suez  (lands  upon  the  weftem  fide,  but  not  juft  upon  the  weftern  extre- 
mity of  the  Arabic  gulf.  It  is  not  furrounded  with  walls ; but  the  houfes  are  built  fo 
clol’ely  together,  that  there  are  only  two  paflagesinto  the  city, of  which  that  neared  the  fea  is 
open,  the  other  lhut  by  a very  infufficient  gate.  The  houfes  are  very  forry  (truclures ; 
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the  kans  being  the  only  folid  buildings  in  the  city.  Hardly  any  part  now  remains  of 
the  caiUe  which  the  Turks  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Kolfum. 

It  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  Among  its  inhabitants  are  fome  Greeks,  and  a few  fa- 
milies  of  Copts.  But,  abdtit  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  it  is  crowded 
with  (Grangers. 

The  ground  lying  around  it  is  all  one  bed  of  rock,  flightly  covered  with  Mfod.  Scarce 
a plant  is  to  be  feen  any  where  in  the  neighbourhood.  Trees,  gardens,  meadows,  and 
fields,  are  entirely  unknown  at  Suez.  Filh  fs  the  only  article  of  provifions  plentiful 
here.  All  other  neceflaries  of  life,  for  both  men  and  the  domeflic  animals,  are  brought 
from  afar ; from  Cairo,  which  is  three  days  Journey  diflant  from  Suez ; Mount  Sinai, 
at  the  di [lance  of  fix  days  journey ; or  G hallo,  at  the  diftance  of  feven. 

At  Suez,  there  is  not  a Angle  Ipring  of  water.  That  at  Bir  Suez  is,  as  I have  already 
obfervc-d, fcarcely  good  enough  for  cattle  ; but  it  is  drawn  to  Suez  twice  a-day  for  their 
ufe.  The  water  of  the  pretended  wells  of  Mofes  is  flill  worfe ; and  befides,  thefe  wells 
lie  at  a league  and  a half’s  diflance,  on  the  otljer  fide  of  the  gulf.  The  only  water  fit 
for  drinking  that  is  to  be  had  here,  comes  from  the  wells  of  Jtfaba,  upon  the  other  fide 
of  the  gulf,  and  more  than  two  leagues  diflant  from  Suez.  The  Arabs  are  the  carriers; 
and  they  fell  this  water  at  the  rate  of  nine  French  fols  a (kin  ; but,  though  reputed  the 
bcfl,  it  is  flill  very  bad. 

Ship-building  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Suez : Although  wood, 
and  iron,  and  all  the  other  materials,  are  to  be  brought  from  Cairo  upon  camels,  and 
are  of  confequence  very  dear.  I know  not  the  precife  number  of  vefl'els  annually  em- 
ployed in  the  navigation  between  this  port  and  Jidda : I was  informed  that  four  or  five 
are  freighted  by  the  Sultan  with  corn  for  Mecca  and  Medina,  which  they  convey  to 
Jidda  and  Jambo  ; and  that  fourteen  others  ferve  to  carry  paffengers  between  Jidda  and 
Suez.  The  fliips  built  at  Suez  have  a very  aukward  rudder,  made  of  a large  beam, 
the  ufe  of  which  is  dangerous  and  inconvenient.  I faw  a veffel  in  this  harbour  of  a 
different  (conftruction,  which  had  been  built  at  Surat.  So  durable  was  the  wood  of 
which  it  was  formed,  that,  although  it  had  been  in  conftant  ufe  for  twenty  years,  it  was 
flill  in  a perfectly  found  ftate. 

The  governor  of  Suez  was  a bey  from  Cairo ; and  he  kept  a very  numerous  houfe- 
hold.  This  employment  placed  him  in  a fort  of  honourable  exile ; and  being  therefore 
very  defirousof  returning  to  the  capital,  he  liftened  eagerly  to  any  predictions  relpeding 
the  period  of  his  return  thither.  He  affured  us,  that  a learned  Muffulman  had  foretold 
the  time  when  he  was  to  be  recalled ; and  he  wifhed  us  to  confult  the  unknown  inferip- 
tions  in  the  delart,  and  fee  whether  they  might  not  confirm  the  predidion  of  the 
prophetic  Muffulman.  We  excufed  ourfelves,  as  ignorant  of  the  fublime  fcience 
which  unveils  futurity.  This  Bey  was  a Mahometan  by  birth,  and  the  fon  of  a fugar 
merchant. 


Chap.  IV.  — Particular s concerning  the  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez. 

THE  Arabs  who  live  about  Tor,  upon  the  other  fide  of  the  gulf,  are  little  afraid  of 
the  Turkifh  governor  of  Suez.  When  diffatisfied  with  him,  or  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  they  threaten  to  bring  no  more  water,  and  forbid  them  to  come  near  the  wells 
of  Naba.  Thefe  threats,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  reduce  the  city  to  the  laft 
extremities ; and  all  means  are,  therefore,  ufed  to  pacify  them.  They  might  eafily  rum 
this  city,  if  they  could  rtfolve  to  give  up  the  profits  which  they  derive  from  the  carriage 
ol  goods  upon  their  camels  from  Cairo  to  Suez. 

We 
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We  ourfelves  experienced  the  infolence  of  thefe  Arabs.  The  Schiechs,  whom  we  had 
hired  to  conduct  us  to  mount  Sinai,  not  having  fulfilled  their  engagement,  we  refufed, 
upon  our  return  to  Suez,  to  pay  the  whole  fum  that  had  been  ftipulated.  They  threat- 
ened to  kill  us : We  let  them  know  that  we  were  able  to  defend  ourfelves.  They  then 
declared  that  they  would  deprive  us  of  the  water  of  theNaba.  Mr.  Von  Haven  replied, 
that  this  a matter  of  no  confequence  to  Europeans  who  drank  wine;  an  ani'wer 
which  moved  the  Turks  to  laugh  at  the  expence  of  the  Arabs.  But,  as  their  tribe 
efpoufed  their  quarrel,  it  was  feriouflv  feared  that  they  might  execute  what  they  threat- 
ened, and  reduce  the  city  to  dillrcfs  for  want  of  water.  Wherefore,  the  governor 
begged  us  to  terminate  the  ditference,  and  pay  the  Schiechs  what  they  demanded. 

One  tiling  that  we  had  in  view  in  our  journey  was,  to  examine  the  Hill  of  Infcriptions 
in  the  defart ; and  wc  were,  therefore,  defirous  of  receiving  all  poffible  information 
concerning  fo  remarkable  a place.  On  this  occafion  we  difeovered  a cuftorn  of  the 
Araks  which  deferves  explanation,  becaufe  it  is  connected  with  their  manners. 

On  our  arrival  at  Suez,  we  applied  to  fome  Greeks  for  information  concerning  that 
hill.  But  none  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  the  name  of  Jibbel-el-Mokatteb.  They 
direGed  us,  however,  to  a Schicch  of  the  tribe  of  Said,  who  had  paifed  his  lif  e in  travel- 
ing between  Suez  and  mount  Sinai.  That  Schiech  was  equally  a ftranger  to  the  name 
of  the  Hill  of  Infcriptions.  But,  underftanding  that  we  would  give  a conliderable 
reward  to  the  perfon  who  fliould  guide  us  thither,  he  returned  next  day  with  another 
Schiech  of  the  tribe  of  Saccalha,  who  pretended  to  have  a particular  knowledge,  not  only 
of  that  mountain,  but  of  all  other  places  in  the  defart  where  infcriptions  were  to  be  met 
with.  By  his  anfwers  to  our  quellions,  however,  we  foon  law  that  he  knew  as  little  as 
the  former  of  the  place  which  we  wifhed  to  vifit. 

At  lad,  a Schiech  of  the  tribe  of  Leghat  was  brought  us,  who,  by  his  converfation, 
convinced  us,  that  he  had  feen  flones  inferibed  with  unknown  characters.  When  he 
learned  that  the  objeCt  of  our  curiofity  was  called  Jibbel-el-Mokatteb,  he  altered  us  that 
this  was  the  name  of  the  mountain  among  all  the  Arabs  who  knew  it. 

Pleafed  with  finding,  at  length,  an  inhabitant  of  the  defart,  at  lead,  who  could  guide 
us  to  die  place  where  the  infcriptions  were  to  be  feen ; we  determined  to  take  him  for 
our  conductor,  efpecially  becaufe  his  abode,  as  he  told  us,  was  near  to  that  mountain. 
But  the  other  two  Schiechs,  who  had  brought  us  the  latter,  warmly  oppofed  our  purpofe, 
•and  infided  upon  accompanying  us,  as  well  as  he.  The  inhabitants  of  Suez  advifed 
us  to  take  them  all  three,  and  told  us,  that  we  could  not  travel  the  defart  in  fafety, 
without  having  guides  from  every  one  of  the  three  tribes  that  inhabited  the  country 
between  Suez  ami  mount  Sinai. 

This  advice  referred  to  the  cudom  above-mentioned,  which  renders  Arab  guides  or 
Ghafirs  neceflary.  Any  perfon,  whether  Chrillian  or  Mahometan,  who  travels  either 
by  fea  or  land  along  the  coad  of  Arabia  Petraca,  choofes  a Ghafir,  a guide,  or  protector, 
to  whom  he  makes  prefents,  either  from  time  to  time,  in  the  courfe  of  his  journey,  or  at 
lead  upon  his  fafe  return.  He  thus  travels  fecure  and  umnoleded.  It  the  veflel  in 
in  which  he  fails,  happens  to  be  Ihipwrecked,  it  is  plundered  by  the  Arabs ; but  his 
Ghafir,  if  prefent,  faves  his  goods  from  pillage.  If  the  perfon  whom  he  names  as  his 
Ghafir  be  abfent,  his  property  is  however  fet  apart.  But  if  he  have  no  Ghafir,  or 
name  a fictitious  one,  he  is  plundered,  without  regard  to  his  rank  or  character.  The  . 
Turkilh  merchants,  from  avarice  to  fpare  a trifling  prefent,  or  from  pride,  to  avoid 
alfociating  with  an  Arab  Schiech,  feldom  take  Ghafirs,  but  they  fuller  for  the  negleCt. 
For  thefe  rights  of  hofpitality  and  friendlhip  are  held  facred  among  thofe  Arabs. 

We  therefore  took  with  us  the  three  Schiechs  to  guide  us  to  mount  Sinai.  They 
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fupp'ied  us  with  camels  for  ourfelves  and  our  fervants.  To  prevent  difputes,  we  had 
our  contrad  written  out  by  the  Cadi  of  Suez,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Governor. 

Chap.  V» — Journey  from  Suez  to  mount  Sinai. 

WE  were  anxious  to  fet  out,  that  we  might  return  to  Suez  before  the  firft  (hips 
(hould  fail,  in  the  beginning  of  October.  In  the  lucceeding  months,  the  paifage  to 
Jidda  becomes  too  dangerous.  But  our  painter,  Mr.Baurenfiend,  had  fallen  ill, 
immediately  after  our  arrival  at  Suez,  from  the  exceflive  fatigues  which  he  had  under- 
gone. Although  his  afliftance  was  ncceflary  in  our  expedition,  yet  Mr.  Von  Haven 
and  1 refolved  to  fet  out  by  ourfelves,  leaving  Mcflfs.  Forfkal  and  Cramer  at  Suez,  to 
take  care  of  our  ftck  friend.  < 

On  the  6th  of  September  1762,  we  eroded  the  gulph,  and  fet  out  next  morning 
with  our  Arabs.  Bolide  the  three  Schiechs  and  their  fervants,  we  were  accompanied 
by  feveral  of  their  friends,  who  had  for  fomc  time  carried  water  from  the  wells  of 
Naba  to  Suez,  and  were  now  going  to  fee  their  friends  in  the  defarts,  hoping  to  live 
at  our  expence  by  the  way.  It  is  a rule  with  thefe  people,  that  an  Arab  of  diftindion. 
travelling,  mud  maintain  all  who  choofe  to  accompany  him,  whether  it  be  at  his  own 
delire  or  not.  We,  as  we  lived  at  fome  expcnce,  were  thought  to  be  very  rich. 

The  firft  day  we  travelled  along  the  coalt  of  the  Arabic  gulf,  through  a fandy  plain, 
having  a few  hills  fcattered  over  it.  The  Arabs  call  fuel)  plains,  when  they  lie  fome- 
what  low,  Wadi,  or  vallies,  becaufe  waiter  remains  ftagnant  in  them,  after  heavy  rains. 
We  refted  under  a palm  tree,  in  a place  called  Aijam  Mufa,  Mofes’  Fountains.  Thefe 
pretended  fountains,  are  five  holes  in  the  fand,  in  a well  of  very  indifferent  water  that 
becomes  turbid,  whenever  any  of  it  is  drawn.  As  the  holes  bear  the  name  of  Mofes, 
the  Arabs  aferibe  them  to  the  Jcwilh  lawgiver.  After  a day’s  journey  of  five  German 
miles  and  a half,  we  encamped  on  the  fand,  in  Jie  plain  of  Ei-Ti.  in  the  evening,  a 
violent  blall  of  wind  raifed  the  fand  about  us,  by  which  we  were  not  more  incommoded 
than  a fimilar  incident  would  have  incommoded  us  in  Europe. 

The  country  through  which  we  palled,  is  famous  as  the  feene  of  the  emigration  of 
the  Jews  under  Mofes.  We  were  therefore  dciirous  of  learning  from  th,e  Arabs,  the 
names  of  ail  the  places,  and  of  all  the  mountains,  efpceially  in  our  way.  Mr.  Von 
Haven  who  could  not  rclblve  to  make  himfelf  familiar  with  the  Bedouins,  could  obtain 
nothing  but  vague  and  uncivil  anfwers  from  them.  1 again  fought  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence and  friendfhip  of  one  of  thofe  Arabs,  by  making  him  fome  prefents,  and  can  ling 
him  to  ride  fomeriines  behind  me  upon  my  camel.  From  him  1 received  honeft  ana 
diftind  anfwers.  To  the  objeds  which  I pointed  out  to  him,  he  gave  the  fame  names 
coming  as  going.  I likewile  meafured  the  diftances  of  places,  by  counting  the  fteps 
of  the  camel,  and  comparing  the  number  with  the  time  in  which  they  were  travelled 
by  my  watch.  By  means  of  a compafs,  I diftinguilhed  likewife  the  directions  of  the 
road.  None  of  the  Arabs  underftood  the  nature  of  this  inftrument.  It  is  plainly, 
therefore,  an  idle  tale,  that  they  follow  the  diredion  of  the  compafs  in  travelling  through 
their  defarts. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  we  travelled  through  the  plain  of  Girdan.  We  faw,  on 
our  way,  an  enormous  mafs  of  rock,  that  had  fallen  from  a neighbouring  mountain. 
We  entered  next  the  valley  of  Gironde!,  and,  after  proceeding  five  miles  and  a half 
farther,  found  ourfelves  in  the  vicinity  of  Jibbel  Hammem  Faurum.  Next  day,  fending 
our  fervants  forward,  we  ourfelves  ftaved  to  examine  thefe  environs.  In  the  rainy 
feafon  a confiderable  torrent  runs  through  the  valley  of  Giroadel.  It  was  at  this  time 
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dry ; yet,  by  digging  in  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  we  found  better  water 
than  that  which  is  ufed  at  Suez.  This  valley  not  being  deficient  in  water,  has  in  it 
feveral  trees,  and  even  groves  that  appear  fingularly  fir  iking  to  travellers  from  Cairo, 
who  have  feen  no  fimilar  appearance  in  the  previous  part  of  their  journey. 

Hammam  Faraun  is  the  name  of  a hot  fpring  which  rifes  by  two  apertures  out  of  a 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  a high  mountain.  Jt  is  ufed  in  baths  by  the  neighbouring  fick,  who 
commonly  ftav  forty  days  for  a cure,  during  which  their  only  food  is  but  a fruit  called 
Lafiaf,  which  grows  here.  An  extenfive  burying  place  near  the  baths,  fuggefted 
doubts  in  my  mind  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  regimen.  The  tradition  that  the 
Jews  paffed  this  way,  and  that  Pharaoh’s  army  was  drowned  here,  has  occafioned  this 
place  to  receive  the  name  of  Birket-cl-Faraun.  The  Arabs  imagine  that  Pharaoh  is 
doing  penance  at  the  bottom  of  this  well,  and  vomits  up  the  fulphurcous  vapour  with 
which  the  water  is  impregnated. 

This  eaftem  fide  of  the  Arabic  gulph  is  tolerably  level  and  uniform.  But  the 
oppofite  fide  is  one  range  of  lofty  mountains ; broken,  however,  and  divided  by  two 
vales,  by  one  of  which  we  mult  pafs  in  travelling  from  Egypt  to  the  fhore  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

We  turned  by  degrees  towards  the  north  eaft,  in  purfuing  the  direft  road  to  mount 
Sinai,  and  at  length  entered  a narrow  vale,  which  appeared  to  have  been  cut  by  the 
torrents  in  the  rock.  The  mountains  which  rofe  upon  every  fide  of  us,  in  uninterrupted 
chains,  were  mafles  of  a fort  of  limeftone  intermingled  with  veins  of  granite.  In  feveral 
places  through  them,  I difeovered  a quantity  of  petrified  Ihells,  of  a fpecies  which  is  to  be 
found  with  the  living  Ihell-filh  in  it,  in  the  Arabic  gulf.  One  of  thofe  hills  is  entirely 
covered  with  flints.  The  granite  becomes  more  and  more  plentiful  as  we  approach 
mount  Sinai. 

Our  road  lay  often  along  the  brink  of  precipices,  commonly  through  (tony  glynns,  and 
fometimes  through  wide  vallies,  watered  and  fertile.  Such  w'ere  Uiaitu,  El  Hamer,  and 
Warfan.  We  parted  alfo  in  our  w-ay,  by  Naibe,  the  feat  of  fome  Bedouins  of 
this  country.  As  water  was  fometimes  at  a diltance  from  the  places  where  we 
encamped,  our  fervants  were  obliged  to  go  to  bring  it.  We  could  have  wifhed  to 
accompany  them,  in  order  to  fee  a little  of  the  country  ; but  our  guides  would  not 
always  permit  us. 

After  parting-through  the  valley  of  Warfan,  we  turned  a little  out  of  the  highway,  and 
in  the  fame  evening  reached  the  abode  of  our  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Leghat.  As  it  could 
not  be  far  from  Jibbcl  el  Mokatteb,  I began  to  hope  that  1 might  take  this  opportunity 
of  going  thither.  But  the  convcrfation  of  the  Scfuech  made  me  foon  give  up  that  hope. 
In  my  defeription  of  this  mountain,  which  I did  not  fee  till  my  return,  the  reader  will  find 
an  account  of  what  happened  to  me  upon  this  occafion. 

The  Schiech  had  given  notice  of  his  arrival  to  feveral  of  his  friends,  who,  to  the  number 
of  ten  or  twelve,  came  to  fee  him.  I left  him  to  entertain  his  guefls,  and  in  the  mean 
titn<^  ranged  over  feveral  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  I faw  by  accident,  in  a fequeflered 
Ipot,  a wretched  tent,  the  dwelling  of  our  Schiech,  in  which  were  his  wife  and  filler,  bufy 
grinding  corn.  One  of  the  women  came  out  of  the  tent,  to  prefent  me  with  a bit  of  gum, 
and  did  not  refufe  a finall  piece  of  money  in  return.  At  a little  farther  diflance,  I met  the 
Schiech’s  fon,  who  was  tending  goats,  and  converfed  with  him  for  a confiderable  time.  I 
was  furprifed  at  the  fenfe,  gravity,  and  aflurance  of  the  child,  who  feemed  to  be  in  no 
degree  embarrafled  by  the  prefence  of  a ftranger.  He  invited  me  very  kindly  to  the 
houfe  to  drink  fome  excellent  w ater  which  had  been  drawn  on  that  fame  day  from  the 
well.  I had  here  an  opportunity  of  remarking  die  relation  between  language  and 

manners. 
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manners.  A tent,  of  which  the  original  Arabic  name  is  Cheime,  is  however,  called  by 
thefe  Bedouins,  Beit,  which  fignifies  houl'e ; becaufe  they  have  no  other  houfes  than 
tents. 

Mofl  of  our  Schiech’s  friends  were  diilinguilhcd  by  the  fame  title  of  Schiech,  although 
nowife  fuperior  in  their  air  or  drefs,  to  the  vulgar  Arabs.  I hence  fuppofed  the  title  to 
mean  no  more  among  the  Arabs,  than  Mailer,  or  Sir,  with  us. 

Being  determined  to  proceed  on  to  mount  Sinai,  we  fetout  from  the  dwelling  of  our 
Schiech  of  Beni  Leghar,  on  the  i ath  of  September.  The  country  became  more  moun- 
tainous, as  we  advanced.  Yet  we  palled  through  fome  pleafant  vallies ; fuch  were  thofc 
of  Chamela,  Dahur,  Barak,  and  Genna.  Before  reaching  the  vale  of  Ifraitu,  which, 
although  furrounded  with  rocky  and  precipitous  mountains,  difplays  fome  rich  and 
cheerful  profpetls,  we  were  obliged  to  go  over  another  lofty  and  almoft  inaccelEble  hill. 

In  this  vale  we  met  an  Arabian  lady  attended  by  a fervant.  In  refpecl  to  our  Schiech, 
fhe  quitted  the  road,  alighted  from  her  camel,  and  paffed  us  on  foot.  Another  woman 
veiled,  and  walking  on  foot,  who  happened  to  meet  us  in  fo  narrow  a part  of  the  valley 
of  Genna,  that  fhe  could  not  avoid  us,  fat  down  as  we  paffed,  and  turned  her  back  upon 
us.  I gave  her  the  falutation  of  peace ; but  my  conductors  told  me,  that  fhe  had  turned 
her  back  in  refped  to  us  as  ftrangers,  and  that  1 had  done  wrong  in  faluting  her. 

At  the  diftance  of  nearly  feven  German  miles  from  the  dwelling  of  our  Slliech  of  the 
tribe  of  Leghat,  we  found  the  abode  of  our  other  Scliiech  of  the  tribe  of  Said.  The  latter 
was  as  little  willing  as  the  former  had  been,  to  pafs  fo  near  his  family  without  feeing 
them.  We  were  again  therefore  obliged  to  leave  the  highway,  and  to  follow  our 
condudlor  half  a league  out  of  the  road.  The  Arabs  fet  up  our  tents  near  a tree,  in  the 
valley  of  Faran,  and  left  us  to  amufe  ourfelves  there,  in  the  bell  manner  we  could,  till 
they  went  to  fee  their  friends  in  gardens  of  date  trees,  fcattered  over  the  valley.  We 
were  at  no  great  diftance  from  our  Schiech’s  camp,  which  confifled  of  nine  or  ten  tents. 
We  were  informed  that  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  were  to  be  feen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
But,  when  the  Arabs  found  us  curious  to  viftt  it,  they  left  us  and  would  give  us  no 
farther  account  of  it. 

The  famous  valle^  of  Faran,  in  which  we  now  were,  has  retained  its  name  unchanged 
fir.ee  the  days  of  Mofes,  being  ftill  called  Wadi  Faran,  The  Valley  of  Faran.  Its  length 
is  equal  to  a journey  of  a day  and  a half,  extending  from  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai  to  the 
Arabic  Gulph.  In  the  rainy  feafon  it  is  filled  with  water ; and  the  inhabitants  are  then 
obliged  to  retire  up  the  hills : it  was  dry,  however,  when  we  paffed  through  it.  That 
part  of  it  which  we  faw  was  far  from  being  fertile,  but  ferved  as  a pafture  to  goats, 
camels,  and  affes.  The  other  part  is  faid  to  be  very  fertile ; and  the  Arabs  told  us,  that 
in  the  diftridls  to  which  our  Ghafirs  had  gone,  were  many  orchards  of  date  trees,  which 
produced  fruit  enough  to  fuftain  fome  thoufands  of  people.  Fruit  muft,  indeed,  be  very 
plenteous  there ; for  the  Arabs  of  the  valley  bring  every  year  to  Cairo  an  aftoniihing 
quantity  of  dates,  raifins,  pears,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  all  of  excellent  quality. 

Some  Arabs,  who  came  to  fee  us,  offered  us  frefh  dates  which  were  yellow,  but 
fcarcely  ripe.  The  chief  of  our  Schiech’s  wives  (for  he  had  two),  came  likewife  to  fee 
us,  and  prefented  us  with  fome  eggs  and  a chicken.  The  two  wives  of  our  Schiech 
prefided  over  two  different  departments  of  his  affairs.  One  was  placed  at  fome  diftance 
from  where  our  tents  happened  to  be  pitched,  in  order  to  manage  a garden  of  date  trees. 
The  other  was  our  neighbour,  and  fuperintended  the  cattle  and  the  iervants.  The  latter 
would  not  enter  our  tents,  but  fat  down  near  enough  by  to  converfe  with  us.  She 
complained  of  her  hufband,  who  negletted  her,  (he  faid,  for  her  rival,  and  l'pent  all  his 
time  in  drawing  water  in  Egypt,  or  in  carrying  articles  of  merchandize  from  one  place 
VOL.  X.  c to 
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to  another.  Our  law,  by  which  every  man  is  confined  to  one  wife,  appeared  to  her 
admirable.  This  was  the  firlt  opportunity  I had  of  converfing,  without  reftraint,  with  a 
Mahometan  female. 

We  left  this  place  on  the  14th  of  September,  and,  after  travelling  two  miles  farther, 
in  the  valley  of  Faran,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Jibbel  Mufa.  Up  this  mountain  we  afcended 
a mile  and  a half,  and  encamped  near  a large  mafs  of  flone,  which  Mofcs  is  faid  by  the 
Arabs  to  have  divided  into  two,  as  it  at  prefent  appears,  with  one  blow  of  his  fword. 
Among  thofe  mountains  we  found  feveral  fprings  of  excellent  water,  at  which, 
for  the  fir  ft  time  fince  iny  arrival  in  Egypt,  1 quailed  this  precious  liquid  with  real 
fatisfaclion. 


Chap.  VI.  — Of  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  Convent  of  St-  Catharine. 

THE  Arabs  call  Jibbel  Mufa,  The  Mount  of  Mofes,  all  that  range  of  mountains  which 
rifes  at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Faran  ; and  to  that  part  of  the  range  on 
which  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  Hands,  they  give  the  name  of  Tur  Sina.  This  finularity 
of  name,  owing,  mod  probably,  to  tradition,  affords  ground  for  prefumption,  that  the 
hill  which  we  had  now  reached  was  the  Sinai  of  the  Jews,  on  which  Mofes  received  the 
law.  It  is,  indeed,  not  eajy  to  comprehend  howfuch  a multitude  of  people  as  the  Jews, 
who  accompanied  Mofes  out  of  Egypt,  could  encamp  in  thofe  narrow'  gullies,  ami  Jit 
frightful  and  precipitous  rocks.  But,  perhaps,  there  are  plains,  that  we  know  not  of,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  mountain. 

Two  German  miles  and  a half  up  the  mountain,  (lands  the  convent  of  St.Catharine. 
The  body  of  this  tnonaftery  is  a building  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
almolt  as  many  in  breadth.  Before  it  Hands  another  fmall  building,  in  which  is  the  only 
gate  of  the  convent,  w hich  remains  always  fliut,  except  when  the  bilhop  is  here.  At  other 
times,  whatever  is  introduced  within  the  convent,  whether  men  or  provifions,  is  drawn  up 
by  the  roof  in  abatket,  and  with  a cord  and  a pulley.  The  w'hole  building  is  of  hewn 
Hone ; which,  in  fuch  a defart,  muH  have  coH  prodigious  expcnce  and  pains. 

Before  the  convent  is  a large  garden,  planted  with  excellent  fruit  trees.  The  Arabs 
told  us,  that  the  monks  enter  it  by  a fubterraneous  paffage. 

Thefe  Greek  ecclefiaHics  are  not  allow'ed  to  receive  an  European  without  an  order 
from  the  bilhop  of  Mount  Sinai,  w'horefides  ordinarily  at  Cairo,  lie  had  promifed  us  a 
letter,  but  had  fet  out,  without  our  know  ledge,  to  ConHantinople.  By  the  favour  of  the 
Englilh  ambaffador  at  ConHantinople,  we  had  obtained  another  letter  from  a depofed 
patriarch,  who  had  refilled  three  years  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine.  Believing  that 
this  letter  might  be  fufficient  to  gain  us  admittance,  we  prefented  it  to  thofe  clergymen, 
through  a fmall  chink  in  the  wall.  They  took  fonie  time  to  confider,  and,  after  making 
us  wait  long,  let  us  know' that  they  could  not  receive  us,  as  we  had  not  a letter  from 
their  bilhop. 

During  this  parley,  many  Arabs,  who  had  obferved  us  from  the  neighbouring  hills, 
gathered  round  us.  They  are  paid  a certain  fum  for  every  Hranger  that  is  received  into 
the  convent.  When  the  bilhop  happens  to  be  prefent,  the  gate  is  opened,  and  the  convent 
muH  entertain  all  the  Arabs  who  come  in  then.  This  cuHoni  is  very  hurthenfome  to 
thofe  poor  monks,  who  have  nothing  but  alms  to  live  upon ; and  have  their  provifions, 
which  they  arc  obliged  to  bring  from  Cairo,  often  Helen  by  the  way.  The  Arabs  are  in 
general  very  dangerous  neighbours.  They  often  fire  upon  the  convent  from  the  adjacent 
rocks.  They  feixe  the  monks  whenever  they  happen  to  find  them  without  the  walls  of 
the  monaftery , and  refufe  to  releafe  them,  without  a confidcrabie  ranfom.  W e witneffed 
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tho  infolence  of  one  of  thofe  Bedouins,  who  uttered  a thoufand  ahufc’S  agair.ft  the 
inhabitants  of  the  convent,  bccaufe  they  would  not  give  him  bread  at  the  very  inftant  when 
healked  itinaroguilh  counterfeit  tone  of  dillrefs. 

That  we  might  not  occafion  uneafinefs  to  thofe  monks,  we  retired,  and  encamped  at  a 
quarter  of  a league  diftance  from  the  monaftery.  As  a recompense  for  our  difcreticn, 
they  immediately  fent  us  a prefent  of  fi  uits.  Grapes  could  not  but  be  delicious  to  perfons 
like  us,  who  had  travelled  lb  long  in  parched  and  uncultivated  regions. 

1 wifhed  to  chufe  from  among  the  Arabs  who  had  gathered  about  us,  a guide  to  ccndutt 
me  to  Sinai.  This,  however,  our  Ghafirs  would  not  permit ; which  occasioned  a quarrel 
among  them  and  the  other  Arabs.  Next  day,  however,  our  Scliiechs  brought  me  an 
Arab,  whom  they  qualified  with  the  title  ofSchiech  of  Mount  Sinai,  to  procure  him  for.ic 
profit  from  us,  by  the  right  which  he  then  arrogated  to  himfelf  of  attending  lb  angers 
who  came  tovifit  the  mountain. 

Under  the  conduct  of  this  newly  created  Lord  of  Sinai,  with  our  Scliiechs,  I attempte  d, 
on  this  fame  day,  to  clamber  to  the  furnmit  of  that  mountain.  It  is  fo  deep,  that  lUofcs 
cannot  have  afeended  on  the  fide  which  I viewed.  The  Greeks  have  cut  a flight  of  dtps 
up  the  rock.  Pococke  reckons  three  thoufand  of  thefe  fteps  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
y rather  bare,  pointed  rock. 

Five  hundr  ’d  1bps  above  the  convent  we  found  a charming  fpring,  which,  by  a little 
pains,  might  be  improved  into  a very  agreeable  fpot.  A thoufand  fteps  higher  Hands  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blefled  Virgin ; and  five  hundred  above  this,  two  other  chapels, 
fituated  in  a plain,  which  the  traveller  enters  by  two  fmall  gates  of  mafon  work.  Upon 
this  plain  are  two  trees,  under  which,  at  high  feftivals,  the  Arabs  are  regaled  at  the  expcnce 
of  the  Greeks.  My  Mahometan  guides,  imitating  the  p radices  which  they  had  fetn  the 
pilgrims  obferve,  killed  the  images,  and  repeated  their  prayers  in  the  chapels.  They  would 
accompany  me  no  farther ; but  maintained  this  to  be  the  highefl  acceliible  peak  of  the 
mountain  ; whereas,  according  to  Pococke,  I had  yet  a thoufand  flops  to  afeend.  I was 
therefore  obliged  to  return,  and  content  inyfcif  w ith  viewing  the  bill  of  St.Catharine  at 
a diftance. 


Chap.  VII.  — Our  return  from  Mount  Sinai. 

IN  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  September,  we  defeended  Jibbel  Mufa,  and  parted  the 
night  at  the  bottom  of  that  cliffy  mountain,  at  the  opening  into  the  valley  of  Faran.  Next 
day,  after  advancing  three  miles  through  the  vale,  we  halted  near  the  dwelling  of  our 
Sehiech  of  the  tribe  of  Said. 

Our  Ghafirs  left  us  again,  and  went  to  fee  their  friends  in  the  gardens  of  date  trees. 
Baring  their  abfence  we  met  with  a young  Arab,  riding  on  a dromedary,  who  had  made 
himfelf  drunk  in  one  of  thofe  gardens.  Underftanding  that  we  were  Europeans  and 
ChrilHans,  he  began  to  pour  out  abufive  language  againft  us,  much  in  the  fame  (train  in 
which  an  infolent  and  ill  bred  young  man  in  Europe  might  perhaps  wantonly  abufe  a 
Jew.  From  this  incident,  we  judged  that  the  Bedouins  ule  wine.  We  could  not  help 
remarking  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  law  of  Mahomet,  with  great  wifdom,  forbids  the 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  as  they  havefuch  tendency  to  warm  the  pafiions,  which,  with  the 
inhab  tarns  of  hot  climates,  have  naturally  but  too  much  violence.  In  the  cities,  indeed, 
many  of  the  Mahometans  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk.  But,  either  for  fhaine  or  for 
fear  of  punifhment,  they  never  appear  drunk  in  public  ; and  take  this  vicious  indulgence 
only  in  private,  in  their  own  houfes.  Except  that  young  man,  I never  law  another 
Mahometan  brutally  drunk  in  all  my  travels. 

c 2 Our 
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Our  G Hafirs  returned,  and  we  continued  our  journey  on  the  aeth  of  the 
month.  Next  day  1 advanced  before  my  felin<.v  travellers,  on  purpofe  again  to  view 
the  mountain,  of  which  1 fhall  fpeak,  when  1 come  to  defcribe  the  Egyptian  place 
of  burial. 

On  the  day  following,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a part  of  the  road  which  we 
had  palled  bv  night,  when  travelling  to  Jibbel  Mufa.  In  this  place,  near  a defile, 
named  Om-er-ridg-lein,  I found  fome  inferipdons  in  unknown  characters,  which  had 
been  mentioned  to  me  at  Cairo.  They  are  coarfely  engraven,  apparently  with  fame 
pointed  inllrument  of  iron  in  the  rock,  without  order  or  regularity.  Our  Arabs  thought 
the  time  loll  which  I fpent  in  copying  thofe  inlcriptions.  They  were  not  very  wrong ; 
but  I fhall  fpeak  my  fentiments  on  this  head,  when  I give  an  account  of  Jibbel-eU 
Mokkateb. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  we  arrived  again  at  Suez.  Mr.  Baurenfeind  was  much 
recovered.  Before  we  could  reach  the  city  we  had  to  crofs  the  fame  arm  of  the  fea 
over  which  \ve  had  been  ferried  when  we  let  out  on  our  journey ; but  we  could  find 
no  boat  on  the  eaftern  fide.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  tide  was  ebbing,  we  ven- 
tured to  ford  this  part  of  the  gulf.  We  fucceeded  happily  a little  north  from  the 
ruins  of  Kolfum.  Our  camels  walked  fleadily  ; and  the  Arabs  who  waded  were  only 
in  water  to  the  knees.  This  was  perhaps  the  firft  time  that  any  Europeans  attempted 
to  pafs  here  in  this  manner.  This  attempt  (hewed  us  that  the  waters  in  the  gulf  are 
much  influenced  by  the  tides,  and  convinced  us  that  in  the  ebb,  the  Red  Sea  may  be 
fafely  palled  011  foot. 

After  my  return  to  Suez,  I was  defirous  to  examine  alfo  the  weftem  fide  of  the 
gulf,  and  the  adjoining  hills.  I could  prevail  with  no  perfon  to  accompany  me  in  fo 
dangerous  an  expedition,  for,  at  the  fmalleft  diftance  from  the  city,  the  paflenger  is  in 
no  lefs  danger  of  being  robbed,  than  in  the  defart.  At  length,  however,  an  Arab 
undertook  to  be  my  guide.  But  he  trembled  at  the  fight  of  every  human  being  that 
we  met ; and  indeed  thofe  w'hom  we  met  feemed  to  be  no  lefs  afraid  of  us.  Thus 
teazed  and  vexed  as  I was,  I could  make  but  few  interefting  obfervations  in  thefe  petty 
excurfions. 

I now,  for  the  firft  time,  obferved  an  appearance  with  which  I was  Angularly  {truck, 
but  which  became  afterwards  familiar  to  me.  An  Arab,  whom  1 faw  approaching  at 
a diftance,  upon  a camel,  appeared  to  move  through  the  air,  with  the  gigantic  bulk  of 
a tower ; although  he  was  travelling  along  the  fand  like  ourfelves.  Several  travellers 
mention  this  error  of  vifion,  which  is  owing  to  a peculiar  refraction  produced  in  thefe 
torrid  climates,  by  vapours  differing  greatly  in  their  nature,  from  thofe  which  fill  the 
air  in  temperate  regions. 

I could  learn  nothing  certain  concerning  the  canal  which  is  faid  to  have  joined  the 
Nile  with  the  Arabic  Gulf.  No  Arab  would  condu£t  me  into  that  part  of  the  country 
through  which  it  is  probable  that  the  canal  might  pafs ; becaufe  the  tribe  who  inhabit 
it  were  at  variance  with  the  inhabitants  of  Suez.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez,  I 
could  find  no  trace  of  any  canal ; unlefe  the  valley  of  Mofbeiba,  between  D r Suez  and 
the  city,  may  be  regarded  as  fuch.  After  the  rains,  a confiderable  quantity  of  water 
remains  ftagnate  in  this  vale,  which  the  inhabitants  draw  for  ufe ; and  when  the  waters 
are  gone  off,  it  is  foon  covered  with  grafs. 


Chap. 
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Chap.  VIII.  — Of  the  Mountain  of  Jifcriptions , and  of  an  Egyptian  Ihtrying-plaee. 

SINCE  Mr.  Clayton,  bifliop  of  Clobber,  publifhcd  the  narrative  of  the  fuperior  of  a 
convent  of  Francifcans  at  Cairo,  we  have  heard  much  talk  in  Europe  of  a d'fcovery 
made  by  that  monk  of  a mountain  covered  wholly  with  infcriptions  if?  unknown  cha- 
ratbers.  It  was  imagined  that  thofe  infcriptions  might  furnifh  fome  teflimony  concerning 
the  ancient  refidence  of  the  Jews  in  that  country  : and,  in  this  expectation,  the  bifhop 
of  Clogher  olferetl  five  hundred  pounds  flcrling,  to  defray  the  expencts  of  his  journey, 
to  any  man  of  letters  who  would  undertake  to  copy  them. 

But  the  marvellous  part  of  this  difeovery  by  degrees  difappeared  ; and  the  fanpuine 
hopes  which  had  been  built  upon  it  vanilhed.  Several  travellers  had  before  obferved, 
upon  the  way  to  mount  Sinai,  fome  rocks  inferibed  with  flrange  characters  ; even  in  the 
third  century,  thefe  infcriptions  had  been  mentioned  by  a Greek  author.  Momonys 
had  formerly  copied  fome  of  them,  Pocockc  and  Montague  had  copied  others,  and  had 
communicated  them  to  fevcral  men  of  letters.  They  were  judged  to  be  neither  Jewiih 
nor  Arabic,  from  the  appearance  of  fome  coarfe  pieces  of  iculpture  that  accompanied 
them.  Some  confidered  them  as  a mixture  of  Coptic  and  Arabic  characters.  Ac  lad, 
* a perfon,  who  was  very  well  verfed  in  Oriental  literature,  conjectured  that  they  might 
be  Phoenician ; an  opinion  which  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  Phoenicians  had,  at  3 
verv  remote  period,  fcttleinents  upon  the  eaftern  coalt  of  the  Arabic  Gulph. 

As  little  were  the  learned  agreed  concerning  the  purport  of  thofe  infcriptions;  and 
the  information  which  they  might  afford.  Thofe  who  examined  them  the  molt  accu- 
rately, concluded  from  their  pofition,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  engraven, 
that  they  related  nothing  more  than  the  names  of  travellers,  and  the  dates  of  their 
journies.  In  the  fame  place  are  flill  to  be  feen  a vail  number  of  ill-engraven  infcriptions 
m Greek  and  Arabic,  of  the  names  of  perfons  who  have  fought  by  this  means  to  tranfmit 
■the  memory  of  their  ex  iff  cnee  to  future  times. 

That  I m:ght  be  enabled  to  guefs  for  myfelf,  I copied  a good  number  of  thofe  infcrip- 
tions in  unknown  characters,  which  we  found  engraven  upon  the  rocks  on  the  way  to 
mount  Sinai,  and  fome  of  them  upon  the  mountain.  I have  in  my  poifeflion  a copy 
of  another  infeription,  the  characters  of  which  differ  from  thofe  which  I copied  myfelf. 
It  was  copied  by  Mr.  Ilonati,  a learned  traveller,  whofe  papers  will  be  loll,  as  he  himfelf 
has  not  returned  to  Europe.  The  place  wh'*re  thefe  infcriptions  are  inoft  numerous,  is 
in  the  narrow  pal*  of  Om-er-ridftein,  which  1 have  already  mentioned.  The  pretended 
Jibbel-el-Mokatteb  mav  poffibly  be  in  its  neighbourhood. 

After  examining  the  fituations  -nd  the  engraving  of  thefe  infcriptions,  I incline  to  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  think  them  of  little  importance.  They  feem  to  have  been  executed 
at  idle  hours  by  travellers  who  w ere  fatisned  with  cutting  the  unpoliihed  rock  with  any 
pointed  inftruroent ; adding  to  their  names,  and  the  date  of  their  journies,  lome  rude 
figures,  which  befpeak  the  hand  of  a people  but  little  ikided  in  the  arts.  When  fuch 
infcriptions  are  executed  w ith  the  defign  of  tranfinitting  to  poilerity  the  memory  of  fuch 
events  as  might  afford  inflructive  leffons,  greater  care  is  generally  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Hones,  and  the  infcriptions  are  engraven  with  more  regularity,  as  I (hall  have 
occafion  to  obferve,  w hen  l come  to  fpeak  of  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis.. 

Although  convinced  that  the  wonderful  part  of  the  ftory  of  that  mountain  was  perfe&ly 
imaginary,  we  took  pains  at  Cairo  to  inform  ourfelves  particularly  concerning  its 
fituatiou  ; and  as  I have  before  mentioned,  we  found  a Schiech  of  the  tribe  of  Leghat, 
who  pretended  to  know  the  famous  Jibbel-el-Mokatteb,  and  promifed  to  conduft  us 
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thither.  We  had  been  directed  to  examine  thofe  curiofitics ; and  we  were  eager  to  fee 
them,  even  Tor  our  own  gratification. 

Arriving  on  the  evening  of  the  loth  of  September  at  our  Schiech’s  dwelling,  he 
conduced  us  next  day,  with  our  other  Ghafirs,  to  that  hill,  which  he  had  told  us  lay 
in  his  neighborhood.  We  climbed  up  it  by  a lleep  and  rugged  path,  and  in  (lead  of 
inferiptions,  were  furprifed  to  find  on  the  fummit  an  Egyptian  cemetery.  We  gave  this 
name  to  the  place,  although  we  had  feen  nothing  of  the  fame  kind  in  Egypt,  where  all 
fuch  monuments  are  now  funk  in  the  fand.  But  a flight  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian 
architecture  and  hieroglyphics,  and  with  the  antiquities  difeovered  by  NorJen  in  Upper 
Egypt,  may  enable  any  perfon  to  fee  that  the  ruins  on  the  top  of  Jibbel-el-Mokatteb 
can  be  no  other  than  Egyptian. 

It  is  covered  with  Hones  of  from  five  to  feven  feet  in  length,  inferibed  with  hierogly- 
phics, and  fome  of  them  (landing  on  end,  while  others  are  lying  flat.  The  more  carefully 
the)'  are  examined,  fo  much  the  more  certainly  do  they  appear  to  be  fepulchra!  (tones, 
having  epitaphs  inicribed  upon  them.  In  the  middle  of  thefe  Hones  is  a building,  of 
which  only  the  walls  now  remain  ; and  within  it  are  likewife  a great  many  of  the  lepui- 
chral  Hones.  At  one  end  of  the  building  feems  to  have  been  a fmall  chamber,  of 
which  the  roof  Hill  remains.  It  is  fupported  upon  fquare  pillars ; and  thefe,  as  well 
as  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  are  covered  over  with  hieroglyphic  inferiptions.  Through 
the  whole  building  are  various  buHs,  executed  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  fepulchral  Hones  and  the  buHs,  are  of  hard  and  fine  grained  fand  Hone.  The 
Egyptians  are  known  to  have  ufed  granite,  or  fomefimilar  fpecies  of  Hone,  in  all  their 
works  of  fculpture  or  architecture. 

The  Arabs  fullered  its  to  examine  thofe  curiofitics  at  our  leifure,  and  to  note  down 
upon  the  fpot,  fome  particulars  relativ#  to  them.  But  when  1 began  to  copy  fome  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  they  gathered  all  about  me,  and  told  me,  that  the  Schiech  of  the 
mountain  would  not  permit  this  to  be  done.  That  pretended  Schiech  was  an  Arab  of 
their  acquaintance,  whom  they  had  agreed  to  honour  with  the  title,  and  inveH  with 
the  power,  on  purpofc  to  draw  money  from  us.  The  lord  of  Jibbel-el-Mokatteb  who 
had  waited  our  approach  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  came  up  upon  this  and  told  us,  that 
he  would  not  for  an  hundred  crowns  f offer  us  to  copy  the  leaff  thing,  or  permit  C.hrif- 
tians  to  carry  away  any  treafures  that  were  hidden  in  his  territories.  The  Arabs  believe, 
or  pretend  at  leafl  to  believe,  that  the  Europeans  are  in  pofleflion  of  fecrets  by  which 
the\  can  make  any  hidden  treafure  arifeout  of  the  earth,  and  can  convey  it  away  through 
the  air,  if  they  are  only  permitted  to  copy  any  inlcription  indicating  its  fituation.  Upon 
this  fi-ncy,  they  raifed  a claim  of  either  (haring  with  us  in  the  treafures  which  might 
he  found,  or  receiving  an  hundred  crowns  for  their  permiflion  to  us  to  fcarch  for 
them. 

Dcfpairing  of  being  able  to  bring  thofe  fclfifh  mortals  to  reafon,  I fccretly  promifed 
four  crowns  to  one  ot  our  Ghafirs,  who  had  always  (hewn  himfclf  honeff  and  obliging, 
if  he  would  accompany  me  by  ourfelves  to  that  place,  upon  my  return  from  mount 
Sinai,  and  give  me  time  to  copy  what  I pleafed,  I have  already  obferved,  that  this 
Arab  kept  his  word,  and  I effefled  my  purpofe.  The  hieroglyphics  which  I copied  were 
as  well  executed  as  any  1 had  feen  in  Egypt.  One  thing  in  which  they  differ,  is  in 
exhibiting  the  goat,  an  animal  common  i ('.rough  this  country  ; whereas  in  Egypt  the 
goat  never  appears  as  an  hieroglyphic  fymboi,  but  the  cow  frequently.  Thefe  mo- 
numents may  therefore  be  fuppolkl  to  be  the  work,  not  of  perfons  actually  inha- 
biting Egypt,  but  of  an  Egyptian  colony,  or  of  foitte  people  wiio  had  adopted  the 
arts  and  manners  of  Egypt.  The  Arabs,  who  had  in  thofe  early  ages  conquered 
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Egypt  under  their  fbepherd  kings,  might  bring  with  them  when  expelled  from  the 
feene  of  their  conquefts,  the  arts  and  manners  which  they  had  learned  front  the  con- 
quered people. 

Whether  this  conjefture  be  rejcQed  or  admitted,  it  Hill  remains  a difficulty  how  to 
account  for  the  fituation  of  this  cemetery,  which  mud  have  belonged  to  an  opulent 
city,  where  the  arts  were  flourilhing,  at  fuch  a diftancc  from  the  feenes  of  cultivation 
in  the  middle  of  a defart,  and  on  the  fummit  of  a precipitous  mountain.  This  country 
is  indeed  more  populous  than  it  feems  at  firtl  to  be,  for  the  Arabs  ftudioufly  conduct 
travellers  by  roads  palling  at  a diftance  from  their  dwellings.  But,  it  is  impoffible  to 
conceive,  how  a populous  and  opulent  city  could  fpring  up  in  the  midft  of  fuch  a defart. 
It  is  more  probable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  fome  maritime  city  upon  the  coalt  of  the 
Arabic  Gulph,  lave  been  induced  by  a veneration  for  the  mountain,  founded  upon, 
fome  fuperllitious  fentiments,  to  convey  their  dead  to  this  diltance,  that  they  might  be 
interred  in  facred  ground. 

Chap.  IX.  — Of fome  Cufloms  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Defart. 

THE  Arabs,  as  is  well  known,  are  divided  into  tribes.  Speaking  of  thefe,  they  fay, 
Beni,  which  fign.'fies  the  foils  of  fome  perfon ; thus  Beni  Leghat  means  the  tribe  of 
Leghat.  Thefe  finall  tribes  have  each  its  Schiech,  who  is  commonly  dependant  on  the 
Grand  Schiech  of  fome  more  potent  tribe. 

In  our  way  to  mount  Sinai,  wc  palled  through  the  territories  of  Beni  Leghat,  Beni 
Saualha,  and  Beni  Said.  Thefe  three  tribes  arc  particularly  connected  with  ti  e convent 
of  St.  Catharine,  pretending  to  be  its  protectors,  although  in  reality  its  oppreffors.  The 
tribe  of  Beni  Said,  who  are  the  more  immediate  neighbours  of  the  convent,  have 
a very  bad  character.  They  are  originally  from  Upper  Egypt. 

Thefe  Arabs,  although  fcattered  in  feparate  families  over  the  country,  feem  to  be 
fond  of  fociety,  and  vilit  one  another  frequently.  A fort  of  politenefs  too  prevails 
among  them,  but  it  is  too  ceremonious.  Wc  witnelfed  the  etiquette  of  their  vilits,  at 
the  dwelling  of  our  Schiech  of  the  tribe  of  Leghat.  His  friends  having  had  notice  of  his 
return,  came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  him  upon  the  occafion.  We  had  likewife  our 
lhare  in  their  polite  attentions,  for  they  congratulated  us  upon  our  travelling  through  the 
defart,  without  meeting  with  any  unfortunate  accident.  When  they  falute  they  join 
hands,  embrace;  and  alk  one  another  in  a tone  of  tendemefs  ; “ How  art  thou  ? Is  all 
well  ?”  When  a Schiech  enters  a company,  all  rife,  and  the  Schiech  goes  round  to 
embrace  every  one  in  his  turn- 

Some  travellers  have  fancied,  that  a part  of  their  politenefs  upon  fuch  occafions, 
confifts  in  mutual  enquiries  after  the  health  of  their  camels  and  other  dotneftic  animals. 
But  fuch  enquiries  arc  rather  taken  ill.  Although,  as  it  is  natural  for  two  men  of  the 
fame  prefeffion  when  they  meet,  to  converfe  concerning  their  affairs ; fo  two  Bedouins, 
whofe  foie  employment  is  to  manage  their  .cattle,  will  naturally  queftion  one  another 
upon  that  head,  juft  as  our  peafants  talk  of  their  fields  and  meadows. 

Their  way  of  living  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  other  wandering  Arabs  of  the 
Kurdes,  arid  of  the  Turcomanns.  -They  lodge  in  tents  made  of  coarfe  (tuff,  either 
black  or  llriped  black  and  wliite,  which  is  manufaflured  by  the  women  of  goat's  hair. 
The  tent  confifts  of  three  apartments,  of  which  one  is  for  the  men,  another  for  the 
women,  and  the  third  for  the  cattle.  Thofe  who  are  too  poor  to  have  a tent,  contrive 
however,  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  either  with  a piece 
cf  cloth  ftretched  upon  poles,  or  by  retiring  to  the  cavities  of  the  rocks.  As  the  lhade 
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of  trees  is  exceedingly  agreeable  in  fuch  torrid  regions,  the  Bedouins  are  at  great  pains 
m feeking  out  (haded  fixations  to  enoflmp  in. 

The  furniture  correfponds  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  dwelling  ; the  chief  article  is  a 
Urge  draw  mat,  which  ferves  equally  for  a feat,  a table,  and  a bed  ; the  kitchen  uten- 
f.U  are  merely  a few  pots,  a few  plates,  and  a few  cups  of  tinned  copper.  Their  clothes, 
with  all  their  valuable  moveables,  are  put  up  in  leathern  bags,  which  are  hung  within 
the  tent.  Their  butter  is  put  into  a leathern  bag,  and  the  water  which  they  ufe,  is 
preferved  in  goat  (kins.  The  hearth  for  the  kitchen  fire  is  placed  any  where,  and  with- 
out much  trouble ; it  coufids  of  a hole  made  in  the  ground,  and  laid  with  ftones. 
lnllead  of  an  oven,  they  ufe  an  iron  plate,  in  preparing  their  bread,  which  is  made  into 
lmall  rakes.  They  know  no  mills  but  fuch  as  are  moved  with  the  hands. 

Their  food  is  equally  fitnple.  They  are  fond  of  newly  baken  bread,  and  in  their 
excurlions  through  the  defart,  they  are  particularly  careful  to  carry  with  them  fufficient 
("upplies  of  meal.  The  only  other  victuals  which  they  ufe,  are  dates,  milk,  checfe,  and 
honey.  Onoccations  of  fedivals,  indeed,  a goat  is  killed  and  roaflcd.  Although  poor, 
and  much  inclined  to  live  at  the  cxpence  ot  (Irangers,  they  are,  however,  hofpitablc 
among  themfelves,  and  often  invite  one  another  to  lhare  tjicir  meals.  Our  Schiechs 
never  accepted  a treat  from  any  of  their  friends,  without  flriving  to  repay  it. 

The  Arabs  of  the  defart  are  drefled  much  like  their  brethren  in  Egypt.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  former  wear  (hoes  of  undrefied  leather,  and  of  a peculiar  (hape. 
Many  of  them,  however,  walk  with  bare  feet  upon  the  fcorching  fand,  which  renders 
their  (kin  at  length  infenfible.  They  arm  themfelves  too  like  the  Egyptian  Arab, 
riding  upon  camels,  as  thofe  upon  horfes,  and  bearing  a lance,  a fabre,  and  foinetimes 
a gun. 

The  drefs  of  the  females  in  the  defart,  although  fimpler  than  that  worn  by  the  ordi- 
nary women  in  Egypt,  is  in  reality,  however,  the  very  fame.  The  wife  of  one  ot  our 
Schiechs  wore  an  uncommon  piece  of  drefs ; brafs  rings  of  an  enormous  fize  in  her  ears. 
Thcfe  women  living  remote  from  the  world,  and  being  wholly  occupied  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  domedic  affairs,  appear  to  be,  from  thefe  circumdances,  lefs  fhy  and 
tcrupulous  than  the  other  women  of  the  Eaft.  They  make  lefs  difficulty  of  converfing 
with  a dranger,  or  expofing  their  face  unveiled  before  him. 

It  is  commonly  known,  that  the  Mahometans  are  permitted  to  have  four  wives.  The 
Bedouins  who  are  poor,  and  cannot  eafily  find  the  means  of  fubfidence,  content  them- 
fclves  with  one  for  the  mod  part.  Thofe  who  are  in  the  eafied  circumdances,  and  who 
have  two  wives,  feem  to  have  married  fo  many,  chiefly  that  they  might  fuperintend 
their  concerns  in  two  different  places.  The  conduct  of  our  Schiech  of  Beni  Said,  as 
as  well  as  his  converfation,  led  us  to  make  this  reflection.  The  difagreement  that  fub- 
fifted  between  his  two  wives  afTorded  an  inltance  of  fome  of  the  inconveniences  that 
attend  polygamy. 


VOYAGE  FROM  SUEZ  TO  JIDDA  AND  LOI1EI A* 

Chap.  X.  — Departure  from  Suez. 

DURING  our  abfence  fevera!  fmali  caravans  Had  fucccffively  arrived  at  Suez,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  great  caravan  from  Cairo,  followed  foon  after  our  return  from  mount 
Sinai.  Although  from  pirates,  properly  fo  called,  there  is  little  to  be  feared  in  the 
Arabic  Gulph,  yet  fo  unfkilful  arc  the  mariners  in  thefe  latitudes,  that  they  dare  not 
venture  to  any  didance  from  the  coads.  This  timorous  mode  of  failing  might  expofe 
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R fmgte  veffel  to  the  robbery  of  the  Arabs,  to  avoid  which,  thefe  Ihips  fail  in  little 
fleets  ; four  always  fetting  out  together,  that  th<*f  may  join  to  defend  themfelvcs. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  caravans,  Suez  feemed  more  populous  than  Cairo  ; and  as 
fuch  a multitude  could  not  long  find  fubfiftence  there,  all  were  pager  to  fet  out  without 
delay.  We  were  recommended  to  the  inaftcr  of  two  Ihips  that  were  to  make  the  voyage. 
Although  now  accuftomed  to  live  with  the  Mahometans,  yet  in  our  paflage  to  Jidda, 
we  fuffered  a degree  of  uneafinefs  which  we  had  not  felt  upon  occafions  of  greater 
danger.  Some  Greeks  had  hinted  to  us,  that  the  Muffulmans  thought  Chriftians 
unworthy  of  making  this  voyage  in  the  company  of  the  pilgrims  who  were  journeying 
to  the  holy  city ; and  that  upon  this  account  we  fhould  not  go  abroad  with  (hoes  upon 
our  feet.  Some  of  the  pilgrims,  indeed,  feemed  to  look  upon  us  little  lefs  unfavourably 
than  a Capuchin  going  to  Jerufalem  would  regard  a Proteilant.  But  to  be  obliged  to 
walk  without  (hoes  upon  the  deck  was  not  an  humiliating  diflinction,  confined  to 
Chriftians;  it  was  a reftraint  to  which  all  on  board  were  fubjected.  Nobody  in  thofe 
veficls  but  muff  walk  upon  deck  without  fhoes. 

To  avoid  the  company  of  the  Mahometans,  we  had  hired  an  apartment  winch  we 
thought  the  beft.  In  a chamber  oppofite  to  ours  lodged  a rich  black  eunuch,  who  was 
going  to  Mecca  ; and  ufelefs  as  it  could  not  but  be  to  him,  was  accompanied  with  his 
feraglio  like  a Turkifh  lord.  In  a large  apartment  under  ours  were  forty  women  and 
flaves,  with  their  children,  whofe  crying  and  noife  gave  us  no  little  difturbance.  Every 
one  of  the  other  paffengers  had  hired  a place  upon  the  deck,  where  he  remained  with 
his  bales  and  parcels  around  him,  having  only  a frnall  fpace  vacant  in  the  middle  where 
he  might  drefs  his  vi&uais,  fit,  and  fleep.  Our  Greek  failors,  who  were  very  unfkilful, 
were  perplexed  by  thefe  incumbrances,  and  could  not  go  about  to  manage  the  veffel, 
without  trampling  upon  the  goods  of  the  merchants,  which  produced  endlefs  difputcs. 

Our  vefTel,  although  large  enough  to  have  carried  at  lead  forty  guns,  was  very  deeply 
laden.  Befides  her  own  freight,  me  towed  after  her  three  large  fhallops  and  one  froall ; 
the  three  larger  filled  with  paffengers,  horfes,  fheep,  and  even  women  of  pleafure. 

The  mafler,  an  honeft  merchant  from  Cairo,  whofe  name  was  Schoreibe,  would  not 
have  been  diflinguifhed  among  the  feamen  of  Europe.  He  took  upon  himfelf  the  tafk 
of  pilot  to  the  veffel ; but  was  indeed  a very  unfkilful  pilot.  Between  the  two  compaffes, 
where  European  navigators  fet  a light,  he  had  placed  a large  magnet  to  reftore  imper- 
ceptibly, as  he  faid,  their  magnetic  virtue  to  the  needles.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
perfuaded  him  to  remove  it. 

With  fuch  feamen,  however,  we  were  obliged  to  fail,  although  they  durft  not  venture 
out  into  the  open  fea,  but  coafted  round  the  fhores  at  the  rifk  of  being  dafhed  in  pieces 
upon  jutting  rocks,  or  ftranded  upon  banks  of  coral.  We  had  paid  the  maftcr  for 
our  paflage  immediately  after  agreeing  for  it  But  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  w'e  were  obliged  to  give  an  acknowledgement  to  the  Tailors  before  going 
on  board,  which,  in  other  places,  is  not  expefted  till  paffengers  are  leaving  the 
veffel. 

To  avoid  any  difagreeable  rencounters  with  the  other  paffengers,  we  had  taken  care 
to  go  firft  on  board.  We  had  yet  feveral  days  to  wait  till  the  governor  fhould  infpect 
the  /hips,  to  fee  whether  they  were  not.  overladen.  This  duty  he  never  fails  to  perform, 
for  a fum  of  money  is  payable  to  him  from  each  veffel  upon  the  occafion,  which  con- 
ftitutes  a part  of  his  revalue. 

At  length,  after  all  thefe  delays,  the  four  fhips  weighed  anchor  about  midnight  on  the 
10th  of  Oftoher.  The  fide  upon  which  we  paffed  would  have  been  dangerous,  if  the 
wind  had  not  been  favourable  ; for  it  is  covered  all  over  with  coral  rocks.  The  fhips 
voi.  x.  D 
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caft  anchor  every  night,  and  we  had  then  liberty  to  go  on  fhore,  if  we  chofeto  run  the 
hazard,  in  order  to  fee  any  object  of  Airiofity. 


• Chap.  II. — Of  the  Harbour  of  Tor. 

THE  harbour  in  which  we  happened  to  caft  anchor,  was  once  a place  of  fome  con- 
sideration ; but  the  fmall  fort  of  Kalla  and  Tor  is  now  ruinous,  and  without  a garrifon. 
In  its  neighbourhood,  however,  arc  fome  remarkable  villages,  the  inliabitants  of  which, 
as  of  all  this  barren  coaft,  live  by  filhing. 

The  inhabitants  of  Beled-en-Naflara  are  Greek  Chriftians.  In  the  neighbourhood 
Is  a convent,  but  only  a Angle  ccclcfiaftic  in  it.  At  Bir  is  a well,  the  water  of  which  » 
better  than  that  at  Naba,  but  not  equal  to  what  the  Arabs  bring  upon  camels  from  the 
hills.  All  the  pilots  who  fail  between  Suez  and  Jidda  live  in  the  village  of  Jebil.  Each 
of  thefe  pilots  receives  five  hundred  crowns  for  the  voyage ; and  gains  fomething  befides 
in  the  courfe  of  it,  by  inftru&injj  young  perfons  who  accompany  him,  to  learn  his  art, 
which  confifts  merely  in  diftinguifhing  where  the  fand  banks  and  beds  of  coral  lie. 

Mr.  Forfkal  went  on  fhore  to  vifit  the  pretended  Valley  of  Elim.  The  ecclefiaftic 
belonging  to  the  Greek  convent  fent  a guide  to  conduct  him  thither.  He  found  it 
overgrown  with  date  trees.  As  he  did  not  immediately  return,  a report  arofe  in  the 
vcffel  that  he  had  been  detained  by  the  Arabs,  for  attempting  to  take  draughts  of  their 
hills.  Some  merchants,  who  were  alfo  janiffaries,  fet  inftantly  out,  to  relieve  and  bring 
him  back.  Happily,  the  report  turned  out  to  have  been  falfe,  and  Mr.  Forfkal  returned 
without  having  met  with  any  unpleafant  accident. 

In  this  place  we  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  that  whole  range  of  mountains  which 
terminates  with  Jibbel  Mufa,  and  forms  a mafs,  of  which  the  mountain  of  St. Catharine’s 
is  the  higheft  peak.  One  of  thofe  mountains  rifes  near  Tor.  We  had  a diftinct  view 
of  St.  Catharine’s,  and  perceived  how  high  it  towers  above  Sinai.  This  vaft  pile  of 
mountains  fills  the  whole  trad  between  the  two  arms  of  the  Arabic  gulf.  Near  the 
Ihore,  thofe  mountains  fink  into  fmall  hills,  which  Hope  into  Tandy  plains. 


Chap.  XII. — Voyage from  Tor  to  Jidda. 

WE  continued  till  we  had  failed  as  far  as  Ras  Mahotruned,  to  caft  anchor  every  night. 
But  between  that  cape  and  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  we  had  to  crofs  the  Red  Sea  at  its  full 
breadth.  The  Europeans  think  this  the  fafeft  route,  as  there  is  not  through  the  whole 
one  rock  on  which  a fliip  can  be  wrecked.  But  the  Turks  think  themfelves  undone, 
whenever  they  lofe  fight  of  land. 

So  many  misfortunes  happen,  indeed,  from  the  ignorance  of  their  feamen,  that  they 
have  reafon  for  their  fears.  Out  of  four  veffels  that  had  fet  out  rather  too  late  in  the 
foregoing  year,  two  had  perifhed  in  thefe  latitudes.  Some  perfons  who  had  made  the 
voyage  in  thofe  vefTels,  narrated  to  us  the  particulars  of  that  event,  which  afforded  no 
bad  fpecimenof  the  nautical  {kill  of  the  Turks.  When  the  ftorm  arofe,  all  the  Tailors 
and  paffengers  leaped  into  the  boats,  and  betook  themfelves  to  the  fhore.  The  two 
fhips  being  thus  abandoned  to  the  ftorm,  one  was  dafhed  againfl  a rock,  and  the  other 
fank.  The  matter  of  the  third  cut  away  the  cords  of  his  boats,  for  which  the  paffengers 
threatened  to  cut  him  in  pieces.  But  by  explaining  to  them  their  danger,  and  pro- 
mifing  to  extricate  them,  if  they  fhould  not  perplex-and  impede  him,  he  prevailed  upon 
them  to  aflift  him  in  faving  the  fhip. 

Ia  our  palTage,  we  found  ourfeives  !a  danger  of  a worfe  misfortune  than  fhipwreck. 

The 
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The  females,  who  were  lodged  under  us,  more  than  once  fuffered  linen,  which  they 
were  drying,  to  catch  (ire,  in  tonfequence  of  vjnch  the  veffcl  mu  ft  have  been  bunit, 
if  we  had  not  been  alarmed  by  their  fereams,  and  haftened  to  their  ailiftance.  The 
fecond  time  when  this  happened,  our  captain  was  enraged,  and  fent  down  an  inferior 
officer  into  the  feragHo,  to  br.it  the  women  for  (heir  carelcPhcfS.  The  infliction  of  this 
punifhment  produced,  at  firfr,  no  fmall  noife  among  them  , but  it  was  followed  by 
four  and  twenty  hour  of  a fweet  fdcnce.  Thole  women  were,  indeed,  extremely 
troublefome  and  ind. .erect.  Hearing  their  voices  fo  very  near  us,  I was  tempted  to 
look  through  a chink,  and  faw  three  or  four  of  them  naked  and  bathing. 

Nothing  remarkable  appeared  upon  the  track  by  which  we  failed,  uitlefs  a few  fmall 
and  defart  illands,and  the  fummits  of  feme  diftant  hills.  The  laft  objects  that  remained 
within  our  view,  upon  the  coaft  of  Egypt,  were  the  famous  mountains  of  emeralds, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Jibbel  Sumrud. 

On  the  17th  of  Obober,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  happened,  which  had  been  foretold  to 
our  captain  by  Mr.  Forfkal.  I Ihewed  this  phamonietion  through  glaffes  to  the  captain 
and  the  principal  merchants,  with  which  they  were  much  pleafed;  for,  among  the 
Mahometans,  a perfon  who  can  predial  an  eclipfe,  paffes  for  an  univerfal  fcholar,  and 
efpedally  for  a very  fkilful  phyftcian.  Mr.  Forfkal  was  confulted  by  feveral  of  the  paf- 
fengers,  who  fancied  themfelves  Tick  upon  a hidden.  He  mentioned  fome  harmlefs 
medicines  to  them,  and  recommended  exercife  and  a peculiar  regimen.  At  length, 
one  of  the  pilgrims,  complaining  that  he  could  not  fee  by  night,  my  friend  advifed  him 
to  light  a candle.  This  humorous  prefeription  did  him  better  fcrvicc  than  the  mod 
profound  (kill  in  medicine  could  have  done  : Thofe  Muffulmans  were  pleafed  to  find 
him  thus  accommodate  himfelf  to  their  manners,  and  became  very  fond  of  him. 

When  we  came  near  to  the  fmall  iflo  of  KafTani,  the  Turks  began  to  exprefs  their 
joy  at  having  efcaped  the  dangers  of  fuch  a pafiage,  and  having  fo  nearly  reached  the 
coaft  of  Arabia.  Cannons  and  mufkets  were  fired  ; the  fiiip  and  the  boats  were 
illuminated  with  lamps  and  lanthoms  ; and  all  was  exultation  and  jollity.  The  failors 
went  round  with  a box,  alking  a dole  from  the  paffengers ; every  one  gave  fome 
trifle  ; and  they  then  threw  into  the  fea, — not  the  money, — but  the  box  in  which  they 
had  collected  it. 

Continuing  our  courfe,wc  incurred  confiderabledanger,in  doubling  a cape  furrounded 
" with  banks  of  coral,  becaufe  our  pilot  was  drunk.  He  had  frequently  afked  us  for 
brandy,  on  pretence  that  he  could  not  fee  the  hills,  or  the  outline  of  the  coaft,  unlcfs 
his  fight  were  cleared  by  the  drinking  of  a little  llrong  liquor.  We  had  refufed  him,  for 
fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  other  Muflulmans  ; but  we  foon  faw  that  they  are  not  fo 
fcrupulous,  for  the  captain  fent  to  us  every  morning  for  a quarter  of  a bottle  of  brandy 
to  his  pilot.  The  Greek  merchants  might  perhaps  have  made  him  drunk,  by  adding 
to  the  iiofe  which  he  received  daily  from  us. 

We  arrived  foon  after  at  Jambo,  a walled  town  near  the  fea,  and  having  a fafe 
harbour.  Not  having  feen  a Angle  houfe,  fince  we  had  left  Tor,  we  felt  no  fmall 
pleafurc  at  the  fight  of  Jambo. 

Such  as  meant  to  take  Medina  on  their  way  to  Mecca,  went  on  fhore  -here.  Three 
of  our  party  alfo  landed,  and  took  their  fibres  in  their  hands,  like  the  other  paffengers. 
An  inhabitant  of  Jambo,  fuppofing  them  Turks,  gave  them  the  falutation  of  peace, 
Salam  Alicum,  and  entered  familiarly  into  converfation  with  them.  But  learning  that 
they  were  Franks,  he  became  vexed  at  having  profaned  his  form  of  falutation,'  by 
addrefling  it  to  Chriftians,  and  paftionately  railed  at  the  infolent  audacity  of  them 
infidels,  who  dared  to  wear  arms  in  Arabia.  But  the  other  Arabs  not  fcconding  his 
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complaint,  my  fellow  travellers  came  onboard,  without  meeting  with  any  other  unplea, 
fant  accident. 

After  Hopping  for  one  day  in  this  harbour,  we  proceeded  upon  our  voyage,  retiring 
by  degrees  front  the  coaft,  near  which  many  beds  of  coral  rocks  were  fcattered.  We 
had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  town  of  Maftura,  which  Hands  at  the  foot  of  a lull  of 
the  fame  name.  We  doubled  Cape  Wardan  ; and  anchored  nearRabogh,  a permanent 
liabitation  of  a body  of  Arabs,  who  lived  there  in  tents.  We  purchafed  from  them  a 
plentiful  Hock  of  provifions. 

. Pilgrims,  in  their  firfl  journey  to  Mecca,  are  obliged  to  aflame  the  Ihhram  immedi- 
ately after  palling  Cape  Wardan,  if  the  Hate  of  their  health  permit.  This  is  a piece  of 
linen,  which  is  wrapped  round  the  loins.  The  reft  of  the  body  is  naked  and  in  this 
Hate  they  proceed  tnrough  the  reft  of  the  pilgrimage,  till  they  have  vifited  the  Kaaba. 
The  only  other  garment  they  are  fuffered  to  wear,  is  a linen  cloth  upon  the  fhoulders, 
which  hangs  down  in  the  fafhion  of  a fcarf.  But  many,  under  pretext  of  indifpofition, 
retain  their  ordinary  drefs.  Others,  more  devout,  aflumed  the  Ihhram,  although  they 
had  been  formerly  at  Mecca  ; fo  that  by  the  evening,  we  faw  moll  of  thofe  Muflulmans 
drafted  in  a garb  different  from  what  they  had  worn  in  the  morning. 

It  may  feem  ftrange,  that  Mahomet  Ihould  have  enjoined  the  obfervance  of  dripping, 
which  is  fo  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  pilgrims.  But  this  law  was  inftituted  at  a 
time  when  his  followers  were  all  Arabs,  and  there  was  little  probability  that  his  religion 
would  be  propagated  in  more  northern  regions.  His  defign  was  to  make  the  pilgrims 
appear  with  due  humility,  and  in  the  common  drefs  of  the  Arabs.  Thofe  linens  are 
ftill  the  only  drefs  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  province.  But  the  Turks,  who  are  , 
accu Homed  to  wear  warm  clothes,  and  even  furred  cloaks,  find  it  extremely  uncom- 
fortable to  change  thefe  for  the  Ihhram.  Superftirion  maintains  local  cuftoms  and 
inftitutions,  even  after  circumftances  have  fo  changed,  as  to  make  them  counteraft  the 
purpofes  for  which  they  were  originally  intended.  The  members  of  feveral  religious 
orders  retain,  in  cold  countries,  the  common  drefs  of  the  warm  countries  in  which 
their  orders  were  inftituted.  In  a chilling  climate  we  fee  them  repair,  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  to  damp  icy  churches,  becaufe  the  primitive  Chriftians,  in  the  mild  climate 
of  Afia,affembled  through  the  whole  year,  in  fuch  buildings, which  were  there  agreeable 
by  their  coolnefs. 

At  length,  on  the  29th  of  Oftober,  we  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Jidda.  The  fame 
reafon  which  had  induced  us  to  enter  the  fhip  before  the  other  paffengers,  difpofed  us 
to  remain  in  it  till  they  had  all  gone  on  fbore.  Every  one  was  to  get  away  with  his  goods 
as  foon  as  poflible,  and  to  conceal  them  as  much  as  he  could  from  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms.  They  were  particularly  at  pains  to  conceal  their  ready  money,  which  pays 
two  and  a half  per  cent,  of  duty.  One  of  the  paffengers  failed  in  the  attempt  to  fecrete 
his  money;  for  his  purfe  bum  as  he  entered  the  boat,  and  his  crowns  fell  into  the  fcf. 
Thofe  who  defraud  the  cuftoms,  fuffer  no  confifcarion  of  their  goods  upon  detefHon  ; 
they  are  only  laughed  at.  In  feveral  places  in  Turkey,  thofe  detefted  in  thefe  pra&ices 
are  compelled  to  pay  the  duties  double. 

All  who  had  been  this  way  in  the  former  year,  and  were  now  returning  from  the 
city,  complained  bitterly  of  the  harlhnefs  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  the 
Cuftomhoufe  officers.  We  were  therefore  perplexed  about  our  ready  money,  not  that 
we  were  unwilling  to  pay  the  dudes,  but  we  were  afraid  of  being  plundered  by  the 
Arabs.  As  the  Mahometans  are  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  letters  of  exchange,  we 
had  been  obliged  to  carry  with  us  in  Venetian  fequins,  the  whole  fum  that  we  intended 
*q  expend  on  our  journey.  After  various  thoughts,  we  refolvcd  to  put  our  money  in 
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the  bottom  of  our  medicine  ched,  referving  only  two  hundred  fequins,  where  we 
expefted  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  to  fearch.  Our  ftratagem  fucceeded  ; and  ro 
perfon  offered  to  move  our  medicines. 

The  other  three  veffela  which  had  fet  out  with  us  from  Suez,  did  not  reach  Jidda 
till  a confiderable  time  after  our  arrival.  One  of  them,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  failors, 
had  been  in  great  danger  in  the  courfe  of  the  paffage.  She  was  even  overturned  in  the 
road,  the  failors  having,  in  order  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  the  merchants,  in 
difcharging  the  cargo,  placed  too  great  a weight  of  goods  upon  the  (lent  of  the  (hip. 
She  was  again  raffed  upon  her  keel,  but  a great  part  of  the  goods  had  fallen  into 
the  fea,  and  were  much  damaged ; a new  inflance  this,  of  the  unlkilfulnels  of  the 
Turkilh  feamen.  . 


Chap.  XIII.  — Of  Jidda , and  its  Vicinity. 

WE  entered  this  city  under  (Irong  apprehenfions  of  ill  treatment  from  its  inhabitants. 
Recolleiiing  with  what  contempt  Chriftians  are  regarded  at  Cairo,  and  how  our 
companions  had  been  infulted  by  the  Arab  at  Jambo ; we  feared  that  we  might 
experience  dill  more  of  the  inhofpitable  infolence  of  the  Muffulmans,  as  we  approached 
nearer  to  their  holy  cities.  But  we  found  ourfelves  agreeably  difappointed.  The 
inhabitants  of  Jidda,  who  are  much  accudomed  to  Chridian  merchants  in  the  European 
drefs,  were  not  druck  with  any  thing  drange  in  our  appearance,  and  did  not  feem  to 
take  much  notice  of  us.  We  went  freely  to  the  coffee-houfes  and  markets,  without 
differing  any  infults.  But  we  underdood  that  none,  except  Muffulmans,  are  permitted 
to  pafs  through  the  gate  that  opens  towards  Mecca,  or  even  to  approach  it ; and  kept 
therefore  carefully  at  a didance  from  that  gate,  led  we  might  be  difeovered. 

Our  letters  of  recommendation  were  of  great  ufe  to  us.  Mr.  Goehler  had  been 
perfonally  acquainted  with  the  Pacha  of  Jidda,  at  Condantinople,  and  had  accordingly 
recommended  us  to  him.  We  had  letters  from  two  confiderable  merchants  at  Cairo, 
to  two  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Jidda.  A poor  Scheich  had  given  us  one  to  the 
Kiaja,  the  Pacha’s  lieutenant  : a recommendation  from  which  we  had  not  expeded 
much,  but  which  was,  neverthclefs,  .of  more  fervice  to  us  than  all  the  red. 

That  Scheich  was  fccretary  to  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  academy  of 
Jamca-el-Alhar,  at  Cairo.  He  had  been  born  in  European  Turkey,  and  having  often 
heard  of  the  fuperiority  of  theEuropeanChridians  in  matters  of  fcience,he  camefrequently 
to  fee  us,  and  was  eager  to  receive  information  from  us.  lie  was  a truly  worthy  man, 
perfeftly  free  from  fuperdition,  and  a friend  to  the  whole  human  race.  Mr.  rorlkal 
and  I indruded  him  in  the  elements  of  botany  and  adronomy.  He,  for  his  part,  was 
very  ufeful  to  us,  exercifing  us  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  explaining  to  us  many 
things  of  which  we  mud  otherwife  have  remained  ignorant.  In  his  youth,  he  had 
given  the  Kiaja  fome  leffons.  He  had  written,  without  our  knowledge  by  the  lad 
caravan,  to  prepoffefs  his  old  friend  in  our  favour : and  gave  us,  befides,  this  letter 
to  him. 

As  we  had  not  time  to  deliver  all  our  letters  with  our  own  hands,  we  fent  thofe  to 
the  two  merchants  by  our  fervant,  in  hopes  that  they  might  find  us  lodgings.  But 
when  they  underdood  that  we  were  fo  many,  they  cxcufed  themfelves,  alledging  that 
it  was  not  pollible  to  find  a houfe  large  enough.  Had  we  been  fewer,  we  might  have 
taken  chambers  in  the  public  Kan.  Our  Greek  fervant,  when  we  were  thus  at  a Iofs 
for  lodgings,  applied  to  one  of  his  countrymen,  who  was  goldfmith  to  the  Sherriffe  of 
Mecca,  and  in  great  credit  with  the  principal  men  in  the  city.  This  goldfmith 
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informed  iiim,  that  the  Kiaja,  having  had  previous  intimation  of  our  coming,  had  given 
him  orders  to  do  us  any  lervice  in  his  power.  lie  cvenoil'ered  us  theufeof  his  own 
houfe  for  a night,  and  promifed  us  a whole  houfe  to  ourfelves,  by  next  day. 

Upon  receiving  this  notice,  we  went  inftantly  to  deliver  the  Scheldt's  letter  to  the 
Kiaja  ; who  received  us  with  great  politenefs.  We  went  afterwards  frequently  to  fee 
him  ; and  in  our  anfwers  to  his  quellions  concerning  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of 
Europe,  we  commiuticated  to  hint  and  his  friends  more  juft  and  favourable  ideas  of 
the  Europeans,  than  they  feemed  to  have  before  entertained.  The  Arabs  confider  us 
in  the  fame  light  in  which  we  rc>gard  the  Chinefe.  They  efteetn  thentfelves  the  more 
enlightened  and  ingenious  people;  and  think  they  do  us  great  honour,  when  they 
rank  us  in  the  fecond  place.  The  Kiaja  w fond  of  converting  about  aftronomy. 
Mr.  Forlkal,  w'ho  often  vilited  him,  periuade  liirn  to  form  a garden  for  plants  near 
his  houfe,  and  to  bring  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  the  ft)  rub  which  produces 
the  balm  in  Mecca.  The  Arabs  looked  upon  this  as  a happy  thought ; and  the  more 
fo,  bccaufe  the  balm  is  not  to  be  obtained  pure  at  Jidda,  Lut  is  commonly  corrupted 
with  an  intermixture  of  extraneous  fubftances,  before  it  comes  there. 

After  a few  days,  we  delivered  our  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Pacha.  He  had 
alfo  feme  knowledge  of  aftronomy,  and  wiflied  to  fee  our  inftruments.  He  thought 
them  better  than  thofe  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  and  (hewed  them  to  a Scheich,  a learned  Turk, 
whom  lie  had  with  him.  The  Pacha  and  the  Scheich  fpoke  no  language  but  the 
Turkifh,  to  which  I was  a flranger.  But  we  had  enough  of  interpreters  ; and,  among 
others  three  French  and  Italian  renegadoes,  in  the  fervice  of  the  Pacha.  Yet  the) 
knew  not  the  terms  of  fcience,  either  in  their  native  language,  or  in  the  Turkilh.  I 
could  not,  of  confequence,  make  myfelf  well  underftood  by  the  Pacha ; and  our 
converfatiuii  upon  thele  fubjedls  was  not  long  nor  profound.  With  the  Kiaja  I wras 
obliged  to  fpcak  Arabic,  which  Wound  not  a little  difficult,  being  Hill  ignorant  of  the 
terms  of  fcience  in  that  language. 

On  the  lit  of  November,  after  hiring  a houfe,  we  made  our  effedls  be  carried  to  the 
cuftomhoufe,  before  we  fhould  remove  them  into  the  city,  and  had  the  pleafure  to 
ohferve,  that  we  were  not  the  lefs  kindly  dealt  with  for  being  known  to  the  Kiaja. 
That  officer  fat  in  an  elevated  fituation,  w'ith  his.clerks  around  him,  and  dire  died  the 
goods  ol  the  merchants  to  lie  examined,  piece  by  piece ; but  he  was  fatisfied  with 
opening  our  trunks,  and  did  not  make  them  be  emptied.  The  officers  of  the  cuftoms 
expect  a gratuity,  when  they  behave  with  diferetion.  The  Sherrilie’s  goldfmith,  who 
hac  f.ken  upon  himfelf  the  direction  of  our  expence,  gave  them  a triile  in  our  name 
publicly. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  a party  of  Europeans,  among  whom  was  an  aftronomer, 
foon  reached  Mecca.  The  brother  of  the  reigning  Shcrriffe  was  at  that  time  advancing 
with  an  army  to  attack  the  city.  With  the  Mahometans,  an  aftronomer  is  always 
.deemed  an  aftrologer.  The  Sherriffe,  .therefore,  directed  his  Greek  goldfmith  to 
enquire  of  me.  Whether  he  Ihould  remain  in  polfeflion  of  the  fovereign  power,  or  be 
compelled  to  give  place  to  his  brother  ? 1 excufed  myfelf  from  returning  an  anfwer, 
as  being  ignorant  of  future  events,  and  as  cultivating  aftronomy  only  to  improve  the 
art  of  navigation.  But  Mr.  Von  Haven  replied,  that,  of  tile  two  brothers,  he  who  bore 
the  greateft  refemblance  to  Haftan,  the  founder  of  the  family,  fhould  remain  victorious. 
This  refponfe  turned  out  the  more  happily,  that  the  reigning  Sherrifte  was  enabled  to 
maintain  himfelf  upon  the  throne 

A nobleman  in  Jidda  afked  me  to  difeover  to  him  the  thief  w ho  had  ftolen  two 
hundred  fequins  which  he  had  loll.  I allcdged  the  fame  excufe  as  in  the  former 
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cafe.  He  then  applied  to  a famous  Scheich,  who  was  a better  affrologer  than  I.  The 
Scheie!)  gathered  all  his  fervants,  ranged  them  in  a line,  and  after  a long  prayer,  made 
each  of  them  take  inio  his  mouth  a bit  of  folded  paper,  telling  them,  that  they  who 
were  innocent  might  fwallow  it  with  fafety,  but  that  the  guilty  perfon  would  be  choked 
by  it.  They  alt  fwallowed  the  paper,  fave  one,  who,  being  thus  furprifed,and  embarraffed, 
confefled  the  theft,  and  made  reflitution. 

He  is  faid  to  have  been  Sultan  El  Gun,  fovereign  of  Egypt,  who  in  the  year  1514, 
furrounded  Jidda  with,  walls,  to  protefl  it  from  the  Portuguefe,  then  beginning  to 
become  formidable  on  the  Red  Sea.  Thofe  walls  are  dill  Handing,  but  are  now  fo 
ruinous,  that  a perfon  may,  in  many  places,  enter  over  them  on  horfeback.  The 
bridge  is  in  an  equally  defencelefs  Hate;  a ruinous  battery,  with  one  difmounted  cannon, 
is  ail  that  remains  to  Ihelter  it.  Some  cannons  before  the  palace  of  the  Pacha,  are 
jjood  for  nothing  but  to  return  the  falutc  of  (hips  which  enter  the  harbour.  This  palace 
is  but  an  indifferent  building,  like  the  houfes  of  the  other  Pachas  through  the  Ottoman 
empire.  In  the  city,  however,  are  feveral  tine  buildings  of  coral  Hone.  But  the  other 
houfes  are  flight  wooden  fabrics,  like  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  Arabs  through  the 
country. 

The  city  is  entirely  deflitute  of  water.  The  inhabitants  hav*  none  to  drink,  but 
what  is  collected  by  the  Arabs,  in  refervoirs  among  the  hills,  and  brought  by  them  from 
thence  upon  camels. 

People  of  diflinction  in  this  place  drefs  nearly  as  the  Turks  in  Cairo.  But  the  poorer 
fort  wear  only  a Hurt  without  breeches.  The  Bedouins  in  the  neighbourhood  wear 
only  the  Ihhram  upon  their  loins.  The  drefs  of  the  women  among  the  lower  ranks 
is  the  fame  which  is  worn  by  the  Arabian  females  in  general ; large  drawers,  a flowing 
Hurt,  and  a veil.  Many  of  the  poorer  people  are  employed  in  filhing,  by  which  they 
feem  to  earn  but  a lcanty  living. 

The  country  lying  immediately  around  this  city  is  fandy  and  barren.  If  we  may 
believe  tradition,  thefe  regions  have  undergone  no  change  lince  the  creation  ; for  the 
tomb  of  Eve  is  Hill  Ihewn  in  a fpot  at  no  great  diHance  from  the  fca.  But  I have 
remarked  fome  fure  indications  of  the  fea  having  receded  from  the  furfacc  of  the  land 
here  as  well  as  in  other  places.  At  a certain  diHance  from  the  Ihore,  are  hills  entirely 
compofed  of  coral-rock,  and  having  a perfect  refemblance  to  the  banks  of  coral  lying 
along  the  coafl. 

As  I was  walking  by  the  harbour,  I had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  a Angular 
praftice,  which  the  Arabs  ufe  for  taking  up  wild  ducks.  The  perfon  who  is  in  fearch 
of  the  game,  firips,  puts  fea  weeds  upon  his  head,  and  approaches  the  bird.  The 
duck,  not  being  alanned  at  the  fight  of  the  fea  weeds,  Hirs  not  till  the  Arab  feizes  it 
it  by  the  feet. 

Pococke,  and  fome  other  travellers,  were  not  credited,  when  they  fpoke  of  this 
inode  of  taking  wild  fowls  as  practifed  in  China.  But  no  faff  can  be  more  certain. 

Chap.  XIV.  — The  Government  and  Trade  of  Jidda. 

JIDDA  has  been  always  a part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Sherriffe  of  Mecca.  The 
Turkilh  Sultan  fends,  indeed,  a Pacha  to  this  city;  but  he  is  not  abfolule  fovereign 
of  it.  The  fupreme  authority  is  (hared  between  the  Sherriffe  and  the  Turkilh  governor. 
The  latter  is  changed  every  year ; and  accordingly  refufes  fometimes  to  obey  the 
Pacha ; as  did  the  prefent  KJaja,  in  one  iuHance,  during  our  Hay  at  Jidda. 

The 
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The  SherrifFe  keeps  an  officer,  who  is  called  his  Vifier,  to  reprefent  him  in  thi* 
city ; and  on  this  Vifier,  folelv,  do  all  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jidda,  as  are  the 
Sherritfe’s  fubjefts,  depend.  This  officer  is  always  chofen  out  of  the  family  of  the 
SherrifFe,  from  among  thofe  who  afpire  to  the  fovereign  power.  A defcendant  of  a 
noble  Arab  family  would  not  deign  to  compear  before  a judge  of  a meaner  birth. 

The  revenue  arifmgfiom  the  cuflomsis  fhared  between  the  Sultan  and  the  SherrifFe; 
upon  which  account  the  Kiaia  and  the  Vifier  always  attend  together,  when  goods  are 
examined.  The  dues  of  cultom  are  fixed  at  to  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  goods, 
eliimated  arbitrarily  by  the  cuflomhoufc  officers ; fo  that  they  may  be  confidered  as 
eqii.il,  in  reality,  to  12  or  15  per  cent.  The  Englifh,  however,  are  particularly 
favoured,  even  more  than  the  fubje&a  of  the  Sultan  : They  pay  only  8 per  cent,  and 
are  fuffered  to  difeharge  this  in  goods  ; whereas  all  others  muft  produce  money. 

Although  the  trade  of  Jidda  is  fo  confiderable,  vet  this  city  is  no  more  than  a mart 
between  Egypt  and  India.  The  fhips  from  Suez  feldom  proceed  farther  than  this  port ; 
and  thofe  from  India  are  not  futFered  to  advance  to  Suez.  The  mailer  of  a veil'd 
from  Surat  being  driven  one  year  too  far  north  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Jidda,  proceeded 
to  Suez,  and  there  difeharged  his  cargo.  Hut  he  W3S  put  in  prifon  next  year  at  Jidda, 
and  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  dues  that  would  have  been  charged  at  Jidda,  upon  the 
goods  which  he  had  difpofed  of  at  Suez. 

Were  it  not  for  this  advantage,  the  trade  of  Suez  would  be  very  trifling.  The 
circumjacent  country  affords  nothing  but  Taif  almonds  for  an  objeft  of  traffic ; of 
thefe,  indeed,  the  Englifh  carry  five  hundred  thoufand  weight  a-year  to  India.  Balm 
of  Mecca  is  alfo  brought  hither  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Medina,  as  an  article  for 
exportation. 

The  imports  are  greater,  becaufe  both  Mecca  and  Medina  are  to  be  fupplied  from 
this  market.  I.arge  quantities  of  com,  rice,  lentiles,  fugar,  oil,  &c.  are  imported  from 
Egypt,  without  which  this  part  of  Arabia  could  not  polfibly  be  inhabited.  All  goods 
irom  Europe  come  alfo  by  the  way  of  Egypt ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  which 
are  brought  hither  from  India  pafs  generally  into  Egypt. 

hjpillet,  who  refided  long  in  Cairo,  imagined  that  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  the 
nations  of  Europe,  to  conduit  their  trade  to  India  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  it 
is  doubtful  whether  fhips  would  be  allowed  to  pafs  the  harbour  of  Jidda.  They 
would  undoubtedly  meet  with  much  fraud  and  chicanery  at  Suez  ; for  the  proprietors 
of  the  veflels  which  trade  at  prefent  between  the  two  harbours,  are  the  moil  refpedtable 
merchants  in  Cairo.  Befidos,  the  exorbitant  duties  which  would  be  exadted,  would 
greatly  curtail  their  profits.  But  European  merchants  would  hardly  be  hindered  to  fettle 
at  Jidda  : One  Englilhman  has  lived  feveral  years  here. 

A circumftance  which  mull  always  have  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  Hate 
of  this  trade,  is  the  low  ftate  of  the  finances  of  the  Government  which  prefides  here. 
Continually  in  want  of  money,  they  often  require  the  merchants  to  advance  fome  part 
of  the  duties  for  the  next  year,  and  promife  to  difeount  what  is  thus  advanced,  when 
it  falls  due.  But  thefe  advances,  when  once  obtained,  are  left  to  accumulate  year  after 
year,  and  will  never  be  repaid.  The  Englifh  have  not  yet  fubmitted  to  thefe  impofitions  : 
but  their  firm  refufal  continually  embroils  them  with  the  officers  of  Government. 

No  money  is  coined  m this  province  ; the  fpecic  current  here  is  all  foreign,  and  the 
fame  as  at  Conftantinople  and  Cairo.  But  the  larger  coins  pafs  at  a higher  rate  here 
than  in  Cairo,  becaufe  fmall  money  is  more  plentiful  here  than  even  where  it  is  coined. 
Pilgrims  bring  this  abundance  of  fmall  money  into  the  country,  to  defray  their  travelling 
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expcnces,  and  the  alms  which  they  are  obliged  to  beftow  on  their  journey,  and  in  the 
Holy  City.  That  fmall  money  is  never  carried  out  of  the  country,  and  the  province  is, 
by  confequence,  abfolutely  overflowed  with  it. 

1 have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  trading  janiflaries.  Thofe  are  properly  merchants, 
who  have  enrolled  themfelves  among  the  janiflaries,  that  they  might  be  prote&ed  by  the 
privileges  of  that  body  from  the  itnpofitions  to  which  they  would  othcrwife  be  expofed 
in  conducing  their  traffic ; but  they  perform  no  military  duty,  and  receive  no  pay. 
Such  a janiflary  is  independent  of  the  civil  magiltraie,  and  amenable  to  no  judges  but 
the  officers  of  the  military  body  to  which  he  belongs.  He  enjoys  alfo  an  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  cuftom-houfe  dues,  for  a trunk  and  two  bafkets,  which  are'allowcd 
them  for  the  conveyance  of  their  baggage  and  provifions.  But,  inflead  of  baggage  or 
provifions,  the  trading  janiflaries  take  care  to  fill  the  trunk  and  bafkets  with  their  mod 
precious  goods.  I have  feen,  likewife,  fome  fhip  captains  and  pilots  who  had  inroiled 
themfelves  among  the  janiflaries,  . folely  to  acquire  importance,  and  to  fecure  the 
prote&ion  of  this  powerful  body,  who  are  always  ready  to  fupport  and  defend  a 
brother  janiflary ; for  fuch  janiflaries  did  not  fhare  the  privileges  of  their  Turkifh 
brethren. 

While  we  were  in  Jidda,  the  janiflary  traders,  refenting  the  ftridtnefs  with  which  their 
goods  were  infpefted,  threatened  to  defend  themfelves  with  the  help  of  their  fellows, 
from  what  they  called  injuftice.  The  Kiaja  and  Vifier  ordered  ftrong  detachments 
from  the  troops  of  the  Pacha  and  the  Sultan,  to  attend  them  to  the  cuftom-houfe ; and 
the  mutineers  were  thus  repreffed.  But  after  our  departure,  the  janiflaries  aflembled  in 
arms ; upon  which  the  Pacha  direSed  forne  cannons  to  be  pointed  againfl  the  houfe  in 
which  the  ringleaders  were  aflembled,  and  all  became  quiet. 

Chap.  XV.  — Voyage  from  Jidda  to  Lohtia. 

OUR  orders  were  to  proceed  as  direftly  as  poffible  to  Yemen  ; and  nothing  detained 
us  at  Jidda  but  the  prevalence  of  the  north  wind,  which  kept  back  the  arrival  of  the 
fhips  going  thither  for  coffee ; for  there  were  none  elfe  with  which  we  could  continue 
our  voyage  to  the  fouth  of  the  Arabic  Gulph.  At  laft  fome  of  thofe  veffels  arrived 
in  the  beginning  of  December  ; and  we  were  advifed  to  take  our  paffage  in  a fhip  from 
Mafkate,  bound  to  Hodeida,  for  a cargo  of  coffee. 

We  went  in  hafte  to  fee  this  veffel,  but  were  not  a little  furprifed  to  find  it  more 
like  a hogfhead  than  a fhip.  It  was  only  feven  fathoms  long,  by  three  in  breadth.  It 
had  no  deck  ; its  planks  were  extremely  thin,  and  feemed  to  be  only  nailed  together, 
but  not  pitched.  The  Captain  wore  nothing  but  a linen  cloth  upon  his  loins  ; and 
his  failors,  who  were  nine  in  number,  and  all  black  Oaves  from  Africa  or  Malabar,  had 
nothing  to  cover  their  nakednefs,  but  about  an  hand  breadth  of  linen,  bound  upon 
their  haunches  with  a cord.  Our  friends  perfuaded  us  not  to  ftickle  at  appearances, 
as  the  Arabs  of  Mafkate  are  efteemed  good  failors,  and  manage  their  fails  like  Euro- 
pean mariners } whereas  the  fubjefts  of  the  Imam  are  very  unfkilful  navigators,  and 
ufe  mats  for  fails,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage.  We  took  theiradvice  and  agreed 
with  the  maftcr  for  our  paffage  to  Hodeida. 

Our  firft  intention  had  been  to  go  ftraight  by  fea  to  Mokha,  as  we  hoped  that  fome 
Englifh  veffel  might  be  found  there.  But  we  were  told,  that  this  paffage  would  be  ex- 
tremely tedious,  and  that  we  might  travel  more  agreeably  by  land,  and  could  meet  with 
no  moleftation  in  the  dominions  of  the  Imam.  However,  the  danger  of  living  among 
Arabs,  whom  we  reprelented  to  ourfelvcs  fuch  as  thofe  whom  we  had  feen  in  the 
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defart,  (till  dwelt  upon  our  imagination.  But  our  friends  again  allured  us,  that  our 
fears  were  groundlefs ; and  we  accordingly  determined  to  land  at  Loheia,  or  rather  at 
Hodeida,  as  we  Ihould  thus  begin  the  fooner  to  traverfe  Arabia  the  Happy.  The  Kiaja 
gave  us  letters  to  the  Dolas,  or  governors  of  Loheia  and  Hodeida : and  the  merchants 
to  whom  we  had  been  recommended,  gave  us  others  to  fome  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants in  thofe  two  cities.  The  Pacha  gave  orders  that  our  baggage  Ihould  pafs 
unexamined.  . 

We  had  freighted  the  veffel  for  ourfelves  alone : but  yet  we  found  it  laden  with 
goods.  The  mailer  excufed  this,  by  telling  us,  that  thefe  were  abfolutely  necelfary 
for  ballad.  A fmall  fpace  was  however  allotted  to  each  of  us,  which  we  found  fpread 
with  a draw  mat,  intended  equally  for  a feat  and  a bed,  upon  which  we  might  deep  if 
we  could.  Bales  of  goods  occupied  every  place  elfe,  except  one  fmall  comer,  which 
ferved  as  a kitchen.  It  was  impodible,  therefore,  to  walk  or  take  the  lead  exercife. 
Mr.  Cramer  lod  his  watch  the  firft  night  between  the  boards  and  a mat  of  branches  of 
trees,  which  was  fpread  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  to  keep  the  goods  dry.  It  was 
found  undamaged,  when  we  reached  Loheia ; a circumdance  which  proves  that  the 
timber  of  thofe  veflels  is  more  clofely  joined  than  one  would  at  fird  imagine. 

We  fet  out  from  Jidda  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  our  Captain  followed  the 
practice  of  cading  anchor  every  night ; although  the  banks  of  coral  are  lefs  numerous 
in  the  fouthem  than  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Arabic  Gulph.  If  we  had  fecn 
few  towns  or  villages  between  Suez  and  Jidda,  we  faw  no  more  between  Jidda  and 
Loheia. 

Our  voyage  was  uniformly  fafe  and  pleafant.  We  obferved  fome  flying  filhes, 
which  the  Arabs  call  fea  locuds.  On  the  fixth  day  of  our  voyage,  we  overtook  a 
veffel  belonging  to  Hodeida,  which  had  failed  from  Jidda  three  days  before  us.  This 
was  an  indance  of  the  flow  failing  of  the  Ihips  of  Yemen,  whofe  mat  fails  receive  fo 
little  wind,  that  often  the  Arabs  can  fcarce  get  out  of  the  harbour.  We  faw  alfo 
feveral  fmall  veflels,  which  proceeded  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  Ihew  themfelves  to  be 
managed  by  men  of  much  more  fpirit  than  the  Turkifh  failors. 

After  feven  days  failing  we  anchored  near  Ghunfude,  a confiderable  city,  but  con- 
fiding merely  of  huts.  It  belongs  to  the  Sherriffe  of  Mecca,  and  is  governed  by  one 
of  his  officers,  who  lives  in  a fmall  ifle,  at  fome  didance  from  the  city.  He  is  obliged 
to  pafs  daily  between  the  ifle  and  the  town,  in  order  to  attend  the  receipt  of  the 
cuftoms.  All  the  Ihips  which  are  employed  in  carrying  coffee  to  Jidda,  are  obliged 
to  anchor  here,  and  pay  a duty  to  the  Sherriffe.  They  are  under  no  neceflity  of 
flopping  on  their  return  ; if  the  crew,  however,  wilh  to  go  on  Ihore,  they  may  obtain 
a general  permiflion  for  the  payment  of  two  crowns. 

Next  day  after  our  departure  from  Ghunfude,  where  we  (laid  only  one  day,  we 
paffed  within  fight  of  Hali,  where  the  Sherriffe  of  Mecca  keeps  a garrifon.  This  city 
is  upon  the  confines  of  his  dominions,  and  upon  the  border  of  the  province  of  Hedjas. 
The  neighbouring  Arabs  belong  to  Yemen. 

As  our  captain  needed  provifions,  we  had  an  early  opportunity  of  forming  ac- 
quaintance with  thofe  independent  Arabs  who  live  between  the  dominions  of  the  two 
Sherriffes  of  Mecca  and  Abu-Arifch.  They  are  governed  by  Schiecbs  of  their  own, 
and  profefs  a religion  which  feems  to  have  been  that  of  their  anceftors  before  Maho- 
met arofe.  We  had  heard  it  mentioned,  that  thofe  people  have  a ftrong  inclination  to 
appropriate  the  clothes  of  travellers  : in  imitation  of  our  Ihip  captain,  therefore,  we 
dreffed  ourfelves  modeftly  and  Amply,  in  different  Hurts,  and  in  this  guife  went  on 
fliore  unarmed.  Some  men  immediately  advanced  to  meet  us;  inffcad  of  a turban 
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they  wore  only  a firing  upon  the  head,  to  confine  the  hair ; and  a cloth  upon  the 
loins  was  all  the  reft  of  their  drefs.  Conceiving  our  behaviour  to  be  expreffive  of  fufpicion 
and  diftruft,  they  threw  down  their  lances,  and  told  us  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear. 

As  we  wiflied  to  purchafe  provifions,  they  led  us  to  their  tents.  As  we  approached, 
two  women  came  out  to  meet  us,  and  refpe&fully  kifled  the  arms  of  the  Schiechs,  who  * 
kifled  their  heads  in  return.  They  wore  no  veils  upon  their  faces ; their  eyes  were 
blackened  with  lead  ore ; and  they  had  black  fpots  itnpreflcd,  as  ornaments  upon 
their  brows,  cheeks,  and  chin.  Thofe  beauties,  whofe  complexion  was  a yellowilh 
brown,  and  who  were  almoft  naked,  immediately  aiked  us  for  Kochhel,  to  blacken 
their  eyes,  and  for  Elhcune  to  dye  their  nails  yellow.  We  were  not  a little  mortified 
that  we  had  forgotten  to  provide  ourfelves  in  thefc  articles,  by  which  we  might  have 
been  enabled  to  gratify  the  eagemefs  of  thofe  fair  ones  for  drefs,  and  to  fupply  them 
with  powerful  aids  to  their  charms.  They  regaled  us  with  milk  and  butter,  which 
had  been  kept  in  goat  (kins,  and  gave  us  had  bread  to  cat  with  thefe  dainties.  They 
were  not  difpleafed  at  our  paying  them  before  hand.  Although  wanderers  in  the 
defart,  they  feemed  to  us  more  civilized  than  inoft  of  the  other  Bedouin  tribes. 

Next  day,  after  this  interview,  we  halted  neir  a mountain  called  Konembel,  fituated 
in  the  middle  of  the  fea,  and  faid  by  the  Arabs  to  have  been  originally  a volcano.  It 
may  poflibly  be  the  remains  of  that  burning  ifland  which  is  placed  by  Arrian  and 
Ptolemy  in  thefe  latitudes.  We  faw,  likewife,  not  far  off,  the  city  of  Gefan,  fituate 
upon  a tongue  of  land,  on  the  coaft  ; but  we  did  not  venture  to  approach  it ; for  the 
Sherriffe  to  whom  it  belongs  bears  the  character  of  being  inhofpitable  to  ftrangers. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  we  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Loheia,  and  caft  anchor 
within  a league  of  ihe  town. 


ROUTE  FROM  LOHEIA  TO  BEIT  EL  FAKIH. 

Chap.  XVI. — Of  our  Stay  at  Loheia. 

BETWEEN  Suez  and  Loheia,  we  had  heard  much  of  the  independent  Schiechs, 
who  are  unwilling  to  fuffer  ftrangers  to  enter  their  dominions.  From  this  circumftance 
we  could  not  readily  credit  what  was  told  us  concerning  the  eafe  and  fecurity  with 
which  we  might  travel  through  the  territories  of  the  Imam  of  Sana.  It  was  for  this 
reafon  that  we  had  wiflied  to  go  flraight  by  fea  to  Mokha ; although  we  had  been 
often  enough  oppofed  by  contrary  winds,  to  make  us  weary  of  this  mode  of  travel- 
ling. Two  merchants  of  Mokha,  who  had  fet  out  with  us,  determined,  however,  to 
continue  their  journey  by  land.  We  thought  it  might  be  proper  to  accompany  them 
into  the  city,  where  we  might  learn  from  the  governor,  whether  wc  could  be  fafe  to 
travel  by  land  between  Loheia  and  Mokha. 

Dola,  or  Emir,  is  the  title  which  the  Arabs  give  to  the  governor  of  cities.  He  of 
Loheia  was  an  Emir,  and  his  name  was  Farhan.  He  was  a native  of  Africa,  and 
entirely  black ; but  had  been  brought  into  Arabia  in  his  youth,  and  fold  to  a man 
of  rank,  who  was  fince  dead,  after  having  occupied  one  of  the  firft  offices  in  the  fervice 
of  the  Imam.  He  had  given  young  Farhan  a good  education,  and  had  obtained  for 
him  a fmall  office,  in  which  he  gave  fo  much  fatisfaftion,  that  his  merit  foon  raifed 
him  to  be  Dola  of  a confiderable  city.  We  found  him  to  poffefs  the  dignified  polite- 
nefs  of  a nobleman,  the  Uriel  integrity,  and  the  candid  benevolence  of  a true  friend  to 
mankind. 
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We  explained  to  him  our  fituation ; and  told  him  that  we  were  Europeans,  and 
wilhed  to  go  by  Ilodeida  to  Mokha,  where  we  hoped  to  find  fome  Englifti  (hips,  in 
which  we  might  take  our  paffage  to  India ; but,  being  ((rangers  to  the  country  through 
which  we  were  to  travel,  had  brought  a letter  to  him  from  the  Kiaja  of  Jidda,  and 
another  from  one  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Jidda  to  Maechfen-el-Makkawifch,  the 
chief  merchant  in  Loheia.  The  Etnir  had  known  a good  many  Europeans,  or  Franks, 
at  Mokha,  buf  had  never  before  feen  any  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  the  Eaft,  which  is, 
however  univerfally  worn  by  the  Oriental  Chriftians.  We  knew  that  the  Muffulmans 
regard  Chriftians  with  greater  efteetn  than  thofe  of  any  other  religious  community, 
except  their  own.  When  we  were  afked,  therefore,  by  Emir  Farham,  whether  we 
were  Franks  or  Nazariccs,  we  replied  that  we  were  both  ; fearing  that  he  might,  per- 
haps, take  the  Europeans  for  Pagans.  IVIrechfen,  the  merchant  was  then  fick  ; but 
the  Emir  font  for  his  clerk,  to  receive  the  letter  in  our  hands,  addreffed  to  him. 

Hitherto  this  governor  had  known  no  Europeans  but  India  merchants.  He  was 
furprifed  when  he  underftood  from  the  letters,  that  one  of  us  was  a phyfician ; another 
in  ft-arch  of  plants  ; and  a third,  an  obferver  of  (tars.  Struck  with  this  fingularity, 
and  fuppofing  that  we  might  not  be  in  very  great  hafte,  he  propofed  to  us  to  (lay  fotne- 
time  at  Loheia,  offering  to  fend  us  to  Mokha  upon  his  own  camels.  Ma:chfen,  the 
merchant,  who  needed  a phyfician,  camcftly  invited  us,  at  the  fame  time,  to  take  up 
our  lodgings  in  one  of  his  houfes. 

We  were  delighted  thus  to  find  the  Arabs  more  civilized  the  further  we  pro- 
ceeded from  Egypt,  and  to  meet  with  fo  polite  a reception  among  the  people  who 
were  the  object  ot  our  enquiries.  We  were  ftill  more  delighted  that  the  people  themfelves 
contributed  to  afford  us  opportunities  of  traverfing  their  country  unfufpeCled.  To 
hide  our  joy  at  the  propofal,  we  expreffed  our  fears  of  danger  in  travelling  fo  near 
the  feat  of  the  war  between  the  Schiechs  of  Mekkrami  and  the  Sherriffe  of  Abu-Arifch. 
But  the  Emir  affured  us,  that  we  (hould  be  fafe  from  all  danger  at  Loheia,  and  might 
travel  in  full  fecurity  through  the  whole  territories  of  his  tnafter  the  Imam. 

We  no  longer  hefitated  to  quit  the  veffel.  The  captain  not  having  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  exact  payment  of  our  paffage,  when  we  came  firft  on  board,  now  applied 
to  the  governor,  begging  him  to  compel  us  to  pay  in  full  for  our  paffage  to  Hodeida. 
The  Emir  generoufly  replied,  that  he  would  pay  his  demand  from  his  own  purfe,  if  we 
refufed  ; and  the  merchant  Mxchfen  made  the  fame  promife.  Wc  did  not  put  the 
generofity  of  our  Arabian  friends  to  the  trial  j but  felt  ourfelves  deeply  indebted  to  them 
for  their  fcrvices. 

When  we  fpoke  of  the  conveyance  of  our  baggage  to  the  (hore,  the  Emir  Cent  his 
own  boat  for  it ; and,  to  fpareusall  trouble,  directed  the  merchant’s  clerk  to  fatisfy 
the  officers  of  the  cuftoms.  In  the  evening  he  fent  us  an  excellent  (hcep,  as  a prefent 
of  welcome,  and  accompanied  it  with  a letter,  in  which  he  called  us  his  guefts,  and 
affured  us  of  his  friendlhip.  His  boat  having  only  mat  fails,  moved  fo  (lowly  that 
we  could  not  bring  all  our  effects  on  (h<5re.  The  Emir,  understanding  that  we  were 
uneafy  upon  this  head,  immediately  font  fome  foldiers  to  guard  our  baggage. 

We  paffed  the  night  on  the  (hore,  whither  our  good  friend  Matchfen,  who  very 
naturally  fuppofed  that  pur  cooking  utenfils  mud  be  yet  in  confufion,  fent  us  an  ex- 
cellent fupper.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  wine  ; and  our  flock  of  bad  brandy,  which 
we  had  brought  from  Jidda,  was  by  this  time  finilhed.  We  might  have  Supplied 
ourfelves  with  wine,  and  other  liquors,  from  the  Jews  of  Sana,  who  manufafture  large 
quantities  of  thol'c  articles  ; but  we  (hould  have  been  obliged  to  carry  them  in  copper 
veffels,  which  would  have  rendered  them  noxious  to  the  health.  They  offered  us  a 
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Tort  of  bowza,  which  we  found  naufeous.  We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  content 
ourfelves  with  the  profpedt  of  living  without  ftrong  liquor  of  any  kind  for  fome  months. 

Our  trunks  were  carried  next  day  to  the  cuflom-houfe ; they  were  opened ; and  we 
were  afraid  that  they  might  be  ftridly  examined.  But  the  cuflom-houfe  officers  behaved 
with  great  civility.  We  had  remarked,  that  the  Emir's  attention  was  fixed  upon  our 
inflruments  folely,  and  that  he  feemed  anxious  to  underftand  the  ufes  of  them  : We 
therefore  explained  to  him  whatever  he  wifhed  to  know.  Mr.  Forfkal  (hewed  him  fome 
fmall  objcfts  through  a microfcope ; and  he  was  mod  agreeably  furprifcd  to  fee  minute 
infe&s  magnified  to  fo  large  a fize. 

The  houfe  affigned  us  for  a lodging  was  built  in  the  Eaftem  fafhion,  wi  th  a fquare 
court  in  the  middle.  There  was  not  one  well  furnifhed  room  in  it ; yet  it  confided 
of  fevcral  dill  inch  apartments,  into  which  the  entrance  was  through  an  open  gallery, 
which  extended  all  around  it.  This  lodging  was  far  from  being  elegant,  in  comparifon 
with  the  fplendid  inns  in  Europe ; but  in  Arabia  it  was  both  elegant  and  commodious. 
At  firft  our  court  was  conflamly  filled  with  crowds  of  people  curious  to  fee  us.  This 
we  found  troublefome ; and  therefore  hired  a porter  who  fullered  none  to  enter  but 
perfons  who  had  bufincfs  to  tranfad  with  us. 

Chap.  XVII.  — Of  the  City  of  Lohera. 

THE  city  of  Loheia  has  flood  only  for  thefe  three  centuries.  Its  founder  and  patron 
was  a Mahometan  faint,  called  Schiech  Scclei,  who  built  a hut  on  the  fhore  where 
Loheia  now  (lands,  and  fpent  there  the  reft  of  his  days  as  a hermit.  After  his  death, 
a Kabbet,  or  houfe  of  prayer,  was  raifed  over  the  tomb ; and  it  was  afterwards  by 
degrees  embellifhed  and  endowed.  Some  devout  perfons  imagining  that  it  would  be  a 
great  happinefs  to  them  to  live  near  the  remains  of  fo  holy  a perfon,  built  huts  for 
themfelves  about  his  tomb.  Nearly  at  the  fame  time  the  harbour  of  Marabea,  a 
neighbouring  city  in  which  a governor  refided,  was  filled  up.  The  inhabitants  upon 
this  defcrtcd  their  city,  and  fettled  at  Loheia,  whither  the  feat  of  government  was  alio 
transferred. 

I remarked  upon  this  occafion,  that  the  Sunnites,  the  prevalent  fed  in  this  province, 
although  forbidden  by  the  Koran  to  pay  any  ads  of  worfhip  to  created  beings,  yet 
regard  their  faints  with  very  Angular  veneration.  In  this  part  of  Arabia,  the  poflerity 
of  the  faints  are  treated  with  as  much  refped  as  is  (hewn  to  the  poflerity  of  Mahomet 
at  Mecca.  Every  perfon  who  can  number  a reputed  faint  among  his  anceflors,  is  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  Schiech,  and  confidered  as  an  ecclefiaftic  by  birth.  Families 
thus  find  it  their  interefl  to  eftablifh,  by  every  poffible  means,  the  fandity  of  the  perfon 
to  whom  they  owe  their  origin,  and  to  maintain  the  authenticity  of  the  miracles  aferibed 
to  him.  In  this  manner  is  fuperflition  daily  extending  its  influence  among  the  Maho- 
metans, and  feigned  miracles  are  conflantly  multiplying. 

The  territory  of  Loheia  is  arid  and  barren.  The  harbour  is  fo  indifferent  that  even 
the  fmallefl  vends  are  obliged  to  anchor  at  a diftance  from  the  city  ; and,  when  the 
tide  is  at  ebb,  laden  boats  cannot  approach  near  it.  Notwithflanding  this  difadvantage 
a confiderable  trade  in  coffee  is  carried  on  from  I^oheia ; the  coffee  is  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  expofcd  in  one  large  heap  for  falc.  This  coffee  is  not  reputed 
to  be  fo  good  as  that  which  comes  from  Beit-el-Fakih,  and  is  (hipped  at  Mokha  and 
Hodcida.  But  coffee  is  to  be  purchaled  here  upon  more  reafonable  terms ; and  the 
carriage  to  Jidda  cofts  lefs.  On  this  account  feveral  merchants  from  Cairo  live  at 
Loheia,  and  others  come  annually  hither  to  make  purchales  of  coffee.  In  this  city  are 
alfo  forty  poor  Banians,  employed  in  different  trades. 
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Loheia,  although  without  walls,  is  not  entirely  defencelefe.  Twelve  towers,  guarded 
by  foldiers,  Hand  at  equal  diftances  round  it.  Thefe  towers  refemble  thofe  in  fome 
of  the  imperial  cities  of  Germany  ; the  height  of  its  gates  renders  it  neceffary  to  climb 
up  to  them  upon  ladders.  In  Turkey,  and  even  in  Europe,  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  approach  near  fuch  formications,  in  order  to  examine  them.  But  the  Arab 
guards  fat  fmoking  their  pipes  and  drinking  Kifcher,  and  gave  me  no  interruption  in 
my  walks  about  them.  Some  of  the  officers  even  invited  me  to  fit  down  and  partake 
of  their  refreflimcnts.  They  put  many  queflions  to  me  concerning  the  military  {kill 
of  the  Europeans,  and  feemed  to  be  furpnfed  at  what  I told  them.  I {hewed  them  our 
invention  for  writing  without  ink,  and  in  their  prefence,  drew  with  a pencil  the  lines 
and  angles  necelfary  for  laying  down  the  plan  of  the  city,  while  they  had  no  fufpicion 
of  my  purpofe,  but  called  on  their  comrades  from  the  neighbouring  towers  to  fee  my 
exhibition. 

Only  one  of  thofe  towers,  and  that  newly  built  by  Emir  Farhan,  Ls  fuch  as  to  admit  of 
being  defended  by  cannons.  The  reft  are  fo  ill  built,  that  the  Arabs  of  Hafchid,  fome 
time  fince,  made  their  way  through  them,  and  fet  fire  to  the  city.  The  inhabitants  are 
fenfible  of  the  weaknefs  of  their  fortifications.  After  our  departure,  upon  fome  hun- 
dreds of  thofe  Arabs  advancing  through  the  province  towards  the  Ihore,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  left  Loheia,  and  took  refuge  in  a fmall  iiland,  carrying  with  them  their  moft 
precious  efle&s.  But  their  terror  proved  to  have  been  premature ; for  Emir  Farhan 
no  fooner  put  his  troops  in  motion,  than  thofe  contemptible  enemies  retreated. 

Several  of  the  houfes  in  Loheia  are  built  of  ftone , but  the  greater  part  are  huts  con- 
flrufted  in  that  faihion  which  is  common  among  the  Arabs.  The  walls  are  of  mud 
mixed  with  dung  ; and  the  roof  is  thatched  with  a fort  of  grafs  which  is  very  common 
here.  Round  the  walls  within  arc  a range  of  beds  made  of  draw,  on  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  fimplicity,  a perfon  may  either  fit  or  lie  commodioufly  enough.  Such  a 
houfe  is  not  large  enough  to  be  divided  into  feparate  apartments ; it  has  feldom  win- 
dows, and  its  door  is  only  a draw  mat.  When  an  Arab  has  a family  and  cattle,  he 
builds  for  their  accommodation  feverai  fuch  huts,  and  inclofes  the  whole  with  a ftrong 
wooden  fence.  The  population  of  the  cities  of  Arabia,  therefore,  cannot  be  propor- 
tionate to  their  extent. 

Lime  is  prepared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  by  the  calcination  of  coral  from 
the  fea  in  the  open  air,  and  without  a furnace.  In  the  larger  mafles,  when  they  were 
broken,  we  often  faw  oblong  {hells,  with  the  animal  Hill  alive  within  them.  Thefe  feas 
abound  in  beautiful  {hells  and  uncommon  fifties. 

The  water  at  Loheia  is  very  bad,  and  is  brought  from  a diftance.  The  common 
people  drink  from  a well  which  is  a league  from  the  city.  The  beft  water,  which  how- 
ever cannot  be  praifed  as  good,  comes  from  two  leagues  and  a halPs  diftance.  As 
wheeled  carriages  are  unknown  here,  this  water  is  carried  upon  camels  or  affes ; not 
in  fleins  as  in  Egypt  and  Turkey,  but  in  earthen  jars,  a number  of  which  hang  upon 
each  fide  of  a camel.  Within  two  leagues  ofrthe  city  is  a fraall  hill  which  affords  con- 
fiderable  quantities  of  mineral  fait. 


Chap.  XVIII,  — Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Lobeia. 

FROM  all  that  we  faw,  and  from  all  that  befel  us  in  this  city,  we  judged  the  inha- 
bitants to  be  curious,  intelligent,  and  polilhed  in  their  manners.  All  were  eager  to  fee 
the  Europeans  and  the  wonders  which  they  performed.  After  we  had  employed  a 
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porter,  thofe  who  had  no  other  pretext  upon  which  they  might  obtain  admiflion  to  us 
pretended  to  confult  our  phyfician.  One  aiked  him  to  feel  nis  puife,  and  to  tell  him 
what  medicines  or  regimen  he  flood  in  need  of ; while  another  enquired  how  it  came 
that  he  could  not  fleep  ? 

We  had  one  opportunity  of  learning  their  ideas  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
medicine.  Mr.  Cramer  had  given  a fcribe  a vomit  which  operated  with  extreme 
violence.  The  Arabs  being  llruck  at  its  wonderful  effieds,  refolved  ail  to  take  the  fame 
excellent  remedy  ; and  the  reputation  of  our  friend’s  (kill  thus  became  very  high  among 
them.  The  Emir  Bahr,  or  infpeflor  of  the  port,  fent  one  day  for  him  ; and  as  he  did 
not  go  immediately  the  Emir  foon  after  fent  a faddled  horfe  to  our  gate.  Mr.  Cramer, 
fuppofing  that  this  horfe  was  intended  to  bear  him  to  the  Emir,  was  going  to  mount 
him,  when  he  was  told  that  this  was  the  patient  he  was  to  cure.  We  luckily  found  out 
another  phyfician  in  our  party.  Our  Swedilh  fervant  had  ferved  among  the  huffar 
troops  in  his  native  country,  and  in  that  fervice  had  learned  fome  knowledge  of  the 
difeafes  of  horfes.  He  offered  to  cure  the  Emir’s  horfe  and  fucceeded.  The  cure  ren- 
dered him  famous : and  he  was  often  fent  for  afterwards  to  human  patients. 
The  Arabian  phyficians  extend  their  care  equally  to  men  and  horfes,  and  even  other 
creatures. 

When  we  fhewed  our  microfcopes  to  Emir  Farhan.at  the  cuflom-houfe,  the  other 
Arabs  were  all  aftoniihed  as  well  as  he,  to  fee  the  fize  of  the  infefls  fo  much  magnified. 
A fervant  who  faw  one  of  thofe  magnified  infefts,  faid  that  they  were  the  growth  of 
Europe,  and  that  thofe  of  Arabia,  were  in  comparifon  exceedingly  diminutive.  But 
nothing  furprifed  the  people  of  difiinftion  more  than  when  they  faw  through  a tele- 
fcope  a woman  walking  ; they  could  not  conceive  how  it  happened,  that  although  fhe 
appeared  topfy  turvy,  yet  her  under  garments  did  not  turn  about  her  cars,  and  exclaimed 
repeatedly,  Allah  i\kbar,  God  is  Great. 

The  children  obferving  that  we  gathered  infe£l$,  brought  great  numbers,  which  they 
aiked  us  to  buy.  Thofe  who  were  grown  up  (hewed  all'o  many  indications  of  a turn  for 
induftry,  which,  if  properly  direflea  and  encouraged,  might  render  this  people  a com- 
mercial nation. 

Two  Arabs  came  one  day  to  fee  us  eat.  The  one  was  a young  nobleman  of  Sana, 
who  had  received  a good  education  ; the  other,  a man  of  fome  confequence  from  the 
province  of  Hachtan,  where  few  Itrangers  are  ever  feen,  and  the  greatell  fimplicity  of 
manners  Hill  prevails.  When  we  invited  them  to  dine  with  us,  the  latter  cameltly 
replied,  “ God  preferve  me  from  eating  with  infidels  who  believe  not  in  God.”  When 
I aiked  him  fome  particulars  concerning  his  country,  he  replied,  “ What  is  my  country 
to  you  P Do  you  want  to  conquer  it  ?”  He  was  allonifhed  at  every  thing  he  faw,  our 
fpoons,  our  plates,  our  forks.  He  afked  fome  Ample  queflions  which  excited  laughter, 
lie  then  went  out  in  a paffton,  and  his  companion  from  Sana  had  fome  difficulty  to 
perfuade  him  back.  When  he  came  back  he  faw  whole  fowls  before  us,  which  fur- 
prifed  that  fober  Arab  not  a little,  as  he  imagined  we  had  eaten  too  much  before.  When 
at  lad,  he  faw  Mr.  Von  Haven  about  to  carve  one  of  thefe  fowls,  he  Hepped  forward, 
and  feized  him  by  the  arm,  faying,  with  a peevilh  tone,  “ What,  wilt  thou  eat  Hill?” 
He  then  went  out  in  a rage,  and  would  not  return.  The  young  man  from  Sana  apo- 
logized for  him,  and  begged  us  to  excufe  the  fimplicity  of  his  countryman. 

Mr.  Baurcnfeind  and  1 fometimes  diverted  ourfelves  with  playing  on  the  violin,  which 
led  fuch  as  happened  to  overhear  us,  to  think  us  muficians.  A rich  merchant  fent  for 
us  to  come  w ith  our  inftruments  to  his  houfe.  We  refufed,  becaufe  the  Arabs  look 
with  contempt  upon  muficians  by  profeilion.  The  merdiant  being  old  and  not  able 
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to  walk  fo  far,  mounted  an  afs,  and  came  with  two  fervants  fupporting  him  to  our  houfe, 
in  order  to  gratify  his  curiofity  by  feeing  and  hearing  us.  He  was  very  polite,  and 
allured  us  that  he  had  no  averfion  to  Chriftians  ; for  that  a diverfity  of  religion  was 
tolerated  by  God,  the  Creator  of  all.  After  fome  converfation,  he  exprelTed  a wilh  to 
fee  our  violins,  and  hear  us  play  upon  them.  We  played  fome  folemn  tunes,  which  are 
more  to  thetafte  of  the  Orientals,  than  our  gayer  mufic.  He  feemedto  be  pleafed  and 
offered  each  of  us  half  a crown  at  parting.  The  Arabs  refufe  no  prefents,  however 
fmall,  and  he  was  not  a little  furprifed  when  we  declined  accepting  his  money;  efpecially 
as  he  could  not  conceive  what  inducements  any  perfon  could  have  to  learn  mufic  if  not 
to  gain  by  it. 

This  merchant  was  one  of  thofe  few  who  wear  their  beards  dyed  red ; a cuftom 
which  feems  to  be  difapproved  by  the  more  judicious  Arabs.  His  reafon  to  us  was, 
that  a red  beard  was  handfomer  than  a white  one ; but  others  told  us,  that  he  had  the 
weaknefs  to  think  to  conceal  his  age  by  this  filly  difguife.  He  told  us  that  he  was  about 
feventy  years  of  age  j but  his  acquaintance  affirmed  that  he  was  not  under  ninety.  We 
had  obferved  of  tne  Muffulmans  in  general,  however,  that  they  feldom  know  their  own 
age  exaftly.  They  reckon  by  the  moll  remarkable  incidents  in  their  lives,  and  fay,  I 
was  a child  when  fuch  an  event  happened,  or  when  fuch  a one  was  governor  of  the 
province  or  city.  , 

This  merchant  often  afterwards  invited  us  to  his  houfe,  and  became  at  length  fo  fami- 
liar as  to  entertain  us  with  a detail  of  his  adventures.  If  we  might  believe  his  (lory,  he 
had  enjoyed,  one  after  another,  near  an  hundred  young  and  beautiful  female  flaves,  all 
of  whom  he  had  fold,  given  in  marriage,  of  reftored  to  liberty,  aller  keeping  them  for 
fome  time.  He  had  ftill  two  of  thefe ; and  he  would  die  content,  he  fa  id,  if  he  could 
only  forget  the  frailty  of  old  age  now  and  then  in  their  company ; he  offered  to  make 
our  phyfician  a confiderable  prefent,  if  he  could  reftore  him  fo  much  of  the  vigour  of 
youth  as  might  qualify  him  for  this  enjoyment.  Another  merchant  who  was  fifty  yeans 
of  age,  had  promifed  our  phyfician  an  hundred  crowns,  if  he  would  give  him  fome 
remedies  to  fit  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  fome  young  and  beautiful  female  flaves  whom 
he  had  in  a houfe  at  Mecca.  But  he  was  fo  exhauiled  by  exceflive  indulgence,  that 
neither  Mr.  Cramer’s  prefeription,  nor  yet  thofe  of  the  furgeons  of  fome  Englilh  fhips 
whom  he  had  before  confultcd,  could  reftore  him  to  his  genial  vigour. 

The  women  of  Loheia  wear  large  veils  in  the  ftreet  which  cover  their  countenances 
fo  entirely,  that  only  one  of  their  eyes  can  be  difeovered,  and  that  but  imperfectly.  Yet 
they  make  no  difficulty  of  unveiling  before  ftrangers  as  they  pafs,  efpecially  if  they  hap. 
pen  to  think  themfelves  pretty,  and  are  fure  that  they  are  not  obferved  by  any  of  their 
countrymen.  Mr.  Baurenfeind  made  a drawing  of  one  of  thofe  females.  Her  brow, 
cheeks,  and  chin,  were  ornamented  with  black  fpots,  impreffed  into  the  Ikin,  and  lhe  had 
alfo  her  eyes  artificially  blackened. 

Chap.  XIX. — Departure  from  Loheia. 

AFTER  examining  all  that  feemed  worthy  of  notice  in  this  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, we  became  defirous  to  proceed  on  our  journey,  and  to  vifit  the  other  parts  of 
Yemen.  It  was  requifite,  however,  that  we  fhould  aftign  a reafon  to  our  friend  Farhan 
for  our  cameftnefs  to  depart.  By  good  fortune  we  learned  that  an  Englilh  veffel  was 
arrived  at  Mokha  : but  this  veffel,  the  Emir  well  knew,  was  not  to  fail  from  that  harbour 
till  June.  We  told  him,  therefore,  that  we  had  fome  immediate  bufinefs  to  tranfad 
with  our  countrymen  that  were  newly  arrived  ; upon  which  account  we  meant  to  fet 
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out  for  Belt  el  Fakih,  and  after  refting  there  a fhort  time,  to  continue  our  journey  to 
Mokha.  He  anfwered,  that  we  were  furely  diffadsfied  with  our  entertainment  at  Loheia, 
otherwife  we  would  not  think  of  leaving  it  fo  foon  ; and  yet  no  governor  could  take 
more  concern  to  ferve  us  than  he.  After  convincing  him  that  we  were  actually  under 
a neceffity  of  fctting  out  for  Mokha,  we  prepared  for  our  departure. 

Wc  had  made  a large  cohesion  of  natural  curiolities,  the  carriage  of  which  by  land 
would  have  coft  a great  expence.  We  refolved,  therefore,  to  fend  our  trunks,  and  all 
the  baggage  we  were  not  likely  to  need,  to  Beit  el  Fakih.  The  governor  did  us  the 
kindnefs  of  fending  by  the  fame  conveyance,  a letter  to  the  Dob  of  Mokha,  in  which 
he  afked  him  to  fuller  our  effefts  to  remain  untouched  at  the  cullom-houfe,  till  we 
ourfelves  Ihould  arrive. 

When  we  fent  to  take  leave  of  our  friend  Emir  Farhan  he  was  indifpofed,  and  we 
could  not  fee  him.  But  when  he  heard  that  we  had  determined  to  fet  out,  he  defired 
that  we  would  come  to  him  very  late  in  the  evening.  We  found  him  in  company  with 
fcveral  Arabs  ; before  him  lay  an  Englifh  telefcope  which  I lent  him,  a piece  of  filk 
(luff,  and  a parcel  of  crowns.  He  would  return  me  my  telefcope,  but  I infilled  that  he 
Ihould  keep  it ; which,  after  long  refufal  he  at  laft,  with  vifible  fatijfaflion,  confented 
to  do.  The  piece  of  filk,  with  twenty  crowns,  were  a prefent  intended  for  our  phyfician; 
and  the  reft  of  the  crowns  he  preffed  us  to  accept,  in  order  to  pay  the  hire  for  our  affes 
and  camels.  He  and  his  company  teftified  the  ftrongeft  furprife,  when  they  faw  us  refufe 
the  money  thus  offered  us  ; for  inftead  of  refufing,  Turkilh  travellers  are  ready  to  de- 
mand fuch  gratuities. 

We  were  unwilling  to  be  burthenfome  to  the  Arabs,  and  would  therefore  accept  of 
nothing  from  them,  without  making  a recompenfe.  We  made  the  Emir  a prefent  of  a 
watch,  which,  having  never  before  had  one  of  his  own,  he  knew  not  how  to  manage. 
A merchant  from  Cairo,  who  was  fettled  at  Lohea,  promifed  to  wind  it  up  every  day. 
We  parted  with  fincere  regret  from  this  good  governor. 

We  hired  camels  for  our  baggage,  and  horfes  for  ourfelves.  In  Arabia,  Chriftians 
are  not  prohibited  the  ufe  of  horfes ; but  thefe  can  rarely  be  had  for  hire.  The  ufual 
mode  of  travelling  here  is  upon  affes ; which  in  this  province  are  large,  Itrong,  fpirited, 
and  walk  with  a pace  not  the  mod  pleafant  to  the  rider. 

Travelling  being  as  little  expofed  to  danger  in  Yemen  as  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  we  did  not  need  to  wait  for  the  fetting  out  of  any  caravan.  We  therefore 
fet  out  from  Loheia  alone  on  the  20th  of  February,  fending  the  camels  before,  and  fol- 
lowing them  ourfelves  within  a few  hours  upon  our  affes. 

Chav.  XX.  — Route  by  Tehama. 

THE  territory  of  Yemen  is  naturally  divided  into  two  diftincl  provinces.  That  part 
which  borders  on  the  Arabic  gulf  is  a fandy  plain,  which,  as  it  fpreads  backward,  rifes 
by  a gradual  afeent  into  hills,  and  terminates  in  a lofty  range  of  mountains.  The  plain 
is  called  Tehama.  We  had  to  crols  it  on  our  way  to  Beit  el  Fakih. 

In  the  firft  day  of  our  journey  we  travelled  through  a parched  and  barren  traft  of 
country,  along  an  arm  of  the  fea  which  penetrates  a conlidcrable  way  into  the  land. 
We  relied  in  a coffee-houfe  fituatc  near  a vilbge.  Mokeya  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Arabs  to  fuch  coffee-houfcs  which  Hand  in  the  open  country,  and  are  intended,  like  our 
inns,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  They  are  mere  huts,  and  are  fcarcely  fur- 
nilhed  with  a Serir,  or  long  feat  of  ft  raw  ropes  ; nor  do  they  afford  any  refrefhment  but 
Kifcher,  a hot  infufion  of  coffee  beans.  This  drink  is  ferved  out  in  coarfe  earthen  cups; 
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but  perfonj  of  diftinftion  carry  always  porcelain  cops  in  their  baggage.  Freffi  water 
is  diftributed  gratis.  The  mafter  of  the  coffee-houfe  lives  commonly  in  fome  neigh- 
bouring village,  whence  he  comes  every  d«y  to  wait  for  paffengers. 

After  a journey  of  fix  German  miles,  wc  arrived  by  midnight  at  a large  city,  in  which 
a Sub-Dola  reftdes,  with  a few  foldicrs.  Emir  Farhan  had  given  us  a letter  to  the 
deputy  governor,  with  an  order  to  the  inhabitants  to  fupply  us  with  a fheep,  which, 
however,  we  did  not  choofe  to  accept.  But  we  came  afterwards  to  underftand,  that  the 
inhabitants  had  been  obliged  to  pay  a fum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
Iheep,  which  had  been  fhared  between  the  Sub-Dola  and  a fervatit  of  the  Emir’s,  who 
accompanied  us  upon  bufinels  of  his  own.  In  the  other  villages  through  which  we 
palled,  therefore,  we  made  no  difficulty  of  accepting  the  ffieep  which  the  Emir  had 
ordered  us. 

Through  the  whole  country,  we  found  water  fcarce  and  bad.  But  we  met  with  many- 
large  villages,  lefs  dillant  from  one  another  than  we  fhould  have  ex  peeled  in  fo  barren 
a plain.  Mencgre  is  one  of  thofe  villages  of  which  we  were  led  to  take  particular  notice, 
by  finding  in  it  the  firft  Manfale  that  we  faw.  A Manfale  is  a houfe  in  which  travellers 
are  received  and  entertained  gratis,  if  they  will  be  content  with  fuch  treatment  as  is 
ufual  in  the  country;  they  are  all  lodged  in  one  common  apartment,  which  is  furnilhed 
with  a Serir,  and  are  ferved  with  Kifcher,  hot  millet  bread,  camels  milk  and  butter. 
■When  the  mafter  of  this  Manfale  underftood  that  fome  European  guefts  were  arrived, 
he  came  to  fee  whether  his  fervants  treated  us  properly ; and  was  going  to  kill  a ffieep 
for  our  entertainment,  if  we  had  ftayed  longer.  He  caufed  wheat  bread  to  be  baked  for 
us,  which  is  in  this  province  very  rare ; and  made  them  bring  cow  ptilk,  wheu  he  faw 
us  naufeate  the  vifeidity  of  the  camels  milk.  Our  Arabian  fervants  let  us  know,  that 
he  might  be  difobiiged,  if  we  ffiould  offer  any  compenfation  for  his  kind  hofpitality ; 
but  the  attendant  wito  ferved  us  with  thofe  things,  took  an  oppon  unity  in  a place  where 
he  could  not  be  feen  by  his  mafter,  to  afk  a finall  gratuity. 

At  Dahhi,  a large  village,  where  is  a mofque,  the  tomb  of  a faint,  and  feveral  houfes 
built  of  ftone,  we  ftayed  a whole  day.  Near  this  we  faw  a tannery-,  and  a manufacture 
of  earthen  ware,  which  is  prepared  in  the  open  air,  and  without  a furnace.  We  faw,. 
l'lkcwife,  indigo  manufactured  here ; it  is  fold  at  a cheap  rate,  but  is  of  a bad  quality. 
Much  of  this  dying  ftuff  is  ufed  here  ; for  the  women,  among  the  commonalty,  wear 
blue  ffiirts  and  drawers. 

From  this  village  there  is  a direft  road  leading  to  Beit  el  Fakih.  But  the  traft  of 
country  through  which  it  paffes  is  extremely  arid,  and  almoft  uninhabited,  and  affords 
fcarcely  any  water.  We  therefore  preferred  a longer  road  nearer  the  mountains,  and 
found  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  our  choice  ; for  we  met  with  feveral  finall  woods,  a 
number  of  villages  lkirted  with  bulhes,  and  many  wells,  which  were  from  an  hundred 
and  fixry,  to  an  hundred  and  feventy  feet  deep ; but  happily  for  both  men  and  beafts, 
dug  in  doping  ground,  for  as  the  water  is  to  be  raffed  by  a cord  dragging  a leathern 
bucket,  this  is  more  eafily  accomplifhed  in  going  down  hill,  than  if  the  ground  were 
barely  level,  or  an  afeent  were  to  be  climbed. 

We  palled  tw  o large  villages  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  governor  of  Beit  el  Fakih  -r 
but  in  neither  of  theie  did  any  thing  remarkable  offer  itfelf  to  our  obfervation.  But  in 
two  places  upon  this  journey,  we  faw  fpots  fcattcrcd  with  finall  villages,  bearing  all  the 
fame  name,  from  which  we  were  led  to  think,  that  fome  finall  detached  tribes  might 
have  fettled  each  in  a particular  did  rift  of  this  province.  We  palled  alfo  two  of  thofe 
vail  es  fo  common  in  Arabia,  which  when  heavy  rains  fall,  are  filled  with  water,  and 
are  then  called  wadi  or  rivers,  although  perfeftly  dry  at  other  times  of  the  year. 
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After  refting  a night  in  one  of  tliofe  wretched  coffee-houfes,  we  arrived  in  the  morning 
of  the  3 jth  ot  February  at  Ueit  el  Fakih,  and  had  our  trunks  fent  ijnmediately  to  the 
cutlom  houfe  ; but  they  were  not  infpeefed  till  noon,  and  then  in  the  prefence  of  the 
llola.  We,  in  the  mean  time,  delivered  letters  of  recommendation  from  Mtechfen  of 
Loheia  to  Ambar  Seif,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Beit  el  Fakih,  This  worthy 
man  received  us  in  a very  obliging  manner,  hired  us  a houfe,  faw  our  effefts  carried 
thither,  and  invited  us  to  dine  .with  him,  till  we  could  have  matters  put  into  order  in 
our  own  habitation. 


Chap.  XXL — Of  the  City  of  Beit  el  Fakih. 

THIS  city  is  f:  tuated  on  a plain,  which,  although  far  from  being  naturally  fertile,  is 
however,  carefully  cultivated.  The  houfes  join  not  one  to  another,  but  are  built  feparate. 
Many  are  of  done,  and  the  mode  of  building  is  every  day  improving  ; many,  however, 
are  (till  in  that  ftyle  of  architefture  which  I had  occalion  to  remark  when  fpeaking  of 
Loheia.  In  the  city  of  Beit  el  Fakih  is  a citadel,  which  is  thought  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance in  a country  where  armies  arc  without  artillery. 

The  houfe  which  we  occupied  was  a building  of  Hone;  but  the  proprietor  had  been 
diflodged  by  a fpecies  of  ants  named  by  the  Arabs,  Ard.  Thefe  ants,  which  are  well 
known  to  natura  lifts,  form  covert  ways,  through  which  they  introduce  themfelves  into 
houfes,  where  they  deftroy  equally  clothes  and  proviftons  of  all  kinds.  They  are  not 
Iefs  troublefome  in  gardens,  where  they  alfo  form  their  covert  ways  between  the  root 
and  the  top  of  trees,  wafting  the  fap,  and  devouring  the  buds  and  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  Our  chambers  were  lull  of  them  ; we  took  the  meafures  which  are  ordinarily 
employed  to  quit  ourfelves  of  them,  deftroying  their  cells  and  paffages  feveral  times 
fucceflively.  '1  he  infect,  indeed,  reftores  thefe  with  amazing  rapidity,  efpecially  in  the 
dark  ; but  it  at  length  yields.  On  our  way  hither  we  had  obferved  a number  of  bufhes 
covered  with  earth,  in  which  were  a vaft  quantity  of  galleries  formed  by  thofe  little 
animals.  The  thrub  which  they  had  attacked  in  tills  manner  was  always  withered. 

The  city  of  Beit  el  Fakih  is  not  of  ancient  origin.  It  has  exifted  only  for  fome 
centuries  ; and  like  Loheia,  owes  its  rife  to  a faint  called  Achmed  ibn  Mufa,  from  w hom 
it  has  derived  its  name ; Beit  el  Fakih  meaning  the  houfe  or  dwelling  of  the  fage.  The 
tomb  of  that  faint  is  (hewn  without  the  city  upon  a Tandy  hill,  where  a fine  mofque  has 
been  reared.  At  firft,  fome  devout  perfons  built  themfelves  cottages  round  the  tomb. 
The  harbour  of  Ghalelka  was  about  the  fame  time  choked  up ; and  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city,  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  then  removed  all  their  effects  to  the  vicinity 
of  this  tomb,  and  fettled  about  it.  When  it  had  thus  become  a confiderable  city,  the 
lord  of  the  territory  huilt  a citadel  for  its  defence,  in  a place  where  water  had  been 
found.  The  city  is  now  nearer  the  tomb ; and  the  vicinity  of  the  tomb  is  alrnoft 
deferted. 

That  faint  was  a great  worker  of  miracles.  The  following  is  the  mod  wonderful 
which  he  performed.  A Turkifh  Pacha,  who  had  been  for  twenty  years  a captive  in 
Spain,  where  he  was  bound  with  maffy  and  ponderous  chains  to  two  large  flones,  had 
long  invoked  in  vain,  the  aid  of  feveral  different  iaints.  At  laft,  he  bethought  him  of  the 
great  Achmed,  and  invoked  him  alfo  in  his  turn.  The  faint  ftretched  out  nis  hand  from 
his  tomb ; and  at  that  very  inftant,  the  Pacha  arrived  from  Spain,  bearing  with  him  his 
ftones  and  chains.  The  miracle  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  anniverfary  feftival  of 
the  faint,  in  the  prefence  of  many  witneffes.  Such  a miracle,  of  fo  late  a date,  and 
performed  fo  publicly,  they  confider  as  proved  by  the  moft  unexceptionable  evidence. 
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So  modem  a city  cannot  contain  many  antiquities  of  an  interefting  nature.  Yet  I 
copied  here  an  ancient  Kuiic  infcription,  in  the  prefence  of  many  fpeftators,  none  of 
whom  fufpe&ed  me,  as  the  Egyptians  had  done,  of  any  intention  to  feek  out  and  pilfer 
their  treafures.  They  were  all  very  obliging,  and  efpecially  the  Scbeichs  or  learned 
Arabs,  who  feemed  pleafed  that  ftrangers  mould  fhew  a defire  to  acquire  their  language. 
In  this  city,  as  well  as  in  Loheia,  I obtained  much  information  from  a clais  of  Arab  literati, 
who  came  much  about  us.  Thefeare  denominated  Fakih,  and  no  where  through  Arabia 
do  their  circumllances  appear  to  correfpondto  their  merit. 

The  city  of  Beit  el  Fakih  is  in  a favourable  fituation  for  trade ; being  only  half  a 
day’s  journey  from  the  hills  in  which  the  coffee  grows,  and  but  a few  days  journey  from 
the  harbours  of  Loheia,  Hodeida,  and  Mokha,  from  which  this  commodity  is  exported; 
it  naturally  becomes  the  moll  confiderable  mart  for  it.  This  trade  brings  hither  mer- 
chants from  Egypt,  Sryia,  Barbary,  Perfia,  Habbefch,  India,  and  often  from  Europe. 
Here  are  alfo,  as  in  all  the  other  great  towns  in  Arabia,  a number  of  Banians,  all  of 
them  natives  of  Diu,  who  are  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  Yet  they 
dare  not  bring  their  women  hither,  nor  bum  their  dead ; and  thefe  prohibitions  in- 
duce them  to  return  to  their  native  country,  as  foon  as  they  have  accumulated  a little 
fortune. 

Beit  el  Fakih  is  the  rcfidence  of  a Dola,  whofe  jurifdiftion  extends  over  a large 
diftrifl.  This  Dola  feemed  to  take  little  concern  about  us  ; and  his  indifference  left  us 
more  ?t  liberty  than  we  had  been  at  Loheia.  Emir  Farhan,  having  underftood  that 
Mr.  Forfkal  rambled  out  through  the  neighbourhood  by  himfetf,  thought  that  he  might 
fell  into  fomc  milhap,  by  expofmg  himfelf  fo  carelefsly,  and  therefore  would  not  fuffer 
us  to  go  out  of  Loheia,  without  having  one  of  his  foldiers  to  accompany  us.  This  kind 
of  afliduity  proved  troublefome  to  us  ; as  we  did  not  wilh  to  have  a witnefs  to  overhear 
all  our  enquiries,  and  fpy  all  our  operations.  Befides,  we  found  the  inhabitants  of 
Yemen  in  fuch  a ftate  of  civilization,  that  we  could  travel  among  them  with  the 
fame  fafety  as  in  Europe.  The  Dola  of  Beit  el  Fakih  did  us  a real  favour  by 
negle&ing  us,  and  fuffering  us  to  travel  about  the  country,  unincumbered  with 
attendants. 


EXCURSIONS  THROUGH  THE  COUNTRY  ABOUT  BEIT  EL  YAKUT; 

Chap.  XXII. — Journey  to  Ghalcfka. 

IN  order  that  we  might  avail  ourfelves  of  the  liberty  which  we  enjoyed  at  Beit  el 
Fakih,  1,  for  my  part,  purpofed  to  vifit  fome  places  which  are  now  ruinous,  but  were 
once  famous,  and  are  mentioned  by  Abulfeda.  1 hoped  that  I might  difeover  fome 
inferiptions  tending  to  explain  what  changes  the  manners  and  language  of  this  province 
had  undergone  ; I accompliihed,  at  leaft  in  part,  what  I deiired. 

As  I was  convinced  that  I might  travel  in  fafety  through  all  Tehama,  I refolved  to 
go  by  Ghalefka,  and  to  perform  this  expedition  in  as  iiinple  a guife  as  poflible,  and. 
without  any  appearance  of  fplendour  or  opulence  that  might  prove  a temptation  to 
robbers.  I hired  an  afs ; and  its  owner  agreed  to  follow  me  as  my  fervant  on  foot. 
A turban,  a great  coat  wanting  the  fleeves,  a fhirt,  linen  drawers,  and  a pair  of  flippers, 
were  all  the  drefs  that  I wore.  It  being  the  falhion  of  the  country  to  wear  arms  in 
travelling,  I carried  a fabre  and  two  piftois  hung  by  my  girdle.  A piece  of  an  old  carpet 
was  my  laddie,  and  ferved  me  likewife  for  a leaf,  a table,  and  various  other  purpofes. 
To  cover  me  at  night,  1 had  the  linen  cloak  which  the  Arabs  wrap  about  their  Ihoulders, 
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to  (belter  them  from  the  fun  and  rain.  A bucket  of  water,  an  article  of  indifpenlable 

neceflity  to  a traveller  in  thefe  arid  regions,  hung  by  my  faddle.  I had  for  fome  tim 
endeavoured  to  fuit  myfelf  to  the  Arabian  manner  of  living,  and  now  could  fpare  many 
conveniences  to  which  I had  been  accuftomed  in  Europe,  and  could  content  myfelf  with 
bad  bread,  the  only  article  to  be  obtained  in  mod  of  the  inns. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  I fet  out  from  Beit  el  Fakih ; and  before  1 had  travelled  a 
mile,  faw  feveral  villages ; but  upon  all  the  reft  of  the  way  to  Ghalefka,  which  is  four 
miles  and  a half,  I faw  not  a fingle  dwelling,  nor  any  mark  of  human  induftry,  but  a 
few  wells.  For  the  two  laft  miles,  the  way  lies  through  fo  Tandy  a traft,  that  my  guide 
often  loft  himfelf;  fuch  are  the  continual  changes  which  the  wind  produces  on  the 
fcenery,  by  demoliihing  the  hillocks,  carrying  the  land  about,  and  forming  others.  We 
were  even  obliged  to  turn  feveral  times  out  of  what  we  knew  to  be  the  true  dire&ion, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  buried  in  fome  of  thofe  hillocks  which  were  then  forming; 
Ghalefka  is  at  the  fame  diftance  from  Zebid  as  from  Bat  el  Fakih. 

Ghalefka  was  once  a famous  city  ; and  the  fea  port  town  of  Zebid  was  then  in  an 
equally  flouriihing  condition.  That  harbour  is  now  filled  up,  lo  that  no  fhip,  of  how. 
ever  fmall  burden,  can  enter  it ; not  only  has  the  fea  receded,  while  the  banks  of  coral 
have  been  augmented,  but  a quantity  of  fand  has  been  here  accumulated  by  the  winds, 
which  actually  rifes  into  a hill  of  confiderable  height.  The  ruins  of  a mofque  are  ftill 
to  be  feen'here,  which  was  dedicated  to  a faint,  who,  by  his  prayers,  obtained  from 
Heaven  an  excellent  fpring  of  water,  for  which  the  inhabitants  believe  that  they  ought 
ftill  to  be  grateful  to  him.  About  a fcore  of  cottages  now  hold  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  once  flouriihing  city  ; and  dates,  with  the  milk  and  flcfh  ot  a few  (beep,  are  all  the 
provifions  they  have. 

The  fea  affords  them  no  filh,  nor  any  thing  elfe  but  fait ; of  which  every  perfon 
may  have  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  upon  paying  a fmall  fee  to  the  Dola  of  Beit  el  Fakih’s 
fecretary. 

In  a burying  place  near  this  poor  village,  I found  two  Hones  bearing  Kufic  inferipdons ; 
one  of  them  was  large,  and  flood  on  end  ; the  other  lay  flat  upon  a tomb,  and  was  but 
fmall.  The  inhabitants  could  not  comprehend  for  what  reafon  I was  fo  eager  to  copy 
the  inferiptions  from  the  larger  fteme  ; but  when  I returned  next  day  to  do  tne  lame  for 
that  upon  the  fmaller  ftone,  I found  it  to  have  been  carried  away  in  the  night.  1 ap- 
plied to  the  Hakim  or  judge  of  the  village,  and  offered  him  a trifle  if  he  could  procure 
me  another  fight  of  it.  He  led  me  through  many  turnings  and  windings  to  a poor  hut, 
in  which  was  the  tomb  of  another  laint ; and  we  there  found  the  ftone  that  I was  in 
fearch  of;  by  his  account  of  the  matter,  it  had  not  been  hidden  by  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  faint  had  brought  it  hither  himfelf.  Notwithftanding  the  faint’s  care  of  it,  the  Ha- 
kim  offered  me  this  ftone  with  me  to  Beit  el  Fakih,  if  I would  be  at  the  expence  of 
having  it  conveyed. 

Chap.  XXIII. — Return  to  Beit  el  Fakih  bj  the  way  of  Hodeida. 

I SET  out  next  day  from  Ghalefka,  with  my  afs  and  his  owner.  The  road  lies,  for 
the  greater  part  of  it,  along  the  Ihore,  through  a Tandy  and  barren  country.  The  only 
vegetables  by  which  it  is  enlivened,  are  a few  date  trees.  A number  of  coffee-houfes, 
however,  and  one  village,  occur  here  to  the  traveller.  At  fome  diftance  from  the  village, 
are  a few  houfes  Scattered  among  groves  of  date  trees,  but  which  are  inhabited  only  in 
the  feafon  when  the  dates  are  gathered.  I arrived  the  fame  evening  at  Hodeida,  which, 
is  about  five  German  miles  dillant  from  Ghalefka.. 
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The  harbour  of  Hodeida  is  fomcwhat  better  than  that  of  Lohcia.  Yet  large  veffels 
cannot  enter  it.  The  Dola  of  Hodeida  is  accountable  only  to  the  Imam.  But  his 
jurifdiction  is  confined  to  this  city.  His  revenues  con  fill,  in  parr,  of  the  duties  upon 
coffee  exported.  The  tnanfion  of  the  Dola,  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  houfes  of  the 
principal  merchants,  are  ftone  buildings.  The  reft  of  the  town  confifts  of  huts  built  in 
the  ordinary  ftyle.  Near  the  fea,  Hands  a finall  citadel,  which  could  not  prove  a very 
ft  rang  defence.  This  city  has  alfo  its  patron  faint,  Sheich  Sdilik,  who  is  honoured 
with  due  veneration. 

At  Hodeida,  I found  my  friends  Von  Haven  and  Cramer,  who  had  come  hither  to 
deliver  two  letters  of  recommendation  from  our  friends  in  Jidda  to  the  Dola,  and  an 
eminent  merchant  in  this  place.  They  had  been  received,  lodged,  and  treated  in  the 
kindeft  manner.  But  I,  not  being  difpofed  to  lofe  my  time  in  viiits,  returned  on  the 
next  day,  which  was  the  9th  of  March,  to  Beit  el  Fakih. 

In  this  fcafon  of  the  year,  night  is  always  preterred  for  travelling  through  Tehama. 
I (hould  not  have  had  it  in  my  power,  therefore,  to  diftinguilh  iuch  objedls  as  de- 
ferved  notice,  if  I had  not  chofen  to  depart  from  the  prevalent  cuftom,  and  to  ex|  ofe 
myfelf  to  the  torrid  heat  of  the  day. 

On  the  road,  arc  a number  of  coffee-huts,  but  very  few  villages.  A mile  and  a 
half  from  Hodeida,  there  is  a well  of  excellent  water,  w hich  is  carried  to  that  city  for 
the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  j the  water  which  they  have  nearer,  being  very  bad.  As  1 
approached  Beit  el  Fakih,  I paffed  through  fome  paltry  villages ; and  arrived  at 
my  place  of  deltinarion,  on  the  fame  day  upon  which  I had  fet  out.  The  diftance 
between  Beit  el  Fakih  and  Hodeida,  is,  by  my  eftimation,  feven  German  miles ; and 
this  journey  I performed  in  one  day,  under  the  moll  fcorching  heat,  and  upon  a 
hired  afs. 


Chap.  XXIV.  — Journey  to  Zebid. 

HAVING  found  the  Arabs  very  civil,  and  having  met  with  no  difagreeable  acci- 
dent in  my  full  excurfion,  I was  impatient  to  fet  out  again.  I accordingly  departed 
for  Zebid  on  the  1 ith  of  March,  to  fee  the  remains  of  that  famous  city,  which  was 
once  the  capital  of  Tehama ; and  to  inveltigate  fome  ancient  inferiptions  which  were 
faid  to  be  concealed  at  Tahaete,  a fmall  town  in  that  neighbourhood.  An  Arab  who 
was  learned,  but  poor,  accompanied  me  in  this  expedition,  and  was  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity of  vifiting  an  old  friend  at  Zebid,  without  expence.  I was  no  lefs  pleafed  to 
have  him  tor  the  companion  of  ray  journey,  as  his  converfation  was  very  entertaining. 

Alter  palling  by  i'everal  coftee-houfes,  and  through  fome  fmall  hamlets,  we  came  to 
a large  village  called  El  Mahad,  (landing  in  a beautiful  valley  which  receives  the  waters 
that  fall  from  Mount  Rema.  In  the  rainy  feafon,  thefe  waters  form  a river  which 
fpreads  into  feveral  branches,  and  fertilizes  the  adjacent  lands.  A large  quantity  of 
indigo  grows  in  this  valley.  In  this  neighbourhood,  too,  there  flood  anciently  a con- 
lidenible  city,  called  alfo  El  Mahad  ; but  of  it  no  veftige  now  remains. 

Near  Zebid  are  fome  heaps  of  Hones,  which  arc  faid  to  be  part  of  the  ruins  of 
another  large  and  ancient  city,  that  was  called  El  Haad.  I arrived  early  in  the  morn- 
in  ; at  Zebid ; having  travelled  hi  a fliort  time  five  German  miles,  which  is  the  computed 
di  fafce  between  this  town  and  Beit  el  Fakih. 

Zebid  is  fituate  near  the  largell  and  mod  fertile  valley  in  all  Tehama.  It  was  dry 
when  I vifited  it  j but,  in  the  rainy  feafon,  a large  river  runs  through  it,  and  being,  like 
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the  Nile,  conduced  by  canals  through  the  neighbouring  fields,  communicates  to  them 
• an  high  degree  of  fertility. 

Zebid  was  once  the  place  of  a fovereign’s  refidence,  and  the  mod  commercial  city 
in  all  Tehama.  But,  iince  the  harbour  of  Ghalefka  was  choked  up,  its  trade  has  been 
transferred  to  Beit  el  Fakih  and  Mokha;  and  this  city  now  retains  nothing  but  the  fhadow 
of  its  former  fplendour.  Viewed  from  a diflance,  it  appears  to  fome  advantage,  by  means  of 
the  mofques  and  kubbets,  of  which  it  is  full.  Several  of  thefe  mofques  were  erected  by 
different  Pachas  who  refided  here,  during  the  Ihort  period  while  this  part  of  .Arabia  was 
in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  But  Zebid  pays  dear  for  its  exterior  magni- 
ficence ; its  inhabitants  are  impoverifhed  by  the  numerous  clergy  belonging  to  thofe 
pious  foundations,  by  whom  the  wealth  of  this  place  is  almofl  wholly  engrolfed.  I was 
told,  as  a matter  of  certainty,  that  if  the  whole  revenue  of  the  territory  be  confidered  as 
divided  into  five  parts,  the  clergy  receive  three  of  thefe,  the  Iman  one  for  the  taxes, 
and  the  inhabitants  have  only  one-fifth  remaining  for  their  maintenance. 

The  Turks  have  left  here  one  ufeful  monument  of  their  power ; an  aqueduct,  which 
conveyed  water  from  the  hills  into  the  city.  But  this  work  has  been  fo  neglcdted, 
that  only  its  ruins  now  remain,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  content  themfelves 
with  water  from  their  draw-wells  ; which  is  fortunately  not  bad,  and  in  fuch  plenty  as 
to  water  many  fine  gardens  that  are  to  be  feen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

Abulfeda  aferibes  eight  gates  to  Zebid  ; but  of  thefe,  only  five  are  now  Handing, 
and  the  river  is  gradually  breaking  down  a part  of  them.  The  walls  of  the  Old  City 
are  demolilhed,  and  the  very  ruins  are  fold  by  poor  people,  who  gather  out  the  (tones, 
and  fell  them  for  building  new  houfes.  The  prefent  buildings  occupy  about  one  half 
of  the  ancient  extent  of  the  city. 

Zebid  is  (till  diflinguifhed  for  an  academy,  in  which  the  youth  of  Tehama,  and  of 
a pan  of  Yemen,  ftudy  fucli  fciences  as  are  cultivated  among  the  Mufluhnans.  This 
is,  befitjps,  the  feat  of  a Doia,  a Mufti,  and  a Cadi,  of  the  fedt  of  SchafFey  ; and  of  two 
other  Cadis  of  the  feet  of  Zeidi,  to  which  the  Imam  and  the  greater  part  of  his  fubjedts 
profefc  to  belong. 

In  the  inn  I met  with  the  vaineft  and  mod  foolifhly  loquacious  man  I had  yet  feen 
among  the  Arabs.  He  was  a SheritFe,  or  nobleman  ot  the  firfl  rank,  but,  being 
poor  and  beggarly,  travelled  about  the  country,  living  at  the  expencc  of  the  more 
opulent  profeflors  of  his  religion.  Having  been  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  even  in  Abyffinia, 
he  boafted,  that  he  could  fpeuk  feveral  foreign  languages,  although  all  that  he  knew  of 
thefe  was  a few  proverbs.  I wiflied  to  obtain  fome  information  from  him  concerning 
the  countries  through  which  he  had  travelled  ; but  he  could  tell  nothing  but  the 
names  of  a vaft  number  of  Schiechs,  Pachas,  and  Dolas,  by  all  of  whom  he  pretended 
to  have  been  received  with  the  honours  due  to  a defeendant  of  Mahomet.  He  dif- 
gufied  and  fickened  me  with  everlafting  babbling  about  his  genealogy  and  high  birth. 
He  looked  with  difdain  upon  the  Turkifli  Sherifi’cs,  and  the  Arabian  Seids,  becaufe 
they  connedted  themfelves  in  marriage  with  (trange  women.  No  perfon  in  his  family, 
he  (aid,  had  ever  married  a vulgar  wench.  He  gave  the  name  of  Sheriffs  to  a 
poor  woman  who  made  ct^fee  for  us,  this  being  the  title  by  which  ladies  of  the  highefl 
quality  are  diflinguifhed ; and  harangued  long  upon  a pure  and  illuflricus  genealogy. 
His  fon,  a boy  of  ten  years,  who  adted  as  his  fervant,  never  received  another  name 
from  him  than  SheritFe  Achmet.  The  father  had  hived  only  one  Serir  for  his  fon 
and  himfelf  together ; whereas  every  other  traveller,  who  is  not  abfolutely  mendicant, 
hires  here  a feparate  couch,  juft  as  feparate  rooms  are  occupied  by  different  travellers 
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In  the  inns  of  Europe.  With  all  thofe  airs  of  grcatneft,  he  often  abufed  his  fon,  and 
called  him  Karib  ibn  Kaslb,  dog  fon  of  a dog. 

When  I had  finilhed  my  refearches  at  Zebid,  we  fet  out  on  the  1 2th  of  March; 
and  after  a ride  of  two  German  miles,  reached  Tahsete,  which  was  once  a town  of 
fome  magnitude,  but  has  now  dwindled  to  a fmall  village.  The  road  leads  dill 
through  Wadi  Zebid,  the  vale  or  the  bed  of  the  river ; in  which  the  fields  had  a 
beautiful  and  rich  appearance,  wherever  they  had  not  been  encroached  upon  and 
ravaged  by  the  torrents.  Much  indigo  is  railed  here ; I counted  more  than  fix  hun- 
dred large  veflcls,  in  which  this  colouring  matter  is  prepared  for  fale. 

In  this  village  are  alfo  feveral  tnofques  and  houfes  of  prayer,  reared  over  the  tombs 
of  feints  or  opulent  perfons.  Ibn  Haffan  is  the  chief  of  the  faints  His  tomb  is 
always  illuminated  by  night  with  lamps  ; and  one  of  his  defendants  keeps  a Manfale, 
or  houfe  of  hofpitable  entertainment  in  the  village.  I lodged  in  a common  inn  ; but 
the  mailer  of  the  Manfale  came  to  invite  me  to  his  houfe,  and  when  he  found  me  un-  . 
willing  to  remove,  fent  me  a good  fupper.  I had  been  told  that  the  mailers  ofManfaks 
accept  no  money  ; but  he  of  Tahaete  did  not  refufe  a fmall  gratuity. 

Finding  nothing  remarkable  in  this  village,  we  fet  out  upon  the  13th  of  March  for 
Beit  el  Fakih.  1 faw  no  houfes  by  the  way  except  the  populous  village  of  Murra, 
fituate  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  El  Mahad.  In  this  village  are  many  KuSbets,  and  a 
large  Manfele,  in  which  thirty  or  forty  people  are  daily  entertained. 


Chap.  XXV. — Jour nty  to  Kabbmt. 

BEING  now  Hill  more  fatisfied  by  experience  of  the  eafe  and  fecurity  with  which 
a perfon  might  travel  through  Yemen,  I immediately  prepared  for  another  excurfion. 
The  approach  of  Ramadan,  which  was  this  year  to  begin  on  the  1 ftth  of  March,  gave 
me  fome  concern. 

I was  afraid  that  the  Mufiulmans,  who  lived  fo  near  the  Holy  City,  might:  be  Hill 
more  rigid  obfervers  of  this  fell,  than  their  brethren  who  were  placed  at  a great  dif- 
tance.  The  Egyptian  Arabs,  who  had  been  in  company  with  us  in  the  preceding 
Ramadan,  kept  the  fad  as  religioudy,  while  we  were  travelling,  as  they  could  have  done 
at  home.  Through  the  whole  day  they  would  eat  or  drink  nothing ; and  they  were 
difpleafed  to  fee  us  take  the  ftnallell  refrefhment.  I fhould  not  have  liked  to  fuffer 
the  fame  inconveniences  here.  But  I was  not  a little  furprized  to  find  that  the  Arabs 
of  Yemen  were  lefs  fcnipulous,  and  upon  a journey,  continued  to  take  the  ufual  re- 
frelhments,  without  mortifying  themfelves  with  abllinence ; but  intending,  as  they  faid, 
to  keep  Lent  for  as  many  days  next  month.  But  it  is  probable,  that  they  would  not 
always  recollect  the  number  of  days  very  accurately. 

After  being  thus  fatisfied,  that,  although  it  was  Ramadan,  I might  ftill  eat  as  ufual, 
I fet  out  upon  the  19th,  accompanied  only  by  the  owner  of  the  afs  upon  which  I 
rode,  for  Kahhme,  where  I expected  to  find  fome  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  ruins 
of  the  city  Lelue.  I palled  by  fome  villages  ; and,  near  the  mountains,  villages  are 
indeed  more  numerous.  The  mod  confiderable  of  thofe  which  I palled  was  El  Achfe, 
famous  for  the  tomb  of  a feint,  named  Schiech  el  Achfa,  Ibn  to  the  holy  Achmet  ibn 
Mufa,  whom  I have  before  mentioned  as  the  patron  of  Beit  el  Fakih.  I alfo  eroded 
a vale,  through  which  runs  a river  which  joins  the  river  of  Rerna.  In  the  rainy  feafon, 
the  latter  holds  its  courfe  to  the  fea,  and  enters  it  near  Schurem. 

I went  immediately  after  my  arrival  at  Kahhme,  to  fearcli  for  the  antiquities  of  Lelue. 

But 
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But  I found  only  a large  burying  place,  filled  with  pentagonal  Hones,  each  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  long.  When  I faw  thole  ftor.es,  fo  uluformly 
of  this  regular  figure,  I was  at  firft  inclined  to  think,  that  they  might  have  received 
it  from  the  hand  of  art.  But  1 foon  perceived  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood  wholly 
compofed  of  pentagonal  ftoncs,  where  tliofc  people  had  found  the  fecmingly  anifical 
ornaments  of  their  burying  place.  The  rocks  of  that  lull  arc  a pile  of  vertical  columns, 
of  the  figure  and  thicknefs  above  mentioned,  riling  one  over  another,  as  well  as 
fpreading  for  fome  extent,  in  a parallel  body,  and  fcemingly  joined  by  a fort  of  flight 
cement.  I faw  fome  other  piles  of  rocks  of  the  fame  fort,  in  other  places  through 
Arabia.  After  my  return  to  Europe  I found,  in  a manufeript  written  by  Mr.  Katiug, 
that  this  learned  Dane  had  difeovered  in  Iceland,  mountains  confiding  of  fimilar  pen- 
tagonal columns,  arranged  in  a vertical  pofition,  each  column  three  ells  in  height,  and 
half  an  ell  thick.  Thefe  ftoncs  are  called  by  naturalifts,  Bafaltes. 

After  examining  the  few  curiolitics  which  Kahhme  afforded,  1 returned  to  Beit  el 
Fakih,  purpofing  foon  to  fet  out  on  fome  new  excurlions. 

Chap.  XXVI.  — Journey  to  Coffee-Mountains. 

DURING  my  abfence,  Mr.  Forlkal  had  not  been  idle  upon  the  hills  where  the  coffee 
is  produced,  whither  he  had  gone  to  profecute  his  botanical  refearches.  His  deferip- 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  country  had  already  induced  Meffrs.  Cramer  and  Baurenfeind 
to  follow  him : I alfo  refolved  to  join  my  comrades,  that  I might  breathe  cooler  air, 
and  drink  better  water.  The  fpace  I had  to  travel  was  only  half  a day’s  journey  ; and, 
in  the  courfe  of  this,  I met  with  nothing  remarkable. 

I foon  came  within  fight  of  the  fmall  town  of  Hadie,  fituate  upon  one  of  the  fore- 
moft  eminences.  The  roads  are  very  bad : A caufeway  was,  indeed,  formed  by  the 
Turks  ^ but  it  has  been  differed  to  fall  away,  without  receiving  any  repairs.  My 
friends,  whom  I had  expected  to  find  in  this  town,  were  in  the  gardens  upon  the  hill.  I 
came  up  with  them,  after  travelling  two  hours  longer,  near  Bulgofa,  one  of  thofc  villages 
tvhofe  inhabitants  fubfift  upon  the  profits  which  their  crops  of  coffee  afford.  Neither 
afl'es  nor  mules  can  be  ufed  here : the  hills  are  to  be  climbed  by  narrow  and  deep 
paths  : yet,  in  comparifon  with  the  parched  plains  of  Tehama,  the  feenery  l'cemed  to  me 
charming,  as  it  was  covered  with  gardens  and  plantations  of  coffee  trees. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kahhme  I had  feen  only  one  fmall  bafaltic  hill ; but  here, 
whole  mountains  were  compofed  chiefly  of  thofe  columns.  Such  detached  rocks 
formed  grand  objefls  in  the  landfcape,  eipecially  where  eafeades  of  water  were  feen  to 
nifh  from  their  lummits.  The  eafeades,  in  fuch  inftances,  had  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing fupported  by  rows  of  artificial  pillars.  Thefe  bafaltes  are  of  great  utility  to  the 
inhabitants : the  columns,  which  are  eafily  feparated,  ferve  as  fteps  where  the  affent 
is  moll  difficult ; and  as  materials  for  walls  to  fupport  the  plantations  of  coffee  trees, 
upon  the  deep  declivities  of  the  mountains. 

The  tree  which  affords  the  coffee  is  well  known  in  Europe ; fo  that  I need  not  here 
deferibe  it  particularly.  The  coffee  trees  were  all  in  flower  at  Bulgofa,  and  exhaled  an 
exquifticly  agreeable  perfume.  They  are  planted  upon  terraces,  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  Moll  of  them  are  only  watered  by  the  rains  that  fall ; but  fome,  indeed, 
from  large  refervoirs  upon  the  heights  ; in  which  fpring  water  is  collected,  in  order  to 
be  fprjikled  upon  the  terraces ; where  the  trees  grow  fo  thick  together,  that  the  rays 
of  the  fun  can  hardly  enter  among  their  branches.  We  were  told,  that  thofe  trees 
thus  artificially  watered,  yielded  ripe  fruit  twice  in  the  year : but  the  fruit  becomes 
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not  fully  ripe  the  fecond  time : and  the  coffee  of  the  fccond  crop  is  always  inferior  in 
quality  \9  that  of  the  firft. 

Stones  being  more  common  in  this  part  of  the  country,  than  at  Tehama,  the  houfes, 
as  well  of  the  villages  as  thofe  which  are  fcattered  folitarily  over  the  hills,  are  built 
of  this  material.  Although  not  to  be  compared  with  the  houfes  in  Europe  for  commo- 
dioufnefs  or  elegance,  yet  they  have  a good  appearance ; efpecially  fuch  of  them  as 
(land  upon  the  heights,  with  beautiful  gardens,  and  trees,  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  around  them. 

Even  at  Bulgofa,  we  were  greatly  above  the  level  of  the  plain  from  which  we  had 
afeended  ; yet,  fcarcely  had  we  climbed  half  the  afeent  to  Kufma,  where  the  Dola  of 
"this  diftritl  dwells,  upon  the  loftieft  peak  of  this  range  of  mountains.  Enchanting  land- 
fcapes  there  meet  the  eye  upon  all  Tides. 

We  parted  the  night  at  Bulgofa.  Several  of  the  men  of  the  village  came  to  fee  us; 
and,  after  they  retired,  we  had  a vifit  from  our  hoflefs,  with  fome  young  women  ac- 
companying her,  who  were  all  very  defirous  to  fee  the  Europeans.  They  feemed  lefs 
(hy  than  the  women  in  the  cities : their  faces  were  unveiled ; and  they  talked  freely  with 
us:  as  the  air  is  frelher  and  cooler  upon  thefe  hills,  the  women  have  here  a finer  and 
fairer  complexion  than  in  the  plain.  Mr.  Baurenfeind  drew  a portrait  of  a young  girl 
who  was  going  to  draw  water,  and  was  dreffed  in  a (hirt  of  linen,  ehequered  blue  and 
white.  The  top  and  the  middle  of  the  (hirt,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  her  drawers, 
were  embroidered  with  needle-work  of  different  colours. 

On  the  i oth  of  March,  we  returned  downwards  as  far  as  Iladie ; a place  well  known 
to  the  Europeans ; who  come  hither  from  Beit  el  Fakih,  to  pafs  fome  time  occafionally 
in  this  little  town,  where  the  air  is  cool,  and  the  water  frefti  and  pure.  It  is,  however, 
but  ill  built,  and  has  nothing  elfe  of  confequence,  except  its  trade  in  coffee,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hills  bring  down  upon  certain  days  of  the  week.  Alter  the  duties 
are  paid  to  the  Dola,  the  coffee  is  packed  up  and  conveyed  upon  camels,  either  to  Beit 
el  Fakih  or  direflly  to  Hodcida. 

We  enjoyed  a lingular  and  beautiful  profpefl  from  the  houfe  of  the  Sub-Dola  at 
Fladie,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  Beit  el  Fakih,  by  the  tune  way  by  which  we  had 
gone,  in  our  journey  up  the  mountains. 

JOURNEY  THROUCH  THE  MOUNTAINOUS  PART  Of  YEMEN. 

. Chap.  XXVII.  — Departure  from  Beit  cl  Fakih. 

WE  met  with  lefs  difficulty  in  the  profecution  of  our  refearches  at  Beit  el  Fakih, 
than  any  where  dfe  through  Yemen.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  no  llrangers 
to  European  manners,  and  knew  that  we  could  not,  like  them,  reft  conftantly  in  one 
place.  They  were  therefore  nowife  furprized  at  our  excurfions,  but  were  fully  fatis- 
fied  when  we  told  them,  that  the  cxercife  was  neceffary  for  our  health. 

Our  friends,  whom  Mr.  Forfkal  and  I confulted  upon  the  fubjett  of  our  expeditions, 
could  not  comprehend  why  we  chofe  to  travel  about  in  the  feafon  when  the  heats 
were  mod  intenfe  ; while  they  who  were  accuJtomed  to  the  climate  never  went  with- 
out doors  when  they  could  avoid  it.  Believing,  that  we  had  come  into  Arabia,  only 
to  find  an  opportune)'  of  a paffage  to  India,  they  advifed  us  to  take  no  fatigue,  but 
to  attend  to  our  health.  At  length,  when,  they  law  us  perfift  in  neglofting  their  advice; 
and  obferved,  that  we  lived  at  a cnnfiderable  expence,  without  feeking  to  gain  by 
trade;  they  began  to  .tnagine  that  we  had  the  art  of  making  gold,  and  that  Mr.  For- 
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fkal,  in  his  excurfions  upon  the  mountains,  was  feeking  plants  which  might  be  neceffary 
in  this  great  work.  My  agronomical  obfervations  again  acquired  me  the  reputation  of 
a magician. 

Happily  for  us,  thefe  fhrewd  conjectures  were  confined  to  the  fmall  circle  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. The  Dola  feemed  to  have  abfolutely  forgotten  us,  and  had  as  yet  made 
no  enquiry  concerning  our  purpofe  in  vifiting  lus  dominion.  I was  defirous,  there- 
fore, to  avail  myfelf  of  this  fhort  period  of  liberty,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
parts  of  Yemen,  after  rambling  through  the  environs  of  Beil  el  Fakih  in  Tehama.  The 
fouthern  part  of  the  mountains  I expefied  to  fee,  in  a journey  which  we  purpofed  to 
make  from  Mokha  to  Sana ; at  prefent,  therefore,  L determined  to  vifit  Udden  and  Taas. 
But  I found  that  the  fituation  of  thefe  towns  had  been  reprefented  to  me  as  more 
northern  than  it  really  was. 

Through  all  Tehama,  travelling  is  equally  fafe  by  night  as  by  day.  Still,  however, 
I feared  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  travel  alone  in  a mountainous  country,  in  fofi- 
tary  roads,  where  difagreeable  accidents  might  befal  one  by  day  not  Ids  than  by 
night.  Befides,  I could  not  fpeak  the  language  of  the  Highlanders,  which  differs 
confiderably  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  For  all  thefe  reafons  1 was 
induced  to  beg  Mr.  Forlkal,  who  had  learned  fomething  of  the  language  of  the  High- 
lands, upon  the  coffee  mountains,  to  accompany  me  in  my  intended  expedition.  My 
friend  agreed,  in  the  hope  of  finding  new  matter  for  his  botanical  refearclv  -. 

The  preparations  for  our  journey  were  eafily  made.  We  hired  two  alles,  and  the 
owner  attended  us  on  foot,  as  our  guide,  our  fervant,  and  occafionally  our  interpreter. 
Wc  had  already  large  beards  in  the  Arab  falhion ; and  thefe,  with  our  long  robes, 
gave  us  a very  oriental  appearance.  To  difguife  ourfelves  Hill  more,  each  of  us  alTumed 
an  Arabic  name ; and,  under  thefe  pretenfions,  our  real  condition  was  fo  perfectly 
concealed,  that  even  the  owner  of  the  affes  thought  us  Chriftians  of  theEafl ; and  had 
no  fufpicion  that  we  were  Europeans.  In  this  garb,  and  attended  by  the  afs-hirer,  we 
fet  out  on  the  26th  of  March,  from  Beit  el  Fakih. 

Chap.  XXVIH.  — Route  by  UJJcn. 

WF.  paffed  through  feveral  villages  in  eroding  the  plain,  and,  after  a journey  of  five 
German  miles  and  a half,  reached  Robo,  where  is  a weekly  Suk  or  market.  Here  we 
lay  the  firft  night. 

Next  day,  after  advancing  a mile  farther,  we  entered  upon  the  mountains.  Near 
the  firft  village  we  obferved  a running  flream,  the  firft  we  faw  in  Arabia.  Till  it 
enters  Tehama,  this  river  is  called  Wadi  Zebid.  Its  channel  lies  very  broad  ; but  as 
no  rain  had  for  a long  time  fallen,  the  ftream  covered  the  breadth  of  twenty  or  four 
and  twenty  feet.  In  this  place  it  runs  with  a confiderable  current ; but  in  Tehama  it 
fpreads  into  a (hallow  lake,  and  is  loft  among  the  funds. 

The  fame  day  we  paffed  near  Mount  Sullam,  where,  from  the  account  given  by  an 
Arab  who  lived  in  the  country,  I had  been  led  to  expeft  that  I (hould  find  hieroglyphics 
or  inferiptions  cut  upon  the  rock.  But  I found  only  fome  figures  which  had  been 
impreffed  at  an  idle  hour  by  fome  (hepherd,  and  were  as  coarfely  executed  as  thofe  upon 
Mount  Sinai.  We  lay  at  Machfa. 

The  road  by  which  we  travelled  is  not  much  frequented  by  travellers.  The  ways 
are  very  bad  and  unfafe,  and  fcarce  a houfe  appears,  upon  any  hand.  Within  thefe  few 
years,  however,  they  have  become  lefs  dangerous  than  they  were  be. ere.  The  lord 
of  Udden  has  placed  fome  foldiers  with  a Sub-Dola,  at  Machfa,  who  is  refponfible  for 
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the  thefts  or  robberies  that  happen  in  his  dfflrift.  This  regulation  of  the  police  has 
dffperfed  the  robbers. 

Machfa  is  one  of  the  villages  in  which  weekly  fairs  are  held.  The  houfes  are  Hill  more 
wretched  here  than  in  Tehama.  They  have  no  walls,  and  confiff  merely  of  a few  poles 
laid  together,  and  covered  with  reeds.  We  could  fcarcely  lodge  in  one  of  thofc  huts ; 
fo  final!  were  they  that  a perfon  could  not  (land  (Iraight  in  the  middle ; and  two  perfons 
lying  together  upon  the  floor  occupied  the  whole  area  of  the  houfe.  It  would  not  have 
held  a fingle  Serir.  The  inhabitants  fit  and  Deep  upon  the  bare  ground.  The  air  bring 
colder  in  this  part  of  the  country  than  in  Tehama,  the  people  here  put  a bag  upon  their 
bodies  when  they  go  to  Deep,  and  are  warmed  by  their  natural  perfpirarion.  In  none  of 
the  inns  could  we  find  any  other  fort  of  food  butcoarfe  Durra  bread,  made  of  millet 
with  camel’s  milk ; but  the  water  is  every  where  delicious. 

On  the  aSth  of  March,  we  paffed  by  winding  roads  through  a diftridt  in  which  the 
lands  began  to  appear  more  fertile  and  better  cultivated.  The  houfes  are  here  much 
more  commodious,  being  built  of  Hone,  and  flat-roofed.  Yet  the  houfes  of  the  pedants 
are  here  too,  without  walls,  unlefs  we  give  the  name  to  dry  Hones  piled  one  upon  another, 
and  having  no  mortar  to  cement  them.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  earth. 

We  pafled  through  a village  in  which  was  a fair;  a circumflance  which  made  us  hafien 
forward,  as  we  were  defirous  to  avoid  the  crowd.  Near  this  place,  at  the  foot  of  a high 
hill,  we  obferved  a fort  of  glittering  micaceous  fand.  The  people  of  the  country  have 
been  led,  from  the  appearance  of  this  fand,  to  fancy  that  the  hill  affords  gold.  On  the 
heights  we  faw  the  tombs  of  fevcral  faints  too ; and  near  one  of  thofe  tombs  a wooden 
trough,  into  which  fome  devout  perfons  are  conttantly  pouring  water  for  the  ufe  of  the 
cattle  which-pafs.  We  lay  in  a coffee-hut,  near  a village  which  is  inhabited  only  for 
one  day  in  the  week,  namely  the  market  day ; fo  that  we  found  no  inhabitant  there, 
when  we  paffed,  except  our  landlord. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  had  been  long  looking  impatiently  for  rain.  In  order 
that  they  might  make  the  mod  of  it  when  it  fhould  fall,  the  peafants  had  raffed  dykes 
along  the  heights,  to  direct  the  courl'e  of  the  waters  upon  their  fields.  The  fields  lay 
favourably  for  receiving  it,  being  formed  into  terraces,  and  thefe  fupported  by  walls, 
with  ditches  to  preferve  what  water  may  be  ncceffary  to  fupport  vegetation.  If  this  practice 
merit  approbation,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  condemning  the  unlkilful  expedient  which  thofe 
Highlanders  employ  for  felling  trees:  they  fet  fire  to  the  root,  and  keep  it  burning  till 
the  tree  fall  of  itfelf. 

Next  dav  we  came  to  a final!  river  which  runs  into  the  Zebid,  and  croffed  it  into  feveral 
* rivulets,  which  feem  to  be  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  country.  1 lere,  for  the  firtt  time 
fince  our  departure  from  Beit  el  Kakih,  wc  law  plantations  of  coflee  trees,  along  the  fides 
of  the  road.  We  now  drew  nearer  to  the  river  Zebid,  of  which  a branch  at  this  time 
was  dry,  and  having  its  channel  filled  with  reeds  growing  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet, 
ferved  as  a line  of  road,  which  was  agreeably  lhaded  by  the  reeds.  In  the  evening  we 
arrived  at  Udden. 

The  town  of  Udden  is  fmall  and  unprotefted.  It  contains  three  hundred  houfes,  all 
of  Hone.  The  Imam  keeps  no  Dola  here.  An  hereditary  Schiech,  w ho  is  a vaffal  of 
the  Imam’s,  is  the  governor.  The  Schiech  refides  in  a palace.  Handing  upon  a high  hill 
w'i  thout  the  city. 

Except  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Udden,  the  whole  tract  of  country  through 
winch  we  travelled  in  this  excurfion  is  thinly  peopled.  But  the  territory  of  the  town  is 
fo  much  the  more  populous,  on  account  of  the  abundant  produce  of  its  coffee  trees,  which 
is  efteemed  the  very  bell  coffee  in  all  Arabia. 
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Chap.  XXIX.  — From  Udden  to  Dijobla. 

LEAVING  Udden  on  the  30th  of  March,  we  proceeded  through  a country  which  we 
found  every  where  more  populous.  Near  a village  we  faw  a plain  planted  with  very 
indifferent  fugar  canes. 

Half  the  way  lay  over  a very  fteep  mountain  ; and  had  been  formerly  paved  ; but  had 
now  been  long  left  without  repairs.  On  this  mountain  I faw  a new  inftance  of  the  care 
with  which  the  Arabians  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  Here,  for  the  firft 
time,  we  found  a Madgil,  or  refervoir  of  excellent  frelh  water,  for  the  ufe  of  paffengers.  , 
Such  refervoirs  are  of  mafon  work,  of  a conical  figure,  and  befide  a refervoir,  a vafe 
always  Hands  for  drawing  the  water.  The  traveller  will  do  well,  however,  to  carry 
with  him  a cup  of  his  own ; and  (till  better,  if,  with  the  cup  he  have  alfo  a bucket. 
Through  all  the  fertile  parts  of  Yemen  we  found  many  of  thofe  Madgils  by  the  Tides  of 
the  highways. 

As  llorrns  are  pretty  frequent  among  thefe  mountains,  fome  fmall  vaulted  houfes 
have  been  built  upon  that  over  which  we  paffed,  to  Ihelter  travellers  when  furprifed  ' 
by  any  fudden  blaft. 

The  thermometer  which  we  had  with  us,  compared  with  that  which  Mr.Baurenfeind 
at  the  fame  time  ufed  in  Beit  el  Fakih,  fhewed  the  great  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  upon  the  hills,  and  that  of  the  plain.  The  drefs  of  the  inhabitants 
affords  the  fame  indication  in  a Ampler  and  more  natural  manner ; while  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tehama  went  almoft  naked,  thofe  of  the  mountains  wore  warm  (heep  (kins. 

As  we  advanced  on  our  journey  we  faw  feveral  villages  fituate  in  a cultivated  tra&. 
The  fides  of  the  hills  were  covered  with  rye,  and  had  an  agreeable  afpeft.  This  part 
of  the  country,  although  in  other  refpeits  very  fertile,  produces  no  coffee. 

The  Arabs  of  Yemen,  and  efpecialiy  the  Highlanders,  often  flop  ftrangers,  to  a(k 
whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  are  going.  Thefe  queftions  are  fuggefted  merely 
by  curiofity  ; and  it  would  be  indifcreet  therefore  to  refufc  to  anfwer.  We  told  them 
commonly  that  we  came  from  Efcham,  the  north ; which  led  them  to  imagine  that  we 
were  Turks  from  Syria.  When  afkcd  whether  we  were  Turks,  we  replied  that  we 
wereNaffara;  and  they  then  fuppofed  us  Greeks  or  Armenians.  We  concealed  our 
country  left  we  fliould  have  expofed  ourfelves  Hill  more  to  the  impertinence  of  their 
curiofity.  The  miftrefs  of  the  coffee-houle  fuppofed  us  to  be  Turkifli  clergymen,  and 
recommended  herfelf  to  our  prayers.  At  Dsjobla  a man  faluted  me  by  the  name  of 
Hadsji  Achmed;  taking  me  for  an  old  acquaintance. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  journey  we  were  not  once  teafed  for  paffports,  or  required 
to  pay  duties  of  any  fort,  nor  fubjeded  to  any  of  thofe  difficulties,  which,  even  in 
F.urcpe,  are  fo  generally  troublefome  to  travellers.  Although  it  was  in  Ramadan,  we 
ftill  found  our  ordinary  food,  even  in  the  moft  folilary  coffee-houfes ; and  in  the 
towns  gave  no  offence  when  we  purchafed  thofe  articles  which  we  preferred,  in 
open  day. 

The  town  of  Dsjobla  is  the  capital  of  a diftrift,  and  the  feat  of  a Dola.  It  Hands 
upon  the  brink  of  a fteep  precipice,  and  feems  to  contain  about  fix  hundred  houfes,  of 
a confiderable  height  and  a good  appearance.  Its  ftreets  are  paved;  a cafe  uncommon 
in  Arabia.  The  Jews  dwell  here  and  through  all  Yemen,  in  a feparate  quarter  with- 
out the  city. 

This  place  has  been  celebrated  for  ages  ; and  yet  I could  difeover  Y10  remarkable 
infeription  about  it.  I was  Ihewn  the  ruins  of  fome  mofques  ; but  thefe  did  not  appear 
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to  me  very  ancient.  The  town  has  neither  a caftle  nor  walls.  At  fome  diftance  is  a 
place  iuclofed  with  walls,  where  a Turkifh  Pacha  has  been  interred  : and  this  proves 
that  the  conquefts  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  have  been  extended  even  over  thofc  moun- 
tainous regions. 


Chap.  XXX.  — Route  from  Dsjobla  by  Tat  to  Has. 

ON  the  31ft  of  March  we  continued  our  journey  by  winding  paths,  ovct  a trad  of 
-country  diverftfied  by  many  inequalities  of  iurface.  We  lay  in  a very  large  Simfera, 
(the  Arabic  name  for  Kan  or  Karavanfcrai,)  fituate  on  the  fide  of  a lofty  hill. 

From  tills  Kan  we  took  a guide  to  condud  us  overa  contiguous  mountain,  which  was 
much  higher,  and  on  which  we  had  been  told  that  we  (hould  fee  an  old  Arabic  caftle. 
•On  the  fummit  of  tin’s  mountain  we  accordingly  found  the  ruins  of  a confiderablc 
building  of  hewn  (lone,  the  walls  of  which  were  flanked  with  towers.  Here  are  dill 
two  refervoirs  of  (olid  mafon-work.  The  whole  Itrudture  appears  to  be  of  great 
antiquity ; the  Arabs  aferibe  it  to  one  A (Lite  Jathheli.  The  word  Jaehheli  fignifies  an 
unlettered  perfon ; and  by  this  appellation  the  Arabs  diftinguifli  their  own  Pagan 
anceftors  from  other  idolaters,  whom  they  call  Kafr,  or  infidels.  I found  no  infeription 
about  this  callle.  From  this  eminence  a noble  profped  opens,  of  towns  and  villages 
fpreading  over  the  country  to  a coniiderable  diliance. 

From  the  Simfera,  where  we  had  dept,  we  proceeded  down  the  hill  by  the  highway 
which  pafl’es  between  Mokha  and  Sana.  The  road  is  paved  and  not  at  all  incommo- 
dious to  the  traveller,  although  it  winds  around  the  deep  declivity  of  a hill.  We  then 
eroded  a pretty  large  plain,  and  palled  near  by  a great  number  of  villages,  cofl'ee-huts 
and  Madgils. 

We  lay  in  one  of  the  huts,  which  was  fo  ill  provided  in  vifluals,  that  we  could 
procure  nothing  for  fupper  but  a (mail  portion  of  bad  bread.  The  landlord  had  even 
difficulty  in  gathering  fome  forage  to  feed  our  affes.  Early  next  day  we  came  within 
Tight  of  the  citadel  of  Tics,  but  it  was  noon  before  we  reached  or  faw  the  city. 

Not  wifhing  to  be  known,  and  intending  to  fee  Tats  again  on  our  journey  to  Sana, 
we  did  not  enter  the  city,  but  continued  our  progrefs  towards  Tehama.  We  foon  left 
the  great  road  from  Mokha,  and  turning  weliward,  travelled  along  ftony  and  irregular 
paths  without  feeing  any  thing  remarkable. 

Next  day,  the  3d  of  April,  we  continued  our  journey  through  a thinly  inhabited  and 
unfertile  region.  We  were  furprifed  at  the  quantities  of  Hones  which  lav  over  the 
.arable  lands.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  think  thcnl  necefl’ary  to  prevent  the  lands  from 
being  parched  by  the  fun,  but  they  rather  mark  negligence  in  the  hufbandmen  ; and, 
indeed,  to  fuch  a degree  is  every  exertion  of  induflry  that  might  contribute  to  furniftt 
the  neceffaries  of  life  relaxed  here, that  we  [hould  fcarcely  have  found  food  in  this  diftritt, 
if  we  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with  us  eggs  and  bread. 

We  then  crofted  a plain  covered  with  date  trees;  but  foon  after  regaining  the  moun- 
tains, wc  entered  the  territory  of  Ibn  Akian,  where  the  fields,  though  lefs  ftony, 
appeared  to  be  equally  ill  cultivated.  The  terrace  walls  were  generally  m a burfting 
broken  condition.  This  dcfolation  is  the  confequence  of  a war  between  the  Imam  of 
Sana,  and  the  independent  Schiech  of  the  family  of  Akian,  to  whom  this  di  ft  lift  ap- 
pertains. But,  in  the  ifiue  of  the  war,  the  Schiech  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
fovereign  authority  of  the  Imam,  and  now  no  longer  maintains  troops. 

Proceeding  on  our  way  to  Tehama  we  faw  feveral  villages,  and  crofted  fome  final  I 
livers.  We  paffed  the  night  in  a detached  coffee-hut : and  even  the  mailer  of  it  left 
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us  by  night,  and  retired  to  a neighbouring  village.  When  alone,  we  could  not  help 
congratulating  one  another  on  being  thus  far  returned  in  fafety  from  a journey  among 
thofe  Arabian  mountains,  which  would  not  have  been  without  danger,  even  in  the  belt 
regulated  ftates  in  Europe. 

On  the  4th  of  April  we  travelled  along  bad  roads,  among  hills,  and  eroded  feveral 
times  over  the  Wadi  Suradsji,  a confiderably  large  rapid  river,  even  at  that  time, 
although  no  rain  had  fallen  for  a long  while.  We  faw  no  village  near,  but  feveral 
coffee-nuts. 

In  this  defart  trad,  upon  the  confines  of  the  Tehama,  Mr.Forlkal  was  much  rejoiced 
to  difeover  the  tree  which  affords  the  balm  of  Mecca.  The  plant  which  he  found  was 
pretty  large  and  in  flower.  Here  was  nothing  to  hinder  my  friend  from  examining  and 
making  a defeription  of  it.  This  tree  grows  m many  places  through  Yemen.  But  the 
inhabitants,  who  call  it  Abu  Scham,  the  fweet  ftnelling  tree,  know  no  other  ufe  fork 
but  to  perfume  their  apartments,  by  burning  the  wood.  Many  branches  of  the  fpeci- 
men  which  we  found  had  been  torn  off  for  this  purpofe. 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  pafTed  through  feveral  fmall  rivers,  which  appeared  all 
to  empty  themfelves  into  one  laTge  river.  To  the  fouth,  we  had  a view  of  a large  chain 
of  mountains ; but  the  only  habitations  that  we  faw  in  this  hilly  region  were  a few  inns. 
We  came  at  length  to  a large  village  containing  many  Kubbets,  and  at  no  great  diftance 
from  Has,  where  we  arrived  this  evening. 

The  city  of  Hies,  twelve  miles  diftant  from  Txs,  and  fituatc  in  the  Tehama,  is  fmall 
and  ill  built.  However,  it  is  the  capital  of  the  diftrict,  and  the  feat  of  a Data,  who 
occupies  a fmall  fortrefs.  A confiderable  quantity  of  earthen  ware  is  manufactured 
here,  efpecially  coarfe  drinking  cups.  This  diftrifl  is  but  of  narrow  extent,  being 
bounded  on  one  fide  by  Zebid,  and  on  the  other  by  the  territories  of  the  Schicch  of 
Ibn  Aklan. 


Chap.  XXXI.  — Return  to  Beit  e!  Fakih. 

WE  left  Hss  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  after  palling  feveral  villages  and  coffee-huts, 
arrived  on  the  lame  evening  at  Zebid.  We  paffed  without  wetting  our  feet  over  the 
river  Suradsji,  which  we  had  lately  feen  fo  large  among  the  hills.  But  as  we  proceeded 
through  the  beautiful  and  cultivated  plains  which  it  watered,  we  perceived  both  the 
caufe  of  its  diminution,  and  the  effects  which  it  produced. 

Our  way  from  Zebid  to  Beit  el  Fakih  was  the  fame  that  I have  already  deferibed.  We 
arrived  at  the  latter  city  on  the  6th  of  April. 

Upon  leaving  the  mountains  we  felt  the  heat  exccflive.  We  halted  to  reft  ourfelves 
at  an  inn  in  a village  between  Has  and  Zebid.  There  wc  were  refrefhed  by  an  agree- 
able breezg,  although  all  was  calin  and  torrid  without,  for  the  walls  were  built  of  ioofe 
ftones,  the  many  chinks  among  which  naturally  admitted  a turrent  of  air.  We  found 
this  coolnels  a great  refreftunent  amidft  the  burning  heat  which  prevailed  all  around. 
I was  fo  imprudent  as  to  fit  down  on  the  ground,  without  wrapping  myfelf  in  my  large 
cloak,  and  being  faint  from  the  heat  and  the  Fatigues  of  my  journey,  I fell  afleep.  My 
imprudence  coll  me  dear ; I was  in  a violent  fever  before  we  reached  Zebid,  which, 
continuing  after  my  return  to  Beit  el  Fakih,  rendered  me  unable  to  take  any, 
fatigue. 

On  our  arrival  in  this  city,  upon  the  6th  of  April,  we  found  Mr.  Von  Haven  likewife- 
indifpofed.  He  had  beet  attacked  with  a feurvy,  and  was  weary  of  the  mode  of  life 
to  which  we  were  here, confined.  We  had  long  wanted  wine  and  brandy;  we  were 
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diffuaded  from  coffee,  as  being  of  a heating  quality.  Kifcher,  although  effeemed 
wholefome,  is  but  an  infipid  drink;  and  through  all  Tehama  the  water  is  very  bad. 
Our  cook  could  prepare  us  no  fuch  finiple  diflies  of  food  as  thofe  ufed  by  the  Arabs, 
a nation  diftinguiflied  for  temperance.  Upon  this  account  we  daily  ate  animal  food, 
although  our  friends,  who  knew  the  climate  better,  had  advifed  us  to  abfrain  from  it. 
Our  perfilling'in  this,  doubtlefs,  greatly  injured  our  health,  and  was,  in  a particular 
manner,  hurtful  to  Mr.  Von  Haven,  who,  except  to  fit  down  at  a table,  never  rofe  from 
his  fophn. 

The  firft  day  of  Bairam  happened  tills  year  to  be  the  1 4th  of  April.  On  this  day  the 
Dola  proceeded  out  of  the  city  with  a multitude  of  attendants,  to  perform  prayers  in  a 
large  inclofed  fquare  area,  in  the  open  air.  This  feffival  lafts  three  days,  during  which 
the  Aralis  indulge  in  feftive  amufeinent,  and  begin  no  piece  of  work,  nor  enter  upon 
any  journey. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  we  faw  an  infiance  at  Beit  el  Fakih,  of  the  coolnefs  of  temper 
and  firmnefs  of  mind,  by  which  the  Arab  character  is  diftinguiflied.  The  fouthern 
end  of  a houfe  caught  fire ; and  as  the  wind  blew  ftrong  from  the  fouth,  a great  part 
of  the  city  was  foon  burnt  down.  The  inhabitants,  however,  retained  their  ufual  tran- 
quillity. No  cries  nor  complaints  were  heard  in  the  ftreets,  and  when  addrefled  with 
exprefliens  of  condolence  upon  their  misfortune,  they  would  calmly  reply,  “ It  is  the 
will  of  God.’*  We  occupied  a houfe  with  (lone  walls  in  that  part  of  the  town  which 
was  fpared  by  the  flames;  we  went  upon  the  roof,  and  faw  the  roofs  of  the  other  houfes 
crowded  with  people,  who  were  beholding  the  conflagrauon  with  the  utmoft  indiffer- 
ence.  A poor  fcholar,  who  ufed  often  to  vifit  us,  came,  after  removing  his  effects  to 
a place  of  fecur'iy,  to  fee  us,  and  with  an  air  of  indifference,  marked  the  inftant  when 
the  flames  reached  his  own  houfe.  When  fuch  an  accident  happens,  indeed,  an  Arab 
does  not  lofe  much  ; as  the  fire  approaches  he  removes  his  goods,  and  takes  refuge, 
either  in  a different  quarter  of  the  city,  or  in  the  open  country.  He  thus  lofcs  nothing 
but  his  paltry  hut,  which  is  rebuilt  eafily,  and  at  a finall  expence. 

JOURNEY  FROM  BEIT  EL  FAKIH  TO  MOKHA. 

Chap.  XXXII.  — Route  to  Mokha. 

AS  foon  as  Mr.  Von  Haven  and  I were  fufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the  fadgucs  of 
travelling,  it  was  refolved  that  our  whole  party  fhould  leave  Beit  el  Fakih.  We  fet 
out,  therefore,  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  took  the  rood  to  Zebid,  where  I had  already 
ben. 

Ln  Tehama,  it  has  been  obferved,  people  generally  travel  by  night,  rather  than  in 
the  day.  But  if  we  had  regulated  our  jounues  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Forfkal  could  not 
have  continued  to  examine  and  colleft  plants,  nor  could  I have  fui  veyed  the  face  of 
tile  country.  He  and  I,  therefore,  refolved  to  proceed  forward  by  day,  taking  the 
owner  of  our  alios  to  attend  us,  and  to  leave  the  reft  of  our  party,  with  the  fervants 
and  the  baggage,  to  come  up  by  night. 

In  conlequence  of  this  ariaiigement,  we  fet  out  alone  next  morning,  and  parted 
through  the  plains  contiguous  to  the  river  'Zebid,  and  by  the  canals  which  are  fupplied 
from  it.  This  beautiful  tract  of  country  is  about  two  in.les  in  breadth.  The  pealants 
were  bufy  in  cultivating  the  fields,  and  raifing  earthen  dykes  aoout  them  to  retain  the 
water  for  a certain  time,  after  which  it  would  be  conveyed  into  other  fields,  to  water 
and  fertilize  tuein  in  Live  uiaa.iv..  From  thefc  fields  to  Mokha,  hardly  any  villages 
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are  to  be  feen.  The  whole  intervening  country  is  dry,  Tandy,  and  covered  with  that 
coarfe  fpecies  of  grafs  with  which  the  houfes  are  thatched  here.  On  thefe  Tandy  plains 
the  heat  is  exceflive : we  were  overjoyed  whenever  we  could  (belter  ourfelves  for  a 
little  in  any  paltry  coffee-hut. 

On  the  fecond  and  third  days  of  our  journey,  we  Taw  nothing  but  coffee-huts,  till  we 
at  lafl  arrived  in  the  large-village  of  Maufchid.  We  were  there  alarmed  with  an  account 
of  a fkirmifhing  war  between  two  families,  in  which  a man  had  been  killed  on  the  da  y 
preceding.  But  they  allured,  us  that  fuch  private  quarrels  never  interrupt  the  public 
tranquillity.  When  an  Arab  happens  to  be  killed,  his  family  may  compromife  with 
the  murderer  for  a Turn  of  money,  or  may  demand  of  the  magiftrate  to  put  him  to 
death  ; or  if  unwilling  to  receive  fatisfaSion  in  either  of  thefe  ways,  may  declare  a refo- 
lution  of  taking  vengeance  themfelves  upon  the  perfon  of  the  afTaffin,  or  upon  his 
relations.  A peafant  of  Maufchid  had  been  flain  fome  years  before,  by  a man  belong- 
ing to  another  village;  and  the  family  of  the  deceafed  had  determined  to  inflict  perfonal 
vengeance.  Unfortunately,  the  man  who  had  been  newly  flain  in  the  contefl  was  of 
the  fame  family  with  him  whofe  death  had  given  rife  to  it,  fo  that  there  were  now  two 
deaths  to  revenge  in  a fet  combat.  Next  day  we  met  in  a coffee-hut  a man  belonging 
to  the  victorious  party,  who  was  armed  with  a large  club,  and  told  us,  that  he  was 
eager  to  fight,  as  it  was  an  affair  of  honour.  The  only  thing  that  he  regretted  was, 
that  his  family  was  to  fuffer  death  for  two  perfons  in  whole  life  they  had  no  fort  of 
intereft. 

In  that  fame  village  a Sub-Dola  refides,  with  a few  foldiers  from  the  troops  of  the 
Dola  of  Hms.  Here,  as  at  Zebid,  a tax  was  demanded  for  each  of  our  camels,  from 
which  I prefume  that  thefe  duties  are  to  be  paid  upon  entering  the  territories  under 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  each  feparate  Dola.  By  our  agreement  with  the  camel  driver,  he 
was  obliged  to  difeharge  all  demands  of  this  nature.  But  he  contrived  to  fhift  this 
payment  by  entering  into  a fecret  underflanding  with  the  officers  who  were  to  receive 
it.  They  told  us,  that  we  ntuft  either  pay  it  ourfelves,  or  fuffer  them  to  open  and 
infpeff  our  baggage.  However,  on  our  threatening  to  complain  to  the  judge  of  the 
place,  they  defifted  from  their  infolent  pretenfions.  Thus,  the  eftablilhment  of  cufloms 
and  cuflom-houfe  officers,  is  every  where  a fource  of  endlefs  villanies  and  vexations. 

We  paffed  through  two  other  villages,  and  feveral  more  coffee-huts.  We  faw,  near 
the  road,  a felt  work,  from  which  fait  is  carried  to  the  mountains  upon  camels.  The 
whole  of  this  way  is  over  funds. 

Chap.  XXXIII.  — Arrival  at  Mokba. 

AFTER  a difagreeable  enough  journey  from  Beit  el  Fakih,  we  entered  this  city  on 
the  33d  of  April.  All  who  travel  by  land  to  Mokha,  arc  obliged  to  enter  by  the  fame 
gate ; and  Europeans  are  under  the  humiliating  neceffity  of  alighting  from  their  affes, 
and  proceeding  to  their  lodgings  on  foot.  We  therefore  alighted  while  our  baggage 
was  infpefled.  Thofe  who  examined  that,  alked  neither  our  names  nor  our  paflports, 
but  directed  us  to  a Kan,  where  Turks  lodge,  and  where,  as  they  fuppofed,  we  might 
poffibly  find  fome  of  our  countrymen. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  there  was  an  Englifh  merchant  from  Bombay  in  the  city. 
We  were  unwilling  to  addrefs  ourfelves  to  him,  left  he  might  think  us  vagrants  of 
fufpicious  character.  Befides,  we  had  letters  of  recommendation  from  our  friends  at 
Jidda,  Loheia,  and  Beit  cl  Fakih,  to  the  Dola,  to  the  Englifh'  interpreter,  a Banian  in 
great  credit,  and  to  a merchant  of  the  city,  whofe  name  was  Seid  Salek.  Having 
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obferv'ed  that  the  Muffulmans  treated  thofe  Pagans  from  India,  commonly  in  a very 
contemptuous  manner,  we  were  in  no  hafle  to  begin  acquaintance  with  the  Ban  in, 
whom  we  found  afterwards  to  be  a very  worthy  man.  We  were  already  arqe  ■luted 
with  Seid  Sulek’s  fon  Ifmaei,  who  had  been  our  companion  in  the  paffilge  f.vm  Jidda 
to  Loheia,  and  had  made  advances  to  obtain  our  friendihip.  This  Ifmaei,  befidos,  had 
early  prepoffeffed  us  in  his  favour,  by  fpeaking  Dutch  tolerably  well.  We  unluckily, 
therefore,  addreffed  ourfelves  to  him  in  preference  to  every  other  perfon. 

Thcfe  two,  the  father  and  fon,  were  aeeuftomed  to  attach  themfeives  to  ft  rangers 
with  dillioneft  views  ; and  the  fon  had  (ludied  fome  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  accomplifh  his  knaviflt  purpofes.  They  had 
enticed  a Dutch  veflel  from  Batavia  to  Mokha,  the  matter  of  which  fitting,  without 
refource,  into  their  hands’,  was  cruelly  duped  and  plundered.  By  their  intrigues  they 
had  kept  every  other  merchant  at  a diflance ; fo  that,  with  refpeft  to  the  file  of  the 
cargo,  he  was  abfolutely  at  their  mercy.  They  had  hoped  to  maAe  their  gain  of  us  in 
the  fame  manner ; and  when  they  faw  their  hopes  of  this  fruftrated,  laboured,  out  of 
fpite,  to  do  us  every  ill  office  in  their  power. 

We  paid  our  first  vifit  to  Ifmaei.  He  received  us  feemingly  with  great  kindnefs, 
treated  us  with  punch,  and  invited  a renegado  from  India,  who  was  fettled  as  a mer- 
chant at  Mokha,  to  keep  us  company.  This  renegado  was  a deep  drinker,  and 
endeavoured,  but  without  fuccefs,  to  make  us  drunk.  Ifmaei  advifed  us  to  refume  our 
European  drefs,  and  not  to  difeover  our  knowledge  of  Arabic,  left  we  ttiould  be  taken 
for  renegadoes.  He  endeavoured  to  difluade  from  our  intended  journey  to  Sana; 
telling  us,  that  thofe  highlanders  were  a favage,  inhofpitable  race,  and  the  Imam  treated 
all  ftrangers  who  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  Muffulmans,  in  the  moll  abuftvc 
manner.  He  was  alfo  careful  to  prepoffefs  us  againft  the  people  of  Mokha,  who,  by  his 
account,  entertained  inveterate  hatred  againft  the  Europeans ; but  encouraged  us,  by 
offering  the  powerful  protection  of  his  lather,  to  ward  oft'  every  danger  or  morti- 
fication, that  we  might  have  to  fear.  In  Ihort,  his  whole  converfation  was  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that  I could  not  help  perceiving  from  it,  that  travellers  mutt  be  grofsly  inipofed 
upon,  whenever  they  trull  creduloufty  to  the  relations  they  receive  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  through  which  they  travel.  Had  we  not  known  Arabic,  we  might  » 

, have  returned  into  Europe  with  very  falfe  impreffions  of  every  thing  in  Arabia. 

The  only  piece  of  fervicc  that  this  man  did  us,  was,  in  immediately  luring  lor  us  a 
houfe  that  was  large  enough  to  lodge  us  all. 

Chap.  XXXIV.  — D:f  tgrecable  Incidents  at  Mokha. 

FROM  what  happened  to  us  firft,  after  our  arrival  in  this  city,  we  found  reafon  to 
fufpeft  that  Ifmaei  had  fecretly  inttigated  the  under-officers  of  the  cuttoms  to  hands 
and  opprefs  us,  in  order  that  we  might  thus  be  forced  to  throw  ourfelves  into  a blind 
and  implicit  dependence  upon  him.  Our  baggage  was  carried  ftraighi  to  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  where  was  the  Dola  in  perfon.  We  begged  that  thofe  articles,  which  we 
needed  for  immediate  ufe,  might  firtt  be  infpeft'd  : but  the  officers  would  begin  with 
examining  our  chefts  of  natural  curiofities,  which  we  had  fent  by  fea  from  Loheia, 
and  which  had  been  kept  here  unopened  ever  fince  the  arrival  of  the  veflel  by  which 
they  had  been  brought.  In  one  of  the  chefts  were  fifties  from  the  Arabic  Gulph, 
preferred  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  inclofed  in  a fmall  barrel.  We  begged  the  officers  of 
the  cuttoms  not  to  open  the  barrel ; for  that  the  fillies  fmelled  disagreeably.  They, 
however,  not  only  opened  it,,  but  Ear  died  it  with  a pointed  inttrument  of  iron,  and  at 
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length  emptied  it  entirely  of  the  contents.  The  Arabs,  who  have  a violent  averfion  to 
llrong  liquors,  were  much  prcpoflefled  againft  us,  when  they  felt  the  fmeli  of  the 
fpirituous  liquor;  and  were  no  lefs  difpieafed  to  find  the  fetor  of  the  dead  fillies  fpread 
through  the  whole  cullom-houfe. 

We  infilled  that  they  Ihould,  at  lead,  let  us  have  our  beds.  But,  without  liftening 
to  our  rcqueft,  they  continued  to  tofs  over  and  examine  our  cherts,  which  contained 
fpeciinens  of  fhells,  at  the  ritk  of  breaking  them.  The  Arabs  could  not  comprehend, 
how  a man  of  fenfe  could  collcft  fuch  trifles,  without  fome  interelled  views,  and, 
they  accordingly  accufed  us  of  intending  to  abufe  the  Dola,  by  producing  only  articles 
of  trifling  value,  to  amufe  his  people,  while  we  concealed  our  more  precious  efi'efts. 

At  laft,  appeared  a vcfiel  in  which  Mr.  Forlkal  had  preferved  fome  ferpents  in  fpirit 
of  wine.  At  fight  of  tliis  the  Arabs  were  terrified.  A perfon  who  was  fervant  to  the 
Dola,  obferved  that  thofe  Franks  had  come  hither  to  poifon  the  Mufl'uhnans,  and  that 
it  was  in  order  to  their  fuccefs  in  this,  that  one  of  them  pretended  to  be  a phyfician. 
The  Dola,  who  was  a mild  old  man,  and  till  now  did  not  feem  to  have  conceived  any 
prejudice  againft  us,  became  fuddenly  in  a paflion  when  this  idea  was  fuggefted,  and 
fwore,  by  God,  that  we  Ihould  not  remain  a fmgle  night  in  the  city.  The  reader  will 
readily  conceive,  how  the  infolence  of  the  people  of  the  cullom-houfe,  and  of  the  at- 
tending mob,  would  naturally  rife  upon  this.  The  cullom-houfe  was  abruptly  Ihut, 
and  we  could  obtain  none  of  our  goods  from  it. 

While  we  were  in  the  cullom-houfe  a fervant  came  to  tell  us,  that  our  books  and 
other  things  had  been  all  thrown  out  of  the  windows  of  the  houfe  which  we  had  hired, 
and  the  door  Ihut  againft  us.  We  went  to  fee  what  might  be  the  reafon  of  that  out- 
rage, but  could  find  neither  Ifmael  nor  bis  lather.  One  of  the  citizens,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Ifmael’s,  attacked  us  with  abufive  language.  No  perfon  would  afford  us 
lodgings ; but  every  one  looked  upon  us  as  vagrants,  who  would  inllantly  be  driven 
out  of  the  city  in  difgrace.  At  length,  one  of  the  citizens  expreffed  himfelf  willing  to 
receive  us  into  his  houfe,  if  he  were  fure  that  government  would  not  punifti  him  for 
it.  We  led  him  to  the  Cadi,  who  allured  him,  that  he  Ihould  rilk  nothing  by  lodging 
us.  In  Turkey,  the  Cadies  are  reputed  very  corrupt  and  felfilh ; but  in  Yemen, 
we  found  them  perfons  of  great  worth  and  integrity,  eameft  to  do  prompt  and  candid 
jultice.  The  Englilh  merchant  whom  I mentioned  above,  was  Mr.  Francis  Scott.  He 
had  beard  of  our  difficulties  and  perplexity ; and,  although  we  had  not  yet  vifited 
him,  gave  us  an  invitation  to  dinner,  which  we  accepted  with  the  greatelt  pleafure.  He 
expreffed  a warm  defire  to  ferve  us  ; and  we  now  perceived  how  foolilhly  we  had  afled 
in  not  applying  at  firft  to  him  and  his  Banian  interpreter.  How  ever,  we  durft  not  break 
off  abruptly  with  Ifmael  and  his  lather. 

When  we  could  not  obtain  any  of  our  things. from  the  cullom-houfe,  Ifmael  advifed 
us  to  offer  theBola  a prefent  of  fifty  ducats  ; and  hinted  that  he  Ihould  be  the  bearer 
of  the  prefent,  for  that  the  Dola  would  not  condcfccnd  to  fpcak  with  Chriftians.  We 
had  no  intention  of  making  fo  large  a prefent,  Hill  lefs  of  intruding  him  with  it.  But 
after  various  reflections,  we  at  laft  refolved  to  facrifice  thofe  fifty  ducats  upon  the  occa- 
fion ; and  it  was  agreed  that  I Ihould  wait  upon  the  Dola  w ith  this  prefent,  next  day. 
On  my  way,  however,  I learned,  that  the  Dola  having  been  exercifing  his  troops,  had 
received  a wound  in  the  foot.  Upon  receiving  this  information,  I returned  li<  me  j 
hoping  that  our  phyfician  would  be  fent  for,  and  that  we  might  thus  avoid  the  expence 
of  the  prefent. 

But  as  Mr.  Cramer  was  not  called  by  the  Dola,  and  our  efforts  Hill  remained  at  the 
cullom-houfe,  we  underllood  that  a confidcrable  prefent  was  expected  from  us.  Mr, 
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Forfkal  had  hitherto  been  always  refufed  admiftion  by  the  fervants  of  the  Dola,  upon 
pretence,  that  their  mailer  would  not  treat  with  us  otherwifs  than  through  the  medium 
of  Ifmael  and  his  Father ; yet  he  now  undertook  to  make  a new  attempt  to  obtain  an 
audience.  When  he  had  explained  the  purpofe  of  his  vifit,  he  was  admitted,  and  fo 
gracioufly  received,  that  the  Dola  kindly  chid  him  for  not  applying  direclly  to  himfelf 
at  the  firft.  Next  day,  he,  in  his  turn,  fent  us  a prefent  of  four  lambs,  and  two  fmall  bags 
of  rice ; and  at  the  fame  time  gave  orders  that  our  effects  (hould  be  delivered  to  us, without 
being  more  particularly  examined. 


Chap.  XXXV.  — Our  Slay  at  Mokba  continued ; and  tbe  Death  of  Mr.  Von  Haven. 

THE  Dola,  when  he  received  his  wound,  had  been  advifed  by  the  principal  perfons 
about  him,  to  fend  for  the  European  phyfician.  But  he  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Cramer 
might,  in  revenge  for  the  ill  treatment  which  we  had  fuffered,  adminifter  to  him  im- 
proper medicines,  or  might  apply  heating  drugs,  which  the  Arabs  think  very  dangerous. 
But  the  Cadi  reprefented  to  him  that  no  perfon  had  yet  complained  of  us  ; and  that  it 
was  no  way  ftrange  that  a phyfician  {hould  have  dead  ferpents  in  his  poffeffion,  thefe 
being  ufed  as  ingredients  in  fome  medical  compofitions.  The  Europeans,  he  farther 
told  him,  ought  not  to  be  defpifed  or  flighted  for  collecting  (hells  or  infects,  of  which 
the  Arabs  knew  not  the  ufe. 

Thefe  reprefentations,  and  the  alarming  ftate  of  the  wound,  which  was  becoming 
worfe,  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  empirics,  induced  the  Dola  to  fend,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  to  enquire  whether  we  were  (till  angry  with  him,  or  if  our  phyfician  would  under- 
take to  cure  him.  We  were  all  overjoyed  to  hear  that  the  prejudices  which  the  gover- 
nor had  conceived  againit  us  were  fo  perfectly  removed ; and  Mr.  Cramer  gladly 
offered  his  fervices.  No  fooner  had  our  anfwer  been  carried  to  the  Dola,  than  he  fent 
one  of  his  fervants  with  a mule  for  Mr.  Cramer.  Europeans,  when  they  pals  before 
the  Dola’s  palace,  are  ufually  obliged  to  alight  and  walk,  if  they  happen  to  be  mounted  j 
but,  to  evince  to  the  people  the  entire  reconciliation  that  had  taken  place  between  the 
Dola  and  us,  Mr.  Cramer  was  permitted  to  pafs  through  this  forbidden  ground,  and 
even  to  enter  the  court  of  the  palace  without  difinoundng. 

We  had,  after  this,  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  the  Dola,  and  teftifying  our 
friendihip  to  him.  Mr.  Forikal  one  day  related  to  him,  now  we  had  been  infulted  and 
turned  out  by  the  owner  of  our  firft  lodging.  The  Dola  promifed  him  fatisfaftion,  and 
made  the  perfon  of  whom  he  complained,  be  caft,  that  very  night,  into  prifon.  Ifmael, 
enraged  to  fee  his  friend  punifhed  for  an  aft  of  infolence  which  he  himfelf  had  prompted, 
threatened  us  with  a mob,  by  which  we  might  be  torn  to  pieces.  Mr.  Forikal,  although 
regardlefs  of  his  threats,  waited  on  the  Dola,  and  entreated  him  to  liberate  the  prifoner, 
and  only  recommend  to  him  to  be  more  civil  to  ftrangers  in  future. 

This  change  in  our  fituation,  rendered  Mokha  much  lefs  unpleafant  to  us  than  it 
had  been  at  firft.  But  difeafe  began  now  to  fall  fevcrcly  upon  us ; I had  been  at- 
tacked, foon  after  our  arrival  here,  with  a violent  dyfentery,  from  which,  however,  I 
recovered,  after  fifteen  days  illnefs.  Mr.  Von  Haven,  who  had  been  ill  at  Beit  el  Fakih, 
became  much  worfe  here.  After  walking  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  he  was 
tolerably  well  through  the  night ; but  the  heats  of  the  day  he  was  quite  unable  to 
bear.  At  laft,  he  ventured  to  lie  for  feveral  nights  fucceflively  upon  the  roof  of  the 
houfe,  in  the  open  air,  and  with  his  face  uncovered.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
May  he  caught  cold,  and  was  fo  ill  in  the  morning,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  two  fervants 
to  carry  him  down  into  his  apartment.  His  fever  was  become  doubly  violent,  and 
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he  was  delirious  by  the  evening.  He  then  funk  into  a deep  lethargy,  and  expired  in 
the  night. 

He  had  paid  more  attention  than  any  other  of  us,  to  oriental  literature.  The  public 
have  loft,  by  his  death,  fome  very  interefting  difcoveries,  and  fome  curious  collections 
of  this  fort,  which  he  had  made. 

The  cuftom  of  interring  the  dead  in  a coffin  is  unknown  in  Arabia.  We  had  one 
niade,  however,  for  our  deceafcd  friend,  in  order  to  preferve  his  remains  from  any 
accident.  The  captain  of  an  Englifh  fhip  lent  us  fix  of  his  failors  to  bear  the  body  to  the 
European  burying  place.  All  the  Englifh  in  Mokha  attended  at  the  funeral ; and  the 
obfequies  were  performed  with  more  decency,  and  with  lefs  interruption,  than  thofe  of 
a Conful  at  Cairo,  which  were  difturbed  by  the  crowding  of  the  people  to  witnefs  the 
folemnity,  and  by  the  robbery  of  the  audacious  Bedouins.  On  this  occafion,  the  Arabs 
of  Yemen  fhewed  themfelves  reafonable  and  humane. 


Chap.  XXXVI.  — We  leave  Mokha - 

AFTER  the  death  of  Mr.  Von  Haven,  we  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  leaving  Mokhv 
and  making  a tour  into  the  interior  parts  of  Yemen.  We  were  divided  in  opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  plan  upon  which  we  ought  to  regulate  our  fubfequent  proceedings ; 
fome  being  difpofed  to  remain  another  year  in  Arabia,  while  the  reft  were  defirous  of 
returning  immediately  to  Europe.  But  we  all  agreed  to  fet  out  without  farther  delay, 
upon  our  journey  to  Sana. 

Mr.  Forfkal  and  I had  many  feveral  excurfions  in  a very  fimple  guife,  and  almoft 
without  attendants.  But  as  our  whole  party  were  now  to  travel  all  together,  we  could 
not  well  go  without  a certain  train  to  accompany  us.  We  could  not,  however,  travel 
in  this  ftyle  without  pe  mufti  on  from  the  Dola,  which  would  not  be  eafily  obtained  ; as 
it  could  not  be  thought,  that  he  would  willingly  fuller  his  phyfician  to  leave  him  before 
his  wound  were  healed.  We,  neverthelefs,  ventured  to  make  the  requeft ; but  the 
Dola  refufed  us  upon  a fair  pretext.  He  told  us,  that  he  mult  firft  write  to  Sana,  to 
know  whether  the  Imam  would  receive  us,  and  that  we  could  not  leave  Mokha  till  the 
Imam  had  returned  an  anfwer. 

When  thus  refufed  permiflion  to  proceed  to  Sana,  we  begged  that  we  might,  at  leaft, 
be  allowed  to  remove  to  Taoes,  in  the  mean  time,  for  the  fake  of  our  health.  Even 
this  was  refufed  us.  We  then  propofed  to  the  Dola,  to  leave  our  phyfician  behind. 
But  the  Arabs  feared  that  the  feparation  from  his  friends  might  fecretly  diftrefs  Mr. 
Cramer,  fo  as  to  render  him  more  negligent  of  his  patient’s  cure. 

When  we  complained  of  thefe  reftraints  to  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  they  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  was  hard  to  conceive  what  rendered  us  fo  impatient  to  depart ; for  that 
by  going  to  the  Highlands,  we  lhould  only  endanger  our  health  more,  as  thofe  who 
went  thither  from  the  burning  fands  of  Tehama,  were  commonly  attacked  with  a violent 
fever,  immediately  upon  their  arrival. 

At  length,  when  we  were  much  at  a lofe  how  to  proceed,  a furgical  empiric  luckily 
came  in,  to  free  us  from  our  perplexity.  He  promifed  to  cure  the  Dola’s  wound  within 
eight  days ; and  our  phyfician  was  immediately  difmifled.  We,  at  the  fame  time,  ob- 
tained permiflion  to  let  out  for  Taces,  and  were  favoured  with  a letter  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  Dola  of  that  dty.  Mr.  Cramer  received  for  his  fee,  a mule  with  a faddle 
and  bridle,  and  India  ftuff  for  a fuit  of  clothes  in  the  Arab  falhion.  As  an  additional 
proof  of  his  friendlhip,  the  Dola  fent  one  of  his  fervants  to  attend  us.  We  lhould  have 
bees  well  pleafed  to  excufe  this  inftance  of  his  attention ; for  his  fervant  was  only  a 
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fpy,  under  a more  honourable  name,  to  watch  over  our  conduct,  and  hinder  us  from 
going  farther  than  Tacts. 

Not  wi filing  to  run  any  rifk  of  lofing  our  ready  money,  we  put  it  all  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  interpreter,  who  gave  us  bills  upon  his  countrymen,  the  Ba- 
nians at  Taces  and  Sana.  This  was  the  firft  time  we  could  get  bills  of  exchange  in 
the  Eaft. 


JOURNEY  FROM  MOKHA  TO  TACES. 

Chap.  XXXVII.  — Our  Progrefs  to  Tates. 

LEAVING  Mokha  with  plcafure,  as  our  flay  in  it  had  been  not  a little  difagree- 
able,  we  proceeded,  on  the  gth  of  June,  through  a dry  and  defart  country,  and,  after 
advancing  four  miles,  reached  Mufa,  a village  fituate  juft  upon  the  confines  of  the 
Highlands.  This  village  is  known  to  the  Europeans,  who  fometimes  come  hither 
in  parties  for  pleafure.  But  the  buildings  are  wretched,  and  the  heat  is  as  op- 
preffive  here  as  at  Mokha.  The  water  is,  however,  good,  and  the  richer  inha- 
bitants of  Mokha  fend  hither  for  it ; as  that  in  the  wells  immediately  around  the  city 
is  very  bad. 

Next  day  we  travelled  along  the  channel  of  a large  river,  which,  in  the  rainy  fcafon, 
difembogues  itfelf  into  the  fea,  near  Mokha ; but  is  commonly  loft  at  no  great  diftance 
from  its  head  in  the  funds  of  Tehama.  We  palled  through  feveral  villages  ; and  near 
the  lafl  of  thefe  remarked  a finall  houfe,  at  which  duties  are  paid  for  all  goods  fent 
to  the  independent  country  of  Jafa : goods  palling  into  the  ftates  of  the  Imam  pay 
no  fuch  duties. 

I fhall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Schiech  Schaedeli,  the  famous  faint  of 
Mokha.  We  happened  to  meet  with  one  of  his  defeendants,  a good-natured  idcot. 
Some  young  perfon  in  our  party  addrefled  him,  and  bandied  jokes  and  raillery  with 
him.  They  did  not,  indeed,  abufe  him,  but  as  little  did  they  lhew  him  refpe£t.  They 
called  him  Schiech,  in  regard  to  his  birth,  but  paid  him  no  other  honour.  In  this 
inftance,  the  Arabs  difeover  more  good  fenfe  than  the  Turks,  and  efpecially.than  the 
Egyptians,  who  treat  all  idcots  as  Schicchs,  honour  them  throygh  life,  and  regard  them 
as  faints-aftcr  their  death. 

In  the  hilly  country  the  roads  are  too  bad  for  travelling  by  night.  We  faw,  as  we 
proceeded,  a large  village,  and  near  it,  the  fertile  hills  of  Hammara,  which  belong  to 
Scliicch  Ibn  Aklan ; but  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  not  fubjeS  to  his  authorhy. 
They  had  lately  fiain  two  men,  and  when  the  Schiech  fent  troops  to  chaftife  them,  they 
retreated  to  the  fummits  of  the  hills.  We  happened,  fortunately,  to  enter  one  of  the 
large  inns,  c.  tled  by  the  Arabians  Mattrach  ; for,  early  in  the  afternoon,  a violent  ftorm 
arofe,  and  fuch  a quantity  of  rain  fell,  that  all  the  highways  were  flooded,  and  it  became 
impoflible  for  us  to  continue  our  journey. 

On  the  1 2th  of  June,  after  palling  through  feveral  villages,  and  crofting  feme  fertile 
fields,  we  arrived  at  Dorchat,a  town  ten  miles  di [hint  from  Mokha.  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  territories  of  Schiech  Ihn  Aklan,  who  refidcs  here.  Its  fituation,  on  the  fummit  of 
a hill,  renders  it  naturally  ftrong.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  Hands  a town,  the  public 
prifon  in  which  is  Lid  to  be  the  moft  difmal  in  Yemen.  Before  the  door  of  the  prifon 
in  Dorebut,  we  faw  perfons  who  had  been  guilty  only  of  very  trivial  faults,  confined,  a 
number  of  them  together,  by  one  chain,  in  the  open  air.  Near  them  flood  a guard  of 
Ibidiers  of  the  Imam’s,  whom  the  Schiech  is  obliged  to  maintain. 

Continuing 
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Continuing  our  journey  from  Dorebat,  we  found  on  our  way,  a number  of  fine 
villages,  and  many  coffee  huts,  and  Madg  Is,  o refcrvoirs  lor  water,  in  a columnar 
form.  A violent  florin  again  compelled  us  to  halt.  Next  day  v.  < fuv.  iroin  a hill  the  caftle 
ofTaoes,  ft  11  at  a di  (lance.  F.arly  on  the  13th  we  re  cl  the  city. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival,  v.  lent  our  letter  from  the  I)o!a  at  Mohha,  to  the  Dola 
of  Taa-s,  who  ftraightway  required  us  to  wait  upon  him  at  his  houfe.  He  feemed  to 
be  in  a very  good  humour,  and  made  us  an  offer  of  Kucher,  p:pes,  and  Kaad,  (the 
buds  of  a certain  tree  which  the  Arabs  chew,  as  the  Indians  dr  B tel ;)  but  we  did  not 
relifh  this  drug,  lie  related  to  us,  how  that  a report  had  been  Fprcad  at  Tares,  of  our 
having  brought  feveral  chefls  full  of  ferpents  to  Mokha.  He  made  us  be  conducted 
into  a houfe,  the  proprietor  of  which  he  had  lately  imprifoned ; and  fent  us,  in  a pre- 
fent,  two  lambs,  with  a final!  quantity  of  meal.  We,  in  our  turn,  offered  him  a piece 
of  India  fluff. 

N -St  day,  we  delivered  our  other  letters  of  recommendation  from  our  friends  at 
b okha  of  thofe,  one  was  addreffed  to  Bafkatcb,  the  firfl  fecretary  ; another  to  the 
fteward  of  the  houfehold,  Achmed  ; a third  to  one  Sejid,  a man  of  diltincHon  ; and  a 
• fourth  to  a Banian.  We  were  well  received  every  where.  The  Dola  of  Moklia’s 
fervant  had  the  prefumption  tci  attend  us  on  all  our  vifits,  and  iinpofed  his  company 
upon  us  in  like  manner,  when  we  received  the  vifits  of  others.  We  could  not  imagine 
whether  this  were  done  out  of  vanity,  or  in  order  to  keep  a flritt  eye  on  all  our 
motions. 

We  found  the  temperature  of  this  country  to  agree  entirely  with  our  conflitutions. 
Inf'ead  of  the  oppraflive  heats  under  which  we  had  fainted  at  Mokha,  we  had  here 
almoft  every  evenmg  rcfrcfhing  rains. 

Chap.  XXXVIII.  — Of  the  City  of  Tacts. 

THIS  city  (lands  at  the  foot  of  the  fertile  hill  of  Sabber.  It  Ls  encompaffed  with  a 
wall,  between  fixteen  and  tliirty  feet  thick,  and  flanked  with  feveral  towers.  The  for- 
trefs  of  Kahhre  Hands  in  the  circuit  of  the  wall;  its  walls  are  faced  with  burnt  bricks, 
but  within  confifl  of  bricks,  which,  inflead  of  being  burnt,  have  been  only  dried  in  the  fun. 

This  city  has  only  two  gates ; ami  each  of  thefc  is  after  the  Arabic  fafhion,  fortified 
with  three  towers.  Only  two  of  them  are  in  a condition  to  bear  cannons.  The  garri- 
fon  confided  at  this  time  of  fix  hundred  men.  Thefe  works  lie  fo  under  the  com- 
mand of  tile  neighbouring  heights,  that  they  would  afford  no  defence  againft  any  but  an 
' army  of  Arabs,  who  are  (bangers,  in  a manner,  to  the  ufe  of  artillery. 

The  faint  who  has  been  afitimed  as  the  patron  of  the  city  of  Tates,  is  the  famous 
Ifmael  Mulk,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  once  king  of  this  country.  His  remains 
are  buried  in  a mofque  which  bears  his  name.  But  none  have  teen  permitted  to  ap- 
proach his  tomb,  fmee  once  that  the  faint  thought  proper  to  perform  a miracle  which 
gave  diffatisfadlion  to  the  rulers.  This  marvellous  event  was  related  to  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing circumflances : Two  beggars  had  afked  charity  from  the  Dola  ofTaces;  but  only 
one  of  thefe  had  tailed  of  his  bounty.  The  other  went,  upon  this,  to  the  tomb  of 
Ifmael  Mulk  to  implore  his  aid.  Ifmael,  who,  when  alive,  had  been  very  charitable, 
ftrekhed  his  hand  out  of  the  tomb,  and  gave  the  beggar  a letter,  containing  an  order 
on  the  Dola  to  pay  the  beggar  an  hundred  crowns.  Upon  examining  this  order,  with 
the  greatefl  care,  it  was  found  that  Ifmael  Mulk  had  written  it  with  his  own  hand,  and 
fealed  it  with  his  feal.  The  governor  could  not  refufe  payment ; but,  to  avoid  all  fub- 
fequent  trouble  bom  fuch  bills  of  exchange,  he  had  a wall  built,  inclofing  the  tomb. 

Near 
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Near  the  mofque  of  Ifmael  Mulk  is  a garden,  which  was  poflefled  by  Ifchia  his  fon. 
Jn  it  there  was  fhown  to  ine  a large  bafon,  and  a hydraulic  machine,  which  in  its  time 
muft  have  been  an  ornament  of  no  fmall  conl'equence ; but  all  is  now  in  a (late  of  decay, 
and  a 1 mo  ft  ruinous. 

In  the  fame  city,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  many  deferted  and  ruinous  mofques ; 
one  of  them,  in  a ftylc  of  architecture  unulual  in  this  country,  (hould  feein  to  have 
been  built  by  fome  Turkifh  Pacha.  The  devout  founders  of  thefe  mofques,  if  they 
intended  thereby  to  tranftnit  their  memory  to  pofterity,  have  failed  of  their  purpofe. 
Their  names  have  been  forgotten,  as  the  mofques  have  funk  into  mins. 

The  lall  lords  of  Taocs  have  made  a more  judicious  choice  of  buildings  to  diilinguifh 
themfelvcs  bv.  They  have  credit'd  noble  palaces  for  themfelves  and  their  pofterity,  and 
were  content  with  a fmall  Kubbet  for  their  oratory  and  burial-place : thus,  have  they 
fpared  the  lands  which  muft  otherwife  have  been  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy  of  an  ufelefs  mofque  ; their  palaces  are  (till  (landing,  and  arc  the  ornaments 
of  the  city,  which  indeed  does  not  polfefs  many  other  fine  buildings.  Since  the  lad 
war  many  of  the  houfes  have  remained  ruinous,  and  fome  of  the  fquares  have  even  been 
converted  into  fields  and  meadows. 

The  mins  of  two  ancient  cities  are  dill  to  be  feen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tanes. 
One  of  them  is  Thobad,  which  is  fituate  near  Mount  Sabbcr.  Some  parts  of  its 
walls,  with  a large  mofque  belonging  to  it,  are  dill  ftanding.  The  other  is  OJdcna, 
which  {lands  at  no  great  diftance  from  Thobad,  upon  the  fummit  of  Mount  Sabber, 
over  againft  Kahhre.  The  latter  was  the  place  ot  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  this 
country  ; its  only  remains  are  the  ruins  of  fome  mofques.  Ifmael  Mulk,  having  built 
his  tomb  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Kahhre,  fome  of  his  devout  fubjefls  chofe  to  live 
near  their  faint ; others  following  their  example,  Oddena  was  thus  abandoned,  and 
Taocs  built.  So,  this  city,  like  Loheia,  Beit  el  Fakih,  and  Mokha,  owes  its  rife  to  a 
faint. 


Chap.  XXXIX.  — Late  Revolutions  of  Tates. 

SO  modern  a city  cannot  make  a great  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  Yemen.  However, 
in  thefe  late  years,  fome  revolutions  have  taken  place,  which  deferve  to  be  briefly 
mentioned,  as  they  may  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  power  of  the  Imam,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Arabians  go  to  war. 

Imam  El  Manfor  Iloflcin  had  committed  the  government  of  Taoes  to  his  brother 
Achmed,  who,  when  afterwards  recalled,  refufed  to  obey.  With  a force  of  two  thou- 
fand  men,  whom  he  kept  in  pay,  he  flood  out  for  twelve  years,  againft  all  that  the 
Imam  could  fend  to  reduce  liim  to  his  duty.  Achmed  had  money  coined  in  his  own 
name,  levied  taxes  upon  goods  carried  between  Mokha  and  Sana,  and  conducted  him- 
felf  in  all  refpefts  as  if  he  had  been  fovereign  of  the  country.  Yet,  he  affumed  not 
the  title  of  Imam,  or  King,  but  contented  himfelf  with  that  of  Sidi,  which  is  common  to 
all  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal. 

Sidi  Achmed  dying,  left  fix  fons.  The  elded  of  whom,  Abdulla,  fucceeded  him, 
and  lived  on  fair  terms  with  the  Imam.  Abdulla  dying  in  1759,  left  the  fucceffion  to 
his  only  fon  Abdul  Kerim,  a boy  thirteen  years  of  age.  Three  of  the  young  prince’s 
uncles,  Ali,  Jachia,  and  Machfer  confpired  to  dethrone  him.  One  of  the  confpirators 
feized  the  fortrefs  of  Kahhre,  and  each  of  the  other  two  made  himfelf  raafter  of  a 
gate  with  fome  adjoining  towers.  But,  as  the  revenues  of  thefe  three  princes  were  very 
icanty,  they  could  neither  keep  many  foldiers  on  foot,  nor  even  purchafe  provifions. 
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They  were  particularly  in  want  of  powder  ; and  whenever  one  of  them  could  procure 
a few  pounds  of  ammunition,  he  never  ceafed  tiring  upon' his  brothers,  till  the  whole  was 
exhaufled.  But  they  never  came  to  a fair  combat. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  young  Abdul  Kerim  wrote  to  his  uncle,  the  reigning  Imam, 
begging  his  afliflance,  and  intreating  him  to  fupport  him  in  the  poffeflion  of  his  do- 
minions, The  Imam  having  long  wilhed  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel,  fent  an  army  to 
reduce  the  rebels.  But  the  Nakib  or  General,  El  Mas,  who  commanded  this  army, 
having  no  artillery,  had  no  other  expedient  but  to  fire  with  mufquet  (hot,  from  a molque 
without  the  wall,  by  which  he  could  make  no  advancement  in  tne  fiege. 

Tlte  Imam  had  for  feveral  years  had  a dangerous  enemy  in  a Schiech  named  Ab- 
durrah,  who  had  occupied  the  territory  of  Hodsjerie.  During  the  blockade  of  Taoes, 
this  Schiech  approached  Mokha,  and  the  Imam  then  found  it  necelfary  to  feek  a recon- 
ciliation with  his  enemy.  Peace  was  made,,through  the  intermediation  of  the  generals, 
on  condition  that  the  Schiech  fliould  lend  afliflance  to  accomplifh  the  conqucfl  of  Tacts. . 
But  his  troops  being  deftitute  of  cannons,  were  as  little  in  a condition  as  thofe  of  the 
Imam  to  ftorm  the  tower.  Yet  the  fhrewdnefsof  Abdurrah  fuggefted  a flratagcm.  He 
promifed  a thoufand  crowns  to  twelve  of  the  befieged  foldiers,  who  were  polled  in  a 
tower,  if  they  would  permit  his  troops  to  enter.  By  this  means,  the  city  was  taken  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1 760,  and  facked. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Taoes,  the  Imam  gave  the  family  of  Sidi  Achmed,  with  Schiech 
Abdurrah,  a friendly  invitation  to  viftt  him  at  Sana.  The  latter  was  at  firll  unwilling 
to  put  himfelf  in  the  power  of  his  old  enemy  ) but  the  Imam  impowered  his  generals 
to  pledge  his  faith  for  the  Schiech’s  fecurity  } and  he  was  accordingly  taken  in  the 
fnare.  The  Imam- treated  this  hero  with  the  blackcft  perfidy,  and  put  him  to  an  igno- 
minious death.  He  returned  the  fervices  of  his  generals  with  bale  ingratitude,  and 
refuted  to  reinftate  Abdul  Kerim  in  his  father’s  principality.  I faw  the  young  prince 
going  to  the  mofque  at  Sana  ; having  a parafot  carried  over  him,  like  the  other  princes 
of  the  blood  royal.  His  two  uncles,  Sidi  Jachia,  and  Sidi  Machfar,  were  cad  into  con- 
finement as  rebels : the  third,  Sidi  Ali,  happening  luckily  to  be  father-in-law  to  the 
reigning  Imam,  preferved  his  liberty,  and  lives  privately  at  Sana.  After  theft*  events, 
the  Imam  fent  a Dola  to  Tacea  j and  it  is  now  under  the  lame  government  as  the  other 
cities  in  his  dominions. 


Chap.  XL.  — Stay  at  Tam. 

THE  Dola  who  governed  this  city  when  we  vifited  it,  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
Imam’s  army,  and  had  rifen  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  Nakib,  without  owing  his  fortune  to 
his  birth,  as  moll  of  thefe  governors  do.  His  government  was  very  extenfive,  com- 
prehending both  Mount  Sabber  and  the  territory  of  Hodsjerie,  in  which  are  a number 
of  Schiechs,  whofe  families  have,  for  thefe  feveral  centuries,  poflefled  frnall,  and  almoft 
independent  lordfhips.  They  pay  taxes  to  the  Imam,  but  value  themfelves  much  on  their 
t nobility  of  defeent,  and  treat  their  governors  with  conlempt.  Our  Dola  had  already 
had  feveral  differences  with  thofe  haughty  nobles, who  refuted  fubmiflion  to  his  authority. 
He  had  put  one  of  the  mutinous  Schiecns  in  prifon,  and  had  detained  a female  flave 
whom  the  Arab  was  carrying  away  with  him.  An  order  from  the  Imam,  however, 
obliged  him  to  fet  both  at  liberty  ; but  he  remained  in  indignation  againfl  thofe  Schiechs 
in  general.  He  feized  the  firft  occafion  that  offered,  and  tent  out  half  a dozen  foldiers 
among  them,  who,  according  to  their  mafler’s  orders,  conduced  themfelves  with  great 
infolence  towards  thofe  highlanders.  The  Schiechs  could  not  bear  fuch  iniuits  j but 
vol.  x,  1 made 
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made  an  infurrcflion,  and  mafiacred  them  all.  Since  that  period,  nobody  from  Taorr 
has  ventured  u>  vilit  the  highlands  without  expjling  his  life  to  extreme  d inger.  It 
was  even  faid,  that  the  Schiechs  would  never  be  quiet  till  the  Imam  ihould  recal  the 
DMa. 

The  exuberant  fertility  of  Mount  Sabber  affords,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the' 
Arabs,  plants  of  every  fpecies  that  is  to  be  found  any  where  elfe  through  the  world. 
Mr. Forikal  had  this  mountain  daily  before  his  eyes;  but,  to  his  infinite  mortification, 
could  not  obtain  permifhon  to  botanize  upon  it.  He  propoled  to  bring  a Schiech  from 
the  mountains  at  his  own  expence,  under  whole  protection  he  might  go  out  upon  his 
herborizing  expeditions  without  danger.  Hut  the  Dola  put  a negative  upon  all  his 
propofjls,  anil  would  only  fuller  turn  to  take  a Ihort  ramble  over  Mount  Saurek.  My 
friend  fet  out  on  the  20th  of  June,  amt  returned  on  the  2 ad,  having  lound  the  village* 
in  that  dill  riel  defined,  in  couiequence  of  the  intolerable  exactions  of  the  Dola,  which 
had  forced  the  inhabitants  to  retire  and  fettle  elfcwhere.  In  fo  wretched  a country, 
Mr.  Forikal  could  neither  find  provifions,  nor  travel  about  in  fafety. 

We  had  occalion  to  obferve  the  negligence  with  which  the  Arabs  obferve  the  phafes 
of  the  moon,  or  rather  their  ignorance  of  aftronomy.  When  the  pilgrims  arrive  on 
mount  Haraphat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  all  the  Mofletns  celebrate  a feflival, 
called  Aral'a  or  Kurban,  for  which  an  immenfe  quantity  of  camels,  oxen,  and  Iheep 
are  killed.  Every  body  believed  that  this  fellival  was  to  begin  on  the  2td  of  June; 
and,  as  it  lafls  three  days,  during  which  no  provifions  are  brought  in  from  the  country, 
all  had  provided  Iheep,  fugar,  and  flour  for  their  entertainment  during  that  time. 
Meanwhile,  a courier  arrived  from  Sana,  with  information  that  the  new  moon  had  ap- 
peared a day  fooncr  than  Ihe  was  ex  peeled,  and  that  the  fealt  mult  be  celebrated  on 
the  2 2d  of  June. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  fignal  was  given,  by  firing  a few  Ihots  of  a cannon.  The 
Dola,  with  a numerous  company,  went  in  proceflion  to  a fquare  without  the  city,  w here 
upon  foleinn  occafions,  prayers  were  ufually  ottered  up  in  the  open  air.  Returning 
thence,  he  went  to  the  parade,  where  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  engaged 
in  the  exercife  of  the  Dsjerid. 

The  Dola,  driving  to  (hew  his  addrefs,  was  thrown  from  his  horfe.  However, 
all  returned  home,  made  good  cheer,  chewed  Kaad,  and  burned  fpices  in  their  houfes. 

In  order  to  make  the  moll  of  our  day  at  Taces,  I wilhed  to  make  fome  excurfions 
through  the  interior  country,  but  durd  not  attempt  them,  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
dillurbances.  I was  at  lall  difpofed  to  content  myfell  with  copying  an  infeription  in  the 
fortrefs  ; and  Mr.  Forikal  refumed  his  intention  of  fending  for  a Schiech  from  mount 
Sabber.  The  Dola  agreed  to  our  wilhes;  but  at  midnight,  he  fent  to  tell  us,  thit  he 
had  received  a letter  from  the  Dola  of  Mokha,  requiring  us  to  return  immediately  to 
the  latter  city.  We  fufpecled  this  letter  to  be  a pretence,  and  refufed  to  be  gone.  Early 
in  the  morning,  however,  camels  were  fent  to  carry  us  away,  but  we  fent  them  back. 
With  Turks  we  durd  not  have  done  fo  much. 

We  could  not  comprehend  what  were  the  Dola’s  views,  unlefs,  perhaps,  he  might, 
like  theDola  of  Mokha,  intend  to  extort  fome  confiderable  prefent  from  us.  I.ito  tnefe 
views  we  had  no  difpofition  to  enter,  and  therefore  fought  a private  audience  of  him,  in 
hopes  of  bringing  him  to  reafon.  Our  fervant  was  feveral  times  fent  back  under  diff 
rent  pretexts.  At  lad,  Mr.  Forikal  obtained  accefs  to  the  Dola,  and  begged  of  him  on'y 
to  permit  us  to  wait  till  we  dwuld  receive  the  Imam’s  anfwer,  without  mentioning  our 
little  fchemes.  But  the  governor  cut  him  Ihort,  faying  ; Since  you  would  not  credit  my 
Tenants,  I tnyfelf  order  you  to  be  gone  to  Mokha  to-morrow. 
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Chap.  XLI.  — Departure  from  Taws  to  Sana.  • 

SEEING  no  means  to  elude  the  Dola’s  orders,  we  had  already  packed  up  our  goods, 
when  a favourable  change  fuddenly  took  place  upon  our  circumfiances.  A letter  was 
brought  us  by  exprefs  from  the  Dola  of  Mokha,  and  in  it  were  three  others  ; one  to 
the  Imam,  another  to  his  Vizier,  and  a third  to  the  Dola  of  Tares.  He  informed  us, 
that  the  Itnant  gave  us  pernv'flion  to  go  to  Sana,  and  wilhed  us  to  carry  our  curiofities 
with  us.  He  acquainted  the  Dola  of  Tares  with  their  mailer’s  orders,  and  begged  him 
to  favour  our  departure  to  Sana.  Mr.  Forlkal  went  inflantlywith  this  letter  to  the 
governor,  but  could  not  obtain  accefs  to  him,  and  was  obliged  to  give  it  to  his  fervant. 

We  now  thought  our  affairs  in  a good  train,  and  would  even  have  fet  out  without 
troubling  the  Dola  farther,  if  we  could  have  obtained  camels  without  his  interpofition 
on  our  behalf.  Thofe  who  hire  thefe  cattle  are  united  in  a fort  of  corporation  ; and 
travellers  are  obliged  to  apply  to  the  head  of  the  company,  who  has  recourfe  upon 
the  owners  of  the  camels,  and  makes  them  furnilh,  in  turn,  the  number  which  may  be 
wanted.  Unluckily  the  Dola  himfelfwasat  the  head  of  this  company,  and  was  obliged 
to  furnilh  camels  in  his  turn.  We  let  him  know  that  we  were  about  to  depart.  He 
anfwered  that  camels  were  ready  to  convey  us  back  to  Mokha,  but  that  the  orders 
rcfpecling  our  journey  to  Sana  regarded  only  the  Dola  of  Mokha. 

in  the  perplexity  to  which  we  were  reduced  by  this  conduct  of  the  Dola’s,  we  knew 
not  what  to  do.  Several  in  fiances  of  the  equity  and  generality  of  the  Cadi  were  m the 
mean  time  related  to  us,  in  which  he  had  brought  the  Governor  to  reafon  in  cafes  fimilar 
to  ours.  We  made  our  complaints  therefore  to  that  judge,  and  Ihewed  him  our  letters 
front  Mokha.  He  thought  the  Dola’s  condufl  very  unreafonable,  and  immediately 
wrote  to  him  to  beware  of  doing  any  thing  in  contradiction  to  the  orders  of  the  Imam. 

The  Dola  replied,  that  he  did  not  hinder  our  journey  to  Sana,  but  afked  us  to  Hay  one 
day,  till  he  (hould  write  his  letters  to  court  upon  the  oecafion.  We  offered  to  (lay 
two  or  three  days.  Notwithllanding  this,  the  Dola’s  fervants  came  next  morning, 
and  ordered  us  in  his  name,  to  depart  to  Mokha.  We  had  again  recourfe  to  the  Cadi, 
who  being  previoufiy  informed  of  all  that  had  happened,  had  in  the  morning,  written 
to  the  Dola,  that  he  (hould  not  adl  in  a harlh  or  interelted  manner  with  us ; for  we 
were  llrangers.  The  Bafkateb  told  us  in  the  evening,  that  the  Dola  was  forry  that  his 
fervants  had  come  to  us  with  a meffage  in  his  name,  which  he  had  given  them  no  orders 
to  deliver.  But  upon  this  head  we  knew  fufficiently  what  to  think. 

The  Dola  of  Mokha’s  fervant  could  not  now  be  of  farther  ufe  to  us  ; we  difmiffed 
him  therefore  with  a handfome  reward.  But  as  we  Hill  wanted  a guide  who  knew 
the  interior  parts  of  Yemen,  we  begged  the  Cadi  to  direft  us  to  fuch  a one;  and  he 
politely  lent  us  an  Arab,  who  afterwards  accompanied  us  to  Mokha,  and  with  whom 
we  were  perfectly  fatlsfied.  The  Dola  fliewed  likewife  a difpofirion  to  make  amends  by 
kindnefs  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  us,  and  ordered  one  of  his  fervants  to  accompany 
us  on  our  journey.  This  man  had  the  addrefs  to  ftipulate  before  hand,  in  the  prcience 
ot  feveral  perfons  of  diflinfUon,  for  the  wages  which  we  were  to  pay  him. 

The  Cadi  unalked,  had  the  generofity  to  give  us  a letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
Imam’s  vizier,  in  which  he  told  him,  that  he  lhould  beware  of  believing  any  thing  that 
might  be  related  to  him,  to  the  difadvantage  of  thefe  Franks.  We  could  have  wilhed 
to  make  the  judge  a prefenc  of  a watch  ; his  probity  and  beneficence  having  infpired  us 
with  the  higheit  veneration  for  his  character,  and  the  livelielt  gratitude  for  his  favours. 

But  we  were  informed  that  he  would  accept  no  fuch  thing,  left  he  might  appear  to  have 
intereiled  views  in  taking  part  with  us. 
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We  could  not  fee  the  Dola  before  our  departure.  He  avoided  receiving  our  vifit 
under  pretence  of  illnets.  Our  friends  however  allured  us,  that  he  was  fallen  ferioufiy 
l:’* ill,  in  confequence  of  the  uneafinefs  which  our  obftinate  reliilance  to  his  will  had  given 
him.  Our  firmnefs  was,  indeed,  laid  to  have  made  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city. 

liis  condudf  had  occalioned  us  no  lefs  vexation.  I even  blame  the  uneafinefs  with 
which  Mr.  Forlkal  was  at  that  time  agitated,  as  the  firlt  occalkm  of  the  illnefs,  which 
foon  after  hurried  my  friend  to  the  grave. 


JOURNEY  TO  SANA. 

Chap.XLII.  — Route  from  Taocs  to  Jerim. 

FROM  Taoes  we  fet  out  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  for  the  twofirft  days,  found  no- 
human habitations  on  our  way,  except  fome  paltry  coffee  huts,  a few  villages,  and  a 
fmall  tow  n ; and  moll  of  the  villages  are  falling  into  ruins.  The  country  is  uncultivated, 
and  almofl  defolate  ; which  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  late  wars  for  the  l'ucceffion  to  the 
throne  of  Tates. 

On  the  third  day  we  reached  Mharras,  which  I had  formerly  travelled  over  in  one 
of  my  previous  excurfiotts.  A violent  dorm  furprifed  us,  and  gave  us  an  opportunity 
of  remarking  how  the  torrents  rulhing  upon  fuch  occafions  from  the  hills,  produce  the 
gullies,  one  of  which  we  paffed  on  an  arch  of  lolid  ftone. 

The  great  inns  which  are  fcattered  over  the  country  from  the  Tehama  thus  far,  are 
called  Mattrach.  Thefe  are  private  houles,  the  mailers  of  which  fumilh  travellers  with 
their  meals,  which  are  commonly  very  indifferent.  Between  Mharras  and  Sana,  almofl 
at  every  half  day’s  journey.  Hands  a large  Simfera  of  burnt  bricks.  Thefe  edifices, 
like  the  caravauicrais  in  Turkey,  have  been  built  by  wealthy  perfons  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  and  afford  fafe  lodging,  but  no  other  lort  of  food  than  coffee,  rice, 
bread,  and  butter.  The  traveller  mud  bring  his  other  provifions  with  him. 

On  the  fird  of  July,  having  eroded  mount  Mharras  upon  a paved  road,  we  entered 
a more  fertile  coumry,  and  after  padSng  feveral  villages  and  a number  of  Madgils, 
arrived  at  Abb.  This  city  dands  on  the  height  of  a hill,  is  furrounded  by  a ftrong 
wall,  and  contains  800  houfes,  mod  of  which  are  in  a good  fafliion  of  building.  Its 
dreets  are  paved,  and  it  has  a good  many  fmal'l  mofques.  Befide  one  of  thefe  is  a 
large  refervoir,  which  receives  water  by  an  aquedufl,  and  fupplies  all  the  houfes  in 
the  city. 

At  a fmall  didance,  between  Abb  and  Dsjobla  are  two  rivulets,  one  of  which  run- 
ning wedward,  is  increafed  into  the  river  Zebid  ; and  the  other  running  fouthward  from 
Meidam,  a river  which  difembogues  itfelf  into  the  fea  near  Aiden.  The  different  courfes 
of  thefe  rivers,  two  of  the  moil  confiderable  in  the  country,  and  the  circumdance  of 
their  taking  their  rife  here,  feem  to  indicate  this  as  the  mod  elevated  fpot  in  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  Imam's  dominions.  The  height  of  mount  Sumara,  which  we  paffed 
on  the  day  following,  is  another  proof  of  this. 

We  travelled  down  mount  Abb,  along  good  paved  roads,  and  then  eroded  a country 
of  a varied  furfacc,  having  villages,  Madgils,  and  houfes  for  the  protection  of  travellers, 
fcattered  over  it.  No  remarkable  place  was  to  be  fecn  except  the  city  of  Muchoder, , 
Handing  on  a hill,  and  the  feat  of  a Dola. 

After  fpending  the  night  in  a Simfera,  we  began  to  afeend  mount  Sumara,  a hill 
much  higher  than  Mharras,  by  ways  which  had  been  rendered  acceflible  to  camels  by 
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being  paved,  and  carried  in  a winding  direction  round  thofe  places,  wliich  were  too 
deep  for  diretf  accefs.  Half  way  up  the  hill  is  the  village  of  Menfil,  in  w'  ich  is  a 
fuperbSimf  -i  a,  built  all  of  hewn  (tone.  We  obtained  a convenient  apartment  upon 
the  roof,  of  wliich  Mr.  Forlkal,  who  was  now  extremely  weak.  Hood  very  much 
in  need. 

Here  we  remained  during  the  next  day,  and  would  gladly  have  (laid  till  our  friend 
had  been  fomewhat  better  ; but  our  camel  drivers  could  not  here  find  food  fitting  for 
their  cattle.  They  propofed  to  us  to  proceed  to  Jeriin,  a city  at  a fmall  difiance, 
and  promifed  that  our  fide  friend  Ihould  be  borne  by  men  over  the  rugged  roads  of 
mount  Sumara. 

We  were  perfuaded,  and  fet  forward  on  the  5th  of  July.  I went  before,  to  enjoy 
die  frefli  air  ; a piece  of  inexcufable  imprudence  in  places  of  fo  keen  a temperature.  I 
foon  felt  myfelf  affedfed  with  a fevere  rheum,  vomitings,  and  excefiive  third,  which  I 
could  not  have  quenched  on  that  defart  mountain,  if  I had  not  fortunately  met  with  a 
peafant  who  permitted  me  to  drink  out  of  his  pitcher  of  water.  1 faw  nothing  in  this 
part  of  our  journey,  which  feetned  worthy  of  attention,  except  a ruinous  cafile,  the 
property  of  the  family  of  Hafl’an,  and  (landing  on  the  very  peak  of  mount  Sumara.  In 
this  neighbourhood  are  two  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs,  who  are  now  fettled  in  villages. 
There  are  no  more  Bedouins  in  the  Imam’s  dominions. 

The  Arabs  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  carry  a Chriftian  ; and  Mr.  Fortkal  was  there- 
fore placed  in  his  bed  upon  a camel.  Although  we  had  proceeded  (lowly,  he  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  by  the  time  we  reached  Jerim.  We  now  found,  that  although 
we  had  accudomed  ourfelves  to  live  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  yet  there  were 
certain  conveniences,  which  in  cafe  of  illnefs,  we  could  not  well  want. 


Chap.  XLI1I.  — Of  the  City  of  Jerim. 

WE  lodged  in  a public  inn.  But  the  crowd  of  fpedlators  whom  curiofity  brought 
together,  to  fee  the  Europeans,  becoming  extremely  troublefome,  we  hired  a more  quiet 
apartment  in  the  city,  where  we  might  live  undidurbed  till  our  fellow  traveller  (hould 
recover  his  health.  It  was  impoflible  to  find  perfons  who  would  carry  our  fick  friend. 
Our  Mahometan  fervant  refufed  to  affift  us  in  removing  Mr.  Forikal  from  the  one  ho ufo 
to  the  other ; and  we  were  obliged  to  carry  him  ourfelves. 

Jerim  is  but  a fmall  town,  yet  the  feat  of  a Dola,  who  refides  in  a cafile  fituate  on 
a rock.  The  houfes  are  built  of  done,  and  of  bricks  which  have  been  dried  in  the  fun. 
I faw  nothing  farther  remarkable  about  this  town. 

At  two  miles  didance  from  Jerim,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs,  dood 
once  a famous  city,  Dhafar,  very  little  of  the  ruins  of  which  now  remain.  The  firll 
magidrate  of  Jerim,  however,  told  me,  that  a large  done  is  dill  to  be  fecn  there,  with 
an  infeription,  which  neither  Jews  nor  Mahometans  can  explain.  This  was  probably 
the  fituation  of  the  city  of  Taphar,  which  ancient  hidorians  mention  as  the  feat  of  the 
Hamjarines.  If  any  Hamjarine  infeription  (hall  ever  be  difeovered,  it  will  probably  be 
among  thefe  ruins.  The  Arabs  maintain  that  Dhafar  was  the  feat  of  Saad-el-Karamel, 
a famous  hero,  king  of  all  Arabia,  who  lived  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

On  the  ead  fide  of  mount  Sumara,  we  found  the  climate  very  different  from  what  it 
was  on  the  wed  fide.  It  had  rained  alrnod  every  day  of  our  journey  from  Taois  to 
Menfil ; and  the  earth  was  covered  with  a charming  verdure.  At  Jerim,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  rain  had  fallen  for  three  months,  although  didant  thunder  had  been  heard 
aimed  every  day.  In  this  want  of  rain,  the  locud»  had  multiplied  prodigioully,  and  had 
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■eaten  up  almoft  all  the  produflions  of  the  earth.  The  inhabitants  of  Jerim  refolved  to 
put  up  public  prayers  for  rain,  on  the  eighth  of  July  ; and  for  thar  purpofe  repaired 
in  proceilion  to  a place  without  the  city,  where  fuch  folemnities  were  ufLally  performed. 
The  Company,  who  walked  in  procetlion,  confided  of  a numlx  • of  clergymen  in  a drefs 
expr-'flive  of  humility.  Two  venerable  Scheichs  walked  at  their  head,  bearing  open 
calkets  full  of  books.  As  they  proceeded,  all  fang  and  repeated  Jhort  prayers.  Hardly 
was  this  ceremony  over,  when  on  the  very  fame  evening,  a dorm  arofe,  with  hail  and 
a very  heavy  rain.  The  rains  became  afterwards  more  frequent.  Between  the  tropics 
they  fall  at  regular  periods,  on  the  different  Tides  of  the  great  ranges  of  hills. 

In  all  the  markets,  locuds  were  fold  at  a low  price ; for  fo  prodigioudy  numerous 
were  they  in  a plain  near  Jerim,  that  they  might  be  taken  by  handfuls.  We  faw  a pca- 
fant  having  a fack'full  of  them,  which  he  was  going  to  dry  and  lay  up  for  winter  pro- 
vifions.  Whenever  it  ceafed  raining  for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  other  fide  of  mount 
Sumara,  legions  of  thefe  infcfls  ufed  to  come  over  to  Jeiim.  We  faw  the  pcafants 
of  Menfil  purfuing  them,  in  order  to  preferve  their  fields  from  abfolute  defolation. 

In  the  dreets  of  Jerim,  we  faw  a bridegroom  proceeding  to  the  bath  in  ceremony. 
Two  boys  went  before,  dancing  to  the  mufic  of  a timbrel  a crowd  followed,  confiding 
of  perfons  of  all  ages,  who  fhot  pidols  in  the  air  as  they  went  on  ; the  bridegroom  with 
his  friends  clofeil  the  proceffion.  At  night,  a number  of  flambeaux  were  lighted  up, 
and  formed  a pretty  enough  illumination. 

We  were  one  day  entertained  by  two  gladiators,  who,  for  a few  pieces  of  fmall 
money,  exhibited  their  addrefs  in  the  dreets.  They  wore  mafks;  the  iirfl  1 had  feen 
in  the  ead,  and  were  armed  with  a buckler  and  a poignard.  They  did  not  fight  to 
wound  one  another  ; the  perfection  of  their  art  confided  in  their  leaping,  and  in  ieveral 
agile  turns  of  the  body. 

Being  ever  unwilling  to  mingle  with  crowds,  I had  not  yet  feen  any  of  the  markets 
in  Arabia,  although  thefe  are  reforted  to  as  places  of  amufement  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  To  divert  myfelf  a little,  I went  to  the  market  at  Jerim.  A great  many 
people  were  met  in  it,  who  were  chiefly  peafartts  that  had  come  to  fell  their  different 
articles.  I faw  no  (hops  furnifhed  with  goods  of  any  confulerable  value.  Many  tailors, 
fhoemakers,  blackfmiths,  and  other  artifaits,  fat  along  the  dreets,  behind  low  walls,  and 
wrought  at  their  trades  in  the  open  air.  1 faw  alfo  l'urgeons,  who  drew  blood  with  a 
common  knife,  and  then  dreffed  the  wound  with  pieces  of  hartfliorn  cut  off  at  the  root 
of  the  horn. 


Chap.  XLIV.  — Death  of  Mr.  Torjkal. 

ON  the  firft  days  after  our  arrival  at  Jerim,  Mr.  ForfknPs  illnefs  feemed  to  dccreafe. 
Bur  it  foon  after  returned  with  fuch  violence  that  we  defpaired.  of  his  recovery.  On 
the  evening  of  the  tenth  of  July,  he  funk  into  a deep  lethargy,  in  which  date  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  the  next  morning.  We  were  deeply  affected  at  his  lofs.  In  con- 
fequence  of  his  botanical  excurfions,  he  had  learned  more  than  any  of  us,  of  the  Arabic 
tongue,  and  its  different  dialects.  Karigue,  or  the  want  of  conveniences,  never  dif- 
couraged  him  ; he  could  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  without  doing  which,  indeed,  ho  one  can  hope  to  travel  with  advantage 
through  Arabia.  In  Ihort,  he  feemed  formed  by  nature  for  fuch  an  expedition  as  that 
in  which  we  were  engaged. 

It  was  neceffary  for  us  to  notify  the  death  of  our  companion  to  government.  To 
this  end,  we  fent  the  Dola  of  Taces*s  fervant  to  the  Dola  and  the  Cadi  of  Jerim.  The 
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latter  politely  directed  us  to  an  Arab,  who  could  fell  us  a place,  where  we  might  inter 
our  deceafed  friend.  The  bargain  which  we  (truck  with  th:s  man  did  not  take  edeft ; 
for  the  place  being  near  a canal  intended  for  the  watering  of  the  meadows,  the  podef- 
for«  of  thefe  had  threatened  out  Arab  with  an  a&ioa  atdnw,  if  the  water  fhould  fail  on 
account-  of  the  Chriftian’s  body.  We  foon  after  obtained  a different  place  for  the 
lame  price. 

The  Dola  then  cxprefTed  a wifli  to  confer  with  fomcrone  of  our  number.  He  informed 
me,  that  in  quality  of  governor,  he  had  a right  to  the  perl'onal  £ fleets  of  all  Jews  and 
Banians  who  died  within  his  dominions,  i anfwered,  that  the  deceafed  was  neither  a 
Jew  nor  a Banian,  but  an  European  ; and  that  the  Dola  of  Mokha  had  laid  no  claim  to 
the  efi'ecfs  of  one  of  my  companions,  who  died  in  that  city.  The  DoL’s  fon  then  explained 
to  me  his  father’s  intentions,  who  expected  to  receive  at  lead  a confiderable  prefenr.  I 
told  him  that  Europeans  were  accultomed  lo  pay  nothing  without  receiving  a written 
flatement  of  what  he  required,  we  fhou'.J  then  fee  what  we  could  do.  After  this,  the 
Dola,  who  knew  that  we  were  going  to  Sana,  and  probably  feared  that  we  might  com- 
plain of  him  there,  left  us  at  peace. 

Our  greateft  difficulty  now  was  to  find  perfons  to  bear  the  body  to  the  grave  ; and 
this,  even  although  wepromifed  to  pay  veiy  liberally  fbr  the  fervice.  At  lad  we  pre- 
vailed with  fix  men  to  convey  it  to  the  burying  place  at  midnight.  They  performed  the 
talk,  but  ran  and  hid  themfelves  in  the  bed  manner  they  could,  all  the  way  ; fo  great 
is  the  averfion  of  thofe  people  to  touch  a Chridian. 

We  refolved  to  bury  our  deceafed  friend  in  a codin  ; but  we  had  done  better  to  have 
followed  the  Arabian  mode,  and  wrapped  him  fimply  in  a fear  cloth.  The  coffin  made 
the  people  fufpeft  that  we  Europeans  buried  riches  with  the  bodies  of  our  dead.  At 
Sana,  we  learned  that  Mr.  Forlkal’s  body  had  been  taken  up  by  night,  and  that  the 
grave  clothes  had  been  fnatched  away,  after  the  coffin  was  opened.  The  Dola  obliged’ 
the  Jews  to  bury  it  again,  and  left  them  the  coffin  for  their  pains. 

Chap.  XLV.  — Route  from  Jerim  to  Sana. 

AFTER  the  burial  of  our  friend,  we  had  nothing  to  detain  us  from  continuing  our 
journey.  On  the  13th  of  July,  we  left  Jerim,  and  after  proceeding  for  four  miles  along 
rugged  roads,  and  through  a barren  country,  arrived  on  the  lame  day  at  Damar. 
Through  this  trad  of  road,  the  people  who  fell  Kifcher  are  in  fo  wretched  a condition, 
that  they  live  in  poor  huts,  and  lie  on  the  ground. 

As  we  had  lived  fo  long  at  Jerim,  the  inhabitants  of  Damar  had  previous  notice  of 
our  approach.  Europeans  feldom  pal’s  this  way  ; and  the  people  of  this  place  being 
therefore  very  curious  to  fee  us,  came  out  and  met  us  half  a league  from  the  city.  As 
we  drew  nearer,  the  crowd  became  more  numerous ; and  therefore,  to  avoid  being 
teized  and  dilturbed  by  them,  we  would  not  enter  an  inn,  but  hired  an  empty  houfe. 
This  precaution  little  availed  us  ; for  the  crowd  furrounded  us  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
we  could  not  enter  our  lodging.  Mr.  (Tamer  being  mounted  on  his  mule,  forced  his 
way  ; but  then  they  exclaimed  again fl  the  infolence  of  die  infidels,  and  began  to  throw 
Hones  in  at  our  windows.  We  thought  of  ifking  a guard  from  the  Dola,  but  were 
told  that  he  had  only  thirty  foldiers  in  all,  and  was  afraid  of  the  mob  himfclf.  At  lafl, 
die  firft  magilfrate  coming  to  confult  our  phyfician,  advifed  us  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
petulance  of  the  fludents,  who  threw  Hones  that  they  might  draw  us  to  the  windows. 
The  tumult  foon  ceafed,  and  the  mob  difperfed. 

The  city  of  Damar  Hands  in  a fertile  plain.  It  is  the  capital  of  a province,  and  is 
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governed  by  a Dola,  who  refides  in  a large  cafllc.  It  has  a famous  univerfity.ln  which 
to  the  number  of  five  hundred  ftudents  are  commonly  employed  in  their  ftudics.  It  is 
without  walls ; its  buildings  are  good,  and,  it  is  very  large,  containing  no  fewer  than 
five  thoufand  houfes.  The  .lews  live  in  a detached  village ; but  the  Banians  are  permitted 
to  live  in  the  town  among  the  Muflulmans, 

In  no  other  city  had  our  phyfician  better  practice.  As  he  was  unwilling  to  go  out 
on  account  of  the  mob,  the  fick  were  brought  to  him  in  their  beds ; and  an  inhabitant 
of  this  town  accompanied  us  to  Sana,  purely  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
confulting  our  phyfician  by  the  way,  and  in  that  city. 

Near  Damar  is  a mountain  containing  a mine  of  native  fulphur.  In  another  hill, 
fomewhat  forth#  diflant,  thofe  fine  camelians  are  found,  which  are  fo  much  efteemed 
in  Arabia. 

Our  European  fervant  falling  ill,  we  left  him  at  Damar,  to  follow  us  by  Ihort  joumies. 
At  his  arrival,  he  complained  that  nobody  would  give  him  lodging  by  the  wav.  The 
Arabs  were  afraid  that  he  might  die  in  their  houfes,  and  that  they  might  be  ooliged  to 
take  the  expence  and  pains  of  burying  him. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July  we  crofted  a plain  encompafled  with  bare  and  arid  hills. 
Near  the  road  and  within  a mile  of  Damar,  is  the  fmall  town  of  Mauahhel,  in  which 
the  Imam  dwelled  whom  the  Author  of  the  voyage  to  Arabia  Felix  faw  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefent  century.  The  road  becomes  very  rugged } and  the  country  appears 
marfhy  and  ill  cultivated  towards  Suradge.  From  Suradge  to  Sana,  the  villages  are 
all  furrounded  with  orchards  and  vineyards.  We  were  here  overtaken  by  a ftorm  of 
bail,  accompanied  with  peals  of  thunaer ; but  no  Madgils  were  nigh,  to  fheltcr  the 
traveller. 

Next  day  we  had  ftill  worfe  roads  to  travel ; which  feemed  furpriftng  fo  near  the 
capital.  We  faw  Hodafa,  which  Hands  on  a fteep  infulated  rock,  and  in  which  is  faid 
to  be  a curious  infeription,  upon  an  old  wall.  This  infeription  was  mentioned  to  me 
at  'faces  ; and  I was  informed  by  a Jew  at  Sana,  that  the  characters  refemble  neither 
the  Arabic  nor  the  Hebrew.  I fufpeft  them  to  be  Hamjarene,  and  am  forry  that  I had 
It  not  in  my  power  to  examine  them. 

After  paffing  through  feveral  paltry  villages,  we  at  length  reached  Seijan,  a village, 
which,  together  with  Suradge,  belongs  to  the  princes  of  the  blood ; we  obferved  in  it 
a good  many  ruinous  houfes.  As  there  falls  not  enough  of  rain  here,  large  refervoirs 
have  been  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  from  thefe  the  water  is  diltributed  through 
the  country  at  a confiderable  expence  and  trouble. 

• Hoping  to  enter  Sana  on  the  j6th  of  July,  we  put  on  our  Turkiih  drefles  in  the 
morning  ; their  appearance  being  fomewhat  better  than  that  of  the  Arabic  garb  we  had 
worn  in  the  courfe  of  our  journey.  Along  a ftone  bridge,  we  paffed  a fmall  river,  the 
water  of  which  is  not  far  below,  loft  among  the  fand ; and  we  halted  near  the  village  of 
Hadde,  where  the  Imam  has  an  orchard,  at  a mile’s  diftance  from  Sana. 

OUR  STAY  AT  SANA,  IN  THE  IMAm’s  COURT. 

Chap.  XL VI.  — Our  arrival  at  Sana. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  of  July  we  had  fent  our  fervant  forward,  with  a letter, 
addreffed  to  Fakih  Achmed,  the  Imam’s  vizier,  announcing  to  him  our  arrival.  But 
that  nobleman,  having  already  heard  of  our  near  approach,  had  lent  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal fecretaries  to  meet  us,  and  bid  us  welcome.  This  deputy  informed  us,  that  we 
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had  been  long  expe&ed  at  the  court  of  Sana,  and  that  the  Imam  had  hired  an  elegant 
country  houfe  for  us,  in  the  fuburb  of  Bir  cl  Affab. 

We  learned  that  the  Vizier  had  likewife  a villa  there.  When  we  arrived  near  this 
place,  the  fecrctary  afked  us  to  alight.  We  fuppofed  upon  this,  that  we  were  to  be 
immediately  introduced  to  the  Vizier;  but  we  only  faw  our  fecrctary  and  our  Muiiul- 
man  fervants  proceed  on  their  affes,  while  we  were  obliged  to  march  on  foot,  a long 
way,  before  we  reached  our  lodging.  This  humiliating  ceremony  was  what  we  hr.a 
not  expected  to  be  fubjecled  to  among  the  Arabs,  who  value  themfelvcs  upon  their 
politenefs. 

In  our  villa  we  found  very  good  rooms,  but  thofe  perfeQly  naked  and  tnfurninied. 

We  were  here  as  ill  accommodated  as  we  had  been  in  Yemen,  and  more  fo  than  sve 
could  have  been  in  a caravanfcra,  where  we  would  at  leaft  have  found  food.  Here  we 
were  obliged  to  fall  till  we  could  have  viftuals  brought-  from  the  city.  Befide  our 
houfe  was  an  orchard,  in  which  the  trees  appeared  to  have  grown  of  themfelvcs,  without 
receiving  any  culture. 

Next  morning  the  Imam  fent  us  a prefent,  confilting  of  five  fheep,  with  wood,  rice, 
lights,  and  fpices.  The  bearer  of  this  prefent  had  at  the  fame  time  orders  to  let  us 
know,  that  the  Imam  was  forry  that  he  could  not  fee  us  for  thefe  two  days  yet,  he  being 
at  prefent  employed  in  paying  off  his  mercenary  troops.  This  delay  we  would  have 
regarded  with  indifference,  had  we  not  been  at  the  fame  time  enjoined  to  keep  within 
doors,  till  we  lhould  obtain  pur  firft  audience  of  his  Highnefs.  We  could  have  wilhed 
to  make  the  moll  of  our  ftay  here. 

They  had  however  forgotten  to  warn  us,  that  the  etiquette  of  this  court  likewife  pro- 
hibited  (hangers  from  receiving  vifits  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  till  they  fhould 
firft  appear  there.  We  had  an  acquaintance  at  Sana,  a Jew,  who  had  made  the  voyage 
from  Cairo  to  Loheia,  in  our  company.  The  Jew,  although  belonging  to  one  of  the 
richeft  and  moft  reipeftable  families  of  his  nation,  had  entered  into  our  iervice,  for  the 
courfe  of  that  voyage,  either  that  he  might  travel  in  the  greater  fecurity,  or  to  fpare 
the  expence.  Accordingly,  he  no  fooner  heard  of  our  arrival,  'than  he  came  to  pay  us 
a vifit,  and  next  day  brought  one  of  the  greateft  aftrologers  in  Ills  nation  to  fee  us. 

While  thefe  men  were  in  our  company,  the  fecretary  of  Vizier  Fakih  Achmed  hap- 
pened to  come  in.  The  two  Jews  rofe  before  him,  in  teftimony  of  refpeft.  But  the 
fecretary,  angry  that  they  fhould  have  prefumed  to  violate  the  etiquette , drove  them 
out  of  the  houfe,  and  ordered  our  fervants  to  admit  no  perfon  to  vifit  us,  till  we  lhould 
firft  have  waited  on  his  mafler. 

• 

Chap.  XLVII.  — Our  audience  of  the  Imam. 

ON  the  19th  of  July,  the  fecretary  of  the  Vizier  Fakih  Achmed,  came  to  conduit 
us  to  an  audience  of  the  Imam,  in  his  palace  of  Buftan  el  Met  wokkel.  W e had  expected  • 
that  we  lhould  be  introduced  privately  to  an  audience  of  this  monarch,  or  at  leaft  in 
prefence  only  of  a few  of  his  principal  courtiers.  We  were  furprifed  therefore  to  fee 
every  thing  prepared  for  an  occafion  of  great  ceremony.  The  court  of  the  palace  was 
fo  full  of  horfes,  officers,  and  others,  that  we  lhould  fcarcely  have  made  our'  way 
through  the  crowd,  if  the  Nakib  Gheir  Alla,  who  had  been  a Have,  but  was  now 
mailer  of  the  horfe,  had  not  come,  with  a great  ftaff  in  his  hand,  to  open  a paflage 
for  us. 

The  hall  of  audience  was  a fpacious  fquare  chamber  having  an  arched  roof.  I11  the  v 

middle  was  a large  bafon,  with  fome  jets  d'eau,  riling  fourteen  feet  in  height.  Behind 
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the  baibn,  and  near  the  throne,  were  two  large  benches,  each  a foot  and  a half  high  ; 
upon  the  throne  was  a fpace  covered  with  filken  fluff,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  both 
fides  of  it,  lay  large  cufhions.  The  Imam  fat  between  the  cufhions,  with  his  legs  crofTed 
in  the  eadern  fafhion  ; his  gown  was  of  a bright  green  colour,  and  had  large  fleeves. 
On  each  fide  of  his  bread  was  a rich  filleting  of  gold  lace,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a 
great  white  turban.  His  fons  fat  or.  his  right  hand,  and  his  brothers  on  the  left.  Oppofite 
to  them,  upon  the  highed  of  the  two  benches,  fat  the  Vizier  ; and  our  place  was  on  the 
lower  bench.  On  the  two  fides  of  the  hall,  fat  many  of  the  principal  men  about  court. 

We  were  fird  led  up  to  the  Imam,  and  were  permitted  to  kifs  both  the  back  and  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  as  well  as  the  hem  of  his  robe.  It  is  an  extraordinary  favour,  when 
the  Mahometan  princes  permit  any  perfon  to  kifs  the  palm  of  the  hand.  There  was  a 
folemn  filence  through  the  whole  hall.  As  each  of  us  touched  the  Imam’s  hand,  a 
herald  dill  proclaimed  ; “ God  preferve  the  Imam  !”  All  who  were  prefent  repeated 
thofc  words  aloud  after  him.  I was  thinking  at  the  time,  how  I fhould  pay  my  com- 
pliments in  Arabic,  and  was  not  a little  didurbed  by  this  noify  ceremony  ; but  I had 
afterwards  time  to  recollect  myfelf. 

As  the  language  fpoken  at  the  court  of  Sana  differs  greatly  from  that  of  Tehama, 
the  only  dialed  of  the  Arabic  tongue  with  which  we  were  familiarly  acquainted,  or 
could  fpeak  tolerably,  we  had  brought  our  fervant  whom  we  had  hired  in  Mokha,  to 
be  our  interpreter.  The  Vizier  who  had  redded  long  in  Tehama,  did  the  fame  fervice 
for  the  Imam.  Our  converfation,  confequcntly,  could  not  be  either  very  long,  or  very 
intereding.  We  did  not  think  proper  to  mention  the  true  reafons  of  our  expedition 
through  Arabia  ; but  told  the  Imam,  that  wifhing  to  travel  by  the  fhorted  way  to  the 
Danifh  colonies  in  the  F.all  Indies,  we  had  heard  fo  much  of  the  plenty  and  fecurity 
which  prevailed  through  the  dominions  of  the  Iinam,  that  we  had  refolved  to  fee  them 
with  our  own  eyes,  that  we  might  deferibe  them  to  our  countrymen.  The  Imam 
told  us,  we  were  welcome  into  his  dominions,  and  might  day  as  long  as  we  pleafed.  After 
repeating  the  ceremony  of  kiffing  the  Imam’s  hands,  and  hearing  the  repeated  accla- 
mations of  the  fpeflators,  we  now  retired  in  the  fame  order  in  which  we  had  come  in. 

The  Imam  fent  us,  after  our  return  home,  to  each  afmall  purfe,  containing  ninety- 
nine  KoinafTis,  two  and  thirty  of  which  make  a crown.  This  piece  of  civility  might 
perhaps  appear  no  compliment  to  a traveller’s  delicacy.  But,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  a dranger,  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  the  money  of  the  fcountry,  obliged  to 
pay  every  day  for  his  provifions,  is  in  danger  of  being  iinpofcd  upon  by  the  money 
changers,  this  care  of  providing  us  with  final!  money  will  appear  to  have  been  diffidently, 
obliging.  We  therefore  accepted  the  prefent,  although  we  had  refolved  not  to  be  in 
any  degree  chargeable  to  the  Arabs, 

Chap.  XLVIII.  — Fifit  lo  Vizier  Fakib  Achmed. 

IN  Turkey  no  perfon  is  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Sultan,  till  after  he  has  vifited 
the  Vizier.  The  cudom  in  Yemen  is  dire&ly  contrary.  Alter  being  honoured  with 
an  audience  of  the  Imam  in  the  morning,  we  were  invited  to  wait  on  Fakih  Achmed 
in  the  afternoon,  at’ his  country  feat,  near  Dir  el  Affab.  We  were  at  the  fame  time 
defired  to  bring  with  us  thofe  curiofnies  which  we  had  fhewn  to  Emir  Farhan  at  Loheia, 
and  to  fevcial  Arabs  of  dillinftion  in  other  dtics.  Thofe  rarities  were  only  microf'copes, 
telefcopes,  profpeft  glades,  thermometers,  maps,  and  other  fuch  things.  I did  not 
chufe  to  produce  my  mathematical  indrutnems,  led  perhaps  fome  Scheich  might  per- 
fuade  the  Vizier  to  afk  them  for  his  ufc. 
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Hie  Vizier  received  us  with  great  politenefs,  and  expreflod  himfelf  highly  pleafed 
with  what  we  {hewed,  him.  He  put  various  quefttons  to  us,  from  which  he  appeared 
to  pofTefs  confiderable  knowledge,  and  to  have  (ludied  the  fciences  with  a degree  of 
care  far  from  common  among  his  countrymen.  By  means  of  Turkifli,  Perfian,  and 
Indian  merchants,  he  had  acquired  tolerably  correft  notions  of  geography.  The  Ara- 
bians imagine  that  Europe  lies  fouth  from  them,  becaufe  the  Franks  whom  they  fee, 
come  from  India.  But  the  Fakih  knew  very  well  the  fituation  of  the  different  dates 
of  Europe,  with  their  refpeftive  powers  and  forces  both  by  fea  and  land.  Nor  could 
more  be  expected  from  an  Arabian  who  had  never  feen  a map. 

In  the  narratives  of  many  voyages,  we  had  read,  that  in  the  Eaft  an  inferior  might 
not  approach  before  a fuperior,  without  bringing  a prefent  in  his  hand.  Befides,  we 
were  defirous  of  returning  the  marks  of  politenefs  which  had  been  fhewn  us,  and  of 
exprefling  our  gratitude  for  the  entertainment  we  had  received. 

For  thefe  reafons,  we  refolvcd  to  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  our  prefent  to  the 
Imam  and  the  Fakih ; fent  to  the  latter  fome  pieces  of  mechanifm.  Rich  as  watches, 
and  fome  other  inftruments  little  known  among  the  Arabs.  We  foon  after  learned, 
that  this  was  more  than  had  been  expected  at  our  hands,  fince,  not  being  merchants, 
we  had  no  favour  to  afk.  All  had,  however,  been  very  gracioufly  accepted.  The 
Turks  regard  the  prefents  of  the  Europeans  as  a tribute  j but  at  the  court  of  Sana  they 
appear  to  be  confidered  in  a different  light. 

The  Vizier’s  country  houfe  was  not  large.  It  was  entirely  open,  upon  one  fide.  A 
number  of  fruit  trees  grew  in  the  garden.  In  the  midft  of  it  was  a jet  d'eau,  fimilar 
to  that  which  we  had  feen  in  tile  Imam’s  hall  of  audience.  The  water  was  put  in 
motion,  by  being  raifed  in  a refervoir,  by  an  afs  and  a man  who  led  him.  This  jet 
d'eau  was  no  ornament ; but  it  cooled  the  air  ; a thing  very  agreeable  in  hot  countries. 
We  faw  others  of  the  fame  fort,  in  the  gardens  of  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Sana. 

Chap.  XLIX.—  Of  the  city  of  Sana. 

THE  city  of  Sana  is  fituate  at  the  foot  of  mount  Nikkum,  ort  which  are  Hill  to  be 
feen  the  rums  of  a caftle,  which  the  Arabs  fuppofe  to  have  been  built  by  Shem.  Near 
this  mountain  (lands  the  caftle  •,  a rivulet  rifes  upon  the  other  fide  ; and  near  it,  is  the 
Buftan  el  Metwokkel,  a fpacious  garden,  which  was  laid  out  by  Imam  Metwokkel,  and 
has  been  embelliftied  with  a fine  garden,  by  the  reigning  Imam.  The  walls  of  the  city, 
which  are  built  of  bricks,  exclude  this  garden,  which  is  enclofed  within  a wall  of  its 
own.  The  city  properly  fo  called,  is  not  very  extenfye)  one  may  walk  round  it  all  ifi 
an  hour. 

I fhould  have  wi(hed  to  make  an  accurate  ground  plan  of  this  city.  But,  wherever 
I went,  the  mob  crowded  upon  me  fo,  that  a furvey  was  abfolutely  impoffible.  The 
city  gates  are  feven.  Here  are  a number  of  mofques,  fome  of  which  have  been  built 
by  Turkifti  Pachas.  Sana  has  the  appearance  of  being  more  populous  than  it  a&ually  is  ; 
for  gardens  occupy  a part  of  the  fpace  within  the  walls.  In  Sana,  are  only  twelve  public 
baths  ; but  many  noble  palaces,  three  of  the  mod  fplendid  of  which  have  been  built 
J>y  the  reigning  Imam.  The  palace  of  the  late  Imam  El  Manzor,  with  fome  others, 
belong  to  the  royal  family,  who  are  very  numerous. 

The  Arabian  palaces  are  built  in  a ftyle  of  architeflure  different  from  ours.  The 
materials  are,  however,  burnt  bricks,  and  fometimes  even  hewn  (tones  ; but  the  houfes 
of  the  common  people  are  of  bricks  which  have  been  dried  in  the  fun.  I faw  no  glafc 
windows,  except  in  one  palace,  near  the  citadel.  The  reft  of  the  houfes  have,  inilead 
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of  windows,  merely  fhutters,  which  are  opened  in  fair  weather,  and  (hut  when  it  is 
foul.  In  the  lalt  cafe,  the  houfe  is  lighted  by  a round  wicket,  fitted  with  a piece  of 
Mufcovy  glafs  ; fome  of  the  Arabians  ufe  fmall  panes  of  ftained  glafs  from  Venice. 

At  Sana,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  die  Eaft,  are  great  Simfcras  or  caravanferas  for 
merchants  and  travellers.  Each  different  commodity  is  fold  in  a feparate  market.  In 
the  marker  for  bread,  none  but  women  are  to  be  feen ; and  their  Little  fhops  are  por- 
table. The  feveral  claffes  of  mechanics  work  in  the  fame  manner,  in  particular  quar- 
ters in  the  open  ftreet.  Writers  go  about  with  their  deiks,  and  make  out  briefs,  copy, 
books,  and  inftrucl  fcholars  in  the  art  of  wridng,  all  at  the  fame  time.  There  is  one 
market,  where  old  clothes  are  taken  in  exchange  for  new. 

Wood  for  the  carpenter’s  purpofes  is  in  general  extremely  dear  through  all  Yemen ; 
and  wood  for  the  fire  at  Sana  is  no  lefs  fo.  All  the  hills  near  the  city  are  bleak  and 
bare,  and  wood  is  therefore  to  be  brought  hither  from  the  diltance  of  three  days  jour- 
ney ; and  a camel’s  burthen  commonly  cofls  two  frowns.  This  fcarcity  of  wood  is 
parucutarly  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  a little  pit  coal.  I have  feen  peats  burnt  here,  but 
thcfe  fo  bad,  that  ftraw  mull  be  intermixed  to  make  them  bum. 

Fruits  are,  however,  very  plenteous  at  Sana.  Here  are  more  than  twenty  different 
.fpecies  of  grapes,  w’hich,  as  they  do  not  all  ripen  at  the  fame  dme,  conunue  to  afforcT 
a delicious  refrelhment  for  feveral  months.  The  Arabs  Hkewife  preferve  grapes,  by 
hanging  them  up  in  their  cellars,  and  eat  them  almofl  through  the  whole  year.  The 
Jews  make  a little  wine,  and  might  make  more,  if  the  Arabs  were  not  fiich  enemies 
to  ftrong  liquors.  A Jew  conviQed  of  conveying  wine  into  an  Arab’s  houfe  is  feverely 
puniflieu ; nay,  the  Jews  mull  even  ufe  great  caution,  in  buying  and  felling  it  among 
themfelves.  Great  quantities  of  grapes  are  dried  here  j and  the  exportation  of  raifina 
from  Sana  is  confiderable.  One  fort  of  thefe  grapes  are  without  (tones,  and  contains 
only  a foft  grain,  the  prefence  of  which  is  not  perceptible  in  eating  the  raifin. 

In  the  caftle,  which  Hands  on  a hill,  are  two  palaces.  I faw  about  it  fome  ruins  of 
old  buildings,  but,  notwithflanding  the  antiquity  of  the  place,  no  remarkable  inferip- 
tions.  There  is  the  mint,  and  a range  of  prifons  for  perfons  of  different  ranks.  The 
reigning  Imam  refides  in  the  city  ; but  feveral  princes  of  the  blood  royal  live  in  the 
caftle.  I was  conduced  to  a battery,  as  the  nioft  elevated  place  about  thefe  buildings ; 
and  there  I met  with  what  I had  no  expectation  of,  a German  mortar,  with  this  inferip- 
tion,  Jorg  Scios  Gofmick,  1513.  1 faw  alfo,  upon  the  fame  battery,  feven  iron  can- 

nons, partly  buried  in  the  fand,  and  partly  let  upon  broken  carriages.  Thefe  feven 
fmall  cannons,  with  fix  others,  near  the  gates,  which  are  fired  to  announce  the  return 
of  the  different  feftivals,  are  all  the  artillery  of  the  capital  of  Yemen. 

Chap.  L.  — Of  the  Country  around  Sana. 

THE  fuburb  of  Bir  el  Aflab  is  nearly  adjoining  to  the  city  upon  the  eaft  fide.  The 
houfes  of  this  village  are  fcattered  through  the  gardens,  along  the  bank  of  a fmall 
river.  Two  leagues  northward  from  Sana  is  a plain,  named  Rod  da,  which  is  over- 
lprcad  with  gardens,  and  watered  by  a number  of  rivulets.  This  place  bears  a great 
refemblance  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Damafcus.  But  Sana,  which  fome  ancient 
authors  compare  to  Damafcus,  Hands  on  a rifing  ground,  with  nothing  like  florid  vege- 
tation about  ir.  After  long  rains,  indeed,  a fmall  rivulet  runs  through  the  city  ; but 
all  the  ground  is  dry,  through  the  reft  of  the  year.  However,  by  aqueducts  from 
mount  Nikkum,  the  town  and  caftle  of  Sana  are,  at  all  times,  fupplied  with  abundance 
of  excellent  frelb  water.. 
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Jews  are  not  permitted  to  live  in  the  city  of  Sana.  They  live  by  iheinfelves  in  a 
village,  named  Kaa  el  Ihud,  fituate  near  Bir  el  Aflab.  Their  number  amounts  to  two 
thouland.  But,  in  Yemen,  they  are  treated  even  more  contemptuoufly  than  in  Turkey. 
Yet,  the  belt  artifans  in  Arabia  are  Jews ; efpeciatly  potters  and  goldfmiths,  who  edme 
to  the  city,  to  work  in  their  little  (hops  by  day,  and  in  the  evening  retire  to  their 
village. 

Thofe  Jews  carry  on  a confiderable  trade.  One  of  the  mofl  eminent  merchants 
among  them,  named  Oroeki,  gained  the  favour  of  two  fucceffive  Imam’s,  and  was  for 
thirteen  years,  in  the  reign  of  El  Manfor,  and  for  fifteen  years  under  the  prefent  Imam, 
comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  and  of  the  royal  builJings  and  gardens  ; one  of  the  molt 
honourable  offices  at  the  court  of  Sana.  Two  years  before  our  arrival  here,  he  had 
fallen  into  difgrace,  and  was  not  only  imprifoned,  but  obliged  to  pay  a fine  of  50,000 
crowns.  Fifteen  days  before  we  arrived  at  Sana,  the  Imam  had  let  him  at  liberty.  He 
was  a venerable  old  man,  of  great  knowledge  j and  although  he  had  received  the  Imam’s 
permiffion,  had  never  chofen  to  artume  any  other  drels  than  that  commonly  worn 
among  his  countrymen.  The  young  Jew,  who  had  been  our  fervant,  was  one  of  his. 
relations,  and  had  mentioned  us  fo  favourably  to  him,  that  he  conceived  a defire  to 
fee  us.  But  we  durft  not  hold  frequent  intercourfe  with  a man  fo  newly  releafed  out 
of  prifon. 

The  difgrace  of  Oroeki  had  drawn  a degree  of  perfection  upon  the  reft  of  the  Jews. 
At  that  period,  the  government  ordered  fourteen  fynagogues,  which  the  Jews  had  at 
Sana,  to  be  demoliffied.  In  their  village  are  as  handfome  houfes  as  the  beft  in  Sana. 
Of  tliofe  houfes  likewife  all  above  the  height  of  fourteen  fathoms  was  demoliffied,  and 
the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  raife  any  of  their  buildings  above  this  height  in  future.  All 
the  (lone  pitchers  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  ufed  to  keep  their  wines 
were  broken.  In  ffiort,  the  poor  Jews  fuflfered  mortifications  of  all  forts. 

The  Banians,  in  Sana,  are  reckoned  to  be  about  135.  They  pay  300  crowns  a 
month  for  permillion  to  live  in  the  city  : Whereas  the  populous  village  of  Kaa  el  Ihud 
pays  only  125  crowns  a month.  The  heirs  of  a deceafed  Banian  are  obliged  to  pay 
from  40  to  50  crowns.  And,  if  the  defunft  leaves  no  near  relations  in  Yemen,  his 
whole  property  devolves  to  the  Imam.  The  Banians  told  us,  that  two  men  of  their 
nation  had  been  dragged  to  prifon  two  months  before,  and  before  they  could  obtain 
their  liberty,  were  forced  to  yield  up  1 500  crowns  of  an  inheritance  which  had  fallen 
to  them  in  India,  and  of  which  they  had  touched  no  part  in  Arabia. 

Chap.  LI.  — The  Pomf>  of  the  Imam’s  Return  from  the  Mofque. 

IT  is  well  known,  that  the  Turkifh  Sultan  goes  every  Friday  to  the  mofque.  The 
Imam  obferves  the  fame  pious  cuftom  with  the  fame  exaftnefa,  and  goes  and  conus 
upon  the  occafion  in  a very  pompous  manner.  We  faw  him  only  returning  from  the 
mofque,  when  his  train  is  faid  to  be  fwelled  by  all  thofe  who  have  jierformed  their  devo- 
tions at  other  mofques.  The  better  to  difplay  his  magnificence,  he  makes  a long  cir- 
cuitous progrefs  at  his  return. 

The  Imam,  upon  the  occafion  when  we  faw  him,  came  out  of  the  principal  mofque, 
and  parted  out  by  one  gate  of  the  city,  that  he  might  come  in  by  another,  with  fome 
hundreds  of  foldiers,  marching  in  procelTion  before  him.— Over  him,  and  the  princes 
of  his  numerous  family,  Medailas,  or  large  parafols  were  borne  ; a dillitiftion  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  fovereign  and  the  princes  of  the  hlood  royal.  We  were  told,  that 
ill  other  parts  of  Yemen,  all  the  independent  nobility,,  fuch  as  the  Sherrifi'e  of  Abu. 
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Arifch,  the  Schiechs  of  Jafa,  and  of  Hafchid-u-Bekil,  conftantly  difplay  this  mark  of 
their  independence. 

Befide  the  princes  of  the  blood,  there  were  in  this  proceflion  at  lead  fix  hundred 
noblemen,  ecclefiaftics  and  officers,  civil  and  military,  all  fuperbly  mounted  upon 
horfcs  ; and  a vail  crowd  of  people  followed  on  foot.  On  each  fide  of  the  Imam  was 
borne  a (landard,  having  upon  it  a fmall  filver  box  filled  with  amulets,  whofe  efficacy 
was  imagined  to  render  him  invincible.  This  proceflion  was,  in  fhort,  magnificent, 
but  diforderly.  The  riders  paced  or  galloped,  at  pleafure,  and  all  went  on  in  cou- 
fufion. 

Near  a gate  were  ftationed  fome  pairs  of  camels  bearing  carriages,  in  which  feme 
of  the  Imam’s  wives  often  ride  upon  fuch  occafions : but  the  carriages  were  at  this 
time  empty,  and  ferved  only  to  fill  up  the  proceflion.  Behind  the  camels,  which  bore 
thefe,  were  twelve  others,  bearing  nothing  but  fomc  fmall  Hags,  fixed,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, to  their  faddles. 

The  foldiers  fired  a few  rounds  without  the  gate,  but  not  lefs  awkwardly  than  in 
the  other  cities  of  Yemen.  In  their  evolutions  before  the  palace,  they  fhewed  no 
greater  dexterity  than  the  provincial  troops  which  we  had  feen  perform  their  exercifer 
under  the  Dolas.  The  city  gates  were  fhut  during  divine  fervice. 


Chap.  LII.  — Our  Audience  of  taking  Leave. 

THE  favourable  reception  we  had  met  with  at  Sana,  which  was  above  our  expec- 
tations, might  have  tempted  us  to  flay  longer.  Many  of  the  principal  men  about 
the  Imam’s  court  urged  us  to  fpend  another  year  in  Yemen.  But  we  had  loft  two 
of  our  companions,  who  could  have  availed  themfelves  more  than  we  of  a continued 
flay  in  Arabia.  Some  inftances,  too,  of  the  Imam’s  avarice,  which  had  come  to  our 
knowledge,  added  to  what  we  had  experienced  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  we  had  been 
embroiled  with  the  Dolas,  imprefled  us  with  a degree  of  diftruft,  and  made  us  fear 
that  our  prefent  good  treatment  might  end  in  a very  different  manner.  We  had, 
befides,  found  the  climate  hurtful  to  our  conftitutions,  and  our  health  was  much  injured 
by  the  changing  temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  We  therefore  began  to  think  feri- 
oufly  of  failing  for  India  with  the  Englifh,  that  we  might  fave  our  lives  and  papers. 

We  had  permiflion  to  leave  Sana  whenever  we  ffiould  think  proper ; but  it  was 
required  that  we  (hould  take  a formal  leave  of  the  bnam,  and  (hew  him  the  curiofities 
■which  the  Vizier  had  feen  ; a circumftance  which  obliged  us  to  defer  our  journey  for 
fome  days. 

We  were  fent  for.  to  Court  on  the  23d  of  July,  and  conducted  into  the  fame  hall  in 
which  the  Imam  had  received  us  at  our  former  audience.  Upon  this  fecond  occafion, 
every  thing  palled  very  quietly.  The  Imam  fat  on  the  lowed  bench  befide  the  throne, 
upon  a chair  wrought  of  reeds.  We  killed  the  hem  of  his  robe,  and  both  fides  of 
his  hand.  Nobody  was  prefent  but  the  Vizier,  the  fecretary,  by  whom  we  had  been 
conducted  into  the  prefence,  and  fix  or  feven  Haves  or  fervants.  None  of  our  fervants 
were  permitted  to  accompany  us ; as  the  Vizier  thought  us  qualified  to  exprefs  our- 
felves  in  the  language  of  the  country.  AH  that  we  (hewed  the  Imam  feemed  to  pleafe 
him  highly ; and  both  he  and  his  minifter  put  many  queftions  to  us  concerning  the 
manners,  trade,  and  learning  of  the  Europeans.  A fmall  cheft  of  medicines,  which 
the  Imam  had  received  from  an  Englilhman,  was  then  brought  in.  Mr.  Cramer  was 
alked  to  explain  the  virtues  of  thofe  drugs  ; and  the  hnam  caufed  what  be  faid,  concern- 
ing their  nature,  to  be  taken  down  in  writing. 
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I had  been  indifpofed  when  I came  out  to  wait  on  the  Imam  ; and,  in  confequence- 
of  Handing  fo  long,  I felt  myfelf  fo  weak  that  I was  obliged  to  afk  pcrmiffion  to  retire.. 
Before  the  door  I found  fome  of  the  firft  officers  in  the  court,  fitting  on  piles  of  Hones 
along  the  wall. 

The  Great  Chamberlain,  Gheir  Allah,  with  whom  I had  often  had  occafion  to  fpeakr 
immediately  made  me  an  offer  of  his  feat,  and  gathered  Hones  to  make  himfelf  another. 
In  this  company  I was  again  addreffed  with  a number  of  queHions  concerning  the 
manners  and  cuHoms  of  Europe.  Thofe  Arabs  Hrongly  difapproved  of  our  practice 
of  drinking  fpirituous  liquors.  But  when  I affured  them  that  the  Chriflians  were  for- 
bidden to  indulge  in  drunkennefs,  and  that  no  fenfible  European  drank  more  wine 
than  was  good  for  his  health,  they  allowed  the  cuHotn  to  be  rational.  They  even 
acknowledged  that  it  was  abfurd  to  abltain  entirely  from  the  ufe  of  a liquor  of  which 
they  had  fitch  abundance,  and  which,  on  many  occafions,  might  prove  falutary  as  a 
remedy. 

I returned  into  the  hall ; and,  after  Mr.  Cramer  had  finifhed  his  account  of  the 
drugs,  and  we  had  anfwered  various  other  queHions,  we  took  our  leave  with  the 
fame  ceremonies  which  we  had  obferved  at  entering.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  u>< 
take  leave  of  Vizier  Fakih  Achmed,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  diftinction. 


Chap.  LIU.  — Our  Departure  from  Sana. 

WE  had,  indeed,  good  reafons  to  induce  us  to  return  to  Mokha,  by  the  fiinie  way 
by  which  wre  had  come.  It  is  better  frequented ; and  upon  it  1 (hould  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  copying  the  inferiptions  of  which  the  Arabs  had  fpoken  to  me : But 
I had  been  fo  often  deceived  already  by  (lories  of  pretended  antiquities,  that  to  the 
uncertain  hopes  which  thofe  inferiptions  held  out  to  me,  I preferred  the  certain  advan- 
tage of  furveying  another  part  of  Yemen,  and  of  feeing  the  Tehama  in  the  rainy  ftafon. 
We  acquainted  the  Vizier,  therefore,  that  we  wiflied  to  travel  by  Mofhak  to  Beit  el 
Fakih.  Me  not  only  approved  of  our  intention,  but  told  us,  that  the  Imam  would 
fupply  us  with  camels  and  affes  for  our  journey. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  Imam  fent  each  of  us  a complete  fuit  of  clothes,  with  a 
letter  to  the  Dola  of  Mokha,  to  pay  us  two  hundred  crowns,  as  a farewell  prei'ent.  We 
were  at  firft  afraid  that  this  prince  might  fuppofe  us  to  have  come,  like  the  Turks,  to 
draw  money  from  him,  or  that  we  had  made  our  prefents  with  interefted  views.  But, 
after  reflecting  that  we  had  been  obliged  to  ranfom  otirfelves,  in  a manner,  at  Mokha, 
we  refolved  to  accept  that  letter  of  credit.  When  we  afterwards  prefented  k to  the 
I)oIa  he  fent  us  to  receive  the  money  from  his  Saraf,  or  banker,  who  paid  us  by  inftal- 
ments,  but  never  without  an  air  of  diflatisfaition. 

We  could  hardly  think  the  Vizier  ferious  in  his  offer,  when  he  told  v.s  that  the 
Imam  would  fumilh  us  with  beafts  of  burthen.  We  were  even  afraid  that  this  might 
be  an  arrangement  to  delay  our  journey,  and  would  rather  have  hired  camels  at  our 
own  expence.  We  thereupon  came  to  an  explanation  with  the  fecretary,  whofe 
anfwers  led  us  to  fufpefl  an  interefted  underftanding  between  him,  and  the  Arabian 
camel-hirer,  or  poft-mafter. 

We  therefore  ventured  to  addrefs  the  Vizier  again.  He  (hewed  furprife  at  our 
perplexity  ; becaufe  he  had  delivered  to  the  fecretary  a written  order,  figned  by  the 
Imam’s  own  hand,  in  which  he  was  directed  to  fOrnilh  us  with  camels  and  affes  for 
our  whole  journey,  and  with  a fheep  for  our  provifions.  The’  fecretary,  on  account 
of  our  impatience  to  depart,  had  jjot  had  time  to  bargain  for  a fhare  of  the  profits 
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with  the  camel-drivers,  and  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  written  order,  with  fotHe 
pieces  of  fluff  which  the  Imam  had  fent  us  for  clothes  to  our  fervants.  He  gave  ua 
alfo  notice,  that  feme  other  prefents  were  intended  us,  Which  could  not  be  ready  till 
after  a certain  number  of  houts.  We  fet  out  without  them,  and  the  fecretary,  probably, 
kept  them  to  himfeif. 

The  drefe  which  I received  front  the  Imam  was  exactly  like  that  worn  by  the 
Arabs  of  diftinftion  through  Yemen.  They  wear  the  Hurt  over  wide  drawers  of  cotton-* 
cloth.  The  Jambea,  a fort  of  crooked  cutlafs,  hangs  by  a broad  girdle ; and  a veil 
with  ftrait  fleeves  is  covered  by  a flowing  gown.  Tne  Arabs  are  ftrangers  to  the  ufe 
pf  ftockihgs.  The  only  thing  they  wear  on  their  feet  is  a fort  of  half-boots,  or  flippers. 

The  Turks  appear  to  abufe  the  generous  hofpitality  with  which  the  Imam  treats 
ftrangers  travelling  through  his  dominions.  Poor  pilgrims  of  that  nation  often  come 
from  Jidda,  are  entertained  for  months  at  Sana,  and  then  afk  money  to  defray  the 
cxpcnces  of  their  journey  home.  The  Imam  even  orders  a fum  of  money  to  be  paid 
them  in  fome  of  his  fea-port  towns,  that  they  may  return  no  more  to  be  fart  Let 
chargeable  to  fo  hofpkable  a people. 

Within  a fliort  time  after  our  arrival,  a Turk,  who  had  attended  his  mailer,  an 
Tlgyptian  nobleman,  to  Mecca,  came  by  the  way  of  Jidda  and  Hodeida  to  Sana,  in  hopes 
<>f  obtaining  inftantly  one  of  the  firft  ports  in  the  Imam’s  army : for  the  Turks  have  fd 
high  an  idea  of  their  military  talents,  that  they  fuppofe  it  would  be  too  great  a happi- 
nefs  to  the  Arabs  to  be  able  to  engage  a Turkilh  officer  in  their  fervicc.  But  the 
Imam,  after  entertaining  this  man  fome  time  at  Sana,  fent  him  to  Hodeida,  and  ordered 
him  a fum  of  money  fufficient  to  carry  him  to  Bafra.  On  my  return  from  India,  I 
met  with  this  fame  Turk,  who  had  performed  the  voyage  in  a veffcl  belonging  to 
Maikat,  and  had  found  it  not  more  dangerous  than  the  paflage  between  Jidda  and 
Hodeida, 


OUR  RETURN  FROM  SANA  TO  MQKHA. 


Chap.  LIV.  — Route  from  Sana  to  Beit  el  Fakih. 

ON  the  26th  of  July,  the  day  of  our  departure  from  Sana,  w;  made  a fhort  ftage 
along  a bad  road  among  bare  hills,  with  few  villages  interfpeifel  over  t'.etn.  Next 
day  the  road  was  Hill  worfe,  lying  over  rocky  mountains.  This  was  the  molt  rugged 
road  I faw  in  all  Yemen.  The  hills  were  bleak  and  wild,  and  the  deep  vallies  among 
them  contained  only  a few  wretched  hamlets. 

On  the  cSth  of  July,  we  proceeded  down  fteep  declivities.  But  the  hills  began  now 
to  difplay  a fmall  fliare  of  verdure : And  we  here  met  with  feveral  camels,  loaded  with 
Very  bad  wood,  for  Sana.  The  towns  were  poor  and  thinly  fcattered.  In  the  evening, 
we  were  attacked  by  legions  of  locufts : but  thefc  were  foon  driven  away  by  a violent 
ftorm  of  wind,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain. 

We  travelled  this  day  onward  to  Mofhak,  a fmall  town  fituate  on  the  fummit  of  a 
precipitous  hill.  The  houfes  in  which  travellers  lodge  (land  at  the  feet  of  the  hill. 
We  prefented  the  Imam's  written  order  to  the  Dola  of  this  city,  who  accordingly  fur- 
•nifhed  us  with  camels,  provender,  a good  meal  for  our  fervants,  a ffieep  for  cur  own 
flipper,  and  even  pa  d for  our  lodging.  The  revenue  of  Mofhak,  and  the  territory  an- 
nexed to  it,  is  enjoy  .id  by  one  of  the  Imam's  fons. 

Our  next  day's  oj:nty  was  upon  a ftill  more  difagreeable  road.  Nothing  can  be 
worfe,  indeed,  than  the  ro^ds  between  Mofhak  and  Sehan.  Upon  the  hill  we  found 
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(lx  large  refervoirs,  in  which  rain  water  is  collected.  It  becomes  putrid,  after  Handing 
for  fome  time,  and  is  then  very  difagreeable.  In  this  country  the  Arabs  believe  they 
have  molt  to  fear  from  the  worm  in  the  nerves.  If  it  be  fo,  the  caufe  mud  lie  in  their 
drinking  that  putrid  water. 

Leaving  Sehan  on  the  30th  of  July,  we  continued  our  journey  upon  fomcwhat  better 
roads  which  winded  round  the  hills.  Upon  Ifarras,  one  of  thofe  hills,  we  came  to  a 
defile  fo  narrow  that  a fingle  camel  could  hardly  pafs.  On  either  fide  are  fleep  rocks  j 
and  rain,  which  had  fallen  on  the  preceding  day,  had  broken  a gap  eight  feet  deep, 
predfely  in  the  narroweft  part  of  this  road,  and  made  it  abfolutely  impaffable.  There 
was  no  other  pafTage ; and  all  our  Arabs  were  of  opinion,  that  we  mould  return  flraight 
to  Sana,  and  take  the  road  by  'faces : but  we  were  unwilling  to  turn  fo  far  about,  and 
therefore  refolved  to  fill  up  the  gap  with  Hones.  Our  Arabs  laughed  to  hear  us  pro- 
pofe  an  undertaking  which  they  fuppofed  would  give  us  work  for  feveral  days.  But 
we  began  to  gather  Hones,  and  by  promifes  prevailed  with  them  to  afiifi  us.  ' Three 
hours  of  hard  work  completed  our  caufeway,  and  we  paffed  fafe  over.  The  Arabs 
maintained,  that,  in  fuch  a cafe,  the  firfi  Dola  of  Yemen  would  rather  have  returned  to 
Sana,  than  have  undertaken  what  we  had  accomplifhed.  This  gave  no  favourable  im- 
prelfion  of  the  fpirit  or  indufiry  of  the  nation. 

On  our  way,  we  met  with  a wandering  family,  the  firfi  of  this  charafter  that  I faw 
in  Yemen.  They  had  no  tents,  but  lived  under  trees  with  their  affes,  fheep,  dogs,  and 
fowls.  I forgot  to  afk  the  name  of  this  horde.  But  their  mode  of  life  is  perfectly 
like  that  of  our  European  gypfies.  They  are  confined  to  no  place,  but  go  about  the 
villages  Bbgging  and  Healing  ; and  the  poor  peafants  often  give  them  fomething  volun- 
tarily, to  remove  them  from  their  neighbourhood.  A young  girl  of  this  company  canie 
to  afk  alms  from  us : Her  face  was  uncovered. 

At  a fmall  diftance  from  the  dangerous  pafs  above  mentioned,  we  faw  the  firfi 
plantation  of  coffee  trees.  We  had  feen  none  of  thefe  fmee  our  excurfions  in  the 
month  of  May ; but  this  production  does  not  appear  to  enrich  thofe  by  whom  it  is 
here  cultivated.  The  villages  in  the  coffee-country  are  declining  into  a Hate  of  wretched 
poverty : the  houfes  confift  of  dry  walls,  covered  with  reeds,  and  refemble  thofe  of  the 
hills  about  Beit  el  Fakih  and  Dsjobla.  The  river  Sehan  was  fo  fwoln  that  we  had  diffi- 
culty of  palling  it  with  our  afles. 

We  fpent  the  night  at  Samfur,  a poor  village,  where  I lofi  my  compafs.  In  the 
morning,  we  found  ourfelves  obliged  to  pafs  more  than  a dozen  of  times  in  the  fpace  of. 
a mile,  over  the  river  Sehan,  which  rims  with  a meandering  courfe,  among  rocks,  and 
with  a very  rapid  current.  This  country  being  very  poor,  the  roads  are  not  exceedingly 
fafe,  and  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  travel  (l<#riy,  without  going  before  our  baggage. 
We  faw  here  many  ftirubs  of  the  fpecies  -which  affords  the  balfam  of  Mecca ; bur  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  know  not  their  value,  and  therefore  negleCl  to  cultivate 
them. 

In  the  coffec-houfe  of  Til  we  met  with  feveral  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca  ; 
among  others  an  Arab  from  Doan,  a city  five-and-twenty  days  journey  eafi  from  Sana, 
and  twelve  days  journey  from  Kcrchin  ; confequently,  in  a country  entirely  unknown 
to  Europeans  : I was  vexed  at  the  (hort  time  of  our  interview ; and  the  great  difference 
between  the  dialect  which  he  fpoke  and  that  of  Tehama,  w hich  difqualified  me  from 
obtaining  from  him  more  particular  information  concerning  his  country. 

From  this  inn  the  country  improves.  It  is  covered  with  verdure.  In  the  valley 
are  a number  of  rivulets,  which  difchargethemfelvcs  into  the  river  Sehan ; and  a great 
many  villages  are  featured  over  the  lulls. 
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We  faw  a rivulet  which  lofes  itfelf  under  ground,  and  appears  again  at  a eonfider- 
ftble  di fiance.  After  leaving  the  hills,  it  difappears  entirely,  and  its  waters  are  dif- 
perfed  over  the  plains  of  the  Tehama.  The  arable  grounds  among  thefe  lulls  are 
town  only  with  durra,  a fort  of  coarfe  millet,  of  which  the  poorer  people  make  their 
bread.  The  peafants  cut  out  feats  in  the  trees,  and  fit  in  thefe  to  watch  their  fields. 

The  rocks  on  the  confines  of  the  Tehama  are  bafaltic,  like  thofe  of  the  coffee-country 
near  Beit  el  Fakih.  We  came  yet  to  another  rivulet  which  lofes  itfelf  in  the  fands  of 
the  Tehama.  At  lafl  we  reached  the  plain,  and  arrived  at  Beit  el  Fakih  in  the  evening 
of  the  iff  of  Auguft. 

Chap.  LV.  — Routt  from  Beit  el  Fakib  to  Mokba. 

THE  greater  part  of  this  city  having  been  burnt- down  in  the  month  of  April  lafl, 
we  had  expeflcd  to  find  it  defolate.  We  were,  therefore,  greatly  furprifed  to  fee  all 
the  houfts,  or  rather  huts,  rebuilt.  Several  edifices  of  Hone,  fitter  to  refill  the  force- 
of  fire,  had  likewife  been  raifed. 

We  fent  notice  to  the  Dola  of  our  arrival,  and  defired  him  to  have  camels  in  readi- 
nefs,  on  which  we  might  continue  our  journey.  Our  Arabian  fervants  would  have 
demanded  provifions  front  him,  that  they  might  make  merry,  and  fhew  the  people  in 
what  an  honourable  manner  they  were  received. 

I fhall  now  only  mention  feme  changes  produced  by  the  rainR  upon  this  part  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  as  we  had  already  feen  the  face  of  the  country,  we  preferred  travelling 
by  night  at  this  time,  to  avoid  fuffering  from  the  torrid  heats  of  the  day. 

Having  fet  out  from  Beit  el  Fakih  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  Auguft,  we  met 
with  two  men,  on  our  tray  to  Zebid,  who  were  leading  affes  loaded  chiefly  with  filver, 
which  had  been  received  by  the  merchants  from  Egypt,  for  coffee,  and  which  they  were 
fending  to  Mokha,  to  purchafe  India  goods.  This  mode  of  carrying  money  about, 
was  a proof  to  us,  that  in  this  province  there  were  no  fears  from  robbers. 

On  the  3d  of  Auguft,  the  Dola  of  Zebid  was  obliged  to  furnifh  us  with  provifions 
and  camels.  We  had  expe&ed  to  find  the  river  Zebid  confiderably  fwoln  ; but  near 
the  city  its  channel  was  entirely  dry ; the  waters  having  been  turned  off,  to  over- 
flow a great  extent  of  the  adjacent  fields,  which  were  furrounded  by  dykes.  It  fhould 
feem  that  the  waters  are  not  fuffered  to  run  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  till  after  they 
have  been  plentifully  diftributed  over  the  country'.  The  peafants  conftrufl  their  dykes 
in  a very  fimple  manner.  After  plowing  up  a field,  they  yoke  a plank  of  wood  to 
two  oxen,  lead  thefe  over  the  field,  till  the  plank  is  loaded  with  earth,  empty  it  upon 
the  line  where  the  dyke  is  to  be  drau^j,  and  repeat  this  till  it  is  formed.  We  (lopped 
to  reft  for  a few  hours  at  Maufchid,  and  on  ^e  morning  of  the  5th  of  Auguft  arrived 
at  Mokha. 

We  had  been  extremely  earned  to  return  to  this  city,  left  the  Englifh  (hip,  in  which 
we  intended  to  fail  for  India,  might  be  gone  before  our  arrival.  But  feveral  circum- 
Ilances  happened  to  detain  that  veffel  fome  time  longer  at  Mokha ; and  we  foon  felt 
that  we  had  travelled  too  haftily  in  that  fultry  climate.  I fell  ill  on  the  8th  of  Auguft  ; 
Mr.Baurenfeind  was  confined  to  his  bed  within  a few  days  after;  and  in  a fhort  time 
Mr.  Cramer  likew-ife,  and  all  our  European  fervants.  We  fortunately  found  our  friend, 
Mr.  Scott  dill  here,  who  kindly  fupplied  us  with  European  refrelhments,  which  did  us 
more  fervicc  than  we  could  have  received  from  the  ufc  of  the  bed  medicines.  But 
all  his  friendly  cares  could  not  remove  the  lurking  dillemper,  which  foon  afterwards 
broke  out  with  renewed  violence,  and  deprived  me  of  all  my  remaining  fellow-travellers  ; 
as  I fhall  relate  in  the  proper  place. 
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Chap.  LVI.  — Of  the  city  of  Mokha. 

THIS  city  (lands  in  a very  dry  and  barren  fituation.  Its  fortification*  are  the  walls 
which  furround  it,  fome  towers  on  the  way  to  Mufa,  which  are  dignified  with  the 
name  of  cattles,  and  two  other  cattles  of  the  fame  fort,  upon  the  two  arms  of  the 
harbour.  The  greatcft  of  thefe  two  cattles  is  called  Kalla  Tejar,  and  the  fmalleft,  Kalla 
Abdurrah,  from  the  names  of  two  faints,  buried  in  thefe  two  places.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  fome  few  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  houfes  in  the  city  are  built  of  (tone ; and  fome  are  handfome,  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe 
of  the  fuburb  of  Sana.  However,  there  are  other's,  both  within  and  without  the  walls, 
no  better  than  the  huts  common  through  all  the  Tehama.  In  the  environs  of  this  city 
are  abundance  of  date  trees,  and  many  agreeable  gardens. 

Mokha  is  not  an  ancient  city.  It  was  built  about  four  centuries  fince.  It,  like 
many  other  cities  in  the  Tehama,  owes  its  origin  to  a faint,  the  celebrated  Scheich 
Schtedeli.  This  Scheich  acquired  at  that  period  fo  great  a reputation,  that  perfona 
eagerly  reforted  from  the  molt  diftant  countries  to  receive  his  inftrudions.  Some  of 
bis  devout  'difciples  built  huts  round  his  hermitage,  which  ftood  on  the  fea  fide.  A 
fmall  village  arofe  on  this  fpot,  and  was  by  degrees  enlarged  into  a city.  Hitherto  its 
biftory  relembles  that  of  the  other  cities  in  the  Tehama.  But,  the  rife  of  M -kha  was 
attended.with  many  peculiar  circumttanccs,  which  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  as  they 
are  related  by  the  Arabs ; whofe  accounts  feetn  to  be  founded  in  truth  although  dadied 
with  a little  of  the  marvellous,  in  the  ufua!  tafte  of  the  Arabian  nation. 

A (hip  bound  from  India  to  Jidda,  catt  anchor,  one  day,  about  four  hundred  years 
Cnee,  in  thefe  latitudes.  The  crew  obferving  a hut  in  the  defart,  had  the  curiofity  to 
go  and  fee  it.  The  Schicch  gave  thofe  ftrangers  a kind  reception,  and  regaled  them 
with  coffee,  of  which  he  was  very  fond  himfelf,  and  to  which  he  aferibed  great  virtues. 
The  Indians,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  coffee,  thought  that  this  hot  liquid 
anight  cure  the  matter  of  their  (hip,  who  was  ill.  Schtedeli  affured  them,  that,  not 
only  fhould  he  be  cured  by  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers,  and  of  the  coffee,  but  that-if 
they  would  land  their  cargo  there,  they  might  dilpofe  of  it  to  confiderable  advantage. 
Alluming  at  the  fame  time  the  air  and  tone  of  a prophet,  he  told  them  that  a city  fhould 
one  day  be  built  upon  that  fpot,  which  was  to  become  an  eminent  mart  of  the  Indian 
trade. 

The  merchant  to  whom  the  veffel  belonged,  being  ftruck  with  this  lingular  language, 
went  on  Ihore,  to  fee  and  converfe  with  this  extraordinary  man.  He  drank  the  coffee 
preferibed  by  the  prophet,  and  found  himfelf  better.  On  the  fame  day  a great  number 
of  Arabs  came  to  hear  the  preacher  in  his  hermitage.  Among  them  were  feveral 
merchants,  who  purchafed  the  whole  cargo.  The  Indian  returned  home  well  pleafed, 
and  fpread  the  fame  of  the  holy  Schtedeli,  fo  that  the  place  was  foon  frequented  by  many 
of  his  countrymen. 

An  elegant  mofque  was  raifed  upon  the  tomb  of  Scheich  Schacdeli,  which  Hands 
without  the  walls  of  the  prefent  city.  The  well  from  which  the  common  people  draw 
water  for  drinking,  and  one  of  the  city  gates,  bear  his  name.  His  defendants  are  held 
in  honour,  and  enjoy  the  title  of  Scheich.  The  people  fwear  by  him.  The  name  of 
Schacdeli  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  Mokha  (lands. 

Befides,  Schtedeli  is  not  only  the  patron  of  Mokha ; but  all  the  Muffulmans  who 
drink  coffee  mention  him  every  morning  in  their  Pratha,  or  prayer,  and  efteein  him  alio 
as  their  patron.  They  invoke  him  not,  but  thank  God  for  having  taught  mankind  the 
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\ife  of  coffee,  through  the  mediation  of  Schaedeli,  and  implore  the  favour  of  heaven  on 
the  Scheichs,  his  descendants. 

A merchant  of  Mecca  made  an  obfervarion  upon  thofe  faints,  which  I was  furprifed 
to  hear  from  a Mahometan.  The  vulgar,'  faid  he,  muff  always  have  a vifible  objeft  to 
fear  and  honour.  Thus,  at  Mecca,  oaths,  inftead  of  being  addreffed  to  God,  are  pro- 
nounced in  the  name  of  Mahomet.  At  Mokha,  1 would  not  truft  a man  who  fhould  take 
God  to  witnefe  the  truth  of  any  thing  he  happened  to  affert : but  I might  much  more 
fafely  depend  upon  him  who  fhould  fwear  by  Scheich  Schtedeli,  whofe  mofque  and  tomb 
are  before  their  eyes. 

Mokha  was  the  iafl  city  in  Yemen  of  which  the  Turks  retained  poffeffion.  It  is  faid 
that  the  Arabs  did  not  conquer,  but  buy  it.  Since  the  Turks  were  difpoffeffed,  it  has 
never  had  another  mailer  than  the  Imam.  . 

A Dola  having  enriched  himfelf  in  his  government,  had  fortified  the  city,  and  drawn 
a trench  round  it,  which  is  now  filled  up.  He  was  fufpetled  of  an  intention  to  make 
himfelf  independent ; but  his  views  were  frullrated,  and  himfelf  call  into  prifon.  From 
that  time,  a Dola  has  never  been  continued  above  three  years  in  this  lucrative  govern- 
ment. After  the  monfoon  fcafon,  the  Dola  of  Mokha  is  every  year  obliged  to  give  an 
account  of  his  adminiflration,  and  is  then  either  confirmed  in  his  employment,  or  inihntly 
recalled  to  Sana. 

I know  not  whether  the  Chriftians  of  the  Eafl  have  ever  fettled  at  Mokha.  A good 
many  Jews  live  here,  in  a feparate  village,  as  in  the  other  cities  of  Yemen.  Here  are 
nearly  feven  hundred  Banians,  Rajaputs,  and  other  Indians,  fome  of  whom  are  mer- 
chants, and  others  earn  their  livelihood  by  exercifing  different  merchanic  arts.  When 
they  have  made  a fmall  fortune,  they  commonly  return  home  to  India ; and  on  this 
Account  are  always  looked  upon  as  Grangers. 

Chap.  LVII.  — Bombardment  of  Mokha  by  the  French. 

1 COULD  learn  nothing  of  the  hillory  of  this  city,  except  one  event,  which  happened- 
five  and  twenty  years  fince.  I relate  the  circumflances  of  this  tranfa&ion,  as  they  were 
recounted  to  me  by  the  Arabs  ; for  they  will  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  power  and 
policy  of  the  Imam. 

The  Dola  of  Mokha  often  purchafes  out  of  the  (hips  from  India,  goods,  of  which 
the  value  amounts  to  more  than  the  fum  due  for  cuftom-houfe  dudes  and  other  taxes. 
He  takes  thofe  goods  upon  the  Imam's  account,  and  always  promifes  to  deduct  the 
debt  out  of  the  dudes  which  may  become  due  next  year.  But  he  continues  year  after 
year  to  take  new  goods  to  account,  and  the  debt  is  thus  increafed,  and  dill  remains  un- 
paid. By  dealing  for  fome  time  in  this  maimer,  the  French  Eaft  India  Company  at 
length  found  the  Imam  82,000  crowns  in  their  debt. 

This  Company  became  at  lift  anxious  to  obtain  payment  of  fo  confiderable  a debt,, 
without  lofing,  however,  their  trade  with  Mokha ; and  therefore,  in  the  ytar  1 738,' 
fent  a man  of  war  to  efcort  their  merchant  fhips.  The  captain,  upon  his  arrival,  ac- 
quainted the  Dola,  that  they  were  come  to  fell  their  cargo,  but  would  not  land  or  fend 
their  goods  on  fhore,  rill  his  debt  to  them  iliould  be  dilcharged.  The  Dola  flrove  to 
amufe  them  with  fine  fpecches,  and  to  perfuade  them  to  land  their  goods.  But  the 
French,  to  fhew  what  they  could  do,  rendered  the  callle  unfit  for  defence,  by  a few 
difeharges  of  their  great  guns,  before  the  Arabs  were  aware  that  they  intended  real 
iioflilities. 
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After  this  exploit,  the  conferences  were  renewed.  The  Dola  dill  excufed  himfelf, 
and  faid  that  he  had  no  money,  and  no  orders  from  the  Imam  to  pay  the  debt,  bur  a Iked 
fifteen  days  refpite,  till  he  Ihould  receive  orders  from  Sana.  Fifteen  days  expired,  and 
no  orders  were  received.  The  French  then  difeharged  a bomb  upon  the  Dob’s  houfe, 
by  which  an  Arab  was  killed.  But  this  producing  no  decifive  effects,  fomc  oilier  bombs 
were  thrown  upon  the  mofque,  upon  a Friday,  while  the  Dola  was  within,  and  by  thefe 
were  feveral  perfons  killed. 

The  citizens,  of  w-hotn  a good  number  had  by  this  time  loll  their  life  for  their 
fovereign’s  debt,  now  loft  patience,  and  obliged  the  governor  to  take  meafures  to 
fktisfy  his  creditors.  A treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  ; and  the  French  landed  their 
goods,  and  continued  their  trade  as  before.  Of  all  their  crew,  they  loft  only  one  man, 
who  had  happened  to  fall  afleep  before  the  door  of  his  lodging  in  the  town.  An  Arabian 
foldier  ftabbed  liitn  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  a relation  of  his,  who  had  been  killed  by 
a bomb-lhot. 

The  Dola  was  unable  to  make  farther  refiftance  ; and  had  undoubtedly  done  all  that 
was  in  his  power  to  ferve  his  matter.  The  Imam  was,  however,  diffatisfied,  recalled 
him,  and  confifcated  his  palace  at  Sana.  A merchant  of  Mokha,  who  had  advanced  a 
large  fum  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  French,  had  not  received  payment,  even  at  the 
time  when  we  were  there. 

Several  of  the  Arabs  ftill  recoiled!  this  little  affair  with  plcafure,  and  remember, 
with  a degree  of  gaiety',  thofc  pots  of  fire,  as  they  called  them  to  me,  winch  purfued 
their  Dola  backwards  and  forwards,  wherever  he  went.  Since  that  time  the  Arabs  have 
entertained  a high  opinion  of  the  military  talents  of  the  Europeans.  In  any  Turkilh 
city,  no  Chriftians,  of  whatever  nation,  could  have  been  fafe  from  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace during  fuch  hoftiiities.  But,  at  Mokha,  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  remained  in  perleft 
fecurity  during  this  war  with  the  French. 

Chap.  LVI1I.  — Of  the  Trade  •/  Mokha. 

SEVERAL  nations  formerly  traded  to  this  port,  which  now  frequent  it  no  more. 
The  Portugucfe,  who  were,  two  centuries  ago,  very  powerful  on  the  Arabic  Gulph, 
have  long  fince  ceafed  to  fend  fliips  hither.  The  Dutch  rarely  appear  here  ; and  the 
French  never  in  time  of  war,  although  they  ftill  continue  to  rent  warehoufes  here. 
The  Englilh  at  prefent  engrofs,  almoft  exclufively,  the  trade  of  this  place.  Their  Eaft 
India  Company,  indeed,  fend  only  one  veffel  hither  in  two  years,  to  take  in  a cargo  of 
coffee.  But  the  trade  is  fo  much  the  more  advantageous  to  private  merchants  fettled 
in  India.  In  this  year  there  had  come  five  Englilh  Ihips  from  different  ports  in  India, 
not  to  mention  three  others  which  proceeded  ftraight  to  Jidda.  Since  the  time  when 
an  Englilh  merchant  rclidcnt  at  Mokha,  was  maltreated  by  the  populace  in  the  abfence 
of  the  Ihips,  the  Engli  (li  have  always  returned  with  their  veffels  to  India,  and  left  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  during  their  abfence,  to  a Banian. 

Since  the  trade  of  Mokha  is  fo  confiderable,  the  cuftoms  cannot  but  afford  a large 
revenue  to  the  Imam.  The  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Indians  are  obliged  to  carry  their  goods 
ftraight  to  the  cuftom-houfc,  to  be  there  infpeded,  and  to  pay  eight  or  ten  per  cent, 
upon  their  value,  at  the  arbitrary  eftimation  of  the  cuftom-houfe  officers.  All  Europeans 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  their  goods  infpe&ed  in  their  own  warehoufes,  and  of 
paying  only  three  per  cent,  upon  their  value.  Since  the  Englilh  have  become  fo  power- 
ful in  Bengal,  and  have  imported  thofe  goods  which  were  formerly  fumilhed  by  the 
Indians,  they  have  been  required  to  pay  only  three  per  cent.  But  the  government 
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continue  to  obferve  tha'r  treaties,  and  yet  to  maintain  their  ancient  rights,  by  making 
the  merchants  in  Mokha  pay  likewife  five  per  cent,  on  all  Indian  goods  which  they 
purchafe. 

Betides  the  duties  payable  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  fhips  pay  another  duty  under  the 
name  of  anchorage,  which  amounts  to  lame  hundreds  of  crowns,  and  is  regulated  not 
. by  the  tonnage  of  the  veffel,  but  by  the  number  of  its  marts.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
merchant,  who  lades  a large  European  ftiip  with  coffee  in  this  port,  receives  from  the 
Dola  a premium  of  four  hundred  crowns.  _ . * 

According  to  the  obfervation  of  the  Arabians,  the  monfoons  are  regular  in  thefe  lati- 
tudes. The  north  wind  blows  for  fix  months,  and  die  fouth  wind  for  other  fix  months. 
It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  thefe  are  the  only  winds  known  here.  During 
the  month  of  Auguft,  efpecially,  the  wind  blows  from  all  the  points  in  the  horizon. 
An  Engliih  fhip  bound  for  Jidda  was  obliged  to  return  to  Mokha,  and  to  wait  there  fome 
months  for  a favourable  wind. 

The  Arabs  have  fcarcely  any  article  for  exportation,  except  coffee,  of  which  the 
Indians  are  not  very  fond.  The  Engliih  Ihips  mull  return  empty  to  India,  if  they  did 
not  gain  eonfiderably  by  carrying  money,  with  which  the  Arabtap  merchants  entruft 
them.  Thefe  merchants  had  freighted  one  Engliih  veffel  from  Jidda,  with  a million 
of  crowns  ; and  that  on  board  which  we  failed,  had  250,000  crowns  of  theirs  in  fperie. 

Thefe  fums  are  almoft  always  in  European  coins,  Venetian  ducats,  or  German 
\ coins.  It  may  be  fuppofed  that  other  Engliih  and  Indian  vcffels  carry'  alfo  confider- 
able  (urns  from  Jidda  and  Mokha.  The  Ihips  which  fail  from  Bafra  to  India,  are 
in  the  fame  manner  freighted  with  money  which  has  parted  from  Europe  through. 
Turkey.  When  to  this  we  add  the  quantity  of  fpecie  carried  dire&ly  to  India  and 
China  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  appears  that  Europe  mull  have  been  long  fince 
exhaufted  of  gold  and  fiber,  were  it  not  for  the  trealures  imported  from  America. 

When  a foreign  veffel  arrives  in  the  road  of  Mokha,  it  mud  not  falute  with  guns, 
but  only  hoift  a flag.  The  Dola  then  fends  out  a boat  to  examine  it,  and  learn  the 
purpofe  of  its  approach.  If  any  difficulties  are  raifed,  the  captain  needs  only  fay,  that 
he  will  proceed  to  Hodeida  or  Loheia.  The  Dola,  unwilling  to  lofe  the  prefenrs  which 
lie  receives  from  every  fhip,  is  foon  brought  by  this  means  to  hear  reafon. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  any  other  nation  to  obtain  the  fame  privileges  which  the 
Engliih  prefently  enjoy  at  Mokha.  But  the  trade  on  the  coafts  of  the  Red  Sea  can  be 
'advantageous  to  no  nation  who  have  not  fettlements  in  India.  The  Arabians  make  no 
ufe  of  tne  productions  of  Europe.  It  would  be  neceffary,  therefore,  to  fupply  them 
with  India  goods,  and  to  take  coffee  in  return,  which  can  be  bought  cheaper  from 
fhips  which  take  it  in  merely  to  avoid  returning  empty1.  There  is,  indeed,  a great 
quantity  of  iron  fold  in  Arabia,  which  th*  Engliih  purchafe  chiefly  from  the  Danes.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  latter  nation  might  find  their  intereft  in  a dired  trade 
with  the  goods  of  Denmark,  and  our  colonies  between  Tranquebar  and  Mokha. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  add  one  flight  obfervation  concerning  the  brokers  of  different 
nations.  A ftranger  cannot  be  too  much  on  his  guard  againil  Mahometan  brokers. 
He  will  find  his  account  in  addrefling  himfelf  rather  to  the  Banians,  among  whom  are 
many  confiderable  merchants,  veary  honeft  men.  Through  all  the  countries  in  the 
Eaft,  Mahometan  merchants  have  the  knavery  to  feek  to  irritate  the  Cliriftians,  whdfi, 
after  having  duped  them,  they  fear  their  refentment : and  then  when  any  term  of  re- 
proach is  uttered  by  the  ftrangers,  in  the  heat  of  portion,  the  rafcally  Muffulmanc  make 
a great  noife,  under  pretence  that  their  religion  is  abufed,  and  threaten  to  complain  to 
the  magiftrates.  Several  Europeans  have  been  obliged  to  pay  confiderable  fums  by  thefe 
■arts  of  knaves  who  had  previouily  cheated  them. 
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Of  ARABIA  IN  GENERAL. 

Chap.  LIX.  — Concerning  the  Defcription  of  Arabia,  , 

MAN,  even  in  fociety,  where  civizilation  has  been  carried  perhaps  to  excefs,  where 
art  extingui  flies  or  difguifes  the  fentiinents  of  nature,  never  forgets  his  original  defti- 
nation.  He  is  Hill  fond  even  of  the  very  lhadow  of  that  liberty,  independence,  and 
Cmplicity,  which  he  has  loft  by  refinement,  although  they  are  fo  congenial  to  his 
exiftence.  He  is  charmed  to  meet  with  thefe  again,  even  in  the  illuftons  of  paftoral 
poetry.  ' , 

We  are  no  lefs  fond  of  tracing  thefe  native  features  of  the  human  mind,  where  they 
are  to  be  difcovered  in  the  records  of  remote  ages,  in  which  the  natural  manners  of  man- 
kind appear  undifguifed  by  affectation,  and  not  yet  altered  by  the  progrefs  of  arts  or 
policy.  Even  without  adverting  to  "the  caufes  of  the  pleai’ure  which  we  feel,  we  are 
always  plcafed  to  find  fome  faint  traces  even  of  our  natural  and  primary  rights,  and  of 
the  happinefs  to  which  we  were  originally  deftined. 

If  any  people  in  the  world  afford  in  their  hiftory  an  inftance  of  high  antiquity,  and 
of  great  fimplicity  of  manners,  the  Arabs  furely  do.  Coming  among  them,  one  can 
hardly  help  fancying  one’s  felf  fuddenly  carried  backwards  to  the  ages  which  fucceeded 
immediately  after  the  flood.  We  are  here  tempted  to  imagine  ourfelves  among  the 
old  patriarchs,  with  whofe  adventures  we  have  been  fo  much  amufed  in  our  infant  days. 
The  languago,which  has  been  fpoken  for  time  immemorial, and  which  fo  nearly  refembles 
that  which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  regard  as  of  the  moft  dillant  antiquity,  completes 
the  illufion  which  the  analogy  of  manners  began. 

The  country  in  which  this  nation  inhabit,  affords  many  obje&s  of  curiofity,  no  lefs 
Angular  and  interefting.  Interfered  by  fandy  defarts,  and  vaft  ranges  of  mountains, 
it  prefents  on  one  fide  nothing  but  dcfolation  in  its  moft  frightful  form,  while  the  other 
is  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  the  moft  fertile  regions.  Such  is  its  pofition,  that 
it  enjoys,  at  once,  all  the  advantges  of  hot  and  of  temperate  climates.  The  peculiar 
productions  of  regions,  the  moft  diftant  from  one  another,  are  produced  here  in  equal 
perihelion,  Having  never  been  conquered,  Arabia  has  fcarcely  known  any  changes, 
but  thofe  produced  by  the  hand  of  nature  ; it  bears  none  of  the  impreflions  of  human 
fury,  which  appear  in  fo  many  other  places. 

With  all  thefe  circumftances,  fo  naturally  calculated  to  engage  curiofity,  Arabia  has 
been  hitherto  but  very  little  known.  The  ancients,  who  made  their  difeoveries  of 
countries,  by  conquering  them,  remained  ignorant  of  the  ftate  and  hiftory  of  a region' 
into  which  their  arms  could  never  penetrate.  What  Greek  and  Latin  authors  men- 
tion concerning  Arabia,  proves,  by  its  obfeurity,  their  ignorance  of  almoft  every  thing 
rel'pecling  the  Arabs.  Prejudices  relative  to  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  * 
travelling  in  Arabia,  have  hitherto  kept  the  modems  in  equal  ignorance.  I fhall  have 
occafion  to  remark,  that  our  beft  books  of  geography  abound  with  capital  errors 
upon  this  head ; as,  for  inftance,  concerning  the  lubjedlion  of  the  Arabs  to  the  Turks 
and  Perfians. 

For  thefe  reaions,  I have  refolded  to  give  a more  minute  and  circumftantial  deferip- 
tioo  of  a country,  and  a people,  which  defarve  to  be  better  known  than  they  are  at 
prefent.  In  the  courfe  of  the  former  part  of  my  travels,  I have  mentioned  in  part 
what  I faw  myfelf.  But,  as  during  fo  lhort  a ftay  in  Arabia,  I had  time  to  travel  over 
only  a few  of  the  provinces  of  that  widely  extended  country,  I fought  information- 
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concerning  the  reft,  from  different  honeft  and  intelligent  Arabs.  This  information  I 
was  mod  fuccefsful  in  obtaining  among  the  men  of  letters  and  the  merchants  ; perfons 
in  public  offices  were  more  entirely  engroffcd  with  their  own  affairs,  and  generally  of 
a more  referved  character. 

• This  mode  of  obtaining  my  information  appeared  to  carry  with  it  feveral  peculiar 
advantages  ; and  it  will  be  of  no  lei's  utility,  that  I diftinguilh  in  this  manner  between 
■what  I obferved  myfelf,  and  what  I was  informed  of  by  others.  The  reader  will  thus 
be  enabled  to  difeern  between  what  I mention  barely  upon  the  authority  of  my  own 
obfervation,  and  what  I relate  upon  the  concurrent  evidence  of  many  of  the  moll  en- 
lightened perfons  in  the  nation.  I (hall  find  many  more  favourable  opportunities  ot 
introducing  certain  particulars  which  I could  not  otherwife  have  inferted  in  the  account 
of  my  travels,  without  interrupting  too  frequently  the  progrefs  of  the  narrative.  The 
• reader  will  alfo  be  better  entertained,  when  prefented  with  a (ketch,  exhibiting  the  fea- 
tures no  lefs  of  the  country,  than  of  the  people  inhabiting  it. 

I fhould  have  wilhed  to  add  a brief  compcnd  of  the  iiiftory  of  this  lingular  nation  ; 
but  this  1 found  impoffible.  In  the  Eaft  there  are  are  no  libraries,  and  no  men  of 
deep  erudition,  refources  which  a traveller  might  find  with  great  facility  in  Europe. 
Yet  there  are  ancient  Arabic  hiftorians ; but  the  copies  of  their  works  are  very  rare, 
as  I learned  at  Kahira  and  Mokha.  It  would  be  of  confequence,  however,  to  examine 
thofe  authors,  who  are  ftill  unknown  in  Europe.  The  fearch,  I am  perfuaded,  could 
hardly  prove  fruitlefs.  Thofe  works  would  throw  new  light  on  feveral  epochs  in  the 
hiftory  of  ancient  nations. 


Chap.  LX.  — Of  the  Extent  and  the  Divifions  of  Arabia. 

ARABIA,  properly  fo  called,  is  that  great  pcninfula  formed  by  the  Arabic  Gulph, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Perfian  Gulph.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Arabia,  the  whole  traft  lying  between  thofe  feas,  and  a line  drawn 
from  the  point  of  the  Perfian  to  that  of  the  Arabic  Gulph.  This  line,  however,  was 
not  the  real  boundary  of  the  country,  but  merely  fancied  fuch  by  ignorance. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  limits  aftlgned  to  this  country  by  the  ancients,  a 
much  wider  extent  mult,  at  any  rate,  be  allowed  to  prefent  Arabia.  In  confequence 
of  the  conquefts  and  fettlements  of  the  Arabs  in  Syria  and  Paleftine,  the  defarts  of 
thefe  countries  are  now  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  Arabia,  which  may  thus  be  con- 
fidered  as  being  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  river  Euphrates,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  ifthtnus  of  Suez. 

Yet,  we  are  not  to  confider  all  thofe  countries  in  which  this  people  have  ever  made 
conquefts,  or  eftablifhed  colonies,  as  forming  a part  of  Arabia.  Of  all  nations,  the 
Arabs  have  fpread  fartheft  over  the  world ; and  in  all  their  wanderings,  they  have, 
• better  than  any  other  nation,  preferved  their  language,  manners,  and  peculiar  cuftoms. 
From  eail  to  weft,  from  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  to  the  Indus,  are  colonies  of  Arabs 
to  be  met  with  ; and  between  north  and  fouth,  they  are  fcattered  from  Euphrates  to 
the  illand  of  Madagafcar.  The  Tartar  hordes  have  not  occupied  fo  wide  an  extent 
of  the  globe. 

The  Senegal  in  Africa  is  known  to  feparate  the  negroes  from  thofe  people  who  are 
only  diftinguifhed  by  a dark  complexion.  On  its  bank  are  fome  tribes  of  wandering 
Arabs,  who  live  in  tents.  The  mountainous  parts  of  Morocco,  and  the  republics  of 
Barbary,  contain  many  other  tribes  of  the  fame  nation,  who,  it  (hould  feem,  fpread 
through  Africa  in  the  progrefs  of  the  conquefts  of  the  Caliphs.  Thofe  tribes  are  all 
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governed  by  chiefs  of  their  own  ; they  fpeak  Arabic,  and  in  their  manners  refemble 
the  reft  of  the  Arabian  nation.  They  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  allies  than 
fubjefts  of  the  governments  of  the  different  countries  in  which  they  have  eftablifhed 
themfelve*. 

On  the  eaftem  coaft  of  Africa,  the  Arabs  have  fpread  themfelves  as  far  as  Mofam- 
biqtie.  At  leaft,  the  fovercigns  of  feveral  kingdoms  upon  that  coaft  were  anciently 
Arabs.  The  fame  nation  made  themfelveS  likewife  mailers  of  the  ides  of  Comorra, 
and  of  part  of  the  ifle  of  Madagafcar,  in  whicff  Arab  colonies  ftill  remain. 

As  I could  learn  nothing  very  particular  concerning  the  Arab  tribes,  difperfed  through 
Africa,  1 (hall  not  pretend  to  fpeak  of  them  ; nor  do  I need  to  fay  any  thing  more  of 
the  Egyptian  Arabs,  after  what  I have  already  mentioned  concerning  them, in  the  account 
of  my  travels  in  that  country. 

I mail  likewife  pafs  on,  without  noticing  the  pretended  Arabian  colonies  in  Habbefch, 
or  examining  the  opinion,  which  reprefents  the  Abyffinians  as  originally  fprung  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Arabia.  This  notion,  which  has  been  advanced  by  feme  learned 
men,  depends  on  probabilities  fo  (lender  and  fo  uncertain,  that  to  enter  into  a particular 
difeuflion  of  them,  would  be  taking  more  pains  about  them  than  they  are  worth. 

But  l cannot  pafs,  in  equal  filence,  over  the  more  confiderable  colonies,  which, 
although  they  are  alfo  fettled  without  the  limits  of  Arabia,  are,  however,  nearer  to  it.  I 
mean  the  Arabs  upon  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Perfia,  who  are  commonly  in  alliance  with, 
and  fometimes  fubjeft  to,  the  neighbouring  Schiechs.  A variety  of  circumftancet 
concur  to  indicate,  that  thefe  tribes  were  fettled  along  the  Perfian  Gulph,  before  the 
conquefts  of  the  Caliphs,  and  have  ever  preferred  their  independence.  It  is  ridiculous 
in  our  geographers,  to  reprefent  a part  of  Arabia  as  fubjeft  to  the  Kings  of  Perfia  ; 
when,  fo  far  fr6m  this,  the  Perfian  monarchs  have  never  been  mailers  of  the  fea 
coaft  of  their  own  dominions,  but  have  patiently  fuffered  it  to  remain  in  the  poffeflion  of 
the  Arabians. 

In  order  to  proceed  upon  the  mod  natural  plan  in  the  geographical  delineation  of 
this  country,  I (hall  follow  that  divifion  of  Arabia  which  is  in  ufe  among  the  inhabit- 
ants. They  divide  their  country  into  fix  great  provinces ; Hedjas,  lying  along  the 
Arabic  Gulph,  between  Mount  Sinai  and  Yemen,  and  extending  inland  fo  far  back 
as  to  the  confines  of  Nedsjed : Y emen,  a province  ftrctching  from  the  border  of 
Hedjas,  along  the  Arabic  Gulph  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  Hadramaut,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Nedsjed ; Hadramaut,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  conterminous  with 
Yemen  on  one  fide,  and  with  Oman  on  the  other,  bounded  northwards  by  Nedsjed  ; 
Oman,  lying  alfo  on  the  fhore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  encompaffed  by  the  provinces 
of  Hadramaut,  Lachfa,  and  Nedsjed ; Lachfa,  or  Hadzjar,  extending  along  the 
Perfian  Gulph,  and  having  Nedsjed  for  its  interior  boundary  ; Nedsjed,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  interior  covintry,  and  bounded  by  the  other  five  provinces ; its  northern 
limits  are  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Arabs  in  the  defart  of  Syria.  Thefe  terri-' 
tories  may  indeed  be  reckoned  a feventh  province  ; and  to  them  may  alfo  be  added 
the  defeription  of  the  Arabian  eftablifhments  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  ferfia. 

The  two  provinces  of  Y emen  and  Hadramaut  were  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  Arabia  the  Happy.  But,  as  no  fuch  name  is  ufed  among  the  Arabs,  I have  not 
thought  of  attending  to  this  arbitrary  divifion  of  the  country. 
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Chap.  LXI.  — Of  the  Revolutions  of  Arabia. 

ALL  that  is  known  concerning  the  earlieft  period  of  the  hiftory  of  this  countn . 
is,  that  it  was  governed  in  thofe  days  by  potent  monarchy  called  Tobba.  This  is 
thought  to  have  been  a title  common  to  all  thofe  Princes,  as  the  name  of  Pharaoh  was 
tp  the  ancient  Sovereigns  of  Egypt. 

There  exifts,  however,  a pretty  diftind  tradition  among  the  learned  Arabs,  with 
refpeft  to  thofe  ancient  Kings,  which  deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of.  They  pretend 
to  know,  from  ancient  monuments,  that  Tobba  was  the  family  name  of  thofe 
Sovereigns ; that  they  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Samarcand  ; were  worihipptrs 
of  fire;  and  conquered  and  civilized  Arabia.  This  tradition  accords  with  the 
. plaufible  hypotbefis  of  an  ingenious  writer,  who  derives  the  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  fouth,  from  » nation  who  once  flourilhed  in  that  part  of 
Tartary  in  which  Samarcand  is  fituate. 

One  tiling  I had  occalion  to  obferve  myfelf,  which  feems  to  me  to  make  in  favour 
of  the  fame  hypothefis.  A Dutch  renegado,  who  had  travelled  feveral  times  over 
Arabia,  {hewed  me,  at  Mokha,  a copy  of  an  infcription,  in  ftrange  and  unknown 
characters,  which  he  had  found  in  a province  remote  from  the  fea  coail.  I was  then 
ip  ill  health,  and  neglected  to  copy  it.  But  the  uncommon  form  of  the  characters, 
which  confided  entirely  of  draight  lines,  made  fitch  an  imprcffion  upon  my  memory, 
that,  on  my  return,  I didinguilhed  the  infcriptions  at  Perfcpolis  to  be  in  the  fame 
alphabet.  A tradition  prevails  through  Perfia,  that  the  conqueror  who  founded  Perfe- 
polis  was  originally  from  the  vicinity  of  Samarcand  ; fo  that  both  the  Arabians  and 
the  Perfians  would  appear  to  have  had  Sovereigns  from  the  fame  nation,  who  fpoke 
the  fame  language,  or  at  lead  employed  the  fame  characters  in  writing. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  thofe  conquerors,  many  circumdances  con- 
cur to  prove,  that,  in  remote  times,  the  Arabians  aded  an  important  part  on  the  theatre 
of  human  affairs ; although  the  memoiy  of  the  revolutions  which  took  place  among 
them  has  not  been  handed  down  to  pofterity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having 
conquered  Egypt  at  a time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  Grecian  hiftory.  What 
Greek  hidorians  fey  of  the  ihepherd-kings  of  Egypt,  can  be  referred  to  none  but  the 
Arabs.  The  famous  republic  of  robbers  mud  undoubtedly  have  been  a tribe  of  this 
nation,  who,  after  the  expulfion  of  their  countrymen,  maintained  themfelves  for  feveral 
ages  in.  a di  Ariel  in  Lower  Egypt. 

It  is,  certain  that  mod  of  the  nations  fo  frequently  mentioned  in  the  hidory  of  the 
Jews,  mud  have  been  Arab  tribes,  who  went  often  to  war  with  thofe  turbulent  neigh- 
bours, and  fometimes  fubdued  them.  It  may  even  be  conje&ured,  that  the  Jews 
themfelves  were  originally  Arabs,  defeended  from,  fome  branch  of  thofe  for  fpread 
tribes.  • 

Thofe  events,  in  the  fate  of  this  nation,  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Perfians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Parthians,  are  all  unknown  to  us ; except  fome  faint  and  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempts  which  theft;  conquerors  made  to  reduce  the  Arabians  under  fubjeftion. 
They  fucceeded  only  againd  a tew  tribes,  fettled  in  the  cities  on  the  Arabic  Gulf,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  Syria ; and  even  here  their  power  was  extremely  tranfient. 

Arabia  feems  to  have  been  a rich  and  powerful  country  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  averfion  of  thefe  lad  for  the  fea,  left  to  the  Arabs  the  whole  com- 
merce with  India  by  the  Arabic  Gulf.  That  trade,  when  once  brought  within  this' 
channel,  continued  to  flow  through  it,  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Romans,  the  Greek 
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Emperors,  and  the  Caliphs  of  Egypt.  But  the  difcovery  of  a new  line  of  communica- 
tion  with  India,  deprived  Arabia  of  the  advantages  of  this  traffic,  and  produced  the  rapid 
decline  of  many  flourilhing  cities. 

It  mull  have  been  during  the  more  fplendid  ages  of  the  exiftence  of  this  nation,  that 
the  Hamjare  Kings  reigned  over  a great  part  of  Arabia.  The  hiftory  of  thofe 
Princes  is  fo  involved  in  obfcurity,  that  we  are  ignorant  even  of  their  origin,  and  know 
not  to  what  nation  they  properly  belonged.  But  they  were  probably  indigenous. 

Neither  do  we  know  in  what  period  to  place  the  Abylfinian  invafion,  of  which  forae 
authors  fpeak.  That  people  mull  have  attacked  the  Arabs,  on  purpofe  to  convert  them 
to  Chriftianity.  It  is  even  pretended  that,  after  fubduing  a part  of  Arabia,  they  accom- 
plilhed  the  purpofe  of  their  enterprife,  and  a great  part  of  the  Arabs  became  Chriftians. 
But  the  circumftances  of  this  event  are  fo  vague,  and  have  fo  fabulous  an  air,  that  we 
will  be  in  the  right  to  doubt  if  it  ever  took  place  ; or  at  leaft,  if  it  was  produced  by  the 
caufes  to  which  it  has  been  afcribed. 

A revolution,  of  the  reality  of  which  we  are  more  certain,  and  which  involved  in  it 
more  important  confequences,  was  that  which  Mahomet  effected  in  the  religion  and 
the  political  ftate  of  his  country.  This  fortunate  ufurper,  with  the  arms  of  his  country- 
men, fpread  his  conquelts  over  diftant  regions.  His  fucceffors,  for  a while,  profecuted 
the  career  of  conqtiell  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  But  neither  he,  nor  the  Caliphs,  could 
ever  entirely  fubdue  their  own  nation.  Many  chiefs  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 
Hill  maintained  their  independence,  without  refpefling  the  Caliph  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  head  of  their  religion.  The  authority  of  tne  Caliphs  was  merely  fpiritual, 
except  in  their  dominions  over  a part  of  the  coaft,  where  they  were  acknowledged  as 
Sovereigns. 

After  the  ruin  of  the  ‘power  of  the  Caliphate  by  the  Turks,  Arabia  (hook  off  the 
yoke  to  which  it  had  been  in  part  fubjefled,  and  came  to  be  governed,  as  formerly, 
by  a number  of  chiefs,  more  or  lefs  powerful,  defeended  from  different  indigenous 
families. 

No  neighbouring  power  ever  attempted  to  fubdue  this  country,  till  the  Portuguefe 
penetrated  to  India,  and  made  their  appearance  in  the  Red  Sea.  Then,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ftxteenth  century,  Sultan  El  Gury,  defirous  to  rid  himfelf  of  thofe  new  comers, 
whom  he  viewed  as  dangerous,  fitted  out  a fleet  to  expel  the  Portuguefe.  That  fleet, 
availing  themfeives  of  the  opportunity,  feized  almoft  all  the  fea-port  towns  of  Arabia, 
But,  when  the  dynalty  of  the  Mamalukes  was  terminated  by  the  Turks,  thefe  cities  fell 
again  into  the  hands  of  their  natural  Sovereigns. 

The  Turks  continued  the  war  with  the  Portuguefe,  in  order  to  fecure  Egypt,  their 
new  conquell.  Soliman  Pacha,  at  the  head  of  a powerful  fleet,  after  the  example  of  the 
lalt  Sultan  of  the  Mamalukes,  feized  all  the  towns  upon  the  Arabic  Gulf.  His  fucceffors 
pufhed  their  conauefts  Hill  farther,  and  fubdued  great  part  of  Yemen,  penetrating  back- 
wards to  the  highlands ; fo  that  Arabia  became  almoft  entirely  a province  of  the  Sultan 
of  Conftantinople,  and  was  governed  by  Pachas,  like  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

In  the  interior  parts,  however,  there  ftill  were  independent  Princes  and  Schiechs, 
who  had  never  been  fubdued,  but  continued  to  harafs  the  Turks,  and  to  drive  them, 
towards  the  coafts.  After  various  reiterated  efforts,  a Prince  of  the  family  now  reign- 
ing at  Sana,  at  length  fucceeded,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  and  obliged 
the  Turkifh  nation  to  evacuate  all  the  places  upon  the  Arabian  coaft,  which  they  nad 
occupied  for  more  than  a century.  The  Turks  now  poffefs  nothing  in  this  country 
but  a precarious  authority  in  the  city  of  Jidda : And  it  is  therefore  abfurd  to  reckon 
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Arabia  among  the  Ottoman  provinces,  fince  it  is  properly  to  be  confidered  as  inde- 
pendent of  all  foreign  powers. 

A people,  who  like  the  Arabs,  have  fo  long  detached  thcmfelves  from  the  reft  of  the 
world,  cannot  undergo  any  very  important  revolutions,  that  may  deferve  to  be  comme- 
morated in  hiftory.  The  events  which  take  place  among  them,  are  only  petty  wars 
and  trilling  conqueffs,  worthy  of  their  poor  chiefs,  and  narrow  diviftons  of  territory.  I 
fliall  not  notice  them,  therefore,  unlefs  when  in  the  defeription  of  any  province,  fome 
event  comes  into  view,  that  is  remarkable  either  for  its  Angularity,  or  for  its  influence 
upon  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 


Chat.  LX1I.  — Of  the  Government  of  the  Arnbs. 

THE  moll  natural  authority  is  that  of  a father  over  his  family,  as  obedience  is  here 
founded  upon  the  opinion  of  benevolence  hi  the  ruler.  When  the  mournful  furvivors 
of  the  human  race  fettled  themfclves  anew,  after  the  awful  revolution  by  which  the  globe 
was  for  a time  divefted  of  its  beauty,  and  depopulated  ; every  family  fubmitted  readily  to 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  him  to  whom  they  owed  their  exiftence. 

As  thole  families  multiplied,  the  younger  branches  ftill  retained  l'ome  refpeft  for  the 
cldefl  branch.  Of  all  the  progeny,  it  was  efteemed  the  neareft  to  the  parent  Item.  And, 
although  the  fubdivifions  became  more  and  more  numerous,  they  ftill  regarded  tliem- 
felves  as  compofing  but  one  body,  in  remembrance  of  their  common  origin.  Such  an 
aflemblage  of  families,  all  fprung  from  the  fame  ftock,  forms  what  we  call  a tribe.  It 
was,  in  this  manner,  eafy  for  the  reprefentative  of  the  eldelt  branch  to  retain  fomewhat 
of  the  primary  paternal  authority  over  the  whole  tribe  to  which  he  belonged. 

Sometimes,  when  a family  became  too  numerous,  it  divided  from  the  reft  with  which 
it  was  connected,  and  formed  a new  tribe.  Upon  other  occafions,  when  feveral  tribes 
found  thcmfelves  feparately  too  weak  to  refill  a common  enemy,  they  would  combine, 
and  acknowledge  one  common  chief.  And  fometimes  it  would  happen,  that  a numerous 
tribe  might  force  fome  others  that  were  weaker,  to  unite  themfelves  to,  and  be- 
come dependent  upon  it ; but  feldom  has  this  dependence  degenerated  into  flavifh 
fubjeftion. 

This  primitive  form  of  government,  which  has  ever  fubfifted  without  alteration  among 
the  Arabs,  proves  the  antiquity  of  this  people,  and  renders  their  prefent  Hate  more  inte- 
refting  than  it  would  otherwife  be.  Among  the  Bedouins  it  is  prefervedin  all  its  purity. 
In  other  parts  of  Arabia  it  has  fullered  fome  changes,  but  yet  is  not  materially  altered. 
J Ihall  have  occafion  to  take  notice  of  thefe,  fuch  as  they  are,  when  I come  to  deferibe 
each  particular  province  by  itfelf.  For  the  prefent,  I fliall  content  myfelf  with  making 
fome  general  reflettions  upon  the  fpirit  of  the  Arabian  government. 

The  Bedouins,  or  paftoral  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents,  have  many  Schiechs,  each  of  whom 
governs  his  family  with  power  almoft  abfolute.  All  the  Schiechs,  however,  who  belong 
to  the  fame  tribe,  acknowledge  a common  chief,  who  is  called  Schech  es  Scheuch, 
Schicch  of  Schiechs,  or  Schech  el  Kbir,  and  whofe  authority  is  limited  by  cullom.  The 
dignity  of  Grand  Schiech  is  hereditary  in  a certain  family  ; but  the  inferior  Schiechs, 
upon  the  death  of  a Grand  Schiech,  choofe  the  fucceflor  out  of  liis  family,  without  regard 
to  age  or  lineal  fucceflion,  or  any  other  confideration,  except  fuperiority  of  abilities. 
This  right  of  eleftion,  with  their  other  privileges,  obliges  the  Grand  Schiech  to  treat  the 
inferior  Schiechs  rather  as  aflociates  than  as  fubjeQs,  fliaring  with  them  his  fovereign 
authority.  The  fpirit  of  liberty,  with  which  fills  warlike  nation  are  animated,  renders 
them  incapable  of  fervitude. 
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This  fpirit  is  lefs  fenfibly  felt  among  thofe  who  live  in  towns,  or  are  employed  in 
hulbandry.  It  was  ealier  to  reduce  them  under  fubjeflion.  In  the  fertile  didriQs  of 
this  country,  there  have  always  been  monarchies,  more  or  lefs  extend  ve,  formed,  either 
by  conquelt,  or  by  religious  prejudices.  Such  are  the  prefent  dominions  of  the  Sher- 
riffe  of  Mecca,  of  the  Imams  of  Sana  and  Malkat,  and  of  fame  princes  in  the  province  of 
Hadramaut.  However,  as  thcfe  countries  are  interfered  by  large  ranges  of  mountains, 
the  mountains  are  occupied  by  independent  Schiechs. 

But,  although  fo  many  independent  chieftains  have  their  domains  interfperfed  through 
the  territories  of  thofe  feveral  fovereigns,  yet  nothing  of  the  feudal  form  of  government 
appears  here.  The  Schiechs  po fiefs  no  fiefs ; they  have  only. a fort  of  property  in  the 
perfons  of  the  people  of  their  l'everal  tribes.  Even  thofe  who  feem  to  be  tributary 
fubjeTs  to  the  princes  within  whole  dominions  they  dwell,  are  not  actually  fo.  They 
remain  independent  ; and  the  tribute  which  they  pay  is  notlting  but  a tithe  for  the  ufe 
of  the  land  of  which  they  are  in  fome  fort  farmers.  Such  are  the  Schiechs  fettled  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  over  all  Mount  Atlas. 

' A nation  of  this  character  cannot  readily  fink  into  a fervile  fubjeetion  to  arbitrary 
power.  Defpotiim  would  never  have  been  known,  even  in  the  flighted  degree,  in 
Arabia,  had  it  not  been  for  theocracy,  the'ufual  fource  of  it.  The  Imams  being  reputed 
fucceflors  of  Mahomet,  and  his  defeendamts,  and  being  acknowledged  both  as  temporal 
and  fpiritual  heads  within  their  dominion^  have  thus  found  means  to  abule  the  fimpli- 
city  of  their  fubje&s,  and  to  enlarge  tlTeir  authority.  Neverthelefs,  the  genius  of  the 
people,  their  cudoms,  and  even  their  religion,  are  all  inimical  to  the  progrels  of  def- 
potifm,  and  concur  to  check  the  Imams  in  the  exercife  of  their  power. 

The  idea  of  forming  republican  governments  feerns  never  to  have  occurred  to  the 
Ar  abians.  This  form  is  not  a neccflary  confequence  of  the  primitive  condition  of  man- 
kind. It  mult  have  originated  among  people  whofe  patience  was  exhauded  by 
the  outrages  of  arbitrary  power  ; or  fometimes,  perhaps,  from  the  fortuitous  concourfe 
of  perfons  not  connected  by  the  ties  of  family  relation.  The  united  (fates  of  Hafchidu 
Bckil  are  not  fo  much  a federative  republic,  as  an  aflociation  of  feveral  petty  princes, 
for  the  purpofe  of  mutual  defence  againft  their  common  enemies.  I heir  government 
refembles  that  of  the  German  empire,  not  the  States  of  Switzerland,  or  the  United 
Provinces.  Concerning  the  pretended  republic  of  Brava,  upon  the  eaflem  coaft  of 
Africa,  little  certain  is  known.  There  is  ground  for  thinking  that  it  Iikewife  is  merely 
a confederation  among  the  Arabian  Schiechs  in  that  country. 

The  colony  of  Jews,  who  occupy  a dillrift  in  the  province  of  Hedjas,  are  governed 
by  a hereditary  independent  Schiech.  Having  been  for  ages  divided  from  their  country- 
men, they  have  adopted  that  form  of  government  which  they  faw  prevalent  among  their 
immediate  neighbours. 

This  multiplicity  of  petty  fovereigns  occafions  feveral  inconveniences  to  the  people  in 
general.  Wars  cannot  but  frequently  arife  among  dates  whofe  territories  are  fo  inter- 
mingled together,  and  whofe  fovereigns  have  fuch  a variety  of  jarring  intereds  to 
manage.  But,  happily,  thefe  quarrels  are  fcarcely  ever  productive  of  very  fatal  con- 
fequences.  An  army  of  a thoufand  Arabs  will  take  to  flight,  and  think  themfelves 
routed,  if  they  lofe  t>ut  feven  or  eight  of  their  number.  Thus,  are  thefe  Cornells  termi- 
nated as  eafily  as  excited. 

No  doubt  fuch  a multitude  of  nobles  and  petty  princes,  whofe  numbers  are  continually 
increafed  by  polygamy,  mud  have  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  general  happinels 
of  the  people.  It  drikes  one  with  furprife,  to  fee  the  Arabs,  in  a country  fo  rich  and 
. fertile. 
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fertile,  uncomfortably  lodged,  indifferently  fed,  ill  clothed,  and  deftitute  of  almoft  all 
the  conveniences  of  life.  But  the  caufes  fully  account  for  the  effects. 

The  poverty  of  the  wandering  Arabs  is  plainly  voluntary.  They  prefer  liberty  to 
wealth,  pafforal  fimplicity  to  a life  of  conftraint  and  toil,  which  might  procure  them  a 
greater  variety  of  gratifications.  Thofe  living  in  cities,  or  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  are  kept  in  poverty,  by  the  exorbitancy  of  the  taxes  exacted  from  them.  The 
whole  fubftance  of  the  people  is  confumed  in  the  fupport  of  their  numerous  princes  and 
priefts.  The  inftance  of  the  territory  of  Zebid,  which  I adduced  in  my  account  of  that 
city,  (hews  that  the  hufbandman  cannot  bear  fuch  exceffive  imports  without  being  re. 
duced  to  mifery. 

One  general  caufe  of  the  impoverilhment  of  Arabia  is,  no  doubt,  its  having  ceafed  to 
be  the  channel  of  the  trade  with  India,  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  paffage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Yet,  if  the  lands  were  better  cultivated,  this  country  might,  without  the 
aid  of  foreign  trade,  afford  fufEcient  refources  to  fupply  all  its  inhabitants  with  abun- 
dance of  the  neceffaries  and  common  conveniences  of  life. 

* • • 

OF  TH£  PROVINCE  OF  HF.DJAS. 

Chap.  LXIU.  — Of  the  general  Appearance  of  this  Province,  and  of  fome  of  the  Tvuent 

in  ih  . 

HEDJAS  is  bounded, on  the  eaft  fide  by  Nejed  ; on  the  north  by  the  defart  of 
Sinai ; on  the  fouth  by  Yemen  ; and  on  the  weft  by  the  Arabic  Gulf.  Its  interior 
limits  I cannot  pretend  to  know  diftinfily,  having  feen  only  the  fea  coaft : whatever  I 
may  mention  concerning  the  other  parts,  is  entirely  from  hearfay. 

By  what  I have  heard,  tins  diftrict  bears  an  entire  refemblancc  to  Yemen.  From  the 
fea  more,  a plain,  varying  in  breadth,  ftretches  backwards  to  the  bottom  of  a chain  of 
mountains,  running  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  plain,  like  Tehama, 
is  entirely  fandy  and  barren,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  openings  of  the  valleys, 
which  may  be  watered  by  torrents  from  the  mountains.  . , 

The  highlands* of  Hodjas  produce  abundance  of  fruits,  and  other  commodities  of 
various  kinds  : Yet  I have  not  heard  coffee  mentioned  among  their  productions.  Balm 
of  Mecca  comes  from  thofe  lofty  regions,  and  chiefly  from  the  extenfive  mountain  of 
Safra,  which  is  a three  days  journey  diftant  from  the  Arabic  Gulf. 

Tiffs  barren  plain  cannot  be  populous.  I have  mentioned  already,  that  I could  fee  no 
towns  or  villages  in  my  paffage  from  Suez  to  Loheia.  I have  deferibed  Jambo, 
Jidda,  and  Ghunfude,  the  only  towns  or  harbours  on  all  this  extenfive  coaft. 

The  other  villages,  that  may  be  thinly  fcattcred  here  and  there,  are  too  few  and  too 
paltry  to  merit  notice. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  this  country,  I could  difeover  no  conftderable  city,  except  Taaif, 
Ctuate  upon  a lofty  mountain,  in  fo  agreeable  a country,  that  the  Arab*  compare  its 
environs  to  thofe  of  Damafcus  and  Sana.  This  city  fupplies  Jidda  and  Mecca  with  ex. 
cellent  fruits,  particularly  rairtns,  and  carries  on  a conftderable  trade  in  almonds,  which 
grow  in  great  plenty  in  its  territories. 

There  are  fome  towns,  of  no  great  confequencc,  belonging  to  the  Schiech  of  the  tribe 
of  Harb.  I was  alfo  told  of  a charming  valley,  called  Wadi  Fatima,  between  Mecca  and 
Medina,  which  Mahomet  gave  for  dowry  to  his  favourite  daughter  Fatima,  and  which  is  * 
prefently  poffeffed  by  the  Dani  Barkad,  a younger  branch  of  the  reigning  family  of 
Mecca,  and  confequently  defeendants  from  that  princefs.  , 
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The  curiofities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  two  capitals  of  Hedjas,  are  fo  numerous, 
that  each  of  thefe  cities  tnuft  be  confidered  in  a chapter  by  itfelf. 

Chap.  LXIV.  — Of  the  Power  of  tbe  Turks  in  Hedjas. 

THE  grand  ftgnior  ftyles  himfelf  fovereign  of  Hedjas ; and  our  geographers,  upon 
the  faith  of  that  empty  title,  reprelent  this  part  of  Arabia  aS  a province  of  the  Turkifli 
empire.  But,  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  is  here  nothing  but  a mere  fhadow,  which 
the  Arabs  would  long  fince  have  annihilated,  if  they  had  not  found  their  intereft  in 
prefcrving  it. 

Notwithftanding  the  lofty  pretenfions  of  the  grand  fxgnior,  his  power  in  Arabia  con- 
fifts  folely  in  a few  (lender  prerogatives.  He  fends  yearly  caravans  to  Mecca,  with 
troops  to  protcdt  them,  that  are  often  obliged  to  make  their  way  by  force  of  arms. 
Like  any  other  powerful  fovereign,  when  he  choofes  to  opprels  a weak  neighbour,  he 
can  depofe  the  reigning  Sherriffe,  and  exalt  another,  while  his  caravan  lords  it  at 
Mecca.  He  fends  a Pacha  to  Jidda,  who  (hares  the  government  of  this  city  with  the 
Sheriffe,  but  who  dares  neither  go  to  the  feat  of  his  government,  nor  return  from  it, 
unlefs  when  he  can  be  protefled  by  the  great  caravan.  Laftly,  the  Arabs  fuffer  the 
Turkilh  fovereign  to  maintain,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  pilgrims,  and  in  order  to  guard 
the  wells,  a few  janizaries,  cooped  up  in  fome  wretched  towers. 

The  revenues  which  he  draws  from  this  pretended  province  are  proportionate  to  his 
power  in  it.  The  Sultan  divides  with  the  SlierrifTe  the  duties  paid  at  the  cuftom-houfe 
of  Jidda.  But,  the  revenue  thus  obtained,  is  not  fuflicient  to  defray  the  expences  of 
the  Pacha’s  houfehold.  A Turk,  therefore,  thinks  himfelf  difgraced  when  nominated 
to  this  fine  government,  and  is  unhappy  till  he  be  recalled. 

If  the  Arabs  did  not  receive,  every  year,  large  fums  of  money,  and  other  advantages 
of  all  forts  from  the  Sultan,  they  would  long  fince  have  expelled  this  handful  of  Turks 
from  their  country.  The  Sultan  allows  large  penfions  to  all  the  Sherriffes,  and  to  the 
principal  nobility  of  Hedjas,  as  guardians  of  the  facred  family.  With  thefe  penfions, 
and  the  freight  of  four  or  five  large  veffels,  which  he  fends  every  year  to  Jidda,  laden 
with  provifions,  he  fupports  almolt  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  During 
the  whole  time,  while  the  pilgrims  remain  in  the  city  of  Mecca,  as  much  water  as  two 
thoufand  camels  can  bear  is  daily  diftributed  gratis ; not  to  fpeak  of  the  vail  num- 
ber of  prefents  with  which  he  adorns  the  kaba,  and  gratifies  the  defeendants  of 
Mahomet. 

The  principal  Arabs  likewife  gain  by  the  many  pious  foundations  cftablilhed  by  the 
Sultans,  or  by  opulent  private  perfons  among  the  Turks,  at  different  holy  places. 
Through  all  the  cities  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  kans,  baths,  and  houfes  belonging 
to  the  Kaba-  Some  perfons,  to  fecurc  their  property,  after  their  deceafe,  from  the 
rapacity  of  defpotifm,  bequeath  it,  failing  their  own  family,  to  the  mofque  at  Mecca. 
The  revenues  of  this  mofque,  and  of  the  Kaba,  are  (hared  between  the  Sherriffe  and 
the  chief  nobility  of  Hedjas.  Thefe  Arabs  would  therefore  endanger  their  income,  if 
they  offered  to  break  oft  an  apparent  dependence,  which  flatters  the  Sultan’s  vanity, 
without  affefting  their  liberty. 

The  Sultan  no  longer  commands  refped  upon  the  Arabic  Gulf.  Poffefting  only 
a precarious  authority  over  Egypt,  and  having  but  a poor  navy,  he  cannot  hinder  the 
Afrabs  from  plundering  Turkilh  (hips,  whenever  thefe  approach  fo  near  to  the  ihores 
as  to  fall  into  their  hands,  nor  yet  punifh  fuch  aflsof  infolent  piracy. 
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Chap.  LXV.  — Of  tte  Sbcrriffi  of  Mara. 

SHERRIFFE,  as  I have  already  had  occafton  to  remark,  is  the  title  of  the  defend- 
ants of  Mahomet  by  Haflan  ibn  Ali.  Although  this  branch  of  the  poderity  of  Maho. 
nift  have  never  attained  to  the  dignities  of  Caliph  or  Imam,  they,  however,  appear  to 
have  always  enjoyed  the  fopereignty  over  moll  of  the  cities  in  Hedjas. 

The  defendants  of  Haflan  ibn  Ali  are  now  divided  into  feveral  branches,  of  which 
the  family  of  Ali  Bunemi,  confiding  at  lead  of  three  hundred  individuals,  enjoy  the  foie 
right  to  the  throne  of  Mecca.  Tile  Ali  Bunemi  are,  again,  fubdivided  into  two  fubor- 
dtnate  branches,  Darii  Sajid,  and  Darii  Barkad ; of  whom  fometiines  the  one,  fome- 
times  the  other,  have  given  fovereigns  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  when  thefe  were  feparate 
dates. 

Not  only  is  the  Turkiflt  Sultan  indifferent  about  the  order  of  fucceflion  in  his  family, 
but  he  feems  even  to  foment  the  di (Tent. ions  which  arife  among  them,  and  favours  the 
ftronged,  merely  that  he  may  weaken  them  all.  As  the  order  of  fucceflion  is  not 
determinately  fixed,  and  the  Sherriffes  may  all  afpire  alike  to  the  fovereign  power,  this 
uncertainty  of  right,  aided  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Turkifh  officers,  occafioi  s frequent 
revolutions.  The  grand  Sherriffe  is  feldotn  able  to  maintain  himfelf  on  the  throne ; 
and  it  dill  feldomer  happens  that  his  reign  is  not  difturbed  by  the  revolt  of  his  nearefl 
relations.  There  have  been  indances  of  a nephew  fucceeding  his  uncle,  :n  uncle  fuc- 
c ceding  his  nephew ; and  fometimes  of  a perfon,  from  a remote  branch,  coming  in  the 
room  of  the  reigning  prince  of  the  ancient  houfe. 

When  I was  in  Arabia,  in  1763,  the  reigning  Sherriffe  Mefad  had  fitten  fourteen 
years  on  the  throne,  and  during  all  that  period,  had  been  continually  at  war  with  the 
neighbouring  Arabs,  and  with  his  own  neared  relations  fometimes.  A few  years  before, 
the  Pacha  of  Syria  had  depofed  him,  and  raifed  his  younger  brother  to  the  fovereign 
dignity  in  his  dead.  But,  after  the  departure  of  the  caravan,  Jafar,  the  new 
Sherriffe,  not  being  able  to  maintain  himfelf  on  the  throne,  was  obliged  to  refign  the 
fovereignty  again  to  Mefad.  Achmet,  the  fecond  brother  of  the  Sherriffe,  who  was 
much  beloved  by  the  Arabs,  threatened  to  attack  Mecca  while  we  were  at  Jidda.  We 
, were  foon  after  informed  of  the  termination  of  the  quarrel,  and  of  Achmet’s  return  to 
Mecca,  where- he  continued  to  live  peaceably  in  a private  character. 

Thefe  examples  fliew,  that  the  Muffulmans  obferve  not  the  law  which  forbids  them 
to  bear  arms  againd  their  holy  places.  An  Egyptian  Bey  even  prefumed,  a few  years 
fince,  to  plant  fome  fmall  cannons  within  the  compafs  of  the  Kaba,  upon  a fmall  tower, 
from  which  he  fired  over  that  facred  manfion,  upon  the  palace  of  Sherriffe  Mefad,  with 
whom  he  was  at  variance. 

The  dominions  of  the  Sherriffe  comprehend  the  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina,  Jambo, 
Taaif,  Sadie,  Ghunfude,  Hali,  and  thirteen  others  lefs  confidcrable,  all  fmiate  in  Hedjas. 
Near  Taaif  is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Gazvan,  which,  according  to  Arabian  authors,  is 
covered  with  fnow  and  froft  in  the  midft  of  fuinmer.  As  thefe  dominions  are  neither 
opulent  nor  extenfive,  the  revenue  of  their  Sovereign  cannot  be  confidcrable. 

He  finds  a rich  rcfource,  however,  on  the  iropods  levied  on  pilgqms,  and  in  the 
gratuities  offered  hi:u  by  Muffulnian  monarchs.  Every  pilgrim  pays  a tax  of  from  ten 
to  an  hundred  crowns,  in  proportion  to  his  ability.  The  great  Mogul  remits  annually 
fixty  thoufand  roupees  to  the  Sherriffe,  by  an  aflignment  upon  the  government  of  Surat^ 
Indeed,  fince  the  Englilh  made  themfelves  mailers  of  this  city,  and  the  territory 
belonging  to  it,  the  Nabob  of  Surat  has  no  longer  been  able  to  pay  the  fum.  The 
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Sherriffe  once  demanded  it  of  the  Englilh,  as  the  pofTelfors  of  Surat ; and,  till  they  . 
fhould  fatisfy  him,  forbade  their  captains  to  leave  the  port  of  Jidda.  But  the  Englilh 
difregarding  this  prohibition,  the  Sherriffe  complained  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  they 
communicated  his  complaints  to  the  Englifh  ambaffador.  He  at  the  fame  time  opened 
a negociation  with  the  nominal  Nabob,  who  refides  in  Surat.  But  thefe  Heps  proved 
all  fruitlefs  ; and  the  Sovereign  of  Mecca  fc-ems  not  likely  to  be  ever  more  benefited  by 
the  contribution  from  India, 

The  power  of  the  Sherriffe  extends  not  to  fpiritual  matters.  Thefe  are  entirely 
managed  by  the  heads  of  the  clergy,  of  different  feds,  who  are  refident  at  Mecca- 
Rigid  Muffulmans,  fuch  as  the  Turks,  are  not  very  favourable  in  their  fentiments  of 
the  Sherriffe*,  but  fufpect  their  orthodoxy,  and  look  upon  them  as  fccretly  attached  to. 
the  tolerant  fed  of  the  Zeidi. 

Chap.  LXVI.  — Of  the  City  of  Mecca. 

THIS  city  is  fituate  in  a dry  and  barren  trad!  of  country,  a full  day’s  journey  from 
Jidda.  A few  leagues  beyond  it,  nearer  the  highlands,  however,  abundance  of  excel- 
lent fruits  is  to  be  found.  In  the  fummer  months,  the  heat  is  exceffive  at  Mecca  j and 
to  avoid  and  moderate  it  as  much  as  poffible,  the  inhabitants  carefully  (hut  their  win-  * 
dows  and  water  the  ftreets.  There  have  been  inftances  of  perfons  fuffocated  in  the 
middle  of  the  ftreets  by  the  burning  wind  called  Saraoum  or  SamieL 

As  a great  part  of  the  firft  nobility  in  Hedjas  live  at  Mecca,  the  buildings  are  better 
here  than  in  any  other  city  in  Arabia.  Among  its  elegant  edifices  the  mod  remarkable 
is  the  famous  Kaba,  or  houfe  of  God,  which  was  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Arabians^ 
even  before  the  days  of  Mahomet. 

Mv  curiofity  would  have  led  me  to  fee  this  facred  and  fingular  ftrudure  ; but  nt» 
Chriftian  dares  enter  Mecca.  Not  that  there  is  any  fuch  exprefs  prohibition  in  the 
laws  of  Mahomet,  or  that  liberal  minded  Mahometans  could  be  offended ; but  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  in  general,  with  refpect  to  the  fandity  of  the  place,  make  them 
think  that  it  would  be  profaned  bv  the  feet  of  infidel  Chriftians.  They  even  perfuade 
themfelves,  that  Chriftians  are  retrained  from  approaching  it  by  a fupernatural  power. 
They  tell  of  an  infidel,  who  audacioufiy  advanced  within  fight  of  Mecca,  but  was  there 
attacked  by  all  the  dogs  of  the  city,  and  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  miracle,  and  with  the 
augtift  afped  of  the  Kaba,  that  he  immediately  became  Muffulraan. 

There  is  therefore  ground  for  the  prefumption,  that  all  the  Chriftians  of  Europe, 
who  deferibe  Mecca  as  eye  witneffes,  have  been  renegadoes  who  have  efcaped  from 
Turkey.  A recent  example  confirms  this  fufpicion.  Upon  a promife  of  being  fuffered 
to  adhere  to  his  religion,  a French  fur^eon  was  prevailed  with  to  attend  the  Emir  Iladgi 
to  Mecca,  in  the  quality  of  his  phyfician.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was 
forced  to  fubmit  to  circumcifion,  and  then  fuffered  to  continue  his  journey. 

Although  the  Mahometans  permit  not  Europeans  to  vifit  Mecca,  they  make  no  dif- 
ficulty of  deferibing  the  Kaba  to  them.  I even  obtained  at  Kaliira  a drawing  of  that 
holy  place,  which  I had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  correding,  from  another  draught 
by  a Turkifh  painter.  This  painter  gained  his  livelihood  by  making  fuch  draughts  of 
the  Kaba,  ana  felling  them  to  pilgrims. 

To  judge  from  thofe  defigns,  and  from  the  relations  of  many  Muffulmans  of  fuf- 
ficient  veracity,  the  Kaba  mult  be  an  awkward  lhapelcfs  building  ; a fort  of  fquare  tower 
it  is,  covered  on  the  top  with  a piece  of  black  gold  embroidered  ftlk  fluff.  This  fluff 
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'is  wrought  at  Kahira,  and  changed  every  year  at  the  expence  of  the  Turkifh  Sultan. 
The  gutters  upon  this  building  are  of  pure  gold. 

What  feems  to  be  mod  magnificent  about  this  facred  edifice,  is  the  arcades  around 
the  fquare  in  w hich  the  Kaba  Hands.  They  fpeak,  in  terms  of  high  admiration,  of  a 
vaft  number  of  lamps  and  candlefticks  of  gold  and  filver,  with  which  thofe  arcades 
are  illuminated.  1 lowever,  even  by  thefe  accounts,  in  which  the  truth  is  apparently 
exaggerated,  the  riches  of  the  Kaba  are  far  from  equal  in  value  to  what  is  difplayed  in 
fome  Catholic  churches  in  Europe. 

In  the  Kaba  is  particularly  one  fingnlar  relic,  which  is  regarded  with  extreme  vene- 
ration. This  is  the  famous  black  (lone,  faid  to  have  been  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel 
in  order  to  the  confi ruction  of  that  edifice.  The  (lone,  according  to  the  account  of 
the  clergy,  was  at  firil,  of  a bright  white  colour,  fo  as  even  to  dazzle  the  eyes  at  the 
diftancc  of  four  days  journey  ; but  it  wept  fo  long  and  fo  abundantly  for  the  fins  of 
mankind,  that  it  became  at  length  opaque,  and  at  lad  abfolutely  black.  This  done,  of 
fo  compallionate  a character,  every  Mufiulman  mud  kifs,  or  at  lead  touch,  every  time 
he  goes  round  the  Kaba.  Neither  the  done  of  Abraham,  nor  that  of  Ifinael,  receives  the 
lame  honours ; pilgrims  are  not  obliged  either  to  vifit  or  to  kifs  them. 

• The  Arabs  venerate  the  Kaba,  as  having  been  built  by  Abraham,  and  having  been  his 
houfe  of  prayer.  Within  the  fame  inclofure  is  the  well  of  Zemzem,  valued  for  the 
excellence  of  its  water,  and  no  lefs  for  its  miraculous  origin.  Hagar,  when  banidied  by 
her  mader,  fet  little  Ifinael  down  here,  while  (he  (hould  find  fome  water  to  quench  his 
third.  Returning,  after  an  unfuccefsful  fearch,  (he  was  furprifed  to  fee  a fpring 
burding  up  from  the  ground  between  the  child’s  legs.  That  fpring  is  the  prefeat  well 
of  Zemzem. 

Another  ornament  of  the  Kaba,  is  a row  of  metal  pillars  furrounding  it.  Thefe  pil- 
lars are  joined  by  chains,  on  which  hang  a vad  number  of  filver  lamps.  The  porticos 
or  arcades  above  mentioned  are  defigned  to  proteft  the  pilgrims  from  the  torrid  heat  of 
the  day.  They  anfwer  likewife  another  purpofe  ; for  the  merchants,  of  whom  great 
numbers  accompany  the  caravans,  expofe  their  wares  for  fale  under  thofe  arcades. 

1 he  Mahometans  have  fuch  high  ideas  of  the  fanftity  of  Mecca,  that  they  fuppofe  it 
to  extend  even  to  the  environs  of  the  city.  Its  territory  is  reputed  facred  to  a certain 
didance  round,  which  is  indicated  by  marks  fet  for  this  purpofe.  Every  caravan  find 
one  of  thofe  marks  on  their  way,  which  warns  the  pilgrims  to  put  on  the  moded  garb 
which  it  becomes  them  to  wear  on  that  facred  ground. 


Chap.  LX VII.  — Of  the  Pilgrimage  of  the  Muffulmans . 

EVERY  Mufiulman,  it  is  well  known,  is  obliged,  once  in  his  life,  to  vifit  Mecca,  and 
perform  afts  of  devotion  in  the  facred  places.  If  this  law  were  Itriftly  obferved,  the 
concourfe  of*  pilgrims  would  he  immenfe  ; nor  coiild  the  city  contain  fuch  crowds  from 
every  country  in  which  the  Mahometan  religion  has  been  introduced.  It  may  be 
prefumed,  therefore,  that  none  but  fuch  as  are  more  than  ordinarily  devout  difeharge 
this  duty. 

Thole,  indeed,  whofe  circumdances  do  not  admit  of  their  undertaking  fo  didant  a 
journey,  are  allowed  to  hire  a perfon  to  perform  it  for  them,  llut  a pilgrim,  in  this 
charafler,  can  aft  for  no  more  than  one  perfon  at  the  fame  time ; and,  to  prevent 
impodure,  he  mud  bring  back  a formal  attedation  from  an  Imam  in  Mecca,  bearing, 
that  he  has  aftually  performed  the  appointed  devotional  exercifes  m the  holy  places, 
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in  the  name  of  fuch  a perfon,  living  or  dead  ; for,  even  after  the  death  of  a man,  who, 
during  his  life,  neglected  the  fulfilling  of  this  point  of  the  law , the  duty  may  dill  bedif- 
charged  in  his  name,  and  for  his  benefit.  I have  foinetimes  met  with  pilgrims  by  pro- 
feflion,  who  had  been  ill  paid  by  their  empl&yers,  and  were  obliged  to  alk  alms. 

Few  as  the  caravans  are,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  Muffulmans,  even  thofe 
few  are  eotnpofed,  in  great  part,  of  perl'ons  who  go  upon  other  motives  than  devotion ; 
fuch  as  merchants,  who  think  this  the  fafed  opportunity  for  the  conveyance  of  their 
goods,  and  the  mod  favourable  for  the  fale  of  them  ; — purveyors  of  all  forts,  who 
fumifh  the  pilgrims  with  neceffarics  ; and  foldiers,  paid  by  the  car&van  for  efcorting 
them.  From  this  it  happens,  that  many  perfons  have  feen  Mecca  feveral  times,  with- 
out ever  vifiting  it  upon  any  but  views  of  intered. 

The  mod  confiderable  of  thefe  caravans  is  that  of  Syria,  commanded  by  the  Pacha 
of  Damalcus.  At  a certain  didance  from  Mecca,  it  joins  that  from  Egypt,  which  is 
the  fecond  in  numbers,  and  is  condufted  by  a Bey,  who  takes  the  title  or  Emir  Hadgi. 
A third  comes  from  Yemen;  and  a fourth,  dill  fmaller  in  number,  from  the  country  of 
Lachfa.  A few  pilgrims  come  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the  Arabian  fettlements  on  the 
coad  of  Africa.  The  Pcrfians  join  that  which  is  from  Bagdad,  and  is  condufted  by  the 
Pacha.  His  pod  is  lucrative  ; tor  he  fqueezes  large  fums  from  the  Perfian  heretics. 

When  giving  an  account  of  what  I faw  on  board  our  veil'd,  in  the  paffage  between 
Suez  and  Jidda,  I had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  Ihhratn,  and  of  the  place  where  pilgrims 
are  obliged  to  allume  that  garb  of  humility.  I may  add,  that  they  mud  proceed  with- 
out delay  to  Mecca,  as  foon  as  they  arrive  on  the  border  ot  the  facred  territory.  A 
Greek  renegado,  who  had  come  in  our  cojnpanv  from  Suez,  was  difpofed  to  red  for 
> fome  time  at  Jidda ; but  the  reproaches  which  he  found  thrown  out  upon  him,  for  fuch 
an  in  dance  of  indifference  about  the  objeft  of  his  journey,  obliged  him  to  fet  off  for 
Mecca  fooner  than  was  favourable  to  the  date  of  his  bufinel's  in  Jidda. 

Befides,  it  is  truly  advantageous  to  a pilgrim  to  hade  forward  to  the  holy  places.  If 
he  has  not  been  prefent  from  the  commencement,  at  the  celebration  of  all  the  cere- 
monies, and  performed  every  appointed  aft  of  devotion,  he  cannot  obtain  the  title  of 
Hadgi;  an  honour  much  coveted  by  the  Turks,  becaufe  it  confers  fubdantial  privileges, 
and  commands  refpeft  to  thofe  who  bear  it.  The  rarity  of  this  title  in  Mahometan 
countries,  is  a proof  how  negligently  the  law  enjoining  pilgrimage  is  obferved. 

A fiinilar  cudom  prevails  among  the  Chridians  in  the  ead,  who  alfo  make  much  ado 
about  the  title  of  Hadgi  or  Mokdafi,  which  they  gave  to  pilgrims  of  their  communion. 
In  order  to  acquire  this  title,  it  is  not  enough  for  a perfon  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
falem  ; he  mud  fpend  the  feafon  of  the  paffover  in  that  city,  and  adid  at  all  the 
ceremonies  in  the  holy  weeks. 

Chap.  LX  VIII.  — Of  the  Cityef  Medina. 

ABOUT  a day’s  journey  didant  from  the  port  of  Jambo  Hands  Medina,  a city  of 
moderate  extent,  furrounded  with  indifferent  walls,  and  fituate  in  a Tandy  plain.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Sherriffe  of  Mecca,  but  has  of  late  been  governed  by  a fovereign  of  its  own, 
of  the  family  of  Darii  Barkad.  At  this  prefent  time,  the  Sherrifte  rules  it  by  a Vizir, 
who  mud  be  of  the  royal  family. 

Before  the  days  of  Mahomet,  this  city  was  called  Jathreb.  But  it  was  called  Medinet 
en  Nebbi,  the  City  of  the  Prophet ; from  the  period  at  which  Mahomet,  upon  his 
expulfion  out  of  Mecca  by  the  Koreifchites,  took  rtfuge  here,  and  continued  to  make  it 
the  place  of  his  refidence  for  the  red  of  his  life. 
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The  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Medina  is  held  in  refpecd  by  the  MulTulmans  ; but  they  are 
not  obliged  to  vifit  it  m order  to  the  performance  of  any  devotional  exercifes ; only,  as 
the  caravans  front  Syria  neceffarily  pals  near  by  Medina,  in  their  return  from  Mecca, 
they  turn  afule  to  behold  the  Prophet’s  tomb. 

I alfo  obtained  from  a Turk  a drawing  of  the  mofque  in  which  the  tomb  (lands.  It 
is  fituate  in  a comer  of  the  great  fquare ; whereas  the  Kaba  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fquare 
at  Mecca.  For  fear  that  the  people  might  fuperftitiouflv  offer  worlhip  to  the  allies  of 
the  Prophet,  the  tomb  is  inclofed  v ithin  iron  rails,  and  is  only  to  be  feen  by  looking 
through  thefe.  It  is  of  plain  mafon-work,  in  the  form  of  a chert  ; and  this  is  all  the 
monument.  I could  never  learn  the  origin  of  the  ridiculous  ftory,  which  has  been 
circulated  in  Europe,  concerning  vail  magnets  faid  to  fupport  the  coffin  of  Mahomet  in 
the  air. 

This  tomb  is  placed  between  two  other  tombs,  in  w hich  reft  the  allies  of  the  two  firfl 
Caliphs.  Although  not  more  magnificent  than  the  tomb6  of  the  founders  of  moll  other 
mofques,  the  building  that  covers  it  is  hung  with  a piece  of  filk  Huff  embroidered  with 
gold,  which  is  renewed  every  feven  years  by  the  Pacha  of  Danvafcus. 

This  building  is  guarded  by  forty  eunuchs,  chiefly  for  the  fecurity  of  the  treafure 
which  is  faid  to  be  kept  in  it.  This  treafure  confifts  chiefly  of  precious  Hones,  the  offer- 
ings of  rich  MulTulmans.  But  there  was  evidently  fuch  a mixture  of  fable  in  the  account 
I received  of  it,  that  I knew  not  what  to  think.  Several  refpeclable  Mahometans  ferioully 
affured  me,  that  the  philofopher’s  Hone,  or  a large  quantity  of  powder  for  converting 
other  metals  into  fine  gold,  was  one  of  the  moll  valuable  articles  of  that  treafure.  An 
eminent  Arabian  merchant  informed  me,  that  the  guard  was  ported  for  no  other  purpofe 
but  to  keep  off  the  populace,  who  had  begun  to  throw  dirt  upon  the  tomb,  which  they 
afterwards  feraped  off,  and  preferved  as  a fort  of  relic. 

Chap.  LXIX.  — Of  the  independent  Schiechs , Arab  and  Jewi/h. 

THE  highlands  of  Hedjas  are  poffeffed  by  a number  of  independent  fovereign  Schiechs- 
The  moll  powerful  of  thefe  is  the  Schiech  of  the  tribe  of  Harb,  who  can  bring  two 
thoufand  men  into  the  field.  He  refides  in  the  city  of  Makfchous ; and  his  domains 
contain  feveral  cities,  and  a number  of  villages. 

During  the  months  favourable  for  pafturage,  the  mod  diftinguilhed  perfons  of  this 
tribe  live  in  tents  ; in  the  reft  of  the  year,  they  inhabit  the  towns  and  villages.  The 
lower  clafs  live,  commonly  through  the  whole  year,  in  huts  thatched  with  grafs.  This 
principality  is  fituate  upon  the  mountains  between  Mecca  and  Medina. 

I could  not  learn  either  the  names  or  the  fituation  of  the  territories  of  the  other  inde- 
pendent Schiechs  in  this  province.  What  I know  is,  that  they  all  live  with  their  fubjecls. 
in  towns  and  villages,  through  the  whole  year,  and  have  for  thdr  places  of  defence  fome 
caftles  built  upon  precipitous  rocks.  They  fometitnes  join  their  neighbours  to  attack 
the  Turkilh  caravans ; but  thefe  never  pafs  through  thdr  dominions. 

The  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Harb  is  die  perfoti  who  chiefly  haraffes  the  caravans,  and 
lays  them  under  contribution.  Unlefs  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  pay  the  tribute  'he 
demands,  for  permiilinn  to  pafs  through  his  territories,  ho  mullers  up  an  army  of  his 
own  fubjefts  and  his  ndghbours,  all  of  whom  are  very  willing  to  pillage  a caravan. 

The  moll  remarkable,  and  the  lead  known  of  thofe  highland  communities,  is  that 
which  the  Jews  have  formed  upon  the  mountains  lying  to  the  north  eaft  of  Medina. 
That  tradl  of  country  is  called  Khcibar ; and  the  Jews  inhabiting  it  are  known  in  Arabia 
by  the  name  of  Bern  Kheibar.  They  have  independent  Schiechs  of  their  own,  and  are 
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divided  into  three  tribes ; Beni  Miffead,  Beni  Schahan,  Beni  Anaeffe.  So  odious  are 
they  to  the  Mahometans,  who  accufe  them  of  pillaging  the  caravans,  that,  in  Syria,  the 
greateft  affront  w hich  can  be  offered  a man  is  to  call  him  Beni  Kheibar.  Thofe  robberies 
feeni,  however,  to  be  unjuftly  imputed  to  them.  Some  Mahometans,  whom  I could 
credit,  affured  me,  that  the  Jews  indeed  fumifhed  auxiliaries  to  the  Arab  army,  which 
had  lately  pillaged  the  caravan  from  Damafcus ; but,  that  the  authors  of  that  enterprife 
were,  the  Schiech  of  the  tribe  of  Harb  in  Hedjas,  and  he  of  the  tribe  of  Anaeffe 
in  Nejed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  of  Kheibar  keep  up  any  intercourfe  with  their  brethren 
who  tire  difperfed  over  Afia.  When  I alked  the  Jews  in  Syria  concerning  them,  they 
told  me,  that  thofe  fa  lie  brethren  durft  hot  claim  their  fellowlhip,  for  that  they  did  not 
ohferve  the  law.  The  Beni  Kheibar  muff  therefore  be  of  the  feed  of  the  Karaites, 
who  are  not  numerous,  and  are  much  diiperfed ; and,  by  the  other  Jews,  who  are  in 
general  attached  to  the  feet  of  thtjTharifces,  are  dill  more  detefted  than  the  Chriftians 
or  Mahometans. 

The  name  of  Anaeffe  is  not  unlike  Hanalli,  the  name  of  a tribe  of  whom  Benjamin 
de  Tudela  fpeaks  as  being  his  countrymen.  It  alfo  has  a confiderablc  refembiance  to 
Baruc  Anzab,  a race  of  Jews  who  gave  much  trouble  to  Mahomet  and  the  firft  Caliphs. 
It  fhould  feem,  therefore,  that  this  branch  of  the  Jews  mud  have  fubfided  here  for  more 
than  twelve  centuries.  Barthema  was  the  fird  modem  that  made  mention  of  this  little 
date  of  independent  Jews,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medina. 

The  circumftances  of  this  fettlement  have,  perhaps,  given  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  Sab- 
batical River.  Thefe  Jews  cannot  accompany  a caravan,  becaufe  their  religion  permits 
them  not  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath.  Yet  the  country  which  they  inhabit  is  furrounded 
by  fuch  vad  and  Tandy  defarts,  that,  unlefs  with  a caravan,  fo  fcquedered  a trad  cannot 
be  fafely  either  entered  or  left. 


OF  YEMEN  IN  GENERAL. 

Chap.  LXX. — Of  the  Boundaries  and  Subdivlfiem  of  Yemen. 

THIS  great  province,  comprehending  the  fined  and  mod  fertile  part  of  Arabia,  i» 
furrounded  by  the  Arabic  Gulph,  and  by  the  provinces  of  Hadramaut,  Nejed,  and 
Hedjas. 

Yemen  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts,  differing  greatly  in  foil  and  climate.  That 
bordering  on  the  Arabic  Gulph  is  a dry  and  fandy  plain,  nearly  two  days  journey  in 
breadth,  and  is  fcorched  by  the  mod  torrid  heats.  The  other,  extending  immediately 
beyond  this,  is  a high-lying  country,  full  of  precipitous,  yet  fertile  hills,  and  enjoying  a 
much  more  temperate  air.  But,  thefe  circumdances  will  fall  properly  within  the  na- 
tural hidory  of  Arabia ; and  I tun  here  fpeaking  only  of  its  political  divifions. 

Yemen  is,  like  the  red  of  Arabia,  parcelled  out  among  a number  of  different  fove- 
reigns  in  unequal  portions.  Some  of  them  are  princes  of  confiderable  power  j but 
many  arc  petty  Schiechs,  who  are,  however,  perfectly  independent. 

Hie  mod  confiderable  of  thofe  princes  is  the  Imam,  who  refides  at  Sana.  Having 
travelled  through  a part  of  his  dominions,  and  by  confequence  acquired  particular 
knowledge  of  them,  I lhall  deferibe  them  in  a feparate  article,  and  die  rather,  as  they 
extend  through  the  greater  part  of  Yemen.  At  prefent,  I proceed  to  give  an  abftraft  of 
what  I could  learn  concerning  the  reft  of  this  province. 
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The  independent  dates  of  Yemen,  beftde  the  dominions  of  the  Imam,  are,  as  I learned 
from  perfons  who  were  the  moil  likely  to  be  accurately  informed, 

1 . The  territory  of  Aden,  which  has  been  for  fome  time  governed  by  a particular 
prince ; 

2.  The  principality  of  Kaukeban,  poffeffed  by  a Sejid  ; 

3.  Kobail,  or  f lafchid-u-Bekil,  in  which  are  many  Schiechs,  united  in  a fort  of  con- 
federation ; , 

4.  The  principality  of  Abu  Arifch,  belonging  to  a Sherriffe  ; 

. 5.  A large  dillrid  between  Abu  Arifch  and  Hedjas,  inhabited  by  free  Bedouins ; 

6.  The  territory  of  Khaulan,  under  the  dominion  of  its  own  Schiech  ; 

7.  The  territory  of  Sahan,  comprehending  the  principality  of  Saadc,  which  belong* 
to  a Sejid,  with  the  domains  of  fome  independent  Schiechs  ; 

8.  Nedsjeran  ; 

9.  Katcntan ; 

1 o.  Nehhm  ; 

1 1.  Eaft  Khaulan,  confiding  of  four  fmall  fovereignties,  under  the  government  of  as 
many  independent  Schiechs ; 

1 2.  The  vail  country  of  Dsjof  or  March,  governed  by  a Sherrifle,  and  fome  inde- 
pendent Schiechs ; 

1 3.  The  territory  of  Jafa,  in  which  are  at  lead  three  independent  Schiechs. 

There  are  pollibly  feveral  other  fovereign  dates  in  Yemen,  which  might  be  too  fmall 
to  come  to  my  knowledge.  A traveller,  w ho  (houid  only  dop  a ihort  time  on  his  way, 
could  not  readily  leant  the  names  of  all  the  petty  German  baronies.  What  1 know  cer- 
tainly, however,  as  having  witneffed  driking  enough  indances  of  it,  is,  that  thofe  endlefc 
fubdivifions  of  territory,  among  fuch  a multitude  of  petty  fovereigns,  are,  in  a great 
meafure,  the  caufe  of  the  date  of  decline  in  which  Arabia  at  prefent  appears : fuch  a 
collection  of  jarring  intereds  is  naturally  fatal  to  trade  and  indudry. 

Chap.  LXXI.  — Of  the  Principality  of  Aden. 

THIS  fmall  date  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Indian  Ocean ; on  the  wed  and  north 
by  the  dominions  of  the  Imairi  ; and  on  the  ead  by  the  country  of  Jafa.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Imam ; but,  in  1 730,  the  inhabitants  expelled  the  Imam’s  governor, 
and  elefted  a Schiech,  who  is  perfectly  independent. 

Aden,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city,  gives  its  name  to  this  principality.  It  has  dill 
a good  harbour,  although  much  declined  from  what  it  once  was.  Its  trade  is  now  tri- 
fling ; for  the  fovereign  is  never  at  peace  with  his  neighbours.-  Coffee  from  Jafa  is  the 
only  article  for  export  which  this  city  affords. 

Among  a number  of  cities,  and  a good  many  cadles  of  no  great  drength,  belonging 
to  this  fmall  date,  the  only  place  that  is  dill  in  any  degree  confiderable,  is  Lahadsje,  the' 
feat  of  the  prefent  Schiech  Abd  ul  Kerim  el  Foddeli.  This  town  was  befieged  bv  the 
famous  Abd  Urrab,  from  whom  it  fullered  conftderably.  Foddeli  is  a narrow  district, 
containing  a city  and  feveral  villages,  known  from  its  having  been  the  original  feat  of 
the  reigning  family. 

Chap.  LXXII.  — Of  the  Principality  of  Kaukeban. 

THE  country  bearing  tltis  name,  is  furrounded  almod  on  all  hands  by  the  dominions  of 
the  Imam  of  Sana ; only,  on  one  fide,  meeting  the  territory  of  the  confederated  Schiechs 
cl  Hal'chid-u-Bckil.  The  reigning  family  are  defeendants  from  Mahomet,  bv  Ha«li, 
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Imam  of  Saade.  They,  for  feveral  ages,  poffeffed  confiderable  dominions  in  Yemen  ; 
and  retained  the  title  of  Imam,  even  during  the  ufurpation  of  the  Turks.  But  when 
this  narion  was  driven  out  of  Yemen  by  Khaffem  el  Kebir,  that  illuflrious  family  were 
obliged  to  yield  up  their  title  of  Imam  to  the  new  Arabian  conqueror,  and  to  content 
themfelves  with  that  of  Sidi  or  Sejid.  However,  they  Rill  retain  fovereign  authority 
over  a confiderable  territory. 

A feries  of  thofe  fovereigns  was  communicated  to  me  ; but  I could  not  find  means 
to  fatisfy  myfelf  of  its  authenticity.  The  reigning  prince,  in  1763,  was  Sejid  Achmet. 
He  had  feveral  fons  and  brothers,  and  a good  many  nephews. 

He  refides  at  Kaukeban,  a fmall  unfortified  town,  but  fituate  on  the  fummit  of  an 
almoft  inacceffible  mountain.  The  aunt  of  the  reigning  prince  has  made  a caufeway  be 
formed,  by  which  loaded  camels  can  now  advance  up  to  the  city. 

In  the  different  diiiriOs  into  which  this  country  is  divided,  are  a good  many  towns 
and  villages,  moft  of  which  have  caflles  or  citadels  upon  adjoining  hills.  Thefe  are  not 
unneceffary  precautions  for  the  defence  of  thofe  petty  princes,  againll  fo  powerful  a. 
neighbour  as  the  Imam  of  Sana. 

Wadi  Laa  is  a valley  fertile  in  coffee,  which  belongs  to  Sejid  Ibrahim,  brother  to  the 
reigning  Imam.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  fome  hot  mineral  fprings. 

Chap.  LXXUI.  — Of  the  allied  Princes  of  Hafchid-u-Bctil. 

'11  IF,  extenfive  country  of  Hafchid-u-Bekil,  poffeffed  by  a number  of  confederated 
Schiechs,  is  properly  named  Bellad  el  Kobail,  the  country  of  the  highlanders : but  the 
other,  expreffive  of  the  confederacy,  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  more  commonly  known. 
It  extends  northward  as  far  as  to  the  Defart  of  Amofia  ; on  the  fouth  and  the  caff,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  dominions  of  the  Imam,  and  the  principality  of  Kaukeban  ; weitward, 
it  meets  the  fovereign  Rate  of  Abu  Arifch.  The  republican  fpirit  prevails  fo  little 
through  Alia,  that  thefe  Rates  may  be  regarded  as  a lingular  political  phenomenon  in 
the  eaR. 

* This  highland  country  contains  many  Schiechs,  defeended  from  very  ancient  noble 
families,  each  of  whom  rules  within  his  own  domains  as  a fovereign  prince.  Thefe 
Schiechs,  finding  themfelves  unable  to  make  fepBrately  any  fuccefsful  refiRance  to  a 
powerful  neighbour,  have  combined,  in  order  to  defend  themfelves  by  the  common 
force. 

It  is  not  eafy,  even  in  Europe,  to  obtain  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
any  political  conRitution  ; but  among  the  miRruflful,  fufpicious  inhabitants  of  the  eaffi, 
fuch  a thing  is  almoR  impoiiible.  1 could  not  learn  upon  what  laws  and  conditions  the 
confederation  of  Hafchid-u-Bekil  is  maintained.  All  I know  is,  that  they  choofe  a 
certain  number  of  chiefs,  and,  in  war,  fo  many  generals,  to  command  their  united  forces. 

Thefe  allied  princes,  and  their  fubjects,  are  much  better  foldiers,  and  more  inclined 
to  war,  than  the  reR  of  the  Arabians.  The  Imam  of  Sana,  and  the  Sherriffe  of  Mecca, 
entertain  each  feveral  regiments  of  thofe  highlanders,  and  pay  them  better  than  their 
other  troops.  They  muff  have  officers  of  their  own  nation ; and  the  Shiechs  ufually 
both  raife  the  regiments,  and  nominate  the  officers.  For  this  reafon,  the  Imam  fears 
to  quarrel  with  the  confederates.  When  they  go  to  war  with  the  Sovereign  of  Sana,, 
their  countrymen  in  his  forvice  defert  and  join  them. 

A tradition  which  fubfiRs  concerning  their  common  origin,  may  have  been  the  caufe 
which  firfi  gave  rife  to  the  confederation  among  thofe  Schiechs,  and  which  has  difpofed 
them  to  mamtain  it  hitherto.  Hafchid  and  Bekil,  whofe  names  the  confederates  have 
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a filmed,  were,  by  this  tradition,  brothers,  Tons  of  one  Babrofcham,  by  a princefs  called 
Nedsjema.  Babrofcham,  who  was  born  of  honourable  parents  in  Natolia,  after  feme 
romantic  adventures,  carried  off  that  princefs,  who  was  daughter  to  the  King  of  Bithynia, 
and  fought  refuge  upon  thefe  mountains  of  Yemen  ; where,  through  his  forts,  Hafcliid 
and  Bekjl,  he  became  tlie  anceftor  of  all  the  Shiechs  of  Bellad  cl  Kobail ; and  they 
accordingly  look  all  up  to  him  as  their  common  parent. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  this  country  are  Shiechs,  whofe  families  can  be  traced 
farther  back  than  the  date  of  this  tale.  In  the  diftri£t  of  Khcivan,  and  in  the  city  of 
Beit  il  Toba,  refides  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Toba,  a defeendant  from  the  ancient 
Arabian  monarchs  of  this  name. 

I was  told  of  fifty  of  thefe  independent  Schiechs,  fome  of  whom  poffefs  domains 
in  the  midft  of  the  Imam’s  territories.  It  is  needlefs  to  put  down  their  names. 

The  country  inhabited  by  thefe  confederates  is  of  various  degrees  of  fertility.  Some 
valleys,  wliich  produce  fruits  in  great  abundance,  are  interfperfed  among  tiie  hills ; 
and  even  the  higher  grounds  are  cultivated  and  fertile. 

A number  of  callies  are  fcattered  upon  the  heights ; but  few  confiderable  villages 
are  to  be  feen.  The  town  of  Kheivan,  in  the  diftrict  of  the  fame  name,  is  remarkable 
for  having  been  the  feat,  full  of  the  Hamiare  Monarchs,  and  afterwards  of  the  Imams. 
Ruins  of  a very  ancient  palace  are  (till  to  be  feen  there. 

In  fome  other  fmall  villages  are  fcveral  monuments,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
before  the  Turkilh  conqucft,  a great  part  of  Bellad  el  Kobail  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  ancient  Imams. 

Chap.  LX  XIV.  — Of  tlse  Principality  cf  Abu  Arifch , and  the  neighbouring  Bedouins. 

TIIE  principality  of  Abu  Arifch,  which  is  alfo  named  after  its  capital,  is  properly  a 
part  of  Tehama.  It  ftretches  along  the  Arabic  Gulph,  northward  from  Ixiheya,  for 
the  fpace  of  iwo  degrees.  Like  the  reft  of  the  Tehama,  it  is  every  where  dry  and 
barren,  except  only  where  watered  by  the  rivers  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  Y emen. 

This  country  was,  not  long  fince,  within  the  Imam’s  dominions.  The  fovereign* 
of  Sana  ufually  entruft  the  government  of  their  provinces  to  none  but  perfons  of  mean 
birth ; often  to  Haves,  who  may  be  left  likely  than  the  Arab  nobles  to  afpire  at  inde- 
pendence. But  a late  Imam  imprudently  appointed  a Sherriffe,  named  Achmed,  to  the 

fovernment  of  Abu  Arifch.  The  confequence  w-as,  that  this  Sherrifte  revolted  again'! 

is  fovereign  ; thus  juftifying  the  faying  among  the  Arabs,  that  the  pofterity  of 
Mahomet  have  all  a thirft  for  fovereign  power. 

His  fon  Mahommed,  the  reigning  Sherriffe  of  Abu  Arifch,  has  hitherto  withftood 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Imam  to  reduce  him  to  his  obedience.  The  confederates  of  Haf- 
chid-u-Bekil  have  been  repeatedly  excited,  by  prefents  from  the  Imam,  to  attack  the 
Sherriffe ; but  their  attacks  have  been  made  without  any  regular  concerted  plan  of 
conqueft.  Shiech  Mecrami  of  NeJsjeran  likewife  penetrated  into  this  country,  with  a 
fmall  army,  in  two  fucceflive  winters.  To  expel  this  enemy,  the  Sherriffe  levied  fix 
hundred  men  in  the  country  of  Hafehid-u-Bekil,  and  gave  him  battle  in  January  1763. 
The  Sherriffe  was  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  fix  or  (even  men,  upon  which  he  (hut 
himflif  up  in  dcfpair,  in  his  palace.  But  Schiech  Mecrami  did  not  avail  himfelf  of  his 
victory  ; for  learning  that  the  Shiech  of  Kachtan  had  entered  Ncdsjeranin  his  abfence, 
lie  haltened  home  to  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 

The  remarkable  places  in  the  principality  of  Abu  Arifch,  are  the  capital,  known  by 
the  fame  name,  which  is  encompaffed  with  walls,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  Sherriffe  ; and 
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the  town  and  harbour  of  Gezan,  a day’s  journey  from  Abu  Ariich.  This  province  of 
Gezan,  fituate  upon  the  Arabic  Gu!ph,  and  in  a fertile  country,  carries  on  a confi- 
derable  trade  in  fenna  ; great  plenty  of  which  grows  in  the  circumjacent  territory  ; and 
in  coffee,  which  is  brought  hither  from  the  rnountiins  of  Hafcbid-u-Bekil.  It  has  a 
trade  likewife  with  the  ports  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Arabic  Gulph  5 but  has  no 
intercourfe  with  the  fubjeds  of  the  Imam.  A few  towns,  anj  feveral  large  villages, 
form  the  reft  of  this  principality. 

The  plain  extended  along  the  Arabic  Gulph,  for  the  fpace  of  a degree,  from  the 
borders  of  Abu  Arifch  to  Hedjas,  is  occupied  by  a tribe  of  free  Arabs,  called  Beni 
Halal.  Thefe  Bedouins  live  in  tents,  under  the  government  of  Shiechs.  They  are 
poor,  and  addicted  to  robbery,  as  I have  already  obferved  in  the  account  of  our  journey  - 
from  Jidda  to  Lohda.  But  they  value  themfelves  on  their  courage,  and  glory  in 
bearing  pain  without  fhrinking. 

Thefe  Bedouins,  when  afked  what  religion  they  are  of,  call  themfelves  MufTulmans. 
But  their  neighbours,  not  crediting  this  account,  call  them  infidels,  and  accufe  them 
of  profefling  a peculiar  religion,  the  followers  of  which  are  called  Mafaliks.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  they  depart  widely,  in  feveral  points,  from  pure  Mahometifm  : their  cir- 
cumcifion  at  leaft  is  totally  different.  It  may  be  thought,  that  thefe  wandering  Arabs, 
having  never  been  fubdued,  by  either  Mahomet  or  his  fucceffors,  have  retained  fume 
part  of  thdr  ancient  religion.  The  MufTulmans  confider  the  Bedouins,  in  general,  as 
fcarcely  orthodox,  and  reproach  them  as  not  being  true  believers. 

Thefe  Arabs  of  Beni  Halal  inhabit  a barren  territory.  They  are  poor,  and  live  upon 
the  fcanty  produce  of  their  flocks. 

Chap.  LXXV.  — Of  the  Territories  of  Saban  and  Khaulan. 

THE  Arabs  call  the  mountainous  trad  between  Hafchid-u-Bekil  and  Hedjas,  Sahan. 
This  trad  of  country  is  of  confiderable  extent,  and  produces  abundance  of  excellent 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  but  cfpecially  grapes.  Iron  mines  have  alfo  been  difeovered  in  it, 
but  for  want  of  wood  have  not  been  wrought.  From  this  circumftance,  the  i.  on  in 
Yemen  is  both  dear  and  bad. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  efpedally  the  highlanders,  who  have  little  inter- 
courfe with  ftrangers,  are  faid  to  fpeak  the  beft  Arabic,  correfponding  more  entirely 
than  that  fpoken  any  where  elfe  with  the  language  of  the  Alcoran  ; although  at  the 
fame  time,  they  are  almoft  abfolutely  ftrangers  to  the  book. 

Thefe  people  differ  effendally  in  their  manners  from  the  Arabs  in  the  cities  of  Yemen. 
They  feldom  take  more  than  one  wife  each.  Their  women  are  not  permitted  to  marry 
till  they  have  completed  their  fifteenth  year ; whereas  in  the  dominions  of  the  Imam, 
girls  are  married  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  They  live  upon  meat,  honey,  milk,  and 
fome  vegetables.  Their  country  affords  plenty  of  thefe  articles.  By  this  fimple  mode 
of  living,  they  commonly  attain  to  a very  advanced  age,  retaining  the  perfed  ufe  of 
their  fight  to  the  laft.  They  are  very  hofpitable,  and  yet  rob  with  no  lefs  rapacity,  when 
they  meet  with  travellers  not  embodied  in  a caravan,  than  the  Bedouins  of  the  defart. 

In  this  country  are  many  independent  lordfhips.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  Saade, 
in  the  poffeffion  of  Prince  Khaffem,  a defeendant  from  Imam  Hadi,  of  the  fame  flock 
as  the  prefent  royal  families  of  Kaukeban  and  Sana.  This  Prince  takes  alfo  the  title 
of  Imam  ; but  his  principality  is  fo  fmall,  that  he  can  hardly  defend  himfelfagainft  the 
Schiechs  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
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At  Saade,  his  capital,  and  the  place  of  his  rcfidence,  is  a cuftom  houfe,  which  brings 
him  a confiderable  revenue.  All  goods  from  the  dominions  of  the  Imam  muff  pafs  this 
way  to  Nedsjeran,  Kachtan,  or  Mecca ; and  high  duties  are  exacted.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  city  is  a high  hill,  famous  as  being  the  poit  upon  which  a prince  of  this 
Kate  fuftained  a feven  years  fiege  by  the  Turks. 

A part  of  the  great  delart  of  Amafia  lies  between  Saade  and  Ilafchid-u-Bekil.  In 
the  middle  of  that  defart  is  Birket  Soidan,  the  only  place  where  travellers  can  halt  for 
refrefhment. 

The  final!  di  drift  of  Khauian,  which  comes  to  be  here  taken  notice  of,  and  which 
is  to  be  carefully  diilinguifhed  from  that  of  the  fame  name  near  Sana,  lies  among  the 
mountains  weflward  from  Saade,  upon  the  road  from  Sana  to  Mecca,  four  days  journey 
from  Hali,  the  extreme  city  upon  that  fide  of  the  Sherrifi'e’s  territory.  It  Itas  likewife 
an  independent  Schiech.  This  is  all  that  I could  learn  concerning  it. 

Chap.  LXXVI.  — Of  the  Principalities  of  Nedsjeran  and  Kachtan. 

NEDSJERAN  is  fituate  in  a pleafant  and  well  watered  ccuntry,  three  days  journey 
north-eafl  from  Saade.  This  narrow  territory  is  fertile  in  corn  and  fruits,  cfpecially  in 
dates.  It  affords  excellent  paffurage;  and  its  horfes  and  camels  are  in  high  requelt 
through  all  Arabia. 

Its  prefent  Schiech,  whofe  name  is  Mecrami,  has  gained  a very  high  reputation.  He 
is  faid  not  to  be  of  the  ftock  of  the  ancient  nobility.  In  his  youth,  he  travelled  through 
all  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India.  After  his  return,  the  Imam  of  Saade  intruded  him  with 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Nedsjeran.  But  fcarce  had  Mecrami  been  inverted 
in  this  office,  when  he  threw  off  his  allegiance. 

The  new  Schiech  of  Nedsjeran  has  made  himfelf  formidable  by  his  genius  and  valour, 
not  merely  to  his  neighbours,  but  even  to  dirtant  princes.  Not  Ion  • fittce,  he  intro- 
duced his  troops,  by  fmall  detachments,  into  the  territory  of  Hafctiid-u-B.  kil ; pene- 
trated into  the  dominions  of  the  Imam  ; and  mide  himlelf  mailer  of  the  province  of 
Safan.  In  January  1763,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  he  defeated  the  Sherriffe  of 
Abu  Arifch.  In  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  he  had  traverfed  all  Arabia  with  his  army, 
and  entered  the  province  of  Lachfa.  In  Europe,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  conduct  an 
army,  in  fo  (hort  a time,  through  fuch  an  extent  of  ftrange  and  defart  countries.  But 
an  army  of  Arabs  are  not  incumbered  with  artillery,  tents,  or  ammunition.  The 
fcanty  provifions  which  they  need  are  borne  by  camels  j and  the  fuldiers,  being  light 
armed,  and  almoff  naked,  fear  no  fatigue. 

Schiech  Mecrami  enjoys  through  Arabia  the  reputation,  no  lets  of  a profound  theo- 
logian, than  of  a valiant  warrior.  His  religious  opinions  differ  effentially  from  thofe  of 
the  (landing  fefts  among  the  Muffuimans.  He  honours  Mahomet  as  the  Prophet  of 
God,  but  looks  with  little  refpeft  on  his  fuccetiors  and  commentators.  Some  of  the 
more  fenlible  Arabs  fay,  that  this  Sehiet  h has  found  means  to  avail  himfelf  of  heaven, 
even  in  this  life  j for,  to  ufe  their  expreflions,  he  fells  paradife  by  the  yard  ; and  alligns 
more  or  Iefs  honourable  places  in  that  manfion,  according  to  the  fums  paid  him.  Sun. 
pie  fuperftitious  perfons  actually  purchafe  affigmnents  upon  heaven,  from  him  and  his 
procurators,  and  hope  to  profit  by  them.  A Perfian,  of  the  province  of  Kirman  too, 
has  lately  begun  to  ilfue  fimilar  bills  upon  heaven,  and  has  gained  confiderably  by  the 
traffic.  The  people  of  the  eall  appear  to  approach  daily  nearer  to  the  ingenious  inven- 
tion of  the  Europeans  in  thei'e  matters. 
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The  knowledge  of  many  fecrets,  and,  among  others,  of  one  for  obtaining  rain  when 
he  pleafes,  is  likcwife  afcribed  to  this  Schiech.  When  the  country  fullers  by  drought, 
he  appoints  a faft,  and  after  it  a public  proceflion,  in  which  all  mult  affift,  with  an  air 
of  humility,  without  their  turbans,  and  in  a garb  fuitably  mean.  Some  Arabs  of  dif- 
tiudion  allured  me,  that  this  never  fails  to  procure  an  immediate  fall  of  rain. 

The  capital  of  this  fmall  kingdom  is  Nedsjeran,  an  ancient  city,  famous  in  Arabian 
hillory.  The  other  towns  in  it  are  places  of  little  confeauence. 

The  fmall  diltrift  of  Kachtan  lies  among  the  mountains,  three  days  journey  north- 
ward from  Nedsjeran.  At  Loheia,  I faw  a perfon  of  diflinclion  from  that  .country, 
who  had  been  at  Sana  with  horfes  for  the  Imam.  He  became  fufpidous  of  my  inten- 
tions, when  I put  feme  queflions  to  him  rei'peding  his  country,  and  would  give  me  no 
information.  All  that  I could  learn  concerning  Kachtan  was,  that  it  is  governed  by  a 
peculiar  Schiech. 


Chap.  I.XXVII.  — Of  the  Principalities  of  Ncbbm  and  Kbaulan. 

NEHHM  is  a fmall  di Uriel  between  Dsjof  and  Hafcltid-u-Bekil.  The  prefenf 
Schiech,  who  is  of  a warlike  character,  and  often  troubleiome  to  the  Imam,  is  an  inde- 
pendent prince.  He  poflefles  a few  fmall  inconfiderable  towns,  with  a fertile  mountain, 
on  which  are  many  villages.  The  inhabitants  of  Deiban  are  free;  but  they  always  join 
the  Schiech  of  Nenhm  in  his  wars  with  the  Imam. 

The  fmall  dillricl  of  Khaulan,  which  is  different  from  that  of  the  fame  name  of  which 
fome  account  has  already  been  given,  lies  a few  leagues  fouth-eaft  from  Sana.  It  is 
governed  by  an  independent  Schiech,  the  reprefentative  of  a very  ancient  family. 
Schiech  Rajech  Khaulani,  who  reigned  in  1763,  dwelled  at  Sana,  being  general  of  the 
Imam’s  troops.  His  ordinary  place  of  refidence  is  at  Beit  Rodsje,  a fmall  town  in  his 
own  dominions. 

In  this  principality  is  the  fmall  city  of  Tanaiein,  famous  among  the  Jews  of  Arabia, 
who  had  anciently  their  chief  feat,  with  many  fpacious  fvnagogues  in  it.  At  prefent 
it  is  almoft  defolate  ; and  few  Jews  are  among  its  inhabitants.  Beit  el  Kibfi  is  a village 
inhabited  folely  by  Sherriffes,  one  of  whom  mull  always  be  at  the  head  of  the  caravan 
which  goes  annually  from  Sana  to  Mecca.  This  caravan  confills  of  about  three  thou- 
fand  perfons,  and  is  forty-five  days  upon  the  road,  although  the  whole  length  of  the 
journey  be  not  more  than  an  hundred  German  miles,  at  leaft  if  it  could  be  travelled 
in  a llraight  line. 

Several  places,  w hich  once  pertained  to  the  prince  of  Khaulan,  have  been  by  degrees 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Imam. 

Chap.  LXXVIII.  — Of  the  Country  of  Dsjof. 

THIS  great  province  of  Yemen  extends  fouthward  from  Nedsjeran  to  Hadramaut, 
and  eallward  from  Hafchid-u-Bekil  to  the  Defart,  by  which  Yemen  is  feparated  from 
Oman.  It  is  full  of  fandy  and  defart  plains.  In  feveral  places,  however,  the  inha- 
bitants want  neither  cheefe  nor  durra,  nor  any  other  of  the  neceflaries  of  life.*  The 
horfes  and  camels  of  Dsjof  are  greatly  in  requell  in  the  Imam’s  dominions. 

T he  country  of  Dsjof  is  divided  into  Bcllad  el  Bedoui,  that  dillrict  which  is  occupied 
by  wandering  Arabs ; Bellad  es  Saladin,  the  highland  dillricl,  governed  by  independent 
chiefs,  who  take  the  title  of  Sultan ; and  Bellad  es  Scheraf,  the  dillritl  in  which  the 
fupreme  power  is  poflefled  by  SherritTes.  , 
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The  wandering  Arabs  in  this  country  are  of  a martial  character.  In  thetr  military 
expeditions  they  ride  upon  horfes  or  camels.  Their  arms  are  a lance,  a fabre,  and 
fometimes  a match-firelock.  Sometimes  they  put  on  coats  of  mail,  a piece  of  defenfive 
armour  which  the  other  Arabs  have  ceafed  to  wear.  They  are  not  a little  trouble- 
forae  to  their  neighbours,  who  are  fettled  in  villages, — plundering  them,  and  often 
carrying  off  their  young  women.  But  neither  thefe,  nor  any  other  of  the  Bedouins, 
are  ferocioufly  cruel;  they  only  rob  ftrangers,  but  never  kill  them.  Thefe  Bedouins' 
of  Dsjof  are  faid  to  have  uncommon  talents  for  poetry,  and  to  excel  all  the  other  Arabs 
in  this  elegant  art. 

In  the  diflrift  of  Bellad  es  Saladin  are  many  petty  fovereigns.  Of  thefe,  none  was 
named  to  me  but  the  Sultan  of  Baham.  The  title  of  Sultan  is  no  where  ufed  in 
Arabia,  except  in  Dsjaf  and  Jafa.  It  feems  to  be  applied  to  diftinguilh  the  Schiechs  of 
the  Highlanders  from  thofe  of  the  Bedouins. 

The  moll  confiderable  princes  in  the  diftrift  of  Bellad  es  Scberaf,  are  the  three  Sher- 
riffes  of  Mareb,  Harib,  and  Rachvan.  But  the  firft,  although  chief  of  the  defendants 
of  Mahomet  in  this  country,  poffeffes  only  the  town  of  Mareb,  with  fome  adjacent 
villages. 

Mareb,  though  confiding  only  of  about  three  hundred  poor  houfes,  is  the  capital  * 
of  the  province.  It  is  fituate  fixteen  leagues  north-eaft  from  Sana.  It  was  known  to 
the  ancients  as  the  capital  of  the  Sabaeans,  by  the  name  of  Mariaba.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  it  was  ever  called  Saba.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  fome  ruins,  which  are  pre- 
tended to  be  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Queen  Baikis.  But  there  is  no  infeription  to- 
confirm  or  refute  this  affertion. 

The  Sabaeans  had  a refervoir  or  bafon  for  water,  which  was  anciently  famous,  and 
which  I often  heard  talked  of  in  Arabia  ; but  nobody  could  give  me  an  exalt  defeription 
of  it,  except  one  man  of  rank,  who  had  been  bom  at  Mareb,  and  had  always  lived 
there.  He  told  me,  that  the  famous  refervoir,  called  by  the  Arabs  Sitte  Mareb,  was 
a narrow  valley  between  two  ranges  of  hills,  and  a day’s  journey  in  length.  Six  or 
feven  fmall  rivers  meet  in  that  valley,  holding  their  courfe  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  and 
advancing  from  the  territories  of  the  Imam.  Some  of  thefe  rivers  contain  fifties,  and 
their  waters  flow  through  the  whole  year ; others  are  dry,  except  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

The  two  ranges  of  hills  which  confine  this  valley,  approach  fo  near  to  each  other  upon 
the  eaftem  end,  that  the  intermediate  fpace  may  be  eroded  in  five  or  fix  minutes.  To 
confine  the  waters  in  the  rainy  feafon,  the  entrance  into  the  valley  was  here  fhut  up  by 
a high  and  thick  wall ; and,  as  outlets,  through  which  the  water  thus  collected  might 
be  conveyed,  in  the  feafon  of  drought,  to  water  the  neighbouring  fields, — three  large 
flood-gates  were  formed  in  the  wail,  one  above  another.  The  wall  was  fifty  feet  high, 
and  built  of  large  hewn  Hones.  Its  ruins  are  dill  to  be  feen.  But  the  waters,  which 
it  ufed  formerly  to  confine,  are  now  loft  among  the  fands,  after  running  only  a fhort 
way. 

Thus,  was  there  nothing  incredibly  wonderful  in  the  true  account  of  the  Sabxan 
refervoir.  Similar,  although  much  fmaller  refervoirs,  arc  formed  at  the  roots  of  the 
mountains  in  many  places  through  Yemen.  Near  Conftanrinople  is  a vale,  the  entrance 
into  which  is  likewife  (hut  up  by  a wall  to  confine  the  water,  which  is  conveyed  thence 
in  aquedufts  into  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  tradition,  that  the  city  of  Mareb  was  deftroyed  by  a deluge,  occafioned  by  the 
Hidden  burfting  of  the  wall,  has  entirely  the  air  of  a popular  fable.  It  feenis  more 
probable,  that  the  wall,  being  neglected,  fell  gradually  into  difrepair,  when  the  king- 
dom of  the  Sabxans  declined.  But  the  ruin  of  the  wall  proved  fatal  to  the  city  in  a 
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different  way.  The  neighbouring  fields,  when  no  longer  watered  from  the  refervoir; 
became  wane  and  barren  ; and  the  city  was  thus  left  without  means  of  fubfifleiua. 
Befit  cs,  Mareb  is  not  fo  fituate  that  it  could  fuffer  an  inundation  in  confequenc?  of  the 
demolition  of  the  wall.  It  (lands  upon  a final!  eminence,  at  a league's  dillance  from  it, 
upon  the  water  fide. 

The  fertility  of  the  diffricl  might  be  renewed  by  the  reparation  of  this  work.  Bur 
fuch  undertakings  can  be  executed  only  by  opulent  fovereigns.  Mariaba  was  the  fear 
pf  a powerful  prince,  who  reigned  over  Yemen  and  Hadramaut.  Mareb  is  but  the 
abode  of  a poor  Sherriffe,  who  can  fcarcely  withfland  the  encroachments  of  feeble 
neighbours. 

The  only  other  place  in  the  country  of  Dsjof,  that  I heard  of  as.  remarkable, 
is  Kaffer  el  Nat,  a citadel  which  Hands  upon  a lofty  hill,  and  was  built  by  the  Hara- 
jarc  Princes.  > 


Chap.  LXXIX.  — Of  the  Country  of  Jafa\ 

THIS  territory  is  furrounded  by  Aden,  fome  part  of  the  Imam’s  dominions,  and 
the  extenfive  province  of  Hadramaut.  It  is  fertile,  and  abounds  particularly  in  coHce 
and  cattle. 

It  was  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Imam  ; but,  in  the  end  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, the  inhabitants  revolted,  and  made  themfelves  independent.  They  are  governed 
at  prefent  by  three  fovereign  princes,  who  have  conquered  alfo  a part  of  the  province 
of  Hadramaut.  Thofe  princes  are,  i.  The  Sultan  of  Relfes,  who  refides  at  Medsjeba ; 
2.  The  Sultan  of  Mofaka,  who  takes  his  title  from  the  place  of  his  refidence ; 3.  The 
Sultan  of  Kara,  who  refides  in  a caflle  upon  the  mountain  of  Kara. 

One  of  theft:  Sultans  of  Jafa  likewife  poffelfes  Schashhr,  a fea  port  town,  from  which 
incer.fe,  but  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  India,  is  exported.  Nobody  could  inform 
me  concerning  the  interior  parts  of  this  diftrift  of  Schaehhr. 

Bellad  Schafel,  and  Ed  Dahla,  are  the  dominions  of  two  petty  Schiechs.  Medina 
el  Asfal,  is  a city  famous  for  the  tombs  of  various  faints.  The  inhabitants  are  confe- 
quently  Sunnites. 


OF  THE  DOMINIONS  OS  THE  IMAM  6f  SANA. 

Chap.  LX  XX.—  Of  the  Extent  and  Divifion  of  the  Imam’s  Dominions.' 

SPEAKING  of  Yemen  in  general,  I unavoidably  gave  fome  account  of  that  part  of 
this  province  which  is  fubjeft  to  the  Imam.  The  fame  intermixture  of  fertile  and  barren 
territory,  and  the  fame  productions,  appear  every  where  through  the  whole  province. 
The  Imam,  however,  feems  to  be  mafter  of  the  richeft,  the  molt  agreeable,  and  the 
molt  interefting  part  of  this  tract  of  country. 

It  would  not  be  eafy  to  explain  diftinCUy  the  extent  and  limits  of  this  fovereign’s 
territories,  as  they  are  fo  interfeCted  by  the  domains  of  a number  of  petty  princes.  On 
the  north  fide  they  meet  the  territory  of  Hafchid-u-Bekil ; weltward  they  are  bounded 
by  the  principality  of  Abu  Arifch  and  the  Arabic  Gulph  ; to  the  fouth  by  the  princi- 
pality of  Aden  ; and  on  the  eaft  by  the  territories  of  Dsjof  and  Jafa. 

The  general  divifion  of  Yemen  into  Tehama,  the  Lowlands,  and  Djebal,  the 
Highlands,  obtains  in  the  Imam’s  dominions,  as  well  as  elfewhere.  Upon  this  grand 
divifion.  depends  the  fubdivifion  of  the  kingdom  of  Sana  into  thirty  governments 
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or  countries.  Tehama  contains  fix  of  thefc  governments,  and  the  highland  country 
twenty-four. 

Thefe  fmall  governments  are  not  all  alike  populous  or  remarkable.  It  would  be  a 
tedious  and  fuperfluous  labour,  therefore,  to  enumerate  the  names  of  all  the  towns  and 
villages  contained  in  them.  I (hall  content  myfelf  with  taking  notice  of  the  principal 
of  tliofe,  after  1 have  given  fome  general  account  of  the  fovereign  of  tliefe  dominions, 
and  of  the  nature  of  his  government. 

As  there  are,  in  the  territory  of  the  Imam,  many  Schiechs  difperfed  among  the 
mountains,  who  acknowledge  not  his  authority,  and  are  but  in  a very  flight  degree 
dependent  upon  him,  I (ball  be  more  careful  to  take  notice  of  thefe  independent  lords, 
than  of  the  petty  towns  and  villages.  The  reader  will  be  more  entertained  by  an  account 
of  the  political  conftitution  under  which  this  Angular  people  are  united,  than  he  could 
poifibly  be  by  a lift  of  Arabic  names. 


Chap.  LXXXI.  — Origin  and  Hi/lory  of  the  Imams. 

IN  the  abftraft  of  the  revolutions  of  Arabia,  I have  briefly  mentioned  that  by  which 
the  expulfion  of  the  Turks  was  accomplifhed.  'litis  event  took  place  in  1630  ; and, 
from  this  period,  are  we  to  date  the  elevation  of  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Sana. 
Their  great  anceftor  is  Khaflem  Abu  Mahomed,  who  was  the  chief  author  of  that 
revolution. 

Khaflem  was  defeended  from  Mahomet  by  Imam  Hadi,  who  is  buried  at  Saade,  where 
his  pofterity  ftill  reign.  From  him  are  fprung  both  the  Imams  of  Saade,  and  the  princes 
of  Kaukeban,  whom  the  Turks  could  never  fubdue.  Khaflein  lived  as  a private  perfon, 
upon  the  revenue  of  an  eftate  which  had  been  left  him  by  his  anceftors,  upon  the  moun- 
tain of  Scha-hara,  north  eaft  from  Loheia.  Although  but  a private  individual,  he  enjoyed 
the  friendlhip  of  the  independent  Schiechs  in  the  highlands;  and,  feeing  the  Turks  to 
be  odious  to  his  countrymen,  he,  with  the  aid  of  thofe  Schiechs,  attacked  the  Pachas, 
and,  by  degrees,  expelled  them  out  of  the  cities  of  Yemen.  Thus  attaining  the  dignity 
of  a Sovereign  Prince,  and  afluming  the  title  of  Sejid  Khaflein,  he  ftill  continued,  how- 
ever,  to  refide  upon  the  mountains  of  Schaftiara,  and  dial  there,  after  a reign  of  nine 
years.  The  gratitude  of  the  nation  honoured  him  with  the  epithet  Great ; and  he  has 
accordingly  been  denominated  Khaflem  el  Kebir,  or  Kliaflem  the  Great. 

After  this  revolution,  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Kaukeban,  being  obliged  to  yield  its 
prerogatives  to  the  family  of  Khaflem,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Khaflem  aflumed  the  title  of 
Imam,  and  the  name  of  Metwokkcl  Allah.  The  Imam  is  properly  the  clergyman 
who  fays  public  prayers  in  the  mofques.  The  royal  fucceflors  of  Mahomet  have 
continued  the  practice  of  performing  thefe  religious  Cervices,  in  proof  that  they 
enjoy  fpiritual,  no  lefs  than  temporal,  power.  Various  Arabian  Princes,  who  dare  not 
aflume  the  title  of  Caliph,  content  thentfelves  with  that  of  Imam,  or  F.mir  el  Mumenim, 
Prince  of  the  Faithful.  All  thofe  fovereigns,  thus  inverted  with  fpiritual  authority, 
whether  Caliphs  or  Imams,  obferve  the  ancient  cuftom  of  changing  their  name,  like 
the  Popes  in  Chriftendom,  when  they  mount  the  throne.  This  change  feems  to  indi- 
cate, that  the  whole  character  of  the  man  is  entirely  altered,  upon  his  being  inverted 
with  an  employment,  which  im  pre-lies  a degree  of  fanftity  upon  the  charafter. 

Imam  Metwokkel  Allah  proceeded  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  Turks,  who  do 
not  appear  to  have  made  any  very  vigorous  efforts  to  maintain  thcmfelves  in  fo  remote 
a conqucft,  by  which  they  were  rather  lofers  than  gainers.  The  Arabs  honour  that 
Imam  as  a faint : To  fpare  the  public  revenue,  he,  like  many  other  Mahometan  mc- 
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narchs,  earned  his  livelihood  by  his  labour,  employing  himfelf  in  making  caps.  He 
had  only  one  wife,  and  fhe  contented  herfelf  with  one  houfehold  fervant.  Metwokkel 
Allah  refided  at  Doran,  and  reigned  thirty  years. 

His  Ion  Mejid  Billah  fucceeded  hint ; was  no  lefs  fcrupulous  than  his  father  with 
refpect  to  the  revenues  of  the  date  ; and  reigned  feven  years. 

His  fuccelfor  was  his  coufin  Mahadi  Achmet,  who,  after  reigning  likewife  feven  years, 
notwithhanding  his  devout  turn  of  mind,  extending  by  his  conquefls  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom,  was  fucceeded  by 

His  nephew  Mejid  Bulan.  He  was  proclaimed  Imam  by  the  name  of  Mahadi  Hadi. 
T!  s prince  had  reigned  only  two  years,  when  Mahadi  Mahomed,  fon  of  Imam  Mahadi 
Aci  met,  dethroned  him,  andalfumed  his  place. 

This  Imam  Mahadi  Mahomed  refided  at  Mouahheb,  and  reigned  thirty  years.  The 
French  vifted  his  court  in  1707  : an  account  of  the  circumftances  of  which  vifit  has 
been  publi filed  by  La  Roque.  Hamilton  fpeaks  alfo  of  this  prince,  and  fays,  that  he 
was  eighty  years  of  age  in  the  year  1714.  Mahadi  Mahomed  was  continually  at  war 
with  the  confederates  of  Hafchid-u-Bekil.  In  the  beginning  of  this  con  tell,  he  put  his 
nephew  KhalTem  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  he  proved  vi&orious  ; but  the  Imam 
ungratefully  fhut  up  the  fuccefsful  general  in  the  citadel  of  Damar.  At  a fubfequent 
period,  the  Imam’s  fon  being  defeated  by  the  confederates,  that  prince  was  obliged  to 
releafe  Khaflem,  and  intrull  him  again  with  the  command  of  his  f .rces.  Khaflem  was 
again  viclorious  ; but,  before  he  could  return  to  his  uncle’s  court,  another  perfon,  of 
the  fame  family,  from  Schathara,  had  poffefied  himfeli  of  the  throne,  a (fuming  the  name 
of  El  Nafer.  However,  the  ufurper  had  fcarcely  enjoyed  the  fupreme  power  two  years, 
when  Khaflem  expelled  him,  and  afeended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  El 
Metwokkel. 

Imam  F.1  Metwokkel  chofe  Sana  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  there  reigned  in 
tranquillity  for  ten  years. 

Alter  his  death,  El  Manfor,  his  fon,  afeended  the  throne.  But  hardly  was  he  feated 
upon  it,  when  a nephew  of  Mahadi  Mahomed,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  prince  of 
Kaukeban,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  country  except  Sana.  El  Manfor,  however, 
found  means  to  feize  the  perfons  of  the  ufurper  and  his  proteflor,  and  cad  them  both 
into  confinement.  He,  with  the  fame  good  fortune  reprefled  the  rebellion  of  another 
of  his  coufins,  and  of  one  of  his  brothers  ; and  fhut  thefe  alfo  up  for  the  red  of  life. 
He  reigned  one  and  twenty  years. 

Chap.  LXXXII.  — Of  El  Mahadi , the  reigning  Imam. 

IMAM  El  Manfor  left  feveral  Tons,  the  elded  of  whom,  Ali,  had  naturally  the  bed 
right  to  fucceed  him.  His  mother  was  the  fird  wife  that  his  father  had  married,  and 
daughter  to  the  prince  of  Kaukeban  : confequently  he  was  lineally  defeended  from 
Mahomet,  both  by  father  and  mother.  But,  the  princefs,  who  was  living  at  Sana  in 
1763,  had  not  influence  or  addrefs  enough  to  fecure  the  fucceflion  to  her  fon,  although 
it  was  the  general  with  of  the  country  that  he  fhould  be  fovereign. 

A fon,  who  was  named  Abbas,  had  been  bom  to  El  Manfor  by  a negrefs  (lave.  This 
woman  artfully  concealed  her  malter’s  death,  till  the  Kadi  Jachja,  one  of  El  Manfor’s 
principal  minilters,  had  dme  to  fecure  the  troops,  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
in  the  filtered  of  her  fon  Abbas,  whom  (he  then  made  to  be  proclaimed  Imam,  by  the 
name  of  El  Mahadi.  Prince  Ali  was  thrown  into  confinement,  in  which  he  died  in  the 
year  1759. 
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In  tlic  beginning  of  El  Mahadi’s  reign,  the  prince  of  Kaukeban  repeatedly  difputel 
with  him  the  title  of  Imam.  But,  being  twice  defeated,  and  his  beard  being  burnt  in 
the  feeond  engagement  by  the  accidental  explofion  of  his  magazine  of  powder,  he 
renounced  his  pretenfions  to  the  character  of  Iinain,  and  made  peace  with  the  Monarch 
of  Sana. 

In  the  year  1750,  an  army  of  three  thoufand  Arabs  from  Nehhm  and  Deiban  ad- 
vanced nearly  to  Sana  ; but  they  were  routed  and  difperfed  by  the  Imam.  Seven  years 
after,  the  confederates  of  Hafchid-u-Bekil  attacked  the  Imam,  and  routed  Ids  forces. 
But  in  the  year  following,  1758,  the  Imam’s  general  furprifed  and  routed  the 
allies. 

Imam  F.l  MahaJi  Abbas  was  five  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  feventeen 
years,  in  1763.  He  was  of  a dark  complexion,  like  his  anccftors  by  the  mother’s  fide, 
and  did  not  at  all  refemble  the  other  defendants  of  Mahomet.  Ilad  it  not  been  for 
fome  negro  traits,  his  countenance  might  have  been  thought  a good  one.  He  had 
twenty  brothers,  of  whom  fome  that  I faw  were  black  as  ebony,  flat-nofed,  and  thick- 
lipped,  like  the  Cadres  of  the  fouth  of  Africa.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  a 
relation,  one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  crown  of  Taces  5 and,  befide  her,  feveral  other 
free  women ; but  he  kept  fewer  female  (laves  than  his  father  had.  El  Manfor  had 
more  than  two  hundred  of  thefe  in  his  haram. 

The  reigning  Imam  had  a number  of  fons ; but  only  four  of  them  were  fo  much 
grown  up  as  to  be  permitted  to  appear  in  public.  His  relations,  who  are  numerous, 
live  all  at  Sana  ; and  fome  of  them  are  very  well  provided  for.  He  has  feveral  uncles; 
but  he  leaves  all  his  relations  in  private  llations,  employing  none  of  them  in  any 
public  office. 

On  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  continued  Kadi  Jachja,  to  whom  he  owed  his  ad- 
vancement, for  fome  time  in  the  pod  of  Prime  Minifter.  But  finding  that  his  fubjetts 
were  dhcontented  with  the  ;'.dmi:iif! ration  of  Jachja,  and  Hill  regretted  Ali,  who,  before 
his  death,  had  written  an  affecting  letter  to  his  brother;  the  Imam  facrificed  his  minifter 
to  the  public  hatred,  depofing  him,  confiicating  his  eftefts,  and  throwing  him  and 
his  confidential  fervant  into  prifon.  The  degraded  minifter  was  reftored  to  liberty 
fixm  after  our  arrival  at  Saha.  But  inilead  of  relloring  his  effecls,  the  Imam  only 
allowed  him  a fmall  penfion,  which  was  fcarcely  enough  to  make  him  live. 


Chap.  LXXXIII.  — Ili/lory  ofSchiccb  Abd  Urrab. 

OF  the  enemies  of  whom  Imam  El  Mahadi  h$d  to  contend,  the  mod  formidable, 
both  by  genius  and  courage,  was  Schiech  Abd  Urrab  of  Hodsjerie.  When  fpeaking 
of  the  fiege  of  Taoes,  I mentioned  by  the  way  fomething  of  the  adventures  of  this 
Schiech,  who  is  regarded  as  a hero  among  his  countrymen.  I found  his  hiltory  inte- 
refting,  and  (hall  now  enter  into  it  more  at  length,  becaufc  it  involves  feveral  particulars 
illuftrative  of  the  principles  of  the  Imam’s  government,  and  of  the  general  manners  of 
the  Arabs. 

Abd  Urrab,  fontoaNakib  or  General,  who  was  governor  of  a fmall  province,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  government.  The  Imam,  pleafed  with  his  fervices,  conferred 
on  liini  the  government  of  Kataba,  which  was  more  confiderable ; and  at  the  fame  time 
intruded  him  with  a commiffion  to  demolifh  the  caftles  of  fome  neighbouring  lords. 
The  zeal  with  which  he  carried  this  order  into  execution,  raifed  him  many  enemies  among 
the  nobility  ; the  moft  bitter  of  whom  was  a Nakib,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Wade£ 
who,  among  others,  had  loft  his  caflle. 
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This  Nakib  prepoffeffed  the  Imam  again  ft  Abd  Uirab,  by  accufing  him  of  rebellion  ; 
and  obtained  three  thoufand  men  to  reduce  him  to  obedience.  With  this  army,  he  be- 
fieged  the  pretended  rebel  for  eleven  months  in  Kataba,  the  capital  of  the  dill  rift  under 
this  government.  When  Abd  Urrab  could  no  longer  hold  out,  lie  Tallied  forth  with 
fix  hundred  men,  made  his  way  through  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  and  retired  to  the 
diftrift  of  Hodsjerie,  where  his  friends  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  their  fort  redes,  and 
acknowledged  him  their  Schiech.  Another  army,  fent  by  the  Imam  to  befiege  him  here, 
was  as  unfuccefsful  as  the  firft. 

As  yet,  the  new  Schicch  had  only  ftood  upon  the  defenfive ; but,  beginning  now  to 
feel  his  ftrength,  he  attacked  the  dominions  of  the  Imam,  made  himfclf  mailer  of  various 
places,  and  levied  heavy  contributions.  The  Imam,  unable  to  reduce  him  to 
obedience,  entered  into  an  alliance  again!!  him  with  the  prince  of  Aden.  Abd  Urrab 
upon  this  entered  Aden,  befieged  the  fovereign  in  his  capital,  and  forced  a large  fum 
of  money  from  him.  The  Imam  on  thisoccafion  entirely  abandoned  his  ally. 

In  the  account  of  the  liege  of  Taces,  I have  already  related  in  what  manner  the  Imam 
concluded  a peace  with  the  Schiech,  and  how  the  latter  took  that  city.  The  conditions, 
I may  here  add,  were,  that  the  Imam  fliould  treat  the  Schiech  as  a friend,  acknowledge 
him  Schiech  of  Hodsjerie,  and  renounce  all  his  own  pretenfions  to  the  fovereignty  of  that 
province.  This  engagement  the  Imam  not  only  confirmed  with  feven  oaths ; but, 
according  to  a prevalent  cullom  in  the  Eaft,  fent  to  the  Schiech  the  copy  of  the  Koran 
upon  which  he  had  fworn,  and  the  rofary  which  he  ufed  at  prayers,  as  pledges  of  his 
fincerity.  Moreover,  his  two  generals,  El  Mas,  and  Achmed  cl  Hamer,  alio  bound 
themfelves  that  the  Imam  fhould  abide  by  his  promife. 

Trufting  to  fo  many  oaths,  to  thofe  pledges  of  faith,  and  to  the  alfurances  of  the  two 
generals,  Abd  Urrab  yielded  to  the  preffing  invitations  of  the  Imam,  and  repaired  to  hia 
court.  By  the  way  he  was  treated  with  the  higheft  marks  of  refpeft.  The  inhabitants 
of  Sana  went  out  to  meet,  and  gaze  upon  him,  as  a hero.  His  valour,  his  addrefs,  his 
noble  exploits,  were  generally  talked  of  with  paftionate  admiration. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  Imam  had  any  previous  intention  of  deftroying  him,  or 
became  jealous  of  thofe  praifes,  and  began  to  fear  that  a party  might  be  formed,  even  in 
his  own  capital,  in  behalf  of  the  rebel.  However  it  might  be,  tne  Schiech,  foon  after 
his  arrival,  was  feized,  bedaubed  on  the  face  and  hands  with  red  paint,  and,  in  this  con- 
dition, placed  on  a camel,  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  condufted  through  the  ftreets. 
His  filler,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Sana,  feeing  her  brother  thus  maltreated,  fprang  from 
the  roof  of  a houfe,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  After  being  led  about  in  this  plight,  and 
(till  farther  abufed  with  blows,  the  Schiech  was  thrown  upon  a dunghill,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  days  beheaded. 

This  perfidious  aft  of  the  Imam  moved  the  indignation  of  his  fubjefts.  The  two 
generals,  who  had  pledged  themfelves  for  the  fafety  of  Abd  Urrab,  were  particularly 
enraged.  'Hie  firft,  Nakib  El  Mas,  was  commander  of  the  national  troops ; the  other, 
Nakib  Achmed  el  Hamer,  commanded  the  mercenaries  from  Hafchid-u-Bekil,  and  his 
brother  Khallem  was  general  of  the  confederates.  Thefe  two  confiderate  perfons  thought 
that  it  became  them  to  (hew  their  refentment. 

El  Hamer,  therefore,  reproached  the  Imam  for  his  perfidious  cruelty,  but  was  imme- 
diately cad  into  prifon.  El  Mas,  now  more  enraged  than  ever,  formed  a party  to 
dethrone  the  Imam ; but  the  prince  preventing  him,  made  coffee  to  be  given  him,  upon 
a friendly  vifit ; by  the  effefts  of  which  the  Nakib  died  before  he  could  leave  the 
palace. 
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As  foon  as  KhafTem  received  notice  of  the  imprifonment  of  his  brother  El  Hamer,  he 
attacked  the  Imam’s  dominions  with  the  forces  of  the  confederates ; but  happening  to 
lofe  his  fon  in  a (kirmiih,  he  retreated  home.  The  Imam,  fearing  new  movements  on 
the  part  of  the  allies  of  Hafchid-u-Bekil,  let  Nakih  El  Hamer  at  liberty,  by  beheading 
him  in  prifon.  Since  that  time,  the  allies  have  never  ceafed  avenging  his  death,  by 
inroads  upon  the  dominions  of  the  itnara ; in  which  they  burnt  feveral  cities,  foon  after 
our  arrival  in  Arabia. 

The  conduct  of  the  Imam,  in  refped  to  this  unfortunate  Schiech  of  Hodsjerie,  has 
rendered  him  odious  to  his  neighbours  and  fubjeds,  and  may  probably  occafion  his  de- 
pofttion  from  the  throne,  and  premature  death. 

Chap.  LXXXIV.  — Of  the  Conjlitution  and  Government  of  the  Dominions  of  Sana. 

THE  throne  of  Yemen  is  hereditary.  If  generally  approved  of  by  the  fubjeds,  the 
elded  legitimate  fon  of  an  Imam  is  his  rightful  fucceflbr.  But,  the  revolutions  which  I 
have  briefly  narrated,  fhew,  that  this  order  of  fucceflion  is  often  violated.  In  the  defpotic 
governments  of  the  Ead,  indeed,  no  order  can  be  clofely  obferved,  becaufe  there  are  no 
fundamental  laws.  The  practice  of  polygamy  has  alfo  a tendency  to  confound  the  order 
of  fucceflion  in  Ada,  as  it  often  happens,  that  brothers,  by  different  mothers,  found  their 
pretendons  to  fucceed  their  father  upon  grounds  equally  falfe,  or  equally  fpecious.  The 
blind  preference  of  a father,  funk  into  dotage,  or  the  intrigues  or  a favourite,  in  fueh 
cafes,  determine  the  difference. 

The  Imam  is  an  abfolutc  prince,  and  the  more  fo  for  uniting  in  his  own  perfon  fupreme 
authority,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal  over  his  fubjeds.  His  jurifdidion  in  ecclefiadical 
matters,  however,  extends  not  over  the  dominions  of  other  fovereigns  of  the  fame  fed. 
Thefe  dates  have  each  a Mufti  or  Kadi  for  its  fpiritual  ufe. 

Although  the  Imam  be  abfolute,  he  is  checked  in  the  exercife  of  his  authority  by  the 
fupreme  tribunal  of  Sana,  of  which  he  is  only  prefident.  This  tribunal,  confiding  of  a 
certain  number  of  Kadis,  poffefles  the  foie  power  of  life  and  death.  The  Imam  may  not 
order  any  of  his  fubjecls  for  execution,  but  fuch  as  have  been  condemned  inconfequence 
of  a criminal  profecution  before  this  Court.  The  Kadis  are  generally  edeemed  to  be 
perfons  of  incorruptible  integrity,  of  blamelefs  lives,  and  devoted  to  the  faithful  difeharge 
of  their  duties.  They  are  not  changed  here  fo  often  as  in  Turkey,  but  hold  their  offices 
ufually  for  life. 

Yet,  when  one  of  thefe  Monarchs  is  difpofed  to  abufe  his  authority,  he  can  break 
through  any  redraints  impofed  upon  him  by  this  tribunal.  The  affeffors  are  nominated 
by  the  Imam,  and  removeable  at  his  pleafure.  He  has  it  thus  in  his  power  to  extort 
their  fuffrages  by  threatening  them  with  difgracc.  But  the  fovereigns  of  Sana  have 
never  found  their  advantage  in  having  recourfe  to  violent  meafures.  Ads  of  tyranny 
have  commonly  ended  in  the  depofition  of  the  Prince  who  hazarded  them.  This  fate 
feems  to  await  the  prefent  Imam,  whole  cruelty  and  extortion  have  nearly  wearied  out 
the  patience  of  his  fubjeds. 

At  the  Imam’s  court,  public  offices  are  many,  and  titles  of  honour  few.  The  fird 
minider  has  no  other  title  but  Fakih  ; an  appellation  fo  vague,  that  his  fecretaries,  and 
men  of  learning  who  think  themfelves  in  any  degree  above  the  vulgar,  affume  it  as  well 
as  the  minider.  The  other  miniders,  the  fecretary  of  date,  the  fuperintendent  of  pious 
edablilhments,  the  furveyor-general  of  public  buildings,  the  infpedor  of  the  camels,  and, 
by  confequencc,  all  thofe  who  occupy  the  fird  employments,  are,  in  the  fame  manner, 
•nly  Fakihs,  without  any  other  title  of  honour  to  diltinguilh  them. 
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Every  petty  diftricl  in  the  dominions  of  the  Imam  has  its  governor.  If  not  a prince, 
pr  one  of  the  higher  nobility,  this  governor  is  called  Wali  and  Dola ; or  fometimes 
Emir,  when  he  happens  fo  be  a perfon  of  low  birth.  I have  already  remarked,  that  the 
fovereigns  of  Sana  find  it  generally  the  bell  policy  to  confer  thofe  governments  upon 
men  who  have  rifen  merely  by  perfonal  merit,  rather  than  upon  their  nobles. 

A Dola  in  Yemen  is  much  fuch  another  as  a Pacha  in  Turkey,  only  acting  upon  a 
narrower  ftage.  He  commands  the  forces  (lationed  in  his  province,  regulates  the  police, 
and  collects  the  taxes.  Front  lucrative  governments,  the  Dolas  are  recalled  every  two 
or  three  years,  tp  prevent  their  accumulating  too  much  wealth.  When  the  Imam  con- 
tinues a Dola  in  his  office*  he  fends  him  a horfe,  a fabre,  and  robes.  All  are  obliged  to 
render  an  account,  from  time  to  time,  of  their  adminiftration ; and,  when  guilty  of 
high  mifdeanteanors,  or  convicted  of  malverfations  in  office,  they  are  punilhed  by 
imprifonment,  or  by  confifcation  of  their  property,  but  feldom  capitally.  Sometimes  a 
Dola,  who  has  been  thus  difgraced,  is  raifed  from  prifon  to  an  office  of  greater  confe- 
quence  than  that  of  which  he  was  diverted.  This  cultom  marks  the  character  of 
defpotifm,  where  honour,  and  degradation  by  punilhment,  of  confequence,  are  utterly 
unknown. 

In  every  little  town,  a Sub-dola,  with  a fmall  garrifon,  confining  fometimes  of  only 
five  or  fix  foldiers,  refide,  to  maintain  order.  The  chief  of  a large  village  is  a Schiech ; 
he  of  a fmall  one,  a Hakim. 

The  Dolas  of  confiderable  governments  are  attended  by  a Balkateb  or  comptroller, 
whofe  bufmefs  is  to  keep  a ftritt  eye  upon  their  condudt,  and  to  inform  the  Imam  of 
what  is  going  forward.  This  fpy  often  fucceeds  the  Governor  who  has  been  removed 
upon  his  reprefentation  ; but  another  Balkateb  is,  at  the  fame  time,  lent  to  do  for  him 
what  he  did  for  his  predecertor. 

Every  city  in  which  a Dola  refides  has  alfo  a Kadi,  dependent  on  the  chief  Kadi  of 
Sana.  The  Kadi  is  foie  judge  in  civil  and  ecclefiartical  affairs ; nor  may  the  Dola  interfere 
to  contradict  his  fentences,  or  render  them  inefficacious.  The  Kadis  in  the  provinces* 
no  lefs  than  in  the  capital,  are  in  high  reputation  for  wifdom  and  integrity. 

In  the  fea  port  towns,  the  Emir  Bahrr,  who  is  infperior  of  the  port,  enjoys  the 
chief  authority  under  the  Dola.  In  other  towns,  the  chief  magiftrate  is  denominated 
Schiech  el  Belled.  He  it  is  who  levies  the  taxes,  and  determines  what  each  individual 
murt  pay.  The  Emir  es  Souk  regulates  fales  and  markets.  In  Yemen  the  port  of 
keeper  of  the  prifon  is  honourable,  and  an  objeft  of  ambition. 


Chap.  LXXX  V.  — Of  the  Revenues  of  the  Imam. 

IT  is  no  doubt  difficult  for  a traveller  to  gain  any  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  public  revenue  of  a (fate  in  which  he  fpends  only  a lliort  time.  In  Arabia  it  is 
peculiarly  difficult ; as  he  mud  here  be  very  cautious  in  putting  queftions,  that  he- may 
not  render  himfelf  fufpected  among  a nation  of  whom  fo  few  have  any  knowledge  of 
public  affairs. 

I,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  confulting  upon  this  head  a man  who  had  held 
employments,  in  which  he  could  not  avoid  making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of 
the  Imam’s  finances.  This  perfon  was  Orxki,  the  Jew,  furveyor  general  of  the  buildings, 
who  -had  been  the  favourite  of  two  fucceffive  Imams,  and  of  whofe  adventures  I have 
given  fome  account  in  the  narrative  of  our  journey  to  Sana. 

By  this  Jew’s  calculation,  the  revenues  of  Imam  El  Mahadi  Mahomed  amounted  to 
830,000  crowns  in  the  month.  But  the  reigning  family  having  loft  a number  of  pro. 
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vinces,  Kataba,  Aden,  Abu  Arifch,  and  Taocs,  with  part  of  Bellad  Anes,  and  Ilarr as, 
and  having  bellowed  the  diftricls  of  Ofab  and  Mechader  in  fief,  El  Manfor’s  monthly 
income  was  thus  reduced  to  300,000  crowns.  'ITie  prefent  Imam  had  recovered  fome 
of  the  difmembered  territories,  and  had  acquired  others  which  had  never  before  be- 
longed to  the  empire.  His  revenue  might  therefore  be  nearly  500,000  crowns  a 
month. 

But  from  this  I cannot  make  an  ellimate  of  the  Imam’s  wealth  ; for  Oraeki,  the  Jew, 
could  give  me  no  information  concerning  his  expenditure.  In  the  provinces,  I was 
told,  every  Dola  pays  the  troops  belonging  to  his  government ; defrays  the  charges  of 
the  police ; and,  after  deducting  all  that  the  public  expences  require,  remits  the  furplus 
to  the  Imam. 

This  revenue  arifes  from  a land  and  a poll  tax  of  long  (landing,  and  from  duties 
payable  upon  articles  of  merchandife.  Coffee  affords  a very  confiderable  tax.  Before 
it  can  be  put  a board  a (hip  for  exportation,  the  imam  mull  receive  a fourth  part  of 
the  price  for  which  it  was  fold.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Pliny  even  mentions  it  as  an 
old  cullom,  for  the  Arabs  to  grant  their  princes  a fourth  of  the  value  of  their 
productions. 


Chap.  LXXXVI.  — Of  the  Military  Force  of  Sana. 

THE  Imam  keeps  up  a body  of  regular  troops ; but  their  precife  number  I could 
not  learn.  According  to  common  opinion,  it  confifls  ordinarily  of  four  thoufand  in- 
fantry, railed  chiefly  in  Hafchid-u-Bekil,  and  of  one  thoufand  cavalry. 

The  principal  commanding  officers  of  this  army  were  the  four  Sciiiechs  of  Hamdan, 
Wada,  Sefian,  and  Khaulan.  Beftdc  thefe  four  general  officers  of  high  birth,  many 
Nakibs  or  officers  of  inferior  defeent,  fome  of  whom  had  even  been  Haves  in  their 
youth, were  alfo  in  the  army.  Nakib  is  the  highcfl  title  that  the  Imam  can  confer.  Schiech 
is  a title  that  can  only  come  by  defeent,  and  is  peculiar  to  fovercign  princes  and  inde- 
pendent lords. 

In  time  of  peace,  a foldier  ferving  in  the  cavalry  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care 
of  his  horfe,  and  attend  the  Imam  or  Dola  to  the  mofque,  according  as  he  happens  to 
be  quartered  at  Sana,  or  in  one  of  the  provinces.  The  Arabs  are  extremely  attentive 
to  the  breeding  and  management  of  their  horfes.  Each  horfe  is  under  the  care  of  a 
particular  groom.  Their  heads  are  left  at  liberty  ; but,  to  hinder  them  from  kicking, 
they  are  confined  almoft  clofe  to  the  ground  by  the  legs.  After  conducing  their 
mailer  home  from  the  mofque,  the  cavalry  perform  their  exercife,  which  confifls 
merely  in  riding  after  one  another  at  full  gallop  with  their  lances  couched.  As  the 
nights  are  very  cold  in  Yemen,  cloths  are  always  put  upon  the  horfes,  except  when 
they  are  ridden. 

Mofl  of  thofe  who  ferve  in  the  cavalry  have  likewife  civil  employments,  in  which 
they  occupy  themfelves  in  time  of  [>eace.  Their  arms  are  lances  and  fabres.  Some 
carry  piflols  in  the  holders  of  the  faddle.  They'  know  nothing  of  the  ufe  of  uniforms ; 
every  one  dreffes  after  his  own  fancy. 

The  infantry  in  the  garrifons  are  equally  unemployed  ; they  never  ftand  as  fentineia 
but  at  the  gates  of  cities.  The  Dola  is  attended  by  foot  guards  likewife  to  the  mofque ; 
they  march  in  rank  and  file.  Four  men  in  arms  leap  before  them  with  antic  geftures. 
On  his  return  from  the  mofque,  they  lalute  him  with  fome  irregular  difeharges  of  muf- 
quetry.  This  too  is  all  the  cxcxcife  ufed  by  the  infantry. 
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They  are  dill  more  fuitably  clothed  than  the  cavalry.  The  greater  part  wear  nothing 
but  a piece  of  linen  about  their  loins,  and  a handkerchief  upon  their  heads.  Some  are  a 
little  better  dreflfed,  with  a blue  cap  of  linen  and  a Hurt. 

The  Arabs  have  a fmgular  way  of  difplaying  their  courage  in  engagements,  not 
unlike  the  devotement  to  the  infernal  gods  among  the  ancients.  A foldier,  willing  to 
fignalize  his  attachment  to  his  mailer,  binds  his  leg  to  his  thigh,  and  continues  to  fire 
away  upon  the  enemy,  till  either  they  be  routed,  or  he  himfelf  be  flain  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  I could  take  this  only  for  a fable  when  it  was  fird  told  me ; but  1 was  after, 
wards  convinced  of  its  truth,  by  a late  inllancc  in  the  cafe  of  a Schiech  of  Hafchid-u- 
Bekil,  in  the  Imam’s  fervice,  who  devoted  himfelf  in  this  manner,  in  a battle  againd 
his  own  countrymen.  Six  (laves  charged  mulkets  for  him,  which  he  continued  to  fire 
upon  the  enemy,  till  being  at  lad  deferted  by  the  Imam's  troops,  and  even  by  his  own 
fervants,  he  was  cut  in  pieces. 

Thofe  armies  ufe  no  artillery.  The  Arabs  know  not  how  to  manage  cannons.  In 
fome  towns  they  have  renegadoes  or  vagabond  Turks  for  gunners,  little  lefs  ignorant 
than  themfelves. 

The  Imam,  as  he  has  no  dread  of  enemies  or  corfairs  upon  the  Arabic  Gulph,  needs 
not  to  keep  up  a naval  force.  His  fubjeds  are  in  general  unlkilled  in  navigation,  as. 

1 have  had  occafion  to  remark.  The  fifhermen  only  difeover  fome  degree  of  courage 
and  dexterity',  venturing  far  out  at  fea  in  fmall  canoes,  fcarcely  furnilhed  with  oars. 

Chap.  LXXXVII.  — Of  the  Arti  and  Commerce  of  Yemen. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  natural  abilities  of  the  Arabs,  the  arts  receive  no  en- 
couragement, and  are  totally  negleded  in  the  the  Imam’s  dominions,  and  no  lefs 
throughout  the  neighbouring  countries.  Books  are  fcarce  in  Arabia,  becaufe  the 
Arabs  have  a diOike  of  printed  characters.  Their  intricate  alphabetical  writing  is  bed 
performed  with  the  hand  ; they  can  hardly  read  books  from  our  prelfes.  It  was  for 
this  reafon,  that  the  attempt  of  Ibrahim  Effendi  to  introduce  printing  at  Conltan- 
tinople  failed  of  fuccefs,  and  the  renegado  was  ruined  by  the  project.  The  Hebrew 
characters,  indeed,  are  much  eafiercali,  and  therefore  the  Jewilh  predes  at  Condanti- 
noplc,  Smyrna,  and  Salonica,  may  poflibly  maintain  their  ground. 

The  devotees  among  the  Mull'll! mans,  and  chiefly  the  fed  of  the  Sunnites,  have  a 
drong  abhorrence  againd  images  ; in  confequcnce  of  which  there  is  neither  painter  nor 
fculptor  in  Yemen;  but  a great  many  inferiptions  are  engraven. 

The  Turks  have  fome  muficians ; but  the  Arabs  never  apply  to  mufic  as  a feparate 
art.  In  Yemen,  I never  heard  any  mufical  indrument  but  the  drum  and  the  pipe. 

Much  gold  and  fiiver  work  is  prepared  here  ; but  the  workers  in  thefe  precious  metals 
are  all  Jews  and  Banians.  All  the  current  coin  too  is  druck  by  Jews. 

All  Arabian  workmen  fit  while  they  work ; a habit  not  confident  with  very  great 
adivity.  In  walking,  they  have  their  feet  always  bare  ; as  the  wearing  of  their  landals 
would  be  troublefome.  Many  work  with  their  feet,  with  little  lefs  dexterity  than  with  > 
their  hands. 

The  mills  in  Yemen  are  of  a very  fimple  condrudion.  But  I faw  in  Tehama  an 
oil-prefs  wrought  by  an  ox  ; and  it  is  furprifing,  that  the  fame  mode  of  operation  has 
never  yet  been  employed  in  the  corn  mills. 

The  manufadures  of  a people  of  fo  little  indudry  cannot  but  be  very  trifling.  No 
fabres  are  manufadured  in  Yemen,  nor  any  edged  weapon,  except  a lort  of  crooked 
knives  called  Jambea.  The  making  of  inatch-firelocks  has  been  attempted  here  within 
thefe  few  years ; it  fucceeds  but  indilferently.  It  is  only  of  late  that  glut’s  works  have 
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been  qdablilhed  at  Mokha.  Some  coarfe  cloth  is  manufactured  here ; but  not  fo  * 
much  as  is  required  for  the  ufe  of  the  country.  Broad  cloths  are  neither  made  nor 
worn  here.  The  Englifh  brought  forne  goods  of  this  fort  to  Mokha,  but  were  obliged 
to  carry  them  back  to  India  unfold. 

A country  which  affords  fo  few  articles  for  fale,  cannot  have  a great  trade.  Coffee 
is  ahnofl  the  foie  article  exported  from  Yemen ; a valuable  commodity,  in  exchange 
for  which  many  of  thofe  things  which  this  country  needs  from  abroad  may  well  be 
obtained. 

I have  mentioned  the  imports  in  my  account  of  the  trade  of  Mokha.  All  the  com- 
merce of  Yemen  is  carried  on  by  this  port,  except  only  that  fome  finall  quantities  of 
coffee  are  exported  by  Loheia  and  Hodeida.  What  has  been  faid,  therefore,  of  the 
trade  of  Mokha,  may  be  confidered  as  relating  to  the  trade  of  all  Yemen. 

Chap.  LXXXVIII.  — Of  the  Printipal  Towns  in  the  Imam's  Dominions. 

' IN  the  travels  of  our  whole  party,  and  in  my  own  feparate  excurfions,  I traverfed 
a great  part  of  the  Imam’s  dominions,  which  I have  occasionally  deferibed  in  the  courfe 
of  my  narrative.  I am  now,  therefore,  only  to  fpeak  of  fome  places  more  remote  from 
the  court:,  which  I had  not  occafion  to  vifit  myfelf,  and  which  yet  feein  to  deferve  notice. 

I (hall  mention  nothing  but  what  I learned  front  perfonswho  had  full  accefs  to  certain 
information. 

1 have  already  given  a general  defeription  of  Tehama,  that  vaft  plain  Through  which 
I travelled  front  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  I have,  therefore,  nothing  to  add  to  what 
has  been  faid  concerning  the  governments  of  Mokha,  Hxs,  Jebid,  Beit  el  Fakih,  Ho- 
deida, and  Loheia. 

In  the  highlands  I faw  and  have  deferibed  the  governments  of  Sana,  Damar,  Jerim, 
Mechader,  Dsjobla,  Tax,  Bellad  Aklan,  Udden,  Harras,  and  Mofltak.  The  following 
are  the  other  towns  and  diflrids,  which  I know  only  by  hearfay. 

Doran,  in  which  feveral  Imams  refide,  is  a very  ancient  city,  fituatc  on  the  declivity 
of  a mountain,  not  far  from  the  roads  between  Sana  and  Damar.  The  diltricl  is  under 
the  government  of  a particular  Sehiech,  as  is  aifo  Dsjebbel  Scherki,  a great  mountain  in 
its  vicinity. 

Kataba  is  a city  governed  by  aDoIa,  and  defended  by  a ftrong  citadel,  lying  in  a fertile 
country,  through  which  partes  a fine  river,  whofe  waters  are  difeharged  into  the  fea  at 
Aden.  In  this  diftrift  is  a range  of  wild  and  lofty  mountains,  bordering  on  the  territories 
of  the  Imam. 

Hodsjcrie  was  originally  a dirtricl  and  government  belonging  to  Sana ; became  after- 
wards the  domain  of  the  famous  Schiech  Abd  Urrab  ; but  is  now  reunited  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  Imam.  It  contains  Diinlu,  a ftrong  city,  upon  a mountain,  which  Abul- 
feda  calls  the  King’s  Treafury  ; and  Mukatera,a  fbrtrefsfaid  to  be  impregnable,  which 
Hands  upon  a lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  accefiible  only  by  one  narrow  path,  which  is 
fhut  up  by  a gate ; but  fertile  on  the  fummit  in  corn,  and  plentifully  fupplicd  with 
water. 

Olab  is  a dill  riel  held  in  fief  from  the  Imam  by  one  of  his  relations.  In  it  are  a fmall 
village,  and  three  ftrong  callles,  upon  hills. 

Kufrna  is  a fmall  town.  Handing  upon  a high  hill.  Its  confines  I had  occafion  to 
fee,  where  it  meets  Tehama.  The  mountains  in  it  produce  coffee,  and  extend  far 
through  the  interior  country.  They  are  free  Arabs  who  inhabit  them.  Dsjebi,  a 
town,  with  a dillrid  of  considerable  extent,  in  which  are  a number  of  independent 
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Schiechs,  lies  farther  northward.  Thefe  two  dill  rifts  form  together  the  country  of 
Rerna  ; the  merchants  of  which  are  often  mentioned  in  ancient  liiilory.  It  is  a fertile 
trafl  of  country,  abounding  chiefly  in  grapes  and  coffee. 

Homran  is  an  ancient  city,  with  a ruinous  citadel.  In  a hill,  in  its  vicinity,  there  are 
laid  to  be  three  hundred  and  fixty  refervoirs  for  water  cut  in  the  rock.  The  diftricl 
in  which  it  lies,  approaches  near  to  the  road  between  Sana  and  Beit  el  Fakih.  Burra,  a 
large  and  fertile  mountain,  is  comprehended  in  it. 

In  the  province  of  Hofsefch,  extended  over  the  mountains  of  Mclhan,  (lands  Sefekin, 
a town  of  confukrable  ftze. 

Manacha  is  alfo  a conftderable  town,  and  famous  for  its  fairs.  It  is  the  feat  of  the 
Dola  of  Harras.  In  the  heart  of  his  government  lies  the  dillricl  of  Safan,  in  which 
Sclliech  Mccrami  has  an  almoft  impregnable  cattle,  which  he  took,  feme  years  fince, 
by  furprife. 

North  weft  from  Sana  is  a mountainous  and  extenfive  trafl  of  country,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  belonging  to  the  Imam.  But  many  Schiechs  are  in  it,  who  acknowledge  not 
this  Prince  for  their  Sovereign.  lie  pofl'effes,  however,  a number  of  towns  in  it,  and 
governs  thefe  by  Dolas,  whofe  authority  is  commonly  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
places  of  their  refidence.  Such  are  the  following : 

Tulla,  a ftrong  town,  with  a citadel,  in  which  a Dola  reftdes,  whofe  jurifdiflion  extends 
over  another  fmall  town  with  a citadel.  The  reft  of  the  environs  belongs  to  Schiechs. 
In  this  diftricl  is  Scllhtehhava,  a large  mountain,  on  w hich  are  more  than  thrqe  hundred 
villages,  under  the  dominion  of  various  Schiechs ; famous,  too,  as  having  been  the  feat 
of  Knaffem,  the  founder  of  the  reigning  family. 

Khamir,  a fortified  town,  fnuate  in  the  middle  of  the  territories  of  the  confederates 
of  Hafchid-u-Bekil. — It  coft  the  Imam  no  finall  trouble  to  retain  pofleffion  of  this 
town. 

Medem,  the  capital  of  Hamdan,  in  which  the  Schiech  has  a palace.  This  principality 
is  two  days  journey  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  It  is  reckoned  among  the  dominions 
of  Sana,  becaufe  the  reigning  chief  has  been  made  to  acknowledge  hinifelf  the  Imam’s 
vaffal. 

Amran,  a town  with  a citadel  in  a fertile  country,  which  once  belonged  to  the  allies 
of  Hafchid-u-Bekil.  Saad  el  Khammel,  one  of  the  mod  ancient  and  famous  kings  t)f 
Yemen,  is  interred  in  this  diftridt. 

( I 

Chap.  LXXXIX.  — Of  the  Princes  and  Schiechs  within  the  Dominions  of  the  Imam . 

ONE  of  the  mod  fingul  ar  and  curious  facts  in  the  hiflory  of  Arabia,  is,  its  having 
always  been,  even  from  the  mod  remote  antiquity,  parcelled  out  among  fuch  a number 
of  petty  princes  and  independent  lords.  The  hiflory  of  Arabia  exhibits,  through  its 
whole  courfe,  nearly  the  fame  political  arrangements  which  appear  to  have  prevailed 
in  Europe,  for  fome  centuries,  in  the  middle  age ; with  this  difference  only,  that 
the  Schiechs  have  fcldom  been  in  a (late  of  vaflalage,  and  never  knew  the  feudal 
government. 

The  nature  and  local  circumftanccs  of  Arabia  are  favourable  to  the  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which  diftinguifhes  its  inhabitants  from  other  nations.  Their  defarts  and 
mountains  have  always  fecured  them  from  the  encroachments  of  conqueft.  Thofe  in- 
habiting the  plains  have  indeed  been  fubdued ; but  their  fervitude  has  been  only  tem- 
porary ; and  the  only  foreign  powers  to  whofe  arms  they  have  yielded,  have  been  thofe 
bordering  on  the  two  gulphs  between  which  this  country  lies. 
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Independent  Schiech*  are  therefore  to  be  found  among  the  Bedouin*,  or  wandering 
A ralis,  who  efcape  oppreflion  in  confequence  of  the  barrennefs  of  their  lands,  and  of 
the  facility  with  which  they  retire  into  the  defarts,  whither  no  armies  can  follow  them  ; 
and  among  the  Kobails,  or  Arabian  Highlanders,  who  inhabit  wild  and  lofty  chains  of 
mountains,  yet  of  fufficient  fertility  to  afford  fubfiflcnce  to  a frugal  race,  blocked  up  bjr 
their  enemies  in  this  retreat. 

Of  the  latter  are  the  Schiechs  ellablifhed  within  the  Imam’s  dominions.  The  hills 
which  they  occupy  are  high  and  precipitous,  yet  cultivated  up  to  their  loftiell  peak*, 
and  abounding  in  produftions  of  various  forts.  Thefe  hills  are  very  difficult  of  accefs  j 
and  the  paffes  through  the  valleys  are  ufually  barred,  either  by  fortifications,  or  by 
caflles  upon  infulated  rocks.  A circumftance,  to  fhew  with  what  eafe  the  Schiechs  de- 
fend themfelves,  is,  that  the  Imams,  although  they  had  little  difficulty  in  expelling 
the  Turks  from  the  low  country,  have  never  been  able,  with  all  their  efforts,  to  reduce 
thofeHighlanders,  except  only  a fmall  number  who  have  been  brought  to  recognize  their 
territorial  fuperiority. 

I could  not  learn  the  names,  either  of  all  thofe  Schiechs,  or  of  their  dominions.  From 
the  few,  however,  that  came  to  my  knowledge,  one  may  conceive  how  numerous  they 
are ; fince  the  domains  of  fo  many  are  intermixed  through  territories  of  no  greater 
extent  than  thofe  of  the  Imam  of  Sana. 

There  is  not  one  independent  Schiech  in  the  Tehama.  But  not  far  from  the 
royal  refidence,  in  the  province  of  Sana,  is  a tribe  of  Bedouins,  denominated  Beni 
Dabbean. 

In  the  government  of  Bellad  Anes  are  two  Schiechs  of  eminence,  the  Schiech  of 
Bellad  Anes,  and  of  the  mountains  of  Scherki. 

The  lofty  and  extenfive  mountain  of  Sumara  belongs  in  part  to  Schiech  Wadey, 
and  partly  to  the  Schiech  of  Beni  Haffan : thefe  are  both  vaffals  to  the  Imam.  But 
the  town  of  Hofcech,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  mountain,  is  ruled  by  an  independent 
Schiech. 

The  famous  hill  of  Sabbar,  which  I mentioned  in  my  account  ofTaces,  is  faid  to  be 
parcelled  out  among  more  than  a hundred  free  and  hereditary  Schiechs,  perfectly  in- 
dependent of  the  Imam,  although  furrounded  on  all  hands  by  his  territories.  This 
fertile  mountain  Confide  of  a chain  of  hills  of  various  heights. 

In  the  government  of  Hodsjerie  are  the  Schiechs  of  Manfora  and  Afats.  The  didrift 
of  Beni  Jufof,  and  the  hill  of  Habbefchi,  contain  alfo  a good  number  of  hereditary 
independent  lords. 

I have  already  fpoken  of  the  prince  of  Beni  Aklan,  who  refides  at  Dorebat,  and  of 
the  independent  Schiechs  who  poffefs  mount  Kamara,  lying  within  this  principality.  In 
giving  an  account  of  my  excurfion  through  the  highlands  of  Yemen,  in  company  w:th 
Mr.  Forfkal,  I at  the  fame  time  mentioned  the  prince  of  Udden,  and  his  "dominions.  In 
nobility  of  family,  and  dignity  of  rank,  thefe  two  princes  are  inferior  to  none  in 
Arabia. 

The  prince  of  Ofab  is  of  the  Imam’s  family,  and  a vaffal  to  that  prince ; his  princi- 
pality being  a territory  that  has  been  detached  from  the  dominions  of  Sana. 

In  no  diltrift  are  there  a greater  number  of  confiderable  Schiechs  than  in  Kufma,  the 
mod  wedem  range  of  the  coffee  mountains.  This  diftrift,  confiding  entirely  of  pre- 
cipitous hills,  planted  with  coffee  trees  to  the  very  fummits,  is  naturally  populous,  in 
confequence  of  affording  fo  profitable  a produce  as  coffee,  in  fuch  abundance.  1 1 '-'nee 
it  is,  that  thofe  gentry  are  herefo  rich  and  numerous.  I was  told  of  more  than  thirty, 
who  draw  large  revenues  from  the  markets  within  their  dominions,  at  which  an  adoniln- 
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mg  quantity  of  coffee  is  fold.  Thefe  Schiechs  are  all  independent,  and  refide  in  fortified 
caftlcs  upon  the  mountains. 

'Hie  government  of  Dsjebi  being,  with  refpeft  to  external  appearance,  foil,  and  pro- 
ductions, precifely  of  the  fame  character  as  Kufma,  is,  like  it,  full  of  Schiechs  of 
eminence.  I learned  the  names  of  a dozen  of  them.  They  live  in  the  fame  ftyle  as 
the  others. 

On  Mount  Harms,  a large  hill,  fertile  in  vines,  are  likewife  fame  calcic;,  belonging 
to  independent  lords.  This,  among  other  diftriels,  was  feized  by  Schiech  Mecrami. 

In  the  territories  which  have  been  conquered  by  the  Imams  from  the  allies  of  Haf- 
chid-u-Bekil,  are  Hill  many  free  domains.  About  ten  or  a dozen  of  the  moft  eminent 
Schiechs,  are  the  Schiechs  Beni  Afchiab,  Sheinfan,  and  Marani.  Near  Tulla,  is  alfo 
Scjid  Machfen  of  Hadsje,  a principality  anciently  held  under  the  reigning  family. 

The  mountain  Schachara,  with  4is  three  hundred  villages,  is  fhared  out  among  a 
' great  many  Schiechs,  moft  of  whom  were  related  to  the  royal  family  before  its  elevation 
to  the  throne  of  Sana. 

The  prince  of  Hamdan  is  diftinguifhed  for  his  power,  and  the  antiquity  of  his  family; 
he  being  defeended  from  the  tribe  of  Hamdan,  which  was  known  long  before  the  days 
of  Mahomet.  Yet,  with  thefe  advantages,  he  has  been  reduced  to  a (late  of  vatTalage, 
probably  becaufe  his  country  was  too  plain  and  too  narrow  fordefenceagainft  an  enemy. 
In  this  principality  is  Muakeb,  a city  of  a lingular  conllruction ; its  houfes  are  all  cut  out 
in  the  natural  mck. 

From  this  detail,  it  appears,  that  the  ftate  of  Yemen  is  not  unlike  to  that  of  Cermany. 
The  Arabs  want  only  a head  ; they  have  princes,  a body  of  nobility,  and  an  ariftocratic 
league.  But  their  conftitution  is  hot  of  recent  origin ; nor  did  it  take  its  rife  in  the 
forells.  It  is  as  ane’ent  as  fociety  itfelf,  and  will  probably  laft  while  the  country  endures 
in  which  nature  has  cftablilhed  it. 

OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  HADRAMAUT. 

Chap.  XC.  — Of  the  general  Charafter , and  of  the  Commerce  of  this  Province. 

HADRAMAUT  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Yemen,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  ocean, 
on  the  north-eaft  by  Oman,  and  on  the  north  by  a great  defart.  It  comprehends  a wide 
extent  of  country,  efpecially  if,  with  the  Arabians,  we  include  ill  it  the  diftrift  of  Mahlira. 
Mahhra  feems  to  be  like  Tehama,  a fandy  plain,  extending  in  breadth,  from  the  Iliores 
of'  the  ocean  backward  to -where  the  hill  country  commences.  Thefe  plains  have  pro- 
bably been  once  covered  by  the  fea. 

Such  being  the  ftate  oi  the  coaft,  and  of  the  Highlands,  Iladramaut,  like  Yemen, 
exhibits  great  diverfities  of  foil  and  lurface.  Some  parts  of  it  are  dry  and  defart ; but 
the  hills  are  extremely  fertile,  and  are  interfered  by  well  watered  vales. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  too,  are  divided,  like  thofe  of  Yemen,  into  Arabs 
fettled  in  towns,  wandering  Bedouins,  and  Kobails  or  Highlanders.  A native-of  Ha- 
dramaut,  with  whom  I had  opportunities  of  converfing,  deferibed  his  country  as  the 
feat  of  fcicnce  and  religion.  The  other  Arabs  are  lets  favourable  in  their  accounts, 
and  not  without  reafon,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  coarfenefs  of  the  dialeT  fpoken  in 
this  province.  It  differs  fo  confidcrably  from  that  of  Yemen,  that  I needed  an  inter- 
preter to  aflift  me  in  converting  with  the  perfon  who  entertained  me  with  the  above 
pompous  eulogium  of  liis  country.  The  religion  of  his  countrymen  mull  be  a tiflue  of 
iamaftic  pieces  of  fuperftition ; for  the  Sunnites  are  the  prevalent  fed  among  them. 
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Arabia  the  Happy,  comprehending,  as  I have  above  remarked,  the  two  provinces  of 
Yemen  and  Hadramaut,  enjoyed,  in  the  rcmotell  times,  a very  extenfive  commerce. 
Its  exports  confifted  not  only  in  its  own  productions,  but  in  thofe  of  India  likewife, 
which  were  brought  into  its  harbours,  upon  the  ftiorcs  of  the  ocean,  by  veflels  from 
India.  As  the  navigation  of  the  Arabic  Gulph  was  always  reckoned  dangerous,  thofe 
articles  of  merchandize  were  conveyed  by  land  into  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  caravans 
were  a fource  of  wealth  to  the  whole  nation ; the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  gained 
by  purchafes  and  falcs,  and  the  Bedouins  by  hiring  out  their  camels.  There  is, 
therefore,  the  greatelt  truth  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancients,  which  deferibes  fu 
pompoufly  the  opulence  of  the  Happy  Arabia,  although  its  prefent  date  be  far  from 
flourifhing. 

Since  the  Europeans  have  difeovered  a different  route  to  India,  the  trade  of  South 
Arabia  has  neceffarily  declined.  To  Yemen  the  lofs  is  made  up  by  the  exportation  of 
fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  coflee ; a traffic  begun  two  centuries  ago,  and  itill  increaf- 
ing  : but  Hadramaut,  producing  little  coffee,  has  no  fuch  refource,  and  is  therefore  not 
likely  to  recover  fuddeniy  from  the  difadvantages  which  it  has  fuffered  by  the  lofs  of  its 
Indian  trade. 

Yet  this  province  ftill  carries  on  fome  trade  in  its  native  productions ; for  thefe, 
flops  from  Malkat  vifit  its  harbours  upon  the  ocean.  The  little  coffee  which  it  affords, 
incenfe,  gum  Arabic,  dragon’s  blood,  myrrh,  and  aloes,  are  the  articles  of  this  trade. 
The  incenfe  of  Arabia  is  not  of  the  very  bell  quality  ; but  the  aloes  of  Soccatra,  an 
ifle  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Hadramaut,  has  been  always  in  the  very  higheft 
eftimation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hadramaut  have  likewife  fome  trivial  manufaOtures,  Yemen  is 
furnilhed  from  this  province  with  coarfe  cloths,  carpets,  and  the  knives  called  Jambea, 
which  are  hung  from  the  girdle.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Hadramaut  being  averfe  to  a> 
maritime  life,  the  trade  from  their  fea  ports  is  all  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms. 


Chap.  XCI.  — Of  the  Principal  Towns  in  Hadramaut. 

THERE  are  in  Hadramaut  a good  many  confiderable  towns,  w hich  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  perhaps  better  than  they  are  at  prefent.  Notwithftanding  the  pains  which 
I took,  I could  learn  the  names  only  of  a few  of  thofe  places.  What  1 know  of  the  reft, 
1 had  from  fome  perfons  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  prefent  ftatc  of  Hadramaut. 
I {hall  repeat  what  was  told  me  concerning  fome  of  thofe  cities. 

Schibam,  a large  city,  and  the  feat  of  a powerful  prince,  is  eight  days  journey  diftant 
from  Sana,  and  ten  from  Mareb.  An  Arabian  from  Mareb  informed  me,  that  he  had 
not  found  a Angle  village  in  Dsjof,  on  his  way  from  his  native  city ; but  that,  as  he 
travelled  through  Hadramaut,  he  had  been  in  feveral  confiderable  towns.  Schibam 
feems  to  be  the  Saba  of  the  ancients,  from  which  the  Sabasms  were  denominated.  This 
people  occupied  the  fouthern  parts  of  Arabia,  before  Mareb  became  the  capital  of  their 
empire. 

Doan,  in  which  a Schiech  reftdes,  is  five  and  twenty  days  journey  eaftward  from 
Sana,  and  eleven  from  Kefchim.  An  inhabitant  of  Doan,  whom  I met  with  in  Yemen, 
told  tne,  that  it  was  a larger  and  more  elegant  city  than  Sana. 

Dafar  is  a well  known  fea  port  town,  from  which  incenfe,  called  in  Arabia  Oliban  or 
Liban,  is  exported.  This  incenfe  is  not  nearly  fo  good  as  that  of  India.  The  Arabians 
are  blamed  for  felling  both  their  incenfe  and  their  gum  without  purifying  them.  This 
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neglect  occafions  a deterioration  in  the  quality,  and  a reduction  in  the  price.  A Schiech 
likewife  refides  in  Dafar. 

Kefchim  is  a fea  port  town,"  and  the  feat  of  a fovereign  prince.  Its  inhabitants  are 
faid  to  be  highly  civilized,  and  to  receive  all  ftrangers  hofpitably.  The  Englilh  fome- 
times  vifit  this  harbour. 

Merbat  and  Hafek  are  two  cities,  known  only  for  the  traffic  which  their  inhabitants 
carry  on  in  incenfe  produced  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  quantity  of  this  incenfe  is  not 
fo  confiderable  as  that  which  comes  from  Dafar ; but  it  is  better  in  quality  than  that 
from  Schadihr.  The  great  confumption  of  incenfe  in  the  Indian  temples,  and  even  in 
private  houfes,  through  fome  countries  in  the  Eaft,  is  what  chiefly  occafions  the  demand 
for  this  article.  It  is  not  ufed  in  the  mofques. 

Ainad  is  a confiderable  town,  thirteen  days  journey  from  Kefchim,  and  feven  from 
SchEchhr.  An  inhabitant  of  this  town,  whom  I faw  in  Malkar,  told  me,  what  divers 
other  Arabians  confirmed,  that  the  tomb  of  the  ancient  prophet  Kachtan  or  Jaktan, 
mentioned  in  the  Koran,  (lands  within-a  day’s  journey  of  Ainad.  Even  before  the  days 
of  Mahomet,  pilgrims  ufed  to  vifit  this  tomb.  The  inhabitants  of  Hadraraaut  dill  afleinble 
at  a certain  time  to  perform  their  devotions  there.  A famous  fair  is  held  at  it.  It  is 
remarked,  that  all  pilgrimages  to  one  place,  for  fo  many  centuries,  owe  their  continued 
exiftence  to  commerce. 

This  fame  Arab  from  Ainad  named  to  me  more  than  a fcore  of  cities,  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  province,  which  he  had  vifited.  As  I know  nothing  of  them  but  their 
names,  I (hall  not  fet  down  the  bare  lift. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  fea  ports,  concerning  which  I could  obtain  no  particular  in- 
formation. What  was  particularly  ftriking  in  the  lifts  of  names  mentioned  to  me,  was 
the  remarkable  refemblance  of  the  names  of  many  of  the  prefent  cities  in  Hadramaut,  to 
thofe  of  the  cities  of  Arabia  fpoken  of  by  the  mod  ancient  hiftorians.  Many  of  thefe 
eftabliftiments,  in  this  province,  mud  have  exifted  in  the  fame  (late  from  the  mod  re- 
mote antiquity.* 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  think,  that  a journey  through  this  province  might 
prove  at  lead  no  lefs  interefting  than  our  journey  through  Yemen.  The  difficulties  at- 
tending fuch  an  expedition,  could  not  be  gTeater  than  tnofe  which  we  had  to  druggie 
with.  I was  acquainted  with  a Turk,  who  related  to  me  with  what  eafe  and  fafety  he  had 
vifited  the  feveral  fea  port  towns  in  South  Arabia.  The  inhabitants  of  that  coaft,  re- 
membering the  wealth  which  ftrangers  ufed  to  bring  thither  in  former  times,  and  long 
accuflomed  to  receive  them  well,  would  undoubtedly  give  Europeans  a favourable  re- 
ception at  prefent. 


Chap.  XCII.  — Of  the  Sovereign  Princes  in  Hadramaut. 

THE  Bedouins,  and  inhabitants  of  the  hills,  have  here,  as  well  as  through  the  reft 
of  Arabia,  a number  of  independent  Schiechs ; but,  not  knowing  particulars,  I can  fay 
nothing  of  them. 

The  coads,  and  the  adjacent  country,  are  (hared  among  fovereigns  of  higher  dignity, 
whom  travellers  have  called  Kings,  although  they  take  only  the  title  of  Schiech  or 
Sultan.  TheSchiech  of  Schibam  I have  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  mod  powerful. 

Doan  belongs  to  a Schiech,  whom  I believe  to  be  a defeendant  of  Mahomet,  and  of 
the  family  of  the  Imams ; for  he  who  reigned  in  1 763  was  called  Sejid  Ifa  ol  Amudi. 
In  a neighbouring  city,  are  the  tombs  of  all  the  princes  of  the  illudrious  houfe  of 
Amudi. 
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. The  Schiech  of  Dafar  is  alfo  a Sovereign  Prince  ; but  I know  not  cither  his  name, 
or  the  extent  of  his  power. 

He  of  Kefcl.im,  called  by  feme  travellers,  King  of  Fartak,  Is  the  molt  powerful. 

Ills  dominions  comprehend  a cnnliUt  ruble  number  of  cities,  among  which  is  that  of 
Fartak  ; and  hence  the  fancied  kingdom  i Fartak,  vepitfentcd  in  various  maps.  One 
of  the  princes -of  Kefchim  may  have,  fotne  time  or  other,  re:  dial  in  that  city,  and  may 
thus  have  given  rife  to  the  idea  of  a Sovereign  of  fartak.  Betide  Ids  poffeliicns  on  the 
continent,  the  Schiech  of  K fchiin  ri  likewise  Lord  of  the  ifland  of  Soccaira,  or  Socca- 
tora,  famous  for  its  aloes.  'I  he  prcfunplive  htir  to  the  reigning  Schiech  is»;:hvays 
governor  of  this  ifland,  which  fu  nis  to  have  beloii  /'d  to  thefe  Arabi.  n Princes  from 
time  immemorial.  Arrian  relates  that,  in  the  period  concerning  which  he  writes,  it 
was  fubieft  to  the  Sovereigns  of  the  inccnfe  country.  The  (ini  Portuguefe  who  vifited 
Arabia  found  tltc  Prince  of  Kelchiin  Hill  in  the  uinlillurbcd  pofl'ellion  of  this  part  of  the 
ancient  donrnions  of  his  family. 

The  principality  of  Ainad  mull  be  exrenfive,  if  the  account  inav  be  credited,  which  I 
received  from  a native  of  a city  of  the  fame  name.  Bat  1 have  reafon  to  fufpeCt,  that 
the  Sovereign  of  Ainad  is  one  of  thole  Sultans  of  Jafa  who  have  conquered  foaie  terri- 
tories in  lfadrainaut. 

'1  here  arc  probably  frill  other  fovereign  frates  in  this  widely  extended  province.  But 
I had  not  opportunities  of  acquiring  farther  knowledge  of  a country,  which,  for  many 
reafons,  deferves  to  be  better  known. 

or  THE  PROVINCE  OF  OMAN. 

Chap.  XC1II.  — Of  Oman  in  general. 

THE  province  of  Oman  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  bv  the  ocean ; on  the  north  by 
the  Perftan  Gulph  ; on  the  well  and  the  fouth  by  extenfive  defarts.  I yifited  no  part  of 
it,  but  the  environs  of  Matkat ; and,  therefore,  do  not  fpeak  concerning  it  from  pcrfonal 
obfervation. 

It  is  pofTefred  by  a number  of  petty  Sovereigns,  the  mofl  confiderable  of  whom  is  the 
Tmain  of  Oman  or  Malkat.  The  Princes  of  Ilsjau,  Gabria,  Gafar,  Rank,  Gabbi, 
Dahliata,  Makaniat,  and  Seer,  have  the  title  of  Schiech. 

The  whole  weflern  fide  of  Oman  is  one  fandy  plain,  a day’s  journey  in  length,  and 
extending  from  the  village  of  Sib  to  the  town  of  Sohar.  The  Imam’s  territories  are 
mountainous  to  the  very  brink  of  the  fhore.  The  rivers  continue  to  How  throughout 
the  year,  all,  except  that  near  which  Sohar  Hands,  which,  traverfing  an  arid  plain,  lofes 
itfelf  among  the  fi  nds,  and  reaches  the  fea  only  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

The  country  affords  plenty  of  cheefe,  barley,  (entiles,  with  Several  different  forts  of 
grapes.  Of  dates  fuch  abundance  is  iiere  produced,  as  to  yield  an  annual  exportation 
of  feveral  fliips  lading ; and  there  is  variety  of  other  fruits,  ar.d  of  pulfe.  Here  are  alfo 
lead  and  copper  mines.  F ifhes  are  fo  plentiful  upon  the  coafr,  and  lb  eafily  caught,  as  to 
be  ufed  not  only  for  feeding  cows,  afles,  and  other  domeflic  animals,  but  even  as  manure 
to  the  fields.  v 

'I  lie  inhabitants  are  of  different  feels  in  religion,  and  mutually  regard  one  another  as 
heretics.  The  fubjecls  of  the  Imam  follow  one  Mull’uhaau  doctor;  thofe  of  the  Schicchs 
•another. 
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Chap.  XCIV.  — Of  the  Territories  of  the  Imam  of  Oman,  er  Majhat. 

THE  territory  poffeffed  by  the  Imam  of  Oman  is  pretty  extenfive,  and  contains  a 
good  many  towns,  moil  of  which  are  but  little  known.  1 (hall  mention  oi^y  fome  few 
particulars,  which  I learned  concerning  the  more  remarkable  among  them. 

Roftak,  a city  at  fome  di (lance  from  the  fea,  is  the  feat  of  thi  Sovereign.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  Dsjebbel  Akdar,  the  higheft  and  large!!  mountain  in  Oman,  and  diftmgttifhed 
for  its  fertility  it)  fruits,  efpecially  grapes.  Sohar  is  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city,  but 
greatly  decayed. 

South  from  Roftak,  Hands  Kalbat,  an  ancient  city,  which  was  once  in  a ficttrlftiing 
condition. 

The  Imam  of  Oman  poffeffcs  alfo  Kiloa  and  Sinsjibnr,  upon  the  eaftern  coal!  of  Africa, 
which  were,  not  long  linte,  conquered  by  one  of  his  auceftors. 

The  mod  important  and  heft  known  city  in  the  dominions  of  this  Imam  isMnlkat ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  he  is,  by  many  travellers,  called  King  of  Maikat.  It  Hands 
at  one  end  of  a beautiful  plain,  befide  a fmall  gulph,  encompafted  with  deep  rocks, 
forming  an  excellent  harbour,  in  which  tiie  largelt  veiiels. may  find  (helter.  This 
harbour  is  likewife  protefled  by  forts ; and  the  city  thus  fortified  both  by  art  and 
nature.  * 

Arrian  calls  it  Mofca,  and  (peaks  of  it  as  being,  even  then,  a great  emporium  of  the 
trade  of  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India.  Mafkat  has  over  enjoyed  this  advantage,  and  even 
at  prefent  poffeffcs  a conlidcrable  trade.  1 he  Portuguefe  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
it  in  1 508.  Two  churches,  one  of  which  is  now  a magazine,  and  the  other  the  houfc 
of  the  Wali  or  Governor,  dill  remain  to  (hew  that  they  were  once  ellablilhed  here.  An 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  their  conqueft  of  Maikat,  the  Portuguefe  were  driven  hence 
by  the  Arabs,  through  the  treacherous  aid  of  a Banian,  who  had  been  robbed  of  his 
daughter  by  the  Portuguefe  governor. 

In  no  other  Mahometan  city  are  the  Banians  fo  numerous  as  in  Maikat ; their  number 
in  this  city  amounts  to  no  fewer  than  twelve  hundred.  1 hey  are  permitted  to  live  agree- 
ably to  their  own  laws,  to  bring  their  wives  hither,  to  fet  up  idols  in  their  chambers,  and 
to  burn  their  dead.  If  a Banian  intrigues  here  with  a Muffulman  woman,  government 
does  not  treat  him  with  the  fame  feverity  as  he  would  meet  with  elfewhcre. 

With  refpec!  to  the  Imam’s  revenue,  I could  learn  nothing,  but  that  the  duties  levied 
upon  merchant  goods  amount  to  about  1 00,000  rupees.  At  Maikat,  Europeans  pay  five 
per  cent,  upon  imports ; Mahometans  fix  and  a half ; and  Jews  and  Banians  feven  per 
cent.  The  Imam’s  natural  fubjecls  pay  fix  per  cent,  in  kind,  upon  dates  exported; 
which  are  the  principal  article  that  the  country  affords. 


# 


Chap.  X C.V. — Of  the  Revolutions  of  Oman. 

THERE  are  in  Oman  three  very  ancient  and  illuftrious  families  ; thofe  of  Gafari, 
Hamani,  and  Arrabi.  The  latter  pretends  to  be  defeended  from  flic  Koreifch  of 
Mecca,  who  were  famous  before  the  days  of  Mahomet.  However  this  mav  be,  the 
family  of  Arrabi  have  long  reigned  at  Mafkat,  but  are  not  at  prefent  in  poifefiiun  of 
the  lupreme  power.  The  events  which  degraded  them  from  the  throne  are  conneQed 
with  the  liillory  of  Nadir  Schah,  the  laft  Monarch  of  Perfia^  In  order  to  convey 
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diftinft  ideas  of  them,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  go  back  to  fomc  things  that  happened  in 
the  lad  century. 

Imam  Malek,  of  the  houfe  of  Arrabi,  was  mafter  of  all  Oman,  and  added  to  his 
dominions,  by  conqucft,  Kunk,  Kifchme,  Hormus,  and  Baharein.  His  fon  ftill  extended 
thefe  conq^plts,  making  himfelf  mafler  of  Kiloa  and  Sinsjibar,  in  Africa.  But,  in 
the  reign  of  his  grandfon  Ben  Seif,  the  new  Monarch  of  Perfia,  Schah  Nadir  fent 
an  army  to  conquer  Oman.  The  Perfians  loll  many  of  their  number  among  the 
hills,  and  were  repulfed.  Ben  Seif  accordingly  continued  to  occupy  the  throne  till 
his  death. 

Upon  his  deceafe,  Mohammed  Gafari,  prince  of  Gabrin,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
greater  part  of  Oman,  and  a (Turned  the  title  of  Imam.  His  fon  El  Nafer  proved  un- 
able to  maintain  the  conquefts  of  his  father.  Seif  el  Afdi,  fon  to  the  tail  Imam  of  the 
family  of  Arrabi,  made  himfelf  be  proclaimed  Imam,  and  forced  Nafer  to  content  him- 
felf with  his  patrimony,  the  principality  of  Gabrin. 

Imam  Seif  el  Afdi  was  an  indolent  voluptuous  prince.  Not  content  with  a nume- 
rous Haram,  he  would  occafionally  attempt  the  chaftity  of  his  fubiefts  daughters.  He 
addifted  himfelf  to  the  ufe  of  wine  and  ftrong  liquors.  He  neglected  his  affairs  ; and, 
not  paying  his  foldiers,  who  were  Caffrc  llaves,  fuffered  them  to  harafs  and  pillage  his 
fubjects.  This  conduct  rendered  him  fo  odious,  that  Sultan  Murfched,  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, eafily  procured  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  Imam,  and  took  poffeflion  of  almoft  all 
Oman. 

Malkat  ftill  remained  in  allegiance  to  Imam  Seif ; and  he  maintained  himfelf  in  it, 
by  means  of  four  (hips  of  war,  and  of  the  profits  of  its  trade.  But,  becoming  yet  more 
odious  to  the  few  fubjects  who  ftill  obeyed  him,  by  perfeverance  in  his  imprudent 
conduft,  he  foon  found  it  impoflible  to  Hand  out  longer.  In  this  extremity,  he 
refolved  rather  to  yield  up  his  dominions  to  the  Perfians,  than  to  his  relation  Imam 
Murfched. 

Sailing  to  Perfia,  with  fome  veffels  which  ftill  remained  to  him,  he  obtained  from 
Nadir  Schah  a fleer,  under  the  command  of  Mirza  Toeki  Khan,  Governor  of  Schiraz. 
The  Perfian  Admiral,  upon  arriving  at  Oman,  made  Imam  Seif  drunk,  and  feized 
Malkat,  with  its  citadels.  Seif  not  knowing  well  what  to  do,  purfued  his  rival  Murfched 
with  the  Perfian  forces,  till  Murfched,  reduced  to  defpair  by  the  lofs  of  his  friends,  died 
by  a voluntary  death.  Imam  Seif  died  himfelf  foon  after,  at  Roftak,  opprelfed  with  the 
mortification  of  finding  himfelf  duped  by  the  Perfians. 

Tccki  Khan,  on  his  return  to  Schiraz,  revolted  againft  Nadir  Schah,  and  fought  to 
eftablilh  himfelf  in  the  fovereignty  of  Farfiftan.  It  is  well  known,  how  that  the  Perfian 
Monarch  qtialhed  this  rebellion,  and  punilhed  its  author.  But  thefe  difturbances  with- 
drew the  attention  of  the  Perfians  from  the  affairs  of  Arabia,  and  made  them  neglect  to 
keep  up  the  garrifon  in  Malkat. 


Chap.  XCVI.  — Of  the  reigning  Imam. 

AT  the  period  of  Toeki  Khan’s  expedition  into  Oman,  there  was  at  Sohar  a governor 
of  the  name  of  Achmed  ben  Sajid,  a native  of  a fmall  town  within  the  Imam’s  dominions. 
This  Achmed,  being  a man  of  ability  and  enterprife,  and  feeing  that,  after  the  death  of 
the  two  Imams,  he  fliould  be  under  a neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  fuch  potent  enemies  as 
the  Perfians,  made  his  peace  with  the  invaders,  and  managed  matters  fo  well,  that  Toeki 
Khan  confirmed  him  in  his  government. 
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During  the  civil  wars  in  Perfia,  a prince  of  Rank,  of  the  houfe  of  Arrabi,  the  prince 
of  Seer,  and  a nobleman  named  Bel  Arrab,  had  (hared  among  themfelves  the  fpoils  of 
the  laft  Imam.  Bel  Arrab  had  even  alTumed  the  title. 

Achmed,  feizing  the  Perfian  officers  in  Malkat  by  furprife,  forced  the  garrifon  to  fur- 
render,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city,  without  any  effufion  of  blood.  Gaining  to 
his  intered  the  firfl  Kadi,  who  officiates  as  Mufti  in  Oman,  he  obtained  from  him  a deci- 
fion,  that  he,  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  deferred  to  be  railed  to  the  dignity  of  its 
Sovereign.  In  virtue  of  thisdecifion,  Achmed  was  proclaimed  at  Malkat,  Imam  ofOman. 

As  loon  as  Imam  Bel  Arrab  heard  this  news,  he  prepared  to  attack  his  rival  with  an 
army  of  four  or  five  thoufand  men.  Achmed,  too  weak  for  refilbmce,  retired  into  a 
fortrefs  among  the  hills,  in  which  he  was  invefled  by  Itis  enemy,  and  would  have  been 
obliged  to  furrender  himfelf,  had  he  not  happily  efcaped  in  the  difguife  of  a camel 
driver.  Being  beloved  in  his  former  government,  he  found  means  to  affemble  feme 
hundreds  of  men,  and  with  thefc  marched  againlt  Bel  Arrab,  whofe  army  was  Hill 
encamped  among  the  hills.  He  divided  his  little  troop  into  detachments,  who  feized 
die  patl’es  of  the  valleys,  and  founded  their  trumpets.  Bel  Arrab,  fuppofing  himfelf  to 
be  circumvented  by  a drong  army,  was  (truck  with  a panic,  fled,  and  was  (lain  in  his 
flight  by  a fon  of  Achmed. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Bel  Arrab,  no  perfon  gave  Imam  Achmed  ben  Sajid 
any  further  dillurbance  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  throne  of  Omam,  except  a fon  of 
Imam  Murfched,  who  has  made  fome  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  deprive  him  of  the  fovereign 
authority.  Notwithftanding  thefe  attempts,  the  reigning  Imam  ha*  yielded  up  to  his 
rival  the  town  ofNahhel,  with  the  territory  belonging  to  it.  A brother  and  two  fons 
of  the  lad  Imam,  of  the  ancient  family,  are  Hill  living,  in  a private  Ration  indeed,  but 
in  circumdances  fo  opulent,  that  they  maintain  three  or  four  hundred  Haves.  The 
• reigning  Imam  has  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  thofe  princes  ; thus  connecting  his 
own  family  with  the  mod  illudrkms  perfons  in  his  dominions.  It  may  be  prefumed, 
therefore,  that  the  reigning  family,  although  but  newly  royal,  may  continue  to  keep 
poffeffion  of  the  throne. 

In  1765,  Imam  Achmed  had  reigned  fixteen  years,  to  the  full  fatkfaclion  of  his 
fubjetls.  He  faw  judice  promptly  and  uprightly  adrainillered,  without  partiality  to 
rank  or  religion.  Theft  was  fcarce  ever  heard  of.  At  Malkat  goods  remained  fafely 
in  the  dreets  by  night ; and  few  were  at  the  pains  to  bolt  their  doors.  The  reigning 
Imam’s  troops  confid  chiefly  of  Caffre  Haves,  who  are  well  paid,  armed  with  match- 
firelocks,  and  drictly  difeiplined.  Imam  Seif’s  (laves  and  foldiers  were  very  thievilh  ; 
drangers  had  mod  to  fear  from  them  who  were  guardians  of  the  public  fecurity. 

To  eke  out  his  fcanty  revenue,  the  Prince  does  not  difdain  to  deal  himfelf  in  trade. 
He  keeps  four  (hips  of  war,  and  a number  of  fmall  veffels,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  he 
employs  in  the  conveyance  of  goods,  chiefly  to  and  from  the  eadern  coad  of  Africa, 
where  he  pofleffes  dill  Iviloa  and  Sinjibar.  Some  other  fliips  are  kept  to  guard  the 
coad  ; but  this  they  do  fo  negligently,  or  fearfully,  that  pirates  venture  into  the  very 
road  of  Malkat. 

The  inhabitants  of  Oman,  although  not  fond  of  fea  fights,  are  neverthelefs  the  bed 
• mariners  in  all  Arabia.  They  have  feveral  good  harbours,  and  employ  many  fmall 
veffels  in  the  navigation  between  Jidda  and  Bafra.  To  this  lad  town  there  come  an- 
nually fifty  fuch  veffels,  called  Tramkis ; the  druclure  of  which  I deferibed  in  the 
account  of  our  paffage  from  Jidda  to  Loheia.  They  are  fewed  together  without  nails, 
the  planks  being  bound  with  cords. 

Two  numerous  tribes  of  Arabs  are  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  coffee  by  fea.  One 
of  thefe  tribes  once  dwelled  on  the  Jhores  of  the  Perfian  Gulph  ; but,  being  haraffed 
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by  turbulent  neighbours,  at  length  fought  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the  Imara 
of  Oinam. 


Chap.  XCVII.  — Of  the  Principality  of  Seer. 

THIS  petty  fovereignty  extends  from  Cape  Mufiendom  along  the  Perfian  Gulph. 
The  Perlians  call  it  die  country  of  Dsjulfar,  another  cape  near  Muflendom.  The 
Europeans  alfo  have  thus  learned  to  call  thefe  people  the  Arabs  of  Dsjulfar. 

T he  other  Arabs  call  it  Seer,  from  the  town  of  the  fame  name,  which  has  a good 
harbour,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  Schiech.  He  formerly  poflelfed,  and  indeed  ftill  retains, 
the  ille  of  Scharedsje,  with  foine  confiderable  places  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Gulph, 
among  which  are  Kunk  and  Lundsje. 

This  country  not  long  fince  acknowledged  the  fovereign  authority  of  the  Imam  ; but  it 
has  withdrawn  ilfelf  from  this  condition  of  dependence  ; and  the  Schiech  often  goes  to 
war  with  his  old  mafters.  Yet  he  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  defend  himfelf  without 
alii  fiance and  therefore  tkkes  care  to  live  in  a good  underflanding  with  the  other 
independent  Schiech*,  cfpccially  with  the  Schiech  of  Dsjau,  whofe  dominions  lie  weft- 
ward  from  Oman. 

The  prince  of  Seer  makes  fome  figure  among  the  maritime  powers  in  Htefe  parts. 
His  navy  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  the  Perfian  Gulph.  His  fubjects  are  much 
employed  in  navigation,  and  carry  on  a pretty  extenfive  trade. 

OF  THE  PROVINCES  OF  LACHSA  AND  KEDSJED. 

Chap.  XCV111.  — Of  Lachfa  in  particular. 

THIS  country  is  bounded  towards  the  eaft  by  the  Perfian  Gulph,  towards  the  fouth 
by  Oman,  weftward  by  the  province  of  Nedsjed,  and  northwaid  by  the  territories  of 
the  wandering  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bafra. 

It  is  alfo  denominated  Hadsjar,  and  fometimes  Bahhrcin.  The  latter  of  thefe  names, 
in  ft  rict  propriety,  belongs  only  to  the  ifland  of  Aual,  and  the  fmall  llles  depending 
■upon  it. 

I.achfa  affords  no  great  variety  of  productions.  Its  affes  and  camels  are  efteemed  to 
be  of  an  excellent  breed  ; and,  of  the  latter,  fome  theufands  are  annually  fold  into 
Syria.  In  the  interior  parts  of  this  province,  the  inhabitants  live  much  upon  dates : 
Upon  the  coafts,  pearl-tiftiing  is  followed  with  advantage ; and  there  is  a confiderable 
trade  in  foreign  commodities. 

With  refpect  to  religion,  the  inhabitants  of  Lachfa  are  divided.  Thofe  living  in  the 
towns  are  Shiites  ; but  the  peafams  arc,  like  the  Bedouins,  Sunnites.  Here  are  alfo 
Jews,  and  a great  many  Sabxtths,  or  Chriftians  of  St.  John. 

This  country  was  once  a province  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Arabs  have  long 
fince,  however,  Ihaken  off  the  Ottoman  yoke.  Many  Turks,  d.  feended  from  the 
ancient  Pachas,  ftill  remain  in  the  province,  and  enjoy  confiderable  eftates,  but  have  no 
Ihare  in  the  government. 

T he  province  of  Lachfa  belongs  in  fovereigftty  at  prefent  to  the  Schiech  of  the  Ara- 
bian tribe  of  Beni  Khaled.  The  reigning  Schiech,  in  1765,  \vas  Arar.  The  tribe  of 
Beni  Khaled  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  in  Arabia.  They  are  fo  tar  fpread  through 
the  defart,  as  often  to  harafs  the  caravans  palling  between  Bagdad  and  Kaleb.  The 
greater  part  of  Lachfa  is  inhabited  by  Bedouins,  and  other  petty  tribes  ; but  thefe  all 
acknowledge  tile  dominion  of  the  Schiech  of  Beni  Khaicd. 
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I could  learn  nothing  concerning  the  dries  in  the  interior  parts  of  i this  province* 
Lachfa,  the  feat  of  the  reigning  Schiech,  is  probably  a large  dty,  containing  confiderable 
buildings. 

Katif,  a town  of  fome  magnitude,  (lands  upon  the  coaft,  at  the  diftance  of  about  five 
German  miles  from  the  ifie  of  Bahhrcin.  The  inhabitants  earn  their  fubfiftence  by  the 
pearl  filhery.  When  any  are  too  poor  to  filh  at  their  own  rifk  and  expence,  they  hire 
their  labour  to  (Iranger  adventurers,  who  refort  hither  in  the  hotter  moftths  of  the 
year,  the  feafon  for  the  fifhing.  The  air  of  this  country  is,  however,  believed  to  be 
very  infalutary  in  fummer.  The  ruins  of  an  old  Portuguefo  fortrels  are  (till  to  be  feea 
near  this  place.  • 

Koueit  or  Gram,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Perfians  and  Europeans,  is  a fea  port  town, 
three  days  journey  from  Zobejer,  or  old  Bafra.  The  inhabitants  live  by  t le  filhery  of 
pearls  and  of  fifties.  They  are  faid  to  employ  in  this  fpecies  of  naval  induitry  more  than 
eight  hundred  boats.  In  the  favourable  feafon  of  the  year,  this  town  is  left  almoft  defo- 
late, every  body  going  out  either  to  the  fifliing,  or  upon  fome  trading  adventure.  Gram 
is  governed  by  a particular  Schiech,  of  the  tribe  of  Othema,  who  is  a vaiTal  to  the 
Schiech  of  Lachfa,  but  fometimcs  afpires  at  independence.  In  fuch  cafes,  when  the 
Schiech  of  Lachfa  advances  with  his  army,  the  citizens  of  Gram  retreat,  with  their 
effefts,  into*the  little  ifland  of  Feludsje.  Near  Graen  are  the  remains  of  another 
Portuguefe  fortrels. 

Between  the  territories  of  the  Schiech  of  Lachfa,  and  the  dominions  of  the  fovereign 
of  Oman,  are  a numerous  tribe,  denominated  A1  Mufillim,  and  poflelfing  feveral 
confiderable  towns,  the  names  of  which  are  unknown  to  me. 

Chap.  XCIX.  — Of  the  Province  of  Nedsjcd. 

THIS  province  is  of  vaft  extent.  It  comprehends  all  the  interior  parts  of  Arabia, 
lying  between  the  provinces  which  I have  above  briefly  deferibed,  and  the  defart  of 
Syria.  The  foil  is  various  ; among  the  hills  fertile,  and  bearing  abundance  of  fruits, 
especially  dates  ; but,  being  bounded  by  arid  tracts  of  country,  its  rivers  are  only  ihort 
ftreams,  which,  after  palling  through  the  valleys,  have  their  waters  abforbed  in  the  fandy 
plains,  before  they  can  reach  the  ocean.  Upon  this  account,  the  inhabitants  are,  in 
many  places,  obliged  to  dig  deep  wells ; and  cultivation  is  there  difficult,  or  almoft 
impoffible. 

The  Bedouins  inhabit  a great  part  of  this  province.  The  remainder  is  mountainous, 
full  of  cities  and  villages,  and  parcelled  out  among  fo  many  petty  fovereigns,  that  almoft 
every  little  town  has  its  own  Scliiech.  Formerly  when  the  power  of  the  Sherriffes  was 
at  its  height,  many  of  thefe  Schiechs,  who  were  fituate  in  the  vicinity  of  Hedjas,  were 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Sherriffe  of  Mecca.  At  prefeyt  they  pay  nothing. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  country  refemble  the  other  Arabs  in  their  moral  qualities; 
they  are  at  once  robbers  and  hofpitable.  As  thofe  petty  fovereigns  are  fo  numerous  in 
Nedsjed,  it  is  impoflible  for  any  traveller  to  pals  fafely  . through  this  country  ; the  firlt 
Schiech  whofe  territory  he  enters,  will  be  fure  to  rob  him,  if  it  were  only  to  prevent 
a neighbour  with  whom  he  is  at  war  from  profiting  by  this  aft  of  rapacity,  if  he  himfeif 
fliould  abftain  from  it.  The  caravan,  indeed,  travels  fafe  between  Oman  and  Mecca, 
becaufe  it  confifts  of  beggars  from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  gained.  But  the  Schiechs  of 
Nedsjed  levy  a contribution  upon  the  caravan  from  Bagdad,  on  its  way  to  Mecca,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Schiechs  of  Hedjas  levy  contributions  upon  thofe  from  Syria 
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and  Egypt.  I have,  however,  learned  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nedsjed  carry  on  a confi- 
derable  trade  among  themfelves,  and  with  their  immediate  neighbours  ; and  it  is  there- 
fore not  improbable  that  an  European  might  travel  in  fafety,  even  through  this  remote 
part  of  Arabia. 

The  people  appear  to  be  of  a very  warlike  charafter,  and  are  almoft  conftantly  in 
arms.  It  is  laid  that  none  of  their  young  meu  is  fullered  to  marry  till  after  he  has 
performed fome  gallant  aftion. 

Nedsjed  is  divided  into  two  wide  diftrifts ; El  Arad,  which  joins  Oman ; and  El 
Kherdsje,  dretching  to  the  confines  of  Yemen.  Several  of  the  towns  in  El  Arad  were 
named  tome;  among  others,  El  Aijsene,  the  birth  place'of  the  new  prophet  Abd  ul 
Wahheb,  of  whom  1 fhall  fhortly  fpeak. 

In  the  di drift  of  El  Kherdsje,  extending  northward  front  Hedjas  to  the  defart,  is  the 
city  of  Imam,  famous,  even  before  the  days  of  Mahomet,  for  being  the  native  city  of 
Mofeilama,  who  fet  himfelf  up  for  a propnet.  This  diftrift  contains  alfo  many  other 
cities. 

North  from  Nedsjed,  and  about  ten  days  journey  from  Bagdad,  is  the  famous 
mountain  of  Schamer,  of  confiderable  extent  and  fertility.  Between  this  moun- 
tain and  Syria  is  a hilly  traft  of  country,  denominated  Dsjof  al  Sirhan,  populous  and 
cultivated.  » 


Chap.  C . — Of  the  new  Religion  of  a Part  of  Nedsjed. 

IN  this  province  are  Sabaeans,  or  Chriftians  of  St.  John,  and  a few  Jews.  Its  other 
inhabitants  are  all  Mahometans,  and  were  once  rigid  Sunnites.  Some  time  fince,  a 
new  religion  fprang  up  in  the  diftrift  of  El  Ared.  It  has  already  produced  a revolution 
in  the  government  of  Arabia,  and  will  probably  hereafter  influence  the  ftate  of  this 
country  ftill  farther. 

The  founder  of  this  religion  was  one  Abd  ul  Wahheb,  a native  of  Aijsene,  a town  in 
the  diftrift  of  El  Ared.  T nis  man,  in  his  youth,  firft  ftudied  at  home  thofe  fciences 
which  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  Arabia  ; he  afterwards  fpent  fome  time  at  Bafra,  and 
made  feveral  journies  to  Bagdad,  and  through  Perfia. 

After  his  return  to  his  native  place,  he  began  to  propagate  his  opinions  among  his  - 
countrymen,  and  fucceeded  in  converting  feveral  independent  Schiechs,  whofe  fubjefts 
confequently  became  followers  of  this  new  prophet. 

Thefe  Scniechs,  who  had  hitherto  been  almoft  conftantly  at  war  among  themfelves, 
were  now  reconciled  by  the  mediation  of  Abd  ul  Wahheb,  and  agreed  to  undertake 
nothing  in  future  without  confulting  their  apoftle.  By  this  aflbeiation,  the  balance  of 
power  in  Nedsjed  was  deftroyed  : Thofe  petty  Schiechs,  who  couid  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence againft  any  of  the  members  of  the  league  feparately,  were  unable  to  refift  the 
whole  a’fting  together.  Wars  alfo  became,  from  the  fame  caufes,  more  keen  and  fre- 
quent, religion  now  intermingling  itfelf  with  other  grounds  of  difpute. 

Abd  ul  Wahheb  having  thus  reduced  great  part  of  El  Ared,  the  Schiechs  who  were 
worfted,  called  in  to  their  afliftance  Arar,  Schiech  of  Lachfa.  That  prince,  from 
motives  as  well  of  policy  as  of  religion,  complied  with  their  requeft,  and  fent  an  army 
into  El  Ared.  This  army  being  defeated  by  Abd  ul  Wahheb,  Schiech  Arar  marched 
thither  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand  men,  with  a train  of  artillery,  confifting  of 
three  old  pieces  of  cannon  and  a mortar.  He  laid  fiege  to  a fortrefs  Handing  on  a hill ; 
bui  as  he  could  make  no  ufe  of  his  artillery,  he  was  compelled,  after  f offering  fome 
lodes,  to  return  to  Lachfa. 
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I have  already  given  fome  account  of  the  adventures  of  Schiech  Mecrami  of  Neds- 
jeran  ; and  I at  the  fame  time  mentioned  that  he  was  in  fome  fort  the  head  of  a parti- 
cular fed.  An  Arabian  of  Lachfa  told  me,  that  there  was  a great  funilarity  between 
the  principles  of  Abd  ul  Wahheb,  and  thofe  of  Schiech  Mecrami.  It  fcems  to  be  fo. 
At  leaff  thofe  two  innovators  in  religion  mull  have  been  good  friends ; otherwife 
Schiech  Mecrami  could  not  have  palled  through  Nedsjed  with  a fmall  army,  to  attack 
the  potent  chief  of  Lachfa,  as  he  did  in  1764.  It  Ihould  feem , that  he  had  joined  Abd 
ul  Wahheb,  or  rather  his  fon  Mahomet,  who  had  by  this  time  fucceeded  his  father,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  Sunnite  Schiechs.  I was  even  told,  that  thefe  two  ailing  in  con- 
cert, had  fubdued  many  of  their  neighbours.  The  reft  wrote  to  all  the  Arabs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bafra,  during  the  time  of  my  Hay  in  that  city,  begging  their 
aflillance. 

After  the  death  of  Abd  ul  Wahheb,  his  fon  retained  the  fame  authority,  and  con- 
tinued to  profecute  his  views.  He  fullains  the  fupreme  ecclefialtical  charader  in  El 
Ared.  The  hereditary  Schiechs  of  the  fmall  Hates  in  that  country,  which  were  once 
independent,  do  indeed  Hill  retain  a nominal  authority ; but  Mahommed  is,  in  fad, 
fovereign  of  the  whole.  He  exads  a tribute,  under  the  name  of  Sikka,  or  aid,  for  the 
purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  war  againH  the  infidels. 

The  Sunnites  complain  of  his  perfecution.  But,  more  probably,  this  bigotted  and 
fuperHitious  fed  hate  and  calumniate  Mahomet  for  his  innovations  in  religion.  How- 
ever the  matter  be,  certain  it  is,  that  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nedsjed  as  are  unwil- 
ling to  embrace  the  new  religion  are  retiring  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Zobejer, 
the  ancient  Bafra,  which  had  decayed  to  little  better  than  a hamlet,  has  been  peopled 
by  thefe  refugees,  and  is  now  a large  town. 

As  I had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  any  of  the  difciples  of  this 
new  religion,  I can  fay  nothing  pofitive  with  refped  to  its  tenets.  I had  a converfation 
upon  this  head,  indeed,  with  an  Arabian  Schiech,  who  had  been  accuHomed  from  his 
youth  to  travel  with  merchants  through  all  Arabia,  and  had  vifited  the  principal  cities 
in  Nedsjed.  This  Bedouin  Schiech,  who  appeared  to  be  an  intelligent  man,  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  the  religion  in  queltion. 

Abd  ul  Wahheb  taught,  that  God  is  the  only  proper  objed  of  worlhip  and  invo- 
cation, as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world.  He  forbade  the  invocation  of  faints, 
and  the  very  mentioning  of  Mahomet,  or  any  other  prophet,  in  prayer,  as  pradices 
favouring  of  idolatry.  He  confidered  Mahomet,  Jcfus  Ohrid,  Mofes,  and  many  others, 
refpeded  by  the  Sunnites  in  the  charader  of  prophets,  as  merely  great  men,  whofe 
hidory  might  be  read  with  improvement ; denying,  that  any  book  had  ever  been 
written  by  divine  infpiration,  or  brought  down  from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  He 
forbade,  as  a crime  againH  Providence,  the  making  of  vows,  in  the  manner  of  the  Sun- 
nites,  to  obtain  deliverance  from  danger. 

This  account  of  the  Schiech  does  not  entirely  accord  with  what  was  told  me  by  fome 
Sunnites,  of  the  dodrines  of  Abd  ul  Wahheb.  Bur,  upon  this  head,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  give  credit  to  the  difciples  of  a fuperHitious  fed,  whofe  falfe  opinions  are  all 
combated  by  the  new  religion. 

The  Muffulman  religion,  as  profefTed  by  the  Sunnites,  is  furely  far  different  from 
what  it  was  inflituted  by  Mahomet.  This  fed  follow  the  authority  of  fome  commen- 
tators, who  explain  the  Alcoran  by  their  own  whimftes,  and  exalt  their  private  opinions 
into  dodrines  of  the  Mahometan  lyffem.  It  acknowledges  a long  train  of  faints,  who 
are  invoked  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  and  to  whom  many  abfurd  miracles  are  aferibed,  and 
thefe  faid  to  have  been  wrought  in  favour  of  perfons  who  addreffed  thcmfelves  to  the 
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feints,  in  preference  to  God.  It  gives  foith  to  the  virtues  of  amulets,  and  the  efficacy 
of  foolifh  vows.  In  fhort,  it  has  gradually  adopted  many  pieces  of  fuperftition,  which 
are  condemned  in  the  Alcoran,  and  juflified  only  by  the  (trained  interpretations  of  the 
doftors.  Other  feSs,  fuch  for  indance,  as  that  of  the  Zeidites,  have  corrupted  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  lefs  ; although  even  among  them  it  is  far  from  remaining  in  its 
original  purity. 

The  new  religion  of  Abd  ul  Wahheb  deierves  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a refor- 
mation of  Mahometifm,  reducing  k back  to  its  original  fimplicity.  He  has  gone  farther 
perhaps,  than  fome  other  reformers ; but  an  Arab  can  hardly  be  expected  to  adt  in 
i'uch  matters  with  a delicate  hand.  Experience  will  here  (hew,  whether  a religion,  fo 
dripped  of  every  thing  that  might  ferve  to  (hike  the  fenfes,  can  maintain  its  ground 
among  fo  rude  and  ignorant  a people  as  the  Arabs. 

The  impofture  or  Schiech  Mecranti  is  nowife  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  refor- 
mation. The  Schiech,  taking  advantage  of  the  rudenefs  of  his  countrymen,  has 
imprefled  them  with  a fanatical  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers,  giving  our,  that  he 
obtains  in  this  way  whatever  he  alks  from  God.  This  confidence  in  the  power  of  prayer 
is  not  inconfiftent  with  fimplicity  of  dottrine.  We  have  among  ourfelves  inftances, 
that  are  apt  to  feize  upon  the  mind,  in  an  age  illuminated  by  fcience,  and  profefling 
the  pureft  of  religions. 


OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  ARABIAN  STATES  UPON  THE  SEA-COAST  Op  PERS1A.- 

Chap.  Cl.  — Of  the  Arabs  inhabiting  around  the  Pcrfian  Gulph. 

OUR  geographers  are  wrong,  as  I have  elfewhere  remarked,  in  representing  a part 
of  Arabia  as  fubjeft  to  the  monarchs  of  Perfia.  So  far  is  it  from  being  fo,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Arabs  poflefs  all  the  fea-coaft  of  thePerfian  empire,  from  the  mouths 
ef  the  Euphrates,  nearly  to  thofe  of  the  Indus. 

Thefe  fettleinents  upon  the  coaft  of  Perfia  belong  not,  indeed,  to  Arabia  properly 
fo  called.  But,  fince  they  are  independent  of  Perfia,  and  ufe  the  fame  language,  and 
exhibit  the  fame  manners,  as  the  native  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  I (hall  here  fubjoin  a brief 
account  of  them. 

It  is  impoflible  to  afeertain  the  period  at  which  the  Arabians  formed  their  fettleinents 
upon  this  coaft.  Tradition  affirms,  that  they  have  been  eltablifhed  here  for  many  cen- 
turies. From  a variety  of  hints  in  ancient  hiftory,  it  may  bb  prel'umed,  that  the  Arabian 
colonies  occupied  their  prefent  fituation  in  the  time  of  the  firft  kings  of  Perfia.  There 
is  a ftriking  analogy  between  the  manners  aferibed  to  the  ancient  Ichthyophagi,  and 
thofe  of  thefe  Arabs. 

They  live  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  leading  a feafaring-life,  and  employing  them- 
felves  in  fifliing,  and  in  gathering  pearls.  They  ufe  little  other  food  but  fifh  and  dates ; 
and  they  feed  alfo  their  cattle  upon  fifti. 

They  prize  liberty  as  highly  as  do  their  brethren  in  the  defert.  Almoft  every  dif- 
ferent town  has  its  own  Schiech,  who  receives  hardly  any  revenue  from  his  fubje£ts  ; 
but,  if  he  has  no  private  fortune,  muft,  like  his  fubjeefs,  fupport  himfelf  by  his  induftry, 
either  in  carrying  goods,  or  in  fifliing.  If  the  principal  inhabitants  happen  to  be  ditla- 
tisfied  with  the  reigning  Schiech,  they  depofe  him,  and  choofe  another  out  of  the 
fame  family. 

Their  arms  are  a match-firelock,  a febre,  and  a buckler.  All  their  fifliing  boats 
f.rve  occafionally  as  ftiips  of  war.  But  a fleet  like  this,  that  muft  frequently  flop  to 
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' take  filh  for  food,  when  they  fhould  purfue  the  enemy,  can  never  perform  any  very 
great  exploits.  Their  wars  are  mere  Ikirmilhes  and  inroads,  never  ending  in  any  deci- 
five  aflion,  but  producing  lafting  quarrels,  and  a ftate  of  continual  hofl i Ht  y. 

Their  dwellings  are  fo  paltry,  that  an  enemy  would  not  take  the  pains  to  demolilh 
them.  And  as  from  this  circuinitance,  thefe  people  have  nothing  to  k)fe  upon  the 
continent,  they  always  betake  thcmfelves  to  their  boats  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
and  lie  concealed  in  fome  ifle  in  the  Gulph  till  he  have  retreated.  They  are  convinced 
that  the  Perfians  will  never  think  of  fettling  on  a barren  fhore,  where  they  would  be 
infefted  by  all  the  Arabs  who  frequent  the  adjacent  feas. 

Thefe  Arabs  are  Sunnites.  Tbey  regard  tne  Perfians,  who  are  Shiites,  with  abhor- 
rence, and  Ihun  all  alliance  with  them.  The  mutual  hatred  of  the  twro  feels,  was  even 
one  caufe  of  the  failure  of  Nadir  Schah’s  attempt  to  fubdue  thefe  Arabs.  In  the  pro- 
fecution  of  this  objeit,  the  ufurper  had,  at  immenfe  expence,  equipped  a fleet  of 
twenty-five  large  (hips  upon  the  Perfian  Gulph.  But  as  he  had  no  Perfian  failors,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  Indians,  who  were  Sunnites.  Thefe  refilling  to  fight  againfl  their 
brethren  of  the  fame  orthodox  faith,  maflacrcd  their  Schiite  officers,  and  carried  oflT 
the  (hips.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life.  Nadir  Schah  was  meditating  to  feize  thefe 
Arabs,  to  tranfport  them  to  the  fhores  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  fettle  a colony  of  Per- 
fians in  their  room.  His  tragical  death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  projedt ; and 
the  difturbances  in  Perfia  have  ever  fince  prevented  all  encroachments  from  that  quarter 
upon  the  liberty  of  thefe  Arabs. 

Their  government  and  prefent  political  firuation  feem  to  me  to  bear  a great  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  of  ancient  Greece.  Holtile  engagements  are  continually  a fighting,  and 
important  revolutions  happening  upon  the  Perfian  Gulph  ; but  the  Arabs  have  no 
hiltorian  to  fpread  their  fame  beyond  their  own  narrow  confines. 

Chap.  CII.  — Of  Places  fuljcfl  to  the  Dominion  of  Perfia. 

THE  Kings  of  Perfia,  although  not  mailers  of  thefe  coafts,  yet  retained  fome  places 
upon  them.  In  later  times,  the  Perfian  governors  of  thefe  places  have  fliaken  off  their 
allegiance,  and  have,  in  fome  meafure,  erefled  them  into  independent  fovereignties. 
The  chief  of  thefe  are  Gambron  and  Hormus. 

Gambpon,  a fea-port  town  in  the  province  of  Lariflan,  belonged  anciently  to  the 
Perfian  monarch.  After  the  death  of  Nadir  Schah,  a Perfian  named  Nafer  Khan,  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  province,  and  by  confcqucncc,  of  the  city.  He  acknowledges 
himfelf  vaffal  to  Vakeel  Kerim  Khan  of  Schiraz,  yet  pays  no  tribute,  and  refpedts  not 
the  Vakeel’s  authority,  unlefs  when  lie  comes  with  his  army  to  compel  him. 

The  city  of  Gambron,  which  has  been  alfo  called  Bender  Abbas,  was  famous 
through  all  the  lad  century,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent,  as  the  port  of  Schiraz, 
and  of  all  the  fouth  of  Perfia.  Its  trade  was,  at  that  time,  very  extenfive.  At  prefent 
it  is  very  low  ; nor  is  there  a fingle  European  counting-houfe  in  the  city.  This  decline 
has  been  occafioned  by  the  domeftic  difturbances  in  Perfia,  and  the  wars  and  difputes 
between  the  French  and  the  Englifh.  The  Dutch  for  a while  continued  to  carry  on  a 
petty  trade  here.  But  fince  they  formed  a fettlement  in  the  ifle  of  Karek,  they  have 
entirely  deferted  Gambron. 

The  ifle  of  Ormus,  fo  celebrated  of  old,  now  retains  nothing  of  its  ancient  fplen- 
dour.  It  belongs  at  prefent  to  Mulla  Ali  Schah,  a Perfian,  who  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  it  immediately  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Schah,  whole  admiral  he  had  been.  This 
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prince  of  Ormus  pofleffes  likewife  a part  of  the  ifle  of  Kifhme,  the  other  part  being  ' 
fubjeit  to  the  prince  of  Seer. 

South  from  Lariftan  is  Minau,  a confiderable  inland  town,  fix  leagues  diftant  from 
the  fea  (hore.  The  inhabitants  of  the  diflridl  in  which  it  lies  are  Shiites,  and  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture ; from  thefe  circumflances,  they  are  fometimes  induced  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Khan  of  Lauriflan. 

A tribe  of  Arabs,  denominated  Belludge,  inhabit  between  Minau  and  Cape  Jafke. 
They  are  mailers  of  a good  many  vcflels,  and  carry  on  a confiderable  trade  with  Bafra, 
upon  the  Arabic  Gulph,  and  even  venture  as  far  as  to  the  coalts  of  India.  Thefe  Arabs 
are  Sunnites  ; and  unity  of  religious  fentiments  has  occafioned  their  joining  the  party  of 
the  Afghans  in  the  late  revolutions  of  Perfia. 

Some  geographers  reprefent  thefe  Belludge  as  inhabiting  all  along  the  Perfian  coall, 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  and  have  defcribed  them  as  a warlike  people,  addifted  to 
piracy.  I know  not  whether  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  independent,  or  as  tributary 
to  Perfia.  More  probably,  they  acknowledge  no  fovereign  authority  but  that  of  their 
ewn  Schiechs.  Some  narratives  of  travels,  performed  in  the  lad  century,  relate  the 
extraordinary  adventures  of  a Prince  of  Jafke,  who  withftood  the  power  of  Schah  Abbas, 
till  he  was,  at  length  taken  oft'  by  treachery.  His  widow  continued  to  refill  the  Perfian 
king,  and  performed  deeds  worthy  of  the  heroines  in  the  ages  of  chivalry.  But,  it 
is  to  a Schiech  of  the  Belludge  that  the  Itory  is  properly  to  be  referred. 

The  country  from  Bender  Abbas,  northward  to  Delam,  refembles  the  Tehama 
in  Arabia ; it  is  an  arid  plain,  and  is  called  by  the  Perfians  Kermeftr,  or  the  hot 
country.  In  this  diftrift  I know  no  place  but  Khamir,  a caltle  fituate  upon  a preci- 
pitous rock,  which,  with  a fmall  tract  adjoining,  is  the  property  of  a particular 
Schiech.  Ships  come  hither  for  cargoes  of  fuiphur,  of  which  there  is  abundance  in  the 
neighbourhood. 


Chap.  CIII.  — Of  tlx  Territories  of  the  Tribe  of  Iloule. 

* THIS  numerous  tribe  are  mailers  of  all  the  coall  from  Bender  Abbas  to  Cape  Ber- 
diflan,  and  poflefs  all  the  ports  in  this  extent  of  coall.  One  part  of  the  trail  is  parched 
and  barren  ; but  a range  of  hills,  like  Dahr  Afban,  extend  nearly  to  the  fea,  and  afford 
wood,  which  is  cut  down  and  exported  by  the  inhabitants.  * 

Notwithllanding  thefe  natural  advantages,  the  Arabs  of  Houle  do  not  cultivate  their 
lands,  but  live  by  hunting  and  filhing.  They  are  Sunnites ; and  are  elteemed  among 
their  neighbours  for  valour.  If  their  forces  could  be  brought  to  ail  in  combination, 
they  might  ealily  conquer  all  the  cities  upon  the  Perfian  Gulph  j but  almolt  every  city 
is  fubjeit  to  a particular  Schiech  ; and,  although  thefe  Schiechs  are  all  defcendants  from 
the  fame  family,  they  choofe  rather  to  remain  petty  and  poor,  than  to  raife  themfelves 
to  a more  opulent  and  refpeilable  condition,  by  fubmitting  to  ail  in  concert,  under  the 
direilion  of  one  Grand  Schiech. 

The  following  are  the  Schiechs  or  Princes  of  the  tribe  of  Houle  : 

The  Schiech  of  Seer,  whom  I mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  Oman  j but  who, 
being  originally  from  this  country,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Houle,  poflefles,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gambron,  the  cities  of  Kunk,  Lundsje,  and  Ras  Heti.  His  fubjefts  export 
wo-d  for  fuel  and  charcoal. 

The  Schiechs  of  Mogho  and  Tsjasrack.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  of  thefe  dillrifts 
alfo  export  wood  j and  are  faid  to  be  the  bravefl  of  all  the  tribe  of  Houle. 
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Laftly,  the  Schieeh*  of  Naehelo,  Nabend,  Aaloe,  Txhhrie,  Schilu,  and  Konkoun. 
The  inhabitants  of  Naehelo  are  efteemed  to  be  very  ikilful  divers.  In  the  city  of  Kon- 
koun, the  inhabitants  of  which  are  of  a more  pacific  character  than  the  other  branches 
of  the  tribe  of  Houle,  both  Jews  and  Banians  refide. 

Perfians,  who  have  no  (hips,  but  live  by  hufbandry,  occupy  the  tract  between  die 
principality  of  Abu  Schxrr  and  Cape  Berdiftan. 


Chap.  CIV.  — Of  the  Principalities  of  Abu  Scbethbr  and  Bender  Rigb. 

ABU  Schxhhr,  the  capital  of  the  independent  ftate  of  the  fame  name,  poflefies  a 
commodious  harbour,  in  which  (hips  can  come  up  clofe  to  the  houfes.  This  circum- 
(lance  induced  Nadir  Schah  to  ftation  a fleet  here,  of  which  fome  remains  are  to  be 
(till  fecn.  Since  that  time,  this  city  has  been  better  known,  and  more  conflderablc. 
It  is  at  prefent  the  fea-porc  town  of  Schiraz  ; and  the  Englifli,  the  only  European  nation 
who  continue  to  trade  with  Perfia,  have  a factory  here. 

The  Arabs  inhabiting  the  diftrict  of  Abu  Schxhhr  are  not  of  the  tribe  of  Houle. 
There  are  among  them  three  eminent  families ; the  two  firlt  of  which  have  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  fettled  in  this  country.  The  third,  named  Matarifch,  came  lately 
from  Oman,  where  they  were  employed  in  (idling,  entered  into  alliance  with  the  other 
two,  and  found  means  to  ufurp  the  fovereign  authority,  which  they  have  now  held 
forfeveral  years. 

The  prefent  Schiech,  Nafer,  of  the  family  of  Matarifch,  poflefTes  likewife  the  ifle  of 
Bahhrein,  upon  the  coall  of  Arabia,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  keep  on  foot  fome 
(hipping.  He  alfo  has  confiderable  domains  in  Kermefir,  which  he  holds  from  Kerim 
Khan,  with  whom  Nafer’s  children  are  placed  as  hoflages  for  their  father’s  fidelity. 
It  is  a happy  circumflance  for  Schiraz,  that  the  Prince  of  Abu  Schxhhr  can  thus  be 
retained  in  the  interefts  of  Perfia  by  means  of  his  poffeflions  in  Kermefir. 

Schiech  Nafer  was  a Sunnite  ; but  in  hopes  of  being  appointed  admiral  of  the  Per- 
fian fleet,  he  became  a Shiite,  and  married  a Perfian  lady.  Thefe  two  Heps  have 
proved  very  injurious  to  him  and  his  family.  He  is  odious  to  his  fubjefts  and  neigh- 
bours ; and  his  children  are  no  longer  counted  among  the  Arabian  nobility. 

Bender  Rigk,  the  feat  of  the  prince  of  this  name,  is  a city  encompaffed  with  walls 
in  an  indifferent  (late,  and  lies  north  from  Abu  Schxhhr.  The  petty  ftate,  of  which 
this  is  the  capital  city,  comprehends  feveral  other  places  in  Kermefir,  which  render  its 
fovereign  in  fome  meafure  dependent  upon  Kerim  Khan.  The  Arabs  of  this  princi- 
pality are  chiefly  addi&ed  to  a fea-faring  life  ; the  Perfians  inhabiting  its  back  parts  are 
hufbandmen. 

The  reigning  family  of  Bender  Rigk  are  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  Beni  Saab,  and  are 
originally  from  Oman  ; but  the  grandfather  of  the  prefent  prince,  having  become  a 
Shiite,  and  married  a Perfian  lady,  this  family  are  no  longer  counted  by  the  Arabs, 
among  their  genuine  nobility. 

The  reigning  Prince  of  Bender  Rigk,  Mir  Mahenna,  is  diftinguilhed  through  this 
country  for  his  vices  and  cruelties,  as  one  of  the  mod  execrable  tyrants  that  ever 
exifted.  He  made  fervants  murder  his  father  in  his  own  prefence,  becaufe  the  old 
man  had  a predilection  for  his  eldeft  fon.  He  killed  his  mother,  becaufe  (he  reproached 
him  for  his  crimes.  He  caufed  his  brother,  and  fixteen  of  his  other  relations,  to  be 
aflafiinated,  that  he  might  eftablifti  himfelf  in  unqueftioned  pofTeflion  of  the  throne*. 
He  drowned  two  of  his  fillers,  becaufe  a neighbouring  prince  had  alked  one  of  them 
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in  marriage.  He  cxpofes  all  die  female  children  that  happen  to  be  born  to  him.  In 
176?,  t'  is  detellable  monfter  was  under  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

Mir  Mahenna  had  fallen  twice  into  the  hands  of  Kerim  Khan.  From  his  firfl  cap- 
dvity  he  made  his  cfcape,  upon  a defeat  which  the  governor  of  Perfia  fullered.  He 
obtained  his  liberty  the  fecond  time,  by  the  good  offices  of  Ills  filter,  who  was  married 
to  a Perfian  officer.  Upon  returning  into  lus  own  dominions,  he  immediately  began 
to  pillage  the  caravans  which  travelled  between  Scliiraz  and  Abu  Schashhr,  and  to  praftife 
piracy.  Kerim  Khan  prepared  to  chaltife  him,  and  befieged  his  capital,  but  without 
iuccefs. 

In  the  year  1765,  the  fame  Kerim  Khan  fent  to  demand  payment  of  the  tribute  due 
for  his  poffelfions  in  Kermefir  ; but  Mir  Mahenna  maltreated  the  officer  who  was  fent 
on  the  errand,  and  caufed  his  beard  to  be  (haven.  Kerim  Khan  then  fent  a firong 
army  again!!  him,  whicli  conquered  Bender  Rigk,  and  all  his  territories.  Mir  Mahenna 
had,  however,  prudently  retired,  before  it  was  too  late,  with  his  troops,  and  a part  of 
his  fubjefts,  into  a defart  ifle  called  Khoueri,  where  he  waited  till  the  Perfian  army 
(hould  retire  from  his  country.  After  they  were  gone,  he  returned  out  of  the  id  and, 
expelled  the  garril'on  from  Bender  Rigk,  and  recovered  poflellion  of  his  dominions. 

The  tyrant  had  abandoned  himfelf  to  drunkennels  ; and  had  begun  to  exercife  bis 
cruelties  upon  his  troops  to  fuch  excefs,  as  to  cut  off  the  nofes  and  ears  of  fome  of 
the  principal  officers ; yet-his  foldiers  were  dill  fo  lleadily  attached  to  him,  that,  even 
in  the  period  of  his  exile,  he  took  the  ifie  of  Karek  from  the  Dutch.  A band  of  robbers 
never  abandon  their  chief,  while  he  continues  to  (hare  the  plunder  among  tliera. 


Chap.  CV.  — Of  the  Tribe  of  Kiab,  and  their  Shiecb  Soliman. 

THE  Arabian  tribe  of  Kiab,  or  as  the  Perfians  pronounce  it,  Tsjab,  inhabit  the 
farthell  point  upon  the  fide  of  the  Perfian  Gulph.  'lhey  were  in  fmall  confideration 
before  the  reign  of  their  prefent  Schiech  Soliman,  whoi’e  fame  hath  even  reached 
Europe,  in  ccatidquencc  of  a quarrel  he  had  with  the  Englifli,  in  which  he  took  foine 
of  their  (hips.  ' 

This  Schiech  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  Perfia,  and  of  the  defects  in  the 
government  of  Bafra.  He  began  with  fubduing  his  petty  independent  neighbours  ; after 
which  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  feveral  large  diftricts  in  Perfia,  and  protnifed  tribute 
to  the  Khans  who  were  contending  for  the  throne  of  that  dill  ratted  empire.  None  of 
them  ever  attempted  to  exatl  tribute  but  Kerim,  and  he  contented  himfelf  with  a fmall 
fum.  Soliman  then  extended  his  conquelts  towards  Bafra.  He  cultivated  the  friend- 
(hip  of  the  Ajals,  the  chief  people  of  that  country  ; and  at  lafl  made  h:mfelf  mailer 
of  all  the  ifles  between  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  commonly  called  the  country  of 
Schat  el  Arrab. 

Having  puihed  his  conquetts  to  the  navigable  rivers,  he  endeavoured  to  form  a 
naval  force.  He  built  his  firfl  vcffel  in  1758  ; and  in  1765  lie  had  ten  large,  and 
feven  fmall  fhips. 

In  the  fame  year,  1765,  Kerim  Khan  fent  a force  againfl  him,  too  powerful  for  him 
to  refill.  He  then  tranfported  his  treafures  and  troops  from  ifle  to  ifle,  till  he  had 
carried  them  to  the  well  of  Schat  el  Arrab.  The  Perfians  could  not  purfue  him  for 
want  of  (hips,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  retire.  The  Pacha  of  Bagdad  then 
ordered  his  forces  to  attack  Soliman  ; but  he  retreated  among  the  ifles,  and  eicaped  the 
Turks  now,  as  he  had  before  avoided  the  Periians. 

10  * The 
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The  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Kiab  extends  from  the  defart  of  Arabia  to  the  country 
of  Hindean,  and  northward  to  the  principality  of  Havifa.  It  is  watered  by  feverat 
rivers,  large  and  final].  It  abounds  in  dates,  rice,  grain,  and  pafture.  Its  principal 
cities  are  Damek,  lying  within  Perfia,  Hafar,  and  Ghoban,  the  feat  of  a Schiech,  near 
one  of  the  moutlis  of  the  Euphrates. 


Chap.  CVT.  — Of fome  other  independent  States. 

HINDIAN,  north  from  Bender  Rigk,  and  bordering  on  the  poffeflions  of  tlie  tribe 
of  Kiab,  is  a finall  dillridt,  fubjed  to  a particular  favereign.  The  Arabs  who  inhabit 
it  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  lands  and  their  cattle. 

Havifa,  a city  and  diftrid  in  the  back  parts  of  the  country  bordering  on  thePerfian 
Gulph,  belongs  to  a defeendant  from  Mahomet.  This  prince  is  named  Maula,  and 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 

Upon  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  Perfian  Gulph  are  many  ifles,  and  moll  of  them 
inhabited.  Except  Ormus,  none  of  them  conftitutes  an  independent  Hate.  The 
different  princes  on  the  continent  poffefs  the  ifles  adjoining  to  their  refpedive  dominions. 

On  the  weftem  fide  of  the  Gulph  is  an  ifle,  or  rather  a duller  of  ifles,  known  to 
the  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Bahhrein.  The  Arabs  call  the  large!!  of  thefe  ifles 
Aval ; and  each  of  the  fmaller  has  its  particular  name.  As  this  ifle  is  famous  for  the 
pearl  fifhery,  and  has  undergone  many  revolutions,  and  often  changed  its  mailer,  I 
mull  fay  a few  words  of  it. 

Bahhrein  is  a fortified  city,  upon  the  ifle,  known  either  by  the  fame  name,  or  by  the 
name  of  Aval.  In  this  ifle  were  once  three  hundred  and  fixty  towns  and  villages.  At 
prefent  it  contains,  befide  the  capital,  only  fixty  wretched  villages.  A long  feries  of 
wars  have  ruined  the  others. 

This  ifle  produces  great  abundance  of  dates.  But  its  chief  dependence  is  upon  the 
pearl  filhery,  as  the  bell  pearls  are  found  here  in  great  abundance.  The  duties 
upon  the  two  articles  of  dates  and  pearls  affords  us  Sovereign  a lack  of  rupees, 
or  300,000  French  Uvres.  Out  of  this  revenue  he  is  obliged  to  maintain  a garrifon  in 
the  city. 

Bahhrein  belonged  once  to  the  Portuguefe.  When  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
Perfian  Gulph,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Schiech  of  Lachfa,  but  was  taken  from  him 
by  thePerfians.  The  Imam  of  Oman  then  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  but  gave  it  up 
again  to  the  Perfian  monarch  for  a fum  of  money.  After  fome  time,  during  the  inroad 
of  the  Afghans,  the  Perfian  governor  gave  it  up  to  the  Schiech  of  Nabend,  of  the  tribe 
of  Houle.  Another  Houlite,  the  Schiech  of  Tsehhrie,  expelled  him  of  Nabend.  Nadir 
Schah’s  admiral  then  feized  it ; but,  after  his  departure,  the  Schiech  of  Tiihhrie 
recovered  it.  During  the  late  troubles  in  Perfia,  the  Schiech  of  Aftoe  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  this  ifle,  but  was  immediately  difpoffeffed  by  the  princes  of  Abu  Schtehhr  and 
Bender  Rigk,  who  conquered  it  together.  The  firll  of  thefe  princes  drove  out  the 
fecond,  and  was  in  his  turn  expelled  by  the  Beni  Houle.  In  1765,  it  had  returned 
again  into  the  poffeflion  of  the  Schiech  of  Abu.  Schashhr,  and  he  was  then  foie  monarch 
ol  the  ifle  of  Bahhrein. 

From  this  narrative,  the  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the  continual  revolutions  which 
take  place  among  this  multitude  of  petty  princes.  At  Bafra  I learned  fome  particulars 
concerning  their  complicated  quarrels,  which  I could  not  well  comprehend  : I was  told, 
chat  every  Arab  prince  was  always  at  open  war  with  two  or  three  others  of  his  own 
Nation. 

vol.  x.  s • Thfr 
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The  navigation  is  continually  difturbed  and  interrupted  by  thefe  ftrong  quarrels. 
On  board  any  Arabian  veffel,  paffengers  are  always  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  one  enemy  or  another.  It  is  only  on  board  an  European  (hip,  which  the  Arabian 
fmall  craft  dare  not  attack,  that  one  can  perform  this  voyage  in  fafety. 

Chap.  CVTI.  — Of  the  IJle  of  Karet. 

TIITS  ifle,  which  lies  on  the  eaft  coafl  of  the  Perfian  Gulph,  between  Abu  Schxhhr 
and  Bender  Rigk,  contains  only  a fingle  village  ; but  the  aqueducts  cut  in  the  rocks, 
which  flill  remain,  (hew  it  to  have  been  once  more  populous  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
which  is  about  five  leagues  in  circumference. 

Karek  has  become  famous,  in  confequence  of  the  fettlement  lately  formed  upon  it 
by  the  Dutch,  and  fince  given  up  by  them.  As  tliis  event  has  made  fome  noife  in  the 
world,  I (hall  give  a brief  account  of  it. 

The  Dutch  carried  on  a great  trade  to  Bafra,  and  had  for  the  principal  direitor  of 
their  factory  there  a Baron  Kniphaufen^  who  was  much  refpetled  in  that  city.  This 
German  having  embroiled  himfelf  with  the  Governor,  in  confequence  of  fome  affair 
of  gallantry,  was  caft  in  prifon,  and  might  have  loft  his  head,  had  he  not  paid  a large 
fum  of  money  for  his  liberty.  Before  he  (ailed  for  Batavia,  he  obtained  from  the 
faftory  at  Bafra  a written  atteftation  of  the  innocence  of  his  conduit ; and  the  Dutch 
Eaft  India  Company  approved  of  all  he  had  done. 

In  confequence  of  his  difference  with  the  Governor  of  Bafra,  Mr.  Kniphaufen  had 
agreed  with  Mir  Nafer,  prince  of  Bender  Rigk,  to  whom  Karek  belonged,  that  the 
Dutch  fhould,  for  a certain  annual  rent,  be  allowed  to  feat  their  factory  there.  The 
government  at  Batavia  relilhed  the  project,  which  was,  in  fait,  a very  wife  one,  and 
lent  the  Baron,  with  two  great  (hips,  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Upon  arriving  at  Karek,  he  feized  fome  (hips  from  Bafra,  and  detained  them,  till  he 
received  reftitution  of  the  fum  which  he  had  paid  for  his  liberty.  He  built  a large 
fquare  magazine  upon  the  iftand,  and  raifed,  by  degrees,  four  towers  at  its  comers, 
each  of  which  he  furnifhed  with  fix  cannons.  Mir  Nafer,  diffatisfied  at  the  erection 
of  thefe  fortifications,  attacked  the  Dutch,  who  attacked  him  in  his  turn,  but  could  not 
follow  him  into  his  faftneffes.  This  petty  war  proved,  however,  very  expenfive  to  the 
Company. 

Baron  Kniphaufen,  after  governing  Karek  with  fovereign  authority  for  five  years, 
was  fucceeded  by  Mr.  Vanderhulft,  who  having  been  previoufly  employed  at  Balra, 
and  knowing  the  Arabs,  thought  it  his  duty  to  profecute,  with  Mir  Mahenna,  the  new 
prince  of  Bender  Rigk,  the  war  which  had  been  waged  againft  his  father.  Mir  Ma- 
henna, by  a ftratagem,  feized  two  armed  veffels  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and  unfuc- 
cefsfully  attempted  a defeent  upon  the  illand.  Mr.  Vanderhulft  then  enlarged  his  foo- 
tifications,  and  formed  the  plan  of  a town,  which  was  foon  peopled  with  Perfians 
and  Arabs. 

This  fettlement  might  he  lucrative  to  the  officers  employed  about  it ; but  the  expences 
of  the  war  and  the  garrifons  coqfumed  the  Company’s  profits,  and  they  determined  to 
abandon  it ; but  the  profpeit  of  an  advantageous  trade  with  l’erfia  induced  them  to  hold 
it  fome  time  longer.  The  new  governor,  Mr.Bufchmann,  therefore,  concluded  a peace 
with  Mir  Mahenna ; after  which  the  trade  met  with  no  interruption. 

His  fucceffor,  Mr.  Van  flouting,  although  in  other  refpects  a man  of  merit,  did  not 
conduit  himfelf  fo  prudently,  being  a (tranger  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  Arabs, 
and  having  no  experienced  officers  under  him.  He  was  not  careful  to  obfcrve.a  neu- 
• trality 
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trality  in  the  quarrels  between  the  prince  of  Abu  Schaehhr  and  Mir  Mahenna  ; but,  in 
concert  with  the  former,  attacked  the  latter  in  his  retreat  in  the  ifland  of  Khoueri. 
Mir  Mahenna  allowed  his  enemies  to  approach ; and,  when  he  faw  them  in  fecurity, 
fell  upon  them  with  his  cavalry,  and  entirely  difcomfited  the  troops  of  the  Dutch,  and 
of  Abu  Schaehhr. 

Emboldened  by  this  fuccefs,  Mir  Mahenna  made  a dcfcent  upon  the  ifle  of  Karek, 
and  befieged  the  town.  Mr.  Van  Houting  differed  himfelf  to  be  outwitted  by  aPerfian, 
by  whom  he  was  perfuaded  to  permit  Mir  Mahenna  to  enter  the  fort  with  a fmall 
retinue,  in  order  to  agree  upon  terms  for  an  accommodation.  The  Arab  then  made 
the  Dutch  garrifon  prifoners,  and  fent  them  to  Batavia.  Tliis  event  happened  in  the 
end  of  December  1765. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  will  put  thcmfelves  to  the 
trouble  of  expelling  the  conqueror,  and  renewing  their  enabiilhment  on  the  ifle  ofKarek. 

OE  THE  BEDOUINS,  OR  WANDSRINO  ARABS. 

Chap.  CVIII.  — Peculiarities  in  tbe  Manners  of  the  Bedouins. 

THE  Arabs  fettled  in  cities,  and  efpecially  thofe  in  the  fea  port  towns,  have  loll 
fomewhat  of  their  diftinftive  national  manners,  by  their  intercourfe  with  ftrangers ; but 
the  Bedouins,  who  live  in  tents,  and  in  feparate  tribes,  have  dill  retained  the  cuflom* 
and  manners  of  their  earlieft  anceftors.  They  are  the  genuine  Arabs,  and  exhibit,  in 
the  aggregate,  all  thofe  characteridics  which  are  diilributed  refpeftively  among  the  other 
branches  of  their  nation. 

I have  repeatedly  noticed  the  different  acceptations  in  which  the  wo«d  Schech  or 
Schiech  is  ufed.  Among  the  Bedouins  it  belongs  to  every  noble,  whether  of  the  higheft 
or  the  lowed  order.  Their  nobles  are  very  numerous,  and  compofe  in”!  manner  the 
whole  nation ; the  plebeians  are  invariably  aftuated  and  guided  by  the  Schiech*,  who 
fuperintend  and  dir  eft  in  every  tranfaftion. 

The  Schiechs,  and  their  fubjefts,  are  bom  to  the  life  of  Ihepherds  and  foldiers.  The 
greater  tribes  rear  many  camels,  which  they  either  fell  to  their  neighbours,  or  employ 
them  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  or  in  military  expeditions.  The  petty  tribes  keep 
docks  of  flieep.  Among  thofe  tribes  which  apply  to  agriculture,  the  Schiechs  at  lead 
live  always  in  tents  and  leave  the  culture  of  their  grounds  to  their  fubjefts,  whofe 
dwellings  are  wretched  huts. 

It  is  the  difference  in  their  ways  of  living  that  conditutes  the  great  didinftions  which 
charafterife  the  different  tribes.  The  genuine  Arabs  difdain  hufbandry,  as  an  employ, 
ment  by  which  they  would  be  degraded.  They  maintain  no  domedic  animals  but  fheep 
and  camels,  except  perhaps  hories.  Thofe  tribes  which  are  of  a pure  Arab  race  live  on 
the  flefh  of  their  buffaloes,  cows,  and  horfes,  and  on  the  produce  of  fome  little  plough- 
ing. The  former  tribes,  didinguifhed  as  noble  by  their  poffeflion  of  camels,  are  deno- 
minated Abu  el  Abaar  ; and  the  fecond  Mosedan.  The  latter  are  edeemed  a middle 
clafs,  between  genuine  Arabs  and  peafants.  I have  heard  fome  tribes  mentioned  con- 
temptuoufly,  becaufe  they  kept  buffaloes  and  cows.  The  Mosedan  tranfport  their 
dwellings  from  one  country  to  another,  according  as  padurage  fails  them ; fo  that  a 
village  often  arifes  fuddenly  in  a fituation  where,  on  the  day  before,  not  a hut  was  to 
be  feen. 

The  genuine  Bedouins,  living  always  in  the  open  air,  have  a very  acute  fmell. 
They  dillike  cities,  on  account  of  the  foetid  exhalations  produced  ^bout  them.  They 
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cannot  conceive  how  people,  who  regard  cleanlinefs,  can  bear  to  breathe  fo  impure  air. 

I have  been  allured,  by  perfons  of  undoubted  veracity,  that  fome  Bedouins,  if  carried 
to  the  fpotfrom  which  a camel  has  wandered  aftray,  will  follow  the  animal  by  fmelling 
its  track,  and  diftinguifh  the  marks  of  its  footfteps,  by  the  fame  means,  from  thofe  of 
any  other  beads  that  may  have  travelled  the  fame  way.  Thofe  Arabs,  who  wander  in 
the  dalart,  will  live  five  days  without  drinking,  and  difcover  a pit  of  water  by  examining 
die  foil  and  plants  in  its  environs.  They  are  faid  to  be  addicted  to  robbery  ; and  the 
accufation  is  not  entirely  unfounded ; but  may  be  laid  equally  to  the  charge  of  all 
nations  that  lead  an  erritic  life.  The  Schiechs  ride  continually  about  on  their  horfes  or 
dromedaries,  infpe&ing  the  conduit  of  their  fubjects,  vifiting  their  friends,  or  hunting. 
Traverling  the  defart,  where  the  horizon  is  wide  as  on  the  ocean,  they  perceive  tra- 
vellers at  a didance.  As  travellers  are  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  wild  traits,  they 
naturally  draw  nigh  to  thofe  whom  they  difcover,  and  are  tempted  to  pillage  the  ftxanger* 
w'hen  they  find  their  own  party  the  dronged.  Befides,  travellers  palling  through  thefe 
defarts  go  generally  in  caravans ; and  a fingle  perfon,  or  a finall  party,  has  a lingular 
and  fufpicious  appearance,  which  is  a temptation  to  the  Bedouins. 

In  Arabia,  as  in  all  other  thinly  inhabited  countries,  robbery  is  pracHfed  ; but  the 
Arabian  robbers  are  not  cruel,  and  do  not  murder  thofe  whom  they  rob,  unlefs  when 
travellers  Hand  upon  the  defenfive,  and  happen  to  kill  a Bedouin,  whofe  death  the  others 
are  eager  to  revenge.  Upon  all  other  occafions  they  ail  in  a manner  condftent  with 
their  natural  hofpitality.  Upon  this  head  I have  heard  fome  anecdotes,  which  it  mar 
not  be  amifs  to  introduce  here. 

A Mufti  of  Bagdad,  returning  from  Mecca,  was  robbed  in  Nedsjed.  He  entered 
into  a written  agreement  with  the  robbers,  who  engaged  to  conduit  him  fafe  and  found 
to  Bagdad  for  a certain  fum,  payable  at  his  own  houfe.  They  delivered  him  to  the 
next  tribe,  thofe  to  a third ; and  he  was  thus  conveyed  from  tribe  to  tribe,  till  he  arrived 
fafe  at  home. 

An  European,  belonging  to  a caravan  which  was  plundered,  had  been  infeited  with 
the  plague  upon  his  journey.  The  Arabs,  feeing  him  too  weak  to  follow  his  compa- 
nions, took  him  with  themfelves,  lodged  him  without  their  camp,  attended  him  till  he 
was  cured,  and  then  fent  him  to  Bafra. 

An  Englilhman,  who  was  travelling  exprefs  to  India,  and  could  not  wait  for  the 
departure  of  a caravan,  hired  two  Arabs  at  Bagdad,  who  were  to  accompany  him  to 
Bafra.  By  the  way  he  was  attacked  by  fome  Schiechs,  againft  whom  he  at  firft  defended 
himfelf  with  his  piftols ; but,  being  hard  preffed  by  their  lances,  was  forced  to  furrender. 
The  Arabs,  upon  whom  he  had  fired,  bear  him  till  he  could  not  walk.  They  then 
carried  him  to  their  camp,  entertained  him  for  fome  time,  and  at  lad  conduced  him 
fafe  to  Bafra.  When  Mr.  Forfkal  was  robbed  by  the  Arabs  in  Egypt,  a peafant,  who 
accompanied  him,  was  beaten  by  the  robbers,  becaufe  he  had  piftols,  although  he  had 
made  no  attempt  to  defend  himfelf  with  them. 

The  pillaging  of  the  caravans  is  not  always  owing  merely  to  the  propenfity  which 
the  Arabians  have  to  robbery.  Their  pillaging  expeditions  are  commonly  conlidered 
by  themfelves  as  lawful  hoftilities  againft  enemies  who  would  defraud  the  nation  of  their 
dues,  or  againft  rival  tribes,  who  have  undertaken  to  protect  thofe  illegal  traders. 

In  one  of  thofe  expeditions,  a few  years  fince,  undertaken  againft  the  Pacha  of  Da- 
mafeus,  who  was  conductor  of  the  Syrian  caravan  to  Mecca,  the  tribe  of  Anarfc, 
which  gained  the  victory,  fliewed  instances  of  their  ignorance,  and  of  the  fim- 
plicity  of  their  manners.  Thofe  who  happened  to  take  goods  of  value  knew  not 
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they  worth,  but  exchanged  them  for  trifles.  One  of  thofe  Arabs  having  obtained  for 
his  (hare  a bag  of  pearls,  thought  them  rice,  which  he  had  heard  to  be  good  food,  and 
gave  them  to  his  wife  to  boil,  who,  when  Ihe  found  that  no  boiling  could  foften  them, 
threw  them  away  as  ufelefs. 


Chap.  CIX.  — Of  the  political  Conjtitution  of  the  wandering  Arabs. 

TREATING  of  the  government  of  the  Arabs  in  general,  I faid  a few  words  occa- 
fionally  concerning  that  of  the  Bedouins.  To  avoid  unneceflary  repetition,  I fhall  add 
here  only  a few  particulars  concerning  chiefly  their  political  intcreits,  in  refpetl  to  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

The  dignity  of  Schiech  is  hereditary,  but  is  not  confined  to  the  order  of  primoge- 
niture. The  petty  Schiechs,  who  form  the  hereditary  nobility,  choofe  the  grand  Schiech 
out  of  the  reigning  family,  without  regarding  whether  he  be  more  nearly  or  more- 
diflantly  related  to  his  pred'  ceiTor. 

Little  or  no  revenue  is  paid  to  the  grand  Schiech  ; and  the  other  Schiechs  are  rather 
his  equals  than  his  fubjeds.  If  difTatisfieu  with  his  government,  they  depofe  him,  or 
go  away  with  their  cattle,  and  join  another  tribe.  Thefe  emigrations,  wltich  happen 
pretty  frequently,  have  reduced  fome  tribes,  which  were  once  potent,  to  a low  and 
inconliderable  llate ; and  have  greatly  augmented  the  numbers  and  power  of  fome 
petty  tribes. 

Perfonal  flavery  is  eflablilhed  among  the  Bedouins ; hut  none  of  them  are  aferipti 
glebot.  A peafant,  when  diliadsfied  with  his  matter,  may  quit  his  fervice,  and  remove 
any  where  elfe. 

The  Bedouins,  who  live  in  tents  in  the  defart,  have  never  been  fubdued  by  any 
conqueror  ; but  fuch  of  them  as  have  been  enticed,  by  the  profpeft  of  an  eafier  way  of 
life,  to  fettle  near  towns,  and  in  fertile  provinces,  are  now,  in  fome  meafure,  dependent 
on  the  Sovereigns  of  thofe  provinces. 

Such  are  the  Arabs  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Some  of  them 
pay  a rent  or  tribute  for  the  towns  or  paihirages  which  they  occupy.  Others  frequent 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  only  in  one  feafon  of  the  year  ; and,  in  winter,  return  to- 
the  defart.  Thefe  lalt  acknowledge  no  dependence  on  the  Porte. 

Neither  are,  properly  fpeaking,  lubjeft  to  the  Turks ; to  whom,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  be  dangerous  neighbours,  if  the  Pachas  did  not  find  means  to  fow  difienfions 
among  the  tribes  and  great  families,  when  there  are  more  than  one  pretender  to  the 
dignity  of  Schiech  cf  Schiechs. 

The  policy  of  die  Turks  occafions  frequent  wars  among  the  Bedouins  ; but  thefe  are 
neither  long  nor  bloody. 

Whenever  the  1 urks  interfere  in  their  quarrels,  all  the  tribes  combine  to  repulfe 
the  common  enemy  of  the  whole  nation. 

Every  Grand  Schiech  juftly  confiders  himfelf  as  abfolute  lord  of  his  whole  territo- 
ries; and  accordingly  exa Cts  the  fame  duties  upon  goods  carried  through  his  dominions 
as  are  levied  by  other  princes.  The  Europeans  are  wrong  in  fuppofing  the  fums  paid 
by  travellers  to  the  Grand  Schiech  to  be  merely  a ranfom  to  redeem  them  from 
pillage. 

The  Turks,  who  fend  caravans  through  the  defart  to  Mecca;  have  fubmitted  to  the 
payment  of  thefe  duties.  They  pay  a certain  fum  annually  to  the  tribes  who  live  near 
the  road  to  Mecca  ; in  return  for  which,  the  Arabs  keep  the  wells  open,  permit  the 
paflage  of  merchandife,  and  efcon  the  caravans. 
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If  the  Bedouins  fometimes  pillage  thofe  caravans,  the  haughty  perfidious  condu&  of 
the  Turkiih  officers  is  always  the  firft  caufe  of  fuch  hoftilides.  Thofe  infolent  Turks 
look  upon  all  the  Arabs  as  rebels ; that  is,  in  the  modem  fignification  of  this  word,  as 
a people  who,  although  weak,  have  the  audacity  to  withftand  the  oppreffion  of  their 
flronger  neighbours.  In  confequence  of  this  felfilh  reafoning,  they  violate  their  engage- 
ments ; ;ind  the  Arabs  take  their  revenge  by  pillaging  die  caravans. 

The  famous  Ali  Bey,  when  he  conduced  the  Egyptian  caravan  to  Mecca,  would  not 
pay  all  the  duties  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  but  promifed  to  pay  the  reft  on  his  return,  and 
iorgot  his  promife.  On  the  year  following,  the  Arabs  affembled  in  greater  numbers, 
and  obliged  the  captain  of  the  caravan  to  pay  for  himfelf  and  Ali  Bey  both.  The 
Turks  exclaimed  againft  this  as  an  aft  of  robbery  ; yet  the  Arabs  had  only  done  them- 
felves  juftice. 

The  conduft  of  Abdalta,  Pacha  of  Damafcus,  who  commanded  the  Syrian  caravan  in 
1 756,  was  {kill  more  odious.  When  the  Schiech*  of  the  tribe  of  Harb  came  to  meet 
him,  to  receive  the  ftipulated  toll,  he  gave  them  a friendly  invitation  to  vifit  him  ; but, 
inftead  of  paying  the  toll,  cut  off  their  heads,  and  fent  them  to  Conftantinople,  as  a, 
proof  of  his  victory  over  the  rebel  Arabs.  The  ftroke  which  thofe  fuffered  by  the 
death  of  their  chiefe  hindered  them  from  attempting  any  thing  in  revenge,  on  either  that 
or  the  following  year : the  caravans  travelled  in  triumph  to  Mecca  ; and  the  Turks 
boafted  of  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Abdalla  Pacha.  But,  in  the  third  year,  the 
Arabs  avenged  the  flaugbtered  Schiechs,  and,  with  an  army  of  eighty  thoufand  men, 
raifed  out  of  all  the  tribes,  routed  the  Turks,  and  pillaged  the  caravan.  The  tribe  of 
Anacfe,  under  the  command  of  their  Schiech,  diftinguilhed  themfelves  particularly  in 
this  expedition. 

There  is  a certain  fubordination  among  the  tribes.  The  petty  tribes,  bring  unable 
to  defend  themfelves,  place  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  the  greater,  and  are 
governed  by  their  laws.  Thus  are  powerful  tribes  formed  by  the  union  of  feveral 
finall  tribes. 

The  Arabian  nation  are  much  more  numerous,  and  wider  fpread,  than  they  are 
generally  fuppofed  to  be.  They  occupy  countries,  once  cultivated  and  populous, 
whofe  ancient  inhabitants  have  difappeared.  The  period  at  which  thefe  Arabian  fettle- 
roents  were  formed,  cannot  now  be  afeertained  ; nor  is  it  known  whether  they  may  not 
have  been  anterior  to  the  reign  of  the  Caliphs.  The  ancients  did  not  diftinguifh  accu- 
rately between  different  nations.  The  kings  of  Palmyra,  who  have  been  fuppofed  to 
be  Jews,  were  more  probably  Arabs. 


Chap.  CX.  — Of  the  Bedouins  on  the  Confines  of  the  Defart. 

THE  moft  ancient  and  powerful  tribes  of  this  people  are  thofe  which  eafily  retire 
into  the  defart  when  attacked  by  a foreign  enemy.  Thefe  too  have  preferved  the 
national  character  in  its  greateft  purity,  and  have  maintained  their  liberty  unimpaired. 
Of  this  number  are  the  following  tribes,  of  whom  I {hall  mention  fuch  particulars  as 
have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Beni  Khaled  are  one  of  the  moft  powerful  tribes  in  all  Arabia,  on  account  of 
their  ccmquefts,  their  wealth,  and  the  number  of  other  tribes  fubjeft  to  them.  From 
the  defart  of  Ncdsjed,  they  have  advanced  to  the  fea,  and  have  conquered  the  country 
of  Lachfa,  as  I mentioned  in  the  proper  place.  The  Schiech  of  this  tribe  does  not  live 
always  in  the  city  of  Lachfa,  but  fometimes  in  tents  in  the  defart. 
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The  tribe  of  Kiab,  who  inhabit  north  from  the  Perfian  Guiph,  anti  of  whom  I have 
already  fpoken,  rarely  encamp ; they  liave  pofleltions  in  the  province  of  Sufiilan,  in 
Perfia.  • 

In  this  province  of  Sufidan,  near  the  principality  of  Havifa,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  of  Schuller,  are  five  different  confidcrable  tribes  of  independent 
Bedouin*.  From  the  exigence  of  thefe  eltablilhments,  I (hoidd  judge  the  authority 
of  the  Berdans  in  this  country  to  be  precarious,  and  Sufiilan  to  be  interfperfed  with 
defarts. 

Beni  Lam,  are  a great  tribe  between  Kome  and  Bagdad,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  the  Arabic  name  of  which  river,  in  conllant  ufe  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  is  Didsjele.  They  receive  duties  upon  goods  carried  between  Bafra  and  Bag- 
dad. Thefe  Arabs  fometimes  pillage  caravans,  'llte  Pacha  of  Bagdad  then  fends 
troops  againfl  them,  and  fometimes  chaftifes  them  by  beheading  their  chiefs.  But  the 
fuccelfors  of  the  Sthiechs,  who  have  been  beheaded,  are  always  as  great  enemies  to 
the  Turks,  and  as  zealous  to  maintain  their  liberty  as  their  predeceiTurs  have  been. 

. MontefTdfi,  or  Montefik,  are  the  moll  powerful  tribe  north  from  tue  defart,  whether ' 
in  refpefl  to  the  extent  of  their  territories,  or  the  great  number  of  the  fubaltern  tribes 
who  acknowledge  their  authority.  They  poffefs  all  the  country  upon  both  fides  of  the 
Euphrates,  from  Korne  to  Ardje. 

In  fummer,  when  the  grafs  in  the  defart  is  in  a manner  burnt  up,  the  reigning  Schicch 
refides  at  Nahhr  el  Antar,  a town  upon  the  banks  of  the  F.uphrates.  In  winter,  they 
drive  their  cattle  to  feed  in  the  delart,  and  encamp  in  tents.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
villages,  who  apply  to  agriculture,  ar.d  are  for  this  realon  held  in  contempt  by  the 
Bedouins,  pay  a-  tribute.  They  are  poor  as  mull  naturally  be  the  condition  of  the  fub- 
jeits  of  thofe  Schiechs  who  live  comfortably  themfelves,  but  are  not  difpofed  to  fuffer. 
their  peafantry  to  grow  rich. 

The  Arabs  of  this  tribe  often  plunder  travellers  going  between  Helle  and  Bafra.. 
The  Pacha  of  Bagdad  commonly  chaflifes  them  ; fometimes  even  depofes  the  reigning 
Schiech,  and  advances  another  prince  of  the  fame  family  in  his  room;.  Thefe  Arabs 
fubmit  to  this  (light  degree  of  dependence  on  the  Turks,  becaufe  they  are  unwilling  to 
lofe  their  edablimments  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  ' In  the  late  troubles  of 
thefe  provinces  of  the  Oitoman  empire,  frequent  notice  was  taken  of  this  tribe,  and  they 
ailed  no  unimportant  part. 

The  tribe  derive  their  name  from  one  Montefik,  who  cams  from  Hedjas,  and  was 
defeended  from  a family  who  were  illuflrious  before  the  days  of  Mahomet.  One  thing 
certain  is,  that  the  defendants  of  this  Montefik  have  been  fovereigns  in  this  country 
from  time  immemorial.  They  are  divided  into  many  brandies;  and  in  my  time  the 
reigning  family  confided  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfons,  all  ql  whom  might  afpire  to  • 
the  fupreme  power. 

In  1765,  the  reigning  Schiech,  who  was  not  of  the  eldell  branch,  was  named  Abdallah. 
The  other  princes  of  his  family  enjoyed,  at  the  fame  time,  a certain  (hare  of  authority  ; 
each  having  his  own  fubjeds,  with  whom,  in  time  of  war,  they  all  join  the  troops 
of  the  Schicch  of  Schicchs ; in  fome  dill  rids  they  levy  taxes  and  cudoms  upon  their 
own  account. 

There  were  named  to  me  more  than  a fcore  of  inferior  tribes,  who  live  all  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  that  of  Montefik,  which,  of  itfelf  is  not  extremely  numerous.  Among  thefe 
fukordinate  tribes,  are  fome  who  have  others  again  dill  lefs  confidcrable,  dependent 
upon  them.  The  Arabs  call  thofe  dependent  Uribes  El  Araye. 
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All  thefe  tribes  upon  the  confines  of  the  defart,  whofe  names  I have  mentioned,  arc 
genuine  Arabs,  who  breed  fheep  and  camels,  and  live  in  tents.  But  this  defcription  is, 
with  more  peculiar  propriety,  applicable  to  the  reigning  tribes ; for,  I believe,  that  Ionic 
of  the  inferior  tribes  have  loft  their  nobility,  by  intermixing  the  pradice  of  agriculture 
with  the  habits  of  paftoral  life. 

Chap.  CXI.  — Of  the  Bcdtuins  of  Mcfopotamia. 

THE  rich  plains  of  Mefopotamia  and  Afl’yria,  which  were  once  cultivated  by  a popu- 
lous nation,  and  watered  by  furprifing  efforts  of  human  induftry,  are  now  inhabited,  or 
rather  ravaged,  by  wandering  Arabs.  As  long  as  thefe  fertile  provinces  (hall  remain 
under  the  government,  or  rather  anarchy  of  the  Turks,  they  muft  continue  defarts,  in 
which  nature  dies  for  want  of  the  foftering  care  of  man.  A hereditary  fovereign, 
feated  at  Bagdad,  and  none  elfe,  might  reftore  this  country  to  its  once  flourifning  ftate. 

The  Pachas  not  knowing  how  to  improve  the  value  of  thefe  depopulated  di  finds,  and 
not  being  able  to  drive  away  the  Arabs,  permit  them,  for  an  annual  rent,  to  cultivate 
thofe  lands,  or  feed  their  Hocks  upon  them.  But  that  people  are  paffionately  fond  of 
liberty,  and  (hew  by  their  conduct,  that  they  confider  not  themfelves  as  fubjed  to  the 
Turkifh  yoke.  The  frequent  wars,  in  which  feveral  of  the  tribes  are  engaged  with  the 
Pacha  of  Bagdad,  although  viewed  as  rebellion  by  the  Ottoman  officers,  are  proofs  of 
the  independence  of  the  Arabs. 

So  rich  a trad  of  country,  naturally  invites  its  inhabitants  to  cultivate  it.  The 
lands  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  are  interfededby  numerous  canals,  and  are 
inhabited  only  by  tribes  pradifing  agriculture,  or  Moscdan.  Such  are  the 

Beni  Hsehkem,  a tribe  fituate  eaftward  from  the  Euphrates,  whofe  prefent  Schiech 
is  named  Fontil,  and  who  rules  feveral  petty  tribes  of  hufbandmen. 

Khafaal,  a powerful  tribe  of  hufbandmen,  likewife  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Euphrates. 
They  have  a great  many  petty  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  live  in  villages,  fubjed  to  them. 
One  of  thefe  petty  tribes  comprehends  five  and  twenty  inferior  tribes,  and  two  others 
forty  each.  The  tribes  which  pradife  hufbandry  appear  therefore  to  be  lefs  numerous 
than  the  Bedouins,  who  often  unite  into  very  large  bodies.  The  tribe  of  Khafaal  can 
muftcr  two  thoufand  cavalry,  and  a proportionate  number  of  infantry.  The  Pacha  of 
Bagdad  has  lately  made  war  on  thefe  people,  with  various  fuccefs.  Thefe  Arabs  arc 
Shiites ; and  this  is  one  motive  more  to  fet  them  at  variance  with  the  Turks.  The 
reigning  Schiech  is  named  Hamoud,  and  levies  cuftoms  from  veffels  coming  up  the 
‘Euphrates. 

All  the  Arabs  within  the  territories  of  the  government  of  Bagdad  are  not  hufband- 
men.  South  from  that  city  are  fome  Bedouins,  who  breed  camels.  Of  thefe  are  the 
tribes  of  Beni  Temim,  and  Dafafa,  as  well  as  fome  other  tribes  between  Bagdad  and 
Moful.  The  tribe  of  A1  Tobad  have  become  very  confiderable,  through  the  favour  of 
the  Pacha  of  Bagdad,  one  of  whofe  principal  officers  was  a near  relation  to  the  reigning 
Schiech.  All  that  trad  of  country  between  Bagdad  and  Moful  is  poffeffed  by 
■hordes  of  Bedouins ; one  of  which,  occupying  the  range  of  hills  adjacent  to  the  Tigris, 
lately  made  an  attack  upon  the  troops  of  the  Pacha;  and  another  denominated  At  Bu- 
hamdan,  pillaged  a caravan  when  I was  in  Moful. 

Thay  are  a great  and  powerful  tribe  of  Bedouins  between  Mordun  and  Moful.  The 
‘•reigning  Schiech,  who  is  of  the  family  ofSalie,  for  a fmall  annual  tribute,  poffeffesthc 
large  and  ferule  plain  of  AfTyria.  -Were  it  not  for  die  ufual  Turkiih  policy  of  fowing 
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diffenfion  among  the  neighbours,  the  Pachas  would  find  it  impoflible  to  maintain  any 
fhadow  of  authority  over  this  tribe.  But,  the  Pacha  of  Bagdad  fends  the  Togk,  or 
horfe’s  tail,  fometimes  to  one  Schiech,  fometimes  to  another ; and  thus  is  a conrtant 
rivalry  kept  up  among  them,  which  weakens  their  common  ftrength.  This  horfe’s  tail 
is  not  merely  an  enfign  of  empty  honour.  It  confers  the  dignity  of  Beg,  with  the  right 
to  the  poffelfion  of  the  plain,  which  is  held  to  be  with  the  Turks.  The  depofed  Beg 
quits  his  place  of  refidence  between  Moful  and  Niflibin,  and  retires  with  his  partifans 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Khabour,  and  there  waits  an  opportunity  to  fupplant  his 
rival. 

All  travellers  complain  of  the  robberies  of  thefe  Bedouins  of  Afivria.  The  reftlefs- 
nefs  and  thievifh  dilpofition  of  thefe  people  feem  to  increafe  the  farther  they  recede 
from  their  native  defarts,  and  approach  the  country  inhabited  by  the  plundering  Kurdes 
or  Turcomans. 

I was  told  of  ten  wandering  tribes,  Arak  Arabi.  The  moll  confiderable  encamps  in 
the  environs  of  Ilclle  ; its  name  is  Solaed  ; and  its  branches  are  fpread  even  into  the 
governments  of  Aleppo  and  Damafcus. 

An  Arabian  Schiech,  with  whom  I was  acquainted  at  Aleppo,  gave  me  the  names  of 
eight  tribes  of  Bedouins  who  live  towards  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  in  diftridts  com- 
prehended within  the  government  of  the  Pacha  of  Orfa.  But,  as  he  could  give  me  no 
farther  information  concerning  thefe  tribes,  I pafs  them  by  in  filence. 


Chap.  CXII.  — Of  the  Bedouins  of  Syria. 

THE  Pachas  of  this  province  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  wandering  Arabs,  as  the 
Turkifh  governors  on  the  Perfian  frontier.  It  is  of  great  confequence  to  the  cities  of 
Aleppo  and  Damafcus,  that  their  caravans,  travelling  to  Bagdad  or  Bafra,  be  luffered 
to  pafs  in  fafety  through  the  defart.  Without  efcorting  them  with  an  army,  the  Pachas 
could  not  protect  them  from  infult  and  pillage,  did  they  not  artfully  contrive  to  employ 
one  tribe  of  Arabs  againll  the  reft. 

With  this  view,  the  Pacha  gives  the  title  of  Emir  to  the  moft  powerful  Schiech  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  Emir  is  obliged  to  guide  the  caravans,  to  keep  the  other  Arabs  in 
awe,  and  to  levy  the  dues  from  tliofe  who  feed  their  cattle  on  the  Pacha’s  grounds.  As 
payment  for  his  trouble,  and  to  reimburfe  his  expellees,  he  receives  a certain  fum  yearly. 
But  the  Arabs  having  little  confidence  in  Turkifh  promifes,  the  Pacha  fettles  upon  the 
Emir  a number  of  villages,  the  revenues  of  which  make  up  the  flipulated  fum.  Thefe 
villages  were  miferable  enough  before,  but  have  been  abfolutely  ruined  by  the  precarious 
government  of  the  Arabs. 

Upon  a calculation  of  the  fcanty  revenue  which  the  Porte  derive  from  this  part  of 
their  dominions,  and  the  trivial  rents  paid  by  the  Arabs  for  the  liberty  of  ravaging 
whole  provinces  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  a comparative  eftimate  of  the  fums  expended 
in  maintaining  that  vagabond  race  in  a fpecious  fubjeffion  ; it  is  plain,  that  they  are 
lofers  by  the  fhadow  of  authority  which  they  pretend  to  have  over  the  Arabs ; but 
Ottoman  vanity  is  pleafed  with  the  vain  fancy  of  poffeffing  immenfe  territories,  from 
which  the  Sultan  derives  no  revenue,  and  in  which  his  orders  are  not  refpecled. 

The  moft  powerful  tribe  near  Aleppo,  are  the  Mauali,  whofe  reigning  Schiech  is  of 
the  family  of  El  Burifche.  The  Pachas  put  fometimes  one,  fometimes  another,  of  the 
Schiechs  of  this  family  in  poflellion  of  the  villages  and  revenues  belonging  to  the  dignity 
of  Emir.  He  whom  they  depofc,  retires  commonly  with  his  party  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  there  awaits  an  opportunity  to  fofte'n  the  new  Pacha  by  prefents,  and 
recover  his  place.  A few  years  ftnee  an  Emir,  forefeeing  that  lje  was  to  be  depofed, 
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plundered  a caravan,  carried  away  30,000  head  of  cattle  from  the  pallure9  about  Aleppo, 
and  conveyed  his  booty  to  a place  of  fafety  near  the  Euphrates.  Some  time  after,  he 
furprifed  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Haems.  It  was  fuppofed,  when  I was  in  Aleppo, 
that  the  Pacha  would  be  obliged  to  recal  and  reinftate  him  in  the  office  of  Emir. 

A nephew  of  the  Emir,  or  reigning  Schicch  of  the  tribe  of  Mauali,  named  to  me 
fifteen  confiderable  tribes  who  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo.  Another  Schiech, 
a great  traveller,  mentioned  five  others,  fomewhat  farther  diftant,  and  near  the  road 
from  Aleppo  to  Bafra.  All  thefe  Bedouins  pav  each  a trifle  to  the  Emir,  for  liberty  to 
hire  out  or  fell  their  camels,  and  to  feed  their  cattle  ■ through  the  country.  The 
neighbouring  tribes  in  the  Delart  of  Salt,  who  are  fubjeft  to  the  Pacha,  pay  fbmething 
to  a former  (of  the  tax)  for  liberty  to  gather  the  fait  formed  in  that  defart. 

I was  furprifed  to  fee  among  thofe  tribes  the  tribes  of  Thay  and  Sobaed,  which  mull 
of  confequence  be  fpread  very  widely  over  the  country.  The  tribe  of  Rabea  boafts  of  its 
antiquity,  and  pretends  to  have  come  from  Yemen  to  fettle  in  the  north,  at  the  time  when 
the  dyke  of  the  refervoir  of  the  Sabarans  at  Mareb  was  broken  down. 

As  my  ftay  at  Damafcus  was  very  lhort,  1 could  not  acquire  enough  of  information  con- 
cerning the  Bedouins  in  the  government  of  Damafcus  or  Scham.  I learned  only  the  names 
of  a dozen  of  their  tribes,  one  of  which  named  Abu  Salibe,  confifts,  as  I was  told,  folely 
of  Chriftkms.  Another,  Beni  Hamjar,  pretend  that  they  are  defeended  from  the  old 
Arabian  kings  of  this  name. 

Several  drcumllances  lead  me  to  prefume,  that,  of  the  other  nations  in  Syria,  Kurdes, 
Drufes,  Metuaeli,  Naflaries,  and  Tfchinganes,  feme  are  of  Arabian  anceflry. 

The  tribe  of  Anaefe  are  efteemed  to  be  the  greateft  tribe  in  the  defart  of  Syria. 
They  have  even  fpread  into  Nedsjed,  where  they  are  reckoned  the  moll  numerous  tribe 
in  the  heart  of  Arabia.  The  caravans  of  Turkilh  pilgrims  pay  them  a confiderable  duty 
for  their  free  paifage  through  the  country.  This  tribe  too,  when  diflatisfied,  plunder  the 
caravans.  They  often  make  war  on  the  Pacha  of  Damafcus.  They  lately  routed  and 
killed  the  Pacha  of  GhalTa  in  his  own  government. 

In  my  time,  the  departure  of  a caravan  from  Bagdad  was  retarded  by  news  received 
of  thofe  Arabs  being  on  ill  terms  with  the  Pacha  of  Damafcus.  Two  Turkilh  lords, 
who  were  very  much  beloved  in  Arabia,  refolvmg  to  attend  the  caravan,  the  merchants 
ventured  to  pack  up  and  fend  off  their  goods.  Bur,  I not  choofing,  after  fo  many 
dangers,  to  expofe  myfelf  anew  and  unneceflarily,  took  the  road  from  Bagdad  to  Moful, 
and  entrulled  a trunk  to  an  Arab,  a camel  driver  in  that  caravan,  direding  him  to 
deliver  it  to  a certain  man  at  Aleppo.  Within  a day’s  journey  of  Damafcus,  the  whole 
caravan  were  plundered  by  the  tribe  of  Ansfe.  The  trunk  was  opened.  The  Bedouins 
took  what  they  chofe,  but  left  me  my  books,  papers,  a box  of  medals,  and  two 
watches.  The  camel  driver  collected  the  broken  pieces  of  my  trunk,  and  brought  the 
•whole  honeftly  to  Aleppo,  Thus  had  I,  at  the  fame  time,  a proof  of  Arabian  rapacity 
and  Arabian  integrity. 


Chap.  CXIII.  — Of  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  Petra  a,  and  Palefline. 

THE  name  of  Arabia  Petrsca  is  ufed  in  a vague  manner  by  our  geographers.  It 
fcems  to  be  a denomination  given  to  thofe  countries  which  are  moftly  defart,  between 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia  properly  fo  called.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  exadly 
the  limits  of  thofe  countries,  which  are  little  known,  and  but  thinly  inhabited ; the 
inhabitants  of  which  wander  among  dry  fands  and  rocks,  feeking  here  and  there  a 
few  fpots  which  afford  foine  fcaoty  food  for  their  cattle.  None  but  Bedouins  haunt 
_ thefe  defarts.  , 
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In  the  account  of  ray  journey  to  Mount  Sinai,  I fpoke  of  three  tribes  whom  I found 
fettled  by  the  highway.  Thofe  are  no  doubt  of  that  clals  which  acknowledge  the  fupe- 
riority  of  a greater  tribe.  On  the  other  fide  of  that  chain  of  mountains,  and  in  the  en- 
virons of  Akaba,  there  mull  be  other  tribes ; but  the  names  of  thefc  I know  not. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  great  tribe  of  Harb,  who  live  to  the  north  of  Hedjas. 
In  this  province  are  alfo  the  ancient  tribes  of  Beni  Ottasba,  Hodeil,  Jom,  and  others, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  call  bands  of  robbers,  feemingly  for  no  other  reafcci, 
but  that  their  Sherriffe  has  frequent  quarrels  with  thofe  Bedouins. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  confiderable  tribes  upon  the  confines  of  Nedsjed,  and  the  great 
defart.  The  tribe  of  Beni  Temim,  among  thefe,  were  famous  in  the  days  of  the  fuc- 
cefTors  of  Mahomet,  for  a prophetefs  named  Sedsjay,  who  did  honour  to  the  tribe. 
Schiech  Dahher,  Mailer  of  Acca,  and  the  greater  part  of  Paleltine,  is  alfo  an  Arab ; but 
I know  not  to  what  tribe  he  belongs. 

I could  learn  nothing  of  confequence  concerning  the  Arabs  of  Paleftine.  They  feem 
to  be  poor  neglefted  hordes,  who  inhabit  that  barren  and  dil'mal  country. 

I was  told  of  the  tribe  of  Dsjcerhamie,  between  Rama  and  Jerufalem.  The  European 
monks,  who  are  now  the  only  pilgrims  that  vifit  the  Holy  Land,  defcribe  thofe  Arabs 
as  devils  incarnate,  and  complain  dolefully  of  their  cruelty  to  the  poor  Chriftians. 
Thofe  lamentations,  and  the  fuperftitious  pity  of  good  fouls  in  Europe,  procure 
large  alms  to  the  convent  of  Francifcans  at  Jerufalem.  The  exaggerated  relations  of 
the  fufferings  of  the  pilgrims,  from  thofe  inhuman  Bedouins,  will  therefore  be  continued 
as  long  as  tne  can  ferve  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  intended. 

It  mud  be  confefled,  however,  that  this  tribe  of  Dsjcerhamie  form,  in  one  inflance,  a 
remarkable  exception  from  the  ordinary  national  character  of  theArabs,  who,  in  general, 
never  maltreat  a flranger,  unlefs  they  have  firft  received  provocation.  But,  thofe 
Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem  have  a rooted  averfton  to  the  monks  ; in 
other  refpects,  they  are  honeft  enough  people. 

The)*  convey  every  year,  from  Jala  to  Jerufalem,  money  and  goods,  lent  to  the 
monks  from  Europe,  to  a confiderable  amount,  without  ever  touchmg  or  embezzling 
the  fmalleft  article.  They  know  that  the  fuperior  of  the  convent  at  Jerufalem  pays  the 
travelling  expences  of  the  pilgrims,  and  that  they  are  poor  monks,  who  have  nothing  to 
lofe.  Yet  they  wait  to  intercept  thofe  indigent  caravans,  not  to  pillage  them,  but  that 
they  may  have  the  pleafure  of  venting  their  hatred  againll  the  monks. 

It  would  be  a grofs  millake,  therefore,  if  any  European  fhould  fancy  that  he  might 
travel  fafely  through  Judea,  in  confequence  of  putting  himfelf  under  the  protection  of 
the  monks.  A young  Frenchman  had  a trial  of  this  when  I was  in  that  country. 
Pafling  the  river  Jordan,  he  was  feverely  beaten  by  the  Bedouins,  folely  for  being  found 
in  company  with  the  monks,  which  made  the  Arabs  view  him  in  a fufpidous  light. 

% • 

or  THE  RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER  OE  THE  ARABS. 

Chap.  CXIV.  — Of  the  different  Seflt  of  Mahometan s in  Arabia. 

IT  might  be  expeCted  that  the  Mahometan  religion  fhould  be  preferved  in  its  higheft 
purity  in  Arabia,  which  was  its  cradle ; and  that  no  contrariety  of  opinions,  or  diverfity 
of  feCls,  fhould  have  arifen  there.  An  old  tradition  records  a faying  of  Mahomet’s, 
from  which  he  appears  to  have  forefeen  that  it  was  impoflible  for  his  followers  to 
remain  in  perpetual  harmony  of  do&rine  and  worfhip.  He  is  faid  to  have  predicted 
that  his  new  religion  fhould  be  divided  into  feventy  different  feds,  as  the  Chriftians  of 
his  time  were.  , 
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This  predidion  is  in  part  accomplifhed  ; for  there  are  at  prefent  feveral  Mahometan 
feds  in  Arabia. 

The  dodrines  and  rites  of  the  MuiTulman  religion  are  in  general  fufficicntly  known. 
1 (hall  fatisfy  myfelf  with  mentioning  fome  remarkable  peculiarities  which  diftinguilh 
the  feds  eftablilhed  in  Arabia,  and  which  have  an  influence  on  the  moral  charader  or 
political  (late  of  the  nation. 

The  mod  confiderable  feds  among  the  Arabian  Mahometans,  are, 

1.  That  of  Sunni,  to  which  the  Turks  alfo  belong.  'J'his  forms  the  mod  numerous 
fed  in  Arabia ; its  opinions  being  profeflcd  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina,  and  by  the  Sherriffes  of  thofc  cities  who  arc  reputed  the  fucceflors 
of  Mahomet. 

2.  The  feci  of  Schya,  of  which  the  whole  Perfian  nation  profefs  themfelves.  In 
the  eadem  parts  of  Arabia  are  fome  difciples  of  this  fed ; and  it  prevails  all  along 
the  borders  of  the  Perfian  Gulph.  The  Metaueli,  or  Mut-Ali,  in  Syria,  are  like- 
wife  Shiites. 

2.  The  fed  of  Zeidi,  which  prevails  in  Yemen,  and  of  which  the  Imam  of  Sana  is 
a follower. 

4.  The  fed  of  Beiafi,  Beiadi,  or  Abadi,  is  the  principal  fed  in  Oman.  It  is  faid  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  enemies  of  the  Caliph  Ali,  two  of  whom  went  into  Oman  after  a 
defeat,  which  only  nine  of  them  had  furvived. 

5.  The  fed  of  Meflalich,  of  which  I have  already  taken  notice  in  deferibing  the  Be- 
douins fettled  between  the  provinces  of  Hedjas  and  Yemen.  I fufped  this  rather  to  be 
a different  religion,  than  a fed  of  the  Muffulman. 

6.  The  fed  of  Mecrami  and  Abd  ul  Wahheb  ; I have  already  given  my  opinion  of 
this  little  known  fed  in  the  defeription  of  Nedsjeran  and  Nedsjed. 

7.  The  fed  of  Dsjedsjal,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mecran,  a maritime  province  of 
Perfia,  are  followers. 

8.  Laflly,  the  feds  of  Schabreari  and  Merdinar,  of  which  are  the  Belludsje,  Arabian 
tribes  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Mecran,  as  I have  above  obferved. 

All  thefe  different  feds  acknowledge  Mahomet  their  prophet,  and  regard  the 
Koran  as  their  code  of  civil  and  ecclefialbcal  laws.  However,  they  mutually  treat  each 
other  as  Chauarcdsii  or  Rafidi,  that  is  to  fay,  heretics. 

The  Sunnites  allow  only  the  four  feds,  which  they  confider  as  orthodox  ; thofe  of 
Shafei,  Hanefi,  Maleki,  and  Hanbali,  to  have  houfes  of  prayer  about  the  Kaba.  The  Zei- 
dites,  however,  to  make  themfelves  amends  for  the  exclufion  they  fuffer,  have  reared 
for  themfelves  an  invilible  houfe  of  prayer  in  the  air,  immediately  over  theKaba,by  w hich 
means  they  are,  in  their  own  opinion,  put  into  poffeffion  of  thefe  facred  places.  Notwith- 
ftanding  ll  efe  lofty  pretentions,  every  pilgrim  of  this  fed  is  obliged  to  pay  a high  capi. 
tatiofl  to  the  Sherriffe,who  has,  for  thefe  feveral  years,  made  the  Shiites  likewife.pay  dear 
for  permiffion  to  vilit  Mecca. 

The  Zeid’tes  fei  m to  be  lefs  rigid  and  fuperftitious  than  the  Sunnites,  who  are  much 
Rddided  to  the  worlhip  of  faints,  and  believe  in  the  molt  ridiculous  miracles.  The 
former  trouble  not  tnemfelves  with  the  controverfy  about  Mahomet’s  fucceflors, 
which  has  occafioned  the  fchifm  hetween  the  Sunnites  and  the  Shiites.  Nor  are  they 
fo  rigid  and  exad  in  refped  to  prayers  and  other  ceremonies;  they  make  no  mention 
of  lamts  ; and  the  Imam  of  Sana,  who  is  aZeidite,  fuffer*  ufelefs  mofques  to  fall  into 
ruins,  and  lometiines  even  denioldhes  them,  to  the  great  offence  of  his  Sunnite  lubjeds. 
in  tiic  Tehama. 
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All  thefe  feds  venerate  the  defendants  of  Mahomet,  except  the  Beiafi,  who  treat 
them  with  no  greater  refped  than  other  Arabs,  and  believe  all  the  families  in  the  nation 
to  have  the  fame  right  to  the  fovereign  power. 

For  this  reafon,  the  Frince  of  Malkat,  who  is  of  the  fed  of  Beiafi,  takes  the  title  of 
Imam,  although  not  defended  from  Mahomet.  This  fed  abilain,  not  only  from 
ftrong  liquors,  like  the  other  Muffulmans,  but  even  from  tobacco  and  coffee ; although, 
out  of  hofpitality,  thefe  arc  offered  to  (Dangers  in  Oman.  The  Beiafi  pique  themfelves 
on  great  auflerity  of  manners,  and  fimplicity  in  their  mode  of  living.  Even  the  molt 
opulent  among  them  avoid  every  thing  like  magnificence  in  their  drefs,  houfes,  and 
mofques.  The  prince  adminillers  jultice  in  perfon,  and  permits  all  his  fubjeds  to  be 
feated  in  his  prefence.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this  feverity  of  manners,  that  the  lad 
Imam,  who  was  a tyrannical  and  voluptuous  prince,  became  odious  to  his  fubjeds.  In 
the  defeription  of  Oman,  I have  taken  notice  of  the  revolution  by  which  that  prince  was 
driven  from  the  throne. 

At  Malkat,  I received  an  account  of  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  fed  of  Dsjedsjal, 
in  the  province  of  Mecran.  Its  firft  author  was  a venerable  old  man,  who  was 
found  by  fome  wood-cutters  Ihut  up  in  the  middle  of  a tree,  and  having  a book  in  his 
hand.  Each  fed,  indeed,  tells  ridiculous  llories  of  the  other  fed  to  bring  them 
into  contempt. 

I faw  or  heard  of  no  convents  of  monks  among  the  Zeidites  in  Yemen,  or  among  the 
Beiafi  in  Oman.  The  Sunnites,  and  among  them  the  Turks  efpecially,  are  known  to 
have  a great  number  of  religious  orders,  the  members  of  which  are  diftinguilhed  by 
the  names  of  Dcrvifes  and  Santons,  and  diferiminated  from  one  another  by  diverfities 
of  drels  and  manners.  At  Mokha  were  beggars,  who  fang  through  the  flreets,  called 
Dervifes ; as  well  as  fome  other  poor  creatures,  who,  for  any  trifle,  were  ready  to  read 
the  paffages  of  the  Koran  inferibed  on  the  tombltones.  As  the  Zeidites  and  Beiafi 
are  not  worlhippers  of  faints,  they  cannot  have  Dervifes  and  Santons ; who,  on  the 
other  hand,  arc  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  where  they  perform  many  extravagant 
fooleries. 

The  Turks  and  Perfians  have  been  almoft  conftantly  at  war  ; and  their  refpedive 
Princes  have  generally  contrived  to  reprefent  to  their  fubjeds  difputes  which  originated 
from  their  ambition,  as  prompted  by  religious  confi derations.  This  is  the  reafon  of 
the  violent  hatred  with  which  the  Shiites  and  Sunnites  are  animated  againlt  one  another. 
In  Turkey  and  Perfia,  Chrillians  are  permitted  to  build  churches,  and  the  Jews,  fyna- 
gogues  ; but  in  Perfia,  no  Sunnite  mofque  is  allowed  ; and  the  Turks  tolerate  the 
Shiites  in  the  exercife  of  no  other  part  of  their  worlhip,  except  their  pilgrimage  to 
their  Prophet’s  tomb  in  the  vicinity  of  Bagdad  ; and  for  this  permiflion  they  pay 
very  dear  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  In  Yemen,  the  Sunnites  and  Zeidites  live  happily 
together  ; for  the  latter,  who  are  the  more  tolerant  of  the  two,  are  the  predominant 
fed. 

The  Muffulmans  in  general  do  not  perfecute  men  of  other  religions,  when  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  an  intercourfe  of  gallantry  with 
a Mahometan  woman.  A Chriltian,  convided  of  blafphemy,  would  alfo  be  in  danger 
of  lofing  his  life.  In  fuch  a cafe,  it  is  true,  a Mahometan  would  as  little  be  fpared. 
While  I was  at  Bagdad,  a Jantilary  urged  a citizen  for  a debt ; the  latter  always  an- 
fwere  with  a devout  air,  that  he  (hould  remember  God  and  the  Prophet,  and  wait 
patiently  for  payment,  without  putting  himi'elf  in  a paflion.  The  Janiffary  was  at  laft 
provoked  to  utter  a blafphemous  exprellion  j the  artful  citizen  atteiled  witoeffes ; and. 
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the  Janiffary  was  accordingly  convicted,  expelled  out  of  his  corps,  and  next  day 
hanged. 

All  the  Muffulman  fedb  are  not  alike  abhorrers  of  images.  In  Oman,  the  Banians 
are  allowed  to  fet  up  their  images  openly  in  their  apartments.  The  Sunnites  even 
appear  to  have  loft  fomewhat  of  their  averfion  for  thefe  material  reprefentations  of 
Deity.  Thofe  in  India  keep  paintings  ; and  I even  faw  two  of  thefe  in  a villa  of  the 
Sultan’s  near  Conftantinoplc.  At  Kahira  I found  prints,  and  a plaftcr  bull,  in  the  houfe 
of  a learned  Sunnite. 

Chap.  CXV.  — Of  the  other  Religions  tolerated  in  Arabia . 

THROUGH  all  Arabia  are  Jews,  who  are  held  in  much  greater  contempt  than  the 
Chriftians.  I have  already  mentioned  the  Jewilh  tribes  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kheibar,  where  they  are  not  barely  tolerated,  but  have  the  fovereign  authority  in  their 
own  hands. 

The  Jews,  difpcrfed  through  different  cities,  have  fynagogues,  and  enjoy  a great  deal 
of  freedom.  They  are  fond  of  living  together,  and  commonly  form  a village  near 
every  principal  town.  In  Oman  they  are  ftill  better  treated,  and  permitted  to  wear  the 
drefs  of  Mahometans. 

The  Chriftians  were  once  numerous  in  Arabia.  I know  of  no  Chriftian  church 
remaining  at  prefent  in  all  this  country.  In  the  province  of  Lachfa  are  many  Sabteans, 
or  Chriftians  of  St.John.  But,  the  Chriftianity  of  this  feet  feems  to  be  a confuted 
medley  of  the  opinions  and  ceremonies  of  feveral  different  religions. 

Banians  from  India  are  fettled  in  great  numbers  in  the  commercial  cities.  At  Mokha 
they  fuffer  many  mortifications.  But,  at  Mafkat,  among  the  tolerant  feet  of  the  Beiafi, 
they  are  permitted  to  obferve  the  laws,  and  cultivate  the  worlhip  of  their  own  religion 
without  difturbance.  In  Perfia  there  are  alfo  fome  of  thefe  Indians ; but  the  Turks, 
who  are  auftere  Sunnites,  fuffer  none  of  them  in  their  provinces. 

I never  faw  that  the  Arabs  have  any  hatred  for  thofe  of  a different  religion.  They, 
however,  regard  them  with  much  the  fame  contempt  with  which  the  Chriftians  look 
upon  the  Jews  in  Europe.  Among  the  Arabs  this  contempt  is  regulated.  It  falls 
heavieft  upon  the  Banians ; next  after  them,  upon  the  Jews ; and,  leaft  of  all,  upon  the 
Chriftians,  who,  in  return,  exprefs  the  leaft  averfion  for  the  Muffulmans  A Mahome- 
tan, who  marries  a Chriftian  or  Jewilh  woman,  does  not  oblige  her  to  apoftatize  from 
her  religion ; but  the  fame  man  would  not  marry  a Banian  female,  becaufe  this  Indian 
fe£t  are  fuppofed  to  be  ftrangers  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  having  no  book  of  divine 
authority.  The  Mahometans  in  India  appear  to  be  even  more  tolerant  than  thofe  of 
Arabia.  They  live  in  a good  underflanding  with  the  Banians,  and  treat  them  with  lefs 
contempt  than  their  Arabian  brethren. 

This  progrefs  towards  general  toleration  preferves  the  Arabs  from  the  rage  of  mak- 
ing profelytes.  They  feek  neither  to  entice  nor  conflrain  any  perfon,  except  fome- 
times  their  young  Haves,  whom  they  compel  to  embrace  Mahometanifm : but,  when  a 
profelyte  voluntarily  prefents  himfeif,  they  are,  by  the  laws  of  their  religion,  obliged  to 
receive  him,  and  even  to  provide  for  his  maintenance.  The  converts  who  moft  com- 
monly offer  themfelves  are  deferters  from  the  crews  of  European  fhips,  who  take  this 
fhift  to  efcape  punifhment.  As  they  are  known  to  be  moftly  very  bad  fubjefts, 
government  allows  them  but  a very  fcanty  penfion,  fcarcely  fuffident  for  their  main- 
tenance. They  are  not  confined,  either  from  intercourfe  with  Chriftians,  or  from  taking 
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voyages  into  diftant  countries.  We  had  in  our  fervke  in  Arabia  a French  renegado, 
who,  when  he  left  us,  went  to  India. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  in  this  place,  that  the  Indians  are  flill  lefs  anxious 
about  making  converts  than  the  Arabs.  The  Bramins,  Rajaputs,  and  Banians,  receive 
nobody  into  their  communion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expel  all  of  their  members  who 
render  themfelves  obnoxious  by  irregularity  of  life,  and  by  this  means  afford  profelyte* 
to  the  Chriftians.  Thus,  the  European  miflionaries,  who  run  fo  indecently  through 
the  Eaft,  and  profane  the  facrament  of  baptifm,  by  cafling  it  at  the  head  of  every  one, 
have  little  rcafon  to  boaft  of  the  converftons  they  effect,  efpecially  as  they  ufe  fo  much 
importunity  to  accomplifh  them. 

Chap.  CXVI.  — Of  the  Cbarafler  of  the  Arabs. 

CLIMATE,  government,  and  education,  are  undoubtedly,  the  great  agents  which 
form  and  modify  the  characters  of  nations.  To  the  firft  of  thefe  the  Arabs  owe  their 
vivacity,  and  their  difpofition  to  indolence ; the  fecond  increafes  their  lazinefs,  and 
gives  them  a fpirit  of  duplicity ; the  third  is  the  caufe  of  that  formal  gravity  which 
influences  the  faculties  of  their  mind,  as  well  as  their  carriage  and  exterior  aipeft. 

No  two  things  can  differ  more  than  the  education  of  the  Arabs  from  that  of  the 
Europeans.  The  former  ftrive  as  much  to  haflen  the  age  of  maturity,  as  the  latter  to 
retard  it  The  Arabs  are  never  children  ; but  many  Europeans  continue  children  all 
their  life. 

In  Arabia,  boys  remain  in  the  Haram,  among  the  women,  till  the  age  of  five  or  fix, 
and  during  this  time  follow  the  childifh  amufements  fuitable  to  their  years ; but,  as 
foon  as  they  are  removed  from  that  feene  of  frivolity,  they  are  accuftomed  to  think 
and  fpcak  with  gravity,  and  to  pals  whole  days  together  in  their  father's  company,  at 
leaf!  if  he  is  not  in  a condition  to  retain  a preceptor,  who  may  form  them.  As  mufic 
and  dancing  are  efteemed  indecent  among  the  Arabs,  women  are  alfo  excluded  from 
all  affemblies,  and  the  ufe  of  ftrong  drink  is  forbidden.  The  Arabian  youth  are 
llrangers  to  the  pretended  pleafures  which  are  fo  eagerly  purfued  by  the  youth  of 
Europe.  The  young  Arabs,  in  confequence  of  being  always  under  the  eyes  of  perfons 
advanced  to  maturity,  become  penfive  and  ferious,  even  in  infancy. 

Yet,  under  this  air  of  gravity  and  recolleftion,  the  nation  have  in  reality  a great 
degree  of  vivacity  in  their  hearts,  which  varies  through  the  different  provinces.  The 
inhabitants  of  Yemen,  living  in  a mild  climate,  and  an  agreeable  air,  have  more  anima- 
tion in  their  character  than  thofe  of  Hedjas  and  Arabia  Petraea,  whofe  imagination 
receives  a more  gloomy  calf  from  the  continual  profpeft  of  barren  defarts  and  bare 
rocks.  1 have  feen  young  Arabs  in  Yemen  dance  and  leap,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
to  the  found  of  fmall  drums ; yet,  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  defart,  Ihew  greater 
vivacity  than  the  Turks.  As  for  the  melancholy  Egyptians,  I never  faw  them  difeover 
any  mark  of  genuine  joy,  even  at  their  felfivals,  however  fplendid. 

This  vivacity  in  the  Arabians  makes  them  fond  of  company,  and  of  large  affemblies, 
notwithftanding  their  feeming  ferioufnefs.  They  frequent  public  coffee-houfes,  and 
markets,  which  arc  fo  numerous  through  Yemen,  that  every  village,  of  any  confiderable 
magnitude,  has  a weekly  market.  When  the  villages  lie  at  too  great  a diftance,  the 
country  people  meet  in  the  open  fields,  fome  to  buy  or  fell,  and  others  to  ccnverfe,  or 
amufe  themfelves  as  fpectators  of  the  bufy  feene.  Artifans  travel  through  the  whole 
week  from  town  to  town,  and  work  at  their  trade  is  the  different  markets.  From  this 
1 fondnefr 
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■fondnefs  of  theirs  for  fociety,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  nation  are  more  civilized  than 
they  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  be. 

Several  travellers  accufe  them  of  being  cheats,  thieves,  and  hypocrites.  An  arbi- 
trary government,  which  impoverifhes  its  fubjefts  by  extortion,  can  have  no  favourable 
influence,  indeed,  upon  the  probity  of  the  nation ; yet,  1 can  fay,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  the  accufations  laid  againfl  them  have  been  exaggerated  above  the  fads. 
The  Arabs  themfclves  allow  that  their  countrymen  are  no'  all  honed  men.  I h ,vc 
heard  them  praife  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Europeans  fulfil  their  promifes,  and  exprefs 
high  indignation  againd  the  knavery  of  their  own  nation,  as  a dilgrace  to  the  Mufful- 
man  name. 


Chap.  CXVII.  — Of  the  Vengeance  of  the  drabs. 

A LIVELY,  animated  people,  of  quick  and  violent  pafhons,  are  raturally  led  to 
carry  the  defire  of  vengeance  for  injuries  to  its  highed  excels.  The  *•  n idive  lpirit 
of  the  Arabs,  which  is  common  to  them  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  hot  climates,  varies^ 
however,  with  the  varying  modifications  of  the  national  chara&er. 

The  Arabs  are  not  quarrelfome  ; but,  when  any  dii'pute  happ  ‘ns  to  arife  among 
them,  they  make  a great  deal  of  noife.  1 have  feen  fotne  of  them,  however,  who, 
although  armed  with  poignards,  and  ready  to  dab  one  another,  were  eafily  appeafe  I.  A 
reconciliation  was  indantly  efteded,  if  any  indifferent  perfon  but  fai  to  them,  Think 
of  God  and  his  Prophet.  When  the  coated  could  not  be  fettled  at  once,  umpires  were 
chofen,  to  whofe  decifion  they  fubmitted. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ead,  in  general,  drive  to  mader  their  anger.  A boatman 
from  Malkat  complained  to  the  governor  of  the  city  of  a merchant  who  would  not 
pay  a freight  due  for  the  carriage  of  his  goods.  The  governor  always  put  oft'  hearing 
him,  till  fome  other  time.  At  laft  the  plaintiff  told  his  cafe  coolly,  and  the  governor 
immediately  did  him  juftice,  faying,  I refufed  to  hear  you  before,  bccaufe  you  were  in- 
toxicated with  anger,  the  mod  dangerous  of  all  intoxications. 

Notwithdanding  this  coolnefs,  on  which  the  people  of  the  Ead  pique  themfelvcs,  the 
Arabs  fhew  great  fenfibility  to  every  thing  that  can  be  condrued  into  an  injury.  If  one 
man  ihould  happen  to  fpit  befide  another,  the  latter  will  not  fail  to  avenge  himfelf  of 
the  imaginary  infult.  In  a caravan  I once  faw  an  Arab  highly  offended  at  a man,  who, 
in  fpitting,  accidentally  bcfpattered  his  beard  with  fome  final!  part  of  the  fpittle.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  appealed  by  him,  who,  he  imagined,  had  ofiended 
him, even  although  he  humbly  alkcd  pardon,  and  killed  his  beard  in  token  of  fubmiffion. 
They  are  lefs  ready  to  be  offended  by  reproachful  language,  which  is,  befides,  more  in 
ufe  with  the  lower  people  than  among  the  higher  claffes. 

But  the  mod  irritable  of  all  men  are  the  noble  Bedouins,  who,  in  their  martial  fpirit, 
feem  to  carry  thofe  fame  prejudices  farther  than  even  the  barbarous  warriors  who  iffued 
from  the  North,  and  over-ran  Europe.  Bedouin  honour  is  dill  more  delicate  than  ours, 
and  requires  even  a greater  number  of  victims  to  be  facrificed  to  it.  If  one  Schiech 
fays  to  another,  with  a ferious  air,  * Thy  bonnet  is  dirty,’  or,  ‘ The  wrong  fide  of  thy 
turban  is  out,’  nothing  but  blood  can  walh  away  the  reproach ; and  not  merely  the 
blood  of  the  offender,  but  that  alfo  of  all  the  males  of  his  family. 

At  Barra. I heard  the  dory  of  an  adventure,  which  had  happened  about  a dozen  of 
years  fince,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and  which  may  afford  an  idea  of  the 
excefs  to  which  the  fpirit  of  revenge  often  rifes  among  this  nation.  A man  of  eminence, 
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belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Montefidfi,  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  Arab 
of  the  tribe  of  Kome.  Shortly  after  the  marriage,  a Schiech  of  an  inferior  tribe  alked 
him,  in  a coffee-houfe,  Whether  he  were  father  to  the  handfome  young  wife  of  fueh 
a one,  whom  he  named  ? The  father,  fuppofing  his  daughter’s  honour  ruined,  immedi- 
ately left  the  company  to  flab  her.  At  his  return  from  the  execution  of  this  inhuman 
deed,  he  who  had  l'o  indifcreetly  put  the  quell  ion  was  gone.  Breathing  nothing  now 
but  vengeance,  he  fought  him  every  where ; and  not  finding  him,  killed  in  the  mean 
time  feveral  of  his  relations,  without  fparing  even  his  cattle  or  fervants.  The  offender 
offered  the  governor  of  Korne  a great  fum  if  he  would  rid  him  of  fo  furious  an  adver- 
fary.  The  governor  fent  for  him  who  had  been  offended,  and  endeavoured  by  threats, 
and  a fhew  of  the  apparatus  of  punifhmcnt,  to  force  him  to  a reconciliation  ; but  the 
vengeful  Arab  would  rather  meet  death  than  forego  his  revenge.  Then  the  governor, 
to  preferve  a man  of  fuch  high  honour,  fopthed  him  to  an  agreement,  by  which  the  firft 
aggreffor  gave  his  daughter,  with  a handfome  portion,  in  marriage  to  him  whom  he  had 
offended.  But  the  father-in-law  durft  never  after  appear  before  his  fon-in-law. 

The  third  for  vengeance  difeovers  itfelf  likewife  in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
murder  is  profecuted  here.  In  the  high  country  of  Yemen,  the  fupreme  court  of 
Sana  commonly  profecutes  murders  in  the  mode  ufual  in  other  countries ; but,  in 
feveral  diftri&s  in  Arabia,  the  relations  of  the  deceafcd  have  leave  either  to  accept  a 
compofition  in  money,  or  to  require  the  murderer  to  furrender  himfelf  to  juflice,  or 
even  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  his  whole  family.  In  many  places  it  is  reckoned 
unlawful  to  take  money  for  the  Ihedding  of  blood,  which,  by  the  laws  of  Arabian 
honour,  can  be  expiated  only  by  blood.  They  think  little  of  making  an  affaffm  be 
punifhed,  or  even  put  to  death,  by  the  hand  of  juflice  ; for  this  would  be  to  deliver  a 
family  from  an  unworthy  member,  who  deferred  no  fuch  favour  at  their  hands. 

For  thefe  reafons,  tne  Arabs  rather  revenge  themfelves,  as  law  allows,  upon  the 
family  of  the  murderer,  and  feek  an  opportunity  of  flaying  its  head,  or  moft  confider- 
able  perfon,  whom  they  regard  as  being  properly  the  perfon  guilty  of  the  crime,  as  ir 
mull  have  been  committed  through  his  negligence  in  watching  over  the  condudt  of 
thofe  under  his  infpe&ion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  judges  feize  the  murderer,  and 
detain  him  till  he  has  paid  a fine  of  two  hundred  crowns.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
fine,  fo  abfurd  a law  mull  have  been  long  fince  repealed.  From  this  time  the  two 
families  are  in  continual  fears,  till  fome  one  other  of  the  murderer's  family  be  flain. 
No  reconciliation  can  take  place  between  them,  and  the  quarrel  is  Hill  occafionally  re- 
newed. There  have  been  mftances  of  fuch  family  feuds  lading  forty  years.  If,  in  the 
Cornell,  a man  of  the  murdered  perfon’s  family  happens  to  fall,  there  can  be  no  peace 
till  two  others  of  the  murderer’s  family  have  been  (lain. 

This  deteftable  cuftom  is  fo  exprelsiy  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  that  I Ihould  not 
have  been  perfuaded  of  its  exiftence,  had  I not  feen  inftances  of  it.  Men,  indeed,  ad 
every  where  in  direfl  contradiftion  to  the  principles  of  religion  ; and  this  fpecies  of 
revenge  is  not  merely  impious,  but  even  abfurd  and  inhuman.  An  Arabian  of  diilinc- 
tion,  who  often  vifited  us  at  Loheia,  always  wore,  even  when  he  was  in  company,  both 
his  poignard  and  a fmall  lance.  The  rcalon  of  this,  he  told  us,  was,  that  a man  of  his 
family  had  been  murdered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  avenge  the  murder  upon  a man  of 
the  inimical  family,  who  was  then  a&ually  in  the  city,  and  carried  juft  fuch  another 
lance.  He  acknowledged  to  us,  that  the  fear  of  meeting  his  enemy,  and  fighting 
with  him,  often  difturbed  his  Deep.  In  the  narrative  of  my  journey  from  Beit  el  Fakin 
to  Mokha,  I have  related  an  inftancc  of  a family  feud  of  this  kind,  in  the  country  through 
which  we  palled. 
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Among  the  Bedouins  in  the  Eaft  of  Arabia,  every  family  ftrive  to  right  themfelves, 
whenever  they  think  that  they  have  fuffered  an  injury.  When  the  two  hoftile  families 
happen  to  belong  to  two  powerful  rival  tribes,  formal  wars  fometimes  follow  in  confe- 
quence  of  inch  accidental  quarrels  : but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public  peace  is  not  at 
all  interrupted  by  a private  feud,  when  the  perfons  at  variance  belong  to  two  petty 
tribes,  both  fubjcot  to  the  fame  great  tribe.  Laftly,  when  the  two  contending  parties 
are  fubjeds  of  the  fame  Schiech,  and  are,  of  confequence,  held  to  be  of  the  fame 
family,  the  Scliiech  and  the  principal  fubjects  join  to  reconcile  the  parties,  and  to  punifh 
the  murderer. 

The  tribes  upon  the  confines  of  Oman,  and  the  fhores  of  the  Perfian  Giftpb,  are 
alfo  acquainted  with  thefe  family  wars,  and  more  baraffed  even  than  the  Arabians  by 
them.  A great  part  of  thefe  tribes  cam  their  fubfillence  bv  carrying  coffee  from 
Yemen  to  the  Perfian  Gulph,  and  by  the  pe^rl  fifhery;  and,  from  this  circumftance, 
parties  at  variance  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  and  fighting  at  fea. 
Weak  tribes  are  thus  often  obliged  to  quit  their  way  of  life,  and  fall  into  obfeurity  and 
mifery. 


Chat.  CXV11I.  — Of  the  Arabian  Nobility. 

THE  Arabs  are  accufed  of  being  vain,  full  of  prejudices  with  refpeci  to  birth,  and 
ridiculoully  attentive  to  records  of  genealogy,  which  they  keep  even  for  their  horfes. 
This  reproach  cannot  a fled  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  who  know  not  their  family 
names,  and  take  not  the  trouble  of  keeping  a regiller  of  births.  Mod  of  thole,  even 
iii  the  middle  ftation  of  life,  know'  not  who  were  their  grandfathers,  and  would  often 
be  as  much  at  a lofs  to  know  their  fathers,  if  it  were  not  regulated  by  cuffotn,  that  the. 
fon  fhall  join  his  father’s  name  with  his  ow'n. 

All  tliofe  petty  princes  who  govern  in  Arabia  are,  undoubtedly,  very  proud  of  their 
birth,  and  with  fome  reafon,  fince  their  families  have,  from  time  immemorial,  enjoyed 
independence  and  fovereign  power.  The  nobility,  who  are  free,  or  dependent  only  on  - 
the  chiefs  of  their  tribes,  are  equally  fo.  They  enjoy  privileges  which  the  traditional 
hiftory  of  the  nation  reprefents  as  having  always  belonged  to  certain  families.  The 
Schiechs  are  excufable,  therefore,  although  they  value  themfelves  upon  advantages  which 
are  peculiarly  theirs. 

What  adds  to  the  high  conceit  the  Bedouin  Schiechs  have  of  their  nobility,  is  its 
being  incommunicable,  and  not  to  he  conferred  ly  any  fovereign  prince,  or  even  bv  tile 
Caliphs.  As  it  is  founded  on  the  cufloms  of  a palloral  people,  who  know  no  diilinc- 
tion  of  rank,  but  that  of  the  heads  of  families,  no  fovereign  can  augment  the  number 
of  thefe  chiefs.  Nobles  can  be  created  only  in  countries  where  the  nobility  form  a 
diftincl  clafs,  enjoying  certain  civil  privileges,  which  may  be  equally  conferred  on  others. 
The  Bedouin  nobility  may  be  compared  to  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  among  the  Scotch 
highlanders,  who  are  in  a very  fimilar  condition  with  refpeci  to  their  honours  and 
authority. 

The  defendants  of  Mahomet  hold,  with  fome  reafon,  the  fir  ft  rank  among  the  great 
families  in  Arabia.  Mahomet  w as  fjprung  from  one  of  the  noblcft  families  in  the  country, 
and  rofe  to  the  rank  of  a potent  prince.  His  firit  profeffion  of  a dealer  in  camels,  proves, 
him  to  have  been  a Schiech  of  the  genuine  and  pure  nobility  of  his  nation.  It  may  be 
inferred,  however,  from  the  fmgular  veneration  in  which  his  family  are  held,  that  reli- 
gious opinions  have  contributed  to  gain  them  the  pre-eminence  which  they  hold,  above, 
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even  the  moft  ancient  fovcreign  houfes.  A feci  naturally  refpe£l  the  pofterity  of  their 
founder,  as  a race  bearing  an  indelible  character  of  fanctity. 

Thefe  defendants  of  Mahomet  have  received  different  titles.  In  Arabia  they  are 
called  Sherriffes,  or  Sejids ; in  the  Mahometan  countries  fituate  northward,  Sherriffes, 
orKmirs;  and  in  the  Arabian  colonies  in  the  Eaft,  funply  Sejids.  The  Prince  of 
Havifa,  on  the  frontiers  of  Perlia,  takes  the  title  of  Maula,  wliich  has,  I believe,  been 
affumed  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  In  fome  countries,  this  family  are  diftinguilhed 
by  a green  turban.  Nay,  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  fhips  hoiil  a green  flag,  when  fitted 
out  by  a Sejid.  Yet  the  green  turban  is  not  invariably  a diftinftive  mark  ot  a de- 
fendant of  Mahomet.  Beggars  fometimes  wear  turbans  of  this  colour ; and  one  of 
our  fervants  did  the  fame,  and  was  blamed  by  nobody. 

The  Sherriffes  of  Iledjas  are  elteemed  the  nobleft  of  Mahomet's  defendants,  be- 
caufe  they  have  made  fewer  intermarriages  with  ft  rangers  than  the  reft  of  the  Prophet’s 
pofterity.  In  that  province  they  are  treated  with  almoft  incredible  refpefl.  A .Sherriffe 
may  enter  into  the  midft  of  a fray,  without  the  final  left  fear  of  being  intentionally  hurt 
or  killed.  He  needs  not  (hut  his  doors  againft  thieves.  In  the  Ottoman  provinces,  the 
family  of  the  Prophet  are  lefs  regarded.  In  my  time,  a Sejid,  who  had  been  guilty  ot 
divers  crimes,  and  although  warned  and  reproved' by  an  indulgent  governor,  had  not 
corrected  his  bad  habits,  was  condemned  to  fuffer  capital  puniflunent. 

Having  heard  a diftinction  frequently  made  between  a Sherriffe  and  a Sejid,  I made 
inquiry  into  its  nature.  I learned  that  Sherriffes  are  conftantly  devoted  to  a military 
life,,  and  are  defended  from  Haffan ; but  that  the  Sejids  are  the  pofterity  of  Hoftiin, 
and  follow  the  purfuirs  of  trade  and  faience,  although  they  have  fometimes  rifen  to  fove- 
reign  power  in  fome  parts  of  Arabia. 

There  are,  in  all  Mahometan  countries,  an  aftonilhing' number  of  Sherriffes.  I faw 
whole  villages  peopled  with  this  family  folelv.  To  thofe  who  know  not  in  what  manner 
this  title  is  tranfmitted,  the  numbers  of  thole  who  enjoy  this  high  rank  muft  undoubtedly 
appear  furprifing ; but  polygamy  naturally  multiplies  families,  till  many  of  their  branches 
fink  into  the  moil  wretched  mifery.  In  my  account  of  Jc-bid,  I have  mentioned  my  ac- 
quaintance with  a Sherriffe  in  that  city,  who  was  in  extreme  poverty.  A peculiar 
cuftom  tends  to  the  farther  increafeof  the  race  of  Sherriffes.  The  fon  of  a woman  of 
the  family  of  Mahomet  is  efteemed  a Sherriffe,  and  tranfmits  the  honour  to  all  his 
pofterity.  1 travelled  through  Natoiia  with  a Turk,  who  was  called  limply  Achmed,  and 
wore  the  common  turban,  while  his  fon  was  honoured  with  a green  turban,  and 
with  the  title  of  Sherriffe,  becaufe  his  mother  was  a Sherrifla.  Other  fimilar  inftances 
came  within  my  knowledge  in  the  provinces  of  Turkey;  and, from  various  circum  (lances, 
I was  led  to  infer,  that  many  perfons  enjoy  this  title  who  are  not  at  all  conneQed  with 
the  Prophet’s  family.  The  genuine  Shernffcs,  to  ftrengthen  their  party  againft  the 
Caliphs,  have  acknowledged  kindred  with  various  powerful  families  who  were  entirely 
ftrangers  to  them. 

In  Turkey,  where  the  Sherriffes  are  not  numerous,  they  enjoy  various  privileges, 
and,  among  others,  th:t  of  being  fubjecl,in  every  confiderable  town,  not  to  the  Pacha, 
but  to  a man  of  their  own  family,  who  is  denominated  Nakib,  or  general  of  the  Sherriffes. 
The  Turkifh  government  feems,  however,  to  be  fufpicious  of  their  ambition,  and  never 
entrufts  them  with  anv  public  office.  They  arc  commonly  called  Emirs ; an  indeter- 
minate title,  which  is  bellowed  equally  upon  perfons  of  the  higheft  quality,  and  upon 
fubordinate  officers. 

Of  all  the  titles  in  ufe  among  the  Arabian  nobility,  the  mod  ancient  and  molt  com- 
mon is  that  of  Schicch.  The  Arabian  language,  which  is  in  other  refpects  fo  rich,  is 
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however,  poor  in  terms  expreflive  of  the  diftindions  of  rank.  The  word  Schiech  has, 
in  confequence  of  tliis  circumstance,  various  figniiications.  Sometimes  it  is  the  title  of 
a prince  or  noble  ; at  other  times,  it  is  given  to  a profeffor  in  an  academy,  to  a man 
belonging  to  a mofque,  to  the  defcendant  of  a faint,  to  the  mayor  of  a town,  and  in 
Oman,  even  to  the  chief  of  the  Jewifh  fynagogue.  Although  thus  feemingly  profti- 
tuted,  yet  is  not  this  title  defpifed  by  the  great.  A Schiech  of  an  ancient  Arabian 
family  would  not  change  the  name  for  that  of  Sultan,  which  has  been  afTumed  by 
fome  petty  princes  in  the  highlands  of  Hadramaut  and  Jafa. 

The  Schiechs  of  illuftrious  families  among  the  Bedouins  have  reafon  for  confidering 
their  genealogy  as  a matter  of  fome  confequence.  Some  of  them  are  defeended  from 
anceftors,  who  were  princes  before  the  days  of  Mahomet,  and  the  firft  Caliphs.  As  it 
would  be  difficult,  among  a people  who  have  no  public  regifters  or  hiftorians,  to  make 
out  regular  tables  of  genealogy  reaching  farther  than  ten  centuries  backwards,  the 
Arabians  have  contrived  a compendious  mode  of  verifying  their  lines  of  defeent.  From 
among  their  later  anceftors,  they  feledt  fome  illuftrious  man  from  whom  they  are 
univerfaily  allowed  to  be  defeended.  This  great  man,  again,  is  as  univerfally  allowed 
to  be  defeended  from  fome  other  great  man  ; and  thus  they  proceed  backwards  to  the 
founder  of  the  family.  The  Sherri ffet  and  Sejids,  by  the  fame  expedient,  prove  tha 
origin  of  their  family  to  have  been  with  Mahomet,  and  thus  abbreviate  their  genealogy, 
without  rendering  it  doubtful. 

Befide  thefe  Schiechs  and  princes  there  are  at  Mecca,  fome  families  not  Ids  con- 
cerned to  preferve  their  genealogies,  with  all  poflible  exactitude.  Thefe  are  the  families 
defeended  from  the  tribe  of  Koraifch,  which  have  held  certain  employments,  by  here- 
ditary right,  fince  the  days  of  Mahomet  and  his  firft  fucceffors.  Their  employments 
are,  ift.  The  office  of  keeper  of  the  key  of  the  Kaba,  which  was  conferred  by  Maho- 
met on  the  family  of  Othman  Ibn  Taelha : 2d,  That  of  Mufti  of  the  fed  of  Schafei : 
yd,  That  of  Mufti  of  the  fed  of  Hanbali : and  laftly,  That  of  a learned  Schiech  to  attend 
in  the  holy  mofque. 

There  are  alfo  in  Mecca,  twelve  other  families,  defeended  from  the  illuftrious  tribe 
of  Koraifch.  If  any  where  in  the  world,  a faithful  lift  of  genealogy,  for  more  than 
ten  centuries,  may  be  found,  it  is  certainly  among  thefe  families  of  Koraifchites,  who 
are  conftantly  obliged  to  prove  the  genuinenefc  of  their  defeent,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  envied  privileges. 

I never  heard  the  diftindion  between  the  genuine  and  naturalized  Arabs  formally 
explained.  Such  a diftindion  is  made,  however,  for  the  Bedouins  value  themfelvea 
fo  much  on  the  purity  of  their  defeent,  that  they  look  very  contemptuoufly  on  the 
Arabs  who  live  in  dues,  as  a race  debafed  by  their  intermixture  with  other  nations. 
No  Schiech  will  marry  the  daughter  of  a citizen,  unlefs  he  happen  to  be  driven  by 
poverty  to  contrad  fo  unequal  an  alliance.  At  Bagdad  I faw  a Schiech  of  eminence  from 
the  delart,  who,  from  motives  of  this  nature,  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Mufti 
of  that  city. 

The  Arabs  feem  ftill  to  have  a vanity  in  the  ufe  of  thofe  long  names  which  are  fo 
difgufting  in  their  hiftory  ; but  this  length  of  names  and  titles  is  occafioned  by  the 
difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  individuals  among  a nation  who  know  not  the  ufe  of  family 
names.  Thus  an  Arab  named  Ali,  if  his  father’s  name  was  Mohammed,  takes  the 
name  of  Ali  Ibn  Mohammed  j if  from  Bafra,  he  adds  the  name  of  his  country,  el  Bafri  ; 
and,  if  a man  of  letters,  the  name  of  his  fed,  as  Schafei ; and  his  name  at  length  will 
thus  be,  Ali  Ibn  Mohammed  el  Bafri  el  Schafei ; fo  that  he  cannot  be  confounded 
with  any  other  of  his  countrymen.  An  illuftrious  man  never  take*  thefe  long 
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names  in  hia  life-time,  but  has  all  this  pomp  of  epithets  conferred  on  him  after 
his  death. 

Some  men,  whofe  fathers  have  not  been  much  known,  adjoin  to  their  own  names 
that  of  their  eldefl  fon.  A Turk  of  the  name  of  Salech,  who  furnifhed  me  for  hire 
with  mules  to  perform  the  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Konie,  called  himfelf  Fatime  Ugli, 
the  fon  of  Fatime.  I afked  feveral  Turks,  if  it  were  common  among  them  to  take  the 
name  of  the  mother.  They  replied,  that  there  were  fotne  iaftances  of  it,  but  that  no 
man  in  his  fenfes  would  name  himfelf  after  a woman. 

OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  USAGES  OP  THE  ARABIANS. 

Chap.  CX1X.  — Of  Marriage  among  the  Arabians. 

THE  Europeans  are  miflaken  in  thinking  the  flate  of  marriage  fo  different  among 
the  Muflulmans  from  what  it  is  with  Chriman  nations.  I could  not  difcern  any  fuch 
difference  in  Arabia.  The  women  of  that  country  feera  to  be  as  free  and  happy  as  thofe 
of  Europe  can  poffibly  be. 

Polygamy  is  permitted,  indeed,  among  Mahometans,  and  the  delicacy  of  our  ladies 
is  (hocked  at  this  idea ; but  the  Arabians  rarely  avail  themfelves  of  the  privilege  of 
marrying  four  lawful  wives,  and  entertaining  at  the  fame  time  any  number  of  female 
Haves.  None  but  rich  voluptuaries  marry  fo  many  wives,  and  their  condud  is  blamed 
by  all  fober  men.  Men  of  fenfe,  indeed,  think  this  privilege  rather  troublefome  than 
convenient.  A hufband  is,  by  law,  obliged  to  treat  his  wives  fuitably  to  their  con- 
dition, and  to  difpcnfe  his,  favours  among  them  with  perfect  equality  ; but  thefe  are 
duties  not  a little  diiagreeable  to  mod  MuSulinaos  ; and  fuch  modes  of  luxury  are 
too  expeaftve  to  the  Arabians,  who  are  feldom  in  eafy  circumflances.  I mufl,  how- 
ever, except  one  cafe ; for  it  fometimes  happens  that  a man  marries  a number  of 
wives  in  the  way  of  a commercial  fpeculation.  I knew  a Mullah,  in  a town  near 
the  Euphrates,  who  had  married  four  wives,  and  was  fupported  by  the  profits  of 
their  labour. 

Divorce,  the  idea  of  which  is  alfo  regarded  as  horrid  by  the  fair  fex  in  Europe,  is 
not  nearly  fo  common  as  is  imagined  in  the  Eafl.  The  Arabians  never  exercife  the 
right  of  repudiating  a wife,  unlefs  urged  by  the  ftrongefl  reafons  ; becatife  this  is  con. 
fidered  a diihocourabie  ftep,  by  perfons  who  value  their  reputation,  and  throws  dif- 
grace  on  the  woman  and  her  relations.  Wives  are  entitled  to  demand  a divorce 
when  they  think  themfelves  ill  ufed  by  their  hufbands.  Only  profligate  and 
imprudent  men,  who  have  married  without  confideration,  will  divorce  their  wives  for 
flight  caufes. 

An  Arabian,  in  moderate  circumflances,  feldom  marries  more  than  one  wife.  And 
even  the  mod  confiderable  perfons  in  the  nation  are  often  contented  with  one  for  life. 
Rich  men,  who  are  in  a condition  to  maintain  as  many  wives  as  they  pleafe,  have  often 
confeffed  to  me,  that  although  they  had  begun  to  live  with  feveral  wives,  they  had  at 
lafl  found  that  they  could  be  happy  only  with  one. 

The  Arabian  women  enjoy  a great  deal  of  liberty,  and  often  a great  deal  of  power,  in 
their  families.  They  continue  miltrefles  of  their  dowries,  and  of  the  annual  income 
which  thefe  afford,  during  their  marriage ; and,  in  the  cafe  of  divorce,  all  their  own 
property  is  rcferved  to  them.  Hence  it  happens,  that  when  a man  in  narrow  circum- 
itances  marries  a woman  of  fortune,  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  his  wife,  and  dares 
not  divorce  her. 
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It  is  abfurd  to  fay,  as  fome  travellers  have,  that  the  Mahometan  wives  «re  all  (laves, 
and  fo  entirely  the  property  of  their  hufbands,  that  they  are  even  inherited  by  his 
heirs.  In  this  reprefentation,  (laves  purchafed  with  money  have  been  confounded  with 
women  of  free  euate,  who  difpofe  of  themfelves  in  the  Eaft  juft  as  in  Europe. 

The  opinion,  that  women  are  (laves  in  Arabia,  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  miftaken 
notion,  that  fathers  there  fell  their  daughters  to  the  higheft  bidder.  It  many  times 
happens,  no  doubt,  that  a poor  man  who  has  an  handfome  daughter,  is  pleafed  to  match 
her  with  a rich  man,  from  whom  he  may  receive  occafional  prefents.  And  rich 
voluptuaries,  who  choofe  to  marry  more  wives  than  one,  arc  obliged  to  take  young 
women  of  low  condition,  who  are  compelled  by  interefted  parents,  or  feduced  by 
fplendour,  to  accept  a hulband  who  aflbeiates  them  with  other  wives,  and  at  length 
divorces  them. 

Inftead  of  felling  his  daughter,  every  man,  in  tolerably  cafy  circumftances,  drives  to 
give  her  a dowry,  which  may  continue  her  own  property.  The  marriage  is  made  out 
by  the  Cadi,  and  figned  in  his  prefence;  and  in  it  not  only  is  her  dowry  fccured  to  the 
wife,  but  alfo  a feparate  maintenance,  in  cafe  of  a divorce.  The  rich  often  give  their 
daughters,  in  preference,  to  poor  men,  and  confider  their  children  as  more  likely  to  be 
happy,  when  thus  fettled,  than  if  they  were  married  to  rich  men.  The  wife  is  then 
miltrefsof  all  the  property,  and  even  of  the  houfe  of  her  hufband,  and  is  notin  danger 
of  being  fent  away. 

Many  ridiculous  (lories  have  been  told  of  the  marks  of  virginity  which  an  Arab 
experts  when  he  marries  a young  woman.  But  mod  of  thefe  dories  greatly  exaggerate 
the  truth.  The  Bedouins,  and  the  highlanders  of  Yemen,  a rude  and  almod  lavage 
race,  do  indeed  regard  the  want  ofthofe  marks  as  a proof  of  dilhonour,  and  think  them- 
felves obliged  to  fend  a woman  hack  to  her  relations,  when  her  challity  cannot  be  thus 
evinced.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  being  more  civilized,  never  concern  them- 
felves about  fuch  a trifle  ; only,  in  cafe  of  fuch  an  accident,  a fon-in-law  forces  an  addi- 
tion to  the  dowry  from  his  father-in-law,  by  threatening  to  fend  his  daughter  home 
again,  although  he  never  artually  does  fo.  At  Bafra  1 heard  of  a Angle  inftance  of 
divorce  upon  this  ground,  and  the  man  was  of  the  lowed  clafs  of  the  people. 

Many  fuperflitious  obfervances,  refperting  marriage,  dill  prevail  in  Arabia.  The 
Arabs  dill  believe  in  the  virtue  of  enchantments,  and  in  the  art  of  tying  and  untying 
the  knois  of  fate.  The  miferable  virtim  of  this  diabolical  art  addrefles  fome  pl.yfician, 
or  fome  old  woman  ; for  the  old  women  are  always  (killed  in  forcery.  'Hie  Chridians  of 
the  F.aft  have  a (till  more  certain  remedy  againft  the  efferts  of  witchcraft.  They  fay 
mafles  for  the  perfon  adlirted  ; and  when,  at  lad,  the  imagination  of  the  poor  patient 
has  had  time  to  recover,  the  honour  of  the  cure  is  always  aferibed  to  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  mafles. 

We  imagine  in  Europe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  keep  eunuchs  for  the 
guardians  of  their  harains ; yet  eunuchs  are  not  common  through  the  Eaft,  and  in 
Arabia  there  are  none.  The  Turkilh  Monarch  keeps  more  eunuchs  in  his  feraglio  at 
Conftantinople  than  are  in  all  the  . eft  of  his  dominions.  The  Pacha  of  Aleppo  had 
two,  and  he  of  Moful  one,  whom  he  kept,  becaufe  he  had  belonged  to  his  father.  It  is 
wrong,  therefore,  to  regard  Arabia  as  the  feat  of  eunuchifm.  They  are  brought  from 
Upper  Egypt,  but  are  mnftly  natives  of  the  interior  and  little  known  provinces  of 
Africa.  The  Arabians  abhor  the  cruel  operation  which  is  requifite  to  render  a man  a 
fit  guardian  of  the  chadity  of  a haram. 

Eunuchs  born  in  a climate  which  has  a tendency  to  inflame  the  blood,  are  not  abfo- 
lutely  void  of  all  paffion  for  the  fair  fex.  On  the  fea,  between  Suez  and  Jedda,  1 met 
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with  a eunuch  who  travelled  with  his  feraglio  ; and  at  Bafra  1 heard  of  another  rich 
eunuch,  who  kept  female  Haves, for  his  private  amufcmcnt. 

Much  has  been  faid  in  Europe  concerning  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  polygamy,  fo 
generally  prevalent  tiirough  the  Eaft.  Suppofing  that  the  plurality  of  wives  is  not  barely 
allowed  by  law,  but  takes  place  in  fact,  fome  of  our  philofophers  have  imagined,  that, 
in  hot  countries,  more  women  than  men  are  born  ; but  1 have  already  (fated,  that  fome 
nations  avail  not  themfelves  of  the  permiilion  given  by  the  Muflulman  law  for  one  nun 
to  marry  feveral  wives.  It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  the  manners  of  a whole  people 
by  the  faflidious  luxury  of  the  great.  It  is  vanity  that  fills  feraglios,  and  that  chiefly 
with  Haves,  moll  of  whom  are  only  (laves  to  a few  favourite  women.  The  number  of 
female  fervants  in  Europe,  who  are,  in  the  fame  manner,  condemned  in  a great  meafure 
to  celibacy,  is  equal  or  fuperior  to  that  of  thofe  who  are  confined  in  thu  harams  of 
the  Eaft. 

It  is  true,  that  European  clergymen  and  phyfleians  fettled  in  the  Eaft  have  prefumed 
that  rather  more  girls  than  boys  are  born  here.  I obtained  fome  lids  of  Chriftian  bap- 
tifms  in  the  Eall;  but  fome  of  thofe  were  filled  with  inconfiftendes;  and,  in  the  others, . 
the  number  by  which  the  females  bom  exceeded  the  males  was  indeed  very  trifling. 

I have  reafon,,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  the  proportion  between  the  male  and  the 
female  births  is  the  fame  here  as  elfcwhere.  This  proportion  varies  fometimes  in 
Europe,  as  is  proved  by  a recent  inftance  of  a town  in  England,  in  which,  for  fome 
part  of  this  century,  more  girls  than  boys  have  been  born. 

There  are,  it  mull  be  allowed,  a good  many  Mahometans,  who  marry  more  wives 
than  one,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  female  (laves  ; but  to  fupply  thefe  mens  harams  a 
furplus  of  females  is  not  neceifary.  Different  accidents  carry  oil  a number  of  men, , 
and  thofe  accidents  are  fuch  as  the  women  are  not  expofed  to.  In  the  Eaft,  women  are 
more  impatient  for  marriage  than  in  Europe.  According  to  the  ideas  of  Eaftern  man- 
ners, nothing  is  more  difgraccful  to  a woman  than  to  remain  barren.  Confidence  obliges 
the  women  of  thofe  regions  to  defire  that  they  may  become  mothers.  A woman  will,, 
therefore,  rather  marry  a poor  man,  or  become  fecond  wife  to  a man  already  married, . 
than  remain  in  a (late  of  celibacy.  1 have  mentioned  the  inftance  of  the  poor  Mullah, 
who  married  four  wives,  and  lived  by  the  profits  of  their  labour.  The  men  are  equally 
difpofed  to  marry,  becaufe  their  wives,  inftead  of  being  expenfive,  are  rather  profitable 
to  them.  Nothing  is  more  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  Eait,  than  a woman  unmarried 
after  a certain  time  of  life. 

The  Shiites  are,  by  their  law,  permitted  to  live  for  a certain  time,  by  agreement,  but 
without  a formal  marriage,  with  a free  Mahometan  woman.  The  Perfians  frequently 
avail  themfelves  of  this  permiilion ; but  the  more  rigid  Sunnites  think  this  an  illicit 
connection,  and  do  not  tolerate  it.  In  Turkey,  a man  who  (hoilld  cohabit  with  a free 
woman,  without  being  married  to  her,  would  be  punifhed  by  law. 

Chat.  CXX.  — Of  the  dotneflic  Life  of  the  Arabs. 

ARABIA  affords  no  elegant  or  fplendid  apartments  for  the  admiration  of  the  tra- 
veller. The  houfes  are  built  of  (lone,  and  have  always  terrace  roofs.  Thofe  occupied 
by  the  lower  people  are  finall  huts,  having  a round  roof,  and  covered  with  a cert;un 
herb.  The  huts  of  the  Arabs  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  formed  of  branches  of 
the  date  tree,  and  have  a round  roof  covered  with  rufh  mats.  The  tents  of  the  Bedouins 
are  like  thofe  of  the  Kurdes  and  Turcomans.  They  have  the  afpetft  of  a tattered  hut. 
I.have  formerly  remarked,  that  they  are  formed  of  coarfe  fluffs  prepared  by  the  women. 
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The  palaces  and  houfes  of  Arabians  of  rank  difplay  no  exterior  magnificence.  Orna- 
ments are  not  to  be  expe&ed  in  the  apartments  of  men  who  are  fl rangers  to  all  luxury, 
except  what  qonfifts  in  the  number  and  the  value  of  the  horfes,  fervants,  and  arms 
which  they  keep.  The  poor  fpread  their  floors  vrith  draw  mats,  and  the  rich  with  fine 
carpets.  No  perfon  even  enters  a room,  without  having  firft  put  off  his  fhoes.  A 
Frenchman  boaffs  of  having  maintained  the  honour  of  his  nation,  by  wearing  his  (hoes 
in  the  governor  of  Mecca’s  nail  of  audience.  It  is  juft  fuch  another  boaft,  as  if  an 
Arabian  envoy  fhould  vaunt  of  trampling  on  the  chairs  of  an  European  Lord. 

The  men  of  every  family  always  occupy  the  fore  part  of  the  houfe,  and  the  women 
the  back  part.  If  the  apartments  of  the  men  are  plain,  thofe  of  the  women  are,  on 
the  contrary,  mod  ftudioufly  fet  off  with  decorations.  Of  this  I faw  a fpecimen  in  a 
haram,  which  was  nearly  finilhed  for  a man  of  rank.  One  room  in  it  was  wholly 
covered  over  with  mirrors ; the  roof,  the  walls,  the  doors,  the  pillars,  prefented  all  (o 
many  looking  glaffes.  The  floor  was  to  be  fet  with  fofas,  and  fpread  with  carpets. 

Arabians,  in  circumftances  which  admit  not  of  their  having  feparate  apartments  for 
the  females  of  the  family,  are  careful,  whenever  they  carry  a ftranger  into  the  houfe, 
to  enter  before  before  him,  and  cry  Tarik,  retire.  Upon  this  notice,  given  by  the 
mafter  of  the  houfe,  the  women  inftantly  difappear,  and  even  his  verv  bed  friends  fee 
not  one  of  them.  A man  mud,  indeed,  deny  himfelf  this  fight ; for  k is  reckoned 
highly  impolite  to  falute  a woman,  or  even  to  look  her  ftedfaftly  in  the  face.  To  avoid 
receiving  ilrangers  in  their  houfes,  fhopkeepers  and  artifans  expofe  their  wares,  and 
follow  tneir  relpefiive  trades,  in  the  open  ftreets. 

The  retired  life  of  the  women  difpofes  them  to  behave  refpe&fully  to  the  other  fex. 
I met  a Bedouin  lady,  who,  purely  out  of  refpetk,  left  the  road,  and  turned  her 
back  upon  me  ; and  I faw  her  do  the  fame  to  other  men.  I feveral  times  have  feen 
women  kifs  the  hands  of  a man  of  diftinftion,  or  kneel  to  kifs  his  feet. 

The  great  often  have  in  their  halls  bafons  with  jets  cTeau,  to  cool  the  air.  I have 
mentioned  that  which  we  faw  in  the  Imam  of  Sana’s  hall  of  audience.  The  edges  of 
the  bafon  were  coated  with  marble,  and  the  reft  of  the  floor  was  covered  with  rich 
carpets. 

As  the  people  of  the  Eaft  wifli  to  keep  their  floors  very  clean,  they  fjpit  very  little, 
although  they  fmoke  a great  deal.  Yet  to  fpit  is  not  reckoned  a piece  of  impolitenefs. 
I have  feen  fome  perfons  of  rank  ufe  a fpitting-box,  and  others  fpit  on  the  bottom  of 
the  wall,  behind  the  cufliions  on  which  they  far. 

As  the  floors  are  fpread  with  carpets,  and  cufhions  are  laid  round  the  walls,  one  can- 
not fit  down,  without  inconvenience,  on  the  ground ; and  the  ufe  of  chairs  is  unknown 
in  the  Eaft.  The  Arabians  praciife  feveral  different  modes  of  fitting.  When  they  wifti 
to  be  very  much  at  their  eafe,  they  crofs  their  legs  under  the  body.  I found,  indeed, 
by  experience,  that  this  mode  of  fitting  is  the  mod  commodious  for  people  who  wear 
long  clothes,  and  wide  breeches,  without  any  confining  ligatures.  It  feems  to  afford 
better  reft,  after  fatigue,  than  our  pofture  of  fitting  upon  chairs.  In  prefence  of  fupe- 
riors,  an  Arab  fits  with  his  two  knees  touching  each  other,  and  with  the  weight  of 
the  body  refting  upon  the  heels.  As  in  this  pofition  a perfon  occupies  lefs  room  than 
in  the  other,  this  is  the  pofture  in  which  they  ufually  place  themfelves  at  table.  I often 
tried  it,  but  foimd  it  extremely  uneafy,  and  could  never  accuftom  myfelf  to  it.  In 
many  parts  of  Arabia,  there  are  long,  low  chairs,  made  of  ftraw  mats  ; but  they  fit 
crofs-legged  on  them,  as  well  as  on  the  carpets. 

The  life  which  the  Arabians  lead  in  their  houfes,  is  fo  vacant  and  unvaried,  that 
they  cannot  help  feeling  it  irldbme.  Their  natural  vivacity  prompts  them  to  feck 
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amufcments  out  of  doors.  They  frequent  coffee-houfes  and  markets,  and  are  fond 
of  a trembling  in  public  meetings  as  often  as  pofiiblc.  Yet  they  have  not  the  fame 
means  of  diverfion  as  other  nations.  What  I have  formerly  faid  concerning  the  amufc. 
mcnts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft,  refpefts  the  Arabians  only  in  part.  They  are  often 
obliged  to  take  up  with  fedentary  and  domeftic  amufements,  which  to  Europeans  appear 
very  infipid. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  to  divert  the  ticdium  of  a fedentary  life,  that  the  people  of  the  Eaft 
make  fo  much  ufeof  tobacco.  The  Arabians,  notwithftanding  the  natural  drynefs  of 
their  conftitution,  and  the  warmth  of  their  climate,  fmoke  dill  more  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Afia.  They  ufe  the  long  Pcrfian  pipe,  which  I have 
already  defcribed.  A cuftom  peculiar  to  Arabia  is,  that  perfons  of  opulence  and  falhion 
carry  always  about  them  a box  filled  with  odoriferous  wood.  They  put  a bit  of  this 
wood  into  any  perfon’s  pipe,  to  whom  they  wilh  to  exprefs  particular  refpeft ; and  it  com- 
municates to  the  tobacco  a fragrant  fmell,  and  a very  agreeable  tafte. 

I never  faw  the  Arabians  ufe  opium,  like  the  Turks  and  the  Perfians.  Inftead  of  taking 
this  gratification,  they  conftantly  chew  Kaad.  This  is  the  buds  of  a certain  tree,  which 
are  brought  in  fmall  boxes  from  the  hills  of  Yemen.  Perfons  who  have  good  teeth 
chew  thefe  buds  juft  as  they  come  from  the  tree ; for  the  ufe  of  old  men  it  is  firft 
brayed  in  a mortar.  It  feems  to  be  from  falhion  merely  that  thefe  buds  are  chewed ; 
for  they  have  a difagreeable  tafte;  nor  could  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  them.  1 found 
likewife  that  Kaad  has  a parching  effeft  upon  the  conftitution,  and  is  unfavourable 
to  deep. 

The  lower  people  are  fond  of  raifing  their  fpirits  to  a ftate  of  intoxication.  As  they 
have  no  ftrong  drink,  they,  for  this  purpofe,  fmoke  Hafchifch,  which  is  the  dried  leaves 
of  a fort  of  hemp.  This  fmoke  exalts  their  courage,  and  throws  them  into  a ftate  in 
which  delightful  vifions  dance  before  the  imagination.  One  of  our  Arabian  fervants, 
after  fmoking  Hafchifch,  met  with  four  foldiers  in  the  ftreet,  and  attacked  the  whole 
party.  One  of  the  foldiers  gave  him  a found  beating,  and  brought  him  home  to  us. 
Notwithftanding  his  mifhap,  he  would  not  make  himfelf  eafy,  but  Hill  imagined,  fuch 
was  the  effect  of  his  intoxication,  that  he  was  a match  for  any  four  men. 


Chap.  CXXI.  — Of  the  jFW  of  the  Arabian , and  their  Manner  of  Eating. 

AS  the  people  of  the  Eaft  fquat  themfelves  upon  the  ground  when  they  fit,  fo  their 
manner  of  eating  at  meals  is  conformable  to  this  way  of  fitting.  They  fpread  a large 
cloth  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  put  upon  this  cloth  a fmall  table  only  one  foot  high, 
and  upon  the  table  a large  round  plate  of  tinned  copper.  Upon  this  arc  fet  different 
copper  difhes,  neatly  tinned  within  and  without.  Inftead  of  table  napkins, 
Arabians  of  rank  ufe  a long  linen  cloth,  which  thofe  at  table  put  under  their  knees. 
'Where  this  linen  cloth  is  wanting,  every  one  ufes  a fmall  handkerchief  of  his  own. . 
They  ufe  no  knives  nor  forks.  The  Turks  have  fometimes  wooden  or  horn  fpoons ; 
but  the  Arabians  ufe  their  fingers  with  great  dexterity,  and  eat  all  difhes  with  the 
hand. 

Were  we  to  judge  them  by  the  ftandard  of  our  own  manners,  the  people  of  the  Eaft 
behave  very  indecently  at  an  European  table.  I could  not  help  being  much  (truck  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  firft  Turk  I faw  eat,  who  was  the  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  of 
the  Dardanelles,  in  company  with  whom  I happened  to  fup  at  the  French  Conful’s 
table.  That  Turk  tore  his  meat  in  pieces  with  his  fingers,  and  wiped  them  with 
his  napkin.  My  furprife  at  this  mode  of  eating  ceafcd  when  I became  more  familiar 
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with  the  rftxnncrs  of  thofe  people.  They  know  not  the  ufe  of  table  napkins,  and  fup. 
pofe  them  to  be  handkerchiefs,  with  which  they  are  to  wipe  themfclves.  They  are 
much  at  a lofs  when  a piece  of  meat  is  to  be  cut ; for  they  think  it  indecent  to  make 
ufe  of  the  left  hand  in  cutting  it,  as  with  it  they  perform  their  ablutions.  They  manage 
better  when  the  meats  are,  alter  their  own  falhion,  cut  into  fmall  bits,  before  being  let 
down  on  the  table.  We,  Europeans,  were  at  firft  (hocked  to  fee  fo  many  hands  in  the 
dilh  together.  But,  as  the  Mahometans  are  obliged,  by  the  laws  of  their  religion,  to 
pay  the  urmoft  attention  to  perfonal  cleanlinefs,  and  are  habituated  to  it,  there  is  in 
reality  little  difference  in  point  of  delicacy,  between  their  mode  of  eating  and  ours. 

The  more  eminent  Schiechs  in  the  defart  cat  of  nothing  but  Pilau,  or  boiled  rice.  It 
is  ferved  up  in  a very  large  wooden  plate.  The  company  fit  down  and  eat,  one  after 
another,  till  the  whole  contents  of  the  plate  be  exhaufted,  or  they  are  fatisfied.  In  the 
houfes  of  peri'ons  of  diftinction  in  the  towns,  feverai  of  thefe  plates  are  fet,  one  upon 
another,  in  a pyramidical  form.  When  the  mailers  rife,  the  iervants  fit  down  at  the 
fame  table,  and  eat  up  what  remains. 

The  meal  was  ferved  up  in  a different  flvle  at  Mcrdin,  where  I dined  with  fifteen 
of  the  Waiwode’s  officers.  A fervant  Hood  in  the  mkldle  of  the  company,  to  fist 
down  and  remove  the  dirties  which  were  brought  in  by  the  other  fervants.  Hardly 
was  a plate  fet  down  upon  the  table,  when  fixteen  hands  were  thrurt  into  it,  all  at  once, 
and  foon  emptied  it  of  its  contents,  efpccially  when  this  was  paltry,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Eaft,  whofe  drink  is  water,  are  paffionately  fond  of.  They  eat  with 
amazing  quicknefs  in  the  Eaft.  At  Merdan  we  emptied  more  than  fourteen  plates 
Within  lets  than  twenty  minutes. 

The  Muffulmans  in  general,  and  particularly  the  Arabs,  repeat  always  a fhort  prayer 
before  fitting  down  to  a meal,  “ In  the  name  of  the  moil  merciful  God.”  When  any 
one  has  done  eating,  he  rifes,  without  waiting  for  the  reft,  and  fays,  “ God  bepraifed.” 
They  drink  little  while  they  eat ; but,  as  they  rife  from  the  table  after  walking,  they 
drink  fome  cold  water,  and  a cup  of  coffee. 

The  Arabians,  in  the  eaftem  part  of  this  country,  are  not  lefs  fond  than  the  Turk* 
of  coffee,  which  they  aHo  call  Kahwe.  They  prepare  it  in  the  manner  which  we  have 
adopted  from  them.  'Hie  only  difference  between  their  mode  of  preparing  it  and 
ours,  is,  that  they,  inftead  of  grinding  their  coffee-beans,  pound  them  in  a mortar.  We 
carried  a coffee-mill  with  us  into  Arabia,  but  foon  found  the  talle  of  (he  pounded  coffee 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  ground,  and  left  off  ufing  our  mill.  The  pounding  feems 
better  to  exprefs  the  oily  parts  of  the  bean,  which  give  the  coffee  its  peculiar  relilh. 
The  people  of  the  Eaft  always  drink  their  coffee  without  either  milk  or  lugar. 

It  is  odd  enough  that,  in  Yemen,  the  proper  country  of  which  the  coffee  plant  is  a 
native,  there  Ihould  be  fo  little  coffee  drank.  It  is  there  called  Bunn,  and  isfuppofed 
to  have  heating  effects  upon  the  blood.  The  favourite  drink  of  the  Arabians  of  this 
province  is  prepared  from  the  hulks  of  coffee-beans,  (lightly  roafted,  and  pounded.  It 
is  called  Kahwe,  or  more  commonly  Kifcher.  It  talles  like  tea,  and  is  thought  refrefh- 
ing.  People  of  diftinftion  drink  it  out  of  porcelain  cups,  and  the  lower  fort  out  of  cups 
of  coarfe  earthern  ware. 

Although  the  Muffulmans  are  forbidden  the  life  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  yet  many 
of  them  are  paffionately  fond  of  thefe,  and  drink  them  privately,  and  at  night  in  their 
own  houfes.  Our  phyiician  faw,  in  the  houfe  of  a rich  merchant  at  Loheia,  all  the 
neceffary  inflrumcnts  for  diddling  brandy.  On  the  frontiers  of  Arabia,  where  there  are 
Chriftians,  both  wine  and  fpirituous  liquors  are  to  be  found  ; but  in  Arabia,  none  of 
thefe  are  to  be  obtained,  except  from  the  Jews  of  Sana,  who  have  great  plenty,  and  that 
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of  excellent  quality.  They  fupply  their  countrymen ; but  having  no  calks,  they  are 
obliged  to  carry  their  wine  and  brandy  in  copper  veffels,  which  renders  the  uf'e  of  them 
dangerous  to  the  health.  The  Englilh,  too,  fometimes  bring  arrack  from  India 
■to  Mokha. 

At  Loheia,  we  bought  a fort  of  wine,  prepared  from  an  infufion  of  dry  grapes  in 
water,  in  a pot  which  is  buried  in  the  ground,  to  make  the  liquor  ferment.  We  had 
alfo  offered  to  us  a thick,  white  liquor,  called  Bufa,  which  is  prepared  from  meal  mixed 
with  water,  and  brought  into  a ftate  of  fermentation.  It  is  ufed  at  Bafra,  and  is  ftill 
more  common  in  Armenia,  where  the  inhabitants  keep  it  in  large  earthen  pots,  half 
buried  in  the  ground,  and  draw  it  out  for  ufe  by  the  infcrtion  of  reeds.  A proof  of 
the  permanency  of  national  cudom  is,  that  Xenophon  found  this  fame  liquor  ufed  in 
Armenia,  and  preferred  in  this  very  manner. 

‘1  he  Arabians  are,  in  general,  a fober  frugal  nation,  which  is  probably  the  caufeof 
tfheir  leannefs,  and  feemingly  dinted  growth.  Their  ufual  articles  of  food  are  rice, 
pulfe,  milk,  butter,  and  Keimak,  or  whipped  cream.  They  are  not  without  animal 
food ; but  they  feldom  eat  of  it ; for  it  is  thought  very  unwholefome  in  thefe  hot 
countries.  Mutton  is  the  mod;  common  fpecies  of  animal  food  ufed  here  ; and  on  it 
the  Arabians  of  the  defart  chiefly  live.  As  the  cadration  of  animals,  though  not  for- 
bidden by  the  Muffuhnan  law,  is  little  praftifed  here,  wether  mutton  is  never  ufed  by 
the  Arabians. 

The  common  people  in  Arabia  have  little  other  food,  but  bad  bread  made  of  Durra, 
■a  fort  of  coarfe  millet,  by  kneading  it  with  camel’s  milk,  oil,  butter,  or  greafe.  I could 
not  eat  of  this  bread  at  nrd,  and  would  have  preferred  to  it  the  word  bread  I had  ever 
eaten  in  Europe  j but  the  people  of  the  country,  being  accudoraed  to  it,  prefer  it  to 
barley  bread,  which  they  think  too  light. 

The  modes  of  baking  bread  are  different  in  different  places  of  Arabia.  In  the  fhip 
in  which  we  failed  from  Jidda  to  I.oheia,  there  was  a failor,  whofe  talk  every  afternoon 
was  to  prepare  Durra  for  next  day’s  bread.  He  broke  and  bruifed  the  grain  between 
two  dones,  one  of  which  was  convex,  the  other  concave.  Of  the  meal  thus  prepared, 
he  formed  dough,  and  then  divided  it  into  fmall  cakes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  oven 
was  heated  ; but  it  was  fimply  an  earthem  pot  glazed ; and  a fire  of  charcoal  was 
kindled  up  within  it.  When  the  oven  was  diffidently  heated,  the  cakes  were  laid 
againd  the  fides  of  the  pot,  without  removing  the  coals,  and  in  a few  moments  the  bread 
was  taken  up  half-roaded,  and  was  eaten  hot. 

The  Arabians  of  the  defart  ufe  a heated  plate  of  iron,  or  a gridiron,  in  preparing 
their  cakes.  When  they  have  no  gridiron,  they  roll  their  dough  into  balls,  and  put 
it  either  among  live  coals,  or  into  a fire  of  camels  dung,  where  they  cover  it  till  it  is 
penetrated  by  the  heat.  They  then  remove  the  afhes,  and  eat  the  bread,  while  it  is 
fcarcely  dry,  and  dill  hot.  In  the  towns,  the  Arabians  have  ovens  like  ours ; their 
bread  is  of  barley-meal,  and  of  the  form  and  thicknefs  of  our  pancakes ; but  they 
never  give  it  enough  of  the  fire. 

It  is  Angular  that  the  Arabs,  who  are  no  drangers  to  the  invention  of  mills,  fhould 
dill  continue  the  old  and  troublefome  praftice  ofbruifing  their  grain  with  dones,  without 
machinery.  But  I fufpeft  that  they  find  bread  made  of  meal  prepared  in  this  way  to 
tade  more  agreeably  than  that  which  is  made  of  meal  that  has  been  ground  in  a milL 
The  negroes  of  certain  countries  in  Africa,  arc  faid  to  prefer  the  mode  of  bruifing 
their  maize  upon  a done,  *vcn  after  they  have  lived  long  among  Europeans. 
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Char.  CXXIT.  — Of  the  Drefs  and  Fafbions  of  the  Arabians. 

WHEN  fpeaking  of  the  drefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  in  general,  I communi- 
cated fome  idea  of  the  drefles  ufed  by  the  Arabians.  I defcribed  the  drefs  of  people  of 
diltincHon  in  Yemen,  when  I had  occafion  to  mention  the^  drefs  of  ceremony  with  which 
1 was  favoured  by  the  Imam  of  Sana.  But  there  is  a great  variety  in  the  national  drefles 
of  the  Arabians,  and  various  falhions  prevail  among  them,  which  I mull  not  leave 
unnoticed. 

Nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient  or  expenfive  than  the  head-drefs  worn  by  Ara- 
bians of  fafhion.  They  wear  fifteen  caps,  one  over  another,  fome  of  which  are  indeed 
of  linen,  but  the  reft  of  thick  cloth  or  cotton.  That  which  covers  all  the  reft  is  ufually 
richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  has  always  fome  fentence  of  the  Koran  embroidered 
upon  it.  Over  all  thefe  caps  they  wrap  a large  piece  of  muflin,  called  a Saleh,  ornamented 
at  the  ends,  which  flow  loofe  upon  the  Ihoulders,  with  Aik  or  golden  fringes.  As  it 
mull  be  very  difagreeable,  in  a hot  country,  to  have  the  head  always  loaded  in  this 
manner,  the  Arabians,  when  in  their  own  houfes,  or  with  intimate  friends,  lay  afide 
this  ufelefs  weight,  all  to  one  or  two  of  the  caps.  But  before  perfons  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  treat  with  ceremony  or  refpe£l,  they  dare  not  appear  without  their  turbans. 
Thofe  who  defire  to  pafs  for  men  of  learning,  difeover  their  pretenfions  by  the  bulk  of 
their  turbans. 

Arabians  of  rank  wear  one  piece  of  drefs,  which  is  not  in  ufe  among  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  Eaft.  This  is  a piece  of  fine  linen  upon  the  Ihoulder,  which  feems  to 
have  been  originally  intended  to  iheltcr  the  wearer  from  the  fun  and  rain,  but  is  now 
merely  ornamental. 

The  common  clafs  of  Arabs  wear  only  two  caps,  with  the  Safch  carelefely  bound  on 
the  head.  Some  have  drawers  and  a fhirt ; but  the  greater  number  have  only  a piece 
of  linen  about  their  loins,  a large  girdle  with  the  Jambea,  and  a piece  of  cloth  upon  the 
Ihoulders  ; in  other  refpecls  they  are  naked,  having  neither  (hoes  nor  (lockings.  In  the 
highlands,  where  the  climate  is  colder,  the  people  wear  (heep  (kins.  The  fcanty  clothes 
which  they  wear  through  the  day,  are  alfo  their  covering  by  night ; the  cloth  Twaddled 
about  the  waift  ferves  for  a mattrafs  j and  the  linen  garment  worn  about  the  loins  is 
a (heet  to  cover  the  Arab  while  he  deeps.  The  highlanders,  to  fecure  themfelves  from 
being  infefted  by  infects,  deep  in  facks. 

Perfons  in  a middle  rank  of  life  wear,inftead  of  (hoes,  fandals, being  merely  Angle  foies, 
or  fometimes  thin  pieces  of  wood,  bound  upon  the  foot  with  a ftrap  of  drefled  leather. 
People  of  better  fortune  ufe  flippers,  like  thofe  worn  through  the  reft  of  the  Eaft  ; and 
this  is  alfo  the  drefs  for  the  feet  worn  by  the  women. 

The  ordinary  drefs  of  the  Arabs  is  indeed  Ample  enough  ; but  they  have  alfo  a fort 
of  great  coat,  without  fleeves,  called  Abba,  which  is  Ampler  (lill.  I was  acquainted 
with  a blind  tailor  at  Bafra,  who  earned  his  bread  by  making  Abbas ; fo  that  they 
cannot  be  of  a very  nice  fhape,  or  made  of  many  pieces.  In  Y emen  they  are  worn  only 
by  travellers ; but  in  the  province  of  Lachfa,  the  Abba  is  a piece  of  drels  commonly 
ufed  by  both  fexes. 

In  feveral  places  in  Arabia,  the  men  wear  no  drawers  ; but  thefe  with  a large  fhirt 
are  all  the  drefs  ufed  by  the  lower  women.  In  the  Tehama,  women  of  this  clafs  wrap 
a linen  cloth  about  their  loins  in  the  manner  of  drawers.  The  women  of  Hedsjas  veil 
their  faces,  like  thofe  of  Egypt,  with  a narrow  piece  of  linen,  which  leaves  both  the 
eyes  uncovered.  In  Yemen,  they  wear  a larger  veil,  which  covers  the  face  fo  entirely, 
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that  the  eyes  can  hardly  be  difcemed.  At  Sana  and  Mokha,  they  cover  the  face  with 
a gauze  veil,  which  is  often  embroidered  with  gold.  They  wear  all  rings  on  their 
fingers,  arms,  nofe,  and  ears.  They  ftain  their  nails  red,  and  their  hands  and  feet  of  a 
browniih  yellow  colour,  with  the  juice  of  the  plant  Elhenne.  The  circle  of  the  eyes, 
and  even  the  eye-lafhes,  they  paint  black,  with  a preparation  of  lead  ore  called  Kochhel. 
The  men  fome  times  imitate  this  mode  of  painting  the  eyes  with  Kochhel ; but  perfons 
of  ftnfe  laugh  at  fo  effeminate  a practice. 

Th:s  mode  of  ftaining  the  fkin  of  a brown  colour,  is  poffibly  ufed  by  the  women  of 
the  low-  country,  in  confequence  of  the  natural  fallownefs  of  their  complexion.  They 
fancy,  that,  when  the  whole  body  is  brown,  the  peculiar  darknefs  of  the  countenance 
will  cieape  obfervation.  I conjecture  this  much  concerning  the  women,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  men ; they  going  almofl  naked,  rub  the  body  all  over  with  Elhenne,  and 
thus  become  entirely  brown. 

The  women  of  Yemen  alfo  make  black  pundures  in  their  face  to  improve  their 
beauty.  Their  natural  complexion  is  a deep  yellow ; but,  among  the  hills,  are  perfons 
of  fair  complexion  and  fine  faces,  and  there  even  among  the  peasantry.  In  the  towns, 
thefe  women,  who  think  themfelves  liandfome,  lift  up  their  veils  to  fhew  their  beauty, 
whenever  they  think  they  can  do  it  uuobferved. 

Fafhion  fhews  its  influence,  in  a particular  manner,  in  the  modes  in  which  the  hair 
and  beard  are  worn  in  Arabia.  In  the  Imam  of  Sana’s  dominions,  ail  men,  of  whatever 
flation,  fhave  their  heads.  In  other  parts  of  Yemen,  all  men,  even  the  Schiechs,  pre- 
ferve  their  hair,  wrap  it  in  a handkerchief,  and  knot  it  up  behind  ; caps  and  turbans 
are  not  in  ufe  there.  Some  of  the  highlanders  keep  their  hair  long  and  loofe,  and  bind 
the  head  with  fmall  cords. 

Every  body,  without  exception,  wears  the  beard  of  its  natural  length  ; but  the  Arabs 
keep  their  muftachios  very  fhort.  In  the  highlands  of  Yemen,  where  few  flrangers 
are  ever  feen,  it  is  disgraceful  to  appear  without  a board.  Our  fervant  wore  only  his 
muftachios ; and  thofe  good  highlanders  fancied  that  we  had  {haven  him  by  way  of 
punifhment  for  fome  fault. 

The  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  (have  their  beards,  and  keep  only  their  muftachios  long. 
Among  this  nation,  the  beard  is  an  enfign  of  honour  and  dignity  ; and  therefore  tha 
Haves  and  domeftic  forvants  of  great  men  are  obliged  to  keep  themfelves  clofe  fhaven. 

'1  he  Perfians  wear  long  muftachios,  and  clip  their  beards  in  an  aukward  enough  fafhion. 
The  Kurdes  fhave  their  beards,  but  preferve  their  muftachios,  with  a lift  of  hair  upon 
each  cheek. 

The  Arabians  have  all  black  beards.  Some  old  men,  when  their  beards  are  whitened 
by  time,  dye  them  red  ; but  this  praftice  is  generally  dilapproved.  The  Perfians 
blacken  their  beards,  although  naturally  black,  and  continue  to  do  fo,  till  a very 
advanced  age.  Turkifh  gravity  could  not  endure  the  ufe  of  this  fafhion  of  ornament. 
Some  young  noblemen  are  indeed  beginning  to  imitate  this  Perfian  mode,  in  order  to 
difguife  the  whitenefsof  their  beards  ; for  this  colour  of  their  hair  is  more  common  in 
Turkey  than  in  the  fouthem  regions  of  Afia.  A white  beard  is  thought  by  the  Turks  to 
be  very  unbecoming  for  a man  of  rank. 

When  Turks,  who  have  had  themfelves  fhaven  in  their  youth,  determine  upon  fuffering 
their  beards  to  grow,  they  obferve  the  ceremony  of  pronouncing  a Fatha,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  a vow  to  preferve  their  hair  untouched  by  a razor  through  the  reft  of 
life.  The  Mahometans  perhaps  fancy,  as  fome  travellers  have  reprefented,  that  angels 
occupy  their  beards.  It  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  a man  who  cuts  liis  beard,  after  having, 
once  determined  to  preferyc  it  long,  is  feverely  punilhed  for  the  breach  of  his  vow.  At 
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Bafta,  he  would  be  condemned  to  receive  three  hundred  blows  with  a ftick,  bat  mig!« 
indeed,  for  a round  fum  efcape  the  punifhnrem.  An  inhabitant  of  that  city,  who  liai, 
twelve  years  before  l vifited  it,  (haven  himfelf  in  a drunken  fit,  fled  to  India,  and  durft 
never  Teturn,  for  fear  of  the  difgrace,  and  the  punrftiment,  which  he  had  merited  both 
by  his  fhav'mg  and  his  drunk  ennefs. 

The  Jews,  through  all  the  Eaft,  preferve  their  beards  from  their  youth.  They  wear 
the  beard  not  in  the  fame  form  as  the  Muftulmans  and  Chriftians,  (having  none  of  it 
about  the  temples  and  the  ears.  To  diftinguifh  themfelves  (till  more  front  the  reft  of 
mankind,  they  retain  two  tufts  of  hair  hanging  over  their  eyes.  Thefe  Jews  of  Arabia 
xcfemble  thofe  of  Poland ; only  they  have  a more  decent  and  lefs  beggarly  afpeff. 
They  dare  not  wear  the  turban,  but  -are  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  a fmall 
bonnet.  Neither  are  they  fuflered  to  drefs  in  any  colour  but  blue ; all  their  clothe* 
are  of  blue  cloth.  They  are  alfo  forbidden  the  ufe  of  the  Jambea, 

As  there  are  many  Banians  fettled  in  Arabia,  I fhall  add  a few  words  nefpe&ing  their 
drefs.  It  cortfifts  of  a turban  of  a particular  form,  a piece  of  linen  upon  the  fhoulders, 
another  piece  of  linen  fixed  by  a firing  about  their  loins,  and  flippers.  Some  alfo  wear 
over  thefe  pieces  of  drefs  a long  white  robe,  which  plaits  upon  the  haunches,  and  fits 
dofe  upon  the  body  and  the  arms.  Thefe  Indians  ufed  to  drefc  entirely  in  white  ; but 
they  received  fome  years  fmee,  an  order  from  Sana,  enjoining  them  to  wear  red  clothes. 
To  obtain  a dilpenfation  from  this  change  of  drefs,  they  paid  a confiderable  fum  to  the 
Imam,  and  the  order  was  revoked.  They  were  foon  after  enjoined,  by  another  edkl, 
to  wear  a red,  inftead  of  a white  turban : But  not  choofing  to  buy  oft' m this  inftance, 
they  obeyed,  and  now  wear  a red  turban,  with  the  reft  of  their  drefs  white. 

Chap.  CXXIII.  — Arabian  Politenefs. 

IN  Yemen,  Oman,  and  Perfia,  an  European  is  treated  with  as  much  civility  as  a 
Mahometan  would  find  in  Europe.  Some  travellers  complain  of  the  rude  manners  of 
tile  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  ; but  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  Europeans  often  involve 
themfelves  in  embarraffments  in  thefe  countries,  by  being  the  firft  to  exprefs  contempt 
or  averfion  for  the  Muftulmans.  A proof  of  the  defire  of  thefe  governments  to  obtain 
thefriendfhip  of  Europeans,  is  their  exacting  eafier  duties  of  cuftom  from  them  than 
from  other  nations,  as  I had  occafion  to  remark,  both  in  Perfia,  and  throughout  all 
Arabia. 

In  Turkey  they  are  lefs  kindly  treated.  A comparifon  of  the  manners  of  the 
Turks  with  thofe  of  the  Arabians,  will  beft  prove  the  fuperior  politenefs  of  the  latter 
nation. 

The  Turks  in  general  hate  Europeans  j probably  from  an  indiftinft  remembrance 
of  the  bloody  wars  which  they  have  at  different  times  waged  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Weft.  Children  are,  with  them,  as  much  terrified  at  the  name  of  European  as  with 
us  at  the  name  of  Turk.  Turks,  in  the  ferviee  of  Europeans,  confider  their  mafters 
as  indebted  to  them  for  proteftion,  yet  are  defpifed  by  their  countrymen  for  eating  the 
bread  of  Chriftians,  and  at  Conftantinople  are  nicknamed  fwine-herds.  The  Europeans 
are  held  in  particular  abhorrence  at  Damietta,  Damafcus,  and  Kahira.  The  Arabians 
having  never  had  any  quarrels  with  the  ‘inhabitants  of  Europe,  have  not  the  fame 
reafons  for  viewing  them  with  averfion. 

Neither  are  the  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft  treated  equally  well  in  all  the  different  parts 
of  Afia.  The  Armenians  and  Georgians  are  not  ill  looked  upon  in  Perfia;  and  may 
afpire  to  the  firft  ports  in  the  army,  without  changing  their  religion.  I was  myfelt 
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acquainted  at  Shiraz  with  a Khan,  and  feveral  officers,  who  were  Chriftians,  and  natives 
of  Georgia.  The  Turks  again  admit  no  Chriftian  foldiers  into  their  armies,  and  regard 
their  Chriftian  fellow  fubjeds  with  the  molt  infolent  contempt. 

In  Arabia,  the  Chriftians  are  called  N a (Tara  or  Nufrani.  As  they  are  incapable  of 
any  honourable  office  in  this  country,  the  moft  refpe&ablc  among  them  are  merchants. 
The  Arabians,  for  this  reafon,  give  every  Chriftian  of  a decent  appearance  the  title 
either  of  Chauadsje,  or  of  Barfagan,  two  appellations  both  fignifying  merchant.  A 
Chriftian  of  more  ordinary  drefs  and  equipage  is  called  Mallim,  or  mafter,  as  they  fup- 
pofe  fuch  a one  to  be  an  artifan.  I had  aflumed  the  name  of  Abdallah,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly called  in  Arabia  Chauadsje  Abdalla,  and  in  Perfia  Abdalla  Aga.  In  Natolia,. 
where  the  Turkifh  language  prevails,  and  civility  feems  to  be  unknown,  the  Turks 
caH  the  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft  Dsjaurler,  a term  extremely  contemptuous.  A Turk* 
who  had  hired  me  his  mules  for  the  journey  between  Aleppo  and  Konie,  and  was 
confequently  in  tny  fervice,  never  gave  me  another  name  than  Dsjaur.  I told  him, 
indeed,  that  I was  not  a Dsjaur,  but  a Frank ; and  he  afterwards  gave  me  the  name  of 
Frank  or  Abdallah. 

The  behaviour  of  theTurks  to  the  Chriftians  correfponds  to  the  reproachful  language 
in  which  they  addrefs  them.  In  the  Turkifti  empire  Chriftians  are  obliged  to  wear  a 
badge,  which  marks  their  fervile  condition,  and  to  pay  a poll  tax.  In  Conftantinople, 
Chriftians,  as  they  pafs,  are  required  either  to  fweep  the  ftreets,  and  remove  the  filth, 
or  10  pay  money,  that  they  may  be  excufed.  Thefe  vexatious  impofirions  are  not 
warranted  by  the  government ; but  fo  abjeft  is  the  condition  of  the  Chriftiar.s,  that 
they  dare  not  complain  of  an  injury  fuffered  from  a Mahometan.  They  are  in  danger 
of  being  infulted  if  they  appear  in  the  ftreets  on  days  of  public  feftivity.  1 fhall  mention 
one  inttance,  out  of  many,  which  I witnertid,  of  the  infolence  of  the  Turks.  In  Natolia, 
we  met  in  the  high  way  with  a Turk,  who  being  about  to  mount  his  horfe,  compelled 
an  honefl  Greek  merchant  to  alight  from  his  mule,  and  hold  the  ftirrup  to  him.  An 
Arab  would  blulb  for  fuch  rudenefs.  A Schiech,  from  whom  we  had  hired  camels, 
nfed  often  to  prelent  his  back  for  a ftep  by  which  I might  mount  my  dromedary. 

I know  enough  of  the  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft,  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  their  own 
conduit  often  draws  upon  them  the  contempt  of  the  Turks ; at  leaft,  the  Greek  mer- 
chants whom  I faw  in  Natolia  were  mean,  flattering,  babbling  creatures ; qualities 
which  could  not  but  render  them  contemptible  to  a haughty  and  ferious  nation.  They 
would  eagerly  run  to  hold  the  ftirrup,  not  only  to  a Turk,  but  even  to  their  own 
Katerdsjis  or  horfe-hirers,  with  whom  they  condefcend  to  cultivate  a (hameful  familiarity. 
A Turk,  who  was  fervant  to  two  Greeks,  called  his  mailers  Dsjaurlers,  and  they  him 
Bekir  Aga,  or  Mr.  Bekir.  In  the  prefence  of  the  Turks,  they  called  themfelves 
Dsjaurlers,  and  give  the  Turks  the  pompous  titles  of  Balcham,  Effendum,  Sultanum, 
& c.  exclufively  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  abfence  of  the  Turks,  they  difeover  an 
mfufferable  degree  of  vanity,  and  the  i'oftefl  names  they  give  them  are  Kalr  and  Kopek. 
The  Armenians  indeed  are  of  a different  character.  They  are  grave  and  fincerc,  be- 
have with  a degree  of  dignity,  and  know  better  how  to  command  the  efteem  of  the 
Turks,  who  treat  them  better  than  the  Greeks.  They  fometimes,  or  indeed  pretty  often, 
hear  themfelves  called  infidels ; but  this  reproach  they  laugh  at,  and  confidently  name 
themfelves  Chriftians,  by  which  means  they  coine  to  receive  the  fame  mime  from  the 
Mahometans. 

In  Arabia  and  Perfia,  the  Jews  are  held  at  leaft  as  much  in  contempt  as  in  Europe. 
In  Turkey  they  are  very  numerous,  and  praclife  all  different  trades.  Among  thofe  of 
them  who  are  employed  in  commerce,  are  fome  rich  bankers,  who  often  rife  uito  credit 
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with  people  in  power,  and  afford  protection  to  their  brethren.  The  Arabians  call 
them  Jehudi.  In  Turkey,  where  they  are  infulted  alike  by  the  Muffulmans  and  the 
Chriftians,  they  receive  the  denomination  of  Tfchefied,  which  is  Hill  more  opprobrious 
than  that  of  Dsjaur. 

The  chief  part  of  Arabian  politenefs  is  hofpitality  ; a virtue  which  is  hereditary  to 
the  nation,  and  which  they  (fill  exercife  in  its  primitive  fimplicity.  An  ambaffador  fent 
to  any  prince  or  Schiech  has  his  expences  defrayed,  and  receives  prefents,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Eaft.  A traveller  of  any  diftincHon,  who  Ihould  go  to  fee  any  great 
Schiech  in  the  defart,  would  receive  the  fame  treatment.  I have  fpoken  occalionaliy 
of  the  Kans  and  Manfales,  or  houfes  of  hofpitablc  entertainment,  in  which  I was  re- 
ceived on  my  travels.  What  appears  to  diltinguilh  the  Arabians  from  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  Eaft,  is,  that  they  exercife  hofpitality  to  all,  without  refpeCf  of  rank  or 
religion. 

The  Arabians  invite  all  who  come  in  while  they  are  at  table,  to  eat  with  them,  whe- 
ther great  or  fmall,  Mahometans  or  Chriltians.  In  the  caravans,  I have  often  had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  a poor  Muleteer  prefs  paffengers  to  (hare  his  meals,  and,  with  an 
air  of  fatisfaction,  diftribute  his  little  (tore  of  bread  and  dates  to  whofoever  would  ac- 
cept any  part  of  it  from  him.  I have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  (hocked  at  the  beha- 
viour even  of  rich  Turks,  who  retired  to  a corner  to  eat  by  themfelvea,  that  they  might 
avoid  afking  any  one  to  partake  of  their  fare. 

When  a Bedouin  Schiech  eats  bread  with  ftrangers,  they  may  truft  his  fidelity,  and 
depend  upon  his  protection.  A traveller  will  always  do  well  to  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  fecuring  the  friendihip  of  his  guide  by  a meal.  When  two  Arabians  falute  each 
other,  he  who  fpeaks  firft  lays  his  right  hand  on  his  heart,  and  fays,  “Salam  aleikum,” 
“ peace  be  with  you the  other  replies,  “ Aleikum  effalam or,  “ with  you  be  peace." 
Old  perfons  commonly  add  their  blefling,  or  rather  “ the  mercy  and  blefling  of  God." 
The  Mahometans  of  Egy  pt  and  Syria  never  falute  the  Chriftians  in  thefe  words  ; but 
content  themfelves  with  faying  to  them,  “ Sebachel  chair,”  “ good  day  or,  “Sahheb 
falamat,”  “friend,  how  art  thou  ?”  In  Yemen,  this  diflinCtion  is  not  obferved.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  highlands  of  Yemen  ufe  a form  of  falutation,  of  which  I could  never 
learn  the  meaning. 

I long  imagined  that  the  ufe  of  a peculiar  form  of  falutation  to  Chriftians  was  owing 
to  the  orthodox  zeal  of  the  Mahometans ; but  I have  fmee  underftood,  that  it  is  rather 
owing  to  a fuperftitious  averfion  in  the  oriental  Chriftians  for  the  Mulfulman  form  of 
falutation.  They  would  not  fuller  me  to  ufe  thofe  words,  and  would  not  reply  in  them 
to  fome  Turks  who  miftook  them  for  men  of  their  own  nation ; a circumftance 
which  ealily  happens,  as  Chriftians  fometimes  ufe  the  white  turban  to  procure  refpeft, 
and  to  make  robbers  fuppofe  them  Turks. 

Two  Arabs  of  the  defart  meeting,  (hake  hands  more  than  ten  times.  Each  kiffes 
his  own  hand,  and  dill  repeats  the  queftion,  “ How  art  thou  ?”  In  Yemen,  perfons 
who  value  themfelves  on  their  good  breeding,  ufe  many  compliments.  Each  does  as 
if  he  wiftied  the  other’s  hand,  and  draws  back  his  own  to  avoid  receiving  the  fame 
honour.  At  length,  to  end  the  conteft,  the  elded  of  the  two  fuffers  the  other  to  kifs 
his  fingers.  People  of  rank  embrace  their  equals  ; and  all  treat  one  another  with  a 
degree  of  politenefs  that  furprifes  ftrangers. 

At  vifits,  they  obferve  nearly  the  fame  cuftoms  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft. 
When  the  vifit  is  an  ordinary  and  familiar  one,  pipes  of  Kirchcr  and  Kaad  are  always 
prefented ; on  a vifit  of  ceremony,  rofe  water  and  perfumes  ;re  added.  When  it  is 
time  for  the  vifitor  to  retire,  a fervant  comes  in  with  a flalk  of  rofe  water  and  befprinkles 
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the  company,  another  perfumes  the  beard  of  the  vifitor,  and  th*  wide  fleeves  of  his 
gown.  When  we  firft  faw  the  ceremony  ufed,  which  was  at  Rafchid,  we  were  a good 
deal  furprifed  to  fee  a fervant  fit  down  befide  us,  and  call  water  upon  our  faces. 


Chap.  CXXIV.  — Of fome  peculiar  Cujlms. 

IN  hot  countries,  cleanlineis  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  health.  The  common 
people,  who  reafon  little,  might  forget  or  neglect  a care  fo  neceffary  to  their  welfare. 
For  this  reafon,  as  it  would  feem,  have  the  founders  of  feveral  lefts  enjoined  purifica- 
tions and  ablutions  as  a religious  duty. 

The  Arabians  are  obliged  to  be  extreme  cleanly  by  the  laws  equally  of  their  climate 
and  their  religion  ; and  they  obferve  thofe  precepts  with  the  molt  fcrupulous  exafti- 
tude.  They  not  only  warn,  bathe,  and  pair  their  nails  very  often,  but  cut  away  ail 
hairs  from  the  body  ; and  pluck  them  from  thofe  parts  upon  which  the  razor  cannot 
be  employed,  that  not  the  lead  impurity  may  remain  upon  them.  Thofe  are  held  in 
contempt  who  exercife  uncleanly  trades,  fuch  as  the  fervants  at  the  public  baths,  barbers, 
cooks,  tanners,  8cc.  This  contempt,  however,  falls  upon  the  employment,  without 
operating  to  the  exclufion  of  the  perfon  exercifing  it  from  fociety.  , 

Much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  origin  of  the  cullom  of  circumcifing  infants, 
which  feems  at  firft  view,  fo  abfurd.  Some  have  referred  it  to  men’s  difpofition,  to 
offer  to  the  Deity  a part  of  what  they  hold  deareft,  and  value  as  mod  precious.  But 
this  feems  to  be  an  awkward  attempt  at  pleafantry,  and  befides,  is  not  true ; otherwife, 
circumcifion  would  be  praftifed  among  all  nations,  in  all  climates,  and  would  be  regarded 
as  a religious  ceremony  ; whereas  it  fubfifts  only  in  hot  countries,  and  there  not  as  a 
religious  inftitution,  but  as  an  old  cuftom. 

It  is  true  that  feveral  nations,  in  hot  climates,  do  not  praCtife  it,  fuch  as  the  Perfians, 
the  Indians,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa ; but  there  are  others  who  obferve 
it,  although  not  enjoined  by  the  precepts  of  their  religion.  Such  are  the  Chriftians  of 
Abyffmia,  and  many  of  the  idolatrous  people  of  Africa.  The  Mahometans  do  not  con- 
fider  circumcifion  as  a religious  duty,  but  merely  as  a laudable  cuftom  of  their  anceftors, 
worthy  of  being  kept  up.  None  but  the  fupcrftitious  Jews  appear  to  attach  ideas  of 
religious  fan&ity  to  an  obfervance  which  is  purely  civil. 

The  cuftom  of  circumcifing  infants  certainly  owes  its  origin  to  the  phyfical  nature 
of  thefe  climates.  There  are  fome  corporeal  defefts  and  infirmities  more  common  in 
fome  countries  than  in  others,  which  this  practice  has  a tendency  to  remedy ; and, 
where  thefe  prevail,  circumcifion  is  ufed.  Nothing  is  more  effectual  in  preventing  thofe 
difeafes,  which,  in  hot  countries,  are  liable  to  attack  certain  parts,  than  the  keeping  of 
thofe  parts  very  clean  by  frequent  ablution.  Circumcifion  renders  this  ablution  ne- 
ceffary, and  reminds  thofe,  who  might  otherwife  negleft  it,  of  its  utility.  Legiflators 
have  accordingly  thought  it  their  duty  to  make  people  takefuitable  precautions  for  thepre- 
fervation  of  health,  by  giving  this  ufeful  cuftom  the  fan&ion  of  laws  civil  and  religious. 

This  conjeClure  will  appear  the  more  probable,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  pra&ica 
of  circumcifing  girls  is  generally  in  the  fame  countries  in  which  boys  arecircumcifed.  In 
Oman,  on  the  (hores  of  the  Perfian  Gulph,  among  the  Chriftians  of  Abyffmia,  and  m 
Egypt,  among  the  Arabs  and  Copts,  this  latter  cuftom  is  prevalent.  At  Bafra  and 
Bagdad,  all  the  women  of  Arabian  blood  drcumcife  their  daughters  as  well  as  their 
Ions.  At  Kahira,  the  women  who  perform  this  operation  are  as  well  known  as  inid- 
wives.  They  are  openly  called  into  houfes  from  the  ftreets,  without  any  fecret  being 
made  of  the  intention  with  which  they  are  invited. 
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In  Egypt,  we  mentioned  to  a nobleman,  who  had  invited  us  to  his  country  feat,  our 
‘curiofity  to  know  in  what  manner  girls  were  circumcHed.  He  immediately  made  a 
young  Arabian  girl,  who  had  been  circumdfed,  and  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  to 
be  called  in,  and  allowed  us  to  examine,  in  the  prefence  of  his  fervants,  what  changes 
had  been  produced  by  the  operation,  upon  the  parts,  and  even  to  make  a drawing  of 
them.  I was  convinced,  that  it  is  alfo  out  of  cleanlinefe,  and  to  render  ablution  cafier, 
that  the  pra&ice  of  circumcifing  women  has  been  firft  adopted.  No  law  has  appointed 
it,  any  more  than  that  of  boys  ; it  is  a ufage,  not  a religious  duty. 

The  corruption  of  dead  bodies  has  the  mod  dellructivc  effeOs  upon  the  health  in  hot 
countries  ; more  fo  than  in  more  temperate  climates.  It  was  therefore  neceflary  to  fe- 
eure  the  inhabitants  from  its  noxious  influence,  by  increafing,  through  religious  motives, 
their  natural  averfion  for  dead  carcafes.  Mahomet,  and  fome  other  founders  of  fefts, 
have  for  this  reafon  affixed  ideas  of  fpiritua!  impurity  to  the  act  of  touching  a dead 
body.  Some  Mufluhnans  require  great  purification  to  cleanfe  a man  thus  defiled,  and 
ieparate  him  for  fome  time  from  fociety.  The  Arabians  are  lefs  rigid  ; when  a perfon 
of  this  nation  has  had  the  misfortune  to  touch  a carcafe,  he  waflies  himfelf  carefully, 
and,  when  no  mark  of  external  impurity  remains,  he  then  returns  to  the  ordinary  inter- 
courfe  of  life. 

A frugal  nation,  who  regard  even  fobriety  as  a virtue,  mult  naturally  affix  ideas  of 
fhame  to  every  thing  that  indicates  any  degree  of  intemperance.  The  Arabians  are 
greatly  (hocked  when  that  accident  happens  to  a man,  which  is  the  natural  confequence 
of  the  fulnefs  of  the  inteftines  after  too  copious  a meal,  and  of  the  indigeftion  of  windy 
articles  of  diet.  The  Chevalier  D’Arvieux  has  been  blamed  as  guilty  of  exaggeration 
in  what  he  fays  concerning  the  delicacy  of  the  Arabs  upon  this  fcore ; but  I have  found 
all  that  he  fays  of  the  manners  and  ufages  of  this  nation  to  be  Itriflly  true.  I am, 
therefore,  inclined  to  believe  equally  what  he  relates  concerning  things  which  I could 
not  obferve  or  verify  myfeif.  It  (hould  feem  that  the  Arabs  are  not  all  equally  (hocked 
at  fuch  an  involuntary  accident.  Yet,  a Bedouin,  guilty  of  fuch  a piece  of  indecency, 
would  be  defpifed  by  his  countrymen.  The  inllance  of  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Beiludsje 
was  mentioned  to  me,  who,  for  a reafon  of  this  fort,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country, 
and  never  durll  return. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Arabians  fubjefls  them  to  all  the  illufiorts  of  fuperftition.  They 
wear  almoll  all  amulets  upon  their  arms ; on  their  fingers  they  have  ordinary  rings. 
Their  religion  is  faid  to  oblige  them  to  take  off  their  rings,  which  are  of  gold,  or 
fet  with  precious  Hones,  whenever  they  fay  their  prayers,  which,  if  this  precaution 
were  neglected,  would  be  of  no  efficacy.  They  feem  to  think,  that,  in  order  to  be 
heard,  they  mull  appear  before  the  Deity  in  the  utmoll  humiliation  and  abafement. 

OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  SCIENCES  OF  THE  ARABIANS. 

Chap.  CXXV.  — Of  the  Language  and  Writing  of  the  Arabiam. 

THE  Arabian  languago,  one  of  the  moll  ancient  and  general  in  the  world,  has  had 
the  fete  of  other  living  languages,  which  have  been  fpoken  through  many  ages,  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  different  provinces  and  countries  remote  from  one  another.  It  has 
gradually  undergone  fuch  an  alteration,  that  the  Arabic  fpoken  and  written  by  Mahomet 
may  now  be  regarded  as  a dead  language. 

From  religious  prejudices,  perhaps  the  Muffulmans  in  genera!  believe,  and  the  Arabians 
afiert,  the  language  of  the  Koran,  and  confequently  the  dialed  fpoken  at  Mecca  in  the 
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Jays  of  Mahomet,  to  be  the  pureft  and  moll  perfect  of  all.  That  dialefl,  liowever, 
differs  fo  widely  from  the  modern  language  of  Arabia,  that  it  is  now  taught  and  (ludied 
in  the  college  of  Mecca  juft  as  the  Latin  is  at  Rome.  The  fame  is  done  through 
Yemen ; and  is  fo  much  the  more  neceffary,  bccaufc  the  dialed  of  that  province, 
which  differed  from  Mecca  eleven  centuries  fince,  has  fuffered  new  and  very  confider- 
able  changes  Vince  that  period.  The  dialed  of  the  highlands  of  Yemen  is  faid  to  have 
the  ftrongeft  analogy  to  the  language  of  the  Koran  j for  thofe  highlanders  have 
little  intercourfe  with  ftrangers.  The  old  Arabic  language  is,  through  all  the  Eaft,  juft 
like  Latin  in  Europe,  a learned  tongue,  to  be  acquired  only  in  colleges,  or  by  the  perufal 
of  the  beft  authors. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  language  diverfified  by  fo  many  dial  eels  as  that  of  Arabia. 

The  nation,  having  extended  their  conquefts,  and  fent  out  colonies  through  great  part 
of  Alia,  and  almoft  over  the  whole  coafts  of  Africa ; the  different  people  conquered 
by  them  have  been  obliged  to  fpeak  the  language  of  their  new  mafters  and  neigh- 
bours ; but  thofe  people  retained  at  the  fame  rime  terms  and  phrafes  of  their  former 
language,  which  have  debafed  the  purity  of  the  Arabic,  and  formed  a diverfity  of 
dialects. 

Thefe  different  dialc&s  in  Arabia  bear  a confiderable  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Italy  ; 
beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia,  their  reciprocal  relations  to'  each  other  are  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  the  languages  of  Provence,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  all  the  others  derived 
from  the  Latin.  Even  in  the  narrow  extent  of  the  Imam  of  Sana’s  dominions,  this 
diverfity  of  diule&s  is  very  confiderable.  Not  only  does  the  language  of  the  Tehama 
differ  from  that  fpoken  in  the  highlands  ; but,  even  in  the  fame  parts  of  the  country, 
people  of  rank  ufe  words  and  phrafes  entirely  unknown  to  the  reft  of  the  people. 

Thefe  dialers  of  Yemen  differ  ftill  more  widely  from  thofe  ufed  by  the  Bedouins  in  the 
defart,  than  from  one  another. 

The  pronunciation  of  one  province  differs  equally  from  that  of  other  provinces. 

Letters  and  founds  arc  often  changed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  produce  an  entire  alteration 
upon  the  words.  I found  the  pronunciation  of  the  Southern  Arabs  more  loft,  and 
better  adapted  to  European  organs,  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

A fimilar  diverfity  of  dialects  diftinguifhes  the  Turkifh  language.  The  Turks  of 
Bafra  cannot  underftand  thofe  of  Conllantinople,  and  are  no  better  underftood  them- 
felves  by  the  Turcomans  of  Perfia. 

Although  the  Arabian  conquerors  have  introduced  and  eftablifhed  their  language  in 
the  countries  which  they  conquered,  yet  their  fubjects  have  not  always  left  off  the  ufe 
of  their  mother  tongue.  In  Syria  and  Paleftine,  indeed,  no  language  is  to  be  heard  but 
the  Arabic  ; and  yet  the  Syriac  is  not  abfolutcly  a dead  language,  but  is  ftill  fpoken  in 
fcveral  villages  in  the  Pachalic  of  Damafcus.  In  many  places,  in  the  neighbourhood  « 

of  Merdin  and  Moful,  the  Chriftians  ftill  fpeak  the  Chaldean  language  ; and  the  inlia- 
bitants  of  the  villages  who  do  not  frequent  towns,  never  hear  any  other  than  their 
mother  tongue.  The  Chriftians  bom  in  the  cities  of  Merden  and  Moful,  although  they  , 

fpeak  Arabic,  write  in  the  Chaldean  characters,  juft  as  the  Marojiites  write  their  Arabic 
in  Syriac  letters,  and  the  Greeks  the  Turkifti  in  Greek  letters. 

Many  people  living  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabians  and  Turks  have  loft  the' 
ufe  of  their  mother  tongue.  The  Greeks  and  Armenians,  fettled  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
fpeak  Arabic  ; and  the  fervices  of  their  public  worfhip  are  performed  in  two  languages 
at  once.  In  Natolia,  thefe  nations  fpeak  their  own  languages  in  feveral  different  dialects. 

The  Turkifh  officers  fometitnes  extend  their  defpotifm  to  the  language  of  their  fubjefts. 

A Pacha  of  Kayfar,  who  could  not  endure  to  hear  the  Greek  language  fpoken,  for- 
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b»cie  the  Greeks  in  his  Pachalic,  under  pain  of  death,  to  ufe  any  language  but  the  . 
Turkilh.  Since  that  prohibition  was  iffued,  the  Chriftians  pf  Kayfar  and  Angora  have 
continued  to  fpeak  the  Turkiih,  and  at  prefent  do  not  even  underhand  their  original 
languages. 

The  Kurdes,  who  arc  nearly  independent,  have  preferved  their  ancient  language,  of 
which  there  are  in  Kurdiflan  three  principal  dialects.  I was  informed  that  the  Sabxans, 
who  are  commonly  called  Chrillians  of  St.  John,  dill  fpeak  and  write  their  ancient 
language.  The  moil  learned  of  the  few  of  this  feCt,  who  are  fettled  in  Bafra,  was  a 
farrier  ; him  I prevailed  with  to  write  me  out  the  characters  of  his  language  j but  he 
wrote  them  fo  indiitinctly,  that  I could  form  no  idea  of  his  alphabet. 

I was  not  fortunate  enough  to  difeover  any  Hainjarine  inferiptions  in  Arabia,  although 
I had  leafnt  that  there  were  fuch  in  feveral  places  written  in  abfolutely  unknown 
charaders.  1 have  already  fpoken,  in  the  proper  place,  of  an  infeription,  probably  (till 
more  ancient,  which  was  mown  me  by  a Dutch  renegado,  and  of  which  the  characters 
bore  a great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  inferiptions  among  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis. 

A Maronite  of  Mount  Libanus  related  -to  me,  that  grottos  and  ruins  were  to  be  feen. 
upon  a (till  in  his  country,  on  which  were  unknown  inferiptions,  molt  probably 
Phoenician. 

The  Arabic  character,  which  was  anciently  in  ufe,  but  is  now  entirely  loft,  was  the 
Kufic.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  alphabet  of  the  Arabians  of  Mecca  ; for  the  Koran 
was  originally  written  in  Kufic  characters.  The  inhabitants  of  Yemen  have  always 
ufed  a different  alphabet,  and  therefore  could  not  read  the  Koran,  when  it  was  firft 
publifiied  after  the  death  of  Mahomet.  In  Yemen,  I copied  forne  inferiptions  in  Kufic 
characters,  which  had  been  engraven  in  the  twelfth  century.  Thefe  characters  being 
in  fome  degree  of  a fquare  form,  are  (till  ufed  in  inferiptions. 

I had  flattered  myfelf,  that  I might  obtain  fome  light  from  medals  concerning  the 
ancient  written  characters  of  this  nation  ; but  medals  are  extremely  rare  in  Arabia ; 
when  found,  they  are  commonly  fold  to  the  goldfiniths,  and  immediately  melted  down. 

In  Kurdiftan,  a great  quantity  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Perfian  medals,  have  been  dug 
up,  and  of  them  better  care  is  taken ; in  places  remote  from  great  towns,  they  are  ufed 
as  current  money. 

The  invention  of  the  modem  characters,  which  are  very  different  from  the  Kufic, 
is  aferibed  to  a vizier.  The  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  Turks,  write  Arabic  in  fets  of 
characters  differing  in  feveral  particulars  from  one  another.  They  have  alfo  modes  of 
writing  for  different  forms  of  bufmefs,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  name. 

The  hand-writing  of  the  Arabians  in  the  common  bufmefs  of  life  is  not  legible. 
The  orientals,  however,  value  themfelves  on  their  writing,  and  have  carried  the  art  of 
making  beautiful  written  characters  to  high  perfection.  But  the  Arabians  yaiue 
chiefly  a fpecies  of  elegance,  which  confifts  m their  manner  of  joining  their  letters,  the 
want  of  which  makes  themfelves  diflike  the  Ityle  in  which  Arabic  books  are  printed 
in  Europe. 

They  fign  their  letters  with  a fort  of  cypher,  to  prevent  the  pofiibility  of  counter- 
feiting their  fignature ; at  leaft,  the  great  and  the  learned  do  fo.  Their  letters,  folded, 
arc  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  their  leaves  are  palled  together  at  one  end.  They  cannot 
feal  them  for  wax  is  fo  foft  in  hot  countries  that  it  cannot  retain  an  imprelEon. 
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Chap.  CXXVI.  — Of  the  Education  and  Schools  of  the  Arabians. 

THE  monarchs  of  the  Eafl  do  not  take  the  fame  care,  or  lay  out  the  fame  expence, 
for  the  encouragement  of  fcience  as  the  fovereigns  of  Europe.  In  Arabia,  therefore, 
are  neither  numerous  academies,  nor  men  of  profound  learning. 

Yet  the  Arabian  youth  are  not  entirely  neglected'.  In  the  cities,  many  of  the  lowed 
of  the  people  are  taught  both  to  read  and  write  ; the  fame  qualifications  are  alfo  com- 
mon among  the  Schiechs  of  the  defart,  and  in  Egypt.  Perfons  of  diitinftion  retain 
preceptofs  in  their  families  to  inltruft  their  children  and  young  (laves  ; for  they  bring 
up  fuch  of  their  young  Haves  as  appear  to  pofiefs  natural  abilities,  like  children  of 
the  family. 

In  almofl  every  mofquc  is  a fchool,  denominated  Moeddraffe,  having  a foundation 
for  the  fupport  of  teachers,  and  the  entertainment  and  inftruftion  of  poor  fcholars. 
In  great  towns  are  likewife  other  fchools,  to  which  people  of  middle  rank  fend  their 
children  to  receive  religious  inftruftion,  and  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
I have  often  feen  fchools  of  this  fort  in  the  ‘market  place ; they  are  open  like  (hops 
towards  the  ftreet.  The  noife  and  appearance  of  paffengers  does  not  feem  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  fcholars,  who  fit  before  a final!  defk,  and  read  their  lefions  aloud, 
balancing  themfelves  conflantly  in  their  feats ; to  fuch  a degree  does  motion  appear 
neceffary  to  roufe  and  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  hot  countries.  No 
girls  attend  thefe  fchools  ; they  are  privately  taught  by  women. 

Befide  thefe  fmall  fchools,  there  are  fome  more  confiderable  feininaries  of  education 
in  fome  great  towns  in  Arabia.  Thefe  are  colleges  in  which  the  fciences  of  aftronomy, 
aftrology,  philofophy,  and  medicine  are  taught ; in  thefe  the  Arabians,  although  pof- 
feffed  of  natural  abilities,  have,  for  want  of  good  books  and  mailers,  made  but  little 
progrefs.  In  the  -dominions  of  the  Imam,  there  have  long  been  two  famous  academies  j 
one  at  Zebid  for  Sunnites,  and  the  other  at  Damar  for  the  Zeidites.  When  I palled 
through  thefe  two  cities,  I happened  to  neglect  making  myfelf  acquainted  with  the 
profelfors,  or  acquiring  any  knowledge  ol  their  fyllein  ol  inftruftion.  I fuppofe, 
however,  that  the  fame  iludies  are  cultivated  in  thefe  two  academies  as  in  that  of 
Dsjamea  el  Alhar  at  Kahira. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  the  lludy  of  the  ancient  hillory  of  the  Ma- 
hometans, are  the  principal  employments  of  men  of  letters  among  the  Arabians.  Thefe 
Iludies  take  up  much  time;  for  the  (ludent  mud  not  only  acquire  the  ancient  Arabic, 
but  alfo  make  himfclf  familiar  with  all  the  commentators  on  the  Koran,  the  number 
of  whom  is  very  confiderable. 

I was  informed,  that  all  men  of  letters  undergo  a public  examination,  before  they 
can  be  promoted  to  any  employment,  civil  or  ecclefiaflical.  Y et  thofe  examinations 
are  furely  conduced  with  partiality ; for  many  perfons,  indifferently  qualified,  rife  to- 
confidcrable  offices,  while  men  of  merit  are  often  bbliged  to  aft  as  tranferibers  or 
fchool  mailers. 


Chap.  CXXVII.  — Of  Arabian  Poetry  and  Eloquence. 

TOE  Arabians  have  been  always  accounted  admirers  of  poetry.  Their  early  hiftory 
records  many  inllances  of  the  eftimation  in  which  they  held  this  art,  even  before 
the  days  of  Mahcunet,  and  of  the  glory  which  any  family  acquired  that  produced 
a poet. 
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The  Arabians  have  no  great  poets  among  them  at  prefent,  although  they  ftill  cul- 
tivafe  poetry,  and  foinetimes  reward  tiiofe  who  excel  in  it.  The  bell  poets  are  among 
the  Bedouins  of  Dsjof.  A Schiech  of  that  country  was,  a few  years  fince,  iinprifuned 
at  Sana.  The  Schiech,  obferving  a bird  upon  the  roof  of  a houfe,  recollected  the 
opinion  of  thofe  pious  MuiTulmans,  wrho  think  it  a meritorious  atlion  to  deliver  a bird 
from  a cage.  lie  thought  that  he  himfelfhad  as  good  a right  to  liberty  as  any  bird, 
and  exprdled  this  idea  in  a poem,  which  his  guards  got  by  heart,  and  which  becoming 
generally  known,  at  length  reached  the  Monarch’s  ears,  who  was  fo  plcafed  with  it,  that 
he  fet  the  Schiech  at  liberty,  although  he  had  been  guilty  of  various  aits  of  robbery. 

The  Arabians  often  ftng  the  exploits  of  their  Schiechs.  Not  long  lince,  the  tribe  of 
Khafael  having  obtained  a victory  over  the  Pacha  of  Bagdad,  made  a long,  in  which 
the  actions  of  every  one  of  their  chiefs  were  celebrated.  But  the  tribe  of  Khafael 
being  beaten  next  year  by  the  Pacha,  a poet  of  Bagdad  made  a parody  of  the  Arabian 
long,  in  which  he  extolled  the  valour  of  the  Pacha  and  his  officers.  In  my  time,  the 
long  of  the  Arabians  ftill  continued  to  be  fung  at  Bagdad,  and  among  the  Bedouins. 
When  Atfad,  Pacha  of  Damafcus,  who  had  long  commanded  the  caravans,  and  was 
beloved  by  the  Arabians,  was  aflaffir.ated" by  order  of  the  Sultan,  the  Bedouins  made 
an  elegy  oil  his  death,  and  fang  it  openly  in  the  towns  of  Syria.  That  piece  is  in  the 
form  of  a dialogue  between  fome  Arabians,  the  daughter  of  the  Schiech  of  the  tribe  of 
Harb,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  affaffinated  Pacha. 

A Maronite  informed  me,  that  the  poets  of  Syria  fent  their  compofitions  to  the  academy 
of  Dsjamca  cl  Alhar,  at  Kahira  ; and  did  not  fing  them  publicly  till  they  had  received 
the  approbation  of  that  academy. 

In  a country  like  Arabia,  where  occafions  of  fpeaking  in  public  feldom  occur,  elo. 
quence  is  an  ufelefs  accompliffimcnt,  and  therefore  cannot  be  much  cultivated.  The 
Arabians  fay,  however,  that  they  hear  great  orators  in  their  mofques.  As  Euro, 
peans  are  not  admitted  to  hear  thofe  fermons,  I never  had  an  opportunity  to  fatisfv 
myfelf  in  refpefl  to  the  truth  of  this  account  of  the  facred  eloquence  of  Arabia. 

• The  only  theatres  for  the  exercife  of  profane  eloquence  are  the  coffee-houfes  in  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Syria.  Thofe  coffee-houfes  are  commonly  large  halls,  which  have  their 
floors  fpread  with  ft  raw  mats,  and  are  illuminated  at  night  by  a multitude  of  lamps.  The 
guefts  are  ferved  with  pipes,  and  a cup  of  coffee.  As  the  Arabians  never  engage  in  any 
game,  and  fit  ftill  without  entering  into  converfation  with  one  another,  they  would  find 
their  evenings  extremely  irkfome,  if  readers  and  orators  did  not  attend  in  the  coffee* 
houles  to  ainufe  them.  Thefe  are  commonly  Mullachs,  or  poor  fcholars. 

Such  of  them  as  are  content  with  the  praife  of  reading  or  repeating  the  works  of  others, 
felecl  chofen  pafiages  from  fome  favourite  authors,  fuch  as,  among  the  Arabians,  the 
hiftory  of  Autar,  an  Arabian  hero  who  lived  before  Mahomet ; the  adventures  of  Rullan 
Sal,  a Peril  an  hem  ; or  Beber,  king  of  Egvpt ; the  hiftory  ol  the  Ayubites,  anciently 
tivereigns  of  Arabia;  and  the  life  of  Bahluldan,  a buffoon  in  the  court  of  Haroun  el 
Rafchid.  The  lcaft  of  thefe  books  contains  fome  good  morality. 

Thofe  Mullachs  who  afpire  to  the  praife  of  invention  make  tales  and  tables,  V'hioh 
they  walk  about  and  recite ; or  affuming  oratorical  confequence,  deliver  difeourfes 
upon  any  fubjeds  they  choole.  When  the  orator  has  ended,  he  obtains  a voluntary 
contribution  from  his  hearers.  This,  although  but  a very  moderate  reward,  encou- 
rages thofe  poor  Mullachs  to  learn  to  recite  gracefully,  or  to  compofe  tales  and  fpeeches 
with  fome  fuccefs.  At  Aleppo,  I heard  of  a man  of  diftin&ion  who  ftudied  for  his  own 
pieafure,  yet  had  gone  the  round  of  all  the  coff  ee-houfes  in  the  city  to  pronounce  moral 
harangues. 
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At  Conftantinoplc,  affemblies  in  the  coffee-houfes  arc,  for  political  reafons,  prohi- 
bited ; and  the  decoction  of  coffee  is  fold  only  in  the  fhops.  The  Turks,  an  ignorant» 
grave,  and  filent  nation,  are  indeed  not  fond  of  public  orators,  and  have  no  relifh  for 
an  amufement,  fo  delightful  to  the  Arabians,  who  have  greater  fenfibility  for  the  beauties 
of  poetry  and  eloquence. 

Chap.  CXXVIII.  — Of  the  Ajlronomy  of  the  Arabians. 

THE  modes  of  the  divifion  of  time  in  ufe  among  the  Arabians  fltow  how  little  pro- 
grefs  this  nation  have  made  in  aftronomy.  They  know  indeed,  a little  of  its  ele- 
ments ; but  this,  it  fhould  feem,  rather  from  tradition,  than  from  any  obfervations  of 
their  own. 

The  Arabian  day  confifls  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  lads  from  fun-fetting  to  fun- 
fetting.  Their  hours  are  therefore  of  uncertain  duration,  and  vary  with  the  length  of 
the  natural  day,  or  the  time  during  which  the  fun  is  above  the  horizon.  As  they  are 
ilrangers  to  the  ufe  of  watches,  none  of  them  has  any  prccife  idea  of  the  duration  of 
their  hours,  but,  like  the  pcafants  of  Europe,  they  diltinguilh  the  different  parts  of  the 
day  by  vague,  uncertain  denominations,  which  only  approach  near  the  truth. 

Their  year  confifls  of  twelve  lunar  months.  They  begin  the  month  with  the  new 
moon  ; and,  when  the  Iky  is  fo  clouded  that  they  cannot  fee  her  rife,  then  they  make 
no  difficulty  of  beginning  the  month  a day  or  two  later.  Thus  all  their  months  go  the 
the  round  of  the  feafons  ; and  this  divifion  of  the  year  marks  out  no  period  tor  the 
labours  of  hufbandry,  or  any  of  the  other  employments  of  civil  life.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  the  learned  reckon  by  other  months  correfponding  to  the  courfe  of  the 
folar  year,  and  confiding  of  the  fame  number  of  days  as  ours. 

In  Arabia,  as  in  other  Mahometan  countries,  two  great  fedivals  are  annually  cele- 
brated ; that  of  offerings,  called  Arafa  or  Corban,  and  that  of  Beiram,  immediately 
after  Ramadan.  The  reckoning  by  lunar  months  occafions  thefe  fefdvals  alfo  to  cir- 
culate through  the  whole  year.  When  the  fad  of  Ramadan  falls  in  Summer,  it  is 
extremely  didrefling  ; for  the  people,  how'ever,  employed  in  labour,  dare  tade  nothing 
even  in  the  longed  days  of  the  year,  till  the  fun  is  down. 

At  Condantmople,  the  Sultan’s  adronomer  compofes  every  year  a portable  almanac, 
of  which  there  are  at  lead  feveral  copies  made.  But,  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  this  mode 
of  acquainting  the  people  with  the  return  of  the  fedivals,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  fea- 
fons, has  not  been  thought  of ; and  fo  ignorant  are  they  on  this  head,  that  the  fame 
fedival  is  fometimes  two  days  earlier,  and  fometimes  as  much  later  than  the  jud  time, 
and  often  on  different  days  at  different  places.  A cloud  hiding  the  new  tnoon  from 
one  city,  while  Ihe  is  feen  by  another,  will  be  fufficient  to  produce  thefe  irregularities. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  a paffion  for  adronomy  that  the  Arabians  have  made  fo  little 
progrefs  in  this  lcience.  But  they  want  books  and  indruments.  I found  fbme  of  the 
nobles  curious  to  fee,  and  to  aflid  at  adronomical  obfervations  ; and  forne  of  their  learned 
men  paffed  whole  nights  with  me  in  examining  the  heavens.  They  have  the  work  of 
Abdarachman  es  Sofi  upon  the  condelladons,  and  the  tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh,  by  which 
fome  adronomers  in  the  great  towns  are  enabled  to  calculate  eefipfes.  Their  indru- 
ments are  a celedial  globe  of  copper,  bedudded  with  golden  (tars,  which  they  well 
know  how  to  ufe  ; an  adrolabc  of  brals,  and  a quadrant  of  wood,  to  take  altitudes,  and 
to  determine  the  hour  for  prayer. 

I was  told  that  the  Perfians,  but  particularly  the  Brachmans,  were  more  fkilful  adro- 
nomers  than  the  Arabians  j yet,  to  judge  from  the  indruments  and  convexfation  of  a 
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Perfian  aftrologcr  whom  I met  with  at  Surat,  and  of  a"Brachman  with  whom  I was 
acquainted  at  Bombay,  thefe  two  nations  are  equally  unfkilful  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia.  In  making  calculations,  the  Perfian  ufed  the  tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh,  and  the 
Brachman  a book  which  he  called  Grola  Go,  and  its  author  Gunnis.  The  Indian’s 
inllruments  were  a bowl  of  copper,  having  a hole  in  the  bottom,  fet  in  water,  which 
ferved  him  for  a pendulum,  with  an  indifferent  folar  circle. 

It  is  known  to  the  aftrologers,  and  to  all  men  of  fenl’e  in  Arabia,  that  eclipfcs  are 
owing  to  the  interception  of  the  light  of  one  heavenly  body  by  the  interpolition  of 
another.  But  the  people  ftill  maintain  the  fuperftitious  opinion,  that  a huge  fifh  pur- 
fucs  the  planet  which  is  eclipfed.  To  chafe  away  the  fifh,  women  and  children  get 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  houfes,  and  make  a noife  during  the.eclipfe  by  beating  upon 
brazen  kettles  and  bafons.  The  rife  of  this  cuftom  is  referred  to  an  Arabian  aftronomer, 
who  perfuaded  the  people  of  this  fable,  that  they  might  make  a noife  great  enough  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  Caliph  of  Perfia,  who  had  refufed  to  credit  that  aftronomer’s  pre- 
diction of  the  eclipfe. 

The  Arabians  feem  to  (ludy  aflronomy  folely  with  a view  to  their  fuccefs  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  aflrology,  a fcience  highly  efteetned  and  very  lucrative  in  the  call.  When 
I told  the  firft  aftronomer  in  Kahira  of  the  contempt  in  which  we  hold  aflrology  in 
Europe,  he  replied,  that  it  was  a divine  fcience,  the  depths  of  which  man  could  not 
fathom.  He  at  the  fame  time  acknowledged  to  me  the  uncertainty  of  his  calculations ; 
but,  added  he,  people  defire  only  to  know  what  my  books  fay  of  their  affairs,  and  that 
1 honeftly  tell  them. 

The  Koran  exprefsly  forbids  all  Modems  to  pry  into  futurity  by  any  form  of  divi- 
nation ; and  the  moft  famous  commentators  for  this  reafon  reprefent  the  ftudy  of 
aflrology  as  criminal.  But,  rjgwithftanding  the  decifion  of  thofe  dottors,  the  Maho- 
metans are  all  much  attached  to  this  fcience ; the  Shiites,  however,  more  than  the 
Sunnites.  The  former  feft  carry  this  fuperftition  to  fuch  a length,  as  never  to  con- 
clude a bargain  without  trying  fortune,  at  leaft  by  counting  the  buttons  on  their  clothes, 
or  the  beads  of  their  rofaries.  The  Perfians  are  not  all  alike  weak  in  this  refpeci.  It 
is  faid  that  Kerim  Khan,  in  compliance  with  the  popular  error,  undertakes  nothing  of 
confequence,  without  firft  confulting  the  aftrologers  ; but  he  previoufiy  informs  them 
of  his  defigns,  and  dictates  the  anfwers  which  they  are  fo  return. 

Chap.  CXXIX.  — Of  the  Difeafcs  and  Medicine  of  the  Arabians. 

A REGULAR  and  temperate  life  preferves  the  body  from  the  attacks  of  difeafe. 
The  Arabians,  accordingly,  are  feldom  lick,  and  hardly  ever  have  recourfe  to  phy- 
ficians  and  medicines.  When  forced  by  extreme  illnefs  to  call  in  a phyfician,  they 
reward  him  poorly,  and  hardly  pay  for  the  value  of  his  medicines.  When  the  fick 
perfon  dies,  the  phyfician  has  no  reward  to  hope  for  ; if  he  recovers,  he  foon  forgets 
the  fervices  he  has  received.  This  ingratitude  of  their  patients  has  taught  them  to  ufe 
artifices  often  dilhoneft  and  difgraceful,  in  order  to  obtain  payment  from  the  patient 
before-hand. 

In  Arabia,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  great  phyficians.  Thofe  who  there 
praftife  the  art  of  medicine,  know  little  more  than  the  technical  terms,  fuch  as  they 
find  them  in  the  books  of  Avicenna,  and  fome  little  matters  about  the  ufe  of  fimpies. 
All  the  phyficians  whom  I knew  in  Yemen  acted  at  the  fame  time  as  chcmifts,  apothe- 
caries, futgeons,  and  horfe  doctors;  and  yet,  by  the  practice  of  all  thefe  arts  together, 
could  hardly  earn  a livelihood. 
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The  Arabians  have  many  family  noftrums,  which  they  apply  with  much  fuccefs.  A 
peafant  from  the  highlands  extraded,  by  indfion,  a ladeous  juice  from  a fpongy  tree, 
and  by  fwallowing  drops  of  it,  which  he  knew  to  be  a poifon,  if  taken  in  greater  quan- 
tity, gave  himfelf  a purge. 

The  Bedouin  heals  wounds  which  have  been  made  with  clear  arms,  by  applying  to 
them  raw  flefh  from  a camel  newly  killed.  A man  on  board  the  Arabian  veflel  in 
which  we  failed  from  Jidda  to  Loheia  complained  of  a colic,  upon  which  his  mailer  put 
an  iron  in  the  fire,  and  applied  it  hot  to  him  till  his  pains  ceafed. 

In  Yemen,  the  anointing  of  the  body  is  believed  to  ftrengthen  and  proted  it  from 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  as  they  wear  fo  little  clothing, 
are  very  liable  to  fuffer.  Oil,  by  cloftng  up  the  pores  of  the  Ikin,  is  fuppofed  to  pre- 
vent that  too  copious  tranfpiration  which  enfeebles  the  frame.  Perhaps  too  thefe  Ara- 
bians think  a glillering  Ikin  a beauty.  When  the  intenfe  heat  comes  in,  they  always 
anoint  their  bodies  with  bad  oil.  At  Sana,  all  the  Jews,  and  many  of  the  Mahometans, 
have  their  bodies  anointed,  whenever  they  find  themfelvcs  indifpofed.  The  extreme 
undion  of  the  Chriltians  in  the  Eall  does  not  affed  the  health  ; for  they  are  obliged  to 
pay  their  patriarch  fo  dear  a price  for  the  pretended  holy  oil,  that  out  of  frugality,  the 
point  of  a filver  needle  only  is  dipped  in  the  oil,  and  what  adheres  to  it  dropped  upon 
the  dying  perfon. 

It  was  formerly  imagined  that  the  Arabians  would  rather  die  than  endure  the  admi- 
niilration  of  a glylter  ; but  our  phyfician  prevailed  with  feveral  perfons  of  dillindion 
at  Cairo  to  take  this  remedy.  Every  one  was  Ihocked,  however,  when  he  propofed  it 
for  a woman.  Bleeding  is  feldom  employed  in  Arabia ; yet,  a Banian  bled  one  of  us 
with  great  dexterity  at  Mokha.  In  Yemen,  it  is  pretty  frequently  ufed.  At  Bafra,  the 
lower  people,  efpecially  porters,  fcarify  their  legs,  in  the  idea  that  tills  pradice  has  a 
tendency  to  improve  their  ilrength. 

Tooth-achs  are  Ids  common  in  Arabia  than  in  Europe,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  wafh 
the  mouth,  after  eating,  more  carefully  than  we.  In  the  towns,  however,  this  diforder 
is  not  unknown,  and  is  aferibed  to  the  infedious  fmell  with  which  the  air  is  tainted 
from  the  common  fewers.  At  Bafra,  where  thefe  are  not  carefully  cleanfed,  the  teeth 
of  the  inhabitants  are  very  much  fpoiled  ; and  I have  feen  a barber  flopped  in  the  flreet, 
by  a perfon  in  pain,  to  draw  out  his  teeth  publicly.  Thefe  tooth-achs  are  not  owing  to 
the  ule  of  coffee,  for  they  were  common  in  Egypt  before  this  beverage  was  drank 
there.  A Mullah  told  me  that  an  Arabian  had  been  cured  of  a tooth-ach  by  introducing 
into  a hollow  the  fmokc  of  a certain  plant,  which  had  brought  feveral  fmall  worms  out 
, of  that  tooth. 

A difeafe  very  common  in  Yemen  is  the  attack  of  the  Guinea-worm,  or  the  Vena 
Medinenfis,  as  it  is  called  by  the  phyficians  of  Europe.  This  difeafe  is  fuppofed  to  be 
occafioned  by  the  ufe  of  the  putrid  waters,  which  people  are  obliged  to  drink  in  feveral 
parts  of  Yemen  ; and  for  this  reafon  the  Arabians  always  pafs  water,  with  the  nature 
of  which  they  are  unacquainted,  through  a linen  cloth,  before  drinking  it.  When  one 
unfortunately  fwallows  any  of  the  eggs  of  this  infed,  no  immediate  confequence  fol- 
lows ; but  after  a confiderable  time  the  worm  begins  to  (hew  itfelf  through  the  (kin. 
Our  phyfician,  Mr.  Cramer,  was  within  a few  days  of  his  death,  attacked  by  five  of 
thefe  worms  at  once,  although  this  was  more  than  five  months  after  we  had  left  Arabia. 
In  the  ifle  of  Karek,  I faw  a French  officer,  named  Le  Page,  who,  after  a long  and 
difficult  journey,  performed  on  foot,  and  in  an  Indian  drefs,  between  Pondicherry 
and  Surat,  through  the  heat  of  India,  was  bufy  extrading  a worm  out  of  his  body. 
He  fuppofed  that  he  had  got  it  by  drinking  bad  water  in  the  country  of  the  Marattas. 
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This  diforder  Is  not  dangerous,  if  the  perfon  affe&ed  can  extract  the  worm  without 
breaking  it.  With  this  view,  it  is  rolled  on  a fmall  bit  of  wood,  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
(kin.  It  is  {lender  as  a thread,  and  two  or  three  feet  long.  It  gives  no  pain  as  it  makes 
its  way  out  of  the  body,  unlefs  what  may  be  occaftoned  by  the  care  which  mull  be 
taken  of  it  for  fome  weeks.  If  unluckily  it  is  broken,  it  then  returns  into  the  body, 
and  the  moll  difagreeabie  confequences  enfue,  palfy,  a gangrene,  and  fometimes  death. 

As  venomous  ferpents  are  very  common  in  hot,  dry  countries,  it  often  happens, 
that  they  bite  people  who  have  occafion  to  be  much  in  the  open  fields.  The  Arabians 
would  not,  for  any  compenfation,  teach  us  the  fecret  by  winch  they  cure  tha'r  bites, 
and  prevent  the  effeSs  of  the  poifon.  But,  a Schiech  at  Bafra,  who  was  celebrated 
for  his  (kill  in  the  occult  fdences,  informed  me,  that  he  ufed  to  fcarify  the  wound, 
and  then  rubbed  it  to  his  mouth,  and  lucked  the  poifon  without  danger  to  himfelf, 
and  with  the  happieft  fuccefs.  This  mode  of  cure  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Hottentots, 
who  apply  bruifed  dices  of  a fort  of  white  onion  to  wounds  of  this  fort.  Over  all  the 
Eaft,  the  power  of  fympathy  in  curing  difeafes  is  firmly  believed.  Some  inilances  were 
mentioned  to  me  of  perfons  who  had  healed  others  bitten  by  ferpents,  at  a diltance, 
without  feeing  them,  or  applying  any  remedies  to  them. 

Befides,  the  ferpents  of  Afia  are  not  all  alike  dangerous.  Some  are  harmlefs  and 
familiar,  take  refuge  in  the  walls  of  houfes,  and  are  elleemed  agreeable  guefts  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  failors  brought  a ferpent  of  this  character  on  board  our  Ihip,  after 
it  had  been  inadvertently  carried  out,  left  its  abfence  might  prove  unlucky  to 
the  veffel. 

The  leprofy  feems  to  have  been  always  an  endemic  difeafe  in  Arabia ; for  there  is 
one  fpecies  of  leprofy  which  authors  diftinguifh  by  the  charafter  of  Arabian.  Three 
different  varieties  of  tnis  difeafe  are  known  here  at  prefent ; of  which  two,  named  Bohak 
and  Barras,  are  rather  difgufting  than  dangerous ; but  the  third,  called  Juddam,  is 
very  malignant,  and  apparently  infectious.  This  latter  exhibits  the  fame  fyinptoms 
which  the  Englilh  phyfician  Hillary  afcribes  to  what  he  calls  the  leprofy  of  ihc  joints. 

The  Turks,  from  a mifconception  of  the  doctrine  of  predeftination,  ufe  no  precau- 
tions againft  the  plague ; but  the  Arabians,  although  true  MulTulmans,  are  more  care- 
ful in  refpeft  to  the  leprofy.  The  laft  prince  of  Abu  Schsehhr  ufed  to  fend  to  the 
ilk  of  Bahhrein  ail  who  were  attacked  with  the  leprofy,  or  with  venereal  complaints. 
At  Bafra,  lepers  are  (hut  up  in  a houfe  by  themfelves  ; and  there  is  a quarter  in  Bagdad 
furrounded  with  walls,  and  full  of  barracks,  to  which  lepers  are  carried  by  force,  if  they 
retire  not  thither  voluntarily  ; but  government  does  not  feem  to  provide  with  any  care 
for  the  maintenance  of  thole  lepers.  They  come  out  every  Friday  to  the  market  place 
to  afk  alms. 

It  is  faid,  that  thefe  wretched  creatures  are  much  inclined  to  footh  their  mifery  in  the 
enjoyments  of  love.  Not  many  years  fince,  a leper  employed  a cruel  ftratagem  in 
order  to  obtain  a woman  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  He  wore  a fine  Hurt  for  a few 
days,  and  then  caufed  it  tp  be  privately  fold,  for  a trifling  price,  to  the  object  of  his 
paflion.  When  he  knew  that  the  leprofy  had  made  its  appearance  upon  her,  he  informed 
againft  her,  and  procured  her  to  be  Ihut  up  with  hnnfeifin  the  barracks. 

At  Bombay,  the  leprofy  is  not  uncommon  among  the  lower  people ; but  it  feems  not 
to  be  of  a dangerous  nature ; for  there  lepers  are  permitted  to  work  in  company  with 
perfons  not  affefted  with  the  difeafe.  In  India,  as  in  Arabia,  the  leprofy  is  thought  to 
be  occaftoned  chiefly  by  the  unwholefome  food,  efpecially  putrid  filh,  ufed  by  the  people. 
Mr.  Forlkal  has  left  a defeription  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  leprofy,  which  mull  be 
valuable  to  phyficians. . 
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I could  learn  nothing  concerning  the  origin  of  the  plague.  It  is  at  leaft  not  owing 
to  the  putrefaction  of  the  waters  at  Cairo.  The  Chriilians  who  live  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  canal  are  never  annoyed  by  it.  Whatever  has  been  faiil  concerning  certain 
difeafes  preferving  thole  who  are  affected  by  them  from  the  contagion  of  the  plague, 
is  founded  on  prejudices  which  have  been  refuted  by  experience,  and  particularly  by 
the  obfervations  ol  Dr.  Ruffel,  a ikilful  phyfician  at  Aleppo. 

Inoculation  for  the  fmail  pox  has  been  in  ufe  from  time  immemorial  among  the 
Bedouins.  Mothers  perform  this  operation  on  their  children,  opening  the  Ikin  of  the 
arm  with  the  prickle  of  a thorn.  An  Arabian  of  the  ifle  of  Lam,  fftuate  on  the  fouth 
eaft  coart  of  Africa,  informed  me  at  Bombay,  that  inoculation  had  been  known  and 
pradifed  in  his  country  for  feveral  ages. 

Chap.  CXXX.  — Of  the  Occult  Sciences  of  the  Arabians. 

To  fpeak  of  the  occult  fcience,  of  any  people,  is  to  deferibe  their  ignorance,  weak- 
ness of  underffanding,  and  wildnefs  of  imagination.  Such  a defeription  would  be  too 
humiliating  to  human  pride,  did  it  not  at  the  lame  time  afford  us  confolation,  by  fhew- 
ing  from  what  endlefs  abfurdities  we  are  faved  by  the  ftudy  of  found  philofophy, 
particularly  of  phyfics. 

Thofe  pretended  occult  fcicnces  arc  in  High  ertimation  among  Ihe  Arabians.  None 
dare  pra&ife  them,  unlefs  previouily  authorised  by  a mafter  in  the  art,  after  ferving  a 
fort  of  apprenticelhip  j or,  as  the  Arabians  fay,,  without  having  for  fome  time  fpread 
the  carpet  for  prayer  before  the  feet  of  a famous  mailer.  A certain  proof  of  their 
veneration  for  thefe  fciences,  is,  that  one  of  the  firft  men  in  Mecca,  and  of  the  higheft 
nobility  in  Arabia,  Schiech  Mohammed  el  Dsjanadsjeni,  is  now  the  molt  celebrated 
mafter  of  the  fcience  of  Ifm  Allah. 

This  fcience  of  Ifm  Allah,  or  of  the  name  of  God,  is  the  mofl  fublime  of  all ; 
for  God  is  the  lock,  as  Mahomet  is  the  key  ; and  confequently  none  but  Muffulmans 
can  acquire  it.  It  enables  its  poffeffor  to  difeover  what  is  parting  in  the  moll  diftant 
countries,  to  make  himfelf  familiar  with  genii,  and  to  oblige  them  to  obey  his  pleafure ; 
to  difpofc  of  the  winds  and  feafons  as  he  choofes ; and  to  cure  the  bites  of  ferpents,  and 
many  other  difeafes  or  infirmities.  Perfons  who  have  advanced  far  in  the  ftudy  of  this 
fcience,  have  attained,  as  there  are  inftances  to  prove,  to  a facility  of  performing  their 
prayers  at  noon,  in  the  Kaba  at  Mecca,  without  going  out  of  their  own  houfes  in  Bagdad 
or  Aden  for  the  reft  of  the  day.  A merchant  of  Mecca,  who  had  ftudied  this  fcience 
in  that  city,  under  the  famous  Dsjanadsjeni,  allured  me,  that  he  had  himfelf,  when  in 
danger  of  perilhing  at  fea,  fixed  to  the  inaft  a billet  written  by  the  rules  of  art,  which 
inftantly  calmed  the  ftorm.  The  art  of  difeovering  hidden  treafure  belongs  alfo  to  this 
fcience,  in  which  the  Magrebins  or  Arabians  of  Barbhry  are  known  to  excel. 

The  art  of  procuring  fublime  vifions  is  not  unknown  to  thefe  Arabians ; they  ufe  the 
fame  means  which  are  employed  by  the  devotees  of  certain  focieties  in  Europe.  They 
fhut  themfelves  up  for  a long  time  without  eating  or  drinking,  in  a dark  place,  and 
continue  to  repeat  their  prayers  aloud  till  they  faint  away.  After  recovering  from  the 
fwoon,  and  leaving  the  cave,  they  relate  what  they  have  feen  in  their  trance.  The  com- 
mon pretences  are,  that  they  have  beheld  God  in  his  glory,  angels,  and  fpirits  of  all 
forts,  heaven  and  hell. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  fciences,  called  Simla,  is  not  of  fo  exalted  a nature,  but  has  fome- 
thing  human  in  it.  It  only  teaches  juggling  tricks.  Although  the  moll  fenfible  of  the 
Mahometan  clergy  difapprove  of  this  Science,  fome  orders  of  dervifes,  however,  apply 
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to  it,  and  praftlfc  it,  as  they  fav,  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  religion,  and  the  fanftity  of 
the  founder  of  their  order.  Thefe  pretended  miracles  are  no  where  oftener  performed 
than  at  Bafra,  where  I have  feen  a company  of  dervifes,  of  the  order  of  Bed-reddin,  walk 
all  day  about  in  the  ftreets,  leaping,  dancing,  beating  the  drum,  and  making  gefti- 
culations  with  fharp  pointed  irons,  which  they  feemed  to  flrike  into  their  eyes. 

In  the  fame  city,  I was  prefent  at  a feftival  which  the  dervifes  of  this  order  celebrate 
every  year  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  The  fcenc  was  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
the  court  of  the  mofque,  which  was  illuminated  with  only  three  lamps.  Several  Mullahs 
and  dervifes  began  with  finging  fome  paffages  out  of  the  Koran.  They  continued  to 
fing,  with  the  accompaniment  of  fome  drums  ; and,  during  the  mufic,  the  other  dervifes 
arofe,  took  the  lharp  pointed  irons,  and  did  as  if  they  were  piercing  their  bodies,  and 
even  driving  the  irons  with  mallets  into  their  flcfh.  Next  appeared  the  principal  attor, 
who,  alTuniing  an  air  of  infpiration,  direfled  the  mufic  to  proceed,  and  to  be  raifed  to 
higher  animation,  in  order  to  alii  ft  his  enthufiafm,  or  rather  to  ftun  the  ears  of  the 
fpeftutors.  In  hisextacy,  he  threw  up  his  turban  in  the  air,  loofened  his  hair;  fur  this 
order  of  dervifes  wear  their  hair ; and  pierced  his  body  with  five  lances : then  mounting 
upon  a low  building,  upon  which  a pole,  fixteen  feet  long,  and  fhod  with  a fharp  iron 
point,  had  been  fet  up,  he  impaled  himfelf  upon  the  pole,  and  was  carried  in  this  con- 
dition through  the  fquare.  • 

It  was  an  affefling  fight,  to  fee  a lean  man,  with  a long  beard,  and  difhevelled  hair, 
wounded  all  over  with  fpikes,  and  then  carried  about  fpitted  upon  a pole.  I fald,  as  I 
went  away,  to  a Mullah  of  my  acquaintance,  that  the  dervife  performed  his  tricks  by 
means  of  a broad  belt  which  he  carried  in  his  long  wide  drawers.  The  Mullah  replied, 
that  he  had  fufpe&ed  fome  fuch  art,  bur  avoided  mentioning  his  fufpicions,  left  he 
might  draw  upon  himfelf  the  enmity  of  the  order  of  Bed-reddin  ; for  that  one  of  his 
brethren  had  experienced  great  perfection  from  thofe  dervifes,  in  confequence  of  pre- 
fuming  to  hint  his  doubts  of  the  reality  of  their  miracles. 

Underftanding  that  the  impaled  dervife  went  alfo  about,  exhibiting  in  private  houfes 
for  money,  I offered  him  two  ducats,  if  he  would  come  and  fhew  me  what  he  could  do. 
He  accepted  my  offer,  came,  and  began  with  a long  harangue  on  the  dignity  of  his 
order,  and  its  founder,  who  had  tranfmitted  to  his  difciples  the  gift  of  working  miracles. 
After  this  he  prayed,  and  pufhed  the  fpikes  with  violence  into  his  head  and  body.  1 
examined  the  places  into  which  the  points  had  feemed  to  enter,  and  found  the  fkin 
flightly  tom,  but  without  effufion  of  blood.  1,  however,  thought  that  he  had  fuffered 
enough  for  two  ducats,  and  difmiffed  him. 

The  fcience  of  Kurra  teaches  to  corapofe  billets,  which  fecure  the  wearer  from  the 
power  of  enchantment,  anil  from  accidents  of  all  forts.  Thofe  billets  are  inclofed  in 
fmall  purfes  of  fkin,  and  worn  on  the  head,  the  arm,  or  the  breaft.  They  are  likewife 
bound  upon  the  necks  of  horfes  Snd  affes,  to  give  them  an  appetite  for  their  food,  or  to 
tame  them  when  unmanageable.  In  the  citadel  of  Diarbekir,  a billet  of  this  fort  put  an 
end  to  a troublefome  croaking  of  frogs.  A man  of  eminence  in  Aleppo  dillributes  every 
year,  gratis,  billets  for  freeing  houfes  from  flies.  The  efficacy  of  thefe  billets  depends 
on  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  particular  condition  of  the  meffenger  who  is  font  to  alk 
for  them.  Old  women  continue  to  ufe  them,  however  often  they  fail,  being  Ample 
enough  to  fuppofc  always  that  fome  of  the  conditions  requiltte  to  the  efficacy,  of  the 
billets  have  been  wanting  when  they  have  been  unfucccfsful.  Thefe  billets  are  not  the 
worfe  for  being  written  by  a Jew  or  a Chriftian.  Being  thought  an  aftrologer,  I was 
often  afked  for  fuch.  Thefe  billets  are  at  leall  no  worfe  than  thofe  for  making  hens 
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lay,  which  were  publicly  fold  by  a Jefuit,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
among  enlightened  nations. 

The  fcience  of  Ramie  is  properly  the  art  of  fortune-telling.  Jews,  as  well  as  Mufful- 
mans,  deal  in  it.  When  a man  falls  fick,  his  friends,  in  order  to  learn  whether  he  will1 
recover,  fend  to  confult  a Mullah,  who  returns  an  anfwer,  after  examining  his  book,  and 
receives  for  his  pains  a cock  or  a Iheep. 

The  Sunnite  clergy  condemn  the  pra&ice  of  thefe  two  laft  fciences  ; yet  they  are 
tolerated,  becaufe  they  afford  a livelihood  to  a great  number  of  poor  fcribes.  As  the 
Arabians  are  in  general  covetous,  men  of  wealth  and  diftinttion  too  often  pradtife  thefe 
low  arts  for  gaining  money. 

A fcience  truly  occult,  and  which  every  Arabian  of  worth  muff  hold  in  abhorrence, 
is  what  the)-  call  Sihhr,  or  pure  open  forcery.  The  end  of  this  fcience  is  rather  to  do 
mifchief  to  another  perfon  than  to  do  good  to  the  perfon  who  praftifes  it.  It  is  fome- 
times  employed,  however,  to  feduce  a wife  from  the  arms  of  her  hufband  into  thofe  of 
a ftranger.  All  that  is  requifuc  for  this  is  to  fix  a certain  billet  on  her  door.  The 
inhabitants  of  Oman  are  peculiarly  {killed  in  this  execrable  fcience  t yet  they  are 
certainly  inferior  to  our  European  forcerers  ; for  they  know  nothing  of  the  art  of  riding 
through  the  air  on  a broomltick,  or  of  nodlurnal  affemblies  under  the  prefidency  of 
the  devil. 

I found  in  Arabia  more  votaries  than  I expefted  of  an  occult  fcience  of  a different  fort, 
the  purfuit  of  the  philofopher’s  done.  The  Arabians  arc  fo  paflionately  addifted  tor 
this  fcience,  which  is  the  object  of  their  higheft  wilhes,  and  mod  eager  refearches,  that 
they  often  ruin  their  fortunes  by  it,  as  the  alchymifls  of  Europe  have  been  accuftomed 
to  do.  They  fuppofe  the  fecret  of  making  gold  to  be  known  in  Europe,  efpecialiy  among 
the  Venetians.  They  have  books  in  their  own  language  which  treat  of  that  fcience, 
and  infpire  them  with  wild  hopes.  It  fhould  feem,  that  the  idea  of  the  philofpphcr’s 
(lone  is  originally  oriental,  and  has  been  brought  wellward,  like  many  other  foolifh 
fables. 

At  Beit  el  Fakih,  we  became  acquainted  with  two  alchymifti,  who  wrought  each  by 
the  precepts  of  a particular  book.  The  one,  who  was  an  amiable,  and,  m all  other 
refpefls,  a fenfible  man,  was  fure  of  fuccefs,  as  he  imagined,  if  he  could  find  a certain 
herb,  which  he  believed  to  grow  on  the  hills  of  Y emen.  As  he  fiippofed  us  to  be  like- 
wife  akhymifts,  and  to  have  come  on  purpofe  to  feek  that  wonderful  herb,  he  cultivated 
the  intimacy  of  Mr.  Forikal,  and  was  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  his  botanical  excurfions  j 
but  the  poor  man,  who  has  already  wafted  all  his  own  fubftance,  and  was  then  working 
at  the  expence  of  a rich  nobleman,  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  herb  he  fought. 
There  is  faid  to  be  an  herb  on  mount  I.ibanus  which  communicates  a yellow  golden 
hue  to  the  teeth  of  the  goats  which  graze  upon  it.  The  obfervation  of  tliis  fail  may 
perhaps  have  given  rile  to  the  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  an  herb  in  promoting  the 
great  work. 

The  other  of  thefe  Arabian  akhymifts  was  a fort  of  phyfician,  fo  poor  that  he  had 
not  wherewith  to  buy  a glafs  alembic.  He  believed  that  he  (Mould  fucceed  in  making 
gold  if  he  could  difeover  the  meaning  of  a particular  term  in  his  book.  Knowing  that 
Mr.  Von  Ilaven  was  a linguift,  he  applied  to  him  for  the  explanation  of  a barbarous. 
^ term  which  nobody  could  underhand.. 
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AGRICULTURE  OP  THE  ARABIANS. 

Chap.  CXXXI.  — Fertility  tf  the  Soil. 

A TRAVELLER,  who  is  obliged  to  fpend  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  in  towns, 
and  has  only  a tranfient  view  of  the  country,  cannot  acquire  juft  ideas  of  the  fertility 
of  the  lands,  or  the  modes  of  cultivation.  I negle&ed  no  opportunity  that  offered  of 
obtaining  information,  concerning  the  ftatc  of  agriculture  in  the  Eaft,  from  fuch  per- 
fons  as  I underftood  to  be  beft  qualified  to  give  it.  I (hall  here  fet  down  what  came  to 
my  knowledge  concerning  the  fertility  of  Arabia  Proper,  and  of  thofe  other  countries 
in  which  the  Arabians  have  fettlements. 

The  molt  fertile  foil  1 heard  of  is  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  lands  lying  immediately 
around  Alexandria.  By  the  accounts  of  the  European  merchants  in  that  city,  wheat 
yields  an  hundred  fold  increafe  ; but  the  peafants  told  Mr.  Forfkal,  that  their  molt 
plenteous  wheat  harvefts  afforded  no  greater  returns  than  from  thirty  to  feventy  fold, 
and,  in  fome  places,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fold.  It  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  the  lands  of 
Egypt,  although  watered  by  the  Nile,  afford  in  all  other  places  only  an  increafe  of 
tenfold.  Granger  never  met  with  a greater  produce  than  this  laft. 

In  Mefopotaiuia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelle,  Bagdad,  and  Bafra,  where  the  lands  are 
watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  it  is  thought  a Angularly  good  crop  when  the 
increafe  Is  twenty-fold  ; nobody  remembers  having  l'een  thirty  fold  produced. 

In  the  plains  of  Affyria,  at  Erbil,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ofMoful,  the  cultivated 
grounds  yield  only  a return  of  ten  or  fifteen  to  one.  But  com  of  thefe  countries, 
which  are  watered  folely  by  rain,  is  of  a better  quality,  and  produces  more  meal  than 
what  grows  upon  fields  artificially  watered.  Fifteen  fold  is  better  in  Affyria  than 
twenty  fold  in  Mefopotamia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Diarbekir,  the  ordinary  wheat 
crop  is  from  four  to  fifteen  fold. 

An  inhabitant  of  Merdan  allured  me  that  he  reaped  fifty  for  one  in  barley ; a 
return  which  he  himfclf  confidered  as  extraordinary ; the  ufual  increafe  being  only 
from  feven  to  fifteen.  Upon  more  particular  inquiry  refpefting  this  fail,  I learned 
that  there  were  in  this  country  two  different  forts  of  barley,  the  common  and  black 
barley.  The  latter  ferves  beft  for  the  ufe  of  cattle,  and  yields  fifty  fold^  while  the 
increafe  of  the  common  barley  never  exceeds  fifteen  fold.  There  are  likewife  two  forts 
of  wheat,  one  of  which  yields  a larger  return  than  the  other,  and  yet  is  feldomer 
fown,  becaufe  it  exhaufts  the  ground  more. 

In  Syria,  near  Aleppo,  nobody  could  recoiled!  more  than  one  harveft  that  had 
yielded  above  twenty  to  one.  The  peafants  between  Saide  and  Damafcus,  and 
thofe  about  Bethlehem,  had  never,  in  their  beft  years  even,  reaped  more  than  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  fold  increafe. 

In  Arabia,  in  the  environs  of  Mafkat,  wheat  yields  ten  to  one.  In  the  province 
of  Yemen,  agriculture  feems  to  be  farther  advanced  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Eaft.  I was  affured,  that,  in  the  beft  cultivated  diftricts,  wheat  yields  an  increafe 
of  fifty  fold ; durra,  in  the  highlands,  an  hundred  and  forty ; and  in  the  Tehama, 
from  two  hundred  even  to  four  hundred.  The  latter  produft  may  appear  incredible; 
but  by  their  mode  of  fowing  and  watering  this  grain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tehama 
reap  three  fucceffive  crops  from  the  fame  field,  in  the  fame  year.  Durra  is,  in  general, 
the  moft  productive  grain.  Granger  fays,  that,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  it  yields 
fifty  to  one. 
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Thcfe  particulars  may  afford  fome  general  idea  of  the  produ&ive  powers  of  land  in 
the  F.aft.  The  ancients,  and  fome  modern  travellers,  with  a view,  it  Ihould  feem,  to 
garnilh  their  works  with  wonders,  have  related  things  abfolutely  incredible  of  the  ferti- 
lity of  thefe  regions.  Their  calculations  have  either  been  intentionally  enlarged  beyond 
the  truth,  or  the  natives  have  impofed  upon  them. 

Yet  it  is  not  impoflible  to  bring  their  accounts  within  the  bounds  of  probability.  It  is 
a vague  way  of  cltimaling  the  fertility  of  any  foil,  to  fay  that  the  produce  is  in  fuch  a 
proportion  to  the  feed.  Skilful  ntedes  of  tilling  and  fowing  may  give  a great  faving  of 
feed,  as  I fhall  foon  have  occaiion  to  remark,  when  fpeaking  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
peafants  of  Yemen.  II,  then,  a piece  of  ground,  where  one  half  of  the  feed  has  been 
loll  through  the  tinfkilfulnefs  of  the  lower,  yet  produces  ten  fold  in  the  crop,  another 
piece  of  ground,  of  the  fame  degree  of  fertility,  and  fown  with  only  half  the  quantity 
of  feed,  will  yield  twenty  for  one,  and  will  confequently  feem,  upon  a hafty  confideration, 
to  be  twice  as  fertile.  This  circumftance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  duly  attended  to, 
by  either  the  ancients  or  the  moderns,  in  their  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  diilant 
countries. 

Neither  do  they  Hate  what  fort  of  grain  they  allude  to  in  their  calculations  of  the 
produce  of  the  lands.  We  have  feen  that  there  is  a great  difference  between  the  incrcafc 
of  w heat  and  that  of  durra.  The  latter  grain,  a fort  of  coarfe  millet,  known  in  Den- 
mark by  the  name  of  Sargo,  has  been  found  in  Europe  to  he  friendly  to  the  fertility  of 
the  lands  on  which  it  is  fown  ; but  being  of  little  value,  in  comparifon  with  our  other 
grains,  it  is  now  very  feldom  fown.  In  the  Kail,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  ufe  from 
time  immemorial.  The  Arabians  ufe  it  as  their  chief  article  of  food.  It  is  fown  in 
Egypt,  Mefopotamia,  and  Affyria.  The  pealants  of  Syria  and  Palelline  fell  their  wheat, 
and  live  upon  durra.  It  Ihould  feem,  therefore,  that  what  fome  authors  have  related 
concerning  the  alloniJhing  fertility  of  fome  countries  in  the  Eall,  is  to  be  underllood  of 
this  durra. 


Chap.  CXXXI1.  — Of  the  Modes  of  Ploughing  and  Sowing. 

THE  foil  not  being  every  where  alike  good,  and  the  climate  varying  greatly  through 
the  countries  of  the  Eait,  the  modes  of  cultivation  here  pradtifed  are  alfo  confiderably 
diverfified.  In  Egpyt,  Affyria,  Mefopotamia,  and  Syria,  agriculture  is  very  much 
negle&ed ; and  thefe  provinces  are  fo  thinly  inhabited,  that  much  valuable  land  is 
fullered  to  lie  wafte. 

In  Arabia,  the  government  of  which  is  lefs  inaufpicious  to  agricultural  induftry, 
husbandry  is  in  a more  profperous  condition.  Yet  the  inflruinents  of  hufbandry  are, 
even  lore,  coarfe  and  ill  made.  The  plough  ufed  is  of  a very  fimple  1 tincture,  is 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  is  dragged  over  the  ground  in  every'  direction,  till  the  lbil  feems 
to  be  funiciently  broken  and  loofened  for  the  reception  of  the  feed.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bagdad,  I faw  affes  yoked  in  the  plough  with  oxen  ; and  near  Moful,  two  mules. 
In  cultivaiing  their  gardens,  and  fuch  fpots  in  their  fields  as  are  not  acceflible  to  the 
plough,  the  Arabians  ufe  a fort  of  hoe,  and  in  digging  very  deep,  a large  crow,  managed 
by  two  men,  one  of  whom  preffes  it  in  the  ground,  and  the  other  draws  it  towards 
himfelf  with  cords. 

In  many  parts  in  Yemen,  whole  fields  are  cultivated  like  a garden.  Agriculture  is 
in  fuch  places,  however,  a very  laborious  talk,  for  much  care  is  requiiite  in  watering  the 
grounds.  In  the  highland  part  of  this  province,  the  fields  are  often  formed  into 
terraces,  and  watered  in  the  rainy  fcafon  by  canals  from  the  hills. . The  inhabitants  of 
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the  plain  are  obliged  to  enpompafs  their  fields  with  dykes,  in  order  that  the  water  may 
remain  for  fome  time  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground.  I have  already  defcribed  both 
thefe  inodes  of  watering  the  fields,  in  the  narrative  of  my  journies  to  Zebid,  and  in  the 
liighlands. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  upper  parts  of  Yemen  collect  the  water  neceffary  for  their 
fields  in  dams  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Befide  private  dams,  there  are  likewife 
very  large  public  refervoirs,  formed  by  carrying  a wall  between  two  hills.  In  the  plain 
of  Damar,  the  fields  are  watered  out  of  very  deep  draw-wells,  from  which  the  water  is 
drawn  by  drength  of  arm.  It  is  furprifing  that  the  Arabians  adopt  not  the  hydraulic 
machines  which  are  ufed  by  their  neighbours  in  Egypt,  and  in  India. 

I faw  them  fow  in  the  highlands  of  Yemen.  A peafant  bearing  a fackful  of  lentiles, 
dropped  them  here  and  there  in  the  furrows,  juft  as  we  fow  peas  in  our  gardens  -,  and, 
as  he  went  on,  covered  the  feed  by  pulhing  in  the  mould  with  his  feet  from  both  fides. 
In  other  places,  the  fower  followed  the  ploughman,  and  cad  the  feed  into  die  furrow, 
which  the  other  returning  covered  up  with  his  plough.  Both  thefe  modes  of  fowing 
are  exceedingly  troublefome  ; for  the  fower  mud  make  as  many  turns  backwards  and 
forwards  as  there  are  furrows ; but  there  is  a faving  in  the  quantity  of  the  feed,  no 
part  of  which  can  be  withered  by  the  winds,  or  pecked  up  by  birds.  In  Arabia  in 
general,  only  a fmall  quantity  of  feed  is  ufed  ; the  peafant,  milling  to  the  regularity 
of  the  feafons,  does  not  expofe  his  grain  to  perifh  in  the  ground,  by  fowing  it  at  an 
improper  time.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  fallacious  nature  of  inference  con- 
cerning the  fertility  of  ground,  deduced  from  the  proportion  between  the  feed  and 
the  increafe.  • 

In  fome  didrifts  in  Yemen,  maize  and  durra  are  planted  with  the  hand.  I faw  like- 
wife, in  the  highlands,  between  Mofhak  and  Sehan,  fome  fields  in  which  thofe  grains 
grew  in  rows,  like  our  cabbages  in  Europe.  They  were  the  fined  fields  I ever  faw 
in  my  life.  The  dalks  were  all  of  the  fame  height,  and  every  plant  was  thriving  and 
luxuriant.  In  adjoining  fields  were  fome  unpromifmg  enough  crops  of  the  fame 
grain,  which  is  a proof  that  the  Arabian  peafants  are  not  all  alike  indudrious.  The 
corn-fields  in  the  places  about  Beit  el  Fakih  were  alfo  full  of  cockle  weeds,  and 
irregularly  fown. 

Near  mount  Mharras  I faw  a peafant  draw  furrows  with  a fmall  plough  between 
draight  rows  of  com,  of  which  the  dalks  were  from  nine  to  ten  inches  high.  His 
oxen  were  fo  yoked,  that  they  paffed  between  the  rows  without  treading  down  any  of 
the  plants.  The  intention  of  this  piece  of  labour  was  to  dedroy  weeds,  to  cover  the 
roots  of  the  plants  with  earth,  and  to  open  the  foil  for  the  reception  of  moidure. 
The  weeds  which  dill  remained  were  pulled  up  with  the  hand,  and  given  to  cattle. 
Thus,  the  hulbandry  of  Tull  and  Du  Hamel,  although  novel  in  Europe,  is  very 
old  in  Arabia. 

For  the  prefervation  of  the  grain,  care  mud  be  taken  to  drive  away  birds,  and  the 
dedruftive  animals.  To  this  end,  the  peafants  watch  their  fields  by  turns.  In 
the  highlands,  he  who  watches  feats  himfelf  on  a tree  ; in  the  Tehama,  on  a fort  of 
fcaffold,  having  a roof  raifed  over  it. 

Chap.  CXXXIII.  — Of  the  Hetrveft. 

THE  beginning  of  the  harved  varies  greatly  through  Arabia,  not  only  by  reafon 
of  the  differences  of  the  latitude  of  places,  but  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  diverfities 
of  their  fituations  as  to  high  and  low,  and  the  different  times  in  the  feafon  at 
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■which  it  becomes  convenient  to  water  them  refpeftively.  Even  within  the  narrow  ex- 
tent of  the  Imam  of  Sana’s  dominions,  there  are  great  differences  in  this  refpecf.  At 
Sana,  their  barley  was  cut  down  on  the  1 5th  of  July,  while  at  Chamis,  nearer  the 
mountains,  the  lentiles  were  then  but  a lowing.  In  the  plain  of  Beit  el  Fakih,  the 
durra  was  feven  feet  high  on  the  fird  days  of  Auguft ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fields 
were  ploughed  and  watered  for  a fecond  feed  in  the  valley  of  Zebid,  which  is  only  a very 
Ihort  day’s  journey  from  Beit  el  Fakih. 

At  Mafkat,  wheat  and  barley  are  Town  in  December,  and  reaped  about  the  end  of 
March  ; but  durra  is  fown  in  Auguft,  and  reaped  in  the  end  of  the  month  of  November. 
The  date  trees  are  fecundated  in  the  month  of  December ; and,  as  Oman  produces 
feveral  forts  of  this  fruit  which  ripen  fuccellively,  the  inhabitants  have  frefli  dates  during 
the  three  months  of  February,  March,  and  April. 

In  F.gypt,  the  lands  adjoining  to  the  canals  are  fown  in  October,  and  the  corn  is  ripe  in 
the  end  of  February.  Lands  which  cannot  be  watered  from  theNile  are  fown  inNovember; 
and  in  the  lad  cafe,  the  wheat  is  ripe  in  February,  and  the  barley  in  March.  At  Mofui, 
the  barley  may  be  cut  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  and  the  wheat  within  forty 
days  after.  All  different  grains  are  ripe  at  Bagdad  twenty-four  days  fooner  than  at  Mofui. 

The  Arabians  pull  up  their  ripe  com  by  the  roots,  but  cut  with  a fickle  green  corn, 
grafs,  and  whatever  they  intend  as  forage  for  their  cattle.  The  Indians  ufe  the  fame 
inftrument  in  cutting  their  rice,  and  pruning  their  cocoa  trees.  Both  nations  have  $ 
very  iimple  mode  of  fharpening  their  fickles.  They  pour  water  among  a quantity  of 
fand,  and  rub  the  blade  with  this  fand  till  it  is  fufficiently  lharpened. 

In  threlhing  their  com,  the  Arabians  lay  the  (heaves  down  in  a certain  order,  and 
then  lead  over  them  two  oxen  dragging  a Urge  Hone.  This  mode  of  feparating  the  ears 
from  the  draw  is  not  unlike  that  of  Egypt,  of  which  I have  fpoken  in  my  defeription  of 
the  manners  of  that  country. 

In  Syria,  the  (heaves  are  fpread  in  the  open  fields ; and  oxen  drag  over  them  a plank 
loaded  with  dones. 

The  Arabians  being  lefs  fuperditious  than  the  Jews,  make  no  fcruple  of  fowing  a 
field  with  a mixture  of  different  grains,  whenever  they  fuppofe  that  this  may  be  deno- 
with  advantage. 

Chap.  CXXXIV.  — Of  the  Domcjlic  Animals. 

In  Arabia  are  abundance  of  all  the  domedic  animals  common  in  hot  countries. 
The  Arabians  breed  horfes,  mules,  affes,  camels,  dromedaries,  cows,  buffaloes,  flieep, 
and  goats.  In  the  fertile  provinces,  wild  fowls  are  fo  plentiful  that  they  are  fold  at  a 
trilling  price. 

Of  all  their  domedic  animals,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Arabians  put  the  greated 
value  on  their  horfes.  Of  thefe  they  have  two  great  branches,  the  Kadif.hi,  whofe 
defeent  is  unknown,  and  the  Kochlani,  of  whom  a written  genealogy  has  been  kept  for 
two  thoufand  years.  The  Kadifchi  are  in  no  better  edimation  than  our  European 
horfes,  and  are  ufually  employed  in  bearing  burthens,  and  in  ordinary  labour. 

The  Kochlani  are  referved  for  riding  folely.  They  are  highly  edeemed,  and  con- 
fequently  are  very  dear.  They  are  faid  to  derive  their  origin  from  King  Solomon’s 
duds.  However  this  may  be,  they  are  fit  to  bear  the  greated  fatigues,  and  can  pafs 
whole  days  without  food.  They  are  alfo  faid  to  (how  uncommon  courage  againft  an 
enemy.  It  is  even  afferted,  tliat  when  a horfe  of  this  race  finds  himfclf  wounded,  and 
unable  to  bear  his  rider  much  longer,  he  retires  from  the  fray,  and  conveys  him  to  a 
place-of  fecurity.  If  the  rider  falls  upon  the  ground,  his  horfe  remains  beftde  him, 
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and  neighs  till  affi fiance  is  brought.  The  Kochlani  are  neither  large  nor  handfomc,  but 
amazingly  fwift : it  is  not  for  their  figure,  but  for  their  velocity, and  other  good  qualities, 
that  the  Arabians  efleem  them. 

Thefe  Kochlani  are  bred  chiefly  by  the  Bedouins  fettled  between  Bafra,  Merdin,  and 
Syria,  in  which  countries  the  nobility  never  choofe  to  ride  horfes  of  any  other  race. 
The  whole  race  is  divided  into  feveral  families,  each  of  which  has  its  proper  name  : 
that  of  Dsjulfa  feems  to  be  the  moll  numerous.  Some  of  thefe  families  have  a higher 
reputation  than  others,  on  account  of  their  more  ancient  and  uncontaminated  nobility. 
Although  it  is  known  by  experience,  that  the  Kochlani  are  often  inferior  to  the 
Kadifchi,  yet  the  mares  at  lead,  of  the  former,  are  always  preferred,  in  the  hopes  of  a 
fine  progeny. 

The  Arabians  have  indeed  no  tables  of  genealogy  to  prove  the  defeent  of  their 
Kochlani ; yet  they  are  fure  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  progeny ; for  a mare  of  this  race 
is  never  covered  unlefs  in  the  prefence  of  wimeffes,  who  mud  be  Arabians.  This 
people  do  not  indeed  always  ftickle  at  perjury  ; but  in  a cafe  of  fuch  ferious  import- 
ance, they  are  careful  to  deal  confcientioufly.  There  is  no  indance  of  falfe  tellimony 
given  in  refpefi  to  the  defeent  of  a horfe.  Every  Arabian  is  perfuaded  that  himfelf  and 
his  whole  family  would  be  ruined,  if  he  fhould  prevaricate  in  giving  his  oath  in  an 
affair  of  fuch  confequence. 

* A Chridian,  having  a Kochlani  mare,  whom  he  wifhes  to  have  covered  by  a dallion 
of  the  fame  race,  is  obliged  to  employ  an  Arabian  witnefs,  who  mud  watch  the  mare 
twenty  days,  to  be  fure  that  ihe  has  been  defiled  by  the  embraces  of  no  common 
horfe.  During  all  this  time,  fhe  mud  not  fee  either  horfe  or  afs,  even  at  a didance. 
When  the  mare  produces  her  foal,  the  fame  Arabian  mud  be  prefent ; and,  within 
the  fird  feven  days,  a notorial  certificate  of  the  legitimate  birth  of  the  foal  is  made. 
If  there  happens  to  be  a eroding  of  the  two  breeds,  the  foal,  whether  the  father  or  the 
mother  be  Kochlani,  is  always  edeemed  Kadifchi. 

The  Arabians  make  no  fcruple  of  felling  their  Kochlani  dallions  like  other  horfes ; 
but  they  are  unwilling  to  part  with  their  mares  for  money.  When  not  in  a condition 
to  fupport  them,  they  difpofe  of  them  to  others,  on  the  terms  of  having  a lhare  in  the 
foals,  or  of  being  at  liberty  to  recover  them  after  a certain  time. 

Thefe  Kochlani  are  much  like  the  old  Arabian  nobility,  the  dignity  of  whofe  birth  is 
held  in  no  edimation  unlefs  in  their  own  country.  Thefe  horfes  are  little  valued  by 
the  Turks.  Their  country  being  more  fertile,  better  watered,  and  lefs  level,  fwift 
horfes  are  lefs  neceffary  to  them  than  to  the  Arabians.  They  prefer  large  horfes,  who 
have  a dately  appearance  when  fumptuoully  hameffed.  It  fhould  feem  that  there  are 
alfo  Kochlani  in  Hedsjas,  and  in  the  country  of  Dsjof ; but  I doubt  if  they  be  in  edi- 
mation in  the  dominions  of  the  Imam,  where  the  horfes  of  men  of  rank  appeared  to 
me  too  handfome  to  be  Kochlani.  The  Englifh,  however,  fometimes  purchafe  thefe 
horfes  at  the  price  of  800  or  1000  crowns  each.  An  Englifh  merchant  was  offered  at 
Bengal  twice  the  purchafe  money  for  one  of  thefe  horfes  ; but  he  fent  him  to  England, 
where  he  hoped  that  he  would  draw  four  times  the  original  price. 

There  are  two  forts  of  affes  in  Arabia ; the  fmaller  or  lazy  afs,  as  little 
edeemed  'here  as  in  Europe ; and  a large  and  high  fpirited  breed,  who  are  highly 
valued.  Thefe  latter  are  fold  at  a high  price.  I thought  them  fitter  for  a journey 
than  horfes  are. 

I have  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  Arabia  are  feveral  forts  of  camels.  Thofe  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Imam  are  of  a moderate  fize,  and  a light  brown  colour.  Thofe 
from  Nedsjeran  are  large,  lubbardlv,  and  of  a dark  brown  colour.  The  dromedaries 
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of  Egypt  and  Arabia  have  only  one  bunch  upon  the  back  ; and,  by  filch  as  have  not 
often  leen  them,  can  be  diflinguifhed  from  camels  only  by  an  air  of  lightnefs,  which 
makes  them  feem  fitter  for  running.  I never  but  once  law  dromedaries  with  two 
bunches,  and  that  was  in  a town  in  Natolia,  to  which  thofe  1 faw  had  been  brought  from 
the  Crimea  ; but  they  were  fo  large  and  lubbardlv,  that  they  feemed  to  nte  rather  camels 
of  a particular  fpecies,  than  dromedaries. 

Buffaloes  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  marlhy  countries  of  the  Faff,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers.  They  are  even  more  numerous  than  the  common  horned  cattle.  1 have 
fecn  animals  of  this  fpecies  in  Egypt,  at  Bombay,  near  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the 
Orontes,  &e.  The  female  buffalo  yields  more  milk  than  the  common  cow  ; and  the 
male  is  as  fit  for  the  yoke  as  our  oxen.  His  flefli  is  indeed  inferior  to  that  of  the  ox, 
being  hard  and  ill  tailed.  European  merchants  are  however  obliged  to  ufe  it  in  the 
countries  where  thofe  animals  arc  numerous.  I believe  that  1 have  often  eaten  the 
flefh  of  a young  buffalo  without  diftinguifhing  it  by  the  tafte  or  appearance  from  our 
bsef.  The  Arabians  have  a mode  of  forcing  the  female  buffalo  to  yield  more  milk 
than  flie  voluntarily  does,  which  the  ancient  Scythians  alfo  pradtifed  with  their  mares. 
While  one  milks  the  cow,  another  tickles  her. 

The  oxen  and  cows  of  Arabia  have  upon  the  ihoulder,  immediately  above  the  fore- 
legs, a lump  or  bunch  of  fat ; the  bunch  of  the  camel  grows  larger,  or  diminifhes, 
as  the  animal  becomes  fatter  or  leaner.  I could  obtain  no  particular  information  con- 
cerning the  in  Hindi  aferibed  to  thefe  oxen,  of  forming  into  circular  bodies,  to  defend 
themfeives  again  ft  beafts  of  prey.  The  ftory  is  fo  much  the  lefs  probable,  becaufe  the 
cattle  of  Arabia  are  diflinguifhed  by  remarkably  fmall  horns. 

The  Arabians  have  no  meadows  which  might  afford  grafs  for  the  feeding  of  thefe 
domeftic  animals.  The  country  is  too  much  parched  for  the  grafs  to  become  luxuri- 
ant enough  to  be  ufed  as. hay.  Straw,  barley,  and  beans,  are  the  articles  of  food  upon 
which  they  nourifh  their  cattle.  The  only  herb  they  fow  exprefely  for  this  purpofe  is 
a fort  of  bean  or  fha/etlus ; the  Egyptians,  whofe  country  is  better  watered,  fow  trefoil 
for  the  fame  ufe.  The  camel  eats  the  moft  flunted  and  withered  roots.  In  Arabia, 
however,  he  lives  chiefly  on  herbs  of  the  gourd  fpecies,  which  abound  in  the  drieft 
countries. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ARABIA. 

Chap.  C.XXXV.  — General  Reficfihm  on  the  Natural  Hiflory  of  Arabia. 

ONE  principal  objedl  which  it  became  our  party  of  travellers  to  keep  in  view,  was 
undoubtedly  the  examination  of  the  natural  produdtions  of  the  country  through  which 
we  travelled.  Every  member  of  our  company  having  had  his  particular  tafk  affigned 
to  him,  the  inveftigation  of  fubjedte  of  natural  hiflory  was  particularly  appropriated  to 
the  late  Mr.  Forfkal.  His  well  known  adHvity,  abilities,  and  ardour  for  the  cultivation 
of  fcience,  afforded  the  public  room  to  expedt  from  him  numerous  difeoveries  in  the 
natural  hiflory,  as  well  of  Egypt,  as  of  Arabia ; countries  which  he  had  time  to  examine 
before  his  premature  death.  But,  our  hopes  have  been  in  part  difappointed,  by  the 
concurrence  of  different  unfavourable  circumflances,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
an  account  of  here,  both  in  excufc  for  the  deficiency  of  this  article,  and  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  future  travellers  to  perfedl  what  was  fo  fuccefsfully  begun  by  our  deceafed 
friend. 
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The  time  prefcribed  for  our  continuance  in  the  Ea(l  was  fhort  in  the  whole;  and 
an  unforefeen  delay  in  Egypt  farther  abridged  that  portion  of  it  which  we  had 
dellined  to  be  fpent  in  Arabia.  In  confequence  of  this  circumltance,  we  had  no  more 
time  for  examining  the  natural  hiftory  of  Arabia  than  the  fix  months  between  the  end 
of  December  1762,  and  the  beginning  of  June  1763,  at  the  lad  of  which  periods 
Mr.  Forlkal  died.  Hence  many  objects  could  be  only  curforily  obferved.  Betides, 
the  frequent  indifpofition  of  fome  or  other  of  our  party  obliged  us  often  to  feparate ; 
and  a reafon  of  this  nature  hindered  Mr.  Forlkal  from  feeing  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  part  of  Arabia  Petrtea. 

The  climate  and  foil  of  feveral  of  the  countries  which  we  vifited  are  lets  favourable 
than  is  comnionlyfuppofed,for  the  increafe  of  vegetables  and  animals.  The  foil  of  Arabia, 
is,  through  a great  part  of  that  country,  dry  and  Tandy,  produces  no  plants,  and  is 
therefore  unfit  for  the  nouriflunent  of  animals.  Here  the  naturalift  finds  but  few 
objects  to  obferve  ; and  of  fuch  a country  the  natural  hiftory  can  never  be  extenfive. 
In  Arabia,  likewife,  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  fo  imenfe,  that  the  flowers  no  fooner  blow 
than  they  are  withered  ; and  if  the  botaniit,  attentive  to  a number  of  plants  at  once, 
miffes  the  precife  moment  when  any  one  which  is  new  to  him  is  in  flower,  he  can  have 
r.o  fubfequent  opportunity  of  examining  it  .till  the  enfuing  feafon. 

This  inconvenience  might  be  avoided  by  obferving  the  plants  in  gardens.  But  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  w here  gardening  is  fo  much  negle&ed  as  in  Arabia. 
There  is  hardly  a Tingle  fmall  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  even  of  the  greatefl  towns. 
At  Beit  el  Fakih  there  is  only  one,  which  was  formed  by  an  old  Dola.  The  Arabians, 
a fimple  frugal  race,  content  themfelves  with  the  plainefl  food,  without  taking  pains 
to  furnifh  themfelves  with  a variety  of  difhes.  What  feems  to  give  them  an  averfion 
for  the  culiure  of  gardens  is  the  long  droughts,  which  lad  fometimes  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  deflroy  every  fpreut  of  vegetation,  together  with  the  ravages  of  the  grafs- 
boppers,  which  complete  the  devallation  of  the  fields.  The  Banians,  being  by  their 
religion  confined  to  a vegetable  diet,  plant  great  quantities  of  pulfe ; but  thefe  arc 
molily  of  fpecies  that  are  natives  of  India,  and  by  confequence  already  known  to 
bo  tain  (Is. 

Befide  thefe  phyfical  obftacles  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  Ead, 
there  is  another  arifing  from  the  moral  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  thefe 
regions.  The  Arabians,  an  ignorant,  covetous,  and  jealous  race,  cannot  comprehend 
how  the  Europeans  Ihould  be  prompted  by  mere  curiofity  to  expofe  themfelves  to  fo 
much  danger  and  fatigue.  They  aferibe  to  them  a motive  of  filtered,  the  defire  of 
difeovering  hidden  treafures,  with  great  Ikill  in  the  fcarch.  The  idea  generally  pre- 
valent among  them,  of  the  wealth  of  travellers,  makes  a curious  perfon  run  a great 
riik  of  being  plundered  by  vagabond  robbers.  Mr.  Forlkal,  efeuping  once  with  diffi- 
culty out  of  the  clutches  of  a band  of  thefe  robbers  in  Egypt,  and  being  once  plundered 
by  another  party,  was  obliged  to  ceafe  from  his  fcientific  excurfions.  He  found  means, 
indeed,  to  have  plants  gathered  for  liim,  by  an  Arabian,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kahira.  But  the  naturalid  makes  his  obfervations  bed  upon  living  plants,  in  their 
native  fituations. 

Our  friend  was  luckier,  in  this  refpeft,  in  Yemen,  where  the  fafety  of  a dranger  is 
better  fecured  by  the  laws,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the  country.  The  Arabians 
in  Yemen  were  fo  Jar  from  offering  him  any  interruptions  in  his  purfuits,  that  both 
men  and  women,  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  appeared  to  Like  pleafure  in  bringing,  {jointing 
out,  and  naming  to  him  all  their  indigenous  plants.  A people  living  the  life  of 
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Ihephcrds,  and  of  hulbandmen,  like  the  Arabians,  who  fpend  almoft  all  their  time  in 
the  open  fields,  naturally  acquire  a tafte  for  botany,  and  a degree  of  Ikill  in  its  re- 
fearches.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  the  aid,  and  even  the  friendfliip  of  thefe  good 
people,  he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  their  manners,  and  to  content  himfelf  with- 
their  fcanty  cheer.  A life  of  fuch  abltinence  and  fatigue,  too  fevere  for  a perfon: 
brought  up  in  European  habits,  undoubtedly  contributed  to  Ihorten  the  days  of  our 
friend. 

In  fpite  of  all  thefe  obftacles,  Mr.  Forlkal’s  ardent  indullry  was  fucccfsful  beyond 
our  hopes.  It  is  inconceivable  in  what  a Ihort  time  he  difeovered  and  made  del'crip- 
tions  of  full  three  hundred  fpecies  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  in  the  vegetable.  This  number  might  have  been  yet  more  confiderabla,. 
h id  he  not  laid  it  down  as  a rule  to  himfelf,  to  deferibe  nothing  which  he  had  not  ex- 
amined with  the  moll  fcrupulous  exa&nefs.  For  this  reafon  had  he  put  oft',  till  he  (houid 
be  at  more  leifure,  the  examination  of  a large  collcclion  of  infers  and  (hells.  With  the 
fame  intention,  he  had  preferred  in  fpirit  of  wine,  a great  many  fillies  and  amphibious 
animals.  But  the  reader  will  recoiled  the  fate  of  this  collodion,  when  our  goods  were 
infpeded  at  the  cuftom  houfe  at  Mokha,  as  above  related. 

Alter  my  return  to  Europe,  I was  intruded  with  the  talk  of  publilhing  my  friend’s 
pofthumous  papers.  I then  difeovered  a new  lofs  which  natural  hiftory  had  fuflered 
by  his  death.  He  had  been  accuftomed  to  write  down  his  obfervations  on  fmall  de- 
tached pieces  of  paper,  which  could  not  ealily  be  preferved  together.  It  is  true,  I 
found  1 800  of  thel'e  billets,  which  I endeavoured  to  reduce  into  order.  But  I could 
not  help  inferring  from  the  chaftns  here  and  there,  that  many  of  them  were  loft. 
Whether  it  be  or  be  not  fo,  I have,  however,  prefented  to  the  public  all  that  1 could 
recover,  in  two  Latin  works,  intituled,  Defcriptiones  Animalium,  410,  Hafniae,  1775  ; 
and  Flora  Arabica,  4(0,  ib.  1775. 

Thefe  two  works,  written  in  Latin,  and  in  the  manner  and  arrangement  of  Linmeus, 
are  intended  particularly  for  the  ufe  of  the  learned  naturalift.  To  gratify  readers  of 
all  dalles,  1 (hall  here  infert  the  moil  curious  particulars  of  the  information  contained 
in  thofe  works,  and  fuch  as  will  ferve  to  give  the  beft  ideas  of  the  produ&ions,  common 
or  peculiar,  of  the  countries  which  we  traverfed.  Although  natural  hiftory  was  not 
my  province,  I had  occafmn  to  obferve  tranficntly  many  things  refpe&ing  it.  1 (hall, 
therefore,  intermingle  my  own  remarks,  without  diftinguiihing  them  as  fuch  ; for  the 
greater  part  of  the  w hole  is  Mr.  Forlkal’s. 


Chap.  CXXXVI.  — Climate  and  Soil  of  Arabia. 

A COUNTRY,  fuch  as  Arabia,  extending  from  the  30*  to  the  13°  degree  of 
northern  latitude,  and,  by  confequence,  fituate  partly  between  the  tropics,  will  be  na- 
turally fuppofed  fubjed  to  a very  hot  climate.  In  fome  provinces  of  Arabia,  the  heat 
is  cxceffive.  But,  in  this  country,  as  in  mod  others,  the  varying  degrees  of  elevation, 
the  relative  fituations  of  places,  and  the  nature  of  the  foil,  occafion  confidcrable  varie- 
ties of  temperature. 

Before  a perfon  can  underftand  thefe  varieties,  it  is  neceflary  that  he  fhould  have 
a juft  idea  of  the  phyfical  circumftances  of  Arabia.  This  country  may  be  conlidered 
as  a pile  of  mountains,  encircled  with  a belt  of  flat,  dry,  and  fandy  ground.  Towards 
the  north  and  continent,  this  belt  is  formed  by  the  defarts  of  Syria,  and  Arabia  Petraea. 
The  plains  called  Tehama  by  the  Arabians,  and  extending  from  the  fea-lhore  to  the  hills, 
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bound  Arabia  on  thofe  Tides  on  which  it  is  wa(hed  by  the  waters  of  die  Red  Sea,  of  tbe 
F.aftern  Ocean,  and  of  the  Perfian  Gulph. 

In  thefe  defarts,  diverfified  tvere  and  there  only  by  bare  rocks,  and  in  thefe  fiat  plains, 
there  is  nothing  to  foften  the  force  of  the  fun's  rays,  but  all  vegetables  arc  burnt  up, 
and  the  foil  is  every  where  reduced  to  fand.  The  drought  is  fo  extreme,  that  whole 
years  will  pafs  without  rain  ; and  the  torrents  which  fall  from  the  hills  are  loll  among 
the  fands  long  before  they  can  reach  the  fea.  Were  it  not  for  thefe  river- waters,  which 
being  fwelled  in  the  rainy  feafon,  are  drained  off  to  fertilize  the  land*,  the  hufbandman 
would  be  unable  to  raife  even  thofe  fcanty  crops  which  his  harvefts  at  prefent  afford. 
By  obfervations  made  with  good  thermometers,  we  found,  that  in  thefe  plains,  as,  for 
inllance,  at  Loheia,  Mokha,  and  Malkat,  the  heats  were  as  intenfe  as  in  any  other  hot 
country  whatever. 

In  the  interior  country,  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is  very  different.  The 
great  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  attract  vapours ; and  thefe  falling  down  in  plenteous 
rains  cool  the  air,  and  quicken  vegetation.  The  cold  occafioned  by  the  height  of  the 
country,  produces  falls  of  fnow  ; but  this  never  lies  long  upon  the  ground.  While  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plain  fuffer  by  heat,  thofe  of  the  hills  arc  obliged  to  wrap  themfelves 
in  pellices.  We  were  affured  that  there  was  ice  on  fome  of  the  hills,  and  that,  at  Sana, 
which  lies  among  the  hills  in  the  interior  country,  there  was  fometimes  froft. 

The  pofition  of  thefe  mountains,  in  the  middle  of  a peninfula,  occafions  likewife  an- 
other phenomenon  that  is  equally  obfervable  in  the  peninfula  formed  by  the  Ganges, 
which  is  in  the  fame  manner  interfecled  by  mountains.  The  rainy  feafons,  which  are 
regular  in  the  countries  between  the  tropics,  are,  by  this  peculiarity  of  fituation,  diver- 
fified here.  Weftward,  in  Yemen,  the  rainy  feafon  is  of  great  fervice  to  the  country  j 
for  it  comes  on  in  the  month  of  June,  and  terminates  in  the  middle  of  September ; in 
which  months  the  heats  are  mod  violent,  and  the  earth  and  its  inhabitant*  in  the  greateft 
need  of  fuch  refrelhment.  In  the  eaftem  part  of  thefe  mountain*,  on  the  fide  of 
Malkat,  thofe  rains  fall  between  the  middle  of  the  month  of  November  and  the  middle 
of  February.  In  Hadramaut  and  Oman,  to  the  fouth,  the  rainy  feafon  lads  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April.  It  fhould  feem,  therefore,  that  the  rains 
make  the  tour  of  the  peninfula  every  feafon,  as  impelled  by  the  prevalent  wind*.  In 
the  Tehama  of  Y emen,  we  heard  alfo  of  a rain  in  fpring,  the  period  of  which  is  uncertain, 
but  on  which  the  i'uccels  of  the  harvefts  depends. 

Thefe  regular  rains  render  the  vallies  lying  among  the  mountains  fertile  and  de- 
lightful. The  Highlanders,  who  breathe  a fine  frelh  air,  are  handfome,  healthy,  and 
brave.  Another  advantage  which  the  Arabians  owe  to  the  fituation  of  their  country, 
is,  that  it  affords  them  at  the  fame  time  the  productions  of  different  climates.  Ip  the 
plains,  feveral  vegetables  tranfplanted  from  India  thrive  well  enough,  and  many  of  the 
animals  of  hot  countries  multiply  there.  The  mountains  produce  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  temperate  climates.  Arabia  may  thus  be  regarded  as  an  affemblage  of  different 
climates,  the  refpective  advantages  of  which  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  tradt  lying  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Perfian  Gulph. 

The  nature  of  the  winds  differs,  in  Arabia,  with  the  point  of  the  compafs  from  which 
they  blow,  and  the  tract  over  which  they  refpeftively  pafs.  The  fame  wind  is,  in  diffe- 
rent places,  dry  or  moifl,  according  as  it  b'ows  over  the  ocean,  or  over  defarts.  On 
the  (bores  of  the  Perfian  Gulph,  the  fouth-eaft  wind  is  accompanied  with  a degree  of 
moifture,  which  when  the  heat  is  intenfe,  occafions  violent  fweatings  ; the  north-weft, 
pafiing  over  the  great  defart,  is  more  torrid,  but  lefs  difagreeable ; this  lad  wind  heats 
metals  in  the  (hade,  as  if  they  were  expofed  to  the  fun ; and  its  heat,  fuddenly  added 
j to 
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to  that  of  the  atmofphere,  often  fuiTocates  men  and  other  animals.  The  Arabians, 
when  they  travel,  carry  with  them  garlic  ami  dried  grapes,  for  the  purpofe  of  reviving 
fuch  perfons  as  may  fall  down  fainting,  from  the  effeft  of  thefe  hot  Mails. 

Notwithftanding  its  torrid  qualities,  this  north-weft  wind  ferves  to  cool  their  liquors 
for  the  Arabian*,  in  the  middle  of  Summer.  In  order  to  this,  they  put  their  water  into 
bardaks,  or  unglazed  pots,  made  of  a fort  of  porous  earth ; and  then,  having  thefe 
pots  in  a place  expofed  to  the  current  of  this  hot  wind,  the  water  is  thus  rendered  very 
cool ; a circumftance  well  known  in  hot  countries,  and  at  prefent  afcribed  by  naturaliils 
to  the  effects  of  fuddcn  evaporation. 

Another  wind,  of  a more  dangerous  nature,  is  the  famous  Sam,  Smutn,  or  Samief, 
which  feldom  blows  within  Arabia,  but  frequently  upon  its  frontiers.  This  wind  pre- 
vails  only  on  the  confines  of  the  great  defart,  where  the  agitation  of  the  air  forms  a 
current  for  the  vapours  which  are  raffed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  from  that  parched  ter- 
ritory. The  places  tfie  moll  expofed  to  this  dellructive  wind,  are  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  fometimes  the  environs  of  Mecca,  when  the  northwind  blows  from 
the  defart.  It  is  not  unknown  in  Perfia,  on  the  borders  of  thofearid  plains  ; and  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  fell  in  fome  places  in  Spain,  near  the  vail  tra&s  of  defart  funds  which 
deform  that  fine  kingdom.  The  effecls  of  the  Sraum  are  inftant  fuffocation  to  every 
living  creature  that  happens  to  be  within  the  fphere  of  its  activity,  and  immediate  putre- 
faftion  of  the  carcafes  of  the  dead.  As  a fimiiar  rapidity  of  putrefa&km  has  been 
obferved  to  take  place  upon  bodies  deprived  of  life  by  thunder,  or  by  the  ele£lric  Ihock, 
it  has  been  conjectured,  that  electrical  matter  which  is  very  generally  diffufed  through 
nature,  might  be  the  caufe  of  the  peculiarly  noxious  qualities  of  this  wind.  The  Ara- 
bians  dffeern  the  approach  of  the  Smutn  by  an  unufual  rednefs  in  the  air  ; and  they 
lay  that  they  feel  a ftnell  of  fulphur  as  it  paffes.  However  this  may  be,  the  only  means 
by  which  any  perfon  can  preferve  himfelf  from  fullering  from  the  noxious  blafts,  is,  hJ 
throwing  himfclf  down  with  his  face  upon  the  earth,  till  this  whirlwind  of  poffonous 
exhalations  has  blown  over  j which  always  moves  at  a certain  height  in  the  atmof- 
phere. Inftind  even  teaches  the  brutes  to  incline  their  heads  to  the  ground  on  thefe 
occafions. 

The  other  meteors  of  Arabia  are  common  to  it  with  all  other  hot  countries.  A- 
clear  Iky,  feldom  oblcured  by  clouds,  renders  ftorms  very  unfrequent  in  the  plains. 
The  air  difeharges  its  ele&ric  matter  in  globes  of  fire,  and  by  the  phenomena  called  {hoot- 
ing liars,  which  are  not  unfrequent,  and  of  confiderable  bulk.  In  the  moil  arid  trails,, 
near  the  fea,  the  dews  are  Angularly  copious.  But,  notwithftanding  this  humidity,  the 
air  is  fo  pure,  that  the  inhabitants  ileep  in  the  open  air ; I never  flept  founder  than 
where  I found  my  bed  all  wet  with  dew  in  the  morning.  There  are,  however,  places 
where  one  dares  not  lleep  in  the  open  air  for  fear  of  being  ftruck  with  a palfy.  By  long 
experience  the  inhabitants  of  tliofe  parts  have  learned  what  precautions  to  take,  and  thefe 
are  always  peculiarly  necefiary  to  an  European  unaccullomcd  to  the  climate. 

Arabia  enjoys  the  profpeft  of  almoft  conftant  verdure.  Not  but  that  moft  of  the 
trees  fhed  their  leaves,  and  the  annual  plants  wither  and  are  re-produced.  But,  the 
interval  between  die  fall  of  the  leaf  in  one  year,  and  the  re-prod  action  of  new  leaves 
for  the  next,  is  fo  fhort,  that  the  change  is  hardly  obfervable.  Continual  verdure  is 
peculiar  to  thofe  countries  in  which  there  are  no  frolls,  but  a rainy  feafon  inllead  of 
our  winter. 

From  the  fmgular  local  fituau'on  of  Arabia,  the  inequalities  in  the  nature  of  its  lands 
may,  without  farther  information,  be  inferred.  Thefe  inequalities  are  indeed  very  re. 
markable.  On  one  fide  are  frightful  defans,  and  on  the  other  fertile  and  delight- 
ful 
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All  vales.  The  Tandy  belt  which  encircles  this  penmfula  is  almoft  entirely  barren,  and 
prefents  one  unvaried  picture  of  defolation. 

This  belt,  denominated  Tehama,  as  has  been  feveral  times  mentioned,  begin*  at 
Suez,  and  extends  round  the  whole  peninfula,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Its 
breadth  varies ; it  is,  however,  for  the  moft  part,  about  two  days  journey  from  the  fea- 
■fliore  to  the  rife  of  the  hills  ; at  leaft  this  is  the  breadth  of  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  Red 
Kea.  It  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  anciently  a part  of  the  bed  of  the  fea.  Its 
bottom  foil  is  a grey iih clay,  with  a large  proportion  of  land,  and  having  marine  exuviae 
interfperfed  to  a great  diihuicc  from  the  fea-ihore.  It  contains  large  ftrara  of  fait,  which 
in  fome  places  even  rife  up  into  hills.  Its  regular  inclination  towards  the  fea  indicates 
■that  it  lias  emerged  gradually.  The  final!  eminences  upon  the  confines  of  this  plain  are 
compofed  of  calcareous  (tones,  having  a blackifh  appearance,  and  Teeming  as  if  they 
were  burnt  by  the  fun.  The  adjoining  hills  contain  fchiflus  and  bafaltes  ; in  this  dif- 
fering greatly  from  the  ftrata  of  the  hills  on  theoppofite  coaftof  Egypt,' and  from  thofe 
of  Arabia  Pctraea,  which  are  chiefly  made  up  of  granite. 

The  fea,  no  doubt,  Dili  continues  to  recede ; and  the  Tehama  is  on  that  fide  gradu- 
ally extending  its  limits.  The  banks  of  coral  are  ftill  increafing,  and  coming  nearer 
to  the  fhore,  fo  as  to  render  the  navigation  of  the  gulph  every  day  more  and  more 
■dangerous.  The  fand  accumulated  by  the  billows  gradually  fills  up  the  intermediate 
fpace,  and  joins  thefe  beds  of  coral  to  the  continent,  as  appears  from  fome  recent  in- 
Itances.  Hiftory  alfo  records  proofs  of  this  gradual  recefiion  of  the  waters ; and  men- 
tions, as  fea-ports,  feveral  places  which  are  at  prefent  inland,  without  noticing  the  pre- 
sent maritime  towns,  which  mud  undoubtedly  be  of  later  origin  than  the  formation  of 
the  land  on  which  they  (land. 

Such  a conqueft  over  the  watery  element  promifes,  however,  little  advantage  to  man. 
Thefe  newly  farmed  lands  are  ungrateful  and  barren.  Nor  can  any  better  be  (anguinely 
hoped  of  the  future  $ fince  the  territory  of  the  Tehama  has  remained  for  fo  many  ages 
unchanged  n its  nature.  Mr.  Forlkal  fended  that  he  could  diftinguifh  a fimilanty 
between  the  foil  of  Hedsjas  and  that  of  Egypt,  from  which  he  inferred,  that  the  llerility 
-of  the  former  was  owing  to  the  want  of  water.  But  be  was  certainly  miftaken  ; for  the 
foil  of  Egypt  is  formed  of  the  fediment  of  the  Nile,  but  that  of  Hedsjas  of  the  remains 
of  the  bed  of  the  fea.  The  calcareous  ftone  of  the  hills  of  this  latter  province  is,  how- 
ever, decompofed  into  a blackifh  earth,  which  in  time  becomes  fit  to  bear  fome  coarfe 
vegetables. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Arabia,  there  are  as  great  diverfities  of  foil  as  in  moft  other 
cultivated  countries.  The  moft  general  character  of  the  foil  on  thefe  fchiftous  hills  is 
clay  mixed  with  fand.  But  the  figure  of  the  hills  is  unfavourable  to  their  fertility. 
They  are  commonly  fo  craggy  and  predpitous,  as  to  afford  neither  room  nor  foil  for 
vegetable  productions,  the  good  earth  being  continually  walhed  away  by  the  waters. 
Thefe  circumftanees  have  likewife  the  effect  of  rendering  the  culture  of  fuch  places  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  expenfive.  Terraces  are  neceffary  to  be  formed  ; of  which  indeed 
the  conllruction  is  fometimes  facilitated  by  the  piles  of  bafaltes  naturally  call  into  regular 
pentagonal  figures,  which  are  broken,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  rocks,  and  ferve  as 
materials  for  the  walls. 

Arabia  ;s  a country  intcrefting  in  many  refpects ; but  is,  in  general,  neither  rich  nor 
fertile.  The  laborious  life,  and  indifferent  fate  of  its  inhabitants,  are  fufficient  proofs  of 
this  truth.  If  it  was  called  Happy  by  the  andents,  it  was  only  by  the  value  and  the 
novelty,  not  by  the  abundance  of  its  productions,  that  it  could  merit  this  name. 
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Chap.  CXXXVII.  — Arabian  Quadrupeds. 

SPEAKING  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Arabians,  I had  occafion  to  mention  their 
domellic  animals.  Of  thofe,  feme  appear  to  be  originally  natives  of  the  country,  for 
they  are  not  common  through  the  other  regions  of  the  call  j they  retain  their  primary 
indin&s  in  higher  perfection,  and  are  more  eminently  diltinguifhed  by  drength  and 
beauty  here  than  elfewhere.  Such  are  the  horfe,  the  afs,  the  camel,  and  perhaps  too 
the  ox.  The  camel,  by  its  power  of  enduring  thirft,  and  its  containing  a refervoir  for 
water  in  its  bowels,  feems  naturally  deltined  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  defart.  Its  hoof 
is  formed  to  tread  on  burning  fands  ; and  the  cartilaginous  texture  of  its  mouth  enables 
it  to  feed  on  the  hard  and  prickly  plants  of  thofe  parched  plains. 

The  afs,  efpecially,  feems  to  be  a native  of  Arabia.  Here  are  a fpecies  of  affes,  which, 
in  beauty,  vigour,  and  fpirit,  are  no  contemptible  rivals  to  the  horfe.  The  inhabitants 
fpeak  likewife  of  a wild  animal,  called  Djtear,  of  the  fame  fize  and  fhape  as  the  afs,  the 
flelh  of  which  is  excellent  food. 

This  animal  is  probably  a wild  afs,  who,  in  confequence  of  living  in  a (late  of 
independence,  acquires  fome  varieties  of  form,  which  the  Arabs,  in  their  unfkilfulnels 
in  natural  hillory,  miftake  for  the  chara&eridics  of  a different  animal. 

The  Arabians  give  the  name  of  Bakar  Uafch  to  an  animal  which  we  did  not  fee, 
but  of  which  their  vague  defeription  can  be  referred  only  to  the  wild  ox.  They 
fpeak  of  another  animal  of  the  form  of  an  ox,  which  is  deffitute  of  horns,  and  feed* 
only  by  night. 

On  the  lofty  hills  of  Arabia  Petraea,  are  rock-goats.  The  plains  are  (locked  with 
gazelles  ; and  this  beautiful  creature  is  fo  common,  that  the  Arabian  poets  draw  from 
it  many  of  their  allufions  and  fimilitudes.  The  hare  is  not  a common  animal  here,  and 
is  to  be  feen  only  in  fome  mountainous  parts.  In  the  fandy  tracks  are  numbers  of 
thofe  little  animals  called  Jerboa’s,  Pharaoh’s  rats,  whofe  Hem  the  Arabians  eat  with- 
out any  diflike.  The  peculiarity  in  the  ftrudure  of  the  hinder  feet  of  thefe  animals, 
and  their  manner  of  leaping,  which  have  induced  our  naturalifts  to  give  the  fpecies  the 
name  of  Mus  Jaculus,  are  well  known. 

In  the  forefts,  in  the  fouth  of  Arabia,  are  monkies  without  tails,  whofe  back  parts 
are  bare  and  red.  I faw  thefe  animals  in  troops  of  fome  hundreds.  Other  travellers 
have  met  with  them  in  thoufands  on  the  hills  of  Aden.  Thefe  creatures  are  docile, 
and  eafily  learn  any  trick  which  is  attempted  to  be  taught  them.  On  this  account 
numbers  of  them  are  exported  to  Egypt,  where  jugglers  exhibit  them  to  the  people. 

Of  carnivorous  animals,  the  mod  hideous  and  formidable  is  the  Ilyama,  who  attacks 
men  and  beads  with  the  fame  ferocity.  This  fierce  and  folitary  animal  inhabits  the 
caverns  of  the  defart  mountains  of  Arabia  Petrsca,  and  is  alfo  common  round  the 
Ihores  of  the  Perfian  Gulph.  The  hyxna  marches  out  only  at  night,  in  that  feafon 
when  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  deep  in  the  open  air,  and  often  carries  off  children 
from  befide  their  parents. 

As  the  domellic  animals  on  the  fouthem  coad  of  the  Perfian  Gulph  are  chiefly  fed 
upon  fifties,  the  hyaena  is  fometimes  obliged  to  content  himfelf  With  the  fame  food.  On 
my  return  into  Europe,  I law  in  Denmark  one  of  thefe  animals  alive,  in  the  king’s  col. 
leflion  of  wild  animals. 

The  leopard,  reckoned  by  Mr.  Forfkal  among  the  carnivorous  animals,  is  perhaps 
the  fame  as  the  panther,  (Eelis  pardus,  Linnari)  ; the  more  probably  fo,  as  he  gives  it 
the  Arabic  name  of  the  panther,  Nemer.  However,  the  ounce  or  final!  panther,  named 
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in  Arabic  Fath,  is  ftill  more  common  than  the  large  one ; neither  is  it  regarded  with 
any  fort  of  terror  in  Arabia,  where  it  carries  away  cats  and  dogs,  but  never  ventures 
to  attack  men. 

Wild  boars,  wolves,  and  foxes,  arc  to  be  found  in  Arabia  ; but  the  mod  conmion 
carnivorous  animal  is  a fort  of  wild  dog,  more  like  the  fox  than  the  houfehold  dog, 
and  named  by  the  Turks  Tfchakal,  by  the  Arabians  El  Vavi.  This  animal,  common 
through  all  the  countries  of  the  Eall,  is  fo  well  known,  that  I need  not  here  add  any 
thing  concerning  its  figure  and  manners. 

Mr.  Forlkal  names  feveral  other  animals  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  except  what  he 
gathered  from  the  indiftinct  accounts  of  the  natives ; and  fonie  others  of  which  he 
could  only  learn  the  Arabian  names.  As  fuch  flight  notices  cannot  enlarge  the  know- 
ledge of  nature,  1 (hall  not  repeat  them  here.  The  molt  Angular  of  thofe  animals, 
which  we  knew  only  by  hearfav,  is  one  faid  to  refemble  a cat,  to  live  upon  the  lulls, 
to  feed  on  grafs,  and  to  be  a moil  delicate  article  of  food. 


Chap.  CXXXVI1I.—  Of  the  Bird,  of  Arabia. 

IF  we  had  opportunities  of  examining  but  few  quadrupeds,  we  were  not  more  for- 
tunate in  refped  to  birds.  Not  that  Arabia  is  deficient  in  variety  of  fpecies ; on  the 
contrary,  its  productions  are  fuflicient  to  nourilh  a prodigious  number ; but  a traveller 
haflening  through  a country,  has  it  (till  lefs  in  his  power  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  air  than  with  thofe  of  the  earth.  One  cannot  fee  many  birds,  or 
obferve  them  at  leifure,  unlefs  among  people  w ho  are  fond  of  fowling,  and  who,  as 
they  feek  for  game  and  fell  it,  bring  to  the  curious  fuch  birds  as  they  have  caught 
or  killed,  and  are  able  to  give  (bine  account  of  their  refpedive  names  and  inftinds. 

In  Arabia  we  had  no  fuch  advantage.  The  Arabians  defpife  the  ufe  of  wild  fowl, 
and  regard  neither  the  ainufement  nor  the  exercife  of  fowling.  I thought  that  I could 
difcern  two  caufes  of  their  averfion  for  a diverfion  which  the  favages  of  the  north 
purfue  with  extreme  fondnels.  A people  who  are  naturally  fober  and  frugal,  and  live 
in  a climate  where  the  ufe  of  animal  food  is  injurious  to  health,  cannot  be  fond  of 
game.  The  precepts  of  the  Muflulman  religion  mult  alfo  difguit  the  Arabians  at  the 
purfuit  of  wild  animals,  efpecially  of  birds.  A hunter  lofes  liis  labour,  and  his  prey 
becomes  impure,  if  he  has  but  neglected  the  repetition  of  one  (hort  prayer  when  he 
killed  the  animal  ; if  it  has  not  loft  the  juft  quantity  of  blood  required  by  the  law  ; 
if  the  bird  ftruggled  with  any  remains  of  life  after  it  was  (hot ; or  if  it  fell  upon  a place 
which  wits  cither  inhabited  or  in  any  manner  defiled.  We  faw  no  other  birds,  there- 
fore,  than  thofe  which  we  killed  ourfelves,  or  thofe  which  we  could  obferve  while  they 
were  at  liberty. 

In  the  fertile  countries  of  Arabia,  tame  fowls  are  very  plentiful,  and  all  forts  of 
poultry  are  bred  in  great  abundance.  The  pintando  is  not  domeflic  ; but  thefe  birds 
inhabit  the  woods  in  fuch  numbers,  that  children  kill  them  with  (tones,  and  then  col- 
led them  to  be  fold  in  the  towns.  The  pheafant  is  likewife  a native  ot  Arabia,  and  is 
found  in  great  plentv,  in  the  forefts  of  Yemen,  as  well  as  the  wood-pigeon,  and  feveral 
other  varieties  of  the  pigeon  fpecies.  In  the  plains  of  the  fame  province,  the  grey 
partridge,  the  common  lark,  and  a fort  of  white  crane,  having  the  under  part  of  the  belly 
of  a beautiful  red,  are  alfo  to  be  feen  here. 

So  dry  a country  as  Arabia  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  afford  a great  variety  of  water 
fowls.  However,  in  places  where  there  was  water,  we  found  a beautiful  variety  of  the 
plover,  and  foraerimes  Itorks.  Sea-fowls,  which  live  upon  fi(h,  arc  numerous  on  the 
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conftsofthe  Red  Sea,  hecaufe  this  gulph  is  very  deep,  andcopioufly  ftored  ■with  filhes. 
Befide  time  fort  of  fea-maws,  we  faw  in  an  ifle  of  the  Red  Sea  pelicans,  who  had  built 
cells  and  laid  eggs  as  large  as  thofc  of  the  goofe. 

The  defarts  of  Arabia  are  not  without  oiiriches,  which  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Thar  Edsjammel,  the  camel  bird.  I did  not  underdand  that  the  Arabians  take  this 
bird  young,  and  tame  it.  One  which  I faw  at  Loheiawas  from  AbyfDnia.  A beautiful 
lapwing,  called  by  the  Arabians  Hudhud,  is  alfo  common  on  the  fhores  of  the  I’erfian 
Gulph.  Some  Arabians  have  been  perfuaded,  by  a fabulous  tradition,  that  the  language 
oi  this  bird  may  be  understood. 

Eagles,  falcons,  fparrow-hawks,  and  the  Egyptian  vulture,  (Vultur  Pctcnopteras,  Lir- 
ntei),  are  birds  of  prey  to  be  met  with  in  Arabia.  The  lalt  of  thefe  is  very  fcrviceable 
in  the  country  ; clearing  the  earth  of  all  carcafes,  which  corrupt  very  rapidly,  and  are 
very  noifome  in  hot  countries.  He  alfo  deftroys  the  field  mice,  \v  hich  multiply  fo 
prodigioufly  in  feme  provinces,  that,  were  it  not  for  this  afliflance,  the  peafant  might 
ceafe  from  the  culture  of  the  fields  as  abfolutely  vain.  Their  performance  of  thofc 
important  fervices  induced  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  pay  thofe  birds  divine  honours ; 
and  even  at  prelent  it  is  held  unlawful  to  kill  them,  in  all  the  countries  which 
they  frequent. 

In  feveral  countries  in  theeaft,  as  alfo  in  Arabia,  there  is  another  bird,  not  lefs  bene- 
ficial to  the  inhabitants.  It’is  thought  to  be  a native  of  Korafan,  for  it  comes  annually 
into  Arabia,  in  purfuit  of  the  fwanns  of  locufts,  of  which  it  deftrovs  incredible  num- 
bers.  It  is  called  Samarman  or  Samartnog.  Mr.  I'ortkal  ranks  it  among  the  thrufhes, 
and  calls  it  Turdus  Seleucus.  The  fervices  done  by  this  bird,  in  countries  expofed  to 
the  ravages  of  thofe  inleds,  have  given  rife  to  feveral  ridiculous  and  fuperflitious  prac- 
tices in  Syria.  It  is  thought  to  be  attraded  from  Korafan  by  water,  which  is,  for  this 
end,  brought  from  a diftance  with  great  ceremony,  and  preferved  in  a Hone  refel-voir 
on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  a mofque.  When  this  water  fails,  the  inhabitants  of  Moful 
are  in  defpair.  But  as  this  bird’s  inflinds  prompt  it  not  only  to  feed  on  locufts,  but 
to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  pollible,  it  naturally  follows  thefe  infeds  in  the  courfe  of 
their  paflage. 

We  heard  much  Talk  of  two  fpecies  of  birds,  which  are  highly  valued  by  the  Ara- 
bians, and  are  called  Salva  and  Sumana.  We  could  difeover  nothing  concerning  the 
generic  charader  of  the  latter ; but  we  heard  enough  of  the  Salva  to  enable  us  to 
understand  that  it  is  the  rail,  a bird  of  paflage  which  frequents  a final!  dill  rid  in 
Arabia.  As  to  quails,  we  received  no  evidence  of  their  being  birds  of  paflage ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  this  bird  fltould  traverfc  defarts  where  no  fubftftence  is  to  be 
found. 

The  Arabians  likewife  named  to  Mr.  Forikal  feveral  other  birds,  which  he  never 
could  fee,  and  confequently  could  not  afeertain  their  genus,  fuch  as  the  Achjal,  famous 
for  two  beautiful  feathers,  with  which  the  Highlanders  adorn  their  bonnets,  and  to 
preferve  which  uninjured,  the  bird,  it  feents.  leaves  a hole  in  its  neft.  Another,  the 
Thaer  el  Hind,  rare  and  remarkable  for  its  gilded  plumage,  is  fold  very  dear  in  Arabia. 
Its  name  feeins  to  indicate  that  it  is  a bird  of  paflage,  which  is  fuppofed  to  come 
from  India. 


Chap.  C.XXXIX.  — Of  Amphibious  Animals  and  Fijhes. 

In  the  Arabian  leas  we  never  met  with  the  fea  tortoife ; the  land  tonoife  is  more 
common  ; the  peafcmts  bring  the  latter,  by  cart-loads,  to  the  markets  of  feveral  towns 
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in  the  eaft.  The  eaftern  Chriftians  eat  thefe  animals  in  Lent,  and  drink  their  blood 
with  great  relilh. 

We  faw  feveral  forts  of  lizards,  of  which  the  only  dangerous  one  was  that  called  by 
the  Egyptians  Gecko.  It  is  faid  that  the  faliva  of  this  creature,  falling  upon  riftuals, 
infects  the  perfons  who  eat  them  with  the  leprofy. 

There  are  in  Arabia  feveral  forts  of  ferpents,  the  bite  of  which  is  often  mortal.  But 
the  innocent  are  as  numerous  as  the  dangerous  ferpents.  Offome  the  bite  occafions 
only  a difagreeable  itching,  which  the  Arabians  cure  by  applying  the  leaves  of  the 
caper-tree  to  the  wound.  In  general,  life  is  endangered  only  by  the  bite  of  fuch  fer- 
pents as  have  a diftinft  row  of  teeth  larger  than  the  reft  of  the  teeth.  The  Arabians 
in  Egypt  are  acquainted  with  this  law  in  the  ftrudture  of  reptiles,  and  play  fafely  with 
ferpents,  after  pulling  out  the  long  teeth,  which  ferves  to  condud  the  poifon.  In 
Arabia,  the  only  ferpent  that  is  truly  formidable  is  that  called  Baetan,  a fraall  (lender 
creature,  fpotted  black  and  white  ; its  bite  is  inftant  death,  and  the  dead  body  is  fwelled 
by  the  poifon  in  a very  extraordinary  manner. 

Mr.  Forfkal  difeovered  in  the  Red  Sea  feveral  forts  of  ray  fifties  which  are  unknown 
in  Europe.  That  fea  is  in  general  ftored  with  a great  variety  of  fifties ; and  I was 
told  by  my  friend,  that  in  the  ftiort  paftage  between  Suez  and  Jidda,  he  obferved  more 
than  a hundred  new  fpecies,  only  a part  of  which  he  could  rank  among  the  known 
genera.  He  was  obliged  to  form  four  new  genera,  which  he  named  Salaria,  Scarus, 
Signanus,  and  Acanthurus.  A new  torpedo  which  he  met  with,  appeared  fo  different 
from  that  already  known,  that  he  was  induced  to  clafs  it  as  a particular  genus. 

Among  the  new  fpecies  are  fome  belonging  to  genera  which  are  found  alfo  in  our 
feas  : fuch  are  feveral  cod-fifties  hitherto  unknown  ; new  fpecies  of  mackerels,  mullets, 
fcari,  perches,  &c.  Others  of  thefe  fpecies  belong  to  genera  peculiar  to  the  feas  adja- 
cent to  hot  countries,  fuch  as  the  Chtetodon  and  the  Sciaena. 

In  our  paftage  over  the  Red  Sea,  we  faw  troops  of  flying  fifties,  which  rofe  from 
time  to  time  above  the  furface  of  the  water  ; but  we  difeovered  no  flying  ferpent  in 
the  courfe  of  our  voyage ; although  the  Arabians  give  this  name  to  a ferpent,  which 
ftiouki  rather  be  called  the  leaper.  This  ferpent  fixes  himfelf  by  the  tail  to  a low  branch 
of  a tree,  and  then  giving  himfelf  an  impetus,  by  means  of  his  elaflic  tail,  fprings  from 
branch  to  branch  fucceflively,  till  he  reaches  the  top. 

The  Arabians  inhabiting  the  fhores  of  the  Red  Sea  livealmoft  entirely  on  fifties,  as 
I have  already  had  occafion  to  mention,  and  even  fuilain  their  cattle  with  the  fame 
food.  Although  fifties  are  fo  plentiful,  yet  a living  fiih  is  feidom  to  be  fecn  among 
them.  For  fear  of  violating  foine  precept  of  the  Muffulman  law,  the  filherman  kill  all 
their  fifties  before  they  bring  them  on  lliore. 


Chap.  CXI-  — Infcfh  and  Shellt . 

THE  locufts  have  a great  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia, 
and  of  feveral  other  countries  in  the  I'.alt ; and,  therefore,  I (hall  fpeak  of  this  infedl  at 
a length  which  others  do  not  merit.  We,  however,  did  not  find  the  numbers  fo  great 
as  they  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  in  Europe. 

In  Egypt  I faw  once  only  a cloud  of  locufts,  which  was  brought  by  a fouth  wind 
from  the  defarts  of  Lybia  ; the  locufts  fell  in  prodigious  quantities  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houfes,  and  in  the  driers  of  Ivahira.  1 faw  no  more  of  them,  till  at  Jidda,  in  November 
1762,  a large  cloud  of  locufts  was  driven  over  the  city  by  a weft  wind.  The  cloud  came 
from  the  other  fide  of  the  Arabic  Gulph  ; and,  therefore,  many  of  the  infers  mull 
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have  been  drowned  in  their  paffage.  In  the  month  of  July  following,  we  found  a fmall 
quantity  near  mount  Sumara,  which  feemed  to  have  fpent  thefeafon  in  Arabia.  Thefe 
fwarms  often  crofc  the  Red  Sea  a fecond  time,  and  return  to  Egypt,  the  upper  part  of 
which  adjoining  to  the  defarts  of  Lybia,  feems  to  be  the  cradle  of  thefe  animals.  1 faw 
clouds  of  them  in  Perfia,  and  Syria  ; where,  in  the  quarter  of  Moful,  1 found  nefts  of 
thefe  infefts,  which  a careful  police  might  in  a great  degree  deftroy.  Small  locufts,  of 
the  fize  of  a fly,  grow  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  attain  their  natural  fize  within  a 
few  days. 

There  are  undoubtedly  various  fpecies  of  this  infefl,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
fufficiently  diferiminated.  Mr.  Forikal  calls  the  locufl  which  infells  Arabia,  Gryllus 
Gregarius,  and  thinks  it  to  be  different  from  that  which  is  called  by  Linnatus  Gryllus 
Migratorius,  and  which  is  a native  of  the  defarts  of  Tartary,  from  which  it  paffes  through 
the  neighbouring  countries,  into  Poland  and  Germany.  The  Gryllus  Gregarius  merits 
this  denomination ; for  the  locufts  of  this  fpecies  appear  to  aft  in  concert,  and  to  live 
and  travel  in  fociety.  Thofe  which  remain  after  the  departure  of  the  great  body  are 
only  irregular  flragglers. 

The  Arabians  diflinguifh  feveral  feparate  fpecies  of  this  infect,  to  which  they  give 
particular  names.  But  thefe  names  are  not  expreflive  of  any  qualities  in  the  nature  of 
the  animal ; as  they  refpect  only  the  delicacy  aferibed  to  its  flefh.  They  give  the  name 
Muken  to  the  red  locuft,  which  is  efteemed  fatter  and  more  fucculent  than  any  of  the 
others ; they  likewife  eat  the  light  locuft  -r  but  abftain  from  another,  called  Dubbe, 
becaufe  it  has  a tendency  to  produce  diarrhcca. 

All  Arabians,  whether  living  in  their  native  country,  or  in  Perfia,  Syria,  and  Afria,  are 
accuftomed  to  eat  locufts.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  have  an  averfion  for  this  fort 
of  food.  If  the  Europeans  exprefs  any  thing  of  the  fame  averfion,  the  Arabians  then 
remind  us  of  our  fondnefs  for  oyfters,  crabs,  and  lobfters.  A German,  who  had  long 
refided  in  Barbary,  allured  us,  that  the  flelh  of  this  infefl  tailed  like  the  fmall  fardine  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  which  is  dried  in  fome  towns  of  Holftein. 

We  faw  locufts  caught,  and  put  into  bags,  or  on  firings,  to  be  dried,  in  feveral  parts 
of  Arabia.  In  Barbary,  they  are  boiled,  and  then  dried  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houfes. 
The  Bedouins  of  Egypt  roall  them  alive,  and  devour  them  with  the  utmoft  voracity. 
We  faw  no  inftance  of  unwholefomenefs  in  this  article  of  food  ; Mr.  Forikal  was  indeed 
told,  that  it  had  a tendency  to  thicken  the  blood,  and  to  bring  on  melancholy  habits. 
The  Jews  in  Arabia  are  convinced,  that  the  fowls,  of  which  the  Ifraelitea  ate  fa  largely 
in  the  defart,  were  only  clouds  of  locufts, — and  laugh  at  our  tranflators,  who  have 
fuppofed  that  they  found  quails  where  quails  never  were. 

The  fwarms  of  thefe  infefts  darken  the  air,  and  appear  at  a diftance  like  clouds  of 
fmoke.  The  noife  they  make  in  flying  is  frightful  and  dunning,  like  that  of  a water- 
fall.  When  fuch  a fwann  falls  upon  a field,  it  is  wafted  and  defpoiled  of  its  verdure. 
The  pulfe  and  date  trees  fuffer  greatly  from  the  locufts ; but  com,  either  ripe  or  nearly 
fo,  is  too  hard  for  their  ufe,  and  they  are  obliged  to  fpare  it. 

A fmall  infeft  named  Arda,  of  the  bulk  of  a grain  of  barley  (Termes  fatale,  Linn.)  is 
another  fcourge  of  Arabia,  and  of  hot  countries  in  general.  O11  account  of  fome  general 
refemblance,  many  travellers  reprefent  this  infefl  as  an  ant,  and  I'peak  of  it  under  this 
name.  Its  inftinft  difpofes  it  to  travel  only  by  night,  through  a fort  of  galleries,  which 
it  forms  as  it  proceeds,  of  fat  earth.  After  reaching  the  end  of  its  journey,  it  corrodes 
and  deftroys  every  thing,  vifluals,  clothes,  and  furniture.  We  found  an  army  of  thefe 
in  our  chamber,  for  the  firft  time,  at  Beil  ei  Fakih.  We  immediately  demolilhed  the 
galleries  which  they  had  formed  j but  thev,  without  being  diicouraged,  or  terrified  at 
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our  prefence,  renewed  their  work  in  the  night,  with  fmgular  obflinacy,  fo  that  we  had 
much  ado  to  rid  ourfelves  of  them.  They  live  and  work  together  like  ants. 

The  arda  is  alfo  deftruftive  to  trees,  the  fweetnefe  of  whofe  leaves  and  fruits  gratifies 
its  talle.  Thefe  infects  lix  upon  trees  of  this  character,  and  extend  their  galleries  from 
the  root  to  the  top.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  have  no  other  means  of  preferving 
their  gardens  from  utter  ruin,  except  to  furround  the  trees  with  (beep’s  dung,  the  fuiell 
of  which  the  arda  cannot  endure. 

There  are  in  Arabia  many  ants,  but  mod  of  them  are  harmlefs  as  ours.  From  among 
thefe,  however,  are  to  be  excepted  two  fpedes,  one  of  which  becomes  troublefomebv 
the  voracity  w ith  which  it  attacks  victuals,  unlefs  driven  away  by  the  odour  of  camphor ; 
the  other’s  bite  is  little  lei's  painful  than  that  of  the  fcorpion ; but  neither  is  it  more 
deadly. 

A iort  of  fcolopcndra  likewife  torments  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  afTeCts 
thofe  oa  whom  it  fixes  with  burning  pains.  This  infect  fixes  all  its  feet  in  the  flelh,  lo 
that  it  is  impofiible  to  rid  one’s  felf  of  it  otherwife  than  by  fuccellively  burning  all  the 
parts  alfeClcd  with  a hot  iron.  The  cuttle  fifii  is  dangerous  to  fwimmers  and  divers, 
■of  whom  it  lays  hold  with  its  long  claws.  Thefe  do  not  wound,  but  produce  fwelling, 
internal  pains,  and  often  an  incipient  paralyfis. 

Among  the  Tenebriones  is  one  fpecies  which  deitroys  reeds.  Probably  this  final) 
infect  attacks  likewife  the  llalks  of  corn,  in  which  is  obferved  a farina,  wliich  lerves  to 
diflufe  the  eggs  of  this  infect  through  houfes.  This  little  animal  is  therefore  one  of  the 
mod  troublefome  infeCts  in  the  country.  The  women  of  Arabia  and  Turkey  make  ul’e 
of  another  tenebrio,  whch  is  found  among  the  filth  of  gardens.  As  plumpneis  is  thought 
a beauty  in  the  F.alt,  the  women,  in  order  to  obtain  this  beauty,  fwallow,  every  morning 
and  every  evening,  three  of  thofe  infects  fried  in  butter.  The  Red  Sea  is  full  of  marine 
infects ; Priapi,  Sallia,  Fiftularer,  Medufa,  Ac.  Mr.  Forfhal  became  more  and  more 
convinced,  in  the  courfe  of  his  obfervations,  that  the  immenfe  numbers  of  thefe  animals 
contribute  to  produce  the  refulgence  which  is  perceived  at  night  in  fea  water.  This 
infect  feems  to  be  an  animated  phofphoric  body. 

We  obferved  a great  many  crabs,  fome  of  which  were  fpecies  peculiar  to  the  Arabic 
Gulph.  The  (hells  are  not  lefs  numerous  ; and  feme  of  them  of  rare  fpecies.  The 
moil  beautiful  is  a Pinna,  the  colours  of  which  are  fuperb  ; but  this  (hell  is  very  brittle. 
The  inhabitants  avail  not  themfelves  of  this  plenty  of  marine  productions,  which  might 
aiford  them  excellent  food.  Mulfulmans  in  general  eat  very  little  lilh,  and  appear  to 
have  a particular  averfion  for  crabs  and  (hell  filh.  On  the  contrary,  the  oriental 
Chrillians,  who  are  confined  to  long  and  rigid  falls,  make  up  to  themfelves  for  their 
abllinence  from  tielh,  by  the  frequent  ufe  oi  fuch  meats  as  thefe.  At  Suez,  the  Copts 
live  almoll  entirely  on  (hell  filh. 

1 have  already  luul  occafion  to  fpeak,  in  the  courfe  of  my  travels,  of  the  aftonifhing 
mafs  of  works  formed  by  marine  infeCts  ; namely,  the  imntenfo  banks  of  coral  border- 
ing, and  almoll  filling  up  the  Arabic  Gulph.  Great  part  of  the  houfes  in  the  Tehama 
are  of  coral  rock.  Mr.  Forikal  tiled  to  look  upon  every  Arabic  houfe  as  a cabinet  of 
natural  hillorv,  as  rich  in  corals  as  any  fuch  cabinet  in  Europe.  The  reader  may 
therefore  conceive  with  himfelf  what  a variety  of  madrepores  and  milk-pores  are  to  be 
met  with  in  thefe  leas.  Some  arc  fo  curious  as  to  tempt  us  conllantly  to  take  fpecimens 
of  them;  but  then  their  bulk  renders  it  impofiible  to  carry  thefe  away.  Thefe  coral 
rocks,  riling  fometimes  ten  fathoms  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  are  foft  under  the 
waters  : And  hence,  being  eafdy  w rought,  they  are  preferred  to  all  other  Hones  for  the 
pu.-poies  of  building. 

Chap. 
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Chap.  C.XLl.  — The  Common  and  Rare  Plants. 

ARABIA,  hy  its  fituation,  as  has  boon  already  remarked,  partakes  of  the  advan- 
tages equally  of  hot  and  of  temperate  climates.  In  the  higher  parts  of  this  country, 
therefore,  are  found  plants  common  to  it  with  the  northern  parts  of  F.urope  and  Alia. 
The  plains,  on  the  contrary,  produce  vegetables  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  India  and 
in  Africa.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  many  of  thole  lalt  plants  had  been  introduced 
into  Arabia  by  the  Banians  from  their  ancient  country. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  where  there  are  in  Europe  various  fpecies  of  any  genas 
of  plants,  the  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  to  be  found  in  Arabia  are  almoft  all  new,  and 
have  accordingly  been  deferibed  by  Mr.  Forfkal  for  the  firfl  time.  The  cafe  is  not  the 
fame  in  refpect  to  the  plants  common  to  Arabia  with  India  ; moil  of  thefe  are  equally 
to  be  found  in  both  countries.  The  indigenous  plants  of  Arabia  have  been  hitherto  fo 
little  known,  that  Mr.  Forfkal  was  obliged  to  form  no  fewer  than  thirty  new 
genera  ; not  to  fpeak  of  the  doubtful  fpecies,  which  he  durft  hardly  arrange  under 
known  genera. 

Of  the  800  plants  deferibed  by  my  late  friend,  I (hall  content  myfclf  with  fpeaking 
of  a fmall  number  remarkable  for  their  novelty  or  utility.  The  firfl  place  is,  no  doubt, 
due  to  thofe  which  are  ufed  for  food.  I have  already  had  occafion  to  name  fome  of 
them  in  my  account  of  the  Arabian  agriculture.  The  Arabians  cultivate  wheat,  barley, 
and  durra,  (Holcus  Linn.)  The  latter  grain,  forgo,  or  great  millet,  feems  to  be  a 
native  of  Arabia,  for  feveral  wild  fpecies  of  it  are  here  to  be  found,  on  which  the  birds 
feed.  That  which  is  cultivated,  in  order  to  attain  full  maturity,  requires  confiderable 
warmth,  and  upon  a good  foil  grows  to  a great  height. 

The  Arabians  cultivate  feveral  pot  herbs,  of  the  fame  nature  as  ours  ; fuch  as  lettuces, 
of  which  there  is  alfo  a wild  fort  which  is  not  ufed  ; fpinnach  ; the  carrot  (Daucus, 
I.inn.) ; a very  delicate  fort  of  purflain  with  (harp  leaves;  a fort  of  raddilh,  of  which 
only  the  leaves  are  eaten  ; water  crefles ; and  above  all,  great  variety  of  gourds, 
cucumbers,  pumpkins,  and  melons.  Of  pumpkins  and  melons,  feveral  forts  grow 
naturally  in  the  woods,  and  ferve  for  feeding  camels.  But  the  proper  melons  are 
planted  in  the  fields,  where  a great  variety  of  them  is  to  be  found,  and  in  fuch  abundance, 
that  the  Arabians  of  all  ranks  ufe  them,  for  fome  part  of  the  year,  as  their  principal 
article  of  food.  They  afford  a very  agreeable  liquor.  When  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe, 
a hole  is  pierced  into  the  pulp  ; this  hole  is  then  (lopped  with  wax,  and  the  melon  fcfip 
upon  the  (talk  ; within  a few  days  the  pulp  is,  in  confequence  of  this  procefs,  converted 
into  a delicious  liquor. 

The  pot  heTbs  which  are  natives  of  India,  but  arc  now  cultivated  or  naturafifed  in 
Arabia,  are, — Sida,  refembling  our  mallows ; Hibifcns,  refembfing  mallows  alfo,  but 
of  which  only  one  fpecies  is  proper  to  be  eaten  ; Jufliata,  nearly  like  the  Lyfimachia  ; 
Acanthus,  a beautiful  fpecies  ; and  Bunias,  fomewhat  like  our  cabbages ; the  leaves 
of  thefe  plants  are  boiled.  There  are  other  Indian  plants  whofc  leaves  the  Arabians 
eat  raw,  and  by  way  of  fallad,  fuch  as  Cleome,  not  unlike  milliard  ; Stapelia,  and  Do- 
lichos,  a fort  of  bean,  of  which  I Ihall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  fpeak. 

There  are  alfo  fome  leguminous  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  require  no 
culture.  Such  are  Cordiorus,  and  the  plant  like  our  mallows;  Sailanthus,  a new 
plant  like  the  Salix  C.alaf,  the  leaves  of  which,  when  boiled,  have  a pleafing  acid  fade ; 
iaftly,  the  celebrated  Colocafia,  (Arcem  Colocafia,  Linn.),  of  which  the  F.gyptians 
have  always  made  great  ufe,  and  which  grows  in  abundance  in  all  marfliy  places  iu 
Arabia. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  there  in  Arabia  any  want  of  vegetables  didinguilhed  by  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  and  their  fragrant  fmell.  The  odoriferous  herbs,  of  which  we  have  alfo  fpecies, 
arc  lavender,  marjorum,  the  lily,  and  fome  pinks.  But  the  moll  fragrant,  and  thofe 
which  produce  the  finefl  flowers,  are  plants  common  to  Arabia  and  India.  Thofe  valued 
for  their  perfume  are  Ocymum,  the  moll  beautiful  fpecies  of  the  bafilic ; Imula,  a very 
odoriferous  fort  of  elicampane,  a native  of  India  ; Cacalia,  from  the  heart  of  Africa; 
and  Dianthera,  a plant  as  yet  but  little  known,  of  which  Mr.  Forfkal  difcovered  eight 
(pecies.  In  the  fandy  defarts  grows  a plant  of  a new  genus,  named  Mofcharia,  by  my 
friend,  on  account  of  its  mulky  fmell.  The  plants  of  Indian  origin  which  afford  the 
fined  flowers,  are,  Ipomxa,  a plant  like  the  rope  weed ; Pancraticum,  called  by  us  the 
fea  daffodil,  a flower  of  the  pured  white  colour  ; and  Hibifcus,  a fpecies  different  from 
the  leguminous  Hibifcus,  a flower  of  the  brighted  red  colour,  and  Angularly  large.  Tbefe 
flowers,  agreeable  by  their  form  or  perfume,  are  far  from  being  indifferent  objects  to  the 
Arabian  peafantry,  who  retain  the  ancient  cudom  of  crowning  themfelves  with  flowers  on 
days  of  joy  and  fedivity. 

Various  Arabian  plants  are  ufed  as  materials  for  the  arts,  and  for  purpofes  of  economy. 
An  ill  looking  herb,  like  orache,  and  which  Mr.  Forfkal  ranked  as  a didinft  genus,  by 
the  name  of  Sua:da,  affords  abundance  of  an  alkaline  fait,  excellent  for  whitening 
linen,  and  ufed  by  the  common  people,  indead  of  foap,  which  is  very  dear  in  Arabia. 
Of  a particular  fort  of  rulh,  the  Arabians  work  carpets  fo  fine,  that  the  exportation  of 
them  to  other  countries,  and  even  as  far  as  Condantinople,  forms  a confiderable  branch 
of  trade  to  the  people  who  live  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea.  Two  plants,  natives  of 
India,  and  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  which  have  become  very  common  in  Arabia, 
namely,  Dolchis  and  Glycyne,  and  refembling  French  beans,  produce  fuch  beautiful 
beans  that  they  are  drung  mto  necklaces  and  bracelets,  which  arc  highly  edeemed. 
The  bean  of  the  Glycyne  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  bean  of  Abyflinia. 
The  indigo  Ihrub  (Indigofcro,  Linn.)  is  cultivated  through  all  Arabia,  blue  being  the 
favourite  colour  of  the  Arabians.  Several  wild  fpecies  of  this  plant  grow  very  gene- 
rally over  the  country.  We  were  told,  that,  in  a Scarcity  of  this  plant,  the  Arabians 
knew  how  to  extract  indigo  from  a fpecies  of  Polygala.  The  common  Kali  (Salfola, 
Linn.)  grows  in  great  plenty  along  the  Arabic  Gulph,  and  in  the  ifles.  Were  the  Ara- 
bians capable  of  indudry,  they  might  make  fugar  for  themfelves,  as  the  cane  grows  in 
their  country  in  its  full  perfection  ; they  content  themfelves  with  eating  it  raw  without 
even  fqueezmg  out  the  juice. 

Through  almod  all  Arabia,  a fort  of  Panis  (Panicum,  Linn.)  or  bulrulh  (Scirpur, 
Linn.)  is  ufed  for  covering  the  roofs  of  the  houfes.  Thefe  (lender  coverings  are  luffi- 
cient  in  countries  where  rains  are  unfrequent. 

One  plant,  although  not  a native  of  Arabia,  merits  notice  in  this  place,  on  account 
of  the  difeovery  made  by  Mr.  Forfkal  of  an  economical  fecret  among  the  Arabians  in 
Egypt,  in  which  it  is  concerned.  That  country,  in  which  the  water  is  generally  bad, 
has,  from  time  immemorial,  ufed  for  drinking  a fort  of  beer  different  in  its  nature  from 
that  ufed  in  the  north.  They  told  us  they  could  neither  brew  this  beer,  nor  give  it 
an  agreeable  tade,  without  the  ufe  of  a grey  herb,  called  Schaebe,  an  infufion  of  which 
was  mixed  with  a certain  quantity  of  meal,  in  order  to  form  leaven  for  the  fermentation 
both  of  bread  and  bc-er.  Upon  feeing  a fpecimen  of  that  herb,  my  friend  and  I per- 
ceived it  to  be  the  Lichen  of  the  plum  tree,  a native  of  the  ifles  of  the  Archipelago, 
whence  ftveral  Ihip-ladings  of  it  are  annually  brought  to  Alexandria. 

Meadows  are  rare,  and  not  rich  in  het  countries ; in  Arabia,  therefore,  there  are  net 
many  plants  for  forage.  Horned  cattle  are  not  common  here,  and  are  ill  fed,  and  their 
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is  confequent’y  ill  tailed.  Animals  of  a nature  fuitablc  to  the  climate,  fuch  as 
-am.jls  antj  afles,  are,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  content  with  the  dried  and  hardclt 
fere.  We  have  feen  camels  eat  of  a fpecies  of  Euphorbia,  after  it  had  received  fome 
little  ; preparation  in  a hole  dug  in  the  earth.  This  animal  alfo  browfes  on  the  dry  and 
Dri<  Jkly  herbs  and  Ihrubs  of  the  defart,  fuch  as  the  Zygophyllum,  Hedyrarum,  Colutea, 
&v.  Tile  Mefembryanthema,  fucculent  herbs,  afford  another  refource  to  the  animals 
of  the  randy  plains.  The  Bedouins  likewife  prepare,  of  the  grain  of  a lpecics  of 
Mefembryanthemum,  a fort  of  bread,  which  they  eat  as  readily  as  wheat  bread.  The 
afs  eats  even  a fpecies  of  Scorfonere,  fo  rough  and  bitter,  that  even  the  camel 
refufes  it. 

All  fimple  nations  ufe  for  remedies  vegetables,  of  the  virtues  of  which  they  have 
a traditionary  knowledge.  The  Arabians  have  alfo  medicines  of  this  kind,  which  they 
have  ufed  from  time  immemorial,  with  a degree  of  fuccefs  of  which  indeed  a dranger 
can  never  be  abfolutely  certain.  I need  fay  nothing  of  plants  fo  well  known  as  aloes 
and  euphorbia.  In  Arabia,  the  different  fpecies  of  the  latter  of  thefe  plants  are  fo 
numerous,  that  Arabia  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  its  native  country.  In  hot  countries 
counter  poifons  are  highly  edeemed,  on  account  of  the  number  of  venomous  beads 
with  which  fuch  countries  are  infeded.  By  long  experience,  the  inhabitants  of  thdfe 
countries  have  learned  what  plants  are  falutary  to  man,  and  noxious  to  the  venomous 
animals.  The  Arabians,  however,  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  virtues  of  the  Ophiorr- 
hiza,  which  is  very  common  on  their  hills.  But  they  value  highly  the  Aridolochia 
femper  virens,  which  they  confider  not  only  as  a remedy,  but  as  a profervative  too, 
againd  the  bite  of  ferpents.  In  their  opinion,  a man  who,  for  forty  days,  drinks  the 
decoftion  of  this  herb,  is  in  no  future  danger  of  being  bitten  by  thofc  venomous  animals. 
Although  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  do  not  fully  appear,  yet  it  feems  probable,  that 
the  jugglers,  who  expofe  themfelves  fo  daringly  to  be  bitten  by  ferpents,  have  fome 
fecret  by  which  they  preferve  themfelves  from  fullering  by  their  bites.  The  prickly 
caper  tree  is  alfo  edeemed  an  excellent  antidote  againd  poifons  of  all  kinds. 

Among  the  new  genera  of  plants  difeovered  by  Mr.  Forfkal,  feveral  are  particularly 
curious ; Caydbeja,  called  by  Sir  Charles  I.innteus,  Forlkalea,  in  honour  of  mv  deceafed 
friend,  grows  in  the  dried  places  of  the  country.  It  has  lmall  feelers,  with  which  it 
fixes  itfelf  fo  tenacioufly  upon  duds  and  other  fmooth  bodies,  that  it  is  tom  in  pieces 
before  it  can  be  removed.  The  Volutella  is  a very  extraordinary  plant ; being  properly 
a long  (lender  thread,  without  root  or  leaves,  which  intwines  itfelf  about  trees.  It  bears, 
however,  a fort  of  flower,  and  berries,  which  are  eaten  by  children.  The  Polycophalos, 
which  refembles  the  thiftle,  has  at  a didancc  the  appearance  of  a loofe  heap  of  balls, 
each  of  which  inclofcs  a parcel  of  flowers.  The  Ncrium  obefum,  a fort  of  laurel-rofe, 
is  remarkable  for  a Angular  bulb,  clofe  to  the  earth,  and  of  the  fize  of  a man’s  head, 
which  forms  all  its  trunk,  and  out  of  which  the  branches  fpring. 

Reeds  are  fo  common  about  the  Arabic  Gulph,  as  to  have  procured  the  Gulph  the 
name  of  Jam  Suf,  or  the  foa  of  reeds,  from  the  ancients.  One  fpecies  of  this  vegetable 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  It  grows  with  a vigorous  vegetation,  and  in  great 
abundance,  in  the  bath -waters,  in  the  didrift  of  Ghobeybe,  where  it  riles  to  the  height 
of  twenty-four  feet.  Thefe  long  folid  reeds  are  an  article  of  commerce.  They  are 
exported  to  Yemen,  and  there  ufed  in  the  ceilings  of  houfes.  In  the  fame  didrift  of 
Ghobeybe,  nearly  oppofite  to  Suez,  we  were  furprifed  to  fee  a Conferva  growing  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hot  baths  of  Haminam  Faraon,  the  heat  of  which  was  at  49  degrees 
in  Reaumer’s  thermometer. 
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Chap.  CXLII.  — Of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  fandy  plains  of  Arabia  are  almoft  deftitute  of  trees ; only  a few  palms  are 
fcattered  here  and  there.  Forefts  are  to  be  feen  only  in  the  Highland  provinces,  where 
the  hills  retain  enough  of  earth  for  vegetation  ; but  even  in  the  Highlands  are  rare. 
The  trees  in  thofe  foreits  are  either  abfolutely  unknown,  or  at  leaft  different  from  our 
European  trees  of  the  fame  genera  or  fpecies.  The  principal  of  them  are  the  follow- 
ing, of  which  I (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  fomewbat  more  at  length  : Sceura,  Tomex, 
Catha,  Cynanchum,  Mxru,  Batka,  Haledi,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  the  fig-tree  unknown 
among  us. 

The  Arabians  cultivate  feveral  of  our  fruit  trees.  They  have  pomegranate,  almond, 
apricot,  pear,  and  apple  trees.  Here  is  a fpecies  of  pear  tree,  and  a comeil  tree  which 
are  peculiar  to  Arabia.  The  Arabians  Ukewife  eat  the  fruit  of  feveral  of  our  fiirubs, 
l'uch  as  the  Afclepias  and  the  Rhamnus. 

Although  the  Mahometans  drink  no  wine,  the  Arabians  however,  plant  the  vine, 
and  have  a great  variety  of  grapes.  They  dry  a fmall  fort  of  grape,  called  Kifchmifch, 
vvly'ch  has  no  ftone,  but  only  foft,  and  almoft  impalpable  feeds ; and  of  thefe  grapes 
they  fell  a quantity  to  their  neighbours.  They  allb  make  from  mint  a fyrup,  named 
Dub,  which  they  find  a pretty  lucrative  article  of  commerce. 

Several  forts  of  lemons  and  oranges  are  found  in  Arabia.  If  an  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  the  names  which  the  Arabians  have  given  them,  one  fhould  fuppofe  that 
they  have  had  an  orange  tree  from  Portugal,  and  two  lemon  trees  from  Italy.  From 
common  oranges,  cut  through  the  middle  while  they  are  green,  dried  in  the  air,  and 
fleeped  for  forty  days  in  oil,  is  prepared  an  effence  famous  among  old  women  for  reftor- 
ii  g a frelh  black  colour  to  grey  hairs. 

The  Banians  have  tranfported  various  fruit-trees  from  India,  which  are  now  natura- 
lized in  Arabia ; fuch  are  the  Bannana-tree  (Mufa  Linn.)  ; the  Mangouftan  (Mangifera 
Linn.)  ; the  Papaya  (Carica  Papaya  linn.)  ; and  the  Ciffus  Linn.  Arabia  produces  the 
date  tree  j but  their  other  palms,  and  efpecially  the  Cocos,  feem  to  be  from  India. 

The  Indian  fig-tree,  (Ficus  varta),  although  now  very  common  in  Arabia,  is  per- 
haps not  a native  of  this  country.  The  finguk  r property  which  this  tree  poffeffes,  of 
fpreading  itfelf,  by  means  of  filaments  fhooting  from  its  branches,  wliich,  when  they 
reach  the  ground,  take  root  and  form  new  trunks,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Forlkal  faw  a 
dozen  fpecies  of  indigenous  fig-trees  in  Arabia,  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Linn  a:  us. 
Their  fruit  is  far  from  delicate  ; feldom  eatable.  The  bark  of  one  fpecies  is  ufed  in 
tanning  leather.  Of  another  the  leaves  are  fo  rough,  that  they  arc  ufed  for  cleaning 
and  polifliing  iron.  The  reft  ere  only  fo  many  of  the  ufelels  trees  of  the  foreft. 

The  tamarind,  which,  in  Arabia,  as  well  as  in  India,  is  equally  ufeful  and  agreeable. 
It  has  a pulp  of  a vineous  tafie,  of  which  a wholefome  refrelhing  liquor  is  prepared. 
Its  Ihade  Ihelters  houfes  from  the  torrid  heat  of  the  fun,  and  its  fine  figure  greatly 
adorns  the  feenery  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  are  alfo  fond  of  raifing  over  their 
houfes  the  Ihade  of  the  Indian  fig-tree. 

Arabia  appears  to  be  very  rich  in  indigenous  trees,  the  number  of  which  is  more 
than  proportionate  to  its  peculiar  herbaceous  plants.  But  great  trees  are  not  eafily 
removed  from  one  place  to  another ; and  thofe  of  the  forefts,  in  the  back  parts  of  the 
country,  are  feldomer  feen  by  travellers  than  the  other  vegetables.  Hence,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  have  been  hitherto  fo  ignorant  concerning  the  trees  of  Arabia.  More 
than  half  the  new  genera  daffed  by  Mr.  Forlkal  comprehend  trees  only.  My  friend 
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faw  likewife  other  eighteen  trees,  the  genera  of  which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  afcer- 
taining ; not  to  mention  a great  many  others,  of  which  he  could  learn  only  the  Arabic 
name. 

Catba  is  one  of  thofe  new  genera  peculiar  to  Arabia.  This  tree,  which  is  improve- 
able  by  culture,  is  commonly  planted  among  the  coffee-fhrubs  on  the  hills  where  thefe 
grow.  The  Arabians  are  accuftomed  conftantly  to  chew  the  buds  of  this  tree,  which' 
they  call  Kaad  ; they  are  3s  much  addifted  to  this  practice,  as  the  Indians  to  that  of 
chewing  betel.  To  their  kaad  they  afcribe  the  virtues  ofailifting  digeflion,  and  of  for- 
tifying the  conftitution  again fk  infectious  diftempers.  Yet  its  iniipid  tafte  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  extraordinary  virtues.  The  only  effefts  we  felt  from  the  ufe  of  thofe  buds 
were  the  hinderance  and  the  interruption  of  our  fieep. 

Klcaya  and  Keura,  two  trees  famous  for  their  perfume,  are  not  known,  but  form 
two  new  genera.  The  former  is  common  on  the  hills  of  Yemen  ; and  the  women 
deep  its  fruit  in  water,  which  they  ufe  for  wafhing  and  perfuming  the  head.  The  fecond 
bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  palm-tree,  and  produces  flowers  of  a rich  and  delicious 
fmell.  Tbefe  flowers  are  fold  at  an  high  price,  as  the  Keura  is  rather  a fcarce  plant. 
But  one  little  knot,  if  preferved  in  a cool  place,  will  long  continue  to  diffufe  its  odours 
through  a whole  apartment. 

Children  eat  the  fruit,  which  is  infipid  enough,  of  a large  tree  called  Oncoba,  and 
a tali  fhrub  named  Mxrua.  Both  thefe  too,  are  new  fpecies  difeovered  by  Mr.  Forfkal. 
Such  is  alfo  the  Chadara,  a large  tree,  and  the  Antura,  a tree  of  a fmaller  fize } 
neither  of  which  has  any  thing  remarkable  to  diftinguifh  it,  except  its  wood  and  its 
novelty.  Culhamia,  a large  tree,  alfo  unknown  to  the  botanifts,  has  nothing  but 
its  ufe  to  recommend  it.  Cadaba  and  Maria  are  fhrubs  which  have  nothing  parti- 
cular about  them,  and  might  be  palled  over  in  filence,  had  not  Mr.  Forfkal  taken 
notice  of  them. 

Several  fhrubs  which  are  indigenous  in  Arabia  are  of  fome  ufe  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  fruit  of  a new  genus,  named  Sodada,  is  eaten  ; from  the  berry  of  another  new 
fhrub,  called  Cebatha,  is  extra&ed  a very  ftrong  fpecies  of  brandy,  the  acid  tafte  of 
which  is  improved  by  a mixture  of  fugar.  A fort  of  that  falfe  pnafeolus,  Dolichos, 
which  I have  mentioned  in  fpeaking  of  the  plants,  grows  up  to  a bufhy  fhrub,  fo  as  to 
form  hedges  in  a fhort  time,  which  are  almoft  impenetrable.  Cynanchutn,  a new  genus, 
is  a fhrub,  of  which  the  wood  called  by  the  Arabians  March,  is  ufed  for  fuel,  as  it  has 
all  the  lightnefe  and  combuflibility  of  tinder. 

An  Arabian  tree,  famous  from  the  mod  remote  antiquity,  and  neverthelefs  but  little 
known,  is  that  from  which  the  balfam  of  Mecca  is  obtained.  We  found  one  of  thefe 
trees  in  the  open  fields;  and  under  its  fhade  Mr.  Forfkal  wrote  the  firft  botanical 
defeription  of  the  fpecies.  He  at  the  fame  time  named  it,  as  a new  fpecies,  Amyris ; 
a name  which  has  lince  been  adopted  by  other  botanifts.  The  tree  has  not  a beautiful 
appearance  ; and,  what  is  furpriling,  its  qualities  are  not  known  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Yemen,  in  which  we  met  with  it.  They  only  bum  its  wood  as  a perfume.  The  wood 
of  a fort  of  Amyris,  called  Kafal,  is  exported  to  Egypt,  and  there  ufed  to  comm  uni- 
cate  an  agreeable  odour  to  pots  boiled  upon  it,  as  fuel,  which  affeffs  alfo  the  liquors 
contained  in  them.  The  Arabians,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  province  of  Hedsjas, 
feem  to  be  better  informed  ; for  they  colled!  the  balfam,  and  bring  it  to  Mecca,  whence 
it  is  diftributed  through  the  Turkifh  empire,  where  it  is  in  high  eftimation.  Even  at 
Mecca  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  of  this  balfam  in  its  original  purity.  America  pro- 
duces alfo  fome  trees  of  the  genus  of  Amyris,  fo  that  the  value  of  the  balfam  of  Mecca 
may  fall  in  time. 
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We  could  learn  nothing  of  the  tree  from  which  incenfe  diftils ; and  Mr.  Forlkal  does 
not  mention  it.  I know  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a part  of  Hadraniaut,  where  it  is 
called  Oliban.  But  the  Arabians  hold  their  own  incenfe  in  no  eftimation,  and  make 
ufe  only  of  that  which  comes  from  India.  Probably  Arabian  incenfe  was  fo  called  among 
the  ancients,  beciufe  the  Arabians  traued  in  it,  and  conveyed  it  from  India  to  the  ports 
of  Egypt  anil  Syria. 

Senna  (Cailia  Senna  Linn.)  is  a ftr.uh  of  which  the  favourite  feat  feemsto  be  Upper 
Egypt,  and  that  part  of  Arabia  which  lies  oppofite  to  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  other  tide' 
of  the  Arabic  Gulpli.  As  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  Cailia,  it  feenis  probable  that 
the  fetma  imported  into  Lurope  is  rue  all  the  produce  of  the  fame  Ihrub.  The  differently 
ligured  leaves  indicate  as  much.  That  which  we  call  fenna  of  Alexandria  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  the  territory  of  Abu  Arifch.  I he  Arabians  fell  it  at  Mecca  and 
Jidda  ; w hence  it  pailcs,  by  the  way  of  Suez  and  Kahira,  to  Alexandria.  Senna,  and 
other  forts  of  cailia,  are  much  ufed  in  Arabia  in  various  difeafes.  Caflia  Fiftula,  or 
black  cailia,  mixed  with  a little  rhubarb,  is  the  belt  remedy  known  to  the  Arabian 
phyficians  for  the  cure  of  the  Cholera  Morbus,  and  of  diarrhoeas,  which  are  in  hot 
countries  pecui  arly  dangerous. 

I have  already  had  occafion  tofpeak  of  the  coffee-trce,  wliich  fumilhes  the  Arabians 
with  their  bed  article  for  exportation.  This  Ihrub,  which  is  at  prefent  reared  in  many 
green  houfes  in  Europe,  is  too  well  known  to  need  a defeription  here.  The1  Arabians 
lay  that  it  is  a native  of  Abyllinia  ; and  feveral  travellers  affirm  that  they  have  feen  it 
in  great  plenty  in  that  country,  where  it  produces  berries  not  inferior  in  goodnefs  to 
the  coffee  of  Yemen.  What  renders  this  relation  the  more  probable  is,  that  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  coffee-trees  is  in  Arabia  fo  bad  as  to  be  unfit  for  ufe.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  at  leaft  certain  that  this  (hrub  thrives  only  on  hills,  and  in  places  which  are 
cool,  and  not  deflitute  of  moiflure.  For  tills  reafon,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands 
plant  other  trees  among  their  coffee-plants,  in  order  to  (hade  them  ; and,  in  the  time 
of  theimenfe  heats,  water  them.  It  ihould  feein  then  that  the  Europeans  are  miilaken, 
in  fuppoftng  that  this  Ihrub  fliould  be  planted  in  a dry  foil,  under  a torrid  Iky,  and 
in  the  hottdl  climates.  '1  his  mi  I hike  may  be  fufpccted  to  be  the  reafon  of  the  bad 
quality  of  the  American  coffee.  In  the  account  of  my  journey  through  Yemen,  I. 
have  mentioned  the  countries  where  the  bell  coffee  is  to  be  found  ; and  have  at 
the  fame  time  fpoken  of  the  extenfive  trade  which  the  Arabians  carry  on  in  this 
commodity. 

Their  profits  are  lefs  confiderable  from  the  cotton-tree,  of  which  they  have  two 
fpecies ; that  which  grows  to  a fhrub ; and  another  wliich  bears  red  flowers.  Ahnolfc 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  clothed  in  cotton  cloth  from  India. 

Arabia,  as  well  as  Egypt,  produces  the  celebrated  Alhenna  (Laufonia  inermis  I.inn.) 
the  leaves  of  which,  pulveriled  and  wrought  into  a palle,  form  a cofinetic  which  is  in 
high  repute  through  the  eall.  The  women  of  thofe  countries,  with  this  drug,  ftain 
their  hand*  and  feet,  or  at  leaft  the  nails  of  thefe,  of  a red  colour ; which  is  vcllowifh, 
or  deeper,  according  to  the  maimer  in  which  the  powder  is  applied.  They  think  their 
charms  improved  by  this  painting  ; and,  indeed,  it  may  by  contrail,  render  the  black, 
and  yellow  of  their  complexion  Id's  difagretwble  than  they  would  otherwifc  be.  This 
Ihrub,  in  its  fize  and  character,  has  a refemblance  to  our  privets. 

The  fenfitive  plant,  of  the  genus  Rlimofa,  is  well  known.  In  Arabia  are  feveral 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  all  either  trees  or  Ihrubs,  which  ferve  the  inhabitants  both  for  ufe 
and  pl'.ttfure.  One  of  tilde  trees  droops  its  branches  whenever  any  perfon  approaches 
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it,  feeming  as  if  it  fainted  thofe  who  retire  under  its  (hade.  This  mute  hofpitality  has 
fo  endeared  this  tree  to  the  Arabians,  that  the  injuring  or  cutting  of  it  down  L llriftly 
prohibited.  Another  of  thefe(M<mofa  Selam)  produces  fplenOitl  m v.  r ff  a beautiful 
red  colour,  with  which  the  Arabians  crown  their  heads  on  their  days  of  feJFvjty  Tue 
flowers  of  another  (Mimofa  Lebbex)  are  no  lcfs  remarkable  for  a line  Iky  tuft,  ‘cured 
by  tiieir  piltils.  The  leaves  of  another  (Mimofa  Orfatta)  preferve  camel’s  milk  f.  om 
becoming  four,  fo  that  it  retains  all  its  fweetnefs  for  feverai  days.  1 he  fmoke  of  the 
timber  ol  this  fame  tree  expels  a worm,  which  fixes  itfelf  in  the  flefh  of  the  human 
neck,  and  produces  epileptic  fits.  This  fpccies  of  the  Mimofa  is  difperfed  through  Alia,. 
Africa,  and  America  ; it  is  well  known  that  the  feniitive  plant  was  brorht  into  Europe 
from  the  latter  o£  thefe  continents. 

At  Beit  el  Fakih,  Mr.  Forikal  found  fome  fine  trees,  which  were  the  ornament  of 
the  place;  but  he  could  not  learn  either  their  name  or  their  country.  He  fufpedts 
them  to  have  been  brought  from  India  by  the  Brumins.  But,  as  their  charafterillics 
were  different  from  thole  of  any  other  known  fpecies,  he  hasclaffed  them  in  two  new 
genera,  under  the  names  of  Hvperanthera  and  Binedariutn.  Thofe  trees  were  large,, 
of  a majeftic  form,  and  covered  with  beautiful  flowers.  The  Ciffus,  perhaps  another 
native  of  India,  is  at  prefent  common  in  Arabia,  where  it  has  been  naturalized,  as 
well  as  the  Tomex,  a great  tree,  the  properties  of  which  we  are  unacquainted  with. 
The  Ciffus  is  valued  as  one  of  the  bell  counterpoifons ; and  is  on  this  account  held  in’ 
high  ellimation  ; it  is  the  Ciffus  111a  Linn.  A fpccies  of  Glvcyrrhiza,  or  liquorice  (hrub, 
is  common  in  Arabia  and  India. 

Arabia  docs  not  produce  many  poifonous  vegetables ; yet  here  is  found  a very  dan- 
gerous Ihrubof  a new  genus,  called  by  Mr.  Forikal  Adenia.  The  buds  of  this  (hrub 
are  one  of  the  moll  violent  poifons,  if  dried,  and  given  in  drink  as  a powder  ; they 
have  the  fudden  effeft  to  fwell  the  body  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  A fort  of  caper* 
tTee  (Capparis  fpinofa  I.inn.)  is  the  only  remedy  againft  the  effects  of  this  poifon.  This 
latter  lhrub  is  fo  common  in  Arabia,  that  the  antidote  is  always  to  be  found  belide 
the  poifon. 

Air.  Forikal  likewife  enumerates  other  eighteen  trees  w hich  he  faw,  :uid  which  are 
indigenous  in  Arabia;  but  their  genera  he  could  not  determine.  Of  til  mod  part  he 
learned  the  Arabic  names,  and  of  a few,  f •me  1 the  *.  In  Yemen  he  faw 

two  trees,  one  of  which  was  like  the  lemon,  the  other  like  the  apple  tree ; but  the 
inhabitants  themfelves  know  neither  their  names  nor  qualities.  Noemam,  a tree  from 
the  coffee  mountains,  is  often  confounded  with  the  calfia  tree.  Buka  and  Anas  are 
trees  very  common  in  the  Highlands,  the  juice  of  which  is  cauflic  and  poifonous. 
Schamama.  bears  a fruit  which  talles  and  fmells  like  a lemon.  Gharib  Ell-atke  is  a tree 
on  the  hills  in  the  territory  of  Abu  Arifch,  from  which  diltils  an  agreeable  juice,  which’ 
affords  pleal'ant  morfels  to  the  birds.  Segleg,  another  tree  of  Abu  Arifch,  bears  leaves 
from  which  there  is  a juice  exprefl'ed  which  partes  for  an  excellent  remedy  in  cafes  of 
weaknefi  of  fight.  Syin  el  Horat,  or  the  poifon  of  fillies,  is  the  fruit  of  an  unknown 
tree  in  Arabia  Felix  ; from  which  great  quantities  of  it  are  exported  by  the  ports  of  the 
Red  Sea.  It  is  ufed  in  filhing.  Fi(hes  are  fond  of  it,  and  (wallow  it  eagerly  ; after 
which  they  float  in  a Hate  of  feeming  intoxication  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  This 
feems  to  be  a fort  of  nux  vomica ; which  is  alfo  obtained  from  the  weltern  coafls 
of  India. 

We  negie&ed  to  inform  ourfelvcs,  in  Arabia,  concerning  the  production  of  manna  ;• 
and  what  we  learned  from  a monk,  in  a convent  near  Suez,  was  a monailic  legend, 
not  worth  repetition.  The  tree  from  which  manna  is  obtained  in  Mefopotamia,  by  the 
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fluking  of  its  branches,  is  an  oak,  as  I have  been  credibly  informed  by  feverai  different 
perfons.  This  manna  is  white  and  faccharine.  But,  at  Bafira,  1 had  a fpecimen  (hewn 
me  of  the  manna  Tarandjubin,  which  is  gathered  in  Perfia,  from  a prickly  flirob ; it, 
as  well  as  the  former,  is  in  round  grains ; but  thefe  arc  yellowilh.  As  Arabia  Petrsea 
abounds  in  prickly  flirubs,  poffibly  this  manna  may  be  found  alfo  there ; although-  in 
tliofe  defart  places  it  cannot  be  very  plentiful.  Both  thefe  forts  of  manna  are  ufed  as 
fugar,  in  feverai  dilhes  of  meat,  cfpecially  paltry.  They  are  nourilhing,  and,  when  newly 
gathered,  have  no  purgative  qualities. 

The  cedar  grows  not  in  Arabia,  but  fcems  to  be  a tree  peculiar  to  Mount  Libanus. 
The  Arabians  have  little  wood  fit  for  building  ; their  trees  are  moHly  of  a light,  porous 
texture.  Sceura,  a new  genus  defcribed  by  Mr.  Forikal,  a tree  that  grows  on  the  lea* 
Chore,  is  fo  foft  a wood,  that  no  ufe  can  be  made  of  it. 


Chap.  CXLIII.  — The  Minerals  of  Arabia. 

IN  the  account  of  my  journey,  and  in  fpcaking  of  the  foil  of  Arabia,  I have  already 
had  fome  occafion  to  mention  the  nature  of  thole  Hones  of  which  the  hills  are  here 
compofed.  I have  likewife  fpoken  of  the  maffes  of  bafidtes  between  Iladie  and  Kachma, 
from  the  upper  parts  of  which  pentagonal  fragments  are  from  time  to  time  detached, 
and  darted  down  into  the  vallies. 

Befide  calcareous,  verifiable,  and  fand  Hones,  we  faw  alfo  a ferruginous  fpar,  mixed 
with  brown  or  white  felenite,  almoH  tranfparent.  We  found  likewife,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loheia,a  blueilh  gypfum,  a grcyilh  fchiflus,  and  fpheric  marcafiites,  in  beds 
of  grit-Hone  ; from  which  Hones  are  hewn  for  building.  Arabia  affords,  however.  Hones 
of  greater  value.  The  onyx  is  common  in  Yemen;  and  we  faw  even  quantities  of 
thefe  Hones  on  the  road  between  Taoes  and  Mount  Sumara.  In  a hill  near  the  town 
of  Damar  is  found  the  Hone  Ayek  Jemani,  which  is  in  the  highefi  eHimation  among 
the  Arabians.  It  is  of  a dark  red,  or  rather  a light  brown  colour,  and  feems  to  be  a 
fort  of  cornelian.  The  Arabians  fet  it  in  rings  or  bracelets,  and  afcribe  to  it  the  virtue 
of  Hopping  the  bleeding  of  wounds  when  inffantly  applied.  Among  the  Hones  of 
Mokha,  which  are,  properly  fpeaking,  Indian  cornelians,  brought  from  Surat  to  Arabia 
and  Europe,  pieces  are  often  found  which  bear  a perfect  refemblance  to  this  Ayek 
Jemani. 

I could  learn  nothing  of  the  precious  Hones,  properly  fo  called,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  be  found  in  Arabia.  It  does  not  feem  even  probable  that  emeralds  were  ever  found 
here.  The  hill  which  has  been  denominated  the  hill  of  emeralds  is  in  Egypt,  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  Arabic  Gulph,  and  forms  a part  of  that  large  chain  of  mountains 
which  are  compofed  chiefly  of  granite. 

We  faw  two  little  hills,  confifiing  almoH  entirely  of  foffile  fait ; one  near  Loheia, 
and  the  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hodeida.  Thofe  maffes  of  lalt  are  piled  up  in 
large  tranfparent  firata,  and  inclofed  in  a crull  of  calcareous  Hone.  The  Arabians 
formerly  dug  up  this  fait,  but  the  galleries  of  the  mines  have  funk  down,  and  it  is 
now  neglected.  We  were  told,  however,  that  foreign  vefl'els  fometimes  come  to 
lade  with  tlus  fait,  from  the  hill  near  the  ifle  of  Katneran,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hodeida. 

Arabia  does  not  appear  to  be  rich  in  metals.  The  old  Greek  and  Latin  writers  go 
even  fo  far  as  to  afferi  that  it  is  abfolutely  deftitute  of  iron.  This  is  not  true ; for 
grains  of  iron  are  to  be  feen  among  the  finds  which  are  walhed  down  by  the  rains. 
Magnets  are  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  the  province  of  Kufina ; and  at  Saade  are 
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iron  mines,  which  are  wrought  at  prefent.  It  mud,  however,  be  confeffed  thyt  the 
iron  of  Yemen  is  coarfe  and  brittle;  difadvantages  in  it  which  cannot  be  remedied. 
Befides,  the  fcarcity  of  wood  makes  this  iron  dearer  than  that  which  is  brought  horn 
didant  countries.  For  this  reafon,  iron  is  a commodity  which  Grangers  can  always  dif- 
pofe  of  to  advantage  in  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea. 

In  Oman  are  many  very  rich  lead  mines.  As  this  metal  is  more  eafily  fofible,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province  export  great  plenty  of  it.  This  trade  is  carried  on  from  the 
harbour  of  Mafkat. 

As  the  ancients  honoured  one  part  of  Arabia  with  the  title  of  Happy,  it  Ihould  feem 
that  they  mull  have  aferibed  to  it  all  poflible  advantages.  The  Greeks  and  Latins 
acordtngly  make  ample  mention  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  gold  which  this  country 
produced.  In  remote  times  poffibly,  when  the  Arabians  were  the  fadtors  of  the  trade 
to  India,  much  of  this  precious  metal  might  pafs  through  Arabia  into  Europe ; but 
that  gold  was  probably  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  India.  At  prefent,  at  lead,  there 
is  no  gold  mine  in  Arabia.  The  rivulets  bring  down  no  grains  of  this  metal  from  the 
hills ; nor  does  the  fand  Ihew  any  marks  of  lo  rich  an  intermixture.  A philofopher 
of  Loheia  drove  to  perfuade  us,  that  he  himfelf,  and  nobody  elfe,  was  acquainted  with 
fome  mines  in  the  country ; but  he  was  a babbler  to  whofc  dories  we  could  not  give  the 
flighted  credit. 

All  the  gold  now  circulating  in  Arabia  is  from  Abyflinia  or  Europe,  and  is  received 
in  payment  either  for  coffee,  or  for  India  goods,  which  are  fold  at  Jidda  or  Mokha.  The 
Imam  of  Sana,  when  he  wifhed,  fome  time  fince,  to  drike  a little  gold  coin,  was 
obliged  to  melt  down  foreign  money  for  the  purpofe.  The  gold  which  paffes  from. 
Europe  into  Arabia,  coniids  almod  altogether  of  Venetian  fequins.  On  this  account 
fome  Arabians  alked,  if  the  Venetians  were  the  only  nation  in  Europe  who  had  gold 
mines.  Others  fancied  that  the  Venetians  were  in  polL-ffion  of  the  philofopher’s  done. 

Thefe  prejudices  and  popular  rumours  ferve  to  keep  up  the  old  partiality  of  the 
Arabians  for  the  purfuit  of  the  art  of  tnmfmuting  other  fubdances  into  gold.  An 
Arabian  no  fooner  meets  with  an  obfeure  book  upon  this  fubjeft,  by  fome  pre- 
tended adept,  than  he  fets  himfelf  to  chemical  proceffes,  which  he  purfues  as  for 
as  the  circumdances  of  his  country  will  permit.  I have  already  given  the  dory  of 
two  alchymids  of  Beit  el  Fakih  who  had  ruined  themfelves  by  rcfearches  into  the  art 
of  making  gold.  This  fade  is  very  general  in  Arabia  ; mod  of  thofe  alchymical  en- 
thudads  think  themfelves  fure  of  fuccefs,  if  they  could  but  find  out  the  herb  which 
gilds  the  teeth,  and  gives  a yellow  colour  to  the  flelh  of  the  fheep  that  eat  it.  Even 
the  oil  of  this  plant  mud  he  of  a golden  colour.  It  is  called  Hafchifchet  ed  dab.  I 
was  allured  that  it  is  common  in  the  vales  of  Mount  Libanus,  and  is  alfo  to  be  found  on 
the  high  hills  ofYemen. 


VOYAGE  FROM  MOKHA  TO  BOMBAY. 

Chap.  CXLIV.  — Departure  from  Mokha. 

THE  veflel  belonging  to  Mr.  Scott,  with  whom  we  were  to  take  our  paffage  for 
Bombay,  having  been  detained  for  a confiderable  time  at  Mokha,  we  could  not  leave 
the  city  dll  the  13d  of  Augud  1763.  Although  Melfrs.  Cramer  and  Baurenfeind  were 
at  that  time  very  ill,  they,  however,  determined  pot  to  lofe  the  opportunity  of  leaving 
Arabia.  As  to  myfelf,  my  health  was  fo  far  re-eftablilhed,  that  1 could  lafely  venture 
■upon  the  voyage  to  India. 

The- 
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The  famous  (freight  of  Babel-Mandd,  where  the  Arabian  Gulph  joins  the  ocean, 
nnd  where  we  arrived  on  the  fecond  day  of  our  voyage,  may  be  about  ten  German 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  interfperfed  with  fmall  ifles,  of  which  that  neared  Africa  is 
called  Perim,  and  forms  with  the  African  continent  a channel,  through  which  (bins 
ufually  pafs,  notwithftanding  the  rapid  current  which  prevails  in  it.  In  the  fea,  be- 
tween Arabia  and  India,  there  is  generally  a rapid  current  driving  to  the  eaft,  with  fo 
much  violence,  that  it  is  impofftblc  to  reckon  the  rate  at  which  a ihip  rims  in  palling 
here.  In  this  fea  we  met  likewife  with  north  winds,  fo  cold  that  we  were  obliged  to  put 
on  warmer  clothes. 

In  this  firft  part  of  our  voyage,  Mr.  Cramer’s  health  feerned  to  recover  daily ; but 
Mr.  Baurenfeind  grew  worfe  and  worfe.  lie  funk  into  a deep  lethargy,  and  died  on 
the  29th  of  Augult.  The  defignsof  this  artift,  of  which  1 have  published  a part,  iuffi- 
ciently  befpeak  his  praife. 

Next  day  after  Mr.  Baurenfeind,  died  alfo  our  fervant,  Berggreen,  a Swede, who  had 
made  feveral  campaigns  in  the  fervice  of  a Colonel  of  Huffars.  This  man,  who  was 
naturally  rohufl,  and  had  been  inured  to  fatigue,  had  at  firft  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the 
hardfliips  of  a voyage  to  Arabia ; but  he  funk  under  them  at  laft,  as  Weil  as  Mr.  Cramer, 
as  I lhall  hereafter  relate. 

This  melancholy  fate  of  my  fellow-travellers  leads  me  to  recoiled  the  fimilar  end  of 
two  learned  travel!  rs  into  the  eaft,  which  deferves  to  be  made  known.  The  one  was 
Mr.Donati,who\vas  at  the  head  of  a focicty  ot  learned  Italiamgfent  by  the  king  of  Sardinia 
to  travel  in  Alia.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  this  fociety  quarrelled  among 
themfelves.  Mr.  Donati’s  companions  returned  to  Italy,  and  he  proceeded  alone  on  the 
journey,  attended  only  by  a young  interpreter  from  Kahira,  and  an  Italian  fervant.  He 
went  by  Damafcus  to  Bafra,  in  order  to  find  an  opportunity  of  palling  on  to  India.  But, 
being  naturally  impatient,  and  weary  of  waiting  for  an  European  vetfel,  he  embarked 
on  board  a fmall  open  ikilf,  in  which  he  purpofed  to  proceed  to  Mangalore,  on  the 
coaft  of  Malabar.  The  fatigue  was  too  much  for  him  ; and  he  died  on  board  this  vetfel, 
three  days  before  it  reached  India.  Before  his  death  he  gave  money  to  his  fervants  to 
carry  them  home ; but  this  the  Italian  lofing  all  at  play,  in  delpair,  turned  Mulfulman 
at  Mulkat. 

Mr.  Donati  was  well  qualified  to  make  the  mod  of  fuch  a journey  as  that  he  had 
undertaken.  His  knowledge  was  very  extend ve  ; and  he  poffefled  all  the  requilite 
firmnefs  and  activity  of  fpirit.  He  was  farther  polfelfed  of  a ftill  more  necelfary  qualify, 
courage,  which  danger  could  not  fubdue,  and  of  which  he  gave  frequent  prools 
in  Egypt,  when  attacked  by  the  Arabians,  who,  at  laft,  learned  to  refped  his 
intrepidity. 

This  philofopher  had  taken,  although  in  vain,  all  poflible  precautions  to  make  his 
papers  and  the  curioftties  which  he  had  collected  in  Egypt  and  Syria  reach  the  Sardinian 
court.  He  had  intruded  to  the  Arabs,  wiih  whom  he  tailed,  all  his  effetts,  begging 
them,  before  his  death,  to  convey  the  whole  to  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  who  would 
not  fail  to  forward  them  to  the  court  of  Turin.  I met  with  one  of  tfiofe  men 
in  India,  who  told  me  that  they  Itad  faithfully  difeharged  their  commidion,  and 
that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Donati’s  effects  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguele  viceroy. 
In  1772,  however,  nothing  had  been  obtained  from  him;  and  I know  not  if  any 
part  ot  the  decoded  traveller’s  effe&s  has  been  yet  received  in  Italy.  It  was  in 
1 7f>t  t t the  Arabs,  ou  board  whofe  veffel  Mr.  Donati  died,  were  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar. 
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The  other  learned  traveller  to  whom  I have  alluded,  was  a French  phyfician  named 
Simon,  well  (killed  in  natural  hiftory,  and  a conftderable  proficient  in  aftronomy.  He 
arrived  long  before  us  in  Syria,  and  was  well  received  by  his  Countrymen  at  Aleppo. 
Not  finding  leifure  enough  while  he  was  among  thofe  Europeans,  to  prolecutc  his  re- 
fearches,  he  went  to  Diarbekir,  in  the  hope  of  being  there  left  at  liberty  for  his  in- 
quiries. In  that  city  he  lodged  with  the  capuchins,  the  only  Europeans  in  the  place; 
but,  difgufted  by  the  mummeries  and  ridiculous  obfervanccs  of  thole  monks,  he,  in  a 
fit  of  defpair,  relolved  to  become  Mulfulman. 

Although  the  Turks  make  much  of  an  European  phyfician,  Mr.  Simon  faw  himfelf 
neglefted  as  fuon  as  he  had  made  profclfion  of  Mahometifm ; juft  as  if  he  had  loft 
his  (kill  in  his  profeflion,  with  the  change  of  his  religion.  Becoming  weary  of  Diarbekir, 
he  retired  to  Bagdad,  and  there  lived  by  the  fale  of  drugs,  and  the  praftice  of  medicine. 
Still  retaining,  however,  his  tafte  for  natural  hiftory,  he  continued  to  botanize  in  the 
adjacent  country  with  great  adhvity.  A Perfian  Khan  ill  the  neighbourhood,  whom 
he  had  rcfufed  to  vifit,  had  him  carried  off,  when  he  was  out  upon  one  of  his  botanical 
excurfions,  and  compelled  him  by  the  baftinado  to  prefcribe  for  him.  Mr.  Simon 
not  fucceeding  in  the  cure  of  the  Khan,  was  again  baftinadoed,  and  imprifoned.  The 
fucceffor  of  the  deceafed  Khan  being  likewife  fick,  and  learning  that  the  prifoner  was  an 
European  phyfician,  took  him  out  from  confinement,  and  entrufted  his  health  to 
his  care,  and  was  fortunately  cured  by  Mr.  Simon’s  (kill.  But  this  fuccefs  proved  only 
a fourcc  of  new  misfortunes  to  the  ill-fated  philofopher.  His  new  matter  refufed  him 
permiffion  to  return  to  Bagdad,  and  carried  him  with  him  in  all  his  campaigns,  in  the 
late  civil  war  in  Perfia.  In  one  of  thofe  expeditions,  an  enemy  furprifed  the  Khan,  and 
Mr.  Simon  was  (lain  on  that  occafion,  with  his  maiter,  and  their  whole  party. 

The  palfage  between  Arabia  and  India  was  formerly  thought  very  dangerous.  Ships 
were  carried  on  by  fo  rapid  a current,  that  they  could  neither  keep  their  reckoning,  nor 
diftinguilh  the  cosit  during  the  rainy  fcafon  : feveral  were  confequently  loft  on  the  low 
coafts  of  Malabar.  Thefc  misfortunes  have  ceafed  to  take  place,  fince  an  obfervation 
was  made,  which  has  been  thought  new,  although  Arrian  fpeaks  of  it  as  being  known 
to  the  ancients : in  the  Indian  ocean,  at  a certain  diftance  from  land,  a great  many 
water  ferpents,  from  12  to  13  inches  in  length,  are  to  be  feen  riling  above  the  furface 
of  the  water.  When  thefe  ferpents  are  feen,  they  are  an  indication  that  the  coaft  is 
exa£lly  two  degrees  diftant. 

We  faw  fome  of  thefe  ferpents,  for  the  firft  time,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of 
September;  on  the  nth  we  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay;  and  on  the  13th 
entered  the  city. 


Chap.  CXLV.  — Of  the  IJlt  and  the  City  of  Bombay. 

THE  ille  of  Bombay  is  two  German  miles  in  length,  by  rather  more  than  half  a mile 
in  breadth.  A narrow  channel  divides  it  from  another  finall  ifle  of  little  value,  called 
by  the  Englifh  Old  Woman’s  Illand.  Bombay  produces  nothing  but  cocoas  and  rice  ; 
and  on  the  (hore  a conftderable  quantity  of  fait  is  collefted.  The  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  bring  their  provifions  from  the  continent,  or  from  Salfet,  a large  and  fertile  ifiand 
not  far  from  Bombay,  and  belonging  to  the  Marattas.  Since  I left  India,  the  Englifh 
have  made  an  attempt  upon  Salfet,  which  is  indeed  very  much  in  their  power,  and 
the  public  papers  fay  that  they  have  been  fucccfsful.  1 know  not  whether  they  may 
be  able  to  maintain  themfelves  in  it  againft  the  Marattas,  whofe  armies  are  very 
numerous. 
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The  fea  breezes,  and  the  frequent  rains,  cool  the  atmofphere,  and  render  the  climate 
of  this  ifland  temperate.  Its  air  was  formerly  unhealthy  and  dangerous,  but  has  be. 
come  pure  fince  the  Englifh  drained  the  marfhes,  in  the  city  and  its  environs.  Still, 
however,  many  Europeans  die  fuddeniy  here ; but  they  are  new-comers,  who  (horten 
their  days  by  a mode  of  life  uui'uitable  to  the  climate ; eating  great  quantities  of  beef 
and  pork,  which  the  Indian  Legiflator  had  wifely  forbidden,  and  drinking  copioufly  of 
the  (Irong  wines  of  Portugal  in  the  hotteft  feafon.  They  likewife  perfift  obftinatefy  in 
wearing  the  European  drefs,  which  }>y  its  ligatures  impedes  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  by  confining  the  limbs  renders  the  heat  more  intolerable.  The  Orientals 
again  live  to  a great  age,  and  are  little  fubjeft  to  difeafes,  becaufe  they  keep  the  body  at 
eafe  in  wide  flowing  robes,  abllain  from  animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  and  eat  their 
principal  meal  in  the  evening  after  funfet. 

The  city  of  Bombay,  fituate  in  the  northern  part  of- the  ifland,  is  a quarter  of  a Ger- 
man mile  in  length  ; but  narrow.  It  is  defended  by  an  indifferent  citadel  towards  the 
fea,  and  at  the  middle  of  the  city.  On  the  land  fide  its  fortifications  are  very  good. 
During  the  war  the  Eaft  India  Company  expended  no  lefs  than  900,000  French  livres 
a-year,  in  the  cond  ruction  of  new  works  for  its  defence ; and,  although  thefe  works 
are  no  longer  carried  on  with  the  fame  activity,  yet  the  fortifications  of  Bombay  are 
flill  continued,  fo  that  it  mull  be  in  a fliurt  time  the  molt  confiderable  fortrefs  in  India. 
Befides  the  town,  there  are  in  the  ifland  fome  fmall  forts  fuflicient  to  protect  it  from 
any  irruption  of  the  Indians. 

In  this  city  are  feveral  handfome  buildings ; among  which  are  the  Director’s  palace, 
and  a large  and  elegant  church  near  it.  The  houfes  are  not  flat  roofed  here,  as  through 
the  reft  of  the  eaft,  but  are  covered  with  tiles  in  the  European  fafliion.  The  Englifh 
have  glafs  windows.  The  other  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  have  their  windows  of  fmall 
pieces  of  tranfparent  fhells  framed  in  wood,  which  renders  the  apartments  very  dark. 
In'thc  eaft  it  is  the  fefhion  to  live  during  the  dry  feafon  in  chambers  open  on  one  fide. 
The  houfes  of  Bombay  are  in  general  neither  fplendid  nor  commodious  in  any  great 
degree. 

The  harbour  is  fpacious,  and  Iheltcred  from  ail  winds.  A valuable  work,  which  has 
been  conftrufted  at  the  Company’s  expence,  is,  two  bafons,  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  in 
which  two  (hips  may  be  at  once  careened.  A third  is  now  preparing.  This  work, 
which  has  been  very  expenfive,  likewife  brings  in  a confiderable  annual  return. 
Strangers  pay  very  dear  for  liberty  to  careen  in  thefe  bafons.  While  I was  there  I f.*w 
a fhip  of  war  belonging  to  the  Imam  of  Sana,  which  he  had  fent  to  Bombay,  folely  on 
purpofe  that  it  might  be  refitted. 


Chap.  CXLYI.  — Of  the  Inhabitant 1 of  Bombay. 

THE  toleration  which  the  Englifh  grant  to  all  religions  has  rendered  this  ifland  very 
populous.  During  thefe  hundred  years,  for  which  it  nas  been  in  the  poiVeflion  of  the 
Company,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  greatly  increafed  ; fo  that  they  are  now 
reckoned  at  140,000  fouls,  although  within  thefe  twenty  years  they  did  not  amount 
to  70,000. 

Of  thefe  the  Europeans  are  naturally  the  lead  numerous  clafs ; and  this  the  rather 
as  they  do  not  marry,  and  their  numbers  confequently  do  not  multiply.  The  other 
inhabitants  are  Portuguese,  or  Indian  Catholics ; Hindoos,  the  original  poifelfore  of 
the  country;  I’erfians  from  Kerman;  Mahometans  of  different  fects ; and  in  the  laft 
place  fome  Oriental  Chriilians.  My  journey  to  Surat  will  afford  me  occafion  to  fpeak 
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more  at  length  of  the  Hindoos  and  Perfians,  who  chiefly  inhabit  the  invirons  of  this 
city ; adding  the  obfervations  I alfo  made  on  thefe  people  at  Surat. 

The  Kngiifh,  as  I have  mentioned,  have  an  handfome  church  at  Bombay,  but  only 
one  Englifh  clergyman  to  perform  the  fervice  of  religion  in  it ; and,  if  he  fhould  die, 
the  congregation  would  be  abfolutcly  deprived  of  a paftor;  for  the  Company  have 
no  chaplains  in  their  fhips,  and  entertain  no  clergy  in  their  fettlements  on  the 
coafl.  Wherefore,  when  a child  is  to  be  baptized,  which  is  not  often,  as  the  Kngiifh 
rarely  marry  in  India,  a Danifh  miffionary  is  fent  for,  to  adminifter  the  facrament  of 
baptifm. 

The  Catholics,  a fcanty  remainder  of  the  Portugucfe,  and  a great  number  of  In- 
dians, their  converts,  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Protcftants.  They  have 
abundance  of  prielfs,  as  well  Europeans  as  Indians,  who  attend  their  lludies  at  Goa. 
To  fuperintend  this  herd,  the  Pope  named  fotne  years  ago  a bifhop  of  Bombay,  but  the 
governor  of  the  ifland  fent  him  away,  declaring  that  they  needed  not  Catholic  priefts  of 
fo  high  a rank.  The  Catholic  churches  are  decent  buildings,  and  are  fumptuoufly 
ornamented  within.  The  Jews  had  once  a college  and  a church  in  the  middle  of  this 
iiland.  Their  college  is  at  prefent  the  country  houfe  of  the  Englifh  governor.  And  the 
old  church  has  been  converted  into  a fuite  of  affembly  rooms. 

All  religions,  as  I have  already  remarked,  are  here  indulged  in  thq  free  cxercife  of 
their  public  worfhip,  not  only  in  their  churches,  but  openly,  in  feflivals  and  proceffions, 
and  none  takes  offence  at  another.  Yet  Government  allows  not  the  Catholic  priefts  to 
give  a lopfe  to  their  zeal  for  making  profelytes.  When  any  perfon  choofes  to  become 
Catholic,  the  reafons  mull  be  laid  before  government,  and  if  they  are  judged  valid,  he 
is  then  allowed  to  profefs  his  converfion.  The  priefts  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining this  pel-million.  They,  however,  have  confiderable  fuccefs  in  converfion  among 
the  ftaves,  who,  being  llruck  with  the  pomp  of  the  Romifit  worlhip,  and  proud  of  wear- 
ing the  image  of  a faint  upon  their  breads,  choofe  rather  to  frequent  the  Catholic 
churches  than  any  others,  and  perfuade  their  countrymen,  as  they  fucceffively  arrive, 
to  follow  their  example.  I had  purchafed  a young  Catholic  negro  at  Bombay,  who 
was  alfo  born  of  Chrillian  parents,  and  intended  to  bring  him  with  me  into  Europe ; 
but,  fearing  afterwards  that  the  Muffulmans  in  Perfia  and  Turkey  might  give  me  trouble, 
and  pretend  that  I was  carrying  away  a Mahometan  boy,  in  order  to  make  him  a 
Chriftian,  1 gave  him  away  before  my  departure  from  India. 

Chap.  CXLVII.  — Of  the  Government  and  Power  of  the  Englifh  on  the  Coaft  of 

Malabar. 

THE  Engliffi  Eaft  IndiaC.ompany  govern  their  fettlements  in  a mode  of  adminiftradon 
different  from  that  of  the  Portugucfe  and  Dutch.  Thefe  laft  nations  intruft  the  difpofal 
of  all  places  to  the  power  of  a fingle  governor ; the  Portuguefe  to  the  viceroy  of  Goa ; 
the  Dutch  to  the  governor-general  of  Batavia.  The  conquefts  of  the  Englifh  are,  on 
the  contrary,  all  divided  into  four  independent  governments,  each  of  which  receives  its 
orders  immediately  from  the  Court  of  Directors  at  London.  The  feats  of  thefe  four 
governments  are,  Bombay  for  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  Madras  for  the  Coromandel  coaft, 
Calcutta  for  Bengal,  and  Bencoolen  for  the  iiland  of  Sumatra. 

Although  independent  of  one  another,  the  feveral  Englifh  governors  are,  however, 
obliged  to  lend  one  another  mutual  aid  in  extraordinary  exigencies.  On  a late  occafion, 
news  being  received  at  Bombay  of  an  iniurreflion,  the  council  of  Bombay,  without 
waiting  for  orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors  in  London,  fent  troops  and  ardllery  to 
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Calcutta.  Thefe  different  eflabliflunents  arc  all  governed  in  the  fame  manner.  AH 
proceffes  between  fubjefts  of  the  Company  are  determined  by  the  law  of  England. 

The  council  or  regency  of  Bombay  confifl  of  a governor,  with  the  title  of  prefident, 
and  twelve  counfellors,  who  are  all  merchants,  except  the  commander  of  the  troops, 
who  held  lately  the  rank  of  major.  The  Company  have  of  late  made  Tome  changes 
upon  this  arrangement.  The  prefident  mult  be  a military  man  ; the  commander  of 
the  troops  is  a brigadier,  and  has  a voice  in  the  council ; and  the  direflor  of  the  naval 
affairs  has  a place  among  the  twelve  counfellors  who  were  formerly  all  merchants.  The 
other  fervants  of  the  Company  are  factors  and  writers  of  different  ranks.  Thefe  rife 
from  lower  to  higher  places  in  the  order  of  feniority, — even  to  the  very  firll  offices, 
that  only  excepted  of  prefident;  who  is  nominated  by  the  Court  of  Direflors  in  London. 
The  fervants  of  the  Company  are  fometimes  transferred  from  one  department  to  an- 
other. Mr.  Spencer,  a very  intelligent  man,  who  was  a counfellor  at  Bombay  when  I 
was  there,  was  fi>on  after  transferred  to  the  place  of  firll  prefident  at  Calcutta. 

The  prefident  of  the  council  of  Bombay  is  obliged  to  refide  in  the  ifiand ; as  are  alfo 
thofe  counfellors  who  hold  the  offices  of  treafurer  and  infpedlor  of  the  Company’s  (lores. 
The  otl'.er  couniellors  are  fent  out  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  Company’s  trade  in 
the  ellablilhments  dependent  on  the  government  of  Bombay.  In  my  time,  the  direllors 
of  the  trade  at  Surat,  Tellicherry,  Anjengo,  and  Bafra,  were  members  of  the  council. 
In  three  of  thefe  places,  the  Company  have  forts  in  which  they  keep  up  garrifons  of 
fufficient  flrength.  Since  1 left  that  country,  the  Englifh  have  conquered  Baradfch,  a 
great  town,  north  from  Surat,  which  was  fubjell  to  a Nabob  or  its  own,  and  was 
formerly  the  feat  of  a Dutch  faflory.  A counfellor  from  Bombay  now  refides  as  director 
in  this  city. 

FaSors  are  fent  to  the  inferior  fettlements  ; fuch  as,  in  the  province  of  Scindi,  the 
great  city  of  Tatta,  the  feat  of  the  foveieign  of  the  country ; Lscr  Bunder  ; and  Schah 
Bunder.  The  Company  have  likewife  factors  at  Abu  Schaihr,  Cambay,  Onor,  Calicut, 
and  even  in  the  fort  of  Victoria.  Tins  fort  (lands  on  a great  river,  which  holds  its 
courfe  through  the  interior  country,  even  to  as  great  diflance  as  Puna,  the  feat  of  the 
chief  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  Englifh  acquired  this  place,  with  fome  adjacent  villages, 
from  the  Mahrattas,  in  exchange  for  Geri,  a fortrefs  once  belonging  to  the  famous 
Angria,  of  which  they  had  taken  poffeflion.  The  Company  expelled,  that,  by  means 
of  this  river,  they  might  extend  their  trade  through  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas. 
This  project  having,  however,  failed,  they  avail  themfclves  of  the  fort,  and  purchafc 
butcher  meats  from  the  Mahometans  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  Hindoos  about  Bom* 
bay  will  not  fell  their  cattle  for  (laughter. 

It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company  to  fend  its  fervants  fucceffively  to  different 
places,  before  they  axe  advanced  to  the  firll  employments.  Faflors  thus  gain  a know- 
ledge of  the  affairs  of  all  the  different  fettlements  fubjeCl  to  the  government,  of  which 
they  are  afterwards  to  be  counfellors.  The  Company,  however,  allows  but  very  mo- 
derate falaries  to  its  factors  and  directors.  But  they  are  permitted  to  trade  on  their 
own  account  in  India  only  from  Delegoa  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  China,  and 
northward,  as  far  as  Jidda  and  Bafra.  By  means  of  this  extenfive  trade  chiefly,  do  the 
Directors  acquire  that  wealth  which  is  the  aJloiufhment  and  envy  of  their  countrymen  in 
Europe. 

Thefe  advantages  for  the  acquifition  of  wealth  in  trade,  are  referved  for  the  Englifh 
cxclufively.  The  Company  admit  ftrangers  into  none  but  the  military  department  of 
their  fervice.  In  it  they  mufl  enter  the  lowed  rank ; but  advancement  is  pretty  rapid 
for  their  mode  of  life  cuts  off  the  officers  very  fall.  At  Bombay,  I faw  officers  from 
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various  nations  ; chiefly  however  Germans  and  Swifs.  The  troops  are  well  paid  ; but 
I could  not  think  the  fervice  agreeable ; for  the  writers,  who  are  more  direftly  in  the 
career  of  advancement,  look  upon  the  foldiers  with  that  contempt,  which  monied  men 
commonly  think  themfelves  entitled  to  (hew  for  perfons  who  are  in  their  pay. 

In  the  government  of  which  Bombay  is  the  centre,  the  Company  maintain  feventeen 
companies  of  regular  troops,  confiding  each  of  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  men,  with 
three  companies  of  artillery.  The  foldiers  are  moflly  Europeans,  except  fomeTopafes, 
or  Cathode  Indians,  drelled  in  the  European  fafliion.  At  Bombay  there  is  alfo  a body 
of  three  thoufand  Sepoys,  or  Indian  foldiers.  Pagan  and  Mahometan,  who  wear  their  own 
original  drefs,  and  are  commanded  by  their  own  officers.  Each  company  of  this  corps 
has  an  inferior  European  officer  to  teacii  the  Sepoys  their  exercife  j for,  when  com- 
manded by  Europeans,  they  form  good  troops.  At  Surat,  the  Company  have  in  their 
pay  a fmall  corps  of  Arabs  from  the  Perfian  Gulph,  who  are  in  l'uch  high  reputation 
in  India  for  their  courage,  that  every  Rajah  defires  to  have  fome  in  his  fervice. 

The  artillery  of  Bombay  is  in  very  good  condition,  owing  to  the  care  of  a Swede, 
w hom  the  Englifh  fent  out  in  1752,  and  who  brought  with  him  a company  of  gunners, 
whom  he  had  raifed  in  Germany.  Bombay  was  thus  furnifhed  with  a good  number 
of  able  workmen,  chiefly  mafons  and  carpenters.  Thofe  Germans  likewife  engaged 
many  of  their  countrymen  to  leave  the  Dutch,  and  enter  into  the  Englifli  fervice. 

The  whole  coad  from  Bombay  to  Bafra  is  inhabited  by  people  addicted  to  piracy,  fuch 
as  the  Malays,  the  Sangeries,  the  Kulis,  the  Arabs,  with  other  petty  nations.  Ii  might 
be  eafy  for  the  Englifli  to  exterminate  thefc  pirates;  as  they  (hewed  in  1765,  by  pof- 
lefling  themfelves  of  the  territory  of  the  Malayans ; which,  however,  they  "loon  after 
ceded  to  the  Indians  for  a round  fum  of  money.  But  it  is  the  Company’s  intered  to 
leave  thofe  plunderers  to  fcour  the  feas,  and  hinder  other  nations  from  failing  in  the 
fame  latitudes.  The  Englifli  are  therefore  content  with  prote&ing  their  own  trade ; 
for  which  purpofe  they  maintain  in  the  government  of  Bombay  eight  or  ten  fmall  (hips 
of  war,  with  a number  of  armed  barks.  The  Indians  dare  not  travel  from  one  port  to 
another,  otherwife  than  in  caravans,  and  under  the  protection  of  an  Englifli  veflel,  for 
which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  very  dear. 

The  Company  find  it  not  ncceflary  to  pay  their  court  in  a particular  manner  to  any 
nation  in  thofe  latitudes,  except  the  Mahrattas,  who  are  mailers  of  the  coad  and  of 
the  ifles  about  Bombay,  and  by  confequence  in  fome  meafure  mailers  of  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  this  fettlcment.  The  marine  force  of  the  Mahrattas  is  not  formidable  ; but  they 
can  bring  80,000  cavalry  into  the  field.  This  refidue  of  the  old  Indians,  retired 
among  the  hills,  (till  retain  power  which  renders  them  formidable  to  the  Moguls.  The 
great  Aureugzebe,  to  keep  peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  granted  them  a fourth  of  the 
cudoms  paid  by  fcveral  provinces  ; a revenue  ivhich  they  have  found  means  to  enlarge 
Cnee  the  rife  of  the  lad  troubles  in  Indodan.  They  ventured  to  attack  the  Englifli, 
in  a time  of  peace,  and  in  1765  took  a man  of  war  pertaining  to  that  nation.  The 
Company,  inllead  of  revenging  this  infult,  thoeght  it  more  prudent  to  fettle  the  affair 
amicably.  The  fovereign  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  is  a Bramin,  as  are  alfo  his  principal 
officers,  refides  at  Puna,  a great  town  in  the  interior  country.  He  farms  out  his  pro- 
vinces to  the  Bramins,  who  again  employ  under-farmers  of  their  own  calf.  Accord- 
ing to  accounts,  the  government  of  this  nation  is  good,  although  arbitrary.  Judice  is 
impartially  adminidered ; agriculture  and  manu failures  flourifh  ; and  the  country  is 
very  populous.  The  Mahrattas,  although  they  thus  praltife  judice  among  themfelves, 
are,  however,  guilty  of  great  barbarities  in  their  frequent  ineuxfions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring 
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boaring  provinces  under  the  government  of  Mahometans.  They  pillage  and  lay  wade  all 
before  them  in  the  niofl  cruel  maimer. 


Chap.  CXLVIII.  — Of  the  Trade  of  Bombay. 

THE  permiflion  which  the  Company’s  fervants  enjoy  of  trading  on  their  own  ac- 
count, appears  to  many  perfons  to  be  injurious  to  the  interefls  of  the  Company.  It 
mull  be  confefled  that  this  private  trade  is  liable  to  abufes,  and  may  on  certain  occafions 
prove  hurtful  to  that  of  the  Company.  Yet,  judging  upon  the  whole,  I am  induced 
to  think  it  advantageous  alike  to  the  mailers  and  to  the  fervants.  A liberty  of  trading 
on  their  own  account  infpires  factors  with  fpirit  and  activity,  and  affords  them  means 
of  acquiring  fuller  information  concerning  various  branches  of  commerce.  Thus  is  the 
trade  in  general  benefited,  and  bu finds  extended. 

A recent  inftance  will  Ihew  both  the  good  and  the  bad  fide  of  this  account.  In  the 
lirfl  part  of  my  work,  I have  mentioned  the  privilege  the  F.nglilh  enjoy  at  Jidda,  of 
paying  lower  duties  than  any  other  nation.  Since  the  extenfion  of  their  conquefts  in 
Inula,  they  have  engroffed  almofl  the  whole  trade  of  the  Red  Sea;  fo  that  few  (hips  from 
other  nations  now  reforting  to  Jidda,  the  cuffoms  of  that  city  have  confiderably  declined. 
The  Turks  and  Arabs,  not  daring  to  raife  thofe  duties,  in  violation  of  the  tenor  of 
their  treaties  with  the  Englifli,  contrived  to  make  the  purchafer  of  goods  imported  by 
fhips  from  Bombay  pay  a fecond  duty.  This  falling  ultimately  upon  the  Englifli  mer- 
chants, the  Company  complained,  but  could  obtain  no  redrefs.  They  then  threatened 
to  forfake  the  harbour  of  Jidda,  and  to  fend  their  fhips  ftraight  to  Suez.  The  Turks 
and  Arabs,  confidering  the  navigation  of  the  Arabian  Gulph  as  the  moll  dangerous  in  the 
world,  paid  no  attention  to  thofe  menaces. 

At  laft,  Mr.  Holford,  an  able  Teaman,  determined  to  accomplilh  them.  To  this  end, 
it  was  neceffary  to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  regency  of  Cairo,  and  affurance  of  good 
treatment  at  Suez.  Ali  Bev,  who  was  then  mailer  of  Egypt,  giving  himfelf  no  concern 
about  the  intereft  of  the  Pacha  of  Jidda,  or  of  the  Sherriffeof  Mecca,  offered  the  Englifli 
■the  moll  advantageous  conditions;  hoping  to  derive  great  profits  from  the  Indian  trade 
running  in  this  new  channel.  Since  Mr.  Holford,  in  1773,  made  a fuccefsful  voyage  up 
the  Arabic  Gulph,  and  conduced  the  firft  Englilh  fhips  ftraight  to  Suez,  feveral  vclfels 
have  every  year  failed  from  India  for  this  port.  In  1776,  five  of  thofe  Englilh  fhips 
entered  the  harbour  of  Suez.  The  pafliige  has  been  found  fo  Ihort  and  convenient, 
that  the  regency  of  Bombay  now  fend  their  couriers  by  the  way  of  Suez  to  England. 
In  this  way,  they  receive  anfwers  to  their  difpatches  within  the  fame  length  of  time 
which  was  formerly  confumed  in  the  conveyance  of  their  packets  to  London. 

But,  this  change  in  the  condufl  of  this  trade,  is  not  yet  of  long  Handing.  By  the 
diminution  of  the  expences  of  freight  which  it  produced,  the  Englilh  reduced  the  prices 
of  India  goods  fo  confiderably,  through  all  the  Levant,  that  the  Company  no  longer 
found  fale  for  thofe  fluffs  which  they  had  been  accuflomed  to  fend  from  London  to  the 
I.evant.  They  have,  therefore,  prohibited  their  factors  from  trading,  on  their  own  ac. 
count,  from  India  ftiaight  to  Suez.  But,  as  this  trade  has  been  once  opened,  the 
Company  might  fend  their  own  fhips  to  Egypt.  The  only  confideration  to  hinder 
them,  Ls,  that  of  the  inflabiliry  of  the  government  of  Cairo,  and  the  frequent  difturbances 
which  render  Egypt  unfafe  for  the  merchant. 

All  the  Engiifh  fhips  for  India  fail  to  one  of  the  four  principal  fcttlements.  Thofe 
■which  fail  for  Bombay  are  commonly  five  months  in  their  paffage.  In  one  inflance, 
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the  voyage  is  known  to  have  been  performed  in  three  months  and  eighteen  days.  Few 
of  thofe  (hips,  of  which  there  arrive  commonly  four  in  the  year,  return  to  Europe  im. 
mediately  after  difeharging  their  cargoes.  They,  for  the  mod  part,  make  fir  ft  fome 
voyage  to  a different  fettlement,  as  far  often  as  China,  by  which  they  gain  confiderable 
freights,  when  the  governor  favours  them  fo  far  as  to  grant  them  his  permiflion.  Each 
of  thefe  fhips  was  formerly  to  Like  out  40,000  crowns  j but,  fince  the  Company  have 
acquired  fuch  an  extent  of  territory  in  India,  they  have  no  neceflity  to  fend  ready  money 
from  London  to  their  fertlements. 

The  principal  article  with  which  the  fiiips  from  India  are  freighted,  is  cloth  of  all 
forts,  which  is  fold  moilly  at  Bafra,  and  in  Perfia.  The  others  are  cochineal,  ivory, 
iron,  copper,  guns,  arms,  &c.  The  crew  of  thefe  (hips  carry  out  likewife,  each  man, 
a parcel  of  goods,  on  his  own  account.  A great  part  of  the  cargoes  of  thefe  fliips  is 
publicly  fold,  foon  after  they  are  unladen.  The  Indian  merchants  gather  in  to  the 
fale ; and  the  goods  arc  dffpoied  of  by  auction,  to  the  highelt  bidder.  The  remainder 
are  carried  to  the  dependent  fettlements. 

The  (hips  return  to  Europe,  laden  with  pepper  from  Malabar,  faltpctre  from  Scindi, 
and  (lulls  from  Surat.  The  crews  carry  home  parcels  of  perfumes,  gums,  and  fpiccries 
of  different  forts,  the  produce  of  India. 


Chap.  CXLIX.  — Antiquities  of  the  Jfle  Elephanta. 

THIS  fmall  ifle,  fituate  near  Bombay,  belongs  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  is  inhabited  by 
an  hundred  poor  Indian  families.  Its  proper  name  is  Gali  Pcuri.  The  Europeans 
call  it  Elephanta,  from  the  ftatue  of  an  elephant  formed  of  black  (lone,  which  Hands 
in  this  bland,  in  the  open  plain,  near  the  fltorc.  This  ifland  being  of  fmall  importance, 
the  M iLrattas  take  no  care  of  it ; and  the  Englifh  are  at  liberty  to  vifit  it  without 
p.iii’ports,  which  are  requiiite,  when  they  go  to  the  ifle  of  Salfet. 

Several  travellers  mention  the  ifle  of  Elephanta,  and  the  Indian  temple  in  it ; but 
this  only  in  a tranfient  manner,  and  without  feeming  to  have  known  all  the  importance 
of  thofe  remains  of  remote  antiquity.  To  me  the  temple  appeared  fo  remarkable, 
that  1 viiitcd  the  ifland  three  different  times,  in  order  to  draw,  and  deferibe  its 
curiofilies. 

It  is  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  the  fame  in  breadth,  without  including 
the  meafuretnent  of  the  chapels  and  the  adjacent  chambers.  Its  height  within  is  nearly 
fifteen  feet,  although  the  floor  has  been  greatly  raffed  by  the  acceflion  of  duff,  and  of  the 
fediment  of  the  water  which  falls  into  it  in  the  rainy  feafon.  The  whole  of  this  vaft 
firu&ure,  fituate  in  a hill  of  confiderable  height,  is  cut  out  in  the  folid  rock.  The 
pillars  fupporting  the  roof  are  alfo  parts  of  the  rock  which  have  been  left  Handing 
by  the  arcluteft.  They  are  of  an  uncommon  order  j but  have  an  agreeable  enough 
effeft. 

The  walls  of  this  temple  are  ornamented  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  fo  prominent,  that 
they  are  joined  to  the  rock  only  by  the  back.  Many  of  thefe  figures  are  of  a coloffal 
fize  ; being  fome  10,  fome  12,  and  fome  even  14  feet  high.  Neither  in  defign,  nor 
in  execution,  indeed,  can  thefe  bas-reliefs  be  compared  with  the  works  of  the  Grecian 
fculptors.  But  they  are  greatly  fuperior  in  elegance  to  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  fculpturc.  They  are  alfo  finer  than  the  bas-reliefs  from  the  ruins  of  Per- 
fepolts.  No  doubt,  then,  but  the  arts  wert&ultivated  by  the  ancient  Indians  with  better 
fucceis  than  is  commonly  fuppofed. 
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Probably  thofe  figures  mark  events  relative  to  the  mythology  and  fabulous  hidory  of 
the  Indians,  for  they  feem  to  be  reprefentative  of  gods  and  heroes.  But,  to  be  able  to 
undcrfbnd  them,  we  (hould  know  more  than  we  at  prefent  do  of  the  manners  and  re- 
ligion of  this  ancient  nation.  The  modem  Indians  are  fo  ignorant,  that  I could  obtain 
from  them  no  information  concerning  thofe  antiquities.  One  man  who  pretended  to 
explain  the  charafter  of  one  of  the  larged  datues,  affured  me  that  it  was  Kaun,  one 
of  their  ancient  fabulous  princes,  famous  for  his  cruelties  committed  upon  his  filler’s 
children.  The  datue,  which  is  in  other  refpe&s  well  formed,  has  eight  arms ; an  em- 
blem of  power,  which  the  Indians  give  to  their  allegorical  figures. 

I have  given  defigns  of  thefe  allegorical  figures  (in  the  larger  works),  which  will 
make  them  better  underftood  than  dry  defeription  can.  There  are,  however,  fonie 
particulars  about  them,  which  prove  the  liability  of  the  manners  of  the  Indians,  and 
afford  point#  for  the  comparifon  of  ancient  with  modem  cuftoms.  None  of  thefe  figures 
has  a beard ; and  all  of  them  very  fcanty  whilkers.  At  prefent,  the  young  Indians  wear 
all  whilkers ; and  fuch  as  are  advanced  in  life  leave  commonly  the  whole  beard  to 
grow.  The  lips  of  thefe  figures  are  always  thick ; and  their  ears  are  lengthened 
out  by  large  pendents ; ornaments  which  they  almoll  all  wear.  Several  of  them 
wear  a fmall  cord,  in  the  falhion  of  a fcarf ; a mode  now  prevalent  among  the 
Bramins. 

One  woman  has  but  a fingle  bread ; from  which  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  dory  of 
the  Amazons  was  not  unknown  to  the  old  Indians.  Several  figures,  as  well  mafeuline 
as  feminine,  have  one  arm  leaning  on  the  head  of  a male,  or  a female  dwarf ; from 
which  it  Ihould  feem  that  thefe  monders  of  the  human  fpecies  have  always  been  an 
objeft  of  luxury  and  magnificence  among  the  tadelefe  great.  Several  of  thefe  figures 
have  hair  on  the  head,  which  feems  not  to  be  of  its  native  growth,  but  is  perfectly 
like  a wig ; fo  that  this  covering  for  the  head  appears  to  be  of  very  ancient  invention. 
The  female  bofom  is  always  perfectly  round ; from  which  it  feems  that  the  Indian 
falhion  of  wearing  thin  wooden  cafes  upon  the  breads  is  alfo  very  ancient.  One 
woman  too  appears  bearing  her  child  in  the  fame  attitude  which  is  dill  in  ufe  among 
the  Indians,  and  which  forms  thofe  children  to  dand  firmly  upon  their  feet  and 
kgs. 

The  head  drefs  of  thefe  female  figures  is  commonly  an  high-crowned  bonnet.  I 
have,  however,  obferved  alfo  a turban.  Some  are  bare-headed,  and  have  their  hair 
at  lead  W’ell  combed,  if  it  is  not  rather  a periwig  they  wear.  Several  are  naked.  The 
drefs  of  others  is  more  nearly  like  that  or  the  modems.  Some  of  the  women  wear  a 
cap.  In  many  places  the  handkerchief,  dill  ufed  through  all  India,  is  obfervable  in  the 
hands  of  the  inferior  figures. 

In  feveral  parts  of  thefe  bas-reliefs  appears  the  famous  Cobra  de  Capello,  a fort  of 
ferpent,  which  the  human  figures  treat  with  great  familiarity.  Thefe  ferpents  are  dill 
very  common  in  the  ille  of  Elephanta,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  not  afraid  of  them, 
but  fay  that  they  are  friendly  to  man,  and  do  no  harm,  unlefs  when  intentionally  pro- 
voked. Certain  it  is,  however,  that  their  bite  is  mortal. 

On  each  fide  of  this  temple  is  a chapel,  nine  feet  high,  confequently  lower  than  the 
principal  building.  The  walls  of  thefe  chapels  are  alfo  covered  with  bas-relief  figures, 
on  a fmaller  fc.de  than  thofe  upon  the  walls  of  the  temple.  Behind  the  chapels  are 
three  chambers,  the  wails  of  which  difplay  no  fculptures ; their  ufes  I could  not 
conjecture. 

The  ftnalled  of  the  chapels,  having  no  fculptured  figure,  but  that  of  the  God  Gounis, 
is  dill  in  a date  of  neat  preservation,  which  mud  be  owing  to  the  cares  of  the  prefent 
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inhabitants,  whom  I faw  repair  thither  to  perform  their  devotions.  Before  the  entrance 
into  this  chapel,  I found  a pile  of  lhapelefs  (tones,  newly  bedaubed  with  red  paint  I 
fhould  fuppofe  that  the  modern  Indians  no  longer  adore  their  ancient  Gods,  but  have 
adopted  new  objefts  of  worth  ip,  whom  they  reprefent  by  (tones  painted  red,  for  want 
of  more  artificial  (tatues.  In  many  places  through  India,  indeed,  may  be  feen  fimilar 
piles  of  red  (tones,  which  are  held  in  high  veneration  among  a people  who  have  now 
almoft  entirely  loft  all  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  reft  of  the  temple  being  perfe&ly  neglected,  is  now  the  haunt  of  ferpents  and 
beads  of  prey.  One  dares  not  enter  it  without  firft  making  feveral  difeharges  of  fire 
arms,  to  expel  thofe  creatures.  Even  after  ufing  this  precaution,  a Dutchman  was 
once  in  great  danger  from  fwarms  of  wafps  of  a peculiar  fpccies,  which  he  had 
roufed  from  their  nefts  with  his  gun.  In  the  hot  feafon  horned  cattle  refort  to  the 
lower  chambers  of  the  temple,  to  drink  of  the  water  which  is  depofited  there  during 
the  rains. 

As  little  is  there  any  hope  of  obtaining  any  information  from  the  prefent  inhabitants 
of  the  iftand,  concerning  the  period  wlien  this  temple  was  built.  Thofe  good  folk* 
relate  with  fimplicfty,  that  a number  of  ftrangers  came  one  night  into  the  ifland,  and 
reared  this  edifice  before  the  return  of  day-light.  Men  feem  fond  of  the  marvellous  iri 
India,  as  elfewhere. 

On  a hill,  at  a final!  diftance,  there  is  find  to  be  another  temple.  But,  to  it,  there  is 
no  open  road  ; and,  as  the  grafs  was  at  that  time  very  tall,  my  guides  would  not  ac- 
company me  thither,  for  fear  of  ferpents  and  wild  animals. 

Befides,  this  is  not  the  only  old  temple  remaining  in  India.  I have  already  .men- 
tioned thofe  in  the  i(le  of  Salfet,  three  of  which  (landing  at  Kanari,  Ponifcr,  and  Mon- 
pefer,  have  been  deferibed  by  M.  Anquetil.  I have  already  mentioned,  that  accefs  into 
this  iiland  cannot  be  obtained  without  a paflport  from  the  Mahratta  governor  at  Tana, 
or  perhaps  from  the  fovereign.  Such  a paflport  I durft  not  a(k,  for  the  purpofe  of 
- gratifying  my  curiofiry  as  to  the  temples ; as  the  Mahrattas  had  lately  feized  a veflel, 
and  were  not,  even  then,  in  a good  underftanding  with  the  Englilh. 

Freyer  has  deferibed  the  temple  of  Dunganes,  and  Thevenot  that  of  Uoura,  both 
hewn  out  in  the  folic!  rock,  like  that  of  Elephanta.  Near  Fort  Victoria  is  another 
very  large  temple,  hewn  out  alfo  in  folid  rock,  and  divided  into  twenty-five  feparatc 
chambers.  One  perfectly  like  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Teridfchanapalli. 

Thefe  monuments  of  the  ancient  fplendor  of  the  Indians  deferve,  upon  feveral  ac- 
counts, the  attention  of  our  men  of  learning.  We  go  to  fee  pyramids  nowife  worthy 
of  comparifon  with  thefe  pagodas.  It  would  require  more  labour  and  (kill  to  cut  out 
fuch  fpacious  apartments  in  rocks,  and  to  ornament  them  with  fuch  large  and  beautiful 
pieces  of  fculpture,  than  to  raife  thofe  huge  piles  of  foft,  calcareous  ftones,  which  the 
builder  found  ready  at  his  hand.  The  pyramids  appear  to  have  been  reared,  by  the  toil 
of  barbarous  flavery  ; the  temples  of  India  are  the  works  of  a magnificent  and  en- 
lightened people. 

The  Indians  are,  befides,  the  mod  ancient  of  the  nations  whofe  hiftory  is  known, 
and  have  beft  retained  their  ancient  ufages  and  opinions.  Wc  know  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  other  countries  in  the  eaft,  the  Greeks,  and  perhaps  too  the  Egyptians*  drew 
the  firft  elements  of  their  knowledge  from  India.  It  may  farther  be  prelumed,  that 
the  examination  of  Indian  antiquities  would  throw  new  fight  on  thofe  opinions  and 
modes  of  worlhip  which  were  by  degrees  dffiufed  through  other  parts  of  the  eaft,  arid 
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fpread  at  1*11  into  Europe.  Tbefc  difcoveries,  again,  would  throw  new  light  on  the 

antiquities  of  other  nations. 

Thefe  hopes  are  the  more  plauftble,  as  the  Indians  have  ftill  books  which  were  written 
in  the  moft  remote  times,  and  of  which  the  language  is  at  prefent  underftaod.  The 
books  might  explain  the  monuments  ; and  the  monuments  again  might  ferve  as  a com- 
mentary upon  thofe  books,  and  the  hillory  of  the  nation. 

It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  fome  enlightened  fcholars  would  undertake  a voyage  into 
India,  for  the  purpofe  of  inveftigating  its  antiquities.  But,  fuch  an  undertaking  is  more 
than  can  be  expected  from  any  private  perfon,  and  might  be  worthy  of  the  patronage  of 
a prince  or  a nation.  The  Portuguefe,  who  were  for  two  centuries  mailers  of  Salfet,  mull 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  thefe  temples,  for  they  converted  that  of  Kanari  into  a 
church.  But,  inftead  of  feeking  to  make  thofe  monuments  known  to  other  nations, 
they  fought  to  conceal  them,  and  covered  the  fineft  of  the  bas-reliefs  with  plalter.  The 
Englifh,  although  they  have  been  fettled  at  Bombay  for  thefe  hundred  years  now, 
have  ftill  negledled  thefe  refearches.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  they  will  at  length 
think  of  meriting  the  gratitude  of  the  public,  by  bringing  thofe  hidden  curiofities  to 
light,  which  lie  in  the  extenfive  conquefts  on  the  continent,  now  poffcffed  by  that 
nation. 


VOYAGE  TO  SURAT. 

Chap.  CL.  — Occafitn  of  tbii  Voyage,  and  Departure  from  Bombay . 

THE  reader  will  recollefl,  that  Mr.  Cramer  and  I were  both  fick  when  we  arrived  at 
3ombay  in  September  1763.  Our  intention  was  to  return  into  Europe  through 
Turkey,  and  to  take  our  palVagc  on  board  a fhip  of  the  Company’s  which  was  to  fail 
from  Bafra  the  beginning  of  the  next  year ; but,  the  ftatc  of  our  health  would  not 
allow  us  to  take  that  opportunity.  Mr.  Cramer,  finking  at  length  under  liis  complaints, 
died  at  Bombay,  on  the  1 oth  of  February  1 764,  in  fpite  of  the  cares  of  a fkilful  Englifh 
phyfician. 

Being  now  the  foie  furvivor  of  all  our  party,  I thought  it  my  duty  to  attend  to  my 
own  prefervation,  and  to  provide  for  the  fafe  conveyance  of  our  papers  to  Europe,  as 
1 feared  that  thefe  would  be  loft,  if  I alfo  fhould  die  by  the  way.  Forefeeing  that  I 
fhould  have  to  undergo  the  fame  fatigues  in  pafling  through  Turkey,  which  I had 
already  encountered  in  Arabia,  and  which  the  weak  (late  of  my  health  was  unfit  to  bear, 
I refolved  to  fet  out  ftraight  for  London,  by  the  firft  fhip  which  fhould  fail  for  Europe. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  gratify  my  curiofity  with  a fight  of  Surat,  I took  the  opportunity 
of  going  on  board  an  Englifh  fhip  bound  on  a voyage  to  that  port. 

We  failed  from  Bombay  on  the  24th  of  Marcn  1 764,  and  were  obliged  to  Hop  at 
Mabim,  a fmall  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ifle,  where  a member  of  the  Council 
of  Bombay  conflantly  refides.  An  incident  which  took  place  at  this  time  may  ferve  as 
an  inflance  of  the  military  fpirit  and  (kill  of  the  Portuguefe.  Proud  of  their  ancient 
conquefts,  they  fcom  to  make  peace  with  any  of  the  Indian  nations,  all  of  whom  they 
regard  as  rebels.  Being  thus  in  terms  of  continual  hoftility  with  their  neighbours,  they 
dare  not  fail  thofe  feas  without  an  efcort.  A fmall  fleet  of  merchant  (hips  bound 
from  Goa  to  Diu,  under  the  proteftion  of  two  frigates,  was  feen,  one  evening,  off 
Bombay.  In  the  night  we  heard  a brifk  firing  of  guns,  and  imagined  that  the  Porto- 
guefe  were  engaged  with  the  Mahrattas.  But,  in  the  morning,  it  appeared  that  their 
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exploits  had  ended  merely  in  the  definition  of  a quantity  of  bamboos,  from  30  to  40 
feet  high,  which  the  fifhermen  had  fet  up  in  a fand  bank  for  the  purpofes  of  their  fiftiing. 
Thofe  valiant  Portuguefe  had  taken  the  bamboos  for  the  malts  of  an  hoflile  fleet.  To 
crown  their  glory,  the  admiral  found  himfelf  compelled  by  the  governor  of  Bombay  to 
pay  damages  to  the  fifhermen. 

On  the  46th  of  March  we  arrived  in  the  road  of  Surat,  at  the  diftanee  of  three 
German  miles  from  the  city.  We  went  on  fhore  at  Domus,  a village  diflinguifhed  by 
-the  refidence  of  fome  priefts,  and  by  a vaft  Indian  fig-tree,  which  is  held  in  high  vene- 
ration. Of  this  tree  (the  Ficus  vafta  of  Linnaeus),  I have  already  fpoken  in  giving  the 
natural  hiftory  of  Arabia.  To  the  defeription  above  given  of  it,  I may  here  add,  that 
it  grows  to  a great  age ; the  new  (hoots  from  the  branches  of  the  primary  flem  continu- 
ing to  nourifh  the  top  of  the  tree,  even  after  the  parent  (lock  is  entirely  decayed. 

At  Domus  we  took  a Kakkrc,  the  carriage  common  in  the  country',  which  is  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  a covered  cart,  drawn  by  two  oxen,  which  are  driven  by  a peafant 
Tested  on  the  pole.  I hail  here  an  inflance  of  rite  great  drynefs  of  this  country,  for 
the  movement  of  our  light  carriage  raifed  a cloud  of  duft.  about  us.  I never  fuf- 
fered  fo  much  from  the  dull,  even  in  caravans  of  fome  hundreds  of  camels,  horfes, 
and  mules. 


Chap.  CLI.  — Of  the  City  of  Surat,  and  iti  Environs. 

THIS  city  (lands  in  a large  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  banks  of  a confidefable  river, 
named  Tappi.  On  the  land  fide,  it  is  encompaffed  with  two  brick  walls,  which'divide 
it  into  the  inner  and  the  outer  town.  The  citadel  (lands  within  the  inner,  on  the  (hore 
of  the  Tappi,  and  is  divided  by  trenches  from  the  town.  One  may  walk  round  the 
outer  wall  in  two  hours  and  an  half ; the  fpace  which  it  enclofes  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
gardens,  having  but  a very  few  houfes. 

The  larger  houfes  are  flat-roofed  here,  as  through  the  reft  of  the  eaft,  with  courts 
before  them.  The  houfes  of  the  common  people  are  high-roofed.  Although  Surat 
has  been  long  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahometan  Moguls,  yet  here  is  no  hand- 
fome  mofque  with  towers,  as  among  the  Turks  and  Arabians.  The  fquares  of  this  city 
are  large,  and  the  ftreets  Spacious,  but  not  paved  ; fo  that  the  duft  is  insufferable.  Each 
ftreet  has  gates  of  its  own,  with  which  it  is  (hut  up  in  times  of  turbulence  ; and  thefa 
are  as  frequent  here  as  at  Cairo. 

At  Surat  provifions  are  plenteous  and  cheap ; the  air,  too,  is  wholefome,  notwith- 
flanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  I here  ohferved  Farenheit’s  thermometer  at  98* 
in  the  month  of  March,  while  the  wind  blew  from  the  north.  In  the  month  of  May 
the  thermometer  flood  at  93*  at  Bombay,  which  lies  two  degrees  farther  to  the 
fouth. 

One  thing  unfavourable  for  Surat,  is,  that  fhips  cannot  enter  the  harbour,  becauft- 
the  Tappi  is  full  of  fand  banks.  This  river  is  too  low  m the  dry  feafon  ; and  in  the 
rains  fwellstoo  fuddenly,  to  fuch  height  as  to  overflow  all  the  neighbourhood.  Were 
the  river  confined  by  dikes,  the  dream  which,  during  the  rains,  often  rifes  eight  and 
twenty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  would  carry  away  all  the  fand,  and  thus  clearing 
the  channel,  would  afford  (hips  accefs  to  the  very  walls.  But  the  defpotic  govern- 
ments of  Alia  negieft  every  thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  general  good  of  their 
fubje&s. 

General  toleration  and  entire  liberty  are  enjoyed  in  this  city  by  all  religious  profef- 
fions ; and  its  inhabitants  are  accordingly  very  numerous.  The  Europeans  reiiding 
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here  eftimate  the  population  of  the  city  at  a million  of  fouls.  But  this  calculation  is- 
evidently  above  the  truth, — by  two  thirds,  I have  reafon  to  believe. 

One  thing  fingular  in  Surat  is,  that  here  is  no  hofpital  for  human  beings,  but  an 
extenfive  eftablilhment  of  this  nature  for  Tick  or  maimed  animals.  When  the  Euro- 
peans turn  out  an  old  horfe,  or  any  other  domeftic  animal,  to  perilh,  as  ufelefs,  the 
Indians  voluntarily  aflfume  the  care  of  it,  and  place  it  in  this  houfe,  which  is  full  of. 
infirm,  decrepid  cows,  fheep,  rabbits,  hens,  pigeons,  &c.  1 faw  in  it  a great  tort oi fa, 

which  was  blind  and  helplefs,  and,  as  1 was  told,  1 25  years  of  age.  The  charitable 
Indians  keep  a pbyfician  of  purpofe  for  thefe  animals. 

The  environs  of  Surat  are  not  without  gardens,  which  are  the  property  either 
pf  Europeans,  or  of  natives  of  the  country.  The  fined  of  thofe  belonging  to 
Europeans,  is  the  property  of  the  Dutch  Ead  India  Company.  Its  afpect  is  rich 
and  charming. 

To  jget  an  idea  of  the  charafler  of  an  Indian  garden,  I went  to  fee  one  which  was 
formed  by  a late  Nabob,  at  the  expence  of  500,000  rupees.  This  garden  is  of  a confi- 
denable  extent,  but  has  not  the  lead  appearance  of  regularity  in  the  defign,  and  has 
in  it  nothing  in  the  faihion  of  our  gardens,  but  a few  ponds  and  fountains  : the  red  is 
a confuted  medley  of  buildings  and  fmall  orchards.  Among  the  buildings  is  one  of 
great  diineafions,  having  baths  and  faloons,  and  ornamented  with  the  magnificence  of 
India,  which  bears  no  refemblance  to  ours.  The  other  buildings  are  harams  for  the 
Nabob’s  wives,  entirely  feparate  from  each  other,  fo  that  each  lady  can  hold  her  little 
court  apart.  Every  haram  has  l’ome  one  good  apartment ; but  all  the  red  of  it  confids 
of  very  narrow  chambers  for  the  Haves.  What  druck  me  particularly  in  this  garden, 
was  the  pafiage  from  one  fuite  of  rooms  to  another,  by  paths  fo  narrow,  ifo  winding,  and 
fo  blocked  up  by  doors,  as  to  afford  a drong  indance  of  the  didrult  with  which  the 
unfortunate  great  in  dcfpotic  countries  regard  all  about  them  ; fo  that  they  are  never 
free  from  anxiety,  and  arc  obliged  to  dand  continually  on  their  guard  againd 
furprife. 

1 fliould  have  wilhed  to  draw  a plan  of  Surat.  But  1 foon  found  that  the  Euro- 
peans in  India  would  not  leave  me  fo  much  at  liberty,  in  this  ref  peel,  as  the  Turks  and 
Arabians  had  done.  The  climate  of  hot  countries,  and  the  nature  of  the  government 
of  fettlements  fo  didant  from  the  mother  country,  feem  to  alter  the  national  character 
of  the  people  of  Europe.  The  Engbdi  government  of  Surat  would  not  allow  a 
Frenchman  to  live  in  a high  apartment  from  which  he  had  a view  of  the  citadel. 
At  Mokha,  I was  told  of  an  Arabian  merchant  who  had  languffhed  fotne  years  in 
the  prifons  of  Batavia,  for  having  had  the  curiofity  to  meafure  the  dimenfions  of  a 
cannon. 

Chap.  CLII.  — Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Surat,  and fome  peculiar  Cufloms. 

A GREAT  commercial  city  mud  be  peopled  by  men  of  different  nations.  The 
principal  inhabitants  of  Surat  are  Mahometans,  and  modly  draagers,  although  em- 
ployed in  the  fervice  of  the  government.  They  are  equally  zealous  in  the  obfervance 
of  their  law  as  the  Turks  and  Arabians.  Although  of  the  fed  of  the  Sunnites,  they 
tolerate  the  Shiites,  and  even  permit  them  to  celebrate  the  fedival  of  Haffein.  They 
make  no  ferupie  of  drinking  wine  publicly,  or  of  lending  money  upon  intered. 

All  people  of  didindion  in  Surat,  and  through  the  red  or  India,  lpeak  and  write 
the  Perfian  language.  Hence  has  this  language  been  received  at  the  courts,  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  is  very  ufeful  for  the  difpatch  of  bufmefs.  In  trade,  corrupt 
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Portuguefe  is  the  language  ufed ; and  this  is  in  India  what  the  Lingua  Franca  is  in 
the  Levant. 

Tile  MulTuImaas  of  Surat  bring  about  them  a great  many  Fakirs  of  their  own 
religion,  who  are  the  moil  infolent  beggars  in  the  world.  Thole  Fakirs  will  often  fit 
down  before  a houfe,  and  continue  there  till  the  owner  pay  the  fum  they  afk,  or  make 
a compofition  with  them.  As  the  police  interferes  not  to  check  thefe  infolent  mendi- 
cants, people  mull  be  content  with  getting  quit  of  them  at  any  price. 

At  Surat,  I had  occafion  to  witnefs  the  Mulfulinan  proceilion  at  the  fedival  of 
Bairam.  The  counfellor  from  Bombay,  who  refides  in  the  citadel  of  Surat,  and 
reprefents  a Nabob,  is  obliged  to  announce  this  ceremony  by  a difcharge  of  cannons, 
and  to  aifift  at  it  in  perfon.  It  is  a (trange  fight,  to  fee  an  Engliih  merchant'  in  the 
European  drefs,  attended  by  a party  of  Britiih  foldiers,  and  with  the  train  of  an 
Indian  prince,  conduct  and  regulate  a religious  fedival  of  the  Mahometans.  The 
Enghlh  director  made  the  Indians  fenfible  of  his  importance  upon  this  occafion,  by 
refufiug  to  difcharge  his  cannons  in  the  night ; a favour  requefted  of  him  by  the 
Nabob  of  the  city,  in  order  to  give  the  people  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
fedival. 

In  this  proceflion  there  was  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  numbers  of  kakkris, 
palanquins,  and  horfes,  a few  cannons,  a great  deal  of  martial  mufic,  and  the  Nabob’s 
foldiers.  The  governor  rode  upon  an  elephant,  on  the  back  of  which  he  fat  on  a 
fort  of  throne,  raifed  upon  four  pillars.  This  elephant  was,  like  mod  of  the  horfes 
and  oxen  which  drew  the  kakkris,  painted  red. 

Kakkris,  the  carnages  mod  common  through  India,  are  of  a very  fimple  condruc- 
tion,  run  upon  two  wheels,  and  arc  drawn  by  oxen : the  driver  fits  on  a large  pole, 
confiding  of  fcveral  bamboos.  It  is  not  in  any  ornaments  about  thefe  vehicles,  but 
in  the  cattle  which  draw  them,  that  the  object  of  pride  ard  expence  to  the  Indian  lies  j 
a pair  of  white  oxen  for  one  of  thefe  carriages  will  cod  600  rupees.  Thefe  oxen 
have  the  points  of  their  horns  ornamented  with  filver  ; their  pace  is  quick,  but  Ids  fo 
than  that  of  horfes. 


The  citizens  of  Surat  difplay  their  magnificence  likewife  in  their  palanquins.  A 
palanquin  is  known  to  be  a fort  of  couch  fufpended  from  a bamboo,  and  borne  by 
four  men.  The  traveller  reclines  in  iliis  vehicle,  and  is  ihaded  from  the  fun  by  a 
curtain.  A palanquin,  completely  ornamented  with  filver,  covered  with  rich  duds, 
and  lufpended  upon  a hand  feme  bamboo  properly  bent,  will  cod  above  200  pounds 
derling.  The  bamboo  only  of  the  governor  of  Bombay’s  palanquin,  cxchifive  of  the 
other  ornaments,  cod  1 25  pounds  derling.  The  bearers  of  the  palanquins  are  Indian 
fer/ants,  who  wear  no  clothes,  except  a fmall  linen  cloth  about  their  loins,  with  dofe 
flat  bonnets  on  their  heads,  as  liveries,  and  are  commonly  employed  in  keeping  the 
rooms  clean  within  the  houfes.  The  European  ladies  are  at  firft  fliocked  at  the  in- 
decency of  being  carried  by  naked  men,  but  foon  learn  to  accudom  themfelves  to  it. 
The  palanquins  of  the  Mahometan  ladies  are  incommodious  wooden  boxes,  entirely 
dofe,  and  fixed  upon  a draight  pole. 

The  Hindoos,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  of  whom  I fhall  foon 
/peak  more  at  length,  compofe  the  molt  confiderable  part  of  the  population  of  Surat. 
They  ace  almoft  all  of  the  cad  of  the  Banians  ; and  hence  their  fkill  and  dexterity  in 
matters  pt  calculation  and  economy  often  raife  them  to  places  of  confiderable  truft, 
in  the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  fcutloms  for  the  Mahometans.  Thefe  Banians, 
benqfcuen  to  trade,  have  engroded  the  commerce  of  India  to  fuch  a degree,  that  all 
foreign  nations  are  obliged  to  employ  them  as  brokers  j in  which  employment  they 
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give  better  fatisfc&ion  than  the  Jews  in  Turkey.  Europeans  hare  never  found  reafon 
to  repent  the  intruding  even  of  their  whole  fortune  to  the  Banians,  who  continue  to 
give  aftonifliing  proofs  of  their  probity  and  fidelity.  Some  of  them  are  very  rich  -, 
but  they  live  all  in  a ftyle  of  moderate  fimplicity,  wearing  for  drefs  only  a plain  robe 
of  white  cotton. 

At  Surat  are  numbers  of  Perfees  or  Perfians,  who  are  (kilful  merchants,  induftrious 
artifins,  and  good  fervants.  In  the  fame  city  are  alfo  Armenians,  Georgians,  and 
Jews  ; but  of  none  of  thefe  any  conftdcrnblc  number.  The  Indian  Catholics,  com- 
monly called  Portuguefe,  from  their  fpeaking  the  India  dialed  of  the  Portuguefe 
language,  are  numerous  here.  At  Surat  the  clay 's  reckoned  from  funfet  to  funfet, 
and  is  divided  not  into  14  hours,  but  into  60  garris,  Here  are  no  clocks ; the  progrefs 
of  the  day  is  meafured  by  different  means.  In  a confpicuous  fituation,  a man  (lands 
to  put  a cup  of  copper,  pierced  with  a hole  in  the  bottom,  from  time  to  Ume  under 
water  ; every  time  the  cup  finks,  a garri  is  counted,  and  the  man  announces  its  lapfe 
by  (Inking  the  number  w-hich  it  makes  upon  a plate  of  metal  that  founds  like  a clock. 
Each  garri  confifts  of  24  of  our  minutes.  In  the  houfes  of  the  great,  too,  where 
clocks  and  watches  are  not  wanting,  this  old  fafhion  of  meafuring  time  is  dill  kept  up. 


Chap.  CLIII.  — Of  the  Government  of  Surat,  and  the  Revolutions  it  has  undergone. 

SURAT,  and  the  great  diflrid  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  belonged  for  a long  time 
to  the  great  Mogul,  who,  to  keep  fo  diftant  a province  the  more  effe&ually  in  obe- 
dience, put  it  under  the  government  of  two  Nabobs  independent  on  one  another. 
The  one  refided  in  the  city,  and  was  properly  the  governor  of  the  province.  The 
other  had  the  command  of  the  citadel,  and  enjoyed  the  title  of  admiral,  with  a fmali 
revenue  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  a (mall  fleet,  for  the  defence  of  the  coaft 
again!!  pirates. 

After  Shah  Nadir’s  expedition  into  Indoftan,  the  diftant  Nabobs  of  this  raft  empire 
aimed  all  at  independence,  and  left  the  Mogul  nothing  but  a (hadow  of  authority, 
afldntr  him  only  for  form’s  fake  to  confirm  them  in  their  places.  Teg  beg  Khan, 
Nabob  of  Surat,  a rich  and  powerful  man,  followed  this  example,  and  procured  his 
brother  to  be  declared  Nabob  of  the  citadel.  The  two  brothers  then  looked  upon  the 
whole  province  as  their  patrimony,  and  acquired  immenfe  wealth. 

l eg  beg  Khan  dying  in  1746,  without  children,  left  his  fortune  to  his  relations,  by 
which  feveral  of  them  were  railed  to  a condition  which  enabled  them  to  afpire  to  the 
government  of  the  city.  His  brother  died  on  the  following  year ; and  his  widow,  a 
woman  extremely  rich  and  ambitious,  (trove  to  make  her  fon-m-law  Nabob  at  once  of 
the  town  and  of  the  citadel. 

The  conteft  of  the  different  competitors  for  the  fupreme  authority  produced  a civil 
war  in  the  town  of  Surat,  like  that  which  arifes  from  time  to  time  among  the  Beg* 
of  Cairo,  and  of  which  we  in  Europe  can  form  no  idea.  Each  of  the  rivals  railed  a* 
many  troops  as  he  poflibly  could  ; with  thefe  he  cantoned  and  intrenched  himfelf  in 
bis  houfes  and  gardens,  and  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to  furprize  or  drive  away 
bis  opponents.  During  thefe  hoftile  operations,  which  were  not  attended  with  great 
daughter,  the  inhabitants  were  content  with  Shutting  the  gates  neareft  to  the  feene  of 
aftion,  and  continued  to  go  about  their  ordinary  affairs,  without  fear  of  being  pillaged. 
Nay,  they  were  lure  of  receiving  compenfation J whenever  any  cafua)  injury  was 
done  to  any  perfon  through  means  of  the  difturbances.  Hence  trade  f uttered  no 
interruption. 
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Some  of  the  rival  candidates  imprudently  called  in  the  Mahrattas  ; and  they’,  without 
doing  any  thing  for  any  party,  made  the  viflors  pay  for  their  aflidance,  although  they 
had  apparently  favoured  the  vanquifhed.  Since  that  time,  the  Mahrattas  have  en- 
joyed a third  part  of  the  amount  of  the  cuftoms  of  Surat ; and  one  of  their  officers 
condantly  attends  to  receive  this  tribute. 

The  Englifh  and  Dutch  had  always  kept  their  factories  in  a date  of  defence,  and  on 
the  occafion  of  the  diflurbances,  they  increafed  their  military  preparations.  The 
nobles  of  the  country  then  had  recourfe  to  thofe  powerful  traders.  Each  of  the  two 
European  nations  took  part  with  one  of  the  competitors,  fumifhed  him  with  ammu- 
nition, intrenched  themfelves  in  their  factories,  and  fought  againft  each  other,  although 
not  openly  at  war.  The  Nabob,  prote&ed  by  the  Englifh,  was  at  laft  expelled  front 
the  city.  But,  in  1758,  he  returned ; and  his  mother-in-law,  the  rich  widow  above 
mentioned,  made  fo  good  an  ufe  of  her  treafures,  that  the  Nabob  for  whom  he  had 
been  expelled  was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  the  government  of  the  city. 

When  the  Englifh  faw  the  city  in  the  hands  of  their  creature,  they  began  to  think 
feriouUy  of  gaining  pofTeffion  of  the  citadel.  The  council  of  Bombay,  in  1759,  fent 
Mr.  Spencer,  one  of  their  number,  a man  of  abilities,  and  beloved  by  the  Indians,  to 
Surat,  with  a confiderable  force.  The  Nabob  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the 
Englifh,  and  allowed  them  to  lay  fiege  to  the  citadel  undiff orbed.  It  was  taken  in  a 
few  days.  To  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Indians,  the  Englifh  declared,  that  they 
made  the  conquefl  in  the  name  of  the  great  Mogul,  and  waved  his  flag  from  the  walls 
of  the  citadel. 

This  expedition  thus  accomplifhed,  Mr.  Spencer  fent  a long  rep  refutation  to  the 
court  of  Delhi,  in  which  he  dated  the  reafons  which  had  induced  the  merchants  of 
Surat  to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Englifh,  and  to  expel  the  ufurper 
Nabob  from  the  citadel.  He  afferted,  that  thofe  petty  tyrants  had  differed  the  fleet 
neceffarv  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  to  fall  into  a date  of  decay,  and  that  none 
but  the  Englifh  could  redore  it.  He  offered,  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  the  Mogul 
would  grant  to  the  Company  the  pod  of  Admiral,  with  the  revenues  annexed  to  it, 
they  would  maintain  a fleet  which  fhould  give  full  fecurity  to  trade.  Thefe  fads  were 
atteded,  and  the  propofals  feconded  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Surat,  who  figned 
the  memorial.  The  great  Mogul,  who  in  his  prefent  weaknefs  durd  not  fend  3 
governor  to  the  province,  but  conddered  it  as  lod,  readily  granted  the  Company’s 
requed  ; and  a member  of  the  council  of  Bombay  now  difeharges  the  office  of  Nabob 
and  Admiral  at  Surat.  Upon  this  tide,  the  Company  enjoy  a third  of  the  revenue 
from  the  cudoms  of  this  city,  with  other  funds  of  income  dill  more  confiderable  ; 
which  enables  them  to  keep  on  foot  a body  of  troops,  with  fome  fmall  diips  of  war. 

The  Englifh  are,  at  prefent,  the  adual  fovereigns  of  Surat.  They  keep  the  Nabob 
of  the  city  in  a date  of  abfolute  dependence  ; allowing  him  only  an  income  on  which 
he  may  live  fuitably  to  his  dignity.  The  Indians  are  in  part  content  with  their  new 
matters.  The  merchants  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  the  avaricious  extortions  of  the 
Nabobs ; yet  they  complain  of  the  fdfifh  fpirit  of  thofe  maders.  The  Indians  dare 
not  fail  without  a paflport  from  the  admiral.  When  the  Englifh  wifh  to  fend  goods  to 
any  port,  the  Indians  are  denied  paffports  to  that  port  till  the  feafon  of  the  monition  is 
over ; whereas  the  Englifh  are  favoured,  fo  that  they  have  all  the  time  neceffary  to. 
pre-occupy  the  market.  Of  this  I have  fcen  indances ; which,  if  frequently  repeated* 
mud  undoubtedly  ruin  the  trade  of  the  natives. 
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Chap.  CLIV.  — Trade  of  Surat. 

THE  great  trade  carried  on  at  Surat  renders  this  city  the  ftore-houfe  of  the  mod 
precious  productions  of  Indoftan.  Hither  is  brought  from  the  interior  parts  of  the 
empire  an  immenfe  quantity  of  goods,  which  the  merchants  carry  in  their  (hips  to  the 
Arabic  Gulph,  the  Perfian  Gulph,  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and 
even  to  China.  The  provinces  near  this  city  are  full  of  manufactures  of  all  forts. 

Ship-building  is  a branch  of  the  bufmefs  carried  on  here.  In  this  art,  indeed,  the 
Indians  are  fervile  imitators  of  the  Europeans,  but  they  have  in  great  plenty,  and  at  a 
low  price,  that  excellent  wood  called  Trek,  which  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
Worms,  and  is  fo  lading,  that  at  Surat  there  are  to  be  feen  (hips  90  years  old,  which 
are  (till  in  a condition  to  fail  the  fea. 

Of  foreign  nations,  the  Dutch  have  next,  after  the  Englifh,  the  mod  conftderable 
edablifhinent  at  Surat.  They  have  here  a director,  feveral  merchants,  a number  of 
writers  and  fervants,  and  a few  foldiers.  Their  trade  has,  however,  declined  till  it 
has  become  trifling.  The  affairs  6f  this  nation  in  India  feem  to  be  rather  in  diforder, 
fmee  the  Englifh  obtained  poffeffion  of  the  citadel.  The  Nabob  of  the  city  has 
obliged  the  Dutch  to  pay  hun  90,000  rupees,  and  fend  away  the  cannons  of  their 
factory. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  are  yet  in  a worfe  date.  Since  the  lofs  of  Pondicherry, 
their  director  has  been  fo  neglcCted,  that  he  can  hardly  find  credit  for  the  means  of  a 
fcanty  fubfidence.  This  nation  are  here  in  no  edimation,  but  what  is  paid  to  their 
capuchin  friars,  who  are  generally  beloved  and  refpected  at  Surat.  Thefe  good  regular 
clergy  have  done  eflential  fervice  to  the  public,  by  keeping  a regider  of  all  events  that 
have  happened  in  Indodan,  from  1676  to  the  preterit  time. 

Such  nearly  is  alfo  the  condition  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India.  In  my  time,  they  had 
a Jefuit  of  Hamburgh  for  their  diredor.  I have  been  told,  however,  that,  fmee  I 
left  Surat,  they  have  railed  their  trade,  by  fending  thither  a diredor  of  their  own 
nation  who  was  bom  at  Goa. 

There  fometimes  arrive  at  Surat  (hips  belonging  to  nations  who  have  no  permanent 
eftablifhment  in  that  city.  A Danilh  veflel  put  in  here  while  the  citadel  was  befieged, 
and  was  favoured  with  the  protection  of  the  Englifh,  to  whom  the  captain  did  good 
fervice  upon  the  occafion.  In  confequence  of  the  favour  which  he  thus  obtained,  he 
accomplifhcd  his  bufmefs  in  a manner  very  much  to  his  advantage.  A Swede,  who 
came  hither  fome  years  after,  was  lefs  fortunate,  although  the  Nabob  had,  for  the 
payment  of  a moderate  duty,  allowed  him  freedom  of  trade.  Selling  his  iron  and 
copper  at  a lower  rate  than  the  Englifh,  he  foon  difpofed  of  his  whole  cargo  advan- 
tageoufly  as  he  thought.  But,  when  he  was  preparing  to  depart,  the  Nabob  demanded 
from  him  an  extraordinary  duty  of  100,000  rupees,  and  put  him  under  arreft  till  it 
was  paid.  The  Swede  not  daring  to  apply  to  the  Englifh,  with  whom  he  fufpefted 
his  mifchance  to  originate,  direfted  his  (hip  to  fail  for  China,  and  remained  under 
arreft.  At  laft  he  compounded  with  the  Nabob,  who  for  20,000  rupees  fet  him  at 
liberty.  Such  treatment  mull  deter  orher  nations  fmm  trying  their  fortune  at  Surat. 

In  all  appearance,  the  Englifh  mult  fhortly  engrofs  the  whole  trade  of  this  city. 
Being  at  once  fovereigns  and  rich  merchants,  they  have  every  means  in  their  power 
by  which  foreign  nations  can  be  excluded,  or  the  Indians  reftrained  from  this  fource 
mf  opulence. 
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Chap.  CLV.  — Manners  of  the  Hindets. 

THE  Hindoos  are  the  primary  inhabitants  of  the  vaft  empire  of  Indodan.  Having 
lived  'among  thefe  people  at  Bombay  and  Surat,  1 (hall  here  bring  together  fome  ob- 
fervations  which  I made  upon  the  Hindoos  in  thofe  two  cities,  and  alfo  upon  the  Pcrfecs, 
a ft  ranger  colony  fettled  in  this  part  of  India. 

This  people,  perhaps  the  earlieft  civilized  nation  in  the  world,  are  mild,  laborious, 
and  naturally  virtuous  in  their  difpofitions.  All  who  have  opportunities  of  obferving 
the  lives  of  the  Hindoos,  admire  their  patience,  probity,  and  benevolence ; but  they 
are  at  the  fame  time  the  molt  unfocial  people  in  the  world.  By  their  manners  and 
religious  principles,  the  Hindoos  detach  themfclves  not  only  from  other  nations,  whom 
they  confider  as  impure  races ; but  even  the  dilferent  cults  or  tribes  of  themfelves  have 
little  mutual  intercourfe.  No  Hindoo  will  eat  with  a ftranger;  nor  any  Hindoo  of  a 
fuperior  call  with  another  of  a calt  that  is  inferior.  A poor  fervant,  if  a Bramin, 
would  think  himfelf  dilhonoured  by  fitting  down  at  table  with  a Rajaput  or  Banian, 
although  his  mailer. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  the  Indians  are  diftributed  into  a number  of  tribes  or 
calls.  As  far  as  1 could  learn  there  are  four  principal  calls ; the  Bramins,  or  priefts ; 
the  Rajaputs,  or  men  of  the  fword ; the  Banians,  or  merchants ; and  that  of  the 
artifans  and  labourers.  Thefe  four  general  calls  are  fubdivided  into  more  than  80 
others,  each  of  which  has  its  own  ceremonies,  and  patron  deities,  as  I have  been 
alTured  by  feveral  perfons. 

Thofe  permanent  divilions  have  led  fome  travellers  into  the  miftake  that  the  fon  was 
always  obliged  to  embrace  his  father’s  profelfion.  The  fon  may  not  quit  his  native 
call,  but  may  choofc  among  the  employments  which  are  pra&ifed  by  that  cafl. 
There  are  Bramins  who  hold  fovereign  authority ; as,  for  inilance,  the  prince  of  the 
Mahrattas.  Thefe  fame  Bramins  become  magillrates  under  the  government  of  Raja- 
put princes,  and  farmers  of  the  revenue  under  the  Mahometans.  I have  been  ac- 
quainted with  Bramins  who  were  merchants,  and  with  Rajaputs  and  Banians  who 
were  artifans. 

This  liberty  is  the  more  neceffary,  as  it  is  impoflible  for  a Hindoo  to  be  received 
from  an  inferior  into  a fuperior  call.  I was  told  of  a fingular  inilance  of  fuch  a pro. 
motion  ; but  even  it  I will  not  warrant  as  true.  A Rajaput  fovereign  defiling  to  be 
admitted  into  the  cad  of  the  Bramins,  the  prieds,  after  a long  refufalr  at  length  granted 
his  requefl,  on  the  condition  of  his  fetting  up  in  the  temple  the  datue  of  a cow,  of 
fuch  a fize,  that  a man  might  enter  it  behind,  and  go  out  by  its  mouth.  The  fovereign, 
after  palling  feveral  times  through  this  golden  cow,  was  fuppofed  to  be  regenerated, 
|pd  received  into  the  call  of  the  Bramins. 

This  cuftom  hinders  ilrangers  from  being  naturalized  among  the  Hindoos,  or  etn- 
bracing  their  religion ; and  there  is  no  people  lefs  inclined  to  make  profelytes.  But  it 
is  their  rigorous  obfervation  of  their  ancient  laws  of  reparation  which  has  reduced  thefe 
people  to  their  prefent  humiliated  Hate.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  the  Hindoos 
had  fuffered  the  Tartars  to  incorporate  with  the  vanquiihed  nation  ; the  conqueror* 
mud  have  adopted  the  manners  and  the  religion  of  their  new  fubjefls.  Their  conduit 
in  China  gives  probability  to  this  idea.  But  the  Hindoos  expreffing  fo  great  an  aver- 
lion  for  their  new  maders,  made  them  prefer  Mahometifm,  and  forced  them  to  bring 
in  from  time  to  time  foreign  Mahometans,  to  govern  the  conquered  people.  Since 
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that  period,  the  Hindoos  have  been  an  abjedt  herd  of  (laves,  fubjedl  to  the  vexatious 
oppreflion  of  a defpot,  who  returns  the  contempt  which  they  have  cxprefTed  for  him. 

The  power  of  the  Mahometans  indeed  becomes  daily  lefs ; and  there  are  at  prefent 
fome  Hindoo  princes  who  may  reftore  the  nation  to  its  ancient  fplendour.  The 
Mahrattas  have  fuccefsfuily  begun  a project  which  has  this  afpedh  It  is  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  Englilh  that  at  prefent  retards  the  progreflive  improvement  of  the 
Hindoos.  But,  when  this  coloifal  llatue,  whofe  feet  are  of  ciav,  and  which  has 
been  raided  by  conquering  merchants,  Ihall  be  broken  in  pieces,  an  event  which 
may  fall  out  looner  than  is  fuppofed,  then  ihall  Indoll  an  become  again  a fiouri  filing 
country. 

In  almoft  all  the  circumltances  of  their  mode  of  life,  the  Hindoos  diflinguifh  them- 
felves  from  the  reft  of  mankind.  Thehr  ufual  diet  confifts  of  rice,  milk,  and  fruits. 
The  law,  however,  which  forbids  them  to  eat  animal  food,  feems  to  have  been  rather 
fuggefted  by  the  climate,  than  by  religious  confederation.  The  Rajaputs  eat  mutton, 
as  well  as  the  flefh  of  fome  other  animals  ; but  all  the  cafts  alike  refpedf  the  cow,  and 
abftain  from  eating  beef.  None  of  the  cafts  are  fo  much  ftraitened  in  refpecl  to  food 
as  the  Bramins  ; they  deny  themfelves  the  ufe  of  moft  leguminous  vegetables  which 
are  eaten  by  the  other  Hindoos ; nor  will  they  eat  of  any  diili  that  has  not  been  drefled 
by  a man  of  their  own  caft,  or  drink  water  which  a Bramin  has  not  drawn.  They 
obferve  frequent  falls,  infomuch  that  1 was  told  by  a Bramin,  that  it  was  almoft  im- 
pollible  for  any  perfon  to  confine  himfelf  to  a ftrid  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  their 
religion  in  rcfpecl  to  regimen. 

Thefe  priefts  alfo  impofe  upon  the  people  a multiplicity  of  minute  obfervances  in 
their  eating,  which  are  all  founded  on  the  chimerical  notion  of  the  poflibility  of  con- 
tratting  pollution  by  communication  in  this  way.  The  Hindoos  in  common  are  averfe 
to  ufe  the  fame  dim  with  a ftranger,  or  with  a man  of  a different  caft.  They  wilt 
rather  ufe  broad  leaves  for  plates,  and  drink  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 

All  the  parts  of  the  Hindoo  drefs  differ  in  form  from  thofe  ufed  among  the  Turks 
and  Arabians.  Merchants,  however,  wear  a turban,  the  cap,  and  a long  robe  of  white 
cotton  cloth.  Their  flippers  are  fitted  with  metal  clafps.  The  lower  people  go  naked, 
wearing  only  a piece  of  linen  round  the  loins,  and  a turban  on  the  head.  Under  rain 
the  peafants  put  on  a hood,  which  is  formed  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree.  This 
suftom  of  India:  has  been  already  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

The  drefs  of  the  ordinary  women  confifts  of  a large  linen  cloth,  ftriped  red,  which- 
they  wrap  about  the  loins,  and  another  dill  larger,  which  they  fold  round  the  body 
and  bring  over  the  head.  They  wear  all  two  wooden  cafes  upon  their  breads  ; which 
hinders  the  neck  from  being  ever  drawn  down  among  the  Hindoo  as  among  the  Ma- 
hometan women,  'l  hcfe  good  Hindoo  females  are  very  irtduftrious.  At  Bombay,  I 
faw  women  earn  a livelihood  by  the  liardell  labour,  who  yet  wore  rings  in  their  nofqg 
and  in  their  ears,  on  their  fingers,  on  their  arms,  and  on  their  feet.  But  thefe  were 
ornaments  of  luxury  which  defeend  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  Hindoo*  llill  retain  the  practice  of  burning  their  dead.  But  the  European  and- 
Mahometan  governments  prohibit,  and  the  Mahrattas  feldom  allow  the  living  wife  to; 
burn  herlelf  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  decetffed  hulband.  A Bramin  told  me,  that 
his  family  had  been  highly  diftmguilhed,  by  his  grandmother  having,  in  honour  of. 
her  virtue,  obtained  pennimon  to  burn  herfeff  with  her  hulband.. 
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Chap.  CL VI.  — Of  the  Religion  of  the  Hindoos. 

AN  European  wilhing  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  religion  of  litefe  people,  can- 
not gain  much  information  from  the  Bramins,  who  never  iludy  any  of  our  languages. 

I was  acquainted  with  fome  Banians  who  fpoke  Englifh,  and  from  them  I received 
tome  knowledge  on  this  head. 

They  all  unanimoufly  allured  me,  that  the  mod  fenfible  and  enlightened  of  the 
Hindoos  acknowledged  and  worfliipped  only  one  Supreme  Being.  But  the  Bratr.ins 
have  found  out  inferior  deities,  accommodated  to  the  weak  conceptions  of  the  people, 
who  could  not  comprehend  abftrack  ideas,  if  they  were  not  reprefented  by  images. 
They  agreed  too,  that  the  Bramins  had,  for  their  own  purpofes,  clogged,  by  degrees, 
the  original  fimplicity  of  their  religion,  with  abfurd'  fables,  and  ridiculous  pieces  of 
fu perdition.  1 mentioned  their  pallionate  veneration  for  the  cow;  and  their  various 
reprefentations  of  her.  As  to  this,  they  replied,  that  in  thofe  images  they  revered  only 
the  divine  goodntfs,  which  had  given  man  an  animal  fo  gentle,  and  of  fucli  indifpenlible 
utility. 

I could  learn  nothing  concerning  their  inferior  deities,  whom  they  feem  to  revere 
rather  as  faints  and  patrons.  A Banian  compared  their  three  principal  deities,  Brain  a, 
Villnou,  and  Medeo,  to  the  Chriftian  Trinity. 

The  Hindoos  believe  all  in  the  do&rines  of  the  metetnpfycofis,  and  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  fouls  by  their  pa  Gage  through  feveral  different  bodies.  This  deftrine  is  not, 
however,  the  only  caufe  of  their  abftinence  from  every  thing  that  has  life  in  it.  In 
hot  countries,  the  flelh  of  animals  in  general,  and  of  the  ox  in  particular,  is  thought 
very  unwholcfbme  food.  The  Rajaputs  eat  flefh,  and  the  Mahrattas  furnilh  the 
Europeans  whom  they  take  prifoners  in  war,  with  animal  food,  without  fcruple.  It 
might  lie  fuppofed,  that  the  lingular  charity’  of  the  Indians  for  animals  takes  its  origin 
from  this  opinion. 

The  precept  of  purification  with  water  is  rigidly  obferved  through  all  India.  At 
Surat,  1 faw  every  morning  crowds  of  women  and  young  girls  going  out  to  bathe  in 
the  Tappi.  They  gave  their  clothes  to  fome  Bramins  who  fat  on  the  banks,  and,  after 
walhing,  changed  their  wet  clothes  for  thofe  dry  drefles,  will  fuch  dexterity,  that  not 
the  fmalleft  part  of  the  body  could  be  feen.  The  Bramins  then  made  a red  mark  on 
the  brow  of  each,  and,  after  a (hort  prayer,  they  returned  all  to  town. 

This  daily  fanfrification  feems  to  be  the  chief  employment  of  the  Bramins.  They 
are  alfo  called  in,  on  the  occafion  of  the  birth  of  a child  ; they  tie  round  his  arm  a 
ftnall  cord,  which  he  wears  through  life  as  a mark  of  his  extraction.  They  a Hi  ft  alfo 
at  nuptials  j but  only  by  fixing  the  hour  which  is  favourable  for  the  comraCt,  not  by 
pronouncing  any  nuptial  benediction. 

The  Hindoo  ieftivals  are  fufliriently  numerous,  and  are  partly  civil,  partly  religious. 
They  celebrate  the  return  of  the  new  year  with  illuminations,  and  rejoicings  of  all 
forts.  The  feftival  of  the  cocoa-nut  feems  to  have  originated  with  the  molt  remote 
antiquity.  At  another  feftival,  in  commemoration  of  a certain  hero,  they  bedaub  one, 
another  with  red  paint,  to  reprefent  the  hero  returning  from  battle,  covered  over  with 
blood. 

They  have  likewife  two  orders  of  Fakirs  or  mendicant  pilgrims,  the  Bargais  and 
the  Gulleins,  who  tra.vel  about  armed,  and  in  troops  of  fome  tnoufimds.  Tnele  two 
orders  are  fworn  enemies  ; and  whenever  they  meet,  bldbdy  combat enfue.  During 
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my  flay  at  Surat,  a little  army  of  thefe  Fakirs  encamped  near  the  city,.  The  go* 
vernment  did  not  like  their  vifit  j and  would  permit  them  to  enter  only  in  (mail 
numbers.  « 

The  dories  of  the  ridiculous  penitence  of  the  Fakirs  are  well  known.  Their  fanta- 
ciftn  has  not  yet  become  cold ; and  there  died  lately  at  Surat  one  of  thefe  madman, 
who  had  lived  Ihut  up  in  a cage  for  twenty  years,  with  his  arms  conflantly  railed 
above  his  head. 


Chap.  CLVII.  — Of  the  Perfect. 

AT  Bombay,  at  Surat,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  thefe  cities,  is  a colony  of  ancient 
Perlians,  who  took  refuge  in  India,  when  their  country  was  conquered  by  the  Ma- 
hometan Arabs,  eleven  centuries  fince.  They  are  called  Perfees.  Being  beloved  by 
the  Hindoos,  they  multiply  exceedingly ; whereas  their  countrymen  in  the  province- 
of  Keman,  are  vifibly  diminilhing  under  the  yoke  of  the  Modem  Perfians. 

They  are  a gentle,  quiet,  and  induftrious  race.  They  live  in  great  harmony  among 
themfelves,  make  common  contributions  for  the  aid  of  their  poor,  and  fuffer  none  of 
their  number  to  afk  alms  from  people  of  a different  religion.  They  are  equally  ready 
to  employ  their  money  and  credit  to  fereen  a brother  of  their  fraternity  from  the 
abufes  of  iuftice.  When  a Perfee  behaves  ill,  he  is  expelled  from  their  communion. 
They  apply  to  trade,  and  exercife  all  forts  of  profeflions. 

The  Perfees  have  as  little  knowledge  of  circumcifion  as  the  Hindoos.  Among  them 
a man  marries  only  one  wife,  nor  ever  takes  a fecond,  unlefs  when  the  firft  happens 
to  be  barren.  They  give  their  children  in  marriage  at  fix  years  of  age ; but  the 
young  couple  continue  to  live  feparate  in  the  houfes  of  their  parents,  till  they  attain  the 
age  of  puberty.  Their  drefe  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Hindoos,  except  that  they 
wear  under  each  ear  a tuft  of  hair,  like  the  modem  Perfians.  They  are  much 
addicted  to  aftrology,  although  very  little  (killed  in  aftronomy. 

They  retain  the  lingular  cuftom  of  expofing  their  dead  to  be  eaten  by  birds  of  prey, 
in  dead  of  interring  or  burning  them.  I faw  on  a hill  at  Bombay  a round  tower,  co- 
vered with  planks  of  wood,  on  which  the  Perfees  lay  out  their  dead  bodies.  When 
the  flefh  is  devoured,  they  remove  the  bones  into  two  chambers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tower. 

The  Perfees,  followers  of  the  religion  of  Zerdufi  or  Zoroafler,  adore  #ne  God  only. 
Eternal  and  Almighty.  They  pay,  however,  a certain  worlhip  to  the  fun,  the  moon, 
the  (tars,  and  to  fire,  as  vifible  images  of  the  invifible  divinity.  Their  veneration  for 
the  element  of  fire  induces  them  to  keepafacred  fire  conftantly  burning,  which  they 
feed  with  odoriferous  wood,  both  in  the  temples,  and  in  the  houfes  of  private  perfons, 
who  are  in  eafy  circumftances.  In  one  of  their  temples  at  Bombay,  I faw  a fire  which 
had  burnt  unextinguilhed  for  two  centuries.  They  never  blow  out  a light,  left  their 
breath  fhould  foil  the  purity  of  the  fire. 

The  religion  of  the  Perfees  enjoins  purifications  as  ftricUy  as  that  of  the  Hindoos- 
The  difciples  of  Zerduft  are  not,  however,  obliged  to  abftain  troin  animal  food.  They 
have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  refrain  from  the  flefh  of  the  ox,  becaufe  heir  anceftors 
promifed  the  Indian  prince  who  received  them  into  his  dominions  never  to  k.il  honied- 
cattle.  This  promile  they  continue  to  obferve  under  the  dominion  of  Chriltiatis  and 
Mahometans.  The  horfe  is  by  them  confidered  as  the  moft  impure  of  all  animals, 
and  regarded  with  extreme  averfion. 
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Their  feftivals,  denominated  Ghutnbars,  which  return  frequently,  and  laft  upon  each 
occafion  five  days,  are  all  commemorations  of  fome  part  of  the  work  of  Creation. 
They  celebrate  them  not  with  fplendour,  or  with  any  particular  ceremonies ; but  ontv 
drefs  better  during  thofe  five  days,  perform  fome  adls  of  devotion  in  their  houfes,  and 
vifit  their  friends. 

Not  having  had  opportunity  to  make  any  continued  train  of  obfervations  on  the 
manners  and  religion  of  the  Perfees,  I mull  refer  the  reader  to  the  memoirs  fubjoinetf 
by  Mr.  Anquetil  du  Perron  to  his  mutilation  of  the  Zendavella,  or  facred  book  of 
Zoroafter.  It  is  well  known  that  this  learned  Frenchman  went  to  India  of  purpofe  to 
ftudy  the  language  and  religion  of  the  Perfees. 

The  diverfity  of  opihions  and  manners  among  the  inhabitants  of  India  is  inconvenient 
for  Europeans,  who  cannot  have  countrymen  of  their  own  for  fervants  ; which  is  the 
cafe  with  almoll  all  foreign  merchants.  An  European,  who  has  none  but  natives  of 
the  country  in  his  fervice,  if  he  (hould  wiih  to  eat  a hare  and  bacon,  would  find  it  no 
eafy  matter  to  procure  thefe  dilhes.  The  Hindoo  would  not  bring  them  to  hiyi,  for- 
he  dares  not  touch  a dead  body ; nor  the  Perfee,  becaufe  the  tare  is  an  unclean 
animal ; nor  yet  the  Mulfulman,  for  he  dares  not  touch  fuch  dilhes. 
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A VOYAGE  INTO  THE  LEVANT, 

By  HENRT  BLOUNT,  FJj.  i6j4  •. 


INTELLECTUAL  completions  have  no  defire  fo  ftrong,  as  that  of  knowledge ; 

nor  is  any  knowledge  unto  man  fo  certain  and  pertinent,  as  that  of  human  affairs  : 
this  experience  advances  beft,  in  obferving  of  people  whofe  inftitutions  muff  differ 
from  ours ; for  cuftoms  conformable  to  our  own,  or  to  fuch  wherewith  we  are 
already  acquainted,  do  but  repeat  our  old  obfervations,  with  little  acquift  of  new : 
fo  my  (jprmer  rime  fpent  in  viewing  Italy,  France,  and  feme  little  of  Spain,  being 
countries  of  Cbriiiian  inftitution,  did  but  reprefent,  in  a feveral  drels,  the  effet  of  what 

I knew  before.  ..  

Then  feeing  the  cuftoms  of  men  are  much  fwayed  by  their  natural  difpoftrions, 
which  are  originally  infpired  and  compofed  by  the  climate  whofe  air  and  influence 
they  receive,  it  feems  natural,  that  to  our  north-weft  part  of  the  world,  no  people 
Ihould  be  more  averfe,  and  ftrange  of  behaviour,  than  thofe  of  the  fouth-eaft.  More- 
over, thofe  parts  being  now  poffeffed  by  the  Turks,  who  are  the  only  modern  people 
great  in  action,  and  whofe  empire  hath  fo  fuddenly  invaded  the  world,  and  fixed  itfelf 
on  fuch  firm  foundations  as  no  other  ever  did  ; I was  of  opinion,  that  he  who  would 
behold  thefe  rimes  in  their  greateft  glory,  could  not  find  a better  fccne  than  Turkey. 
Thcfe  confiderarions  fent  me  thither,  where  my  general  purpofe  gave  me  four  par- 
ticular cares ; firft,  to  obferve  the  religion,  manners,  and  policy  of  the  Turks,  not 
perfedlly  (which  were  a talk  for  an  inhabitant  rather  than  a patfenger),  but  fo  far 
forth,  as  might  fatisfy  this  fcruple  (to  wit),  whether  to  an  unpartial  conceit,  the  Turkilh 
way  appear  abfolutely  barbarous,  as  we  are  given  to  underftand,  or  rather  another 
kind  of  civility,  different  from  ours,  but  no  lefs  pretending  ; fecondly,  in  fomc  meafure 
to  acquaint  myfelf  with  thofe  other  feels  which  live  under  the  Turks,  as  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Freinks,  and  Zinganaes,  but  efpecially  the  Jews,  a race  from  all  others  fo 
averfe  both  in  nature  and  inftitution,  as  glorying  to  fingie  itfelf  out  of  the  reft  of 
mankind,  remains  obftinate,  contemptible,  and  infamous  ; thirdly,  to  fee  the  Turkilh 
army,  then  going  againft  Poland,  and  therein  to  note,  whether  their  military  difeipline 
incline  to  ours,  or  elfe  be  of  a new  mould,  though  not  without  fome  touch  from  the 
countries  they  have  fubdued ; and  whether  it  be  of  a frame  apt  to  confront  the  Chrif- 
tians,  or  not.  The  laft  and  choice  piece  of  my  intent,  was  to  view  Grand  Cairo,  and 
that  for  two  caufes ; firft,  it  being  clearly  the  greateft  concourfe  of  mankind  in  thefe 
times,  and  perhaps  that  ever  was ; there  muft  needs  be  fome  proportionable  fpirit  in 
the  government ; for  fuch  vaft  multitudes,  and  thofe  of  wits  fo  deeply  malicious,  would 
foon  breed  confufion,  famine,  and  utter  defolarion,  if  in  the  Turkilh  domination  there 
were  nothing  but  fotrilh  fenfuality,  as  nioft  Chriftians  conceive.  Laftly,  bccaufe  Egypt 
is  held  to  have  been  the  fountain  of  all  fcience  and  civil  arts,  therefore  I did  hope  to 
find  fome  ipark  of  thofe  cinders  not  yet  put  out ; or  elfe  in  the  extreme  contrary,  I 
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fhould  receive  an  impreflion  as  important,  from  the  ocular  view  of  fo  great  a revolution  ; 
for  above  all  other  fenfes,  the  eye  having  the  mod  immediate  and  quick  commerce 
with  the  foul,  gives  it  a more  fmart  touch  than  the  reft,  leaving  in  the  fancy  fomewhat 
unutterable ; fo  that  an  eye-witnefe  of  things  conceives  them  with  an  imagination  more 
compleat,  ftrong,  and  intuitive,  than  he  can  either  apprehend,  or  deliver  by  way  of  re- 
lation ; for  relations  are  not  only  in  great  part  falfe,  out  of  the  relator’s  mifinfortnation, 
vanity,  or  interdl ; but  which  is  unavoidable,  their  choice  and  frame  agrees  more  na- 
turally with  his  judgment,  whofe  iflue  they  are,  than  with  his  readers  ; fo  as  the  reader 
is  like  one  feafted  with  dilhes  fitter  for  another  man’s  ftomach  than  his  own  ; but  a 
traveller  takes  with  his  eye  and  car,  only  fuch  occurrences  into  obfervation,  as  his  own 
apprehenfion  affefts ; and  through  that  fympathy  can  digefl  them  into  an  experience 
more  natural  for  himfelf,  than  he  could  have  done  the  notes  of  another  ; wherefore  I 
defiring  fomewhat  to  inform  myfelf  of  the  Tnrkilh  nation,  would  not  fit  down  with  a 
book-knowledge  thereof,  but  rather  (through  all  the  hazard  and  endurance  of  travel) 
receive  it  from  mine  own  eye,  not  dazzled  with  any  alfeflion,  prejudice,  or  mill  of 
education,  which  pre-occupate  the  mind,  and  delude  it  with  partial  ideas,  as  with  a 
falfe  glafs,  reprefenting  the  objeft  in  colours  and  proportions  untrue ; for  the  juft 
cenfure  of  things  is  to  be  drawn  from  their  end  whereto  they  are  aimed,  without  re- 
quiring them  to  our  ctiftoms  and  ordinances,  or  other  impertinent  refpects,  which 
they  acknowledge  not  for  their  touch-ftone ; wherefore  he  who  palfes  through  the 
feveral  educations  of  men,  mud  not  try  them  by  his  own,  but  weaning  his  mind  from 
all  former  habit  of  opinion,  (ltould,  as  it  were  putting  of!'  the  old  man,  come  frelh  and 
finccre  to  confider  them.  This  preparation  was  the  caufe  why  the  fuperftition,  policy, 
entertainments,  diet,  lodging,  and  other  manners  of  the  Turks,  never  provoked  me 
fo  far,  as  ufually  they  do  thofe  who  catechize  the  world  by  their  own  home ; and  this 
alfo  bars  thefe  obfervations  from  appearing  beyond  my  own  clofet ; for  to  a mind 
pofiefled  with  any  fet  doctrine,  their  unconformity  mud  needs  make  them  feem  un- 
found and  extravagant,  nor  can  they  comply  to  a rule  by  which  they  were  not  made. 
Neverthelcfs,  confidering  that  experience,  forgotten  as  if  it  never  had  been,  and  know- 
ing how  much  1 ventured  for  it,  as  little  as  it  is,  I could  not  but  efteem  it  worth  retain- 
ing in  my  own  memory,  though  not  transferring  to  others.  Hereupon  I have  in  thefe 
lines  regiftered  to  myfelf  whatfoever  mod  took  me  in  my  journey  from  Venice  into 
Turkey. 

Firft,  I agreed  with  a Janiflarv  at  Venice,  to  find  me  diet,  horfc,  coach,  paflage,  and 
all  other  ufual  charges,  as  far  as  Conftantinople  ; then  upon  the  7th  of  May  1 634, 1 
embarked  on  a Venetian  galley  with  a caravan  of  Turks  and  Jews  bound  for  the  Levant, 
not  having  any  Chriftians  with  them  befides  myfelf:  this  occafion  was  right  to  my  pur- 
pofe,  for  the  familiarity  of  hod,  board,  and  paffacre  together,  is  more  opportune  to  dif- 
clofe  the  coftofni  of  men,  than  a much  longer  habitation  in  cities,  where  l'ociety  is  not 
fo  linked,  and  behaviour  more  perfonate,  than  in  travel,  whofe  common  fufferings 
«od ear  men,  laying  them  open  and  obnoxious  to  one  another.  The  not  having  any 
other  Chriftian  in  the  caravan,  gave  me  two  notable  advantages ; firft,  that  no  orher 
man’s  errors  could  draw  either  hatred  or  engagement  upon  me  ; then  L had  a freedom 
of  complying  upon  occafion  of  queftions  by  them  made,  whereby  I became  all  things 
to  all  men,  which  let  me  into  thebreafts  of  many. 

The  gaMey  lying  that  day  and  night  in  port  at  Lio,  fet  fail  the  next  mom,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  arrived  at  Rovini  i,  a Venetian  City  in  Iftria.  It  Hands  in  a creek  of 
the  Adriatic,  upon  a hill  promontory,  which  hath  two  thirds  waftied  by  the  fea ; the 
fouth  eall  fide  joined  to  the  continent,  the  foil  rocky  and  barren,  as  all  that  fide  along 
10  the 
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the  gulph.  It  is  an  hundred  miles  from  Venice,  and  therefore  being  fo  far  within  the 
gulph,  is  not  fortified  as  againft  much  danger,  yet  hath  it  a pretty  wall,  and  fortrefs, 
with  a linall  garrifon.  From  thence  we  came  to  Zara.  This  city  (lands  in  Dalmatia, 
and  of  all  others  within  the  gulph,  is,  by  reafon  of  the  fittiation,  mod  apt  to  com- 
mand the  whole  Adriatic,  and  therefore  has  formerly  been  attempted  by  the  Turk  t 
w herefore  the  Venetians  have  fortified  it  extraordinarily,  and  now,  though  in  times 
of  firm  peace,  keep  it  with  (Irong  companies  both  of  horfe  and  foot.  The  general  of 
the  horfe  came  in  another  galley  with  us ; he  was  firft  welcomed  with  a volley  of  great 
■and  fmall  (hot  from  the  walls  t then  by  three  nobles  therein,  feveral  officers  command- 
ing, he  was  accompanied  to  the  town  hall,  where  his  brief  patent  once  read,  he  had 
tlie  daft  and  precedency  of  his  predeceflor.  After  a day’s  view  of  this  place,  we 
failed  to  Spalatro,  a city  of  Sclavonia,  kept  by  the  Venetians  as  the  only  emporium, 
plied  fuccefiively  with  two  gallics,  which  carry  between  Venice  and  that  place  fuch 
merchandize  as  are  tranfported  into  Turkey,  or  from  thence  brought  in.  It  (lands  in 
a mod  pleafant  valley  on  the  fouth  fide  of  great  mountains.  In  the  wall,  towards  the 
fea,  appears  a great  remainder  of  a gallery  in  Diocl  ban's  palace  : foulhward  of  the  town 
is  the  fea,  wdiich  makes  an  open  port  capable  of  holding  ten  or  twelve  gallies  : without 
is  an  unfecure  bay  for  great  (hips,  at  the  entrance  above  half  a mile  broad  ; yet  not  fo 
renowned  for  the  (kill  of  Oflavitts,  who  chained  it  up  w hen  he  befieged  Salome,  as 
for  the  fierce  refolution  of  Vulteius  and  his  company  there  taken.  In  this  town  the 
Venetians  allow  the  great  Turk  to  take  cudom  of  the  merchandize  ; whereupon  there 
refides  his  Emir  or  treafurer,  who  pays  him  thirty-five  thoufand  dollars  a year,  as  bim- 
felf  and  others  told  me.  There  are  high  walls  and  drong  companies  to  guard  this 
city,  yet  I heard  their  chief  fafety  to  be  in  having  fo  unufeful  and  fmall  an  haven  ; 
wherefore  the  Turk  edeems  Spalatro  in  effett  but  as  a land  town,  nor  fo  much  worth  as 
his  pri  fern  cudom,  and  fo  covets  it  not  like  Sara  ; for  if  he  did,  he  has  a terrible  advan- 
tage upon  it,  having  taken  from  the  Venetians  Clyffi,  not  above  four  miles  off,  which  k 
the  dronged  land  fortrefa  that  I ever  beheld. 

At  Spalatro  having  (laid  three  days,  our  caravan  was  fu  mi  died  with  horfes  ; the  firft 
journey  we  began  about  fun-fet ; our  lodging,  two  miles  off,  we  pitched  upon  a little 
hill  grown  over  with  juniper,  once  the  feat  of  Salome,  a city  famous  for  their  bravery 
againft  Oflavius  : there  is  not  now  fo  much  as  a ruin  left,  excepting  a poor  piece  of 
Dioclefian’s  aqueduft.  Hence  we  palled  the  hills  of  Dogliana,  far  higher  than  the 
Alps,  and  fo  deep,  as  in  our  defeent  for  three  days  together,  it  was  a greater  precipice, 
than  is  of  half  a day’s  coming  down  from  mount  Cenis  into  Piemont.  Having  for 
the  mod  part  rode  thus  nine  days,  we  came  into  a fpadous  and  fruitful  plain,  which 
at  the  weft,  where  we  entered,  at  lead  ten  miles  over,  is  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides 
immured  with  ridges  of  eafy  and  pleafant  hills,  dill  by  degrees  ftreightning  the  plain, 
till  after  fix  or  feven  miles  riding  it  grows  not  above  a mile  broad  ; there  we  found 
the  city  Saraih,  which  extends  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other,  and  takes  up  part  of 
both  al’cents.  At  the  eall  end  dands  a cadle  upon  a deep  rock,  commanding  the  town 
and  paffage  eadward  : this  is  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Bofnah ; it  is  but 
meanly  built,  and  not  great,  reckoning  about  fourfeore  mefehetees,  and  twenty  thou- 
fand houfes. 

In  my  three  days  abode,  the  mod  notable  things  I found,  was  the  goodnefs  of  the 
water,  and  vaft,  almoft  giant-like,  (lature  of  the  men,  which,  with  their  bordering  upon 
Germany,  made  me  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  offspring  of  thofe  old  Germans  noted  by 
Caifar  and  Tacitus  for  their  huge  fize,  which  in  other  places  is  now  degenerate  into 
the  ordinary  proportions  of  men.  Hence  at  our  departure  we  went  along  with  the 
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bafliaw  of  Bothah,  his  troops  going  for  the  war  of  Poland  ; they  were,  of  horfe  and 
foot,  between  fix  or  feven  thousand,  but  went  Scattering ; the  bafliaw  not  yet  in  perfon, 
and  the  taking  leave  of  their  friends,  Spirited  many  with  drink,  difeontent,  and  info- 
lency,  which  made  them  fitter  company  for  the  devil  than  for  a Chriftian : myfelf, 
after  many  launces  and  knives  threatened  upon  me,  was  invaded  by  a drunken  Janillary, 
whofe  iron  mace,  entangled  in  his  other  furniture,  gave  me  time  to  flee  among  the 
rocks,  whereby  1 efcaped  untouched.  Thus  we  marched  ten  days  through  a hilly 
country,  cold,  not  inhabited,  and  in  a manner  a continued  wood,  mod  of  pine  trees. 
At  length  we  reached  Valliovah,  a pretty  little  town  upon  the  confines  of  Hungary  ; 
where  the  camp  (laying  fome  days,  we  left  them  behind,  and  being  to  pafs  a wood  near 
the  Chriftian  country,  doubting  it  to  b«  (as  confines  are)  full  of  thieves,  we  divided 
our  caravan  of  fix  fcore  horfe  in  two  parts ; half  with  the  perfons,  and  goods  of  lead 
efteem,  we  Sent  a day  before  the  reft,  that  fo  the  thieves,  having  a booty,  might  be 
gone  before  we  came,  which  happened  accordingly ; they  were  robbed  ; one  thief, 
and  two  of  ours  (lain  ; fome  hundred  dollars  worth  of  goods  loft.  The  next  day  we 
pafled,  and  found  Sixteen  thieves  in  a narrow  paffage,  before  whom  we  fet  a good 
guard  of  harquebuzes  and  piftols,  till  the  weaker  fort  pafled  by ; fo  in  three  days  we 
came  fafe  to  Belgrada. 

This  city,  anciendy  called  Taurunum,  or  Alba  Graxa,  was  the  metropolis  of 
Hungary,  ull  won  by  Sultan  Soliman  the  fecond,  in  the  year  1525.  It  is  one  of  the 
mod  pleafant,  (lately,  and  commodious  Situations  that  I have  Seen ; it  (lands  mod  in  a 
bottom,  encompaffed  eaftward  by  gentle  and  pleafant  afeents,  employed  in  orchards  or 
vines ; Southward  is  an  eafy  hill,  part*  poffeffed  with  buildings,  the  reft  a burying- 
place  of  well  nigh  three  miles  in  compals,  fo  full  of  graves  as  one  can  be  by  another ; 
the  weft  end  yields  a right  magnificent  afpecl,  by  rcalon  of  an  eminency  of  land  jetting 
out  further  than  the  reft,  and  bearing  a goodly  ftrong  callle,  whofe  walls  are  two  miles 
about,  excellently  fortified  with  a dry  ditch  and  out  works.  This  caftlc  on  the  weft 
fide  is  wa(hed  by  the  great  river  Sava,  which  on  the  north  of  the  city  lofes  itfclf  in 
the  Danubius,  of  old  called  Iller,  now  Duny,  and  is  held  the  greateft  river  in  the 
world,  deep  and  dangerous  for  navigation,  runs  eaftward  into  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea, 
in  its  paffage  receiving  fifty  and  odd  rivers,  mod  of  them  navigable.  Two  rarities,  I 
was  told  of  this  river,  and  with  my  own  experience  found  true ; one  was,  that  at 
mid-day  and  mid-night,  the  llream  runs  (lower  by  much  than  at  other  times ; this  they 
find  by  the  noife  of  thofe  boat-mills,  whereof  there  are  about  twenty,  like  thofe  upon 
the  Rhoane  at  Lions  ; their  clackers  beat  much  (lower  at  thofe  times  than  elfe,  which 
argues  like  difference  in  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  and  by  confequence  of  the  dream  ; 
the  caufe  is  neither  any  reflux,  nor  (lop  of  current  by  wind  or  otherwife,  for  there  is 
no  encreal'e  of  water  obferved.  The  other  wonder  is,  that  where  thofe  two  great  cur- 
rents meet,  their  waters  mingle  no  more  than  water  and  oil ; not  that  either  floats 
above  other,  but  join  unmixed  ; fo  that  near  the  middle  of  the  river,  I have  gone  in  a 
boat,  and  tafted  of  the  Danuby  as  clear  and  pure  as  a well ; then  putting  my  hand  not 
an  inch  further,  I have  taken  of  the  Sava  as  troubled  as  a ftreet  channel,  tailing  the 
gravel  in  my  teeth ; yet  did  it  not  tafte  unctions,  as  I expcfled,  but  hath  fome  other 
fecret  ground  of  the  antipathy,  which  though  not  eafily  found  out,  is  very  cffedtual ; 
for  they  run  thus  thrcefcore  miles  together,  and  for  a day’s  journey  I have  been  an 
eye  witnefs  thereof. 

The  callle  is  excellently  fumilhed  with  artillery,  and  at  the  entrance  there  (lands  an 
arfenal  with  fome  forty  or  .fifty  fair  brafs  pieces,  moll  bearing  the  arms  and  mfeription 
of  Ferdinand  the  emperor.  That  which  to  me  feemed  llrangeft  in  this  callle  (for  I 
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had  free  liberty  to  pry  up  and  down)  was  n round  tower  called  the  Zindana,  a cruelty 
dpf  by  them  devifed,  and  feldom  pra&ifed ; it  is  like  old  Rome’s  Gemonix : the 
tower  is  large  and  round,  but  within  fevered  into  many  fquares  of  long  beams,  fet  on 
end  about  four  feet  afiwder ; each  beam  was  (luck  frequently  with  great  fle(h  books ; 
the  perfon  condemned  was  naked,  let  fall  amongfl  thofe  hooks,  which  gave  him  a 
quick  or  lading  mifery,  as  he  chanced  to  light ; then  at  the  bottom  the  river  is  let  in 
by  grates,  whereby  all  putrefaction  was  wafhed  away.  Within  this  great  caille  is 
another  little  one,  with  works  of  its  own  ; I had  like  to  have  inifearried  with  approach, 
ing  the  entrance,  but  the  rude  noife,  and  worfe  looks  of  the  guard,  gave  me  a timely 
apprehenfion  with  fudden  palfage,  and  humiliation,  to  fweeten  them,  and  get  off} 
for,  as  I after  learned,  there  is  kept  great  part  of  the  Grand  Seignior’s  treafure,  to  be 
ready  when  he  wars  on  that  fide  the  empire  : it  is  death  for  any  Turk  or  Chriftian  to 
enter  5 and  the  captain  is  never  to  go  forth  without  particular  licenfe  from  the  empe- 
ror. Here  the  bailiaw  of  Temefuar,  joining  the  people  of  fiuda,  and  his  own  with1 
thofq,  of  Belgrade  and  Bofnah,  they  were  held  encamped  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
town,  yet  not  fo  feverciy,  but  the  Spahies,  Janiffarie*,  and  Venturicrs,  had  leave  to  go 
before  to  the  general  rendezvous,  as  they  pleafed,  though  mod  of  them  (laid  to  at- 
tend  the  balhaws;  they  there  expected  Murath  balhaw;  he,  five  days  after  our  arrival, 
came  in  with  few  foot,  but  four  thoufand  horfe,  of  the  Spahy  Timariot’s ; fuch  brave 
horfes,  and  men  fo  dexterous  in  the  ufe  of  the  launce,  I had  not  feen.  Then  was 
made  public  proclamation  to  hang  all  fuch  Jan  diaries  as  (hould  be  found  behind  thefe 
fore®.  With  them  the  next  day  we  fet  forward  for  Sophia,  which  in  twelve  days 
we  reached.  The  balhaws  did  not  go  all  in  company,  but  letting  forth  about  an  hour 
one  after  another,  drew  out  their  troops  in  length  without  confufion,  not  in  much  exaft 
order  of  file  and  rank,  as  near  no  enemy.  In  this  and  our  former  inarch,  I much 
admired  that  we  had  a caravan  loaded  with  clothes,  filks,  tiffues,  and  other  rich  com- 
modities, were  fo  fafe,  not  only  in  the  main  army,  but  in  draggling  troops,  amoneft 
whom  we  often  wandered,  by  reafon  of  recovering  the  Jews  fabbath  ; but  I found  the 
caufe  to  be  the  cruelty  of  judice ; for  thieves  upon  the  way  are  empaled  without 
delay,  or  mercy ; and  there  was  a Saniack,  with  two  hundred  horfe,  who  did  nothing 
but  ccad  up  and  down  the  country,  and  every  man  who  could  not  give  a fair  ac- 
count of  his  being  where  he  found  him,  was  prefently  drangled,  though  not  known 
to  have  offended  ; for  their  judice,  although  not  fo  ralh  as  we  fuppofe,  yet  will  rather 
cut  off  two  innocent  men,  than  let  one  offender  efcape  ; for  in  the  execution  of  an 
innocent,  they  think  if  he  be  held  guilty,  the  example  works  as  well  as  if  he  were 
guilty  indeed ; and  where  a condant  denial  makes  the  fad  doubted,  in  that  execution, 
the  refeatment  fo  violent  terrifies  the  more : therefore  to  prevent  diforders  fometimes, 
in  the  beginnings  of  war,  colourable  punifhments  are  11  fed,  where  jud  ones  are  want- 
ing. This  fpeedy  and  remorfeleft  feverity  makes  that  when  their  great  armies  lie 
about  any  town  or  pad,  no  man  is  endamaged  or  n-oubled  to  fecure  his  goods ; in 
which  relped  it  pretends  more  effedl  upon  a lad  age  than  our  Chiridian  compaffion, 
which  is  fo  eafily  abufed,  as  we  cannot  raife  two  or  three  companies  of  foldkrs,  but 
they  pilfer  and  rifle  wherefoever  they  pais ; wherein  the  want  of  cruelty  upon  deiin- 

Suents,  caufes  much  more  oppreffion  of  the  innocent,  which  is  the  greated  cruelty  of 
11.  Yet  without  their  army  there  want  not  fcandals,  for  in  the  way  we  paffed  by  a 
Falanga,  which  is  a village  fortified  with  mud  walls  againd  thieves,  where  we  found 
a final!  caravan  to  have  been  affaulted  the  day  before,  and  divers  remaining  fore 
wounded  ; for  through  all  Turkey,  efpedally  in  defart  plages,  there  are  many  moun- 
taineers, or  outlaws,  like  the  Wild  Iriih,  who  live  upon  fpoil,  and  are  not  held  members 
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of  the  Rate,  but  enemies,  and  ufed  accordingly.  In  all  our  march,  though  I could 
not  perceive  much  difeipline,  as  not  near  an  adverfc  party,  vet  I wondered  to  fee  fuch 
a multitude  fo  clear  of  confufton,  violence,  want,  ficknefs,  or  any  other  diforder ; 
and,  though  we  were  almolt  three  fcore  thoufand,  and  fometimes  found  not  a town 
in  feven  or  eight  days,  yet  was  there  fuch  plenty  of  good  bilket,  rice,  and  mutton,  as 
wherefoever  I palled  up  and  down  to  view  the  Spahies  and  others  in  their  tents,  they 
would  often  make  me  fit  and  eat  with  them  very  plentifully  and  well.  The  fevcral 
courts  of  the  balhaws  were  ferved  in  great  (late,  each  of  them  having  three  or  four 
fcore  camels,  befides  fix  or  feven  fcore  carts  to  carry  the  baggage ; and  when  the 
balhaw  himfelf  took  horfe,  he  had  five  or  fix  coaches,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  or 
rich  taped ry,  to  carry  his  wives ; fome  had  with  them  twelve  or  fixtecn,  the  lead  ten  ; 
who,  when  they  entered  the  coach,  there  were  men  fet  on  each  fide,  holding  up  a 
row  of  taped  rv  to  cover  them  from  being  feen  by  the  people,  although  they  were 
after  the  Turkilh  manner  muffled,  that  nothing  but  the  eye  could  appear.  Befides 
thefe  wives  each  balhaw  hath  as  many,  or  likely  more,  Catamites,  which  are  their 
ferious  loves  ; for  their  wives  are  ufed  (as  the  Turks  themfelves  told  me),  but  to  drefs 
their  meat,  to  laundrefs,  and  for  reputation.  The  boys,  likely  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  fome  of  them  not  above  nine  or  ten,  arc  ufuallv  clad  in  velvet  or  fcarlet, 
with  gilt  feymeters,  and  bravely  mounted,  with  fumptuous  furniture  ; to  each  of  them 
a loldicr  appointed,  who  walks  by  his  bridle  for  his  fafety.  When  they  are  all  in  order, 
there  are  excellent  lherbets  given  to  any  who  will  drink  ; then  the  balhaw  takes  horfe, 
before  whom  ride  a dozen  or  more  ; who  with  ugly  drums,  brafs  dilhes,  and  wind-in- 
druments,  noife  along  mod  part  of  the  journey.  Before  all  thefe  go  officers,  who 
pitch  his  tent  where  he  (hall  dine  or  lodge ; when  meat  is  ferved  up,  cfpecially  at 
night,  all  the  people  give  three  great  Ihouts.  Thefe  are  the  chief  ceremonies  I 
remember. 

That  which  fecured  and  emboldened  my  enquiry  and  palfage  thefe  twelve  days 
march,  was  an  accident  the  fird  night,  which  was  thus : the  camp  being  pitched  on 
the  (here  of  Danubius,  I went  (but  timoroufly)  to  view  the  fervice  about  Murath 
balhaw’s  court,  where  one  of  his  favourite  boys  cfpying  me  to  be  a drangcr,  gave  me 
a cup  of  lherbet ; I,  in  thanks,  and  to  make  friends  in  court,  prefented  him  with  a 
pocket  looking-glad,  in  a little  ivory  cafe,  with  a comb,  fuch  as  arc  fold  at  Wcflminder- 
hall  for  four  or  five  (hillings  a piece.  The  youth,  much  taken  therewith,  ran  and 
(hewed  it  to  the  balhaw,  who  prcfently  fent  for  me,  and  making  me  fit  and  drink, 
coffee  in  his  prefence,  called  for  one  that  fpoke  Italian  ; then  demanding  of  my  con- 
dition, purpofc,  country,  and  many  other  particulars,  it  was  my  fortune  to  hit  his 
humour  fo  right,  as  at  lad  he  afleed,  if  my  law  did  permit  me  to  ferve  under  them 
going  againll  the  Polack,  who  is  a Chridian ; promifing,  with  his  hand  upon  his 
bread,  that  if  I would,  1 (hould  be  enrolled  of  his  companies,  fumilhed  with  a good 
horfe,  and  of  other  neceflaries  be  provided  with  the  red  of  his  houlhold.  I humbly 
thanked  him  for  his  favour,  and  told  him,  that  to  an  Engliffiman  it  was  lawful  to 
ferve  under  any  who  were  in  league  with  our  king,  and  that  our  king  had  not  only  a 
league  with  the  Grand  Seignior,  but  continually  held  an  ambaffador  at  his  court, 
edeeming  him  the  created  monarch  in  the  world ; fo  that  my  fervice  there,  efpecially 
if  1 behaved  myfelf  not  unworthy  of  my  nation,  would  be  exceedingly  well  received 
in  England ; and  the  Polack,  though  in  name  a Chridian,  yet  of  a left,  which  for 
idolatry,  and  many  other  points,  we  much  abhorred ; wherefore  the  Englilh  had  of 
late  helped  the  Mufcovitc  againd  him,  and  would  be  forwarder  under  the  Turks, 
whom  we  not  only  honoured  for  their  glorious  aftions  in  the  world,  but  alfo  loved 
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for  the  kind  commerce  of  trade  which  we  find  amongft  them  : but  as  for  my  prefent 
engagement  to  the  war,  with  much  forrow  I acknowledged  my  incapacity,  by  reafon  I 
wanted  language,  which  would  not  only  render  me  incapable  of  commands,  and  fo 
unfemceable,  but  alfo  endanger  me  in  tumults,  where  1 appearing  a (Iranger,  and 
not  able  to  exprefs  my  affection,  might  be  mi  (taken,  and  ufed  accordingly ; where- 
fore I humbly  entreated  his  highnefs’s  leave  to  follow  my  poor  affairs,  with  an  eternal 
obligation  to  blazon  this  honourable  favour  wherefoever  I came.  He  forthwith  bid 
me  do  as  liked  me  belt ; wherewith  I took  my  leave,  but  had  much  confidence  in  his 
favour,  and  went  often  to  obferve  his  court.  In  this  journey  we  paffed  through  a 
pretty  little  town  called  Niffe,  where  we  (laid  while  the  Jews  kept  their  fabbath. 
Hgre,  a little  before  night,  wine  having  poffeffed  a Janizary,  and  one  other  Turk,  who 
rode  in  my  coach,  they  fell  out  with  two  country  fellows,  and  by  violence  took  an  axe 
from  one  of  them,  not  to  rob  him,  but  for  prefent  ufe  thereof ; which  being  done, 
I gave  him  his  axe  again,  as  not  willing,  in  that  place,  to  have  fo  much  as  the  be- 
holder’s part  in  a quarrel.  Thefe  fellows  dogged  us,  the  Janizary  they  miffed,  but  at 
midnight  came  to  our  coach  where  we  flept,  and  opened  the  cover  ; whereat  I fpeaking 
in  Italian,  they  knew  me ; wherefore  leaving  me,  they  drew  the  Turk  by  the  neck 
and  (boulders,  and  gave  him  two  blows  with  feymeters,  one  over  the  arm,  the  other 
upon  the  head,  in  fuch  fort  as  we  left  him  behind  in  great  danger  of  death  : they  fled, 
I was  found  there  all  bloody  ; and  fo  taken,  had  furely  the  next  day  been  executed, 
but  that  within  lefs  than  half  an  hour  the  hurt  perfon,  coming  to  his  fenfes,  cleared 
me,  telling  how  it  came,  and  by  whom. 

Thus  in  twelve  days  we  came  to  Sophia,  the  chief  city  (after  the  Turkifh  divifion)  of 
JJulgary,  but,  according  to  the  other  geography,  it  (lands  in  Macedonia,  upon  the 
confines  of  Theffaly  ; nor  hath  it  yet  loft  the  old  Grecian  civility,  for  of  all  the  cities 
I ever  paffed,  either  in  Chriftendom  or  without,  I never  faw  any  where  a ilranger  is 
lefs  troubled  either  with  affronts  or  gaping.  It  (lands  almoll  in  the  midll  of  a long 
and  fruitful  valley ; on  the  north  fide  about  four  miles  dillant,  runs  a ridge  of  low 
bills  ; fouthward,  three  miles  off,  (lands  an  high  and  deep  mountain,  where  (now  ap- 
pears all  the  year.  The  Jews  and  Chriftians  have  here  the  doors  of  their  houfes  little 
above  three  feet  high,  which  they  told  me  was,  that  the  Turks  might  not  bring  in  their 
horfes,  who  elfe  would  ufe  them  for  (tables  in  their  travel ; which  I noted  for  a fign  of 
greater  (lavery  than  in  other  places. 

Here  is  the  feat  of  the  Beglerbeg,  or  Viceroy  of  all  Greece,  by  the  Turks  called 
Rumely,  with  many  brave  mefeheetoes,  efpecially  the  great  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  another  on  the  fouth  fide,  with  a magnificent  college.  It  hath  many  (lately 
hanes  or  kirevanferahs,  and  exquifite  baths  ; the  principal  hath  a hot  fountain.  Here 
the  bufinefs  of  our  caravan  ended,  nor  had  my  Janizary  much  defire  to  take  any  of 
new  ; for  he  naturally  having  more  of  the  merchant  in  him  than  of  the  foldier,  would 
not  go  further  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  the  war ; wherefore  he  (laid  twenty  days  at 
Sophia,  dll  the  camp  was  removed,  and  the  Grand  Seignior  returned  to  Conftantinople. 
Thus  I never  faw  the  emperor’s  perfon,  nor  the  main  body  of  the  army ; only  herein  was 
my  fuccefs  (hort.  As  foon  as  the  Janizary  thought  the  coafl  clear,  we  went  four  coaches 
In  three  days  to  Potarzeeke ; the  paffage  is  famous  for  andquities.  Sixteen  or  eighteen 
miles  eaftward  of  Sophia,  we  paffed  over  the  hill  Rhodope,  where  Orpheus  lamented  his 
Euridice.  It  hath  divers  inequaliues  of  ground,  none  very  deep,  all  covered  with  low 
woods,  now  watched  with  divers,  who  by  reafon  of  the  frequent  robberies  there  com- 
mitted, do  by  little  drums  give  the  inhabitants  warning  of  all  fufpicious  paffengers.  In 
the  lowed  of  thofe  ddcents  run*  a little  brook,  of  which  I conjectured,  and  a learned 
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Jew  (to  whom  I owe  moil  of  my  information)  confirmed,  that  the  old  poets  had  made 
the  river  Strymon,  where  the  difconfoiate  Orpheus  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thracian 
dames ; for  that  place  hath  ever  been  uncertainly  reckoned  to  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and 
Thcflaly. 

At  lad  we  came  to  an  high  and  large-mountain,  of  a day’s  journey  over  ; the  Jew 
held  it  to  be  the  Thermopylae,  a place  as  doutly  conteded  for  of  old,  as  now  the  Valto- 
line  with  us ; herewith  he  told  me  that  eadem  cudom  of  wearing  turbands  came  from 
thence  ; and  that  how  once  the  barbarous  people  having  the  Grecian  army  at  a great 
advantage,  there  was  no  other  remedy,  but  that  fome  few  (hould  make  good  that  narrow 
palTage,  while  the  main  of  the  army  might  efcape  away  : there  were  brave  fpirits  who 
undertook  it ; and  knowing  they  went  to  an  inevitable  death,  they  had  care  of  nothing 
but  fepulture,  which  of  old  was  much  regarded  ; wherefore  each  of  them  carried  his 
winding  fheet  wrapped  about  his  head,  and  then  with  lofs  of  their  own  lives  faved  their 
fellows ; whereupon,  for  an  honourable  memorial  of  that  exploit,  the  Levantines  ufed 
to  wrap  white  linen  about  their  heads,  and  the  fafhion  fo  derived  upon  the  Turk. 

This  may  be  the  dory  of  Leonidas  with  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  but  corrupted  by 
time  and  tradition.  When  I had  ennfidered  the  paffage,  it  feemed  capable  of  his  relation; 
and  this  might  well  be  the  Thermopylae,  if  they  were  fo  near  the  Philippick  fields  j for 
befides  his  confefiion,  the  tradition  of  clivers  there  inhabiting,  and  all  concordance  of 
dories  allure  us,  that  the  champaign  between  this  mountain  and  Philippopolis,  of  about 
forty  or  fifty  miles  long,  was  from  that  city  built  by  Philip,  called  Campt  Philipici,  famous 
for  the  Roman  civil'  wars,  there  decided  in  two  battles,  the  fird  between  Cxfar  and 
Pnmpcy,  the  other  between  Augudus  and  Mark  Anthony,  againd  Brutus  and  Caflius.. 
The  plain,  but  that  it  is  a valley,  much  refembles  our  downs  of  Marlborough,  where 
the  Saxons,  as  it  is  thought,  had  a great  battle ; for  jud  in  that  manner  there  yet  re- 
mained the  heaps  where  the  flaitt  were  buried,  and  good  part  of  the  trenches : the  two 
battles  were  fought  fixteen  or  eighteen  miles  afunder,  as  appears  by  the  fepulchres  and 
the  trenches  ; Csc  far's  was  next  the  hill,  the  other  nearer  Philippopolis  ; which,  for 
want  of  other  authority,  I conjectured  thus : fird,  in  Csefar’s  battle  there  died  but 
fifteen  thoufand  two  hundred,  in  the  other  almod  twice  as  many ; this  proportion  is 
made  good  in  the  heaps,  thofe  towards  Philippopolis  being  greater,  and  much  more  in 
number  than  the  other : then  Cacfar  writes,  that  after  Pompey,  and  the  main  of  his 
army  was  fled,  a refidue  not  yet  difperfed,  retired  to  a hill  fix  miles  off,  which  had  a 
river  run  under  it ; this  fquares  right  with  a hill  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Potarzeeke,  a 
little  town  between  the  two  camps,  and  where  my  two  days  abode  gave  me  leifure  to 
read  Caffars  commentary  thereon,  which  on  purpofe  I carried  to  confer  upon  the 
place,  for  the  better  impredion  ; this  Potarzeeke,  had  it  not  been  remarkable  for  the 
place,  was  not  worth  mentioning,  for  it  is  but  a fmall  town,  reckoning  not  above  four 
thoufand  houfes,  but  is  very  plcafant  with  hills,  and  a river  fouthward. 

Hence  we  paffed  eaftward,  through  the  reft  of  the  plain  along  the  monuments  of 
Brutus  and  Callius’s  defeature.  The  tumuli  are  many,  fome  great,  fome  fmall,  more 
or  iefs  clofe  together,  as  the  daughter  happened,  and  reach  at  leaft  eight  or  nine  miles 
in  length,  extending,  as  it  feems  the  flight  did,  towards  Philippopolis,  nowinTurkifh 
called  Philibee,  where  in  two  days  we  arrived. 

A little  before  the  city,  on  the  north  fide,  we  faw  the  Grand  Seignior’s  liable  of 
camels,  where  is  place  and  order  for  five  thoufand  camels,  which  carry  his  provifion 
when  he  wars  on  this  fide  his  empire ; and  then  the  general  rendezvous  ufes  to  be  in 
thefe  Philippick  fields,  now  termed  the  plain  of  Potarzeeke,  through  which  alfo  runs 
the  river  Manila,  in  fome  places  called  liebrus,  fhallow,  but  very  broad : over  this 
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riser,-  at  the  north  entry  of  Phylihee,  is  a vaft  wooden  bridge,  more  than  a quarter  of 
a mile  long : through  the  midft  of  this  city,  from  north  to  fouth,  runs  a ridge  of 
rocky  fulls,  partly  taken  up  with  buildings,  the  reft  with  fepultures ; among  which  I 
found  a little  Greek  chapel,  built  in  the  old  Gentilifme,  as  a Greek  told  me,  and  it 
appears  alfo  by  the  round  form,  with  equal  divifion  of  altars ; there  remains  nothing 
remarkable  • after  five  days  ftay,  we  went  four  days  journey  through  many  pretty 
towns  of  Thrace,  till  we  came  to  the  chief  city  thereof,  and  one  of  the  principal  in 
all  Turkey  : this  is  Adrianophe  in  Turkifh  Hcidrianee,  of  Hadrian,  who  repaired  it : 
originally  it  was  ftyled  Orefla:  from  its  founder ; for  as  the  Greeks  there  pretend,  it  was 
built  by  Oreftes  (on  to  Agamemnon  : until  the  conqueft  of  Cottilantinople,  it  was  the 
Turks  imperial  feat.  North-caft,  north,  and  north  weft,  lie  certain  lost  and  eafy  foils, 
amongft  which  glides  the  little  river  Tuny,  from  the  north  fide  of  the  city  to  the  weft, 
where  meeting  a branch  of  the  Mariffa,  it  pafies  a mile  or  more  fouth*eaft,  where  joining 
with  the  other  branch,  it  runs  (lately  through  the  adjoining  plain,  on  which  Xerxes 
firft  muflered  his  vail  army,  when  he  had  palled  the  Heliefpont. 

This  city,  among  divers  other  names,  hath  been  called  Trimontium,  becaufe  it 
(lands  upon  three  little  hills,  or  rather  one  low  hill  with  three  eminences  ; the  midft 
is  the  higheft  and  largeft,  upon  the  top  whereof,  as  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  other 
buildings,  (lands  a (lately  mdkeeto  built  by  Sultan  Snlyman  the  fecond,  with  four  high 
and  curious  fpires,  at  each  comer  one,  as  the  manner  of  Turkey  is;  not  upon  the 
church  like  our  (leeples,  but  from  the  ground ; each  of  them  hath  three  rounds  on 
the  outfidc,  for  the  priefls  walk,  and  at  the  top  a great  globe  and  half-moon  of  gold : 
the  body  of  the  meikeeto  like  thofe  of  Conftantinople  (though  far  more  curious)  is  at 
the  bottom  quadrangular,  having  four  (lories  in  heighth  ; the  two  upperinoft  fo  con- 
tracted, as  that  divtfion  which  quarters  the  two  lowell  into  four  angles  a-piece,  cads 
each  of  them  into  eight ; at  either  angle  of  the  upper  (lory  is  a great  round  pyramid 
they  fupport  the  roof,  in  font)  round  and  eminent,  all  covered  with  lead,  upon  the  top 
whereof  is  fet  a globe  of  gold,  whereon  (lands  a golden  pillar  and  an  half  moon  : at  the 
bottom  of  this  building  are  made  ten  conduits  with  cocks,  on  the  north  fide,  and  as 
many  on  the  fouth,  for  people  to  wafh  before  divine  fervice ; to  which  ufe  alfo,  on  the 
well  fide  in  the  churchyard,  are  thirty  or  forty  cocks  under  a fountain  fo  fumptuous, 
as  excepting  one  at  Palermo,  I have  not  feen  a better  in  Chriftendom ; on  the  eaft  fide 
are  the  chief  priefls  lodgings  and  garden  ; round  the  churchyard  are  cloillers,  baths,  a 
college  with  lodgings  tor  priefts,  and  other  necefl’ary  offices,  all  covered  with  large 
round  tunnels  of  lead.  This  edifice  is  not  great,  but  of  (IruClure  fo  neat,  and  that 
fo  advantageous  by  fmiation,  as  readers  it  not  only  (lately  and  magnificent,  but  with 
fuch  a delicacy  as  1 have  not  feen  in  any  other  place,  no  not  in  Italy.  Betide  this 
meikeeto,  there  is  another  brave  one  with  four  fpires,  built  by  Sultan  Selym,  and  many 
other  of  two  a-piece,  with  fair  colleges,  cloiflers,  and  baths,  equal  to  the  monafteries 
of  any  one  city  in  Chriftendom  for  quality,  though  not  in  number : it  hatli  alfo  many 
fair  hanes,  all  covered  in  like  manner,  fo  likewifs  are  their  befelleins  or  exchanges, 
whereof  it  hath  four  or  five,  fome  not  much  inferior  to  ours  in  London,  efpccially  one 
which  I guefled  half  a mile  in  length,  and  richly  fumifhed  with  wares:  the  chief 
bridges  are  four,  vaft  and  high,  all  of  (lone : from  the  fouth  bridge  is  the  bed  view  of 
the  city,  where  it  make*  a gallsutt  (hew.  There  yet  remain  the  walls  of  the  old  town, 
which  now  contain  the  fourth  and  word  part,  inhabited  by  Zinganaes,  Chriftians,  Jews, 
and  others  efteemed  as  refofe  people : a little  without  the  city  northward,  (lands  the 
Grand  Seignior’s  feraglio,  with  a park  walled,  fome  three  miles  in  compafs  ; the  palace 
is  very  low,  all  covered  with  lead  riling  up  for  a flat,  into  a (harp  round,  and  feems 
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but  like  a garden-houfe  for  pleafure : it  is  kept  by  his  Agemoglans,  to  entertain  not  only 
the  Grand  Seignior,  but,  in  his  abfence,  any  bafhaw  or  other  principal  miniftcr. 

After  ten  days  ftay  at  Adrianoplc,  we  rode  up  and  down  as  bufinefs  required,  to 
Burgaz,  Churlo,  and  divers  other  pretty  towns,  all  of  them  adorned  with  dainty  met 
keetoes,  colleges,  hofpitals,  hanes,  and  bridges  : for  it  is  in  Turkey  as  in  other  king- 
doms, the  nearer  to  the  imperial  city,  the  more  (lately  is  the  country  inhabited : having 
thus  travelled  fix  days,  we  came  to  Sclibre,  of  old  Selymbria ; no  great  town,  but 
bigger  than  the  reft,  and  very  antient ; the  old  caftle  and  walls  not  quite  demolifhed  t 
it  (lands  upon  the  fouth  end  of  a long  but  low  hill : the  other  three  points  are  en- 
compafled  by  fea,  with  a rocky  and  unfafe  port ; from  whence  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  bay,  you  may  difeem  a round  hill,  upon  which  remain  fome  ruins  of  the  old  city 
Heraclea  : here  we  (laid  two  days,  then  with  fome  diverfion,  in  three  more  we  reached 
Conftantinople : thus  had  we  made  from  Spalatra  fifty-two  days  journey,  and  as  many 
in  fevcral  abodes ; ever  lodging  upon  the  ground,  for  the  moll  part  in  open  fields  ; 
and  palling  by  land  fifteen  hundred  miles  Englifh  ; not  in  the  dire£l  way,  for  that  had 
been  (horter,  but  as  led  by  the  bufinefs  of  the  Jews,  who  were  patrons  of  the  caravan : 
Conftantinople,  by  the  Turks  called  Stambole  (which  as  they  told  me  fignifies  faith 
and  plenty)  hath  an  uncertain  original,  is  famous  for  its  ruin  under  the  emperor 
Severus,  and  its  reparation  by  Conftantine : at  other  times  it  hath  been  facked,  but 
finally  ann.  1453,  1°^  by  another  Conftantine,  as  the  former  fon  to  another  Helen  : 
in  this  lofs  it  may  be  laid  to  gain  ; for  it  is  fince  at  an  higher  glory  than  it  had  before, 
being  made  head  of  a far  greater  empire : of  old  it  was  ever  baited,  by  the  Thracians 
on  the  one  fide,  and  Grecians  on  the  other ; but  now  it  commands  over  both  : I (laid 
here  but  five  days,  wherefore  1 had  not  leifure  for  much  obfervation  ; in  this  hafte, 
I put  my  thoughts  upon  two  points ; firft,  to  view  the  chief  public  fights,  then  to  con- 
lider  the  judgement  of  thofc  ancient  emperors,  who  fo  often  thought  of  transferring 
the  feat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  thither : for  the  firft  ; the  emperor’s  perfon  I could 
not  fee,  who  was  then  at  Scutari,  which  is  as  it  were  part  of  Conftantinople,  though 
levered  by  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea  a mile  over.  The  feraglio  I faw  as  far  as 
ftrangers  ufed  to  do,  having  accefs  only  into  the  fecond  court : a building  low,  and 
outwardly  but  mean  ; with  a low  cloifter  of  many  fmall  pillars  : the  infide  1 faw  not ; 
but  an  infinite  fwarm  of  officers  and  attendants  1 found,  with  a filence  and  reverence  fo 
wonderful,  as  (hewed  in  what  awe  they  (land  of  their  fovereign  : a Hone’s  call  from 
the  outermofl  entrance  (lands  that  famous  old  church  Sanfta  Sophia ; thence  went  I to 
fee  the  other  melkeetoes,  that  of  Mahomet  the  fecond,  who  won  the  town  ; that  of 
Achmat,  which  is  the  moft  fplendid  of  all ; into  that  of  Sultan  Solyman  1 went  to 
view  it  throughout,  but  found  it  no  way  equal  to  his  other  at  Adrianople,  which  in  my 
eye  is  much  more  magnificent  than  any  of  thofe  at  Conftantinople.  Then  faw  I the 
Egyptian  obelilk,  the  brazen  pillar  of  three  fnakes,  the  aquedufl,  and  many  other 
things,  with  that  horrid  gap  made  by  fire  ann.  1633,  where  they  report  feventy  thou- 
fand  houfes  to  have  perilhed.  The  other,  and  chief  part  of  my  contemplation,  confided 
in  the  fituation ; which  of  all  places  that  I ever  beheld,  is  the  moft  apt  to  command  the 
world  ; for  by  land  it  hath  immediate  commerce  with  Greece,  Thrace,  and  from  Scu- 
tari with  Afia : by  fea  the  Pontus  or  Black  Sea,  and  the  Marmora  or  Hellefpont,  not 
only  turnifli  it  with  infinite  (lore  of  fi(h  in  port,  but  readily  carry  their  commodities 
abroad,  and  bring  others  home  ; and,  which  is  above  all,  the  mouths  of  both  thofe 
Teas  arc  fo  narrow  that  no  paflage  can  be  forced  againft  the  caftles ; fo  as  for  (Irength, 
plenty,  and  commodity,  no  place  can  equal  it:  then  it  (lands  almoft  in  the  middle  of 
the  world,  and  thereby  capable  of  performing  commands  over  many  countries,  without 
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»ny  great  prejudice  of  diftance  ; the  want  whereof  caufcd  that  the  authority  of  Rome 
could  never  reach  the  Parthians,  and  hardly  Germany,  and  raifed  that  maxim  left  by 
Auguftus — Coerccndas  imperii  terminal : for  he  who  confiders  the  fudden  accident*  of 
Hate,  with  the  difficulties  of  remote  forces,  and  other  difpatches,  mud  needs  acknow- 
ledge the  neceffity  of,  as  it  were,  a -mathematical  correfpondence  from  the  center  to 
the  circumference.  This  perhaps  the  crown  of  Spam  finds  too  true,  whofe  greatnefs 
could  not  elfe,  in  the  Hurts  of  its  empire,  receive  fuch  blows  from  fuch  petty  enemies 
as  it  does.  In  that  I obferved  no  more  of  fo  great  a city,  I do  not  much  accufe  myfelf; 
for  the  chief  time  I had  to  view  was  my  firft  two  days,  when  I lodged  with  the  Turks 
in  the  hane  of  Mahomet  Bafhaw ; afterward  I drifted  into  Chriftian  habit,  and  went 
over  to  Galata,  where  I was  very  courteoufly  entertained  in  the  houfe  of  an  Englifh 
gentleman,  to  whom  I was  recommended ; next,  after  1 had  kiffed  the  hands  of  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Peter  Weych,  Lord  Ambaffador  for  his  Majefly  of  England,  I took 
an  inftant  opportunity  of  paflage  for  Egypt,  upon  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  which  three  days 
after  departed  for  Alexandria : here  I found  the  company  of  a French  gentleman  and 
a Flemifh ; we  embarked  upon  the  admiral’s  galleon,  hiring  to  ourfelves  the  gunner’s 
room,  of  the  mailers  thereof,  who  were  two  renegadoes  that  fpake  good  Italian. 
Strait  we  fet  fail  forth  of  the  Marmora  down  the  Hcllefpont,  in  all  86  veifels  ; in  two 
days  arrived  at  Gallipoly,  fo  named  of  the  French,  whofe  fury  hath  many  old  monu- 
ments in  the  Levant ; here  we  lay  at  anchor  that  night,  flaying  for  fome  commiffions 
which  were  to  come  after,  or  as  I rather  conjeclured,  for  news  of  the  Rhodian  gallies, 
which  the  next  day  met  us  a little  below  the  cattles,  to  be  our  convoy  againft  piracy 
or  Chriftians.  Some  thirty  miles  beneath  Gallipoly  is  the  flreightefl  pail'age  of  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  not  above  half  a mile  broad  ; a place  formerly  famous  for  Xerxes’  bridge,  but 
much  more  glorious  in  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander.  Thefe  caflles,  called  the  Dar- 
danelli,  command  the  paflage,  and  are  the  fecurity  of  Conflantinople  on  that  fide : that 
upon  Europe,  antiently  Sellos,  is  made  with  two  towers,  one  within  the  other;  theinmoft 
higheft,  by  reafon  of  the  rifmg  ground  upon  which  they  ftand,  each  bearing  the  form 
of  three  femicircles,  with  the  out-wall  triangular : the  other,  upon  the  Afian  fhore,  is 
far  ftronger,  Handing  on  the  marifh  level : it  is  of  form  fquare,  with  four  round  turrets, 
at  each  comer  one ; in  the  middle  before  Hands  an  high  fquare  tower  commanding  over 
all.  This  formerly  was  named  Abydos,  not  that  the  buildings  remain  the  fame,  but 
often  re-edified  in  the  fame  place.  We  pafled  fo  leifurely  as  gave  me  time  to  note  the 
artillery,  which  I found  thin  aloft,  but  plentiful  at  the  bottom  upon  the  ground,  looking 
out  at  fcveral  holes  made  in  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  which  ftriking  in  a level,  hits 
a fhip  between  wind  and  water,  and  is  a plantation  much  more  effectual  than  that  above. 
About  fome  forty  miles  fail  forth  of  that  ftreight,  on  the  Afian  fide,  we  reached  Gape 
Janiaar,  antiently  Promontorium  Sigseum,  where  Troy  Hood,  of  which  nothing  remains 
to  be  feen  but  a piece  of  an  old  wall  fome  forty  or  fifty  paces  long,  hard  by  the  fea,  and 
therefore  faid  by  Virgil  to  have  been  built  by  Neptune.  So  hath  that  famed  town  now 
put  on  immortality,  having  no  exiftence  but  in  poetry ; whofe  fiftions,  by  complying 
with  the  fancy  of  man,  uphold  themfelves  beyond  the  reality  of  their  fubjecl.  Befide 
the  conceit  of  fuch  a ruin,  1 took  care  to  confider  the  judgement  of  antiquity  in 
the  fituation,  which  I find  not  to  have  been  extraordinary,  either  for  pleafure,  commo- 
dity, or  Hrength.  The  promontory  makes  an  angle  which  hath  two  fides  encompaffed 
by  fea ; from  fouth  weft  to  weft,  with  a compafs  turning  from  weft  to  north  ; on  the 
other  fide  lies  a barren  fandy  plain  now  termed  Troade,  which,  fome  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  from  fea,  is  environed  by  a ridge  of  hills,  the  moft  eminent  whereof  the  Turks 
at  this  day  call  Idc,  whereby  I acknowledged  it  for  that  Ida,  where  prince  Paris  retiring 
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from  all  wife  affairs  of  {late,  and  preferment  of  court,  lived  an  effeminate  and  luxurious 
life ; which,  clad  in  fable,  fames  him  there  to  have  preferred  Venus  before  Minerva, 
and  Juno  ; and  to  have  given  her  the  golden  fruit  of  his  youth,  for  which  (he  favoured 
him  in  the  rape  of  Helen  ; but  becaufc  neither  Minerva  nor  Juno  addled  that  impreafe, 
therefore  it  proved  both,  unwife  and  difhonourable.  About  two  leagues  weltward,  is 
the  little  iflnnd  Tcnedos,  known  for  concealing  the  Grecian  navy  at  the  taking  of  Troy. 
Hence  we  failed  down  the  Archipelago,  through  thofe  iflandsfo  famed  for  antiquities— 
Nullum  fine  nomine  faxum : among  them  my  eye  (elected  Samos,  Scio,  and  Pathmos  ; 
for  the  wind  fleering  larboard,  drove  us  within  difcovery  thereof.  Samos  is  the  only 
place  in  the  world  under  whofe  rocks  grow  fponges.  The  people,  from  their  infancy, 
are  bred  up  with  dry  bifcuit,  and  other  extenuating  diet,  to  make  them  extreme  lean ; 
then  taking  a fpunge  wet  in  oil,  they  hold  it,  part  in  their  mouths  and  part  without, 
fo  they  go  under  water,  where,  at  firfl  they  cannot  flay  long ; but,  after  practice,  feme 
of  the  leanefl  flay  above  an  hour  and  a half,  even  till  all  the  oil  of  the  fponge  be 
corrupted  ; and  by  the  law  of  the  iiland,  none  of  that  trade  is  fuffered  to  marry,  until 
he  have  flayed  half  an  hour  under  water.  Thus,  they  gather  fponges  from  the  bottom 
of  rocks,  more  than  an  hundred  fathom  deep ; which,  with  many  (lories  of  thefe  iilands, 
wras  told  me  by  certain  Greeks  in  our  galleon.  Scio  is  remarkable  for  maffick,  not 
elfewhere  found,  and  there  only  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the  hill,  which  I thought  to  be 
as  a plant  not  enduring  the  cold  winds,  or  contrary  vapours  of  the  north  ; they  imputed 
it  to  St.  Theodore’s  tears,  when  led  that  way  to  martyrdom.  Yet,  unlefs  he  traverfed 
much  ground,  many  of  thofe  trees  grow  where  he  never  came.  I applauded  their 
belief,  but  kept  mv  own.  Pathmos  is  renowned  for  many  actions  of  Saint  John  : I 
fancied  none,  till  the  Greeks  pointed  out  a rock,  under  which  they  affirmed  to  be  a 
grot,  wherein  he  wrote  his  Apocalypfe.  In  feme  points,  things  confecrated  are  imitated 
by  the  ordinary  ways  of  men;  to  in  (lance,  in  profane  pieces.  Mahomet  was  two 
years  in  a grot,  writing  his  Alcoran  ; the  Sybils  moflly  lived  and  prophcfied  in  grots, 
as  myfalf  have  feen  her’s  at  Cumre ; as  alfo  the  fludy  and  habitation  of  Virgil,  in  a grot 
at  mount  Pofilipo.  Many  old  oracles  were  delivered  out  of  caverns  or  grots ; in  feme 
the  higheft  fancies  of  men  have  been  produced  in  fuch  places ; which,  in  thofe  who 
have  no  divine  credit,  I impute  partly  to  the  privacy  and  afpecl  of  thofe  retreats,  which 
being  gloomy.  Hill,  and  folcmn,  fettle  and  contrail  the  mind  into  profound  (peculation  ; 
but  efpecially  to  the  quality  of  the  air,  a thing  of  main  importance  to  difpofe  the  wit. 
The  air  of  thofe  rocky  caverns  is  not  fo  damp  and  earthy  as  that  of  dungeons,  not  fo 
immaterial  or  wafting,  to  unfettle  and  tranfport  the  phantafy,  as  that  above  ground; 
but  of  a middle  temper,  wherewith  it  atieils  the  brain  in  fuch  a fort  as  is  fitted  to  exer- 
cife  its  intelleflual  faculty,  to  the  height  of  what  its  compofition  bears.  Thus,  after  we 
had  in  eleven  days  palled  the  fouthern,  and  greateft  part  of  Ulyfles’s  ten  years  voyage, 
we  came  before  Rhodes,  at  the  eaff  end  of  the  ifland,  where  we  entered  the  wind-mill 
port,  fo  named  by  reafon  of  many  wind-mills  (landing  before  it.  Hard  by  there  is 
another  port  more  inward,  for  the  gallies,  and  of  entrance  fo  (hallow,  as  is  not  capable 
of  deep  veffels.  Here  we  flayed  three  days,  which  gave  me  fome  view  of  the  place,  and 
that  fo  much  the  more,  by  being  taken  for  a fpy ; for  in  Rhodes  there  is  no 
pretence  of  merchandize  for  a chriffian  ; and  but  that  my  excufe  of  going  upon  a wager 
into  Egypt  feemed  poffible,  1 had  here  been  loft.  Yet,  in  that  fufpicion,  forae  of  them, 
out  of  fuch  bravery  as  1 had  once  before  found  in  their  camp,  fhowed  me  the  palace  or 
fortrefs  of  the  grand  mafter  formerly,  with  the  out-works,  and  three  great  deep  ditches, 
all  cut  in  the  quick  rock  round  the  caflle,  except  one  part  where  it  joins  with  the  chief 
flreet.  Then  they  fhewed  me  a high  window  towards  the  weft,  telling  me  tliis  (lory: 
vol.  x.  h h that 
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that  when  Sultan  Solyman  befieged  the  town,  there  flood  in  that  window,  the  grand 
matter,  with  a nephew  of  his,  and  a chief  engineer.  They,  confidering  the  camp,  the 
engineer  told  him  they  were  happv  that  the  enemy  knew  not  the  advantage  of  fuch  a 
place,  pointing  to  the  fide  of  a hill,  where  certain  wind-mills  ftand ; for,  quoth  he,  if 
they  fhould  plant  the  artillery  there,  we  were  loft.  Herewith,  the  young  nephew,  in 
hopes  of  preferment,  took  fecretly  fome  Turkifh  arrows,  and  from  the  window,  (hot 
them  into  the  camp,  having  firft  writ  upon  them  this  difeovery,  and  his  name.  They 
being  found,  the  advice  was  approved,  and  put  in  execution,  which  forced  the 
town  in  three  days  to  furrender.  Solyman,  according  to  the  rule  of  princes,  more 
brave  than  politic,  caufed  the  traitor  to  be  put  to  death.  This  city,  on  the  eaft  and 
north,  is  encompafled  by  fea ; the  fouth  and  weft  join  by  land  to  the  reft  of  the  iiland. 
It  Hands  upon  a little  hill,  reaching  to  the  bottom  thereof;  it  is  four  miles  from  the  old 
city,  which  ftood  upon  a tteep  high  hill,  where  now  remain  part  of  the  walls,  and  a poor 
village. 

I took  a boat  to  view  the  place  where  the  Coloflus  ftood,  at  the  entry  of  that  haven. 
There  is  not  left  any  remainder  of  that  ftatue ; but  the  rocks  whereon  his  footing  was, 
are  wide  enough  for  two  great  fliips  to  pafs  both  together.  \yiiy  the  Cavaliers  did 
transfer  their  feat  from  the  old  city  to  the  new,  1 could  not  learn,  unlefs  it  were  for  the 
port,  which  being  obvious  to  all  centers,  they  had  rather  occupy  it  theinfelves  than 
leave  it  to  an  invader.  Within  the  city,  the  arms  of  France  are  very  frequent ; the 
Spanifh  and  Imperial  not  in  more  than  two  or  three  places ; ours  not  at  all ; whereby 
I proportioned  the  old  national  intereft  in  that  order.  The  moll  egregious  monuments 
of  any  one  grand  matter  is  of  Peter  d’Aubilibn,  a Frenchman  there,  governing  above 
two  hundred  years  fince ; he,  amongft  other  notable  works,  built  a round  tower,  with 
many  retired  circles  for  combatants.  In  the  wall  before  the  haven,  to  fcour  the  mouth 
thereof,  he  made  two  huge  brafs  pieces,  fo  large  as  I never  faw  any  fix  cannons  w hofe 
metal  could  make  the  lead  of  them.  In  this  ifland,  the  fun  is  fo  powerful  and  conftant, 
that  it  was  anciently  dedicated  to  Phoebus.  They  have  a kind  of  grape  as  big  as  a 
damfon,  and  of  that  colour  ; the  vines,  if  watered,  bear  all  the  year,  both  ripe  grapes, 
half  ripe,  and  knots,  all  together  upon  the  fame  vine ; yet,  that  they  may  not  wear  out 
too  foon,  they  ufc  to  forbear  watering  of  them  in  December  and  January,  during  which 
time  they  bear  not,  till  after  a while  that  they  are  watered  again.  Upon  my  firft  land- 
ing, I had  efpied,  among  divers  very  honourable  fepulchres,  one  more  brave  than  the 
reft,  and  new.  I enquired  whofe  it  was  ; a Turk,  not  knowing  whence  I was,  told  me 
it  was  the  captain  balhaw,  (lain  the  year  before  by  two  Englifh  ihips,  and  therewith  gave 
fuch  a language  of  our  nation,  and  threatening  all  whom  they  (hould  light  upon,  as 
made  me,  upon  all  demands,  profefs  myfelf  a Scotchman,  which  being  a name  unknown 
to  them,  faved  me ; nor  did  I fuppofe  it  any  quitting  of  my  country,  but  rather  a retreat 
from  one  comer  to  the  other ; and  when  they  enquired  more  particularly,  I,  intending 
my  own  fafety  more  than  their  inftruftion,  related  the  truth  both  of  my  king  and 
country,  but  in  the  old  obfolete  Greek  and  Latin  titles,  which  was  as  dark  to  them  as  a 
difeourfe  of  Ifis  and  Ofyris.  Yet,  the  third  day,  in  the  morning,  I,  prying  up  and 
down  alone,  met  a Turk,  who,  in  Italian,  told  me.  Ah ! are  you  an  Englilhman  ; and, 
with  a kind  of  malicious  pofture,  laying  his  forefinger  under  his  eye,  methought  he  had 
the  looks  of  a defign : he  prefently  departed,  I got  to  tny  galleon,  and  durft  go  to  land 
no  more.  The  next  morn  we  departed  for  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  accompanied  with 
ten  ordinary  gallies  of  Rhodes,  and  three  old  ones,  which  went  to  be  fold  for  fuel.  The 
weather,  although  right  in  Hern,  grew  fo  high,  as  the  three  old  gallies  perilhed,  two  in 
the  night  with  ail  their  people,  the  third  by  day,  in  our  fight ; but  defpairing,  bv  times 
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made  up  to  a galleon,  near  ours,  and  faved  fuch  of  her  men  who  were  neither  chained 
nor  otherwife  incumbered.  After  three  days  full  fail,  we  arrived  in  port.  Alexandria, 
firlt  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  was,  after,  beautified  by  many,  but  ofpecially  by 
Pompey;  it  bears  yet  the  monuments  of  its  ancient  glory,  pillars  in  great  number  and 
fize,  both  above  ground  and  below,  moll  of  porphiry,  and  other  marble  as  firm.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  had  a cudom,  now  not  in  ufe,  that  was,  to  make  as  great  a part  of 
the  houfe  beneath  ground  as  above  ; that  below  was  the  moll  coftly,  with  pillars  and 
rich  pavements  for  refrelhment,  bein  g their  fumtner  habitation ; the  upper  part  had  the 
•larger  pillars  for  (hew.  but  not  the  neateft.  Above  all  the  reft,  there  are  three  far  be- 
yond any  that  1 ever  law  elfewhere ; that  of  Pompey,  where  his  allies  were  laid,  upon 
the  rocky  (hore  hard-by,  where  he  was  fiain  in  a boat  at  fea ; it  is  round,  all  of  one  (lone, 
a kind  of  reddilh  grey  marble,  fo  wonderfully  large,  as  made  me  falute  his  memory  with 
the  poet’s  prophetical  hail — Tcmplis  auroque  fepultui-vilior  umbra  fores.  It  (lands  upon 
a four-fquare  rocky  foundation,  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  town,  without  the  walls. 
Within,  on  the  north  towards  the  fea,  are  two  fquare  obelilks,  each  of  one  entire  (lone, 
full  of  Egyptian  hierogliphicks,  the  one  (landing,  the  other  fallen.  I think  either  of 
them  thrice  as  big  as  that  at  Conftantinople,  or  the  other  at  Rome ; and,  therefore, 
left  behind  as  too  heavy  for  tranfportation.  Near  thefe  obclifks  are  the  ruins  of  Cleo- 
patra’s palace,  high  upon  the  (hore,  with  the  private  gate,  whereat  (he  received  her  Mark 
Antony  after  their  overthrow  at  Aclium.  Two  ftones-caft  further,  upon  another  rock 
over  the  (hore,  is  yet  a round  tower,  one  part  of  Alexander’s  palace,  where  yet,  in  the 
walls,  remains  a pafl'age  of  brick  pipes,  part  of  a vendiduft.  The  town  is  now  almoll 
nothing  but  a white  heap  of  ruins,  efpecially  the  eall  and  Couth  parts.  The  walls  were 
high,  and  frequently  fet  with  (mail  turrets,  but  not  very'  (trong,  except  toward  the  fea, 
where  they  (land  upon  great  deep  rocks.  The  north  and  weft  are  walhed  by  the  fea, 
which  makes  two  ports,  each  in  form  of  a half-moon ; between  them  runs  a long 
• narrow  neck  of  land,  joined  once  by  a bridge,  but  now  made  firm  land  with  that  then 
an  ifland,  called  the  Pharos ; a place  which,  in  Cadar’s  judgment,  did  command  both 
the  port  and  town ; of  which  opinion  the  Turks  now  are ; and,  therefore,  contrary  to 
their  ufual  cuflom,  they  have  there  built  a brave  new  caftle,  which  anfwers  another  little 
one  on  the  other  point  of  the  haven : thefe  command  the  broad  entry  at  lead  a mile 
and  a half ; but  how  it  could  be  done  before  artillery  came  up,  as  Carfar  affirms,  I 
wonder  ; nor  are  the  banks  wider  by  time,  as  appears  by  the  walls  and  old  circuit  of 
buildings  upon  the  (hore,  on  the  weft-fide  of  the  Pharos ; and  under  protection  thereof, 
is  the  other  port  only  for  gallies,  as  too  full  of  (helves  and  rocks  for  deep  bottoms. 
Frefli  water  is  brought  to  Alexandria  in  a large  and  deep  channel  cut  by  men,  almoft 
fourfeore  miles,  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  Nile.  This  channel  is  dry  till  the  river 
overflows,  then  it  runs  into  the  city,  but  fo  low  as  they  are  forced  to  get  it  up  by  chained 
buckets,  and  wheels  drawn  with  oxen ; fo  it  is  conveyed  anti  kept  in  cifterns,  whereof 
now  there  remain  but  fix  hundred  of  two  thoufand  at  the  firft.  The  earth  call  out  of 
thofe  cifterns,  hath  made  two  fair  mounts,  upon  one  whereof  is  fet  a watch-tower,  to  give 
warning  of  (hips.  Upon  the  fouth  of  the  town  lies  that  vnfl  fandy  plain,  great  part 
taken  up  with  the  (alt  lake  Mareotis.  Eaftward,  not  far  from  the  fea,  we  rode  through 
a fandy  defart,  forne  forty  miles  to  Rofetta.  All  Egvpt,  where  the  Nile  arrives  not,  is 
nothing  but  whitilh  fand,  bearing  no  grafs,  but  two  little  weeds  called  Suhit  and  Gazull, 
which,  burnt  to  allies,  and  conveyed  to  Venice,  make  the  fined  chrydal  glafles ; yet  are 
there  many  fort  of  trees,  nouridied  by  no  moifture  but  the  night  dew,  which  is  abundant, 
for  in  Egypt  it  fcarce  rains  once  in  three  or  four  ages.  Above  all,  infinite  number  of 
palms  grow  every  where,  with  dates  as  big  as  both  one’s  thumbs.  In  the  plain,  the  wind 
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drives  the  fand  into  folds,  like  fnow  with  us,  fo,as  if  any  wind  dir,  no  track  of  man  or 
beads  lads  a quarter  of  an  hour ; wherefore,  to  direct  paffengers,  there  are  fet  up  round 
brick  pillars,  five  or  fix  yards  high,  one  within  a mile  of  another,  which  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  Ifraelites  being  guided  forth  of  Egypt  by  pillars.  Thus,  in  a day  and  an  half, 
came  we  to  Kofetta,  formerly  Canopus,  a pretty  little  city.  It  dands  upon  the  Nile, 
four  miles  from  its  entry  into  the  fea ; once  it  was  famous  for  all  manner  of  luxury, 
now  it  wants  nothing  thereto  but  art  and  a foft  government.  Here  we  hired  a boat 
for  Grand  Cairo,  three  hundred  and  fixty  miles  off.  In  five  days  we  arrived,  though 
againd  the  dream,  and  about  the  highed  of  the  inundation,  for  the  north-wed  wind 
helped  us  well.  All  that  long  way,  we  fcarce  pad'cd  four  miles,  but  we  found  a pretty 
town  upon  the  banks,  likely  one  of  each  fide  oppofite,  which,  if  Turkifh,  they  were  high 
built,  of  brick  or  other  firm  done ; but  if  Arabic  and  Egyptian,  the  houfes  were  mod  of 
mud,  jud  in  form  of  beehives.  The  Nile,  at  the  highed,  is  ordinarily  near  a mile  and  a 
quarter  over,  fometimes  making  a great  plalh  of  profitable  ground.  Much  benefit  o£ 
the  overflow  is  made  by  ditches,  and  gardens  watered  with  wheels  drawn  by  oxen.  As 
far  as  the  river  waters,  is  a black  mould  lb  fruitful,  ax  thev  do  but  throw  in  the  feed,  and 
have  four  rich  harveds  in  lefs  than  four  months.  Mod  part  of  the  banks  is  fet  with 
dainty  l’ugar-canes,  flax,  and  rice.  In  the  way,  the  wind  failing,  our  watermen  drawing 
the  boat  with  ropes  front  land,  there  came  fix  of  the  wild  Arabs,  five  on  horfeback,  one 
on  foot,  each  with  a lance,  which  they  can  ufe  in  hand,  or  dart  very  dexteroufiy.  Our 
boat-men,  rogues  of  the  fame  race,  flood  dill  that  they  might  take  the  ropes,  whereat 
the  Janiffary,  a dout  and  honed  Turk,  difcharged  his  harquebuze  at  the  horfemen, 
who,  wheeling  about,  came  fpeedily  again,  where,  finding  two  of  us  with  pidols  guard- 
ing the  ropes,  and  awing  our  boat-men,  they  durlt  not  come  on  ; nor  were  they  fuddcn 
in  flight,  but  that  the  Janiffary  let  fly  once  more,  and,  as  feemcd  to  us,  tufted  through  one 
of  their  turbans ; then  away  they  ran.  Finally,  we  arrived  at  that  part  of  Grand  Cairo 
called  Bulakho,  where  we  got  direction  to  the  palace  of  a Venetian  gentleman,  the  11- 
ludrillimo  Seignior  Santo  Seghezzi,  whofe  noble  vpay  of  living  gives  reputation  to  his 
country,  and  protection  to  all  travellers  in  thofe  parts.  Here  my  late  companions  flayed 
but  few  days ; for,  overcome  with  heat,  and  fpinted  by  devotion,  they  hadened  to  return 
by  Jerufalcm.  I,  not  fo  impatient  of  the  climate,  nor  loving  company  of  Chriflians  in 
Turkey,  and  but  reaibnably  affected  to  relics,  left  them,  and  prefumed  to  receive  a longer 
entertainment ; whereto  I found  an  invitation  freely  noble  of  itfelf,  and  with  much  regard 
to  an  honourable  recommendation  of  me,  fent  by  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Ambaffador 
of  Holland,  at  Conftantinople,  Sir  Cornelius  Haga,  who,  having  known  my  kinfman. 
Sir  James  Blount,  and  fome  others  of  our  name,  was  pleafed,  in  me,  to  honour  their 
memory.  Here  my  abode,  in  a family  which  had  there  been  refident  twenty-five  years, 
informed  me  of  many  things  with  much  certainty.  Firfl,  I mud  remember  things  upon 
record  condantly  renewed  in  office,  as  the  multitude  of  the  metkeetoes,  that  is,  churches 
ami  chapels,  five  and  thirty  thoufand  ; then  the  noted  dreets,  four  and  twenty  thoufand, 
befides  petty  turnings  and  divifions.  Some  of  thofe  dreets  1 have  found  two  miles  in 
length,  fome  not  a quarter  fo  long ; every  one  of  them  is  locked  up  in  the  night,  with  a 
door  at  each  end,  and  guarded  by  a mulketeer,  whereby  fire,  robberies,  tumults,  and 
other  diforders  an  prevented. 

Without  the  d'y,  toward  the  wildemefs,  to  flop  fudden  incurfions  of  the  Arabs  from 
abroad,  there  watch  on  horfeback  four  faniacks,  with  each  of  them  a thoufand  horfe-tnen. 
Thus  is  this  city  every  night  in  the  year  guarded  with  eight  and  twenty  thoufand  men. 

Thefe  extravagant  proportions  argued  fuch  a fize  of  the  main  body,  as  made  me  defire 
an  entire  view  thereof,  which  I got  in  feveral  places,  but  bed  of  all  from  the  top  of  the 
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caftle,  which  is  founded  upon  a rocky  afcent  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  city ; it  is  not  quite 
decayed,  nor  diligently  kept,  but  held  rather  as  the  bafhaw’s  palace,  than  a fortrefs ; nor 
did  1 difcem  any  artillery  therein.  It  was  built  by  the  old  Soldans  and  their  Mamelukes, 
and  that  in  fuch  a fort  as  teftifies  their  government  to  have  been  tyrannous  and 
ftatcly.  There  yet  remain  in  one  arched  place,  forty  pillars  of  porphiry,  as  big  as  thofe 
two  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  is  a place  about  half  a mile  long, 
where  they  exercife  their  great  horfe.  Hard  by  (lands  a little  houfe  and  garden,  ail 
under  the  cafilc’s  view;  therein  the  balhaws  of  Grand  Cairo,  when  depofed,  are  kept, 
until  they  are  either  preferred  or  ftrangled.  So  potent  is  that  otlice  efteemed,  and  fo 
full  of  (late  fecrets,  as  mav  not  be  left  unalTurctl,  but  by  fatisfaction  or  death.  Beyond 
this  caftle  lies  the  plain  fandv  defart,  which  encompafles  the  eafl,  north,  and  north-welt 
of  the  city.  From  the  caftle  to  the  Nile,  about  three  miles  through  Old  Cairo,  extends 
an  aqueduct  far  more  (lately  and  large  than  either  that  of  Confbintinople  or  the  other 
at  Rome.  The  Nile  runs  along  the  fouth  of  the  town  to  the  weft,  making  at  its  firft 
arrival,  a dainty  little  ifland  ; where,  amongft  many  fine  buildings,  (land  rheNilofcope, 
which  is  a little  caftle,  wherein  is  fet  a pillar,  with  feveral  notes  declaring  the  inundation 
all  over  Egypt,  according  to  each  degree  which  the  water  reaches  upon  the  pillar ; 
then  they  forefee  the  future  year’s  increafe,  and  rate  provifion  accordingly. 

The  day  when  the  flood  begins,  is  conftantly  the  fummer  folftice;  the  increafe  is 
ufually  between  iourfenre  and  a hundred  days  ; then,  fuddenlv  it  abates,  and  by  the  end 
of  November,  is  within  its  narrowelt  banks,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  broad.  The  caufe 
of  this  admirable  inundation  l am  not  credulous  enough  to  underftand.  The  whole 
circuit  of  the  city  feemed  to  me  between  thirty-five  or  forty  miles.  A Venetian,  who 
was  with  me,  affirmed  it  to  be  much  more;  he  proportioned  it  by  Italian  meafure,  I by 
Englifh.  This  large  compafs  helps  other  concurrencies  to  juftify  the  Turkifh  re- 
ports, howr  that  after  Selim’s  firft  entry  of  the  town,  he  (pent  four  days  in  combat  before 
he  palled  quite  thorough.  Thofe  relations  which  refiratn  Cairo,  intend  but  of  one  prin- 
cipal part  thereof,  named  F.lkhayre,  from  the  founder’s  habitation  therein  ; according 
to  which  divifion,  that  burgh  is  but  one  of  five  principal,  befide  ten  or  eleven  more  of 
lefs  name,  and  all  joined  as  London  and  Weftminfler,  This  city  is  built  after  the  Egyp- 
tian manner,  high  and  of  large  rough  ftone,  part  of  brick,  the  ft  roots  narrow.  It  hath 
not  been  yet  above  an  hundred  years  in  the  Turks  [XjlTeflion,  wherefore  the  old  build- 
ings remain  ; but  as  they  decay,  the  new  begin  to  be  after  the  Turkifh  manner,  poor, 
low,  much  of  mud  and  timber : yet  of  the  modern  fabrics,  I muft  except  divers  new 
palaces,  which  I there  have  feen,  both  of  Turks,  and  fuch  Egyptians  as  mofl  engage 
againft  their  ow  n country,  and  fo  flourifh  in  its  oppreflion.  1 have  often  gone  to  view 
them  and  their  entertainments,  fometimes  attending  the  Illuftriffimo  with  w hom  I lived, 
otherwhiks  accompanied  with  fome  of  his  gentlemen.  The  palaces  I found  large  and 
high,  no  ftate  or  flourifh  outwardly  ; the  firft  court  fpacious,  fet  with  fair  trees  for  fliade, 
where  were  feveral  hearts  and  rare  birds,  and  wonderful  even  in  thofe  parts;  the 
inner  court  joined  to  delicious  gardens,  watered  with  fountains  and  rivulets;  befide  the 
infinite  variety  of  ftrangc  plants,  there  wanted  no  (hade  from  trees  of  caffia,  oranges, 
lemons,  figs  of  Pharoah,  tamarinds,  palms,  and  others,  amongft  which  pafs  very  fre- 
quently camelions.  The  entry  into  the  houfe,  and  all  the  rooms  throughout,  are  paved 
with  many  feveral  coloured  marbles,  put  into  fine  figures  ; fo  likewife  are  the  walls,  but 
in  Mofaic  of  a lefs  cut ; the  roof  layed  with  thwart  beams,  a foot  and  a half  dif- 
tant,  all  carved,  great,  and  double  gilt;  the  windows  with  grates  of  iron,  few  with 
glals,  as  not  deiiring  to  keep  out  the  wind,  and  to  avoid  the  glimmering  of  the  fun, 
which,  in  thofe  hot  countries,  glals  would  break,  with  too  much  dazzling  upon  the  eye ; 
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the  floor  is  made  with  fome  elevations  a foot  high,  where  they  fit  to  eat  and  drink  ; 
thofe  arc  covered  with  rich  tapeftry ; the  lower  pavement  is  to  walk  upon,  where,  in  the 
chief  dining  chamber,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  room,  is  made  one  or  more  richly 
gilt  fountains  in  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber,  which,  through  fecret  pipes,  fup- 
plies  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a dainty  pool,  either  round,  four-fquare,  triangular,  or 
of  other  figure,  as  the  place  requires,  ufuaily  twenty  or  twenty-four  yards  about, 
and  almolt  two  in  depth,  fo  neatly  kept,  the  water  fo  clear,  as  makes  apparent  the  ex- 
quifite  Mofaic  at  the  bottom.  Herein  are  preferved  a kind  of  filh  of  two  or  three  feet 
long,  like  barbies,  which  have  often  taken  bread  out  of  my  hand,  fucking  it  from  my 
fingers  at  the  top  of  the  water.  But  that  which  to  me  feenved  more  magnificent  than  all 
this,  was  my  entertainment.  Entering  one  of  thefe  rooms,  I faw  at  the  upper  end, 
amongll  others  fitting  crofs-legged,  the  Lord  of  the  palace,  who,  beckoning  to  me  to 
come,  I firfl  put  off  my  fhoes,  as  the  reft  had  done ; then  bowing  often,  with  my  hand 
upon  my  bread,  came  near ; where  he,  making  me  fit  down,  there  attended  ten  or 
twelve  handfome  young  pages,  all  clad  in  fcarlet,  with  crooked  daggers  and  feftne- 
tars  richly  gilt.  Four  of  them  came  with  a flieet  of  laffety,  and  covered  me ; another 
held  a golden  incenfe  with  rich  perfume,  wherewith,  being  a little  fmoaked,  they  took 
all  away.  Next  came  two  with  fweet  water,  and  befprinkled  me  ; after  that,  one  brought 
a porcelain  dilh  of  coffee,  which,  when  I had  drank,  another  ferved  up  a draught  of  excel- 
lent Iherbet.  Then  began  our  difeourfe,  which  palled  by  an  interpreter,  by  reafon  of  my 
ignorance  in  the  Arabic  there  fpoken.  In  their  queftions  and  replies,  1 noted  the  Egyp- 
tians to  have  a touch  of  the  merchant  or  Jew,  with  a fpirit  not  fo  foldier-like  and  open 
as  the  Turks,  but  more  difeerning  and  pertinent.  In  fome  remote  part  of  the  houfe 
they  have  their  (fables  of  horfes,  fuch  for  fhape,  as  they  fay,  are  not  in  the  world,  and  1 
eafily  believe  it,  but  unufeful  in  other  countries,  hy  reafon  of  their  tender  hoofs 
never  ufed  to  any  ground  but  fund.  They  have  one  fort  of  a peculiar  race,  not  a jot 
outwardly  different  from  other  horfes,  nor  always  the  handfomelt ; but  they  are  rare  and 
in  fuch  efteem,  as  there  is  an  officer  appointed  to  fee  the  foal  when  any  of  that  race  is 
foaled,  to  regiffer  it,  with  the  colour,  and  to  take  teltimony  of  the  right  brood.  One 
of  thefe  at  three  years  old  is  ordinarily  fold  for  a thoufand  pieces  of  eight,  fometimes 
more.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  will  run  without  eating  or  drinking  one  jot  four 
days  and  nights  together ; which  lome  Egyptians,  wound  about  the  body,  and  helped 
with  little  meat,  and  lefs  deep,  are  able  to  ride.  This  is  of  infinite  confequence  upon 
hidden  difpatches  to  pafs  the  wildernefs,  where  neither  water  nor  grafs  is  found.  From 
thefe,  perhaps,  grew  the  fable  of  thofe  pardo-cameli,  or  dromedaries ; for  feldom  does 
any  rarity  of  nature  efcape  the  fabulous  attacks  of  fancy.  There  are  many  fpacious 
places  in  the  city,  which  in  the  rivers  overflow,  are  dainty  pools  called  birkhaes,  and  of 
great  refrelhment,  as  alfo  the  calhis,  which  is  a channel  cut  through  part  of  the  city, 
from  the  Nile  into  a plain  on  the  north,  where  it  makes  a fruitful  plafh  of  at  leall  ten 
or  twelve  miles  compafs,  affording  alfo  many  rivulets  to  the  garden*.  In  thefe 
birkhaes  and  calhis,  towards  evening,  arc  many  hundreds  waffling  themfelves ; in  the 
mean  while,  divers  pafs  up  and  down  with  pipes  and  roguy  fiddles,  in  boats  full  of  iruits, 
fherbets,  and  good  banqueting  ffuff  to  fell.  After  the  rivers  fall,  thofe  places  are 
green  for  a while,  then  burnt  to  fand.  Notwithftanding  the  exceflive  compafs  of  this 
city,  it  is  populous  beyond  all  proportion ; for,  as  we  rode  up  and  down,  the  principal 
ftreets  were  fo  thronged  with  people,  as  the  mailers  of  our  afles  went  always  before, 
Ihoving  and  crying  Bdaharack,  that  is,  make  room  ; fuch  infinite  fwarms  of  Arabs  and 
Indians  flock  to  the  plenty  and  pleafures  of  Grand  Cairo,  So  as  I there  heard,  from 
divers  honourable  perfons,  that  not  long  fince  they  had  a plague,  which,  in  one  year, 
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fwept  away  eighteen  hundred  thoufand  and  odd  ; yet  within  lefs  than  five  years 
after,  there  was  more  throng  of  people  than  ever  they  had  known.  All  difcafes 
there  are  rifer  in  winter,  efpecially  the  plague,  which  at  the  fummer  folftice  fud- 
denly  ceafes. 

When  the  wind  fets  fouthward,  (whether  it  be  the  fpices  of  Ethiopia,  or  not,  is 
uncertain),  it  is  as  odoriferous  as  any  Spanilh  glove,  and  fo  hot,  as  when  it  was  held 
long,  it  fo  corrupted  my  ftomach,  as,  till  the  wind  changed,  no  meat  went  through 
me  fometimes  nine  or  ten  days  together.  On  the  fouth  end  of  the  city  is  yet  remain- 
ing the  round  tower,  wherein  Pharaoh’s  daughter  lived  when  (he  found  Mofes  in  the 
river,  which  runs  not  above  a bow’s-fhoot  oil.  Hard  by  are  Jofeph’s  feven  granaries, 
or  rather  fome  of  their  ruined  walls  left,  and  four  of  them  fo  repaired,  as  ferve  to 
keep  the  public  com.  Three  or  four  miles,  out  of  town  northward,  is  a placed  called 
Materea,  with  a tree  of  Pharaoh  figs,  under  which  it  is  reported,  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
reded  with  Chrilt  in  her  lap,  and  walked  him  in  a well  thereby,  when  the  fear  of 
Herod  made  her  fly  into  Egypt : there  is  in  the  memory  thereof  a chapel  built  of  no 
long  time  ; I thought  the  tree  feemcd  the  oldell  in  the  garden,  and  fo  mod  probably 
chol'e  for  the  dory.  I afked  my  Janiflary  how'  long  thofe  kind  of  fig-trees  ufed  to  lad  ; 
he  told  me  half  an  hundred  years,  or  thereabout : yet  1 noted  that  if  this  tree  fhould 
fail,  neverthelefs  that  place  hath  many  others  of  the  fame  kind,  ready  to  take  the 
reputation  upon  them ; many  rarities  of  living  creatures  I faw  in  Grand  Cairo ; but 
the  mod  ingenious  was  a neft  of  four-legged  ferpents  of  two  feet  long,  black,  and 
ugly,  kept  by  a French  man,  who  when  he  came  to  handle  them,  they  would  not  en. 
dure  him,  but  ran  and  hid  in  their  hole  ; then  would  he  take  his  citem,  and  play 
upon  it ; they  hearing  the  mufic  came  all  crawling  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  climb 
up  him,  till  he  gave  over  playing,  then  away  they  ran.  Nor  is  this  dranger  in  nature,  to 
fee  fuch  creatures  delight  in  founds  delightful  to  us,  than  to  fee  them  relifh  fuch  meats, 
as  relifh  with  us  : the  one  argues  a conformity  to  our  compofition  in  one  of  our  fenfes  j 
the  other  in  another. 

Twelve  miles  fouth  weft  of  the  city,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  ftand  the  three 
olded,  and  yet  moll  entire  pyramids:  the  larged  1 entered  into  down  a defcent,  fome 
thirty  paces,  then  creeping  through  a paflage  almod  choaked  up  with  fand,  wfe  found 
a dark  afcent  through  a paflage  between  great  marble  ftones,  without  flairs,  only  a 
little  footing  cut  on  each  fide ; here  we  palled  with  every  one  a candle  in  one  hand, 
and  a piftol  in  the  other,  for  fear  of  rogues,  who  often  murder,  and  rifle  in  thofe 
caverns : 1 found  two  large  fquare  chambers  in  the  middle,  the  one  empty,  the  other 
had  in  the  midft  a fepulture,  open  and  empty  about  a yard  and  an  half  high,  as  much 
wide,  and  within  not  above  two  yards  long : the  done  feems  a kind  of  red  porphiry, 
but  is  not,  for  it  founds  better  than  a bell : it  is  fixed  in  the  foundation,  nor  can  ever 
be  bom  away,  as  too  big  for  the  paflage.  This  being  the  ancienteft  monument  in  the 
world,  encouraged  me  againft  the  opinion  of  our  decay  in  ftature  from  our  fore- 
fathers. The  Jews  pretend  thofe  three  pyramids  to  have  been  built  by  Pharaoh,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  ; the  little  one  for  an  only  daughter  of  his,  the  greater 
for  his  wife  ; but  the  faired  intended  for  himfelf,  mifled  of  his  body,  loft  in  the  fea.  1 
iulpccled  them  to  affetl  a glory  in  the  renown  of  their  enemy : for  HeYodotus,  much 
more  authentic,  fathers  the  chief  upon  Cheops,  nor  is  there  any  brick,  whereof  Pharaoh’s 
buildings  confided. 

The  form  is  quadrangular,  leflening  by  equal  degrees,  from  almod  a quarter  of  a 
mile  each  flat  at  the  bottom,  unto  a fquare  at  the  top  a little  more  than  three  yards 
angular  : the  Hones  are  exceffive  great,  and  as  big  above  as  beneath  ; all  of  an  even 
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four  fquare  : that  which  made  the  building  eafy,  and  held  it  fo  long  together,  is  the 
pofture  of  the  Hones,  not  laid  in  an  even  flat  upon  one  another,  as  in  other  fabrics,  but 
begun  at  the  bafis  upon  firm  rock,  with  the  firlt  row  of  Hones  laid  Hoping,  their  out- 
fide  a foot  higher  than  the  infide  ; which  continues  the  fame  poflure  to  the  very  top,  and 
makes  the  whole  building  fet  inward,  and  fo  without  mortar  fallen  of  itfelf : each  upper 
Hone  retires  fome  half  a foot  Ihort  of  that  whereon  it  lies ; this  lharpcns  the  bulk  by 
t juH  degrees  upward,  and  makes  the  outward  afcent  very  eafy  : but  in  a country  where 
there  were  any  rain,  it  would  fettle  the  water,  and  decay  the  building. 

There  are  about  fixteen  or  eighteen  other  pyramids,  extending  fouthward,  a matter 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  : they  are  faid  to  be  of  kings  far  lefs  antient  than  this,  and  yet 
though  of  the  fame  Hone  ruined  extremely,  only  wanting  that  poHure  of  the  Hants. 
This  wonderful  pyramid  is  recorded  to  have  been  twenty  years  a building,  with  three 
hundred  thoufend  men  and  more,  in  continual  employment,  which  if  the  Hone  came 
from  the  Red  Sea,  is  very  credible ; but  perhaps  part  was  cut  from  thofe  rocks  under 
the  fand  hard  by  where  it  Hands  : within  two  bows  flioot  hereof,  is  a rock  of  fome  forty 
yards  circumference,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  high,  cut  in  the  form  of  a man’s  head ; 
perhaps  Memnon’s,  famous  for  its  founding  at  the  fun-rife.  The  Kgyptians  and  Jews 
with  us,  told  us  it  gave  oracles  of  old,  and  alfo  that  it  was  hollow  at  the  top  ; wherein 
they  had  feen  fome  enter,  and  come  out  at  the  pyramid : then  I foon  believed  the  oracle, 
and  efleem  all  the  red  to  have  been  fuch,  rather  than  either  by  vapour,  though  not 
impoflible,  or  demoniac,  which  requires  too  much  credulity  for  me.  All  that  part  of  the 
plain,  for  bewteen  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  little  lefs  in  breadth,  hath  ever 
been  the  place  of  fepulture  for  thofe  three  cities  where  now  is  GrandCairo;  that  ^Baby- 
lon (not  that  of  Perfia),  Memphis,  and  Cairo : the  fouthem  part  belonging  to  Memphis, 
which  was  the  antientcH,  and  Hood  moH  part  on  that  fide  of  the  Nile : whole  bodies 
arc  the  bed  mummy,  and  were  buried  before  the  ll’raelites  departure  ; one  of  wliich 
fcpultures  being  opened,  I went  down,  tied  by  a cord,  defeending  as  into  a well,  ten  or 
twelve  fathom,  leaving  a Janilfary,  and  two  of  our  company  at  the  top,  to  awe  the 
Arabs,  who  often  leave  Hrangers  within,  and  return  when  they  are  Harved,  to  rifle 
them ; the  place  fo  low  as  I was  fain  to  creep,  and  all  full  of  a dry  fand,  where  moif- 
ture  never  comes  : that  preferves  the  bodies,  as  much  as  the  embalming,  infomuch  as 
I have  feen  fome  of  the  linen,  not  touched  by  the  embalming,  to  remain  perfeft 
white  and  found ; fo  many  thoufand  years  will  things  endure,  when  untouched  by 
moidure,  the  foie  caufe  of  putrifaclion.  The  bodies  lie,  mod  of  them  in  the  fand,  fome 
in  an  open  Hone,  with  an  hollow  hewed  therein : they  are  not  beyond  our  ordinary 
proportions ; in  the  pitch  of  the  bread,  is  fet  a little  idol,  the  head  of  human  fhape, 
with  a prop  under  the  chin  : they  are  as  big  as  one’s  middle  finger,  with  hieroglyphics 
on  the  back,  and  made  of  Hone,  or  rather  baked  mortar ; their  being  among  the 
dead,  made  me  fuppofe  them  religious  pieces  j which  with  their  old  hieroglyphics,  in 
vain  I fearched  to  interpret. 

Above  all  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  I fought  to  underdand  that  admirable  table 
of  Ifis,  not  mentioned  in  Plutarch,  and  flenderly  unfolded  by  Pignoria,  but  com- 
pleatly  exprefled  in  the  antique  Egyptian  monument  of  brafs,  lately  printed  in  Italy : 
it  is  thought  under  the  ceremonies  of  Ids  and  Ofiris,  to  contain  that  three-fold  wifdom 
of  the  old  Egyptian  kings,  and  priefls ; the  one  about  the  nature  of  their  Nile,  and  foil ; 
the  other  concerning  the  policy  of  their  Hate  : in  the  third  was  veiled  the  mod  import- 
ant pieces  of  their  philofophy. 

To  get  information  hereof,  1 followed  the  old  examples,  fird  ufed  by  Herodotus, 
then  by  Julius  Ca;far,  and  after  by  Gcrmanicus  ; which  was  to  enquire  of  prieds,  who, 
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if  any,  were  like  to  know  fomewhat  in  their  own  antiquities : I was  helped  by  an  in- 
terpreter, to  the  fpeech  of  three  Egyptian  priefts,but  found  them  utterly  ignorant  of  all 
things  not  Mahometan : nor  can  I wonder,  for  in  the  courfe  of  vicifhtude,  the  Egyp- 
tian fuperftition  as  the  antientell  in  the  world,  is  likely  to  be  the  moll  clean  loft  ; and 
all  fuperftitkms,  being  in  efteft  but  jugglings,  have  the  fate  of  fuch  tricks,  tiiat  is,  while 
new  to  be  admired,  but  in  time  to  grow  ridiculous  to  fuch  as  difeern  their  knavery, 
and  ftale  to  thofe  who  do  not ; thereupon  the  priells,  like  other  impoftors,  when  their 
devices  began  to  take  but  coldly,  changed  them  : this  caufed  among  the  heathen  new 
doctrines,  and  ecclefiaflic  ceremonies  in  feveral  ages  ; feldom  all  at  a dap,  but  by 
degrees  as  occafion  offered,  and  the  people’s  guft  required ; nor  ever  happens  a more 
fudden  occafion  of  innovation  herein,  than  that  of  conqueft ; therefore  whatfoever 
little  memory  of  old  ceremonies,  might  have  been  left  in  F.gypt,  hath  utterly  perifhed 
in  their  frequent  oppreftions,  efpecially  in  thofe  two  of  late  ages : this  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  former  of  the  Circadian  Mamalukes ; which  befide  the  change  of  ceremony, 
have  corrupted  all  the  ingenious  fancies  of  that  nation  into  ignorance  and  malice : thus 
is  failed  that  fucceffton  of  knowledge,  which  by  word  of  mouth  ufelh  to  be  delivered 
from  one  generation  to  another;  nor  is  there  any  reparation  made  byway  of  books  : 
the  main  reafons  why  the  naked  mythological  part  of  the  heathen  religions  was  not 
expreded  in  writing,  were  two : firft,  it  would  have  expofed  them  to  the  expofitions 
of  many ; whereby  the  feveral  fancies  and  interefts  of  men,  either  out  of  opinion,  or 
defign,  would  have  raifed  pernicious  hereftes,  as  appears  in  the  Alcoran  and  Talmud  : 
therefore  Numa  Pompilius,  having  writ  books  of  that  kind,  caufed  them  to  be  buried 
with  liim ; and  when  (many  ages  after)  they  happened  to  be  found,  the  prartor  pro- 
tefted  to  the  fenate,  that  they  would"  deftroy  the  religion,  if  publilhed ; whereupon  they 
were  burnt : the  other  reafon  was,  bccaufe  the  inftitutions  of  their  religions  were  ad- 
dreded,  not  to  the  wife,  who  are  fo  few  as  not  to  be  reckoned  of,  but  to  the  multi- 
tude, which  are  padionate,  not  judicious : wherefore  they  were  not  put  into  a rational 
way  of  difeourfe,  which  had  ferved  them  up  to  the  underftanding  ; but  rather  afted 
in  fuch  manner,  as  might  move  the  fenfes,  thereby  raifing  fuch  padions  as  were  to 
the  advantage  of  their  religion  : hence  came  the  perfumes,  and  dainty  mufic  in  their 
temples;  the  fantaftic  veftment  of  their  priefts;  their  folemn  facrifices,  pictures, 
datues,  and  procedions ; which  in  new  fuperftitions,  were  altered,  with  contempt  of 
the  former ; yet  in  the  main  point  they  all  agreed ; that  was  to  amufe,  and  entertain 
the  imaginative  part  of  the  mind,  befooling  the  intellectual ; fo  the  ceremonies  re- 
newed not  always  utterly  different,  nor  the  fame,  but  following  the  ftate  reafons,  and 
popular  guft  ; juft  like  the  weeds  of  each  year,  not  ever  of  the  former  kind,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  foil,  and  feafon : now  for  thefe  padions,  thofe  fenftble  folemnities  were 
excellently  fitted ; yet  becaufe  there  were  fome  difeeming  fouls  ; to  engage  them  they 
were  admitted  to  the  infide  of  their  devices,  and  called  Sacris  initial!,  and  fo  were  either 
taken  with  the  myftery,  or  at  leaft,  with  the  favour  to  themfclves,  and  profit  of  the 
republic,  the  latter  fort  in  love  connived  ; the  others  were  conjured,  as  they  dreaded 
the  revenge  of  the  gods,  never  to  divulge  thofe  myftical  fecrets  ; which  alfo  was,  be- 
caufe they  were  either  cruel,  impure,  and  horrid,  (for  with  fuch  humours  they  com- 
plied, as  well  as  with  the  virtuous),  or  that  they  contained  fome  profound  reach  of 
ftate,  or  philofophy  beyond  vulgar  capacity,  which  adores  eafily,  but  pierces  not ; and 
that  credulous  reverence  is  much  advanced  by  a folemn  concealment — Cufidine  humant 
ingenii,  libentius  obfeura  creduntur : therefore  it  is  not  hypocrify,  but  a neceffary  re. 
gard  to  the  vain  nature  of  man,  which  forces  moft  religions  to  muffle  toward  the 
vulgar,  concealing  fome  of  their  infide,  either  in  hieroglyphics,  fables,  types,  parables, 
vol.  x.  u or 
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or  fchool  diftinftions,  and  ftrange  language ; all  which  do  equally  obfcure  to  popular 
capacity,  and  arc  chofen  according  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  or  doctrine : hereby  were 
all  fort  of  wits  entertained  with  reverend  lads  faction  ; trie  deeper  in  the  kernel,  the 
fhallower  in  the  fhell:  thus  is  all  light  of  Egypt’s  old  devotion  almoll  quite  extinft': 
now  as  for  the  juftice,  and  government,  it  is  perfectly  Turkifh,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  fet  down  apart ; only  it  exceeds  all  other  parts  of  Turkey  for  rigour,  and  extor- 
tion ; the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  Turks  well  know1  the  Egyptian  nature,  above  all  other 
nations,  to  be  malicious,  treacherous,  and  effeminate,  and  therefore  dangerous,  not  fit 
for  armies,  or  any  other  trull ; not  capable  of  being  ruled  by  a fweet  hand  : where- 
fore, among  them  are  more  frequent  and  horrid  executions,  than  in  the  reft  ofTurkey, 
as  empaling,  gaunching,  flaying  alive,  cutting  off  by  the  wailt  with  a red  hot  iron, 
anointing  with  honey  in  the  fun,  hanging  by  the  foot,  planting  in  burning  lime,  and 
the  like.  In  my  two  months  (lay,  I law  divers  fearful  examples,  efpecially  two  ; one 
at  Grand  Cairo,  of  a fellow,  who  in  malice  fired  his  neighbour’s  houfe  : he  was  firft 
flayed  alive,  with  fuch  art,  as  he  was  more  than  three  hours  a dying ; then  was  his  (kin 
fluffed  with  chaff,  and  born  ftradling  upon  an  afs  up  and  down  the  town. 

The  other  was  of  three  Arabs,  who  robbed  in  the  wildernefs  between  Roffetto  and 
Alexandria ; they  were  taken  at  a place  called  Maidyah,  where  at  my  return  I faw 
them  executed  in  this  manner : they  were  laid  naked  upon  the  ground,  their  feces 
downward,  their  hands  and  legs  tied  abroad  to  flakes ; then  came  the  hangman,  who 
putting  their  own  half-pikes  in  at  the  fundament,  did  with  a beetle,  drive  them  up 
leifurely,  till  they  came  out  at  the  head,  or  fhoulder  ; two  of  them  died  fuddenly,  but 
the  third  whom  the  pike  had  not  touched  ether  in  the  heart,  or  brain,  would  have 
lived  longer,  had  not  the  ftanders  by  dafhed  out  his  brains.  Then  were  they  tied 
upright  to  flakes  driven  in  the  highway,  and  fo  left.  Now  the  Turk,  to  break  the 
fpirits  of  this  people  the  more,  oppreffes  them  with  a heavier  poverty  than  any  of  his 
other  Mahometan  fubjefts  ; and  therefore,  if  there  be  one  Vizier  more  ravenous  than 
other,  he  fends  him  thither,  and  connives  at  all  his  extortions,  though  afterwards, 
according  to  the  Turkifh  polity,  he  knows  how  to  fqueeze  him  into  the  treafury  ; fo 
fatisfying  the  people,  the  prince  drains  them,  and  they  difeem  him  no  otherwife  than 
as  their  revenger. 

This  Vizier  Bafhaw  who  now  governs,  carried  with  him  from  Conftantinople  a 
fhip  laden  with  tin  : at  his  arrival,  he  took  a catalogue  of  all  wealthy  perfons ; then  to 
every  man,  excepting  fuch  as  were  engaged  in  favour  of  the  ftate,  he  fent  a piece  of 
tin,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  abHity  of  the  perfen,  and  demanded  of  each  fo  ex- 
ceflive  a price,  as  generally  it  was  not  worth  the  fifth  part  of  what  they  paid.  It  is 
the  cuftom  of  the  Ottoman  crown,  to  preferve  the  old  liberties  to  ail  countries  who 
come  in  voluntarily ; which  in  Scio,  and  other  iflands  of  the  arches  it  hath,  for  examples 
fake,  maintained  very  honourably,  till  juft  caufe  was  fhewn  to  the  contrary : but 
thofe  whom  they  take  by  conqueft,  they  ufe  as  a booty, without  pretending  any  humanity, 
more  than  what  is  for  the  profit  of  the  conqueror ; which  mod  conquerors  do  in 
effect,  although  not  being  fo  abfolute  as  the  Grand  Seignior,  they  are  feign  to  give  the 
world  more  fatisfafljon  in  the  poor  counterfeits  of  juftice,  zeal,  clemency,  public  good, 
and  the  like.  The  Egyptians,  under  their  Circadian  Mamaiukes,  were  defended 
againft  Sultan  Selim,  uke  a flock  of  fheep  kept  by  fierce  maftitls  from  the  wolf : 
wherefore  his  bloody  viftory  made  him  rage  the  more ; fo  that  after  he  had  flain  all 
the  Circaffiaus,  and  topped  the  reft,  he  was  not  like  Pharaoh  content  with  the  fifth 
part,  but  took  all,  leaving  no  man  owner  of  a foot  of  ground,  and  divided  the  land 
into  farms.  The  leaf!  farm  pays  one  purfe,  fome  two  or  three  according  to  its  pro- 
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portion ; each  purfe  is  eight  hundred  pieces  of  eight : the  fixed  rent  the  Bafliaw  mud 
conftantly  make  good  to  the  crown ; he  every  year  places  or  difplacts  the  farmers, 
as  they  out.vie  one  another  in  gift  to  him : the  fet  rent  never  alters,  and  is  eighteen 
hundred  thoufand  zeceheens  yearly  : a zeccheen  Turkilh  I value  at  nine  fhillings 
fterling. 

This  is  proportioned  into  three  equal  portions;  one  is  fet  out  to  furnifh  the  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca ; the  fecond  pays  the  foidiery,  with  all  other  offices,  and  public 
fervices  for  that  kingdom  ; the  laft  third  goes  dear  into  the  exchequer.  Thefe  farms 
are  moil  in  the  hands  of  Egyptians ; befides  which,  there  want  not  Tinurs,  that  is 
Feudes  given  to  Turkilh  horfemen  with  obligation  of  fervice  in  war,  and  to  awe  both 
neighbours  and  fubjedts. 

When  Selim  had  conquered  this  kingdom,  he  boafted  he  had  taken  a farm  to  feed 
his  Agemoglans ; wherein  his  judgment  was  the  fame  with  the  Romans,  who  efteemed 
it  the  granary  of  their  republic  ; wherefore  the  Turk,  at  this  day  employs  the  Egyp- 
tians rather  that  way,  than  to  arms ; for  he  hath  of  thofe  enrolled  foldicrs  but  four- 
teen thoufand,  and  when  any  of  thofe  die,  he  continues  the  pay  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren : whereby,  without  fcandal,  the  nation  is  made  effeminate  and  difarmed ; which 
is  the  maxim  he  holds  upon  that  falfe  and  dangerous  people  : he  ufed,  till  within  thefe 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  to  make  (as  in  his  other  kingdoms)  moll  of  their  judges  of 
the  natives;  but  they,  according  to  that  climate,  were  found  damnably  corrupt  and 
difaffeftionate  to  the  Turkilh  affairs ; wherefore  now  having  made  lure  of  that  country, 
he  hath,  without  any  further  refpett  of  them,  made  a decree,  that  none  (hall  be  ca- 
pable of  being  a judge  amongfl  them,  but  a natural  bom  Turk,  whereby  the  juftice  is 
excellently  reformed ; efpeciaily  towards  ftrangers,  who  before  bad  no  proteSion  befide 
poverty,  to  fave  them  from  falfe  witnefs,  which  fhared  them  as  a booty  between  the 
judge  and  the  accufers.  Having  thus,  at  Grand  Cairo,  enquired  of  fuch  points  as  are 
peculiar  to  that  kingdom,  1 thought  of  my  departure,  which  I purpofed  to  direfi  in 
fearch  of  fome  further  antiquity.  Firft,  I afked  for  the  famous  old  temple  of  Vulcan, 
but  could  not  hear  of  any  remainder  of  it,  nor  any  acknowledgment  t'.f  Jupiter  Ammon, 
who  gave  oracles  in  the  weft  of  Egypt.  Then  I defired  to  view  the  patTage  of  Mofes 
into  the  Red  Sea,  not  above  three  days  off ; but  the  Jews  told  me  that  the  precife  place 
is  not  now  known  within  lefe  than  the  fpace  of  a day’s  journey  along  the  Ihore ; 
wherefore  I left  that  as  too  uncertain  for  any  obfervation,  and  went  by  Camel  two 
days  journey  fouth  call,  to  fee  certain  great  ruins  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  river.  I 
had  hoped  they  might  have  proved  the  remainder  of  the  labyrinth,  nr  pyramids  built 
by  the  twelve  kings  in  the  lake  of  Maeris ; but  I rather,  by  the  pillars  and  turrets, 
gueffed  them  to  have  been  fome  regal  palace.  In  our  going  thither,  there  happened 
a little  whirlwind  which  drove  the  fand  fo  upon  us,  as  we  were  almoft  loft ; for  divers 
times  palfengers  therewith  overwhelmed,  man  and  beaft  are  not  found,  till  many  ages 
after,  when  another  wind  difeovers  them.  Our  only  remedy  was  to  turn  our  camel’s 
buttocks  to  the  wind,  till  the  place  where  they  flood  was  become  a pit,  as  deep  as  they 
could  well  get  out  of ; then  removing  a little  forward  made  another  Hand,  till  we 
grew  again  environed,  in  this  manner  palling  out  an  hour,  till  the  wind  ceafed. 
This  fright  made  us  return  nearer  the  Nile,  where  1 faw  two  crocodiles  running 
together,  in  a muddy  place,  the  one  about  four  feet  long,  the  other  not  above 
two. 

At  my  coming  back,  I began  to  think  of  going  down  to  Alexandria,  and  from 
thence  by  fea  to  Joppa,  purpoling  to  return  home  by  Jerufalem,  width  by  land  is  juft 
fifteen  days  journey  on  this  fide  of  Grand  Cairo : then  1 took  my  leave  of  the  Uluftriffimo 
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Seignior  Sando  Seghezzi,  whofe  utage  of  me  all  this  while,  and  now  at  my  departure, 
was  fo  honourable  as  might  ferve  for  a pattern  to  each  noble  fpirit. 

It  being  now  forward  in  November,  with  the  water’s  abatement  began  Egypt’s  fpring ; 
all  the  banks  fo  green,  fragrant  and  delicious,  as  if  a new  paradife  were  up.  The  river 
Ilirunk  generally  into  little  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  broad,  which  caufed  one  un- 
pleafmg  fpeftacle  ; that  was,  of  many  wild  Arabs,  often  ten  or  twelve  together,  fwimming 
acrofs  to  rob  villages  and  pallengers.  They  full  rvrap  their  thin  blue  coat  about  their 
head,  then  tie  their  lance  to  their  fide,  fo  fwim  over  the  river  naked,  which  I had  alfo 
feen  at  iny  going  up,  when  the  flood  was  nigh  a mile  and  a quarter  over,  but  not  fo  fre- 
quent. My  two  Janizaries,  with  their  harquebuzes,  and  I with  a piftol,  awed  them,  that 
they  durft  not  .dfault  the  boat ; nor  were  they  able  to  ufe  the  launce  fwimming,  more 
than  with  one  hand,  and  that  but  weakly.  In  thefe  four  days  paflige  to  RofTetto,  I en- 
qu'red  of  the  Delta,  and  the  Nile’s  feven  fir  earns.  The  Delta  is  fo  named,  from 
th  ■ form  of  that  letter,  and  is  all  that  part  of  Egypt  which  lies  between  the  two  branches 
of  Rolfetto  and  Damiata ; the  firft  parting  of  which  ftreams  is  about  twenty  miles  below 
Grand  Cairo.  Part  of  this  Delta,  I had  often  heard  by  fome  of  the  learned  Jews,  to 
have  been  the  land  of  Golhen. 

Nile  had  of  old  feven  ftreams,  five  natural,  and  two  cut  by  labour,  to  ferve  only  in 
the  overflow ; there  now  remain  only  three,  one  artificial,  which,  in  the  inundation, 
ferves  Alexandria.  The  two  natural  ones  are  that  of  Pelufium,  now  called  Damiata, 
and  the  other  of  Cancmus,  now  RofTetto.  This  latter  is,  of  late,  fo  choakcd,  that,  at  the 
entrance  into  the  fea,  mips  are  feign  to  unload,  and  after  a fmall  pafiage,  to  load  again. 
Another  hath  quite  furred  up  within  lefs  than  thirty  years,  whereof  there  are  three 
caufes  doubted,  firft,  the  gravel  bom  down  in  the  flood,  for  then  the  water  is  as  gravelly 
as  a puddle  in  the  high  wav  ; fecondly,  the  fand  blown  therein,  by  the  wind  from  the 
banks.  If  it  be  either  of  thefe,  it  may  alter  the  courle  of  the  river,  as,  in  part,  it  hath 
done  formerly,  which  might  be  the  ruin  of  the  cities,  but  not  of  the  kingdom.  The  third 
reafon  is,  fome  defect  or  diverfion  from  above  towards  the  fountain,  that  would  be  the 
deftruction  of  all,  but  is  not  generally  believed  ; yet,  methinks,  might  well  be  fufpected, 
becaufe,  though  fo  many  ftreams  are  (topped,  the  reft  run  not  higher  than  before ; 
which,  they  fay,  the  many  ditches  made  of  late  ages,  are  the  caule  of.  The  water 
taftes  juft  like  new  milk,  but  fomewhat  nitrous,  and  if  drank  as  in  the  river,  troubled, 
it  caufes,  in  ftrangers,  a flux ; which,  to  prevent,  they  take  a gallon  or  more  of  that 
water,  and  if  they  have  not  time  to  let  it  fettle,  they  calf  therein  three  or  four  bruifed 
almonds,  which,  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  clarifies  it  like  chrifla! ; which  effect  they  have 
upon  no  other  water,  and  therein  is  fhewn  the  perfeftion  of  that. 

At  laft  arrived  at  RofTetto,  and  fo  by  mule  pafTed  to  Alexandria,  I purpofed  from 
thence  to  take  a voyage  for  Joppa ; which  palf.ige  1 rather  chofe  than  the  other  of  Da- 
miata, much  nearer,  but  more  infefted  with  pir.ites.  Here,  one  day,  I went  to  view  the 
port  of  gallics,  but  was  feverely  prohibited.  I bis  feemmg  contrary  to  the  ufual  freedom 
of  Turkey,  made  me  fufpeft  fome  notable  deleft  in  that  harbour,  which  might  hereafter 
be  made  ufe  of ; whereupon  I went  the  next  day  fecretly,  unto  a high  decayed  piece  of 
a turret,  upon  the  wall  over  that  haven,  to  take  a confidcrate  view  thereof.  My  accefs 
was  efpied,  and  I was  do  ,ged  by  an  Egyptian,  one,  as  I think,  of  the  garrifon  hard  by, 
whofe  violence  produced  an  accident  that  made  me  forget  all  my  other  defigns,  and  lly 
for  fafety  of  my  life,  unto  a little  French  bark,  w:  ich  I knew  was  that  day  to  depart  for 
Sicily.  We  had  not  failed  above  five  or  fix  leag  ics,  but  we  faw  a fpeftacle  of  a (train 
beyond  the  fpirit  of  thefe  times.  It  was  thus : a Maltefe  gave  chace  to  a Greek  vefTel, 
in  fearch  of  Turks,  or  Turkilh  goods  j the  Greek  laden  with  Turkifh  goods,  made  up 
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to  us,  who,  carrying  no  flag,  he  judged  us  to  be  Turks ; but  when  at  hand,  wc  ap- 
peared Chriftian.%  and  from  us  no  help  to  be  had,  he  yielded.  In  the  veitel  were  four 
Turks ; three  futfered  themfelves  to  be  taken  prifoners,  the  fourth,  we  all  looking  on, 
ran  up  to  the  Item,  where  taking  a piece  of  cord,  he  tied  his  feet  and  one  of  his  hands 
together,  then  threw  himfelf  headlong  into  the  fea  ; in  which  refolute  end,  he  (hewed 
by  what  a (hort  palfage  many  a years  tnifery  may  be  prevented,  where  other  reafons, 
or  fear  mafked  in  them,  enthral  not. 

Our  bark  had  twice  before  been  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  ranTomed.  This  voyage 
met  none,  nor  any  notable  danger,  excepting  one  (lorm,  wherein  we  had  like  to  have 
fplir  upon  the  rocks  of  Candy.  Finally,  after  twelve  days,  we  came  to  Siragoffa  in 
Sicily,  from  whence  we  went  to  Medina,  and  fo  to  Palermo ; whofe  delicacies,  with  my 
noble  entertainment  in  the  houfe  of  a French  gentleman  there,  conful  general  for  his 
nation,  (layed  ine  to  take  a leifureable  view  of  that  kingdom,  whofe  cufloms  and  govern- 
ment are  fo  perfectly  Spanifli,  as  need  not  be  fet  down  apart ; Specially,  this  me- 
morial, having  not  undertaken  any  thing  beyond  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  mud  not  meddle 
with  thofc  of  Chriftendom ; only  l may  upon  this  country,  remember  an  item  given 
me  by  a very  underffanding  Turk.  In  one  part  of  the  Archipelago,  our  captain,  who 
went  admiral  to  the  whole  armado,  caufed  many  of  the  galleons  to  be  linked  with 
cables : this  I knew  dangerous  among  to  many  iflands,  and  at  length  we  began  to  fall 
foul  one  upon  another : whereupon  I afked  the  Turk  why  we  rode  fo  linked  ; he  re- 
plied, for  to  be  ready  altogether,  if  we  light  upon  the  Maltefi.  With  that,  under  colour 
of  magnifying  them,  I defired  to  learn  how  they  underftood  Malta,  and  fo  told  him,  I 
wondered  they  would  fuffer  fuch  a fpot  of  earth  to  trouble  them,  and  not  rather  deftroy 
it,  when  they  had  feme  fpare  time  from  greater  enterprizes.  He  anfwered,  that  they 
would  no  more  attempt  Malta,  but  rather  Sicily,  which  had  better  landing,  and  was  abler 
to  maintain  an  army ; and  whofe  people  having  fuffered  under  the  French  and  Spaniard 
extremely,  and  finding  no  hopes  in  any  other  Chriftian  prince,  are  not  much  averfe  to 
the  Turkirti  government,  lhen,  quoth  he,  if  Sicily  were  ours,  Malta  mull  come  in  with- 
out blows,  as  victualled  from  Sicily,  and  be  no  way  able  to  fubfift,  when  we  were  on 
both  fides  of  it.  This  difeourfe  I could  never  efteem  to  t he  full,  till  I had  been  in  Sicily, 
and  principally  once,  when  I heard  feme  of  them  not  (lick  to  fay,  that  the  Greeks 
lived  happier  under  the  Turks,  than  they  under  the  Spaniards.  Yet  1 mud  note  alfo, 
that  of  all  the  Chriftian  Hates,  the  Turks  are  the  word  provided  to  deal  with  the  Spanifh  ; 
for,  of  all  others,  that  mod  fubfids  on  the  fortrefles,  which  would  prove  hard  knots  to 
the  Turk,  whofe  nature  and  military  orders  are  not  in  any  one  point  fo  much  defedive 
as  in  that  of  liege.  From  Palermo  I rode  to  Trapany,  from  thence  I embarked  for 
Naples,  whofe  rarities  entertained  me  forae  days ; then  went  l by  Rome ; fo  by  Florence 
and  Bologna  to  Venice;  where  I arrived  the  eleventh  month  after  my  departure 
from  thence ; 1 laving  in  that  time,  according  to  the  moil  received  divifions  of  Turkey, 
been  in  nine  kingdoms  thereof,  and  palled  fix  thouiand  miles  and  upward,  mod  part 
by  land. 

Thus  I have  fet  down  fuch  obfervations  as  were  of  local  paffage,  and  naturally  bom 
along  with  the  places  whereon  I took  them.  Now  follow  the  more  abftrad  and  general, 
concerning  the  inditutions  of  the  whole  empire ; wherein  I take  but  the  accounts  of  a 
reckoning  made  in  hade,  and  therefore  fubjed  to  the  difcdvamage  of  a hafty  view,  that 
is,  to  overflip  many  things,  and  to  fee  the  red  but  fuperficially ; yet,  ulually  quick 
glances  take  in  the  mod  eminent  pieces  ; amongft  which  there  are  fome  like  die  dye  of 
fcarlet,  better  difeemed  by  a palling  eye  than  a fixed  one.  Of  this  nature  L efteem  the 
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moral  points  of  behaviour ; a new  comer  apprehends  them  with  a judgment  frefh  and 
fincere,  which  further  familiarity  corrupts  with  affeilion  or  hatred,  according  as  it  meets 
a difpofition  conform  or  contrary.  The  molt  important  parts  of  all  (fates  are  four; 
arms,  religion,  juflice,  and  moral  cufloms.  In  treating  of  thele,  molf  men  fet  down 
what  they  Ihould  be,  and  ufed  to  regulate  that  by  their  own  filly  education,  and  received 
opinions  guided  by  fublimities,  and  imaginary  moralities.  This  I leave  to  Utopians, 
who,  doating  on  their  phantaflic  fuppofals,  (iiew  their  own  capacity  or  hypocrify,  and 
no  more.  I,  in  remembering  the  Turkilh  inflitutions,  will  only  regilfer  what  I found 
them,  nor  cenfure  them  by  any  rule,  but  that  of  more  or  lefs  lu (fluency  to  their  aim, 
which  I fuppofe  the  empire’s  advancement.  T'irft,  then,  I note  their  arms,  becaufe  in  the 
fway  of  men’s  affairs  it  is  found — Omnia  t]Ji  g/adii  fedijfcqua ; in  that  fear,  as  the  flrongell 
of  our  paflions,  awes  all  the  reft.  Their  infantry  confilts  of  two  forts  : firft,  fuch  as  are 
levied  upon  particular  cities,  they  are  more  or  lefs,  according  to  occafion  ; the  ability 
of  the  town,  and  diflance  from  whence  fuinmoned.  Many  of  them  are  Chriflians, 
and  are  fent  forth  much  better  furnifhcd  with  cloaths,  than  with  us ; each  town  in  fe- 
veral  colours,  and  their  arms  fuflicient.  They  are  lodged  and  excrcifed  without  the 
city,  almolt  a month  before  they  begin  to  march.  The  other  part  and  chief  flrength  is 
of  the  Janizaries,  whofe  number,  at  my  being  in  Turkey,  were  four  and  forty  thouiand; 
which,  as  it  fails,  they  ufed  to  fupply  upon  occafion,  but  never  exceed.  The  manner  is 
to  reinforce  thefe  bands  thus ; ever  now  and  then  there  are  fent  out  officers  into  divers 
provinces,  cfpecially  the  northern,  who,  out  of  all  the  Chriftian  children,  from  the  age 
of  ten  to  eighteen,  or  twenty,  chufe  without  flint  or  exception,  fuch  as  they  think  fit, 
and  carry  them  to  Conflantinople.  Thefe  they  call  Agemoglans ; then,  after  foine  ob- 
fervation  of  their  perfons,  thofe  of  moft  promifing  parts  are  felected  for  the  Grand 
Seignior’s  feraglios,  either  that  of  Conllanrinople  or  his  other  of  Adrianople,  where  they 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  to  underhand  Arabic,  to  ufe  their  bow,  with  other  wea- 
pons. Thrti  cull  they  out  the  choicefl  fparks ; who,  as  their  capacities  grow  approved, 
are  inflrufled  in  hate  affairs,  and  by  degrees,  taken  into  the  higheft  preferments: 
thefe  are  called  Ichoglans.  The  worfl,  and  of  leafl  quality,  are  aljigned  to  the  drudgery 
of  the  houfhold,  to  the  gardens,  and  other  bafe  offices:  fome  are  made  mariners,  and 
galeots.  The  general  fort,  neither  rare  nor  contemptible,  are,  by  the  Aga  of  the  Jani- 
zaries, diflributed  abroad,  where,  without  charge  to  the  prince,  they  earn  their  living 
by  hard  labour,  till  the  age  of  two  and  twenty ; then  fo  inured  to  endurance  befitting  a 
foldier,  they  are  brought  back,  taught  their  arms,  and  prepared  for  fervice : thefe  are 
enrolled  Janizaries.  This  choice  and  education  of  perfons,  apt  to  each  ufe,  mull  needs 
make  it  excellently  performed,  as  being  more  natural  than  the  courfe  of  Chriilendom, 
where  princes  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  men,  neither  by  fpirit  or  education, 
martial,  and  entruft  their  chief  employments  with  refpetl  of  birth,  riches,  or  friends; 
which,  to  the  fervice  intended,  are  qualities  not  fo  proper  as  thofe  perfonal  abilities  which 
prevail  in  the  Turkilh  election.  Thefe,  though  the  fons  of  Chriflians,  hate  that  name 
above  all  others,  and  are  found,  as  I have  feen  fome  of  them,  without  any  natural  affec- 
tion to  their  parents,  as  it  were  tranfplanted,  acknowledging  themfelves  the  creatures  of 
the  Ottoman  family ; fo  much  are  the  prefent  engagements  of  life  too  ftrong  for  all 
former  tics  of  blood.  Their  pay  is  perpetual,  both  in  peace  and  war,  more  or  lefs  accord- 
ing to  perfonal  merit,  which  excites  to  notable  attempts.  Other  preferment  they  re- 
ceive none,  unlefs  it  be  a Timarre ; for  if  any  of  them  fhould  be  in  honour,  he  might  be 
too  much  regarded  by  his  fellows,  whom  the  prince  will  not  permit  to  acknowledge  any 
befides  hirafelf ; for  which  refpeft  this  emperor,  at  Adrianople,  as  it  were  in  face  of  the 
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army,  caufed  a great  perfon  once  of  this  order,  to  be  ftrangled,  and  proclaimed  traitor, 
when  1 was  in  Hungary,  whereat  I heard  many  of  the  Janizaries  fpcak  infolently  in  pub- 
lic, yet  durft  they  do  no  more,  finding  this  prince’s  fpirit  too  great  for  them. 

They  are  never  cad  off ; for  when  old  or  maimed,  they  are  kept  in  garrifon.  This 
company  was  held  devifed  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Praetorian  Cohorts,  or  rather  of 
the  Macedonian  Phalanx,  and  hath  performed  as  bravely  as  either,  but  is  now  in  great 
part  corrupt ; for,  contrary'  to  their  primitive  inllitutions,  many  of  them  marry,  others 
follow  merchandize.  And  whereas,  heretofore,  they  were  all  chofen  out  of  the  fons  of 
Chriftians,  whereby  that  caufe  was  kept  under,  and  the  Turkifh  fo  much  increafed,  now 
the  Chriftians  are  permitted,  for  money,  to  cxcufe  their  children,  and  the  Turks  to 
prefer  theirs.  Some  hold  this  an  error,  a pernicious  one,  as  leffening  that  due  propor- 
tion which  fliould  be  maintained  betw  een  the  compellers  and  the  compelled.  The  Turks 
rather  think  the  Chriftians  now  not  fo  ftrong  as  heretofore,  and  therefore  not  to  need 
the  former  diminution.  Experience  made  me  of  this  opinion,  confidering  that  it  is  many 
years  fmee  mod  of  his  Chriltfui  countries  were  taken  in,  and  how  every  age  dyes  them 
of  a more  deep  Mahometan  titan  other ; but  fliould  he  win  any  Chriflian  province  anew, 
he  would  not  fpare,  in  this  way,  to  exhaull  it,  till  it  were  fufticiently  enervated.  The 
mortaleft  corruption  of  this  order  hath  happened  of  late  years ; that  is,  knowing  their 
own  llrengih,  and  grown  liiucy  with  familiarity  at  court,  they  proceeded  to  fuch  info- 
lency  as  hath  fielhed  theirt  in  the  blood  of  their  Sovereign  Sultan  Ofman ; and  in  Muf- 
tapha,  they  have  learnt  that  damnable  fecret  of  making  and  unmaking  .their  king  at 
pleafure ; whereby  the  foundation  of  alt  monarchy,  that  is,  the  due  awe  towards  the 
blood  royal,  is  fo  irreparably  decayed  in  them  as,  like  the  loft  ftate  of  innocence,  can 
never  be  reftored. 

This  requires  an  erection  of  new  bands,  never  tainted,  to  fupplant  thefe  Janizaries, 
who  elfe  will  grow  to  fuch  a military  anarchy  as  did  the  Prxtorians  of  Rome  in  their 
empire,  till  they  reduced  it  to  nothing.  Wherefore  feme  think,  that  the  expedition 
wherein  the  Grand  Seignior  hath  now  engaged  his  perfon  againft  Perlia,  is  defigned  with 
a refolution  to  fpend  the  Janizaries  very  freely. 

The  cavalry  is  made  up  of  two  forts ; firft,  of  Spahyglans,  to  the  number  of  two  and 
thirty  thoufand : thefe  are  continually  near  the  court ; out  of  them  are  chofe  troops  to 
guard  his  royal  perfon  upon  alt  removes  : they  ufed  not  to  go  to  war  except  he  went 
himfelf,  but  of  late  they  are  often  fent  with  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  other  fort  ofSpahies 
are  termed  Spahv-Timariots,  from  certain  Timars  or  Feuds,  given  them  for  term  of  life, 
with  obligation  to  ferve  on  horfeback,  well  accoutered,  wherefoever  they  fhall  be  fum- 
moned.  This  is  not  much  unlike  our  old  tenures  of  knight-fervice  or  eleuage,  but  not 
hereditary.  According  to  the  value  of  the  Timar,  the  Timaiiot  is  to  come  in  with  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  horfes.  1 have  fecn  many  bring  in  five  or  fix.  This  rcafim,  till  I 
was  informed  of,  I wondered  to  fee  Cavaliers  carry  to  the  war  fuch  fuperfiuous 
retinue,  as  frequently  to  have  men  riding  after  them,  fome  bearing  a coat,  fome  a fiddle, 
many  nothing.  Thefe  Spahi-Timariots,  befides  their  fervice  in  war,  have  another  ufe 
no  lefs  important ; that  is,  to  awe  the  provinces  wherein  they  live,  and  caufe  them  to  be 
well  cnltivated ; wherefore,  in  all  expeditions,  many  are  left  at  home.  They  are  bravely 
horfed,  managing  their  lance  and  bow  with  much  dexterity.  Their  number  is  uncer- 
tain, as  ever  multiplying,  either  upon  better  population  of  old  polfeflions  or  conquefl  of 
new  ; fo  both  peace  and  war  increafe  them.  Nothing  but  the  lofs  of  a province  doth  di- 
minifh  them,  for  their  death  is  but  the  preferment  of  new  defervers. 

At  this  time  the  owners  of  the  Timars  are  about  three  hundred  thoufand,  whereto 
adding  their  companions,  which  they  are  obliged  and  never  fail  to  bring  in,  they  make 
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'n  all  above  feven  hundred  thoufand  ; which  number  was  told  me,  with  many  other  of 
their  notes,  by  fome  of  the  Timariots  in  the  army  ; where,  though  held  a l'py,  they 
fcomed  to  afflict  me,  but  rather  chufing  to  glorify  their  Hate  in  my  relation  at  home, 
informed  me  of  all,  and  much  againlt  my  will,  forced  me  in  their  prefence  to  write 
it  down,  which  1 did  in  Italian,  and  in  terms  fo  refpective,  as  when  the  interpreter  ex- 
pounded, they  received  me  exceeding  kindly,  making  me  cat,  drink,  and  lodge  in  their 
tents  all  night.  Befides  the  Spahics,  there  are  another  fort  of  horfemen,  who  are  volun- 
teers, ferving  at  their  own  charge : they  are  of  three  forts ; fome  come  in  hopes  of  pre- 
fent  booty,  others  to  merit  a Tiinar,  the  third  in  mere  devotion  to  gain  paradife,  by 
dying  for  the  Mahometan  caufe. 

The  (ird,  of  all  others  the  b ifeft,  mixed  of  Turks  and  C.hridians,  ufually  go  before 
the  army  to  fpy  and  pillage.  They,  having  rather  the  fpirits  of  freebooters  than  of  fol- 
tliers,  would  never  (land  one  llroke  of  an  encounter,  but  that  the  defperate  bravi  ry  of 
their  companies  does  often  engage  them  irrevocably.  The  fecond  fort  are  forward 
enough,  efpecially  where  the  fervice  is  eminent.  The  third  are  the  mofl  refoluc  troops 
of  the  army ; they  come  like  fo  many  Decii,  men  vowed  for  the  public  ; nor  are  they 
known  ever  to  return  home  unlefs  w'ith  victory.  Some  of  them  are  daii.  feen  fingly 
to  invade  a whole  fquadron ; others,  after  much  a (fay  of  valour,  open  their  breads,  and 
dand  a volley  of  mufkets.  Thefe  men  are  heavy  upon  the  enemy,  for — Vincitur  baud 
gratis  jugtilo  qui  provocst  hoflem. 

This  refolution  is  not  the  child  of  reafon  or  honour,  but  bred  by  way  of  religion  ; for 
Mahomet,  knowing  he  had  not  to  deal  with  a fcholadic  and  fpeculative  generation,  but 
with  a people  rude  and  fenfual,  made  not  his  paradife  to  confid  in  vifions  and  hallelujahs, 
but  in  delicious  fare,  plcafant  gardens,  and  wenches  with  great  eves,  who  were  ever 
peculiarly  atFecled  in  the  Levant.  Now,  to  fuch  as  die  in  wars  for  the  Mahometan  faith, 
he  promifes  that  their  fouls  (hall  fuddenly  have  given  them  young  ludy  bodies,  and  fet 
in  paradife,  eternally  to  enjoy  thofe  pleafures,  notwithdanding  any  former  fins.  To 
thofe  who  die  other  deaths,  he  afligns  a purgatory  tedious,  and  at  lad,  not  fuch  an  height 
of  pleafure.  It  is  fcarce  credible  w'hat  numbers  thefe  hopes  bring  in  : I have  feen  troops 
fometimes  above  an  hundred  together.  So  effectual  an  indrument  of  date  is  fuperdi- 
tion,  and  fuch  deep  imprefflons  does  it  make,  when  fitted  to  thl  pafflons  of  the  fubject, 
and  that  ufeful  in  thofe  whom  neither  reafon  nor  honour  could  poflefs.  The  chief 
auxiliaries  of  the  Turks  are  the  Tartars,  who  live  on  this  fide  mount  Taurus ; they  are 
by  us  called  the  Petit  Tartars,  to  didinguirti  them  from  thofe  others  of  Chriem,  who 
have  much  vader  dominions  beyond  the  mountain,  but  thereby  of  difficult  commerce 
with  thefe  parts  of  the  world. 

The  great  Turk  hath  made  frequent  affinity  and  league  with  thefe  Petit  Tartars,  and 
hath  entailed  the  crown  upon  them,  in  cafe  the  Ottoman  line  fhould  fail ; not  only  be- 
caufe  when  a fmall  nation  inherits  a greater,  the  leifer  is  immerfed  in  the  accefs  of  the 
greater,  which,  under  colour  of  lofing  itfelf,  makes  an  acqued  of  its  inheritor ; but  for 
other  regards  peculiar  to  that  nation,  efpecially  for  their  fituation  upon  the  Black  Sea, 
in  fuch  manner  as  they  may  at  pleafure  make  fudden  excurfions  to  the  very  point  of 
Condantinople  itfelf ; nor  had  the  Turk  any  remedy,  when  abfent,  in  impreffes  from 
home  ; wherefore  he  cads  many  ties  upon  them,  and  feldom  goes  to  war  without  fome 
of  their  troops  ; which,  befide  the  aid  and  reputation  they  attord  him,  are  a kind  of 
hodage.  In  this  preparation  againd  Poland,  there  came  down  forty  thoufand  of  them  to 
the  camp,  but  were  marched  forward  with  the  army  before  my  arrival,  fo  that  1 faw  none 
of  them,  fave  fome  few  Tick  and  calhiered  perfons,  who  feemed  more  fallow  and 
ill-favoured  people  than  the  Turks,  not  fo  well  cloathed,  nor  fo  civil ; and  thofe  Turks 
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who  wifhed  me  well,  forewarned  me  from  going  amongfl  them,  telling  me  their  hatred 
to  Chriftjans  was  furli,  as  they  would  go  near  to  captive  or  rifle  me.  When  I entered 
the  (kins  of  the  empire,  the  fame  of  their  army,  then  marching  for  Poland,  was,  as  fame 
ufes  to  be,  exceflive,  threatening  no  lefs  than  feven  hundred  thoufand ; but  upon  nearer 
acccfs,  it  fcarcc  held  up  one  hundred  and  fourfcorc  thoufand,  reckoning  in  the  Tartars  ; 
whereupon  I much  enquired  why  the  J'urkifh  armies  were  not  now  fo  numerous  as  in 
former  times.  Among  many  anfwers,  the  wifefl  hit  upon  three  points : ftrft,  that  the 
enemies  now  (excepting  the  Perfian)  were  not  fo  potent  as  heretofore : fecondly,  expe- 
rience had  taught  them,  that  multitudes  over-large  are  neither  capable  of  order  nor  pro- 
vifion ; wherefore,  to  avoid  confufion  and  famine,  they  bring  no  more  into  the  field 
than  are  ncceffary  : the  third  was,  before  their  dominions  were  enlarged,  they  thought 
it  better  to  employ  their  multitudes  in  new  conquefls  than  to  leave  them  idle,  neceflitous, 
and  dangerous  at  home;  but  fince  their  enlarged  territories,  they  are  diflrihuted  into 
colonies  to  people,  and  manage  them,  which  thereby  will,  in  time,  become  more  popu- 
lous and  potent  than  ever.  Thus  did  none  of  them  acknowledge  any  diminution  of 
people,  as  is  plainly  fuppofed  by  many  who  never  viewed  their  great  fwartns  and  large 
plantations.  The  Turkifh  arms  differ  much  from  ours;  their  harquebuze  like  our 
calivcr ; their  feimetar,  a crooked  flat  back-fword  ; at'fea.  amongfl  ropes,  or  on  horfe- 
back,  againfl  armour,  it  excels  a rapier,  but  in  open  fight  is  much  inferior  ; it  hath  ever 
been  the  eaflem  weapon,  as  likewife  their  iron  mace,  \vhich  they  ufe  both  for  flroke  and 
hurl : they  are  admirable  with  their  bow  and  arrows.  There  is,  among  other  trophies, 
at  the  caflle-gate  of  Belgrade,  fet  up  a head-piece,  which  I hold  petronel  proof,  (hot 
clean  through  both  fides,  (and,  as  they  fay,)  head  and  all,  with  one  of  their  bows  : the 
arrow,  as  all  theirs  arc,  like  thofe  little  red  ones  which  our  children  ufe,  I faw  yet  flicking 
in  the  head-piece.  They  bear  no  weapons  but  in  travel,  then  fome  of  them  feem  like 
a moving  armory ; firfl,  the  girdle  fluck  with  three  or  four  piflols  ; then  on  each  fide  a 
knife  as  long  as  my  arm,  with  another  of  a foot  long,  for  ordinary  ufes,  tucked  to  his 
coat ; an  harquebuze  on  his  fhoulder,  on  his  thigh  a feimetar  ; on  the  one  fide  of  the 
faddle-pummel  a petronel,  on  the  other  a flrait  fword,  the  blade  hollow,  long,  and  four- 
fquarc  ; by  that  either  a little  axe  or  an  Hungarian  mace,  or  both  ; at  his  back  hang 
bow  and  arrows.  When  he  comes  to  his  lodging,  all  thefe,  with  his  bridle  full  of 
brafs  gilt  boffes,  he  fallens  to  the  tree  or  wall  where  he  refls  ; after,  upon  the  ground 
fpreads  a blanket,  whereon  he  firfl  fups,  then  fleeps  in  his  cloaths  with  his  faddle  rnJlead 
of  a pillow.  Armour  I think  they  have  not  fo  plentiful  and  compleat  as  we,  yet  I know 
not  well,  for  it  was  ever  packed  up  on  horfe  or  waggon ; to  three  horfemen  was  allowed 
one  waggon.  I faw  no  inuflers  nor  marches  near  an  enemy,  and  therefore  have  little 
experience  of  their  difciplinc  in  that  point.  They  march  in  rank  and  file  with  wonder- 
ful filence,  which  makes  commands  received  readily ; they  are  always  provided  with 
bifeuit,  dried  flclh,  and  (lore  of  rice,  with  a kind  of  coarfe  butter,  fo  as  in  the  greatefl 
deiarts  they  are  in  plenty.  Thus  their  armies  pafs  the  fandy  barren  countries  towards 
Perfia,  with  lefs  fatigue  than  did  the  Romans  in  fmall  numbers  of  old.  One  notable 
piece  of  their  difeipline  they  told  me,  that  is,  excepting  none  but  the  Janizaries  to  encom- 
pafs  all  their  other  foot  battalions  in  the  rear,  with  the  greatefl  part  of  the  horfe  in  form 
of  a half-moon.  They  have  orders  not  to  meddle  with  the  enemy,  but  only  to  neeeffitate 
■their  own  forward,  till  they  have  gone  through  the  oppofite  forces,  and  in  cafe  of  flight 
to  hold  them  i 'Ut  to  (laughter ; which  done,  tnemfclves  begin  upon  the  enemy.  Thus, 
that  nccc.Tity  which  is  the  ir  other  of  all  brave  performances  in  vulgar  l’pirits,  and  which 
the  ancients  fo  much  fought  to  call  upon  the  foidier,  by  hills,  rivers,  and  fuch  fituations, 
the  Turks  carry  along  in  all  places,  thereby  forcing  valour  even  out  of  fear  ; fo  ferving 
yol.  x.  ‘ kk  themfelves 
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themfclves  effe&ially  of  people  neither  valiant  nor  affe&ionate,  and  that  without  ^trea- 
ties, donatives,  or  other  inconvenient  indulgence  of  government.  Thus  much  of  their 
land  forces.  Their  navies  are  provided  for  the  feas  within  their  own  dominions ; the 
chief  arc  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  The  Hellefpont  I efteem  but  a paifage 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Their  Bofphoran  fleet  trades  into  the  Black  Sea  upon 
fevcral  fervices,  as  to  invade  the  Mufcovites,  Circaffes,  Coflacks,  with  others,  returning 
in  July  or  Augull,  laden  with  honey,  wax,  and  cfpccially  wood  and  flaves,  which  it 
tranfports  to  Alexandria,  buying  therewith  flax,  fugar,  (herbets,  rice,  tapeftry,  com,  and 
otlier  Egyptian  commodities ; with  which,  and  part  of  the  tribute  in  January,  they  re- 
turn ior  Conftantinople  ; fo  enjoying  the  trade-winds,  which  in  thofe  parts  ufuaJly  in 
fummer  fit  northerly,  and  in  winter  Southerly. 

The  other  part  of  their  navy  fei  ves  upon  the  Mediterranean ; it  is  called  the  Barbary 
fleet : it  is  the  more  warlike,  and  acknowledges  the  Grand  Seignior,  but  not  fo  abfolure, 
for  the  gains  of  the  other  fleet  goes  to  his  coffers ; but  what  the  Moors  get  is  their  own, 
which  makes  them  more  eameft  in  piracy,  and  defirous  to  be  held  as  pirates,  to  gain  a 
kind  of  liberty,  and  that  all  Chriftians  may  be  prize,  without  any  impediment  by  league 
at  court.  This  the  Turk  grants  under  their  excufe  of  their  difobedience  and  piracy;  he 
infefts  thofe  Chriftians  who,  being  in  league  with  hint,  he  could  by  no  other  pretence 
weaken ; and  this  alfo,  in  cafe  of  necefiity,  keeps  him  an  exercifed  fleet  for  war.  That 
this  is  connivance  appears  plain,  for  he  claims  and  protefts  their  cities,  though  not  their 
perfons ; and  they  never  make  booty  of  Turkifh  goods  or  fubjeft,  though  a Chriflian  ; 
and  divers  of  them  I faw  failing  in  the  midfl  of  the  royal  armado ; yet  they  counterfeit 
the  pirate  fo  well,  that  the  gallies  and  veffcls  of  Algiers  will  not  come  within  the  Darda- 
nelli ; and  myfelf,  not  then  knowing  this  art,  had  at  Rhodes,  by  a rafh  miftake, 
alinoft  loft  my  liberty;  where  the  admiral’s  galleon  of  Tripolv,  coming  for  frelh 
water,  rode  in  the  mouth  of  the  port  above  three  hours,  without  calling  anchor,  as  pre- 
tending fear  of  being  within  command : this  made  me  judge  it  an  Englifh  {hip,  as  like* 
wife  the  colours,  which  fo  far  off  I took  for  the  king’s.  Wherefore,  defirous  to  fee  my 
countrymen,  I hired  a Greek  boatman  to  carry  me  thither,  where  being  alinoft  arrived, 
I perceived  my  defperate  error ; from  whence  I was  forced  with  entreaty,  money,  and 
my  dagger  at  his  breaft,  to  make  him  row  me  off. 

The  Turks  are  but  ill  provided  with  feamen ; for  befides  renegadoes,  they  have  but 
few  fxilful  failors,  and  would  have  had  fewer,  but  that,  as  of  old,  the  Carthaginian  hofti- 
lity  exercifed  the  Romans  at  fea,  who  elfe  had  not  fo  early  learned  navigation,  and  by 
confequence  could  not  fo  foon  have  mallered  the  world.  Juft  fo  (though  in  a far  weaker 
manner)  doth  Florence  and  Malta  conttft  with  the  Turk  at  fea,  enough  to  praciice  but 
not  defeat  him.  To  which  efl'ecl  1 have  heard  fome  of  them  fay,  by  way  of  jeer,  that 
{lie  Grand  Duke  and  Malta  did  by  the  Grand  Seignior,  like  little  barking  dogs  about  a 
lion,  keep  him  awake ; and  if  fometimes  they  ventured  to  give  him  a nip,  it  did  but  rouze 
him,  without  any  hurt  of  importance : for  ought  1 knew,  they  had  realon  ; for  though 
refiilance  be  neceffary,  yet  when  fo  infufiicient  it  is  worfe  than  none. 

Their  terms  of  navigation  are  Italian,  owing  either  to  their  flaves  being  mofl  of 
that  nation,  or  that  themfelves,  inlanders  originally,  have  a language  defective  in  mati* 
time  affairs.  Their  veffels  arc  either  Turkilh  built  or  prizes  ; their  own  built  they  call 
caramuzals,  many  whereof  are  great  (hips ; all  have  rounds  on  the  outfide  l.ke  ltairs, 
the  ftern  and  fbre-caftle  built  four  or  five  ftories  high,  fo  as  1 have  feen  fome  of  them 
carry  feven  or  eight  hundred  paffengers.  That  form  makes  them  flow  of  fail,  unwarlske, 
and  eafily  overfet  by  weather.  Their  gallies  are  light,  of  an  excellent  mould,  and 
endure  an  high  fea,  eipecially  thofe  of  Rhodes. 
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The  main  ftrength  of  both  their  fleets,  are  tall  fhips  taken  from  the  Hollanders, 
where  the  cowardue  of  that  nation  is  made  a w'eapon  againft  all  Chriftendom,  and 
teaches  us  what  a virtuous  cruelty  it  would  be  to  bar  ranlotn,  or  return  to  all  who 
yield  their  (hips,  upon  what  odds  foever.  All  great  examples  have  a little  of  the  un-  , 
juft.  Now  though  this  might  feent  hard  meafure  to  fuch  who  yielded  upon  extreme 
odds,  yet  were  it  neither  fo  general  a»mifchief,  nor  fo  important  as  the  contrary  indul- 
gence ; and  men  would  not  only  become  more  refolute  in  thofe  necefiities,  but  more 
wary  of  going  ill  provided. 

Nothing  makes  the  Hollanders  fo  faint,  as  the  Turkifh  known  decree  of  impunity, 
and  perfonal  liberty  to  fuch  as  furrendcr  without  difeharge  of  artillery ; wherefore 
they  feeing  prefent  fafety  in  yielding,  and  no  future  deilruftion  at  home,  do  eafily 
give  up  other  men’s  goods  for  their  own  fccurity.  Upon  thefc  terms  the  admiral's- 
galleon  wherein  I failed,  a goodly  vefl'el  of  forty  brave  pieces,  had  been  taken,  as  the 
Turks  affined  me,  by  two  of  their  polakers  of  ten  or  twelve  guns  a piece.  Our  (hips 
they  do  not  willingly  fet  upon,  not  only  for  their  able  defence,  but  alio  beezufo  the 
veffel,  which  ufed  to  be  a confiderablc  piece  of  the  booty,  is  to  them  unufeful ; for 
their  employments  being  piracy,  can  make  little  ufe  ol  an  Englilh  bottom,  whofe 
mould  is  too  flow  for  that  purpofe ; wherewith  they  afked  me  how  we  did  in  war  at 
fea,  where  our  enemies  might  come  on,  or  off,  at  leifure.  I replied,  thofe  which  came 
into  their  feas,  were  private  merchants  veffels  of  trade,  fiugs  made  only  for  burden  and 
weather ; but  for  war  our  king  had  a royal  navy  of  another  frame,  the  belt  for  fail  and 
fight  in  the  world. 

The  ftrangeft  thing  I found  among  the  Turkifli  mariners,  was  their  incredible  civility : 

I,  who  had  often  proved  the  bartianfm  of  other  nations  at  fea,  and  above  all  others  ol 
our  own,  fuppofed  myfclf  amongll  bears,  till  by  experience  I found  the  contrary ; and 
that  not  only  in  ordinary  civility,  but  with  fo  ready  fcrvice,  fuch  a patience,  fo  fweet 
and  gentle  a way  generally  through  them  all,  as  made  me  doubt  whether  it  was  a 
dream  or  real.  If  at  any  time  1 Hood  in  their  way,  or  encumbered  their  ropes,  they 
would  call  me  with  a Janum,  or  Benum,  terms  of  greateft  affection,  and  that  with  an 
incline,  a voice,  a gefture  fo  refpeflive,  as  allured  me  their  other  words  (which  I un- 
derllood  not)  were  of  the  fame  drain.  The  captain’s  chief  gain  in  this  voyage  is  by 
paffengers ; yet  if  intcrcft  fhare  in  this  behaviour,  they  are  not  quite  void  of  it  that 
can  act  it  fo  well : nor  are  they  irreligious,  for  all  the  voyage,  morning  and  evening, 
they  falute  the  fun  with  three  general  fhouts,  and  a pridl  faying  a kind  of  litany, 
every  prayer  ending  with  Macrec  kichocn , that  is,  be  angels  prefent ; the  people  anfwer, 
in  maimer  of  a fliout,  Homirt,  that  is.  Amen. 

Thus  much  of  the  military  part  of  Turkey ; to  which  I add  the  point  of 
fortification  : herein  their  proceeding  is  directly  contrary  to  the  Spaniards  ; he  not 
having  multitudes  of  his  own  fufficient  to  plant  colonies,  is  forced  in  all  his 
conquefts  (if  he  will  have  any  people  to  govern  over)  to  preferve  the  naturals. 
Now  they  not  being  allured  in  affection,  mufl  be  awed  by  fortrefs,  which  is  a 
way  not  only  unfure,  but  fo  chargeable,  as  makes  him  gain  but  little  by  his 
winnings. 

The  Turk,  on  the  other  fide,  well  ftored  with  people,  firft  confiders  what  num- 
ber of  his  own  he  will  afiign  for  Timariots  to  each  province  which  he  takes ; then  he 
deftroys  all  its  nobility,  and  fo  far  of  the  vulgar,  till  there  reft  only  fuch  a proportion 
as  may  till  the  land,  and  be  awed  by  thofe  Timariots,  with  other  forces  ready  ; that 
remainder  is  kept  to  manure  the  land.  This  thus  eftablifhed,  he  needs  not  the  fortrefc 
for  himfclf,  nor  will  he  leave  it  a refuge  for  enemies  or  rebels : yet  if  it  be  a frontier, 
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he  does  not  quite  demolifh  it,  bur  keeps  it  in  fuch  cafe  as  m:  y hold  out  til!  he  might 
fend  an  annv,  ever  fuppofing  himl’elf  matter  of  the  field  ; wherefore,  as  it  finds  in 
more  or  lc!'s  danger,  lo  it  is  provided.  Thus,  in  Hungary  the  calUe  of  Belgrade  is 
neither  raied,  nor  carefully  maintained  ; but  that  of  Hu  da  is  guarded  with  a itrong 
garrifon : all  thole  within  the  kingdom  are  pulled  down,  fo  it  is  in  his  other  countries. 
His  maritime  fortifications,  becaufe  of  hidden  acirefs  by  fail,  are  held  in  the  rule  of 
frontiers,  and  withal  to  command  the  haven,  yet  is  not  the  care  of  them  fo  diligent  as 
in  Cluifttndom.  They  every  where  gave  me  free  accefs,  excepting  Egypt,  where 
the  extraordinary  fubtle  malice  of  that  people,  makes  more  vigilance  and  reftraint 
than  elfewhere.  Now  follows  their  religion,  wherein  I noted  only  the  politic  inftitutions 
thereof:  thefe  obfervations  moving  only  in  that  fphere,  caimot  jar  with  a higher,  though 
the  motion  feem  contrary.  Mahomet,  noting  the  outward  folemnities  wherewith  other 
religions  ente;ta:ncd  the  minds  of  men,  he  judged  them  perhaps  in  part  effeminate,  as 
thofc  dainty  piftures  and  mufic  in  churches,  thofe  ff  range  velturcs  and  proceflions  ; 
and  partly  chargeable,  as  thofe  (lately  l'acrificer,  and  other  folemnities  of  the  heathen, 
and  all  driven  already  to  that  heighth,  as  he  could  not  outgo  j wherefore  he  refufed 
to  build  his  left  thereon ; nor  did  he  much  affeft  to  fupport  it  with  miracles,  whofe 
credit  frequent  impodors  had  renJered  fufpefted  to  the  world,  but  rather  chofe  to 
build  it  upon  the  fword,  which  with  more  alfurance  commands  mankind.  Every 
novelty  draws  men  in  lor  a while ; hut  where  the  gain  is  not  great,  they  foon  grow 
weary,  unlefs  compulfion  hold  them  on ; therefore,  in  his  firft  beginnings,  when  he 
was  alked  what  miracles  he  had  to  prove  his  doftrine,  he,  drawing  forth  his  feimetar, 
faid,  that  God  having  had  his  miracles  fo  long  flighted  by  the  incredulity  of  men, 
would  now  plant  his  laws  with  a ftrong  hand,  and  no  more  leave  them  to  the  difc:e- 
tion  of  ignorant  and  vain  man  ; and  that  he  had  therefore  font  him  in  the  power  of 
the  fword,  rather  than  of  miracles.  From  hence  it  is,  that  now  their  boys  ride  to  cir- 
cumcilion,  bearing  an  iron  dub  in  their  hands.  Neverthelefs  he  failed  not  to  frame 
his  feft  fo  as  might  take  human  nature ; not  the  intclleftual  part,  for  all  fuperilition 
fulfills  on  weak  hypothefes,  whofe  plaufible  reafon  may  for  a while  prevail  in  the 
world,  hy  poffeffing  l'orac  (hallow,  r,.fh,  peremptory  brains,  but  cannot  hold  out  long, 
unlefs  it  had  better  root  than  that  of  argument : he  therefore  made  it  comply  with 
the  main  parts  of  our  nature,  hope  and  fear ; to  the  one  he  fet  out  a paradife ; to  the 
other,  though  not  a hell,  yet  a (hreavd  purgatory.  His  preaching  of  paradife  more 
than  hell,  favours  hope  above  fear,  thereby  filling  the  mind  with  good  courage,  which 
was  much  to  his  military  purpofe  ; for  he  finding  the  fword  to  be  the  foundation  of 
empires,  and  that  to  manage  the  fword,  the  rude  and  fenfual  are  more  vigorous  than 
wits  fattened  in  a mild  rational  way  of  civility,  did  firit  frame  his  inftitutions  to  a rude, 
infolent  fenfuality : after  which  education,  he  fitted  his  future  pretences  juft  unto  fuch 
capacities.  Wherefore  feeing  that  men’s  opinions  are  in  great  part  complexional  and 
habitual,  it  is  no  wonder  to  fee  them  taken  with  promifes,  which  to  us  feem  beaftly 
and  ridiculous.  They  as  much  defpife  ours  ; and  in  a more  natural  way  every  thing  is 
received,  not  at  the  rate  of  its  own  worth,  but  as  it  agrees  with  the  receiver’s  humour, 
whereby  their  hopes  and  fears,  though  falfe,  prevail  as  Itrongly  as  if  true,  and  ferve 
the  Hale  as  effeftually,  becaufc,  opinion,  which  moves  all  our  aftions,  is  governed  by 
the  apparnney  of  things,  not  by  the  reality.  Now,  to  the  intent  that  the  moll  notable 
fancies  of  men  might  be  entertained,  there  are  four  feveral  orders  in  their  religion,  all 
very  malicious  againft  Chriltians : othehnfe  l had  not  noted  them  vicious,  excepting 
their  profeffed  fodor.iy,  which  in  the  Levant  is  not  held  a vice.  Each  order  upholds 
its  reputation  upon  feme  one  peculiar  virtue,  which  alone  it  protefi'es,  not  pretending  to 
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any  other.  The  Calendering  upon  chaftitv,  wearing  an  iron  ring  through  the  (kin  of 
his  yard ; in  fome  1 have  noted  it  capable  of  being  taken  off  with  fmall  difficulty. 
The  Haggiemlar,  on  mutic  and  love-fongs.  The  Torlacchi,  on  revelation  and  enthu- 
ftafm,  to  fortel  and  divert  divine  wrath.  The  moll  rigid  fpirits  are  the  Dervillar,  like 
Baa ’s  priells,  launcing  themfelves  with  knives.  Thefe  Derviflar  have  murdered  divers 
baihaws,  and  alfo  attempted  fome  of  the  emperors  in  the  mid  ft  of  their  armies  j 
fo  dangerous  are  violent  fpirits  when  fecondtd  by  religion,  which  being  the  only 
pretence,  in  its  way  glorified  to  umpire  fovereign  authority,  is  to  be  kept  within 
its  due  limits,  left  mftead  of  co-operating  with  the  flate,  it  grow  akufed  beyond  that 
u.'e. 

Ail  thefe  fefts  are  governed  by  one  head,  called  the  Mufti,  whofe  authority  unites 
and  orders  them,  fuppreffing  fuclt  diforders  as  the  fcruples  or  intereft  of  men  raife. 
This  Mufti  is  created  by  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  is  held  ever  fubordinate,  which 
makes  the  Turldfh  theology  excellently  to  correfpond  with  the  ftatc,  as  depending 
thereon  ; and  feems  of  reafon  more  pohde,  tiian  if  this  ecclefiaftic  head  were  of  ano- 
ther country,  or  otherwife  independent  upon  the  prince ; whereby  having  intcrefts 
apart,  he  might  often  make'God  Almighty  feein  to  decree  more  conformable  thereto, 
than  either  to  the  occalions  of  the  prince  or  commonwealth,  for  all  heatheuifh  gods 
are  ufed  like  puppets  ; they  feem  to  fpeak,  yet  it  is  not  they,  but  the  man  who,  in  a 
concealed  manner,  fpeaks  through  them  what  he  pleafes : that  part  is  acted  by  the 
expounders  of  their  Alcoran  now,  as  of  the  oracles  or  Sybils  books,  of  old.  Hereby 
the  Mufd  ferves  to  animate  the  foldiers,  by  colouring  of  pubKc  imprefles  with  divine 
authority,  and  alfo  to  decide  controverfies,  when  they  are  too  unruly  for  any  arbitra- 
ment, not  held  divine ; wherefore  he  frequently  confults  with  the  Grand  Vizier,  who, 
as  the  foul  of  the  flate,  infpires  him  to  the  purpofe  thereof.  Full  of  that  god  he  gives 
his  oracles ; they  pjfs  for  grounded  upon  the  Alcoran,  which  is  given  out  for  the  word 
of  God  ; it  is  written  in  Arabic  verfe,  in  form  of  dialogue,  between  the  angel  Gabriel 
and  their  prophet;  it  is  prohibited  to  be  tranflated,  which  both  preferves  the  Arabic 
tongue,  and  conceals  religion.  All  fet  texts  are  obnoxious  to  feveral  expofnions,  thence 
grows  dillradion : fo  hath  tills  bred  four  different  fets  of  Mahometans,  each  interpret- 
ing it  according  to  the  genius  of  its  nation,  the  Tartars  (imply,  the  Moors  and  Arabs 
fuperflitioully,  the  Perfians  ingenuoufiy,  the  'l  urks  with  mod  liberty  ; each  nation 
fcorns  to  yield  unto  other  in  opinion,  for  honour’s  fake,  efpccially  the  Turk  and  Per- 
fian,  who,  intending  the  conqueil  of  one  another,  do,  after  the  old  cuftom  of  princes, 
difatfedl  their  people  in  religion  towards  the  enemy,  that  they  may  be  more  fierce  and 
obiliwate  againfl  him.  In  this  point  the  Turk  grows  difadvantaged,  for  of  late  his 
people  begin  to  be  infe&ed  with  Perfianifm.  I have  heard  many  of  them  in  public  ac- 
knowledge the  Perfians  better  Mahometans  than  themfelves;  which  makes  the 
Turks  much  braver  foldiers  upon  the  Cbriftian  than  upon  the  Perfian  : againfl  the  one,, 
they  are  carried  by  zeal,  malice,  and  dililain  ; but  againfl  the  other,  only  by  a national 
emulation.  This  imprefiion  is  nude  deeper  by  many  other  circumftances,  infomuch 
as  divers  Janiffaries  have  told  me,  that  they  go  to  the  wars  of  Perfia  very  unwillingly, 
but  to  thefe  of  Poland  or  Hungary  as  to  paftiines.  One  of  their  priells  told  me  of 
an  old  prophecy  they  have.  That  their  emperor  Ihould  win  the  red  apple,  and  in  the 
feventh  year  after,  if  they  did  not  defend  themfelves  bravely,  the  Chriftians  ihould 
overcome  them  ; but  howloever,  in  the  twelfth,  they  Ihould  at  the  fartheft  be  over- 
come by  the  Chriftians.  The  red  apple,  he  £»id,  was  Conflantinople,  though  fome, 
quoth  he,  hold  it  to  be  Rome.  I holding  fuch  prophecies  rather  cunning  than  true, 
lurched  after  the  plot  thereof  j wherefore  I intreated  him  to  tell  me  how  much  time 
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was  contained  in  thofe  years  ; he  anfwered,  that  each  year  fome  had  limited  by  the 
age  of  Mahomet ; but,  quoth  he,  in  vain,  for  it  is  prohibited  us  to  fearch  into  the  times 
appointed : that  claufe  gave  me  fome  light,  for  I remembered,  among  other  caufes  of 
a Hate’s  prefervation,  one  affigns  proximity  of  danger : his  reafon  is,  becaufe  appre- 
henfion  of  danger  caufes  vigilance  and  diligence,  wherein  lies  fafety.  Hereupon  this 
prophet,  to  make  the  Turks  vigilant  againfl.  the  Chriftians,  threatens  them  with  the 
feventh  year,  yet  not  fo  inevitable,  but  valour  may  refill ; and  to  make  every  year 
provided  againfl,  as  that,  therefore  it  is  prohibited  to  fix  the  time  determinate : then 
their  fatal  deftruftion,  not  to  pafs  the  twelfth  year,  makes  them  in  the  mean  while  ufe 
the  Chriftians,  as  their  future  deilroyers,  with  much  hoflility,  as  a revenge  anticipated  ; 
which  ferves  right  to  the  purpofe  of  the  flate.  And  when  all  comes  to  all,  thofe  years 
(as  fuch  prophetical  times  ufe)  are  like  to  prove  very  long  ones. 

Amongfl  other  qualities  whereby  Mahometifm  poffefles  the  minds  of  men,  one  is 
ks  pleafing  doclrine.  I remember  when  their  prophet  ill  the  Alcoran  afks  the  angel 
concerning  venery,  and  fome  other  delicacies  of  life,  he  tells  him  that  God  did  not 
give  man  fuch  appetites  to  have  them  fruflratcd,  but  enjoyed,  as  made  for  the  gull  of 
man,  not  his  torment,  wherein  his  creator  delights  not.  Thefe  kind  of  opinions  will 
ever  be  welcome  to  flefh  and  blood  ; when  as  the  contrary  over  great  feverity  of  difei- 
pline  would  have  pleafed  none,  but  fome  few  auilere  complexions,  and  to  the  greater 
part  would  have  feemed  but  a perfecution  of  nature,  cr  perhaps  hypocritical,  whofe 
reputation  might  have  foon  been  loft  in  fcandal. 

The  cunning  of  that  feconding  human  inclination,  appears  in  the  different  fucccfs 
of  two  politic  afts  of  the  Alcoran  ; the  one  permits  polygamy,  to  make  a numerous 
people,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  great  empires  ; the  other  pretending  a devil  in 
every  grape,  prohibits  wine : thereby  it  hardens  the  foldicr,  prevents  diforder,  and 
facilitates  public  provifion.  The  firll,  as  pleafing  to  nature,  is  generally  received ; 
the  other  is  borne  down  by  appetite,  fo  as  more  drink  wine  than  forbear  it.  Thus, 
he  maintaining  his  inflitutions  by  feconding  of  human  difpofition,  fucceeds  more 
Teadily  than  thofe  whofe  ordinances,  by  eroding  it,  go  as  it  were  againfl  the  grain. 
Nowr  the  grcatefl  number  of  men  being  governed  by  paflions,  in  all  people  they  have 
been  entertained,  for  the  prefent  life,  with  juflice  ; for  the  future,  with  religion : vet 
there  were  ever  found  fome  few  intelleftual  complexions,  in  whom  the  underflanding 
prevailed  above  the  paflions.  Thofe  difeeming  wits  could  not  receive  the  grofs  fup- 
pofals  upon  which  the  heathenifh  fuperflitions  relied  ; wherefore,  to  train  them  in  fuch 
ways  as  civil  focieties  require,  they  were  inflrufted  m a feeming  rational  way,  wherein 
they  were  amufed  about  an  intelligible  world,  flored  with  rewards  of  honour,  virtue, 
•and  knowledge  ; with  punifhments  of  infamy,  vice,  and  ignorance.  Thefe  were  to 
them  inflead  of  Elyfian  fields,  or  infernal  rivers,  and,  as  fome  feoffors  think,  but  of 
little  better  affurance,  only  lighter  framed  to  fuch  capacities.  By  thefe  fpeculations, 
contemplative  heads,  who  elfe  might  dangcroufly  have  bufied  themfelves  about  flate 
affairs,  were  finally  moped  and  diverted.  To  which  purpofe  I have  often  confidered, 
whether  learning  is  ever  like  to  come  in  requefl  among  the  Turks,  and  as  for  as  con- 
jeflurc  may  venture,  I doubt  not  thereof,  for  learning  is  not  admitted  in  the  beginning 
of  empires — emollit  mores , nec  Jinit  effe  feros,  and  fo  wcakeneth  the  fword  : but  when 
once  that  hath  bred  greatnefs  and  floth,  then  with  other  effeminacies  come  in  letters. 
Thus,  in  Rome,  at  the  firll,  phiiofophers  were  banifhed  as  inaftive,  but  upon  the  con- 
quefts  of  Carthage  and  Greece  they  crept  in;  and  theTurkifh  empire confifls  much  of 
thofe  countries,  whofe  air  makes  fpeculative  w’its,  and  which  of  old  bred  the  grcatefl 
divines,  phiiofophers,  and  poets  in  the  world  : wherefore,  though  for  fome  ages  the 
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Turkifh  race  may  retain  its  own  proper  fiercenefs,  yet  in  time  thofe  fubtile  climates 
and  mixture  in  blood  with  the  people  thereof,  will  gentilize  and  infeft  it  with  the  an- 

tient  foftnefs  natural  to  thofe  places.  1 have  often  feen  copies  of  love  verfes,  and 
fome  few  pieces  of  mathematics,  pafs  amongil  them  with  much  apphufe.  I faw  one 
for  finging,  and  compofing  of  two  or  three  fonnets,  had  at  a feaft  in  Belgrade  at 
Hungary,  a horfe  given  him  worth  near  twenty  pounds  Englifh  ; and  in  the  accefs  of 
all  arts,  poets  have  ever  made  the  firft  entry,  as  with  their  fictions  and  mufic,  apteft 
to  charm  favage  brains.  Thus,  Orpheus  in  Greece,  and  our  bards  in  England,  began 
the  dance  to  all  other  fcicnces.  Statuary  and  painting  can  never  come  into  Turkey, 
by  reafon  of  their  fuperflition,  which  not  only  abhors  worfhipping  of  fuch  forms,  but 
making  of  them.  As  for  other  learning,  i is  like  to  infmuatc  but  by  degrees,  and 
with  many  repulfes,  as  a corruption  molt  pernicious  to  their  religion,  efpedaily  the 
fearching  parts  of  philofophy,  which  ftomacn  that  fenfual  paradife,  as  hath  been  noted 
in  Averrc.es,  Avicenna,  and  others  who  could  not  endure  it : thereupon  the  academy, 
which  began  to  rife  up  at  Bagadat,  was  fuppreffed  ; yet  let  no  man  conclude  that  this 
can  hinder  philofophy,  for  there  can  never  want  wits  able  to  bend  it  to  religion  with 
them,  as  well  as  Plato  with  the  Grecians,  and  Aquinas  with  the  Romanifts. 

Now  the  natural  courfe  of  things  much  follows  the  fun,  who  gives  life  to  all ; where- 
fore this  Cyclopedia  hath  been  obferved  to  run  from  eaft  to  weft.  Thus,  have  mod 
civilities  and  fcienccs  cm# e,  as  fome  think,  from  the  Indian  gymnofophifts  into  Egypt, 
from  thence  into  Greece,  fo  into  Italy,  and  then  over  the  Alps,  into  thefe  faint  north- 
weft  parts  of  the  world,  whence  if  the  Inquifition  hinder  not,  perhaps  they  may  paf* 
into  thofe  new  plantations  weftward,  and  then  return  in  their  old  circle  among  the 
l.evantines,  wholes  wits  feem  more  abftrufe,  and  better  fixed  for  contemplation,  but 
ours  more  nimble  and  ready,  fo  as  their  difcourfes  are  more  profound,  ours  more  fuper- 
ftcial  ana  plaufible ; and  were  I to  account  for  the  lofs  of  their  antienf  authors,  t fhould 
not  only  accufe  language,  tyranny,  war,  and  ecclefiaftical  intereft,  but  efpedaily  this 
different  relifh,  and  ft  ram  of  our  fancy  from  theirs,  for  I have  found  it  in  conceits,  as  in 
airs  of  mufic.  In  great  part  that  takes  not  with  them  which  much  affeds  us : our  very 
reafon  differs.  Before  I clofe  this  point  of  Turkifh  religion,  I mult  remember  two 
principal  points  ; one  is  predeftination,  the  other  purgatory : the  firft  not  meant  in 
matters  ol  falvation,  but  of  fortune  and  fuccefs  in  this  life,  they  peremptorily  affert 
fixed  deftiny,  and  net  avoidable  by  any  a£t  of  ours.  I had  two  notable  examples,  one 
was  at  Rhodes,  where  juft  as  we  entered  the  port,  a French  lackey  of  our  company 
died  with  a great  plague  fore,  which  he  hau  catched  of  the  gunner’s  mate,  who,  with 
one  running  upon  him,  converted,  and  Dept  amongft  us.  I he  reft  w.-re  fo  far  frsm 
fear  at  his  death,  as  they  fat  prefently  eating  and  drinking  by  him,  and  within  half  an 
hour  after  his  removal,  flept  on  his  blanket,  with  his  cloaths  inflead  of  a pillow;  which 
when  I advifed  them  not  to  do,  they  pointed  to  their  foreheads,  telling  rae  it  was 
written  there  at  their  birth  when  they  fhould  die.  They  efcaped,  yet  divers  of  the 
pafTengers  died  thereof  before  we  got  to  Egypt.  The  other  was  in  my  paflage  to 
Adrianople  in  Thrace : myfelf,  the  J.initTirv,  and  one  more  being  in  the  coach,  we 
patfed  by  a man  of  good  quality,  and  a foldier,  who  lying  along,  with  bis  horfe  by  him, 
could  hardly  fpcak  lb  much  as  to  intreat  us  to  take  him  into-  the  coach.  The  Junillary 
made  our  companion  ride  his  horfe,  taking  the  man  in,  whofe  bread  being  open  and 
full  of  plague  tokens,  I would  not  have  had  him  received ; but  he  in  like  manner, 
pointing  to  his  own  forehead  and  mine,  told  me  we  could  not  take  hurt,  utilefs  it 
were  written  there,  and  that  then  we  could  not  avoid  it.  The  fellow  died  in  the 
night  by  our  fides ; and  in  our  indemnity  approved  this  confidence  to  be  fometimes 
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fortunate,  how  wife  foever ; doubtlefe  for  the  p-'.'  ’ic  it  caufes  valour,  and  prevents  that 
interruption  if  trade,  wherewith  the  office  of  health  in  Italy  ruins  greater  numbers  daily, 
than  any  plague  ever  did.  1 thought  this  opinion  of  fate  had  ufually  taken  men  off 
from  all  tnduftrious  care  of  their  own  fefety ; buy  in  dangers  at  fca,  and  other  cafes 
where  diligence  may  evidently  import,  l have  dill  found  the  contrary  ; and  in  fuch  oc- 
currence as  thefe,  where  induftry  is  not  of  ntanifell  avail,  this  afliirance  does  not  fo 
much  hurt  in  leaving  vain  care,  as  good  in  ftrengtbening  the  fpirits,  whofe  decay  yields 
a man  up  to  all  bad  impreffions.  They  admit  no  hell  for  any  but  tbofe  who  believe 
not  Mahomet ; their  own  people  they  affright  with  a purgatory,  which  holds  but  till 
dooms-day.  It  is  ailed  in  the  grave  ; the  pain  is  inflicled  by  a bad  angel,  whofe  force 
is  leflened  by  a good  one,  according  as  the  party’s  life  was  led.  To  llrengthen  this 
good  angel,  they  do  many  works  of  charity.  This  fomiiheth  all  Turkey  with  excel- 
lent hanes,  hofptt&ls,  and  mefkeetoes  ; this  makes  the  belt  bridges,  and  highways  that 
■can  be  imagined,  and  ftores  them  with  fountains  for  the  relief  of  palfengers : Thefe 
fur  works  fo  caufed,  feemed  to  me  like  dainty  fruit  growing  out  of  a dung-hill ; bet 
the  virtues  of  vulgar  minds  are  of  fo  bafe  a nature,  as  mult  be  manured  with  foolifli 
hopes  and  fears,  as  being  too  grofs  for  the  finer  nutriment  of  reafon.  Thefe  were 
the  chief  points  I obferved  in  their  religion  ; only  the  manner  of  its  exercife  remains, 
which,  in  brief,  is  thus  j to  every  melkeeto  is  adjoined  a high  fiender  fpire  fteeple,  on 
the  outfide  whereof  on  high,  is  made  round  with  a door  opening  fouth  call,  or  eaft, 
as  the  country  lies  towards  Mecca ; here  the  prieit  entering,  with  his  hands  bowed  over 
his  ears,  walking  round,  turning  on  the  right  hand,  with  a loud  voice  tells  the  people 
many  times  over,  that  there  is  but  one  God.  This  being  done,  all  the  devouter  fort, 
which  arp  not  many,  go  to  church,  and  lay  their  prayers,  and  continually  repeating — 
Alloyb-Vatloyh-H.ibilloypl>,  that  is,  the  feveral  names  of  God.  Their  geftures  are  firft: 
fitting  crois-legged,  w'afting  of  the  body ; then  prod  rating  themfelves  twice  on 
their  face,  they  feifc  the  earth  ; afterward  they  rife,  and  ftand  with  their  hands  bowed 
over  their  ears,  but  never  do  they  kneel,  or  uncover  the  head,  holding  thofe  poftures 
unmanly  ; fo  different  are  the  opinions  of  nations  in  point  of  reverence  and  decency. 
This  Service  is  performed  five  times  a day,  firft  at  day-break,  then  at  mid-day,  at  midft 
of  the  afternoon,  at  fun-fet,  and  more  than  an  hour  after.  The  firft  and  laft  made  a 
fine  (how,  having  all  the  me&eetoes  hung  full  of  burning  lamps.  This  frequency 
of  prayer  requires  none  to  the  church  but  perfons  at  failure;  others  make  their 
houles  or  highways  ferve,  and  was  devifed  by  Sergius  the  monk,  as  it  is  thought  in 
imitation  of  his  four  times  of  Paler  nojlcr ; knowing  that  religion  runs  no  greater 
danger  than  of  oblivion,  and  therefore  Ihould  be  often  called  to  mind. , Their  chief 
day  is  Friday,  yet  it  hinders  no  market  for  ought  I could  fee,  and  fceined  of  no  more 
regard,  than  a faint’s  day  almoft  worn  out.  They  have  two  folemn  times.  Byram  and 
Ramdan  ; they  are  both  Lents,  the  firft  lulls  three  days,  the  other  a month  ; their  fall 
is  according  to  the  Jewilh  manner,  not  in  quantity  or  quality  of  meats,  but  in  time ; 
for  all  day  long  they  may  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  ufe  any  fort  of  venery  ; but  at  the 
appearing  of  the  firft  ftar  they  make  themfelves  amends  iu  gluttonnefs,  drunkennels, 
and  lull.  They  have  one  piece  of  divinity,  which  I wonder  is  not  tranfplanted  to  other 
countries  ; that  is,  a cuftom  of  the  priefts  to  fell  their  merit ; fome  more,  fome  lefs, 
according  to  the  fan&moay  of  the  feller,and  time  limited.  I once.at  Sophia,  faw  one  fell 
the  virtue  of  two  years  hermitage  for  a piece  of  blue  cloth  fuffiefant  for  two  Turkilh 
coats,  and  a quantity  of  rice,  about  five  bufhels  Englilh  : price  enough  confidering  the 
wear  in  itfelf ; and  yet  not  dear,  if  we  reckon  the  advantages  of  a religious  reputation. 
Next  their  church,  I mull  place  the  tribunal,  for  their  judges  are  always  ecclefiaftical 
- t perfons ; 
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perfons ; whereby  both  orders  joined  give  reputation  to  one  another,  and  not  only  re- 
putation, but  maintenance ; for  thefe  places  of  judicature  are  the  only  preferment  of  the 
priefthood,  wherewith  the  pried  and  judge  being  maintained  in  the  fame  perfon,  two 
gaps  are  (topped  with  one  bu(h,  without  caufing  any  part  of  the  land  to  lie  dead  in 
the  hands  ot  the  clergy,  or  otherwife  impoverilhmg  the  people  with  tithes.  There  are 
divers  orders  of  judges,  efpecially  two  ; the  Cady,  and  over  him  the  Moulacady,  like 
a lord  chief  judice  ; the  fupreme  head  of  judicature  is  the  Mufti.  In  great  cafes  there 
lies  appeal ; but  none  beyond  the  Mufti ; his  decrees  the  emperor  hitnfelf  will  not 
qtiedion,  for  indeed  they  are  fecretly  guided  by  his  afTent,  and  the  Grand  Vizier’s. 
Thefe  judges  are  all,  excepting  the  Mufti,  limited  to  fet  precinfts,  and  when  convicted 
of  corruption,  they  are  made  horrid  examples.  The  main  points  wherein  the  Turkifh 
judice  differs  from  that  of  other  nations  are  three ; it  is  more  fevere,  fpeedy,  and  ar- 
bitrary. They  hold  the  foundation  of  all  empire  to  confid  in  ex  aft  obedience,  and 
that  in  exemplary  feverity  ; which  is  undeniable  in  all  the  world,  but  more  notable  in 
their  date,  made  up  of  feveral  people  different  in  blood,  feft,  and  intered,  one  from 
another,  not  linked  inaffeftion,  or  any  common  engagement  towards  the  public  good, 
other  than  what  mere  terror  puts  them  upon  j a fwcet  hand  were  ineffeftual  upon 
fuch  a fubjeft,  and  would  foon  find  itfelf  flighted ; therefore  the  Turkifh  judice 
curbs,  and  executes,  without  either  remorfe  or  refpeft,  which  fucceeds  better  than 
ever  the  Romans  did,  with  all  their  milder  arts  of  civility.  Compare  their  conqueds 
with  thofe  made  by  the  Turk,  and  you  will  find  his  to  continue  quiet  and  firm,  theirs 
not  fecure  for  many  ages ; witnefs  fird  Italy,  then  Greece,  and  France,  always  full  of 
rebellions,  confpiracies  and  new  troubles,  which  were  caufcd  by  their  lenity,  that  did 
not  humble  the  conquered  fo  low  as  it  fhould  ; for  rebellion  is  nothing  but  bold  dif- 
content ; fo  that  as  there  is  required  difeontent,  fo  mud  there  be  alfo  lomc  drength  of 
(pint,  without  which  the  difeontent  cannot  quicken  into  rebellion,  but  faints  into  a 
dupified  humility.  All  viftory  difguds  the  lubdued ; a mild  viftor  leaves  that  dif- 
guded  fpirit  for  mifehief,  but  the  remorfelefs  way  of  the  Turk  mortifies  it,  by  an  op- 
preflion  which  fecurcs  him  : to  this  effeft,  I have  heard  divers  of  them  boad,  that  God 
hath  appointed  them  for  an  iron  rod  over  other  nations  ; and  in  mod  parts  of  Turkey', 
efpecially  Sclavonia,  Bofnah,  Hungary,  Macedonia  and  Tlirace,  the  fierced  people  of 
that  empire,  over  all  public  places  he  fets  a great  iron  club,  to  intimate  w hat  they  mud 
trud  to,  nor  does  hefo  much  rely  upon  the  people’s  affeftion,  which  would  tie  him  to 
a refpeftful,  and  lefs  abfolute  domination,  and  then  alfo  be  in  their  power  to  alter,  as 
that  itrength  which  is  in  his  own  hand  makes  him  more  himfelf,  and  binds  with  the 
tie  of  fear,  whereunto  human  nature  is  ever  enthralled.  The  fecond  point  wherein 
their  judice  excels,  is  the  quick  difpatch.  If  the  bufinefs  be  prefent  matter  of  faft, 
then,  upon  the  lead  complaint,  the  parties  and  tedimonies  are  taken,  and  fuddenly 
brought  before  the  judge  by  certain  Janizaries,  who  with  great  Aaves  guard  each  dreet, 
as  our  night  watchmen  at  London.  The  caule  is  ever  in  lefs  than  two  hours  dilpatched, 
execution  indantly  performed,  unlefs  it  appear  a caufe  fo  important,  as  is  allowed  an 
appeal  to  the  Moulacady,  where  alfo  it  is  as  fpeedily  decided.  If  it  be  matter  of  title 
or  right,  the  parties  name  their  witneffes,  who  (hall  prefent  ly  be  lorced  to  come  in  ; 
for  they  have  no  old  deeds,  or  any  other  reckonings  beyond  the  memory  of  man ; in 
fuch  cafes  pofleflion  and  modem  right  carries  it,  without  that  odious  courfc  r f looking 
too  far  backward  into  the  times  pad.  This  expedition  avoids  confufiou,  and  clears  the 
court,  whereby  it  becomes  fufficicnt  for  many  caufcs,  and  fo  for  a great  people.  I • ow, 
as  for  the  particular  perfon,  though  fometimes  he  fetms  difadvantaged  by'  the  hade, 
which  may  make  judgment  raffi ; yet  that  hade  not  being  paflionate,  it  happens  not 
vol.  x.  . l l often ; 
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often  j nor  then  likely  is  his  damage  therein  worfe  than  with  us,  where  after  the  fuf- 
pence,  delay,  and  charge  of  fuit,  the  overfight  of  a lawyer  may,  with  error  of  plead- 
ing, lofe  a good  caufe : fo  that  after  a man  hath  been  miferably  detained  to  fuch  difad- 
vantage  of  his  other  affairs,  that  he  had  better  have  loft  his  fuit  at  ftrft,  then  doth  it 
finally  depend  not  fo  much  on  its  own  bare  right,  as  upon  the  advocate's  fufticiency. 
The  laft  notable  point  of  their  judicature  is,  they  have  little  fixed  laws,  and  therewith 
flourifhing,  make  good  that  of  Tacitus — in  pcjfima  rcpublica  plurima  leges  ; yet  they 
pretend  to  judge  by  the  Alcoran  ; whereby  the  opinion  of  divine  authority  does  coun- 
tenance thofe  arbitrary  dcciftons,  which  without  fome  authentic  law  to  juftify  them, 
would  hardly  be  endured.  This  Alcoran  is  manifeftly  no  book  of  particular  law  cafes, 
wherefore  they  pretend  its  ftudydoes  not  inform  the  judge  literally,  but  by  way  of  illu- 
mination, which  not  being  given  to  fecular  perfons,  does  neatly  put  lofers  oft'  from  re- 
ferring themfelves  to  the  text.  The  juftice  being  arbitrary,  makes  it  in  their  opinion 
the  more  to  the  purpofe  of  the  public ; for  the  judges  knowing  themfelves  but  inftru- 
ments  of  (late,  and  that  in  its  favour  is  their  eftabliftunent,  they  will  ever  judge  by  the 
iutereft  thereof,  if  not  out  of  honefty,  yet  for  their  own  advancement. 

I mult  eternally  remember  the  Turkifli  juftice  for  honour  to  ftrangers,  whereof  I have 
had  twice  experience ; firft  at  Saraih  in  Bofnah,  where  1 was  forced  to  juftice  by  a 
Chriftian,  whom  1 had  fore  wounded,  for  threatening  to  buy  me  for  a flavc.  When  the 
caufe  was  declared  by  two  Turks,  my  companions,  the  judge  not  only  freed  me  with 
words  and  gefture  very  refpeftive,  but  fined  my  adverfary  in  forty  dollars,  and  menaced 
him  with  death  if  any  mifehief  were  plotted  againft  me. 

Another  time,  at  Adrianople,  eleven  or  twelve  of  us  Tupping  together,  all  Turks  but 
myfelf,  there  was  a foulack,  who  is  an  officer  very  eminent  about  the  emperor’s  perfon  ; 
he  got  fo  beaftly  drunk,  as  in  the  night,  he  having  a lodging  in  the  top  of  the  hane, 
miftook  himfelf,  tumbled  off  to  the  ground,  and  within  few  hours  died.  The  next 
morning  all  the  company  were  imprifoned  but  me,  who  in  the  night  had  efcaped  out  at 
a decayed  corner  of  the  hane,  and  hid  myfelf  under  a bridge  without  the  city.  Every 
man  was  fined  as  circumftance  did  either  excufe  or  aggravate  ; the  leaft  paid  four 
thoufandafpers,  fome  twice  as  much.  The  judge,  by  reafon  of  my  flight,  fufpected 
fome  extraordinary  guilt  in  me,  and  had  font  out  Janizaries  for  my  apprehenfion. 

1,  feeing  the  outrageous  drunkennefs  of  the.  Turks,  had  all  my  voyage  pretended 
for  little  lefs  than  a commandment  in  the  religion  of  my  country,  not  to  drink  above 
three  draughts  at  a meeting,  whereby  the  refpett  of  confcience  gave  me  that  privilege 
of  fobriety,  which  no  other  excufe  could  have  obtained  ; wherefore,  when  the  judge 
was  by  the  reft  informed  of  my  abftinence,  and  that  I had  no  hand  in  the  excels,  he 
called  back  the  officers,  and  pronounced  me  free ; wherein,  whether  he  regarded  me 
as  abftemious,  or  as  a ftranger,  I could  not  learn.  One  cuftom  in  their  juftice  I have 
found,  which  confutes  our  vulgar  maxim,  that  fays  no  commerce  can  be  maintained 
without  fidelity  of  oath,  for  all  Turkey  is  but  a mifcellany  of  people,  whofe  religions 
have  little  effect  upon  the  confcience ; and  that  drowned  in  faction  againft  one  ano- 
ther, fome  of  them,  as  the  7.inganaes,  do  not  fo  much  as  pretend  to  any  God  : in  this 
cafe  an  oath  were  of  too  flender  credit  for  matters  of  importance ; for  he  who  will 
commit  teftimony  to  oath,  mult  be  fure  to  uphold  in  the  people  an  aweful  and  tender 
fenfe  of  divine  power,  or  clfe  in  trufting  oaths  with  trials,  he  exalts  knavery  in  the 
opprefiion  of  truth  ; wherefore  they  put  not  the  witneffes  to  oath,  but  examine  them 
apart,  wherein  fome  wife  Daniels  may  have  fuch  art  of  queflions  fo  unexpe£ted,  and 
of  fuch  fecret  confequence,  as  no  premeditate  agreement  can  prevent : a falfe  witnefs 
endures  what  the  accufed  fhould  have  done,  had  he  been  guilty.  The  word  of  a 
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known  Turk,  upon  the  faith  of  a Muflelman,  bears  down  all  other  teftimony,  unlt  fs’ 
relieved  by  ftrong  circumllances.  Three  women  make  but  one  witnefs. 

When  any  man  dies,  the  land  in  mod  parts  of  Turkey  is  in  the  emperor’s  gift,  who 
alfo  hath  the  tenth  of  his  moveables,  the  reft  firft  pays  the  widows  their  jointure  agreed 
and  inrolled  ; then  what  remains  is  equally  divided  among  his  children.  The  fon  of 
any  great  commander  neither  inherits  his  father’s  dignity,  nor  is  admitted  to  new. 
Thus  are  both  riches  and  honour  hindered  from  continuing  in  a family,  whereby  none 
hath  any  credit  with  the  people,  but  as  inftruments  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  who  being 
foie  giver  of  all,  every  man  fits  himfelf  to  his  employments,  without  poflibility  of  any 
greatnefe  unferviceable,  independant,  or  dangerous  to  the  crown.  For  place,  the 
right-hand  they  hold  uppermolt  for  the  clergy,  and  the  left  for  a foldier,  becaufe  it 
gives  a man  podeflion  of  his  companion’s  fword.  Thus,  do  both  orders  converfe  with- 
out the  depreflion  of  either.  Upon  this  body  of  their  laws,  1 will  fet  one  note  con- 
ceming  their  head.  F.very  ftate  is  then  beft  fitted,  when  its  laws  and  governors  fuir 
with  the  end  whereto  it  is  framed.  A ftate  ordered  only  to  prefervation,  is  then  happy 
when  its  laws  not  only  bid  peace,  for  that  is  vain,  but  contrive  it,  and  w'hen  the  prince 
is  of  a peaceable  nature  ; but  the  Turkifh  empire  is  originally  compofed  to  amplify  by 
war,  and  for  that  purpofe  keeps  the  foldiery  in  continual  pay,  wherefore  it  is  beft  fitted 
to  a prince  of  nature  violent  and  warlike,  of  which  (train  the  Mahometan  race  ufed  to 
be;  and  when  any  of  them  hath  chanced  to  prove  mild,  though  never  fo  juft  and"  re-’ 
ligious,  it  hath  been  found  lefs  profitable  and  glorious  to  the  empire,  than  the  violence 
of  the  others,  although  accompanied  with  much  tyranny.  Therefore  the  fuppofed 
errors  of  Sultan  Murat,  now  reigning,  being  manifeltly  thofe  of  a llout  fpirit,  agree 
with  the  violent  nature  of  the  government,  wherein  they  are  not  fo  pernicious  as  the 
Chriftians  imagine.  To  thefe  1 letter  parts  of  their  juftice,  1 muft  attack  the  main  dif- 
order  which  defames  it,  that  is,  their  infatiable  covetoufnefs,  which,  in  a moral  or  thco-1 
logical  way,  this  difeourfe  cannot  lay  hold  on ; but  in  civil  refpecls,  it  is  a thing  of 
dangerous  effeft,  many  times  difappointing  commands  of  greatell  confequence.  Charles 
the  eighth  of  France  loft  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  not  fo  much  by  any  other  error,  as 
by  the  covetoufnefs  of  his  treafurer,  the  cardinal  of  San  Malo,  in  detaining  fuch  ditburfe- 
ments  as  the  king  had  appointed  to  the  provifions  thereof ; nor  can  there  be  any  greater 
defeat  of  public  defigns,  than  when  the  commands  whereon  they  rely,  are  by  the  ave- 
rice  of  the  inferior  magiftrate  made  fruftrate : wherefore  I noted  it  as  a pernicious 
piece  of  government,  that  after  the  Bafhas  had  at  Sophia  made  public  proclamation  to 
hang  all  Janizaries  who  Ihould  be  found  behind  them,  yet  did  1 fee  many  very  confi- 
dently (lay  behind,  and  make  their  peace  for  money  with  the  governors  of  provinces. 
Some  told  me,  that  if  it  (hould  come  to  the  emperor’s  notice,  he  would  put  thofe  go- 
vernors to  cruel  deaths ; and  certainly  fuch  errors  can  have  no  lefs  remedies : where- 
fore Polybius,  and  others,  as  they  write,  that  the  Africans  were  always  more  covetous 
than  thofe  of  Europe,  fo  alfo  do  they  accufe  them  of  more  cruelty  ; and  fomeiimes 
cruelty  is  not  only  the  cure  of  their  avarice,  but  the  efi'efl  of  it,  for  they  gladly  take 
any  colour  for  execution  upon  thofe  whofe  death  aflords  a good  confifcation.  The  fourth 
point  propofed,  was  their  moral  parts : thofe  I compare  to  glades ; the  education  and 
laws  of  a country  are  the  moulds  wherein  they  arc  blown  to  this  or  that  (hape,  but  the 
metal  is  the  fpirit  of  a man,  therefore  with  that  I will  begin.  It  hath  been  maintained, 
that  men  are  naturally  born,  fome  for  (lavery,  others  to  command ; divers  Com- 
plexions make  men  timid,  dextrous,  patient,  induftrious,  and  of  other  qualities  right 
for  fervice;  others  are  naturally  magnanimous,  confiderate,  rapacious,  daring,  and 
peremptory.  No  man  can  fay,  nature  intends  the  one  fort  to  obey,  the  other  to  rule ; . 
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for  if  nature  hath  intentions,  ret  it  is  vanity  to  argue  them  by  our  model — juiiilli  & 
fecretis  ? but  furc  the  latter  are  very  prone  to  invade  the  others,  and  they  as  apt  to  bear. 
This  difference  of  fpirit  is  manifeft  fotnetimes  in  whole  nations ; as  to  compare  the 
Spanifh  with  the  Sicilian,  the  bravery  of  the  one,  and  the  pufillanimity  of  the  other, 
fcems  naturally  to  mark  out  the  one  for  domination,  the  other  for  bondage.  Thus, 
if  ever  any  race  of  men  were  born  with  fpirits  able  to  bear  down  the  world  before  them, 
I think  it  to  be  the  Turk ; he  is  in  his  behaviour  (howfoever  otherwife)  the  right  fon 
of  Ilhmael ; every  man’s  hand  is  againft  him,  and  his  againft  every  man.  Between 
Chriftendoin  and  Perfia,  he  hath  all  the  world  againft  him,  he  ftill  defigns  one  or  both 
for  his  talk,  and  that  not,  as  other  princes,  for  counterpoife,  with  intent  of  peace,  but 
with  a refolution,  irrevocably  engaged,  to  be  all  or  nothing.  Unto  the  greatncfe  of 
their  empire,  I do  much  afcribe  the  greatnels  of  their  fpirit.  No  man  can  expect  in 
Luca  or  Genoa  fuch  vaft  folid  men  as  in  old  Rome,  for  mighty  empires  exercife  their 
fubjefts  in  mighty  employments,  which  makes  them  familiar  with  admirable  examples 
and  great  victories,  whereby  their  minds  are  enlarged  ; whereas  petty  I tales,  with  their 
petty  employments,  timid  counfels,  and  frequent  difgraces,  impoverilh,  and  enfeeble 
mens  fancies,  rendering  them  pufillanimous,  and  too  ftrait  for  great  thoughts.  Now, 
as  all  conftitutions  of  bodies  are  prone  to  feveral  difeafes  peculiar  to  their  frame,  fo  have 
the  minds  of  men  to  their  divers  abilities  fome  proper  way  of  error ; the  fubtile  ufe  to 
be  malicious,  falfe,  and  fuperftitious  ; the  timid  incline  to  breach  of  proinife,  to  bafe 
ways  of  revenge,  and  the  like ; the  magnanimous  are  apt  to  be  corrupted  with  an 
haughty  infolencv,  though  in  fome  fort  generous.  This  is  the  Turkilb  way,  remorfe- 
lefs  to  thofe  who  bear  up,  and  therefore  miftaken  for  beaftly  ; but  fuch  it  is  not,  for  it 
conftantly  receives  humiliation  with  much  fweetnefs  : this  to  their  honour  and  my  latif- 
fadion  I ever  found ; 1 had  almoft  hourly  experience  thereof,  which  my  unfoiled  fuc- 
cefs  makes  me  not  blulh  to  remember : yet  not  to  weary  my  pen,  1 will  note  only  my 
fecond  day’s  journey,  which  in  the  contrary  entertainment  of  myfelf  and  a Rhagufean, 
gave  me  the  firft  talle.  I,  clad  in  Turkilh  manner,  rode  with  two  Turks  an  hour  be- 
fore our  caravan  ; we  found  four  Spalii  Timariots  by  a river,  where  we  ftayed  ; they 
were  at  dinner,  and,  feeing  by  my  head  \ was  a Chriilian,  they  called  to  me ; I not  un- 
derllanding  what  they  would  have,  ftood  ftill,  till  they,  menacing  their  weapons,  role 
and  came  to  me  with  very  ugly  looks ; I,  finding,  met  them,  and  taking  him  who 
feemed  of  mod  port  by  the  hand,  layed  it  to  my  forehead,  which  with  them  is  the 
greateft  fign  of  love  and  honour ; then  often  calling  him  Sultanum,  fpoke  Knglilh, 
which  though  none  of  the  kindeft,  yet  I gave  it  fuch  a found,  as,  to  them  who  undcr- 
ftood  no  further,  might  feem  affectionate,  humble,  and  hearty,  which  fo  appeafed 
them,  as  they  made  me  fit  and  eat  together,  and  parted  lovingly.  Prefently  after  they 
met  the  caravan,  where  was  the  Rhagufean,  a merchant  of  quality,  who  came  in  at 
Spalatra,  to  go  for  Conftantinople ; he  being  cloathed  in  the  Italian  falhion,  and  fpruce, 
they  jollied  him : he  not  yet  confidering  how  the  place  had  changed  his  condition,  ftood 
upon  his  terms,  till  they,  with  their  axes  and  iron  maces,  the  weapons  of  that  country, 
broke  two  of  his  ribs,  in  which  cafe  we  left  him  behind  half  dead,  either  to  get  back  as 
he  could,  or  be  devoured  of  beafts.  Not  two  hours  after,  1 walking  alone  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  river,  met  fix  or  feven  more,  who  efpying  a dagger  in  ray  pocket,  (hatched 
it  fuddenly,  and  fet  it  againft  my  breaft ; wherewith,  one  of  them  (peaking  Italian,  I 
won  fo  far  upon  them  with  refpeclful  words,  that  they  had  me  into  a houfe,  where  we 
eat,  drank,  and  lodged  together ; and  though  fome  got  very  drunk,  none  offered  me 
any  injury,  but  kindly  advifed  me  to  lay  afule  that  weapon,  and  ufe  fuch  as  the  country 
permitted.  Finally,  after  daily  fuccels  in  the  like  kind,  I grew  fo  confident  of  the 
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Turkilh  nature,  as  when  lances  or  knives  were  often  fetagainft  me,  I doubted  not  my- 
felf,  unlefis  it  were  by  a drunkard,  or  a foldier  volunteer  ; for  drink  makes  the  fancy  of 
the  one  uncertain,  and  the  other  going  to  merit  paradife  by  killing  of  Chriftians, 
was  no  (afe  company  for  me ; nor  were  my  ways  being  framed  only  to  receive  infolency, 
able  to  entertain  malice,  cfpecially  a malice  engaged  by  religion.  This  haughty  difpo- 
fition  of  others  makes  the  falhions  of  other  countries  rather  defpifed  than  imitated  ; fo 
that  in  all  the  inland  of  Turkey,  where  Chridian  merchants  ufenot,  if  I appeared  in  the 
lead  part  cloathed  like  a Chridian,  I was  tufted  like  an  owl  among  other  birds.  At  firft 
I imputed  it  to  barbarifm,  but  afterwards  lamenting  thereof  to  one  of  the  better  fort,  to 
note  how  they  underflood  it,  he  told  me  they  would  have  no  novelties,  and  therefore 
would  difgracc  all  new  examples.  Then  I perceived  it  to  be  a piece  rather  of  inllitution 
than  incivility  ; for  they  defiring  perpetual  hoflility  with  the  Chriftians,  mull  edranjrc 
the  people  from  their  cudoms  as  much  as  may  be.  Now  there  is  no  innovation  draws  in 
foreign  manners  (after  than  that  of  apparel : beftdes  that,  it  feents  honourable  for  the 
Turkilh  nation  to  retain  their  ancient  habit  of  cloathing ; for  as  the  t rench  court  gives 
this  fide  of  the  world  pattern  of  apparel,  fo  does  the  Turkilh  to  the  Levant ; yet  they 
to  this  day  vary  but  little  from  that  long  and  loofe  manner  of  garment  reported  to  have 
been  ever  ufed  in  the  EafL  Their  houles  are  generally  made  of  brick  dried  in  the  fun, 
poor  and  low,  that  they  may  not  be  worth  taking  from  the  child  when  the  father  dies. 
The  public  buildings  are  large  and  (lately  afar  off,  and  are  alfo  wonderfully  beautified 
by  the  abundance  of  trees  planted  among  the  houfes,  fo  that  each  city  feems  rather  a 
wood  than  a city  ; which  befide  the  pleafant  afpeft,  Iheltcrs  againlt  the  lummer’s  fun  and 
winter’s  wind.  The  flreets  are  not  broad,  but  paved  with  an  high  foot-caufey  on  each 
fide  ; in  the  middle  is  a paffage  for  carts  and  horfes : from  the  caves,  on  both  fides,  is 
made  a boarded  arch,  not  very  clofe,  yet  much  defenfive  againfl  fun  and  rain.  Upon 
the  taking  of  any  town,  the  firft  things  they  eretl  are  public  baths,  which  they  ellablilh 
with  fair  revenues ; fo  that  for  lefs  than  two-pence  any  man  or  woman  may  be  bathed 
with  clean  linen,  and  never  attendant.  It  is  death  for  any  man  to  enter  when  women 
bathe,  which  he  (hall  know  by  a bar  before  the  door.  He  or  (he  who  bathe  not  twice  or 
thrice  a week,  are  held  nafty  : every  dine  they  make  water,  or  other  unclean  exercife 
of  nature,  they  walh  thofe  parts,  little  regarding  who  (lands  bv.  If  a dog  chance  to 
touch  their  hand,  they  walh  prefently : before  prayer  they  walh  both  face  and  hands, 
fbmerimes  the  head  aud  privirics.  Many  of  their  cudoms  have  Iveen  in  Egypt  thoufands 
of  years  before  Mahometifm  ; fo  neceflary  a thing  to  prevent  difeafes  is  cleanlincfs  in 
hot  countries,  and  to  men  of  grofs  food.  To  this  Herodotus  aferibes  the  old  circum- 
cifion  in  Egypt,  and  fo  do  I that  of  Mahomet,  who  had  no  diviner  warrant,  and  cared 
not  for  bare  imitation  ; for  the  authors  of  fuperftition,  when  they  find  cudoms  very 
ufeful,  knowing  that  reafon  fufficesnot  to  hold  them  in  praftice  with  the  vulgar,  they 
plant  them  amongd  their  other  ceremonies,  and  make  them  confcientious,  which  is  the 
only  way  to  put  them  upon  low  capacities.  In  the  (kins  of  each  town,  near  lbrne  river,  or 
other  pleafing  profpett,  there  ufed  to  be  round  open  gardeu-houfes,  where  any  may  fit 
and  pals  time.  Befides  all  former  refpeOs,  there  is  another  feat,  which  fumidies  Turkey 
with  magnificent  bridges,  hanes,  me(keetoes,  highways,  and  other  public  drudlures  ; 
that  is  this:  When  any  provincial  governor  is,  both  for  riches  and  rapine,  notorious, 
he  is  fure  ere  long  to  be  circumvented,  or  elfe  laid  open  to  the  accufer  for  a confifca- 
tion  : he,  to  prevent  this,  hath  no  fairer  way,  than  for  the  good,  to  make  fome  work 
of  eminent  magnificence,  wherein  he  gains  two  fa fe  points  of  reputation,  in  being  held 
pious  and  exhaud  ; the  one  (lops  the  accufer,  the  other  the  exchequer.  Their  diet  is. 
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very  full  and  profs,  they  will  refufe  all  dainties  for  a piece  of  fat  mutton,  that  they  feeth 
with  rice,  which  is  the  moll  general  food  they  ufe ; they  call  that  mixture  Pilawe,  over 
it  they  put  milk  made  thick  and  four,  called  Yugurt;  with  peas,  rice,  and  mutton, 
they  make  their  pottage  churbah  : thefe  are  the  three  ordinary  diflies  in  Turkey  ; they 
want  not  others,  as  luxury  or  neceflity  require.  Their  mighty  eating  1 impute  to  the 
drinking  of  water,  which  after  a while  makes  a good  ftomach,  as  by  experience  I found. 
They  abhor  blood  and  things  ftrangled,  and  care  little  for  filh  or  fowl,  but  often  buy 
them  alive  to  let  them  go ; whereto  they  pretend  no  metempfyehofis,  or  any  other 
reafon  but  that  of  natural  companion ; wherein  they  are  fo  good,  as  to  let  fowl  feed  on 
their  granaries,  cfpecially  in  thofe  of  Jofeph,  at  Grand  Cairo  ; a place  is  left  open  for 
birds,  and  fome  thoufands  of  rials  yearly  fcored  off  for  the  fame  to  the  Balha.  Thus,  in 
Turkey  are  all  birds  fo  tame,  never  ufed  to  violence,  as  1 have  thrown  my  coat  upon 
turtle-doves  in  the  highways,  and  quails  would  ordinarily  hop  upon  our  legs  and  arms 
as  we  flept  in  the  fields.  Every  night  they  (hut  dogs  and  cats  out  of  doors ; that  is  a 
piece  of  their  religion,  and  a cleanly  one ; the  dogs  go  molt  together,  making  a hideous 
noife,  and  are  dangerous  by  night  to  thieves  and  drunkards  ; others  feldom  walk 
among  them  after  it  is  dark.  The  only  beaitly  piece  of  injuftice  I found  among  the 
Turks,  was  their  confidence  to  catch  or  buy  up  fora  (lave,  any  Chriftian  they  find  in 
the  country  ; nor  can  he  efcape,  unlcfs  where  he  be  a fettled  known  merchant,  or  go 
with  fome  protestor.  I met  with  many  who  in  fuch  voyages  as  mine  had  fallen  fhort, 
and  prophefied  the  like  to  me.  1 have  divers  times  been  put  to  defend  myfelf  with  my 
knife,  from  being  (hoved  into  houfos  by  thofe  who  would  have  kept  me  a flave  ; and 
fcarce  any  day  part,  but  fome  or  other  cheapened  me  with  the  Janizary,  who,  if  he  had 
fold  me,  I had  no  remedy  befides  what  difdain  of  life  might  have  happened.  This  I 
held  the  word  part  of  my  danger,  and  againft  which  there  is  no  preparation  of  affurance 
but  in  a final  refolution,  yet  as  much  as  in  me  lay  I ufed  two  ways  of  prevention  ; one 
was,  when  they  quellioned  my  condition  and  defign,  which  was  often,  I gave  them 
feveral  accounts,  as  I noted  the  place  and  auditory,  dill  in  effeS  to  (hew  me  bom  rich, 
lvjt  fa  len  to  poverty,  without  any  fault  of  mine,  inv  friends  all  dead  ; and  that  having  no 
ability  for  gain,  1 had  wagered  the  fraall  remains  of  mv  fortune  upon  a return  from  Con- 
ilantir.ople.  and  Grand  Cairo : this,  though  far  below  my  fortunes,  yet  paffed  with 
them  lor  truth,  and  fuch  a one  as,  embellilhed  with  fit  circumftances,  procured  me 
eftcem  and  compaflion  ; and  which  was  above  all,  made  me  appear  unprofitable  to  the 
buver,  for  they  buy  more  in  hope  of  ranfom  than  fervice,  and  therefore  often  enquired 
w here  I had  any  correlpondence.  My  other  wav  was  to  note  the  territories  adjoining, 
with  the  ways  for  flight,  to  (ludy  our  company,  and  giving  wine  to  fome,  money  to 
others,  l ever  kept  in  fecret  penfion  fome  of  the  caravan  who  underftood  the  language, 
and  told  me  all  that  paffed.  Then  in  each  place  of  abode  I acquainted  myfelf  with  fome 
renegado,  whole  llory,  after  he  had  delivered,  I knew  how  to  make  him  fo  much  my 
friend,  as  in  cafe  of  danger  would  have  helped  me  to  fly  or  conceal ; herein  was  the 
moll  expcnce  and  trouble  of  my  voyage.  '1  his  excepted,  theTurkifli  difpofition  is  ge- 
nerous, loving,  and  honed ; fo  far  from  fallifying  his  promife,  as  if  he  do  but  lay  his 
hand  on  his  bread,  beard,  or  head,  as  they  ufe,  or  chiefly  break  bread  with  me,  if  I 
had  an  hundred  lives  I durfl  venture  them  upon  his  word,  efpecially  if  he  be  a natural 
Turk,  no  Moor,  Arab,  or  Egvptian  : to  thofe  I never  committed  myfelf,  till  they  had 
engaged  wife  and  children  for  my  fafe  delivery.  They  feldom  travel  (ingle,  but  wait- 
ing for  a great  number  bound  for  the  fame  place,  go  and  lodge  together  : this  fccures 
from  thieves,  unlefs  they  come  in  troops,  and  then  the  governor  fends  againd  them. 
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Though  great  part  of  Turkey  be  but  of  new  plantation,  and  therefore  not  yet  populous, 
nevertheiefs,  in  every  place  of  good  pafturage,  there  are  Ihepherds,  fome  of  them  with 
flocks  of  two  or  three  thoufand,  feeding  from  one  city  to  another,  which  caufes  fuch 
plenty  in  town  and  country,  as  for  an  halfpenny,  in  moil  towns,  they  fell  as  much 
roafted  mutton  as  one  man  can  eat,  and  for  two  fliillings  and  three-pence  I have  feen  a 
life  fat  fheep  bought  in  places  two  hundred  miles  from  any  city.  In  moil  towns  an  halt- 
penny  loaf  will  fufficetwo  or  three  men  a meal.  This  plenty  was  full  caufed  by  depo- 
pulation, but  will  in  time  breed  greater  numbers  of  their  own  race.  The  natural 
Turks,  and  the  renegadoes,  are  not  fubject  to  thofe  taxes  and  tolls  of  Chriltendom  ; 
nor  is  their  quiet  and  plenty  fit  to  be  publifhed  among  the  adjoining  Chriitians,  only 
vineyards,  in  whofe  hand  foever,  pay  to  the  fpahies,  to  the  guardians,  and  others,  be- 
caufe  wine  is  a prohibited  ware ; yet  after  all  thofe  perfecutions,  it  is  much  cheaper 
there  than  in  Chriftendom,  but  not  every  where  to  be  had  ; for  though  in  that  point 
Mahomet’s  wife  order  fuller  violence,  yet  with  the  better  part  it  prevails,  and  makes 
fome  drink  with  fcruple,  others  with  danger ; the  bafer  fort,  when  taken  drunk,  are 
often  baftinadoed  on  the  bare  feet ; and  1 have  feen  fome,  after  a fit  of  drunkeunefs, 
lie  a whole  night  crying  and  praying  to  Mahomet  for  interceffion,  that  1 could  not  llecp 
near  them  ; fo  ftrong  is  conference  even  where  the  foundation  is  but  imaginary.  This 
want  of  wine  hath  devifed  other  drinks  to  their  meat  for  the  better  fort,  as  Ufaph,  wltich 
is  water  fodden  with  raifins,  fometimes  with  honey  ; but  above  the  reft,  they  efteem 
(herbets  made  with  fugar,  the  juice  of  lemons,  peaches,  apricots,  violets,  or  other  flowers, 
fruits,  and  plumbs,  as  each  country  affords : thefe  are  dried  together  into  a confidence 
reafonably  hard  and  portable  for  their  ufe  in  war,  or  elfewhere,  mingling  about  a 
fpoonful  with  a quart  of  water.  They  have  another  drink  not  good  at  meat,  called 
coffee,  made  of  a berry  as  big  as  a fmall  bean,  dried  in  a furnace,  and  beat  to  powder, 
of  a foot  colour,  in  tafte  a little  bittcrifh  ; that  they  feeth,  and  drink  hot  as  may  be  en- 
dured : it  is  good  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  efpecially  morning  and  evening,  when  to 
that  purpofe  they  entertain  themfelves  two  or  three  hours  in  collee-houfes,  w hich  in  all 
Turkey  abound  more  than  inns  and  alehoufcs  with  us.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  old  black 
broth  ufed  fo  much  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  drieth  ill  humours  in  the  ftomach,  coin- 
forteth  the  brain,  never  caufeth  drunkennefs,  or  any  other  furfeit,  and  is  a harinlefs 
entertainment  of  good-fellow'lhip  ; for  there,  upon  fcaffolds  half  a yard  high,  and 
covered  with  mats,  they  fit  crofs-legged,  after  the  Turkifh  manner,  many  times  two  or 
three  hundred  together,  talking,  and  likely  with  fome  poor  muiic  palling  up  and  down. 
The  mufic  of  Turkey  is  worth  confideration  ; through  all  thofe  vaft  dominions  there 
runs  one  tune,  and  for  ought  I heard,  no  more,  nor  can  every  man  play  that ; yet 
fcarce  any  but  hath  a fiddle  with  two  firings,  and  at  feafts,  and  other  meetings,  u ill 
confidently  play  upon  it,  but  he  knows  not  to  what  tune,  nor  can  play  the  fame  twice 
over.  This  I am  certain  of;  for  to  make  experiment,  I have  ventured  to  play  at  divers 
meetings,  pretending  the  airs  of  my  country,  to  prove  whether  they  had  {kill  or  not, 
and  it  took  fo  well,  that  they  have  often  made  me  play  again  : then  I found  their  fkill 
and  mine  alike,  for  I never  underftood  the  leaft  touch  of  any  inftrument.  Nothing 
could  more  difguife  their  genius  unto  me,  who  was  ufed  to  guefs  at  the  fancies  of  men 
by  the  airs  wherewith  I found  them  moll  taken,  almoft  as  much  as  by  their  difeourfe. 

I mud  not  forget  to  note  their  jealoufy,  w herein  a Turk  exceeds  an  Italian  as  far  as  he 
us ; the  rutfe  is  polygamy,  which  makes  the  hulband  guilty  of  infuflicient  correfpon- 
dence,  therein  fearful  that  his  wife  may  feek  a further  fatisfatlion  ; therefore  their 
women  g muffled  all  but  the  eyes,  nor  are  fuffered  to  go  to  church,  or  fo  much  as 
look  out  f the  windows  of  their  own  houfes.  The  man  may  divorce  when  he  will, 
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with  reflitution  of  jointure,  and  fome  further  fatisfoftion,  as  the  judge  pleafes,  yet  not 
without  fome  reafonable  pretence  againft  the  woman.  I faw  at  Adrianople  a woman, 
with  many  of  her  friends,  went  weeping  to  a judge,  where,  in  his  prefence,  ihe  took  off 
her  fhoe,  and  held  it,  the  foie  upward,  but  fpake  nothing.  I enquired  what  it  meant, 
one  told  me  it  was  the  ceremony  ufed  when  a married  woman  complains  that  her  huf- 
band  would  abufe  her  againft  nature,  which  is  the  only  caufe  for  which  they  may  fue 
a divorce,  as  fhe  then  did.  That  delivery,  by  way  of  emblem,  feemed  neat  where  the 
fad  was  too  unclean  for  language.  There  are  very  few  beggars  in  Turkey,  by  reafon 
-of  the  great  plenty  of  viftuals  ; only  one  fort  I wondered  at,  that  is,  their  Santones,  who 
are  able  cunning  rogues,  much  like  our  Toms  of  Bedlam,  ever  with  fome  fuch  difguHe 
to  pretend  a crazy  brain  ; bat  they  aft  in  a more  grave,  fublime,  and  meek  way  than 
ours.  Why  thefe  are  refpefted,  I could  never  hear  any  reafon  other  than  compaflion ; 
but  I obferved  fuch  a reverence  borne  them  as  made  me  think  it  religious ; nor  is  it 
ftrange  that  fuperftitions  fhould  honour  all  eclipfe  of  underftanding,  whofe  light  difco- 
vers  them  too  for.  There  is  no  people  more  courteous  of  folutation  than  the  Turks ; in 
meeting  upon  the  highway,  one  with  a ftoop  and  his  hand  upon  his  bread,  bids  falaum 
■aleck  ; the  other,  with  like  obeifance,  replies  aleek  falaum : and  when  any  one  comes 
into  company,  the  reft  falute  him  -with  a Merahbah  Sultanum , ever  fweetening  their 
converfotion  with  fuch  accent  of  pronunciation,  and  fo  much  refpeftive  gefture  as  favours 
of  a genteel  genius,  free  from  that  rudenefs  whereof  they  are  accufed.  Their  fepultures 
are  notable ; thofe  of  princes  or  great  men  are  covered  over  with  filk,  or  cloth  of  gold, 
with  a turbant  at  the  head,  and  let  under  a vaulted  arch  fupported  by  four  marble  pil- 
lars, fome  writh  a little  cock  of  fountain-water,  and  lamps  continually  burning. 
They  are  made  near  the  mefkeeto,  efpecially  if  they  built  one,  but  never  within  it : the 
more  ordinary  are  buried  in  fome  pleafont  place  without  the  city,  with  an  high  ftone 
(landing  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  feet ; that  at  the  head  had  fometimes  an  epitaph, 
and  if  it  be  a man  of  quality,  is  made  at  top  in  form  of  a turbant.  Thofe  who  beftow 
a marble  ftone  over  them,  have  it  in  the  middle  cut  through  about  a yard  long  and  a foot 
broad ; therein  they  plant  fuch  kind  of  plants  or  flowers  as  endure  green  all  the  year 
long,  which  feem  to  grow  out  of  the  dead  body,  thinking  thereby  to  reduce  it  again  into 
play,  though  not  in  the  fenfe  of  fenfible  creatures,  yet  of  thofe  vegetables  which  is  the 
next  degree,  and  perhaps  a preferment  beyond  the  dull. 

The  Turkifh  nation  cannot  yet  be  generally  abandoned  to  vice,  having  two  fuch  great 
enemies,  the  Chriftkn  on  this  fide,  the  Perfian  on  that.  Were  they  once  removed,  it 
would  foon  corrupt,  like  Rome  after  the  fell  of  Carthage  and  Antiochus,  or  worfe ; for 
then  it  would  have  a for  greater  empire  than  ever  the  Ronujn  was,  nor  is  it  much  lefs 
already,  nor  wanting  fo  much  in  extent,  as  it  exceeds  in  being  more  abfolute  and  better 
compaft.  It  hath  ever  been,  and  yet  is  the  vanity  of  nations,  to  efteem  themfelves  dviler 
and  more  ingenious,  becaufe  more  curious  in  fuperftitions  than  other  people,  whofe  mo- 
deration, diverfity,  or  difdain  of  thofe  follies  they  term  barbarous  ana  beaftly  ftupidity, 
uncapable  of  fuen  illuminations.  Thus,  of  old  the  Egyptians  defpifed  the  Grecians,  they 
the  Romans,  the  Romans  all  the  world  ; and  at  this  day  the  Ifopifts  us,  the  Jews  them, 
the  Mahometans  all.  After  this  difeourfe  of  the  imperial  party,  I mull  not  forget  thofe 
other  fefts  which  it  hath  in  its  fubjeftion  ; they  are  generally  Chriftians  and  Jews.— - 
Chriftian  ftrangers  they  call  Frcink,  but  their  own  fubjefts  are  either  Latines,  Arme- 
nians, Greeks,  or  of  another  fort  whereof  I have  feen  infinite  numbers  in  all  that  trnft 
of  Bulgary  and  Servia,  who  are  baptized  only  in  the  name  of  St.  John.  Their  theolo- 
gical difference  I enquired  not,  but  in  foftion  I noted  them  fo  defperately  malicious  to- 
wards one  another,  as  each  loves  the  Turk  better  than  they  do  either  of  the  other,  and 
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ferve  him  for  informers  and  inflruments  a pain  (l  one  another.  The  hatred  of  the 
Creek  church  to  the  Romifh  was  the  lofs  of  Belgrade  in  Hungary,  and  is  at  this  day  fo 
implacable,  as  he  who  in  any  Chriftian  war  upon  the  Turk,  fhould  expect  the  lead  good 
with  from  the  C'.hriftians  in  ’thofe  parts,  would  find  hiinfelf  utterly  deceived.  I often  was 
helped  by  Turks  and  rencgadocs  againft  the  malice  of  their  Chriftians.  At  Rhodes  they 
informetl  the  Bafiiaw  of  us  for  burying  a boy  of  our  company,  and  but  for  a Spanifh 
renegado,  ir  had  colt  our  liberty.  The  Latines  are  Rapids,  but  fo  few  and  defpifed  a • 
not  to  be  reckoned.  The  Armenians  or  Chaldeans  are  alfo  Chriftians,  but  have  a deeper 
tincture  of  Mahometanifm  than  the  reft.  The  Greek  church  feems  little  inferior  in 
number  to  the  Roman;  for  though  the  Catholics  are  thicker  in  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  than  the  others  in  Turkey,  Mufcovy,  andPcrfia,  yet  their  provinces  do 
fo  infinitely  exceed  thofe  in  extent,  as  will  make  the  Greek  church,  though  m thinner 
plantations,  more  numerous  than  the  other.  This  proportion  was  allured  clear  before 
rhe  lofs  of  Conftantinople,  which  to  Rome  itfelf,  if  not  confidered  as  acorrival,  was  a 
deep  blow.  Now  in  all  Turkey  the  number  of  C.hriftians  is  wonderfully  abated,  for 
befidc  the  (laughter  in  conqueft,  they  are  daily  diminifhed  by  other  arts.  The  Turk 
takes  a more  pernicious  way  to  extinguifti  Chriftianitv  than  ever  the  Heathen  emperors 
did  ; their  hot  perfecutitms  got  them  the  envy  which  follows  cruelty,  and  made  the  people 
compaflionate  the  afflicted  caufc,  w hereby  commiferation,  which  is  a ftrong  piece  of 
human  nature,  blew  the  flame  of  zeal,  and  raifed  more  affection  to  the  caufe  than  terror 
could  fupprefs : thence  came  the  faying.  Sanguis  martyrum  femen  ccclefut.  The  Turk 
puts  none  to  death  for  religion,  whereby  none  from  fire  or  gallows  move  compaflion  to 
their  caufe ; he  rather  fucks  the  purfe  than  unprofitable  blood,  and  by  perpetual  poverty 
renders  them  low  towards  hiinfelf,  and  heavy  to  one  another.  He  turns  the  Chriftian 
churches  into  meikeetoes,  much  fuppreffmg  the  public  exercife  of  religion,  efpecially  of 
rhe  Romifh,  though  not  utterly;  fo  that  each  generation  becomes  lets  inftrucled  than 
other,  infoinuch  that  at  this  time,  as  by  trial  I found,  many  who  profefs  themfelves 
Chriftians  fcarce  know  what  they  mean  by  being  fo.  Finally,  perceiving  themfelves 
poor,  wretched,  taxed,  difgraccd,  deprived  of  their  children,  and  fubjed  to  the  infolence 
of  every  rafeal,  they  begin  to  confider  and  prefer  this  prefent  world  before  that 
other,  which  they  fo  little  underftand.  This  turns  fo  many  thoufands  to  Mahometanifm, 
and  prevails  with  lefs  fcandal  than  fire  and  fword  would  do,  inafinuch  as  it  goes  lei's 
harih  with  a man  to  forget  his  religion  than  to  defy  it ; for  confidence  wrought  on  by 
education,  holds  the  mind  of  man  as  a lace  wound  about  the  body.  The  Turkifh  courfc 
unlaces  it  by  degrees,  as  if  it  had  been  wound  up,  fo  bringing  it  off  clear ; but  bloody 
perfecution  driving  to  pull  it  away  at  a ftiatch,  is  too  hidden  a violence,  difordering  and 
entangling  things  tafter  than  they  were.  Thus,  if  we  view  thefe  affairs  no  further  than 
the  eye  of  reafon  can  reach,  he  feems  in  a probable  way  to  taint  all  the  Chriftians  under 
his  dominions,  but  it  muft  be  the  work  of  time : in  the  mean  while  they  ferve  to  fill  his 
coffers,  and  in  effeft  fiipply  him  with  Gibeonites  and  hufbandmen  to  till  his  land,  while 
his  Muffelmen  are  referred  to  the  commanding  employment  of  the  fword.  Therefore 
he  doth  not  much  care  for  a general  converfion,  as  appeared  m Solyman  the  fecond, 
who  feeing  a company  of  many  thoufands  fall  down  before  him  and  hold  up  the  fore 
finger,  as  their  mannerof  converfion  is,  he  a iked  what  moved  them  to  turn?  They  re- 
plied, it  was  tobe  eafed  of  their  heavy  taxations.  He,  difdaining  that  bafenefs,  or  not 
willing  to  lofe  in  tribute,  for  an  unfound  acceffion  in  religion,  rejected  their  conver- 
fion, and  doubled  their  taxations.  Nevcrthelefe,  particular  converts,  if  ferious,  volun- 
tary, and  perfons  of  important  condition,  are  received  with  honour  and  large  reward, 
efpecially  ft  rangers.  I faw  at  Belgrade  a feaft  carried  by  above  threefcore  perfons ; and 
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after  all;  a horfe  worth  at  lead  thirty  pounds,  fcnt  from  the  Balhaw  to  one  of  thefe  at 
the  day  of  his  circumcifion,  and  I was  told  he  had  near  a thoufand  dollars  given  him  by 
others ; but  he  had  borne  good  office  in  Tranfylvania.  I once  met  at  a reaft  a youth, 
whofe  father  was  governor  of  a neighbouring  town  in  Tranfylvania  ; fotne,  in  a jelling 
manner,  threatened  circumcifion  to  us  both  : I,  knowing  their  filtered  lay  all  towards 
him,  fird  fevered  my  caufe  from  his,  and  then  jeded  myfelf  off ; but  the  next  day  they 
fent  to  apprehend  him,  and  if  fome  of  his  countrymen  had  not  helped  him  over  the 
Dauubius  by  night,  ho  had  been  ffiut  up ; for  befide  the  intered  of  date,  he  was  a 
handfome  youth,  and  his  lather  able  to  ranfom  him,  which  are  two  drong  motives. — 
Unlefs  it  be  upon  fuch  terms,  there  is  feldom  any  compulfion  of  confidence,  and  then 
not  by  death,  where  no  criminal  offence  gives  occafion.  I converfed  much  with  rene- 
gadoes,  and  had  good  opportunity  by  their  Italian  tongue  to  found  what  fpirits  they  were 
of,  and  on  what  mot'ves  they  fell  off.  Generally  I found  them  Athdds,  who  left  our 
caufe  for  the  Turkilh,  as  the  more  thriving  in  the  world,  and  fuller  of  preferment  ; 
thefe  hate  us  not  otherwife  than  in  Ihew,  unlefs  where  they  find  themfelves  abhorred 
for  their  apoftacy : then  take  heed,  for  in  your  ruin  they  get  both  revenge  and  repu- 
tation of  zeal.  But  with  a more  opportune  behaviour,  I have  won  much  courtefy  from 
them,  and  upon  occafion  put  my  life  at  one  of  their  difcrctions,  and  found  liim  noble  : 
thefe  are  the  voluntary  renegadoes.  There  are  another  fort,  whom  hard  ufage  and  cap- 
tivity brings  in,  rather  than  any  ambition  or  difgud  at  home.  Thefe,  though  neceffitated 
to  hold  on,  yet  they  bear  much  good-will  to  Chriltians,  and  likely  a deep  grudge  to  the 
Turks.  I firfl  noted  this  by  an  eunuch  of  the  garrifon  of  Belgrade,  whom  I had  with 
money  made  my  friend  again!!  any  neceffity  of  night.  I,  going  to  viftt  him  in  his  houfe 
near  the  river  Danubius,  found  him  alone  very  drunk ; he,  out  of  that  heat  and  expe- 
rience of  my  engagement,  fell  to  rail  againll  the  Turks,  and  withal  Ihewing  me  how  they 
had  marred  his  game.  Well,  quoth  he,  do  you  lee  that  river  ? there  feldom  hath  paffed 
a week  fince  I have  been  in  this  city  (which  was  half  a year),  but  fome  night  or 
other  I have  thrown  fome  of  their  children  therein ; and  told  me  that  formerly,  in  other 
places,  he  had  done  many  fuch  fecret  revenges  for  their  gelding  of  him.  Before  my 
experience  of  thefe  apoftates,  1 fuppofed  that  their  paradife  had  won  many  from  our  fide; 
but  of  all  that  I pratlifed,  there  was  none  taken  either  with  that,  or  other  points  of  their 
doftrine,  but  manifeftly  with  worldly  refpedts ; wherefore  feeing  how  many  daily  go 
from  us  to  them,  and  how  few  of  theirs  to  us,  it  appears  of  what  confequence  the  profpe- 
rity  of  a caufe  is  to  draw  men  unto  it,  and  how  uncertainly  they  judge  of  all  other  merit. 
The  chief  fe&  whereof  I defired  to  be  informed  was  the  Jews,  whole  modem  condition 
is  more  condemned  than  underftood  by  Chriilian  writers,  and  therefore  by  them  deli- 
vered with  fuch  a zealous  ignorance  as  never  gave  me  fatisfaction.  Their  primitive  pro- 
feffion  was  Ihepherds,  whofe  innocent  kind  of  life  had  leifure  for  the  (ludy  of  that 
hierarchy,  which  in  after-times  their  fettled  poffcffion  of  Canaan  put  into  ad but,  as  we 
daily  fee,  neceffity  makes  Ihifts,  and  nothing  corrupts  dear  wits  more  than  defperate 
fortunes  and  foreign  converfation  ; lb  it  befel  them  in  their  frequent  captivities,  wherein 
the  malice  of  their  eftate,  and  corruptions  of  the  Gentiles,  did  extremely  debauch  their 
eld  innocence,  and  from  Ihepherds  or  tillers  of  land,  turned  them  to  what  they 
now  are,  merchants,  brokers,  and  cheaters.  Hereto  is  added  no  final]  neceffity  from 
their  religion,  which  as  of  old,  fo  at  this  day,  renders  them  more  generally  odious  than 
any  one  fort  of  men,  whereby  they  are  driven  to  help  themfelves  by  Ihifts  of  wit,  more 
than  others  are;  and  fo  as  it  were  bandying  their  fidkm  againll  the  reft  of  mankind, 
they  become  better  lludied,  and  praclifed  in  malice  and  knavery  than  other  men.  This 
makes  them  thrive  notwithi  landing  all  their  opprefiions,  in  fitch  excelfive  riches,  as  by 
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themfelves  I have  heard  alledged  as  a tedimony  of  divine  benediction.  They  are  gene- 
rally found  the  moll  nimble  and  mercurial  wits  in  the  world,  which  in  part  is  defcetnled 
from  the  original  complexion  of  their  forefathers,  w ho  gave  notable  tedimonies  of  a 
fubtle  generation,  and  hath  been  much  advantaged  by  their  Mofaical  indituuon  of  diet, 
a thing  of  no  fmall  effett  to  refine  the  blood  and  fpirits  in  fo  many  defcents.  Yet  above 
all,  I impute  it  to  this  mediant  ncceffity  and  exercife  of  wit,  which  ever  keeps  it  up,  with- 
out growing  too  remifs  and  (lupid,  as  ufually  happens  when  men  are  not  quickened  by 
fuch  occafions.  Hereupon  it  is  that  every  Vizier  and  Bafhaw  of  (late  ufes  to  keep  a 
Jew  of  his  private  council,  whofe  malice,  wit,  and  experience  of  Chridendom,  with  their 
continual  intelligence,  is  thought  to  devife  mod  of  that  mifehief  which  the  Turk  puts  in 
execution  againll  us.  Neverthelefs,  in  mod  of  their  converfation,  I noted  rather  the 
dexterity  of  a cheater  or  mountebank  than  any  folid  wifdom  ; and  fo  in  their  railings  at 
Chrid,  few  invade  him  by  any  daid  politic  way  of  atheifm  ; mod  of  them  prophane  him 
With  beadly  tales  or  fuperflitious  accounts ; divers  of  them  read  the  New  Tedament 
malicioufly  to  cavil  and  elude  the  miracles  of  Chrid,  wickedly  imputing  them  to  con- 
fpiracy  among  the  a£tors,  and  partiality  in  the  writers,  as  of  a legend.  Above  all  places 
in  feripture  the)’  abufe  that  where  it  is  faid,  that  when  he  was  to  go  up  to  the  palfover, 
but  few  days  before  his  death,  bis  kindred  and  thofe  about  him  did  not  yet  believe; 
whereby  they  (not  knowing  faith  to  be  the  gift  of  grace  rather  than  of  reafon)  dander 
his  miracles  for  not  being  fo  manifed  as  we  conceive.  Once  at  their  celebration  of  a 
fabbath  at  Nifs  in  Servia,  I was  walking  with  divers  of  their  Rabbins,  efpecially  one  much 
reverenced  by  the  red,  who  was  principal  of  the  fynagogue  at  Sophia.  He  would  needs 
urge  a difeourfe  of  chridianity  ; where,  after  his  malice  had  wearied  itfelf,  I alked  him 
whether  it  were  not  an  undeniable  fign  of  divine  aid  to  ourcaufe,  that  with  fuch  a meek 
humility  as  that  of  Chrid,  had  railed  itfelf  overall  the  prouded  oppreffors.  He  (as  the 
nature  of  poifon  is  to  infefl  things  of  mod  contrary  condition)  perverting  this  reafon,  re- 
plied, that  Chrid  came  when  the  world  had  been  tamed  by  the  Romans,  whofe  cruel 
victories  and  heavy  yoke  had  broken  the  fpirits  of  mod  nations ; whereupon  he  would 
not  build  his  religion,  as  the  old  Heathens  had  ever  done,  upon  heroic  brave  afts,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  meek  humility  of  contrite  hearts  ; which,  being  the  greated  number, 
efpecially  by  that  time  they  came  to  govern,  caufes  it  to  prevail  fo  well.  This  feeming  a 
cold  atheifm,  he  further  made  vain,  with  an  addition  concerning  the  feveral  ages  of  the 
world,  comparing  the  cafe  with  this  microcofm  of  man,  whofe  infancy  is  fimple,  youth 
brave,  manhood  hrm,  but  his  decaying  age  faints  till  the  end  (huts  all  up.  Each  of  thefe 
periods  he  pretended  were  guided  by  fuitnble  doflrines,  and  to  the  latter  rejected 
Chridianity,  whofe  humble  contempt  of  the  world  he  aferibed  to  the  world’s  old  age,  as 
in  man,  grown  weary  of  itfelf.  After  anfwcr  hereto,  I defired  to  underdand  fomewhat 
of  their  Caball,  which  I had  always  held  the  great  fecret  of  the  Jews ; 1 demanded, 
whether  it  confided  in  that  arithmetical  fignification  of  letters  as  we  fuppofe,  telling  him 
withall,  that  it  feemed  drange  how  letters  and  words,  which  were  impofed  differently  by 
the  humour  of  man,  could  touch  upon  the  reality  of  things  in  themfelves,  which  did  not 
acknowledge  our  devices.  He  anfwcred,  that  in  part  the  Caball  did  depend  upon  letters 
and  words,  but  only  Hebrew,  wherein  Adam  named  things  when  he  was  in  the  date  of 
innocence,  and  underdood  their  nature;  but  in  languages  made  fince  the  fall,  they 
wanted  foundation  ; they,  as  the  iffue  of  confufion,  affure  nothing  therein.  Then  he 
added  the  dory  of  it,  telling  me  that  Caball  fignifies  tradition,  which  was  the  way  whereby 
it  was  transferred  from  one  age  to  another,  and  that  it  was  in  fome  meafure  a 
reparation  of  our  knowledge  lod  in  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  again  revealed  from  God  four 
times ; firft  to  Adam,  who  upon  his  ejection  out  of  paradue,  fitting  very  difconfolate, 
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Cod,  quoth  he,  fent  the  angel  Raguel  to  comfort  him,  and  finding  his  chief  forrow 
to  be  in  lofmg  the  knowledge  of  that  dependency  and  pundlual  commerce  which  the 
creatures  have  with  their  creator,  and  among1!  one  another ; the  angel,  for  his  illumina- 
tion therein,  inftru&cd  him  in  the  peculiar  moments  of  time  natural  and  proper  to  each 
paflage,  wherein  things  elfe  impoflible  might  be  brought  to  pafs  with  felicity.  Hereat 
I told  him,  that  there  was  not  in  our  Bible  any  mention  of  the  angel  Raguel’s  comforting 
or  inftructing  of  Adam : whereto  he  replied,  like  a curfed  Jew,  that  the  Popes  had,  not 
only  in  that  place  but  in  many  other,  clipped,  amplified,  and  mifrehted  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  the  better  to  conform  it  with  their  New,  for  their  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  inftitutions, 
which  depend  thereon.  The  Caball,  faid  he,  held  in  tradition  many  ages,  till  time, 
with  the  accidents  of  the  flood  and  Babel,  loft  it.  Then  once  more  God  difcovered  it  to 
JMofes  in  the  bufh : this  he  proved  out  of  Efdras,  a book  in  high  elieem  with  them  ; 
where  in  the  fecond  book  God  is  brought  in,  faying — Enarravi  ei  wujla  mirabilia,  Ei’ 
ojicndi  ei  temporum  fecreta,  ac  finem , Es1  p necepi  ei  dicens  betc  palam  facia  verba  ; bje 
abfeendes  ; therefore  Moles  publifhed  thofe  mirabilia , the  creation,  the  law,  and  the 
Ifraelites  bringing  forth  of  Egypt : but  thofe  —fecreta,  ac  finet  temporum,  he  difclofed  to 
none  befide  his  feventy  rulers  over  Ifrael.  Thefc  traditions  foon  failed  in  the  oppreftions 
under  the  Philiftines  ; but  the  third  time  God  revealed  it  again,  that  was  to  Solomon  in 
a dream;  for  it  is  faid  of  Solomon,  that  he  knew — inilium,  Es*  confummationem , is! 
medietatem  temporum.  By  this  art  he  wrote  many  books  of  all  things,  from  the  cedar  to 
the  hyffop,  with  divers  others,  all  which  were  loft  in  the  enfuing  captivity.  Therefore 
the  laft  time  he  pretended  it  reftored  to  Efdras,  whom,  as  himfelf  writes,  God  made  to 
retire  forty  days,  with  five  feribes,  who  in  that  fpace  wrote  204  books.  The  firft  1 3+ 
God  commanded  to  be  public  for  the  reading  of  all,  both  worthy  and  unworthy : the 
latter  70  were  to  pafs  private  only  among  the  wife  of  the  people:  thefe  latter  70  they 
pretend  csballaflic,  and  not  yet  all  loft.  When  I confidered  this  art,  it  put  me  in  mind 
of  wliat  the  prophet  fays  to  the  church  of  Ifrael — Thy  habitation  is  in  the  midft  of  de- 
ceivers: —for  although  in  things  of  inferior  natures,  as  well  as  in  the  paffions  of  men,  there 
are  miles  add  us , Es1  apt  a tempera  ; wherein  they  are  better  difpofed  for  this  or  that 
imprellion  than  at  other  times,  yet  do  not  thefe  open  them  farther  than  to  an  agent  that 
comes  opportune,  and  in  a way  naturally  proper  to  the  pre-difpofition  of  the  fubjeft : 
thus, a fever  is  eafier  cured  at  onetime  than  at  another,  one  medicine  hits  one  accefs, 
another  the  next.  The  like  may  be  obferved  in  all  things  ; but  to  extend  this  beyond 
its  due  limits,  and  to  ways  improper,  as  to  wilhing,  writing,  fpcaking,  and  other  charms, 
which  cannot  reach  the  reality  of  things,  comes  to  as  profound  a notliing  ;is 
Hermes’s  Sigil,  Paracelfus’s  fpell  againft  dies.  Their  great  council  of  Sanhedrin,  confid- 
ing of  feventy-one,  in  imitation  of  Mofes  and  his  feventy  elders,  not  being  able  to  work 
fuch  wonders,  did  neverthelcfs  llrive  to  continue  the  reputation  of  the  old  thearchy  ; 
to  that  purpofe  they  glorified  this  device  of  Caball,  whofe  pretence  of  fecret  information 
from  God,  even  in  their  forfaken  times,  ferved  them  as  Nutna’s  pretended  meetings 
with  the  nymph  Egeria,  Mahomet’s  raptures  with  the  angel  Gahriel,  and  the  like,  to 
countenance  their  ordinances  with  divine  repute  among  the  people.  This  device  was 
well  framed  to  take  with  the  Jews,  who  generally  have  light,  aereal,  and  fanatical  brains, 
fpirited  much  like  our  hot  Apncalypfe  men,  or  fierce  expounders  of  Daniel,  apt  to  work 
themfelves  into  the  fool’s  paradife  of  a fublime  dotage.  They  expect  their  MelTiah  with 
an  unwearied  aflurance,  and  as  all  prophetical  delays  do  eafily  find  excufe,  fo  have  they, 
reftoring  their  hope  with  augmentation  of  glory  in  the  more  perfect  trial.  At  liis  coming 
they  expeft  a temporal  kingdom,  whereof  I heard  them  difcourfe  with  fo  much  zeal, 
as  feemed  to  have  a toucli  of  the  Sadducy,  whofe  appetite  relifhes  a prefent  fruition 
1 better 
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better  than  the  ftate  of  refurreCtion.  To  difcover  this  fully,  I told  them,  that  methought 
it  might  feem  to  them  but  juft,  that  all  thofe  who  had  lived  and  died  conftantly  expect- 
ing the  Meffias,  fhould  not,  by  untimely  death,  lofe  the  fruits  of  their  conllancy, 
but  be  reftoced  to  life  at  his  coming,  to  enjoy  and  make  up  his  kingdom.  This  they 
received  with  much  applaufe,  and,  as  flattery  ufes  to  be,  it  was  by  them  held  an  illumi- 
nation, which  they,  embracing  of  me,  fecondcd  with  fuch  a Romanzo  of  their  future 
kingdom,  as  fhewed  a thirft  of  revenging  their  captivities,  and  therewith  to  enjoy  the 
world  in  that  timely  refurrection.  Above  all  bleffings  given  of  God,  they  prefer  that 
of  incrcafe  and  multiply : to  hold  it  a blcfling  they  have  reafon  ; but  why  that  fhould 
be  thought  the  greateft  1 know  not,  unlefs  becaufe  of  their  falacity,  ever  noted  for 
frojefliffima  in  libidincm  gens,  and  fo  apt  to  grow  like  the  fands  of  the  fea  in  number  ; or 
elfe  for  propagation  of  the  kind,  which  is  the  chief  aCt  of  thofe  who  confider  themfelves 
no  higher  than  as  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  that  taken  in  the  bare  continuance,  without 
any  of  its  further  operations.  They  may  drink  water  alone,  but  not  wine  mingled  there- 
with, unlefs  they  have  a difpenfation.  That  which  is  pure  wine  they  call  wine  of  the 
law : this,  perhaps,  was  one  among  other  real’ons,  why  they  were,  of  old,  raiftaken  'to 
have  worfhipped  Bacchus.  When  they  kill  any  living  creature,  they  firft  turn  the  face 
of  it  cafhvard,  then  faying.  Be  it  fanclified  in  the  name  of  the  great  God,  king  of  heaven 
and  earth,  they  cut  the  throat  with  a knife,  without  any  gap  in  the  edge ; if  that  be  not 
obferved,  they  will  not  eat  of  the  meat,  but  hold  it  utterly  prophane.  Moft  of 
the  fat  they  caft  away,  efpecially  about  the  loin  and  kidneys : that  of  each,  mutton 
or  beef,  they  fcarce  eat  half.  Thefe,  with  many  other  reftriclions  of  diet,  I urged  as 
difficulties  of  victualling  their  armies  when  the  Meffias  fhould  come  ; but  they  readily 
folved  it  with  the  power  of  miracles,  which  fhall  fave  him  all  labour  and  care.  He  is  ex- 
pected of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  fettled  in  1’ortugal,  where  they  boaft,  and  in 
Spain,  to  have  millions  of  their  race,  to  whom  they  give  compleat  difpenfation  to  coun- 
terfeit Chriftianity,  even  to  the  degree  of  priefthood,  and  that  none  are  difeovered  but 
feme  hot  fpirits,  whofe  zeal  cannot  temporize.  This  reverence  to  the  Meffias  makes 
them  throughout  the  whole  world  breed  their  children  up  in  the  Portugal  fpeech,  and 
make  it  their  doineftic  tongue.  The  Jews  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Levant,  excepting 
the  banditoes  of  Spain,  are  of  Benjamin,  the  other  ten  tribes,  in  the  deftrudion  of  Jero- 
boam’s kingdom  by  Salmanaffier,  were  led  captives  beyond  the  Euphrates,  whence  they 
never  returned.  In  which  deftruClion,  perhaps  worfe  than  this  of  their  brethren,  they 
had  the  happinefs  never  to  perfecute  Chrift.  Then  I alked,  if  they  had  there  degene- 
rated into  the  race  and  Gentilifm  of  the  Heathen,  as  our  Chriftians  have  done  in 
the  Holy  Land,  whom  now  we  know  not  from  other  Turks  but  by  fome  touch  of  lan- 
guage. They,  afhamed  of  fuch  apoftacy,  told  me,  that  thofe  ten  tribes  are  not  found 
any  where,  but  either  fwallowed  like  Coran’s  company,  or  as  other  Rabins  write,  blown 
away  with  a whirl-wind  ; fo  apt  are  light  wits  to  imagine  God  lefs  glorified  in  his 
own  glorious  ways  of  nature,  becaufe  ordinary,  than  in  the  puffs  of  their  own  vain  de- 
vifed  miracles,  wherein,  while  they  affeO  to  feem  grave  and  profound,  they  become  fond 
and  (hallow,  not  knowing  the  ways  of  that  virtue  which  moveth  all  things.  In  their  di- 
vine fervice  they  make  one  of  the  belt  fort  read  a chapter  of  Mofes,  then  fome  boy  or 
rafcal  reads  a piece  of  the  prophets.  In  the  middle  of  the  fynagogue  is  a round  place 
vaulted  over,  fupported  by  pillars  j therein  fometimes  one  of  their  do&ors  walks  up  and 
down,  and  in  Portugueze,  exalts  the  Meffias,  comforts  their  captivity,  and  rails  at 
Chrift. 

They  have  a cupboard  made  to  reprefent  the  tabernacle,  wherein  they  lay  up  the  tablet 
of  the  law,  which  now  and  then  they  take  forth  and  kifs.  They  ling  many  tunes,  but 
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frequently  tliat  of  Adonai,  which  is  the  ordinary  name  of  God  ; for  Jehovah  they  men- 
tion not  but  upon  high  occafions.  At  circumcifion,  boys  are  fet  to  yaul  out  David’s 
Pfaltns  fo  loud  as  dins  the  infant’s  cry.  The  fynagogue  is  hung  round  with  glafs  lamps 
burning  ; every  man  at  his  entrance  puts  on  a linen  cope,  firlt  killing  it ; but  elfe  they 
ufe  no  manner  of  reverence  or  iign  of  devotion.  I,  knowing  difeontent  is  apt  to  difclofc 
fecrets,  got  ftrait  acquaintance  with  one  of  them  who  had  a great  mind  to  turn  Turk. 
His  chief  fcandal  was,  that  he  had  often  fecn  their  elders  in  the  midlt  of  fervice  fall  toge- 
ther by  the  ears,  and  with  holy  candiefticks,  incenfe-pans,  and  other  confecrated  inflru- 
ments,  break  One  another’s  pates.  They  fuffer  no  woman  to  enter  the  fynagogue, 
but  appoint  them  a gallery  without.  I imputed  it  to  jealoufy,  but  they  told  me  it  was 
becaufe  women  have  not  fo  divine  a foul  as  men,  and  are  of  a lower  creation,  made  only 
for  the  propagation  and  pleafure  of  man.  This  doftrine  humbles  their  wives  below 
that  fierce  behaviour  whereto  competition  and  opinion  of  equality  might  embolden  them. 
"When  they  turn  Turk,  which  is  often,  they  mull  firlt  acknowledge  Chrift  fo  far  as  the 
Turk  doth,  that  is,  for  a great  prophet,  and  no  more.  They  feldom  turn  Chriltians, 
becaufe  of  images  and  fwinc’s  flefh,  which  they  hate  worfe  than  the  name  of  Chrill. 
They  pretend,  but  malicioufly,  that  thofe  few  we  fee  turn  in  Italv  are  not  of  them,  but 
poor  Chridians  hired  from  other  cities  to  perfonate  that  part.  There  is  fcarce  any  feft 
fo  poor  fpirited,  but  will  fometimes  pretend  to  a miracle,  fo  did  they ; for  all  the  voyage 
they  boaited  of  an  apparition  in  form  of  an  old  man,  to  this  Grand  Seignior,  whom  he 
adinonilhed  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  and  then  vanilhed ; but  at  Conltantinople,  where  the 
feene  of  the  fable  lay,  I could  hear  no  fuch  thing.  If  they  were  all  united,  I believe 
there  would  fcarce  be  found  any  one  race  of  men  more  numerous  ; yet  that  they  can 
never  cement  into  a temporal  government  of  their  own,  I reckon  two  caufes,  befidc  the 
many  difadrantages  in  their  religion : firlt,  the  Jewilh  complexion  is  fo  prodigioufly 
timid  as  cannot  be  capable  of  arms ; for  this  reafon  they  are  no  where  made  foldiers 
nor  (laves,  and  in  acknowledging  the  valour  of  David’s  worthies,  fo  different  from  the 
modem  Hebrews,  appears  how  much  a long  thraldom  may  cow  pollerity  beneath  the 
fpirits  of  their  anceftors.  The  other  impediment  is  their  extreme  corrupt  love  to  pri- 
vate filtered,  which  is  notorious  in  the  continual  cheating  and  malice  among  theinfeives, 
fo  as  there  would  want  that  judice  and  refpefl  to  common  benefit  without  which 
ao  civil  fociety  can  dand.  Thefe  are  the  chief  notes  which  I gathered  in  converting  with 
the  Jews.  Now  there  remains  a word  or  two  of  the  Zinganaes : they  are  like  fuch  as 
our  gypfies ; I yield  not  to  thofe  who  hold  them  a peculiar  curfed  dock  ; (loth  and 
nadinefs  fingle  them  out  from  other  men,  fo  that  they  are  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
rather  than  of  feveral  defeents.  Wallowing  in  the  dirt  and  fun  makes  them  more 
fwarthy  than  others  ; they  abound  in  all  cities  of  Turkey,  but  deal  not  like  ours,  for 
fear  or  the  cruel  feverity.  They  tell  fortunes  as  cheatingly  as  ours,  and  enjoy  as  little ; 
their  true  ufe  is  for  fordid  offices,  as  broom-men,  fmiths,  coblcrs,  tinkers,  and  the  like, 
whereby  the  natural  Turk  is  referred  for  more  noble  employments  ; few  of  them  are 
-circumcifed,  none  chridened  ; they  wear  their  rags  affeftedly,  but  wander  not.  Their 
habitations  are  hovels  and  poor  houfes  in  the  fuburbs,  contempt  fecures  them,  and  with 
that  I leave  them.  By  this  difeourfe  it  appears  that  the  Turki(h  empire  is  in  effect  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  Turks  and  other  fefls.  Unto  thefe  are  applied  the  two  paffions 
«f  men,  love  and  fear ; fo  that  the  government  is  to  keep  the  one  fort  fo  as  they  (hall 
not  defire  mifehief,  and  the  other  not  able  to  effefl  it : to  the  Turks  it  is  a fweet  mo- 
narchy, maintaining  them  to  command  the  red.  To  the  other  fe£ls  it  is  heavy,  holding 
them  didrafted  with  faftion  between  themfelves,  difarming,  rifling,  taking  their  goods 
«nd  children  from  them,  and  awing  them  with  as  much  infoiency  as  may  not  quite  make 
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them  run  away.  Neverthelcfs,  the  Grand  Seignior  hath  not  the  inconveniency  of  ty- 
rants, which  is  to  fecure  themfelves  again  ft  thtir  people  by  ftrangers,  who  are  charge- 
able and  perfidious  ; for  he  without  charge  is  held  up  by  plantations  of  his  own  people, 
who  in  defcent  and  intereft  are  linked  with  him ; neither  hath  he  the  uncertainty  of  a 
civil  prince,  who  much  fubfifts  on  fickle  popular  love,  for  he  reigns  by  force,  and  his 
Turks  are  a number  able  to  make  it  gopd ; wherefore  he  feems  as  abfolute  as  a tyrant, 
as  happy  as  a king,  and  more  eitabliihed  than  cither  ; yet  hath  he  danger  from  both 
parts ; love  makes  men  apt  to  grow  infolent,  therefore  his  governing  multitudes  are  that 
way  dangerous. 

This  hath  {hewed  itfelf  in  the  tumults  of  the  Janizaries,  even  as  deep  as  the  royal 
blood  ; his  danger  from  the  enthralled  fefts  is  not  fo  great ; they  are  too  far  ftupified 
and  difunited  for  rebellion,  there  is  more  doubt  of  depopulation : yet  to  prevent  that,  - 
when  any  province  hath  been  overloaden,  he  reftores  it  with  a gentle  governor  and  flack 
exactions  ; and  the  Timariots  themfelves,  that  their  farms  may  be  well  managed,  hold 
up  the  farmers  with  much  care.  There  are  two  notable  figns  of  this  empire’s  ftrength  ; 
one  is,  that  mod  neighbouring  dates  pay  tribute,  or  frequent  prefents,  which  is  but  ano- 
ther name  of  tribute : the  other  is,  that  although  it  be  generally  obferved  that  two  or 
three  fucceflions  of  weak  princes  are  enough  to  ruin  any  monarchy.  This  crown  hath 
now  had  five  weak  princes,  without  any  aftive  one  intervening,  yet  is  it  in  no  part  demo- 
lifhed.  This  prefent  emperor,  though  by  reafon  of  his  age,  and  fome  other  difadvantages 
not  yet  put  into  action,  is  of  a fpirit  like  to  equal  the  braveft  of  his  predeceffors.  Now, 
as  all  bodies,  though  never  fo  ftrong,  are  fubjett  to  blows  from  without,  and  difeafes 
within,  fo  is  this  empire  obnoxious  to  the  Perfian  abroad,  and  errors  of  government  at 
home : one  hath  happened  of  late  years,  which  hath  bred  pernicious  diforders ; that  was 
the  mercy  of  Achmat  to  his  brother  Muftapha,  whom  he,  feeing  a bookilh  man  and 
weak,  did  not  deftroy.  This  was  contrary  to  the  Ottoman  cultom,  and  left  a fubjett  for 
ambition  and  difguft,  which  rather  than  be  without,  would  make  one  of  wax  if  it  were 
poflible ; much  more  dangerous  was  it  to  leave  one  of  colourable  pretext,  where  there 
was  fo  infolent  a faction  as  the  Janizaries.  They  forthwith  fcrved  their  turn  hereof, 
who  elfe  had  not  been  provided  of  a king,  and  fo  forced  to  endure  Oftnan,  for  fear  of 
deftroying  that  line,  in  whofe  defect  they  fall  under  the  petit  Tartars,  which  they  abhor. 
This  gave  them  occafion  to  tafte  the  royal  blood,  whofe  reverence  can  never  be  reftored 
without  abolifhing  the  order  of  the  Janizaries,  which  hath  been  the  fword-hand  of  the 
empire.  If  this  difeourfe  might  fpeak  in  a moral  way,  it  would  title  this  act  of  Achmat 
a virtue,  a high  one ; but  in  fuch  a fierce  government,  many  virtues  noble  and  fafe  in  our 
dates,  are  againft  the  foundation  of  theirs.  Thus,  have  1 fet  down  what  I noted  in  the 
Turkilh  cuftoms ; all  inftruft,  either  as  errors  or  by  imitation : nor  is  the  mind  of  man 
a perfect  paradife,  unlefs  there  be  planted  in  it  the  tree  of  know  ledge  both  of  good, 
and  evil. 
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Chap.  I.  — The  Occafitn  ef  the  Voyage , and  of  wbat  faffed  at  Rome  with  the  Pope. 

IS  1 taught  philofophy  at  Peruge,  the  capital  city  of  Umbria,  the  F.  Claudius 
Aquaviva,  our  general,  writ  unto  me,  that  according  to  the  refolution  his  holinefs 
had  had  to  fend  a faithful  perfon  to  the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  living  in  Mount 
Libanus  in  Syria,  now  called  Sorie,  I had  been  chofcn  for  that  purpofe  ; and  if  I found 
no  repugnance  within  myfelf  to  undertake  that  voyage,  I (hould  fet  forward  as  foon 
as  poflibty  I could.  I was  gone  then  from  Peruge  to  take  the  air,  and  give  fome  re- 
laxation to  my  fpirits,  being  refolved  to  go  vifit  our  Lady  of  Agnes,  and  fome  other  reli- 
gious places  adjacent  to  Peruge. 

At  my  return  I was  prefented  with  our  general's  letter,  and  when  I had  finifhed  the 
reading  of  it,  1 rendered  God  thanks  for  his  favours  towards  me  in  the  undertaking  of 
this  voyage,  and  for  the  opportunity  offered  me  to  go  render  my  devoirs  in  perfon  to 
the  glorious  fepulchre  of  his  Son,  and  to  other  facred  places  of  Palcfline,  fince  they  were 
not  far  diftant  from  the  place  1 was  to  be  fent  unto. 

Whereupon  I returned  anfwer.  That  notwithflanding  I found  fome  difficulty  in  the 
undertaking  of  this  voyage,  principally  by  reafon  of  a long  and  dangerous  navigation, 
as  being  not  well  accuflomed  to  the  fea,  yet  I would  purfue,  with  all  diligence,  that 
which  was  defircd  of  me,  and  put  myfelf  upon  the  road  as  foon  as  poffible,  in  order  to 
be  at  Rome  the  15  th  of  May  for  to  wait  upon  his  holinefs,  and  receive  his  commands; 
which  I punctual  I y executed.  For  after  having  taken  leave  of  my  friends  at  Peruge, 
I took  horfe,and,  by  way  of  Boligni,  rendered  myfelf  at  Rome  the  day  1 had  appointed, 
about  two  hours  before  fun-fet ; infomuch,  that  1 had  nothing  to  hinder  my  fetting 
forwards  on  my  journey  but  to  fee  his  holinefs,  for  to  receive  of  him  the  neceflary  inflruc- 
rions,  and  his  bencdi&ion. 

But  as  the  fealt  of  Pentecofl  approached,  and  that  his  holinefs  was  wholly  taken  up 
with  thoughts  of  the  creation  of  fome  cardinals,  1 was  retarded  fome  days  at  Rome, 

• Harris,  vol.  i.  831. 
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till  a bufinefa  fo  important  to  the  church  was  finifhed.  In  the  mean  time,  I foiled 
not  to  confer  with  the  cardinal  Paleofe,  proteftor  of  the  Maronites,  and  with  our  father- 
general,  who  informed  me  of  the  intentions  of  his  holinefs. 

The  Maronites  had  now  for  a long  time  paft,  been  ill  reprefented  to  the  pope  and 
cardinals ; they  were  alfo  accufed  of  divers  errors,  and  confiderable  herefies : and 
thofe  of  that  nation,  which  were  then  at  Rome,  ufed  all  their  efforts  for  to  juftify 
them.  But,  as  fome  denied  that  which  others  affirmed,  the  verity  of  their  circumflance 
could  not  be  known  with  any  certainty  ; however,  they  have  been  at  the  expence  of 
founding  of  a college  for  them  in  this  city,  where  they  are  intruded  with  much  pains 
and  induflry.  They  have  alfo  fent,  not  long  fince,  for  a confiderable  number  of  young 
Maronites,  out  of  their  country,  the  major  part  of  whom  were  not  yet  of  age  to  ftudy  ; 
which  has  been  very  expenfive,  not  reckoning  the  hazards  they  run,  in  refpect  of  the 
Turks,  and  difpleafure  they  conceived  to  underftand,  that  fome  of  the  young  Maronites, 
fent  back  tail  year,  were  yet  without  employments,  although  they  had  run  ihrough  all 
their  philofophy  and  theology,  and  that  the  inhabitants  flood  in  great  need  of  the 
like  artifts,  for  the  eftablilhing  of  religion  in  a country  where  they  fpared  no  induftry 
to  effeft  it. 

All  which  confiderations  together,  moved  his  holinefa  to  fend  into  thofe  parts  a 
perfon,  who  at  his  return  would  make  him  a faithful  report  of  the  belief  of  thofe  people; 
who  fhould  treat  fairly  with  them,  and  put  their  affairs  into  that  pofture  he  judged 
convenient,  conformable  to  the  end  propofed  unto  him.  Who  fhould  regulate  alfo 
the  age  and  capacity  of  thofe  that  fhould  be  fent,  for  the  time  to  come,  to  the  college  at 
Rome ; who  mould  give  orders  for  their  coming  by  fafe  ways  ; who  fhould  find  pro- 
fitable and  proportionable  employments  for  them  who  were  already  returned,  and  to 
others  that  mould  return  for  the  future ; and  for  that  purpofe  he  fhould  eftablifh,  if 
it  were  neceffary  here,  parifhes,  wherein  he  might  affign  them  churches  to  which  they 
fhould  apply  their  cares. 

The  facred  college  being  augmented  with  fix  cardinals,  by  the  laft  promotion,  I 
prefented  myfelf  on  the  t ith  of  June  before  his  holinefs,  who  received  me  kindly  : 
after  he  had  given  me  an  account  of  that  which  he  would  have  me  undertake,  I pro- 
mifed  to  ferve  him  with  all  fidelity  in  every  thing  he  was  pleafed  to  order  me,  and 
prayed  him  to  tell  me  if  he  would  add  any  further  inftru&ions.  Moreover,  as  great 
difficulty  muft  be  rencountered  with  in  the  execution  of  what  he  had  communicated 
unto  me,  particularly  for  to  aflign  employments  unto  them  that  were  already  returned, 
and  that  thefe  difficulties  would  not  be  removed  but  by  his  holinefs,  I fpoke  to  him 
hereof,  to  the  end  that,  thefe  being  furmounted,  the  way  might  remain  free  and  facile, 
for  to  render  the  reft  of  the  defign  fuccefsful.  I demanded  of  him  likewife,  what 
power  he  was  pleafed  to  give  me  amongft  the  Levantines,  as  well  to  difeharge  cafes  and 
cenfures,  which  his  holinefs  referved  for  himfelf,  as  to  difpenfe  with  the  irregularities 
I fhould  rencounter  with ; and  as  I was  to  go  into  a country  adjacent  to  that  of  the 
land  of  Paleftine,  I intreated  with  a profound  refpett,  that  his  holinefs  would  grant 
me  leave  to  go  render  my  devoirs  to  the  fepulchre  of  my  Saviour.  He  gave  me  a 
favourable  audience,  and  when  I had  done  fpeaking  he  made  me  anfwer : “ As  for 
the  journey  you  defign  to  make  to  Jerufalem,  we  can  no  lefs  than  bear  you  envy,  and 
if  it  were  in  our  power,  we  would  undertake  it  with  all  our  heart ! go  then,  purfue 
it  with  the  grace  of  God,  and  pray  for  us.”  After  I had  rendered  him  thanks,  I put 
him  in  mind  of  my  firft  requeft,  wherein  I received  fatisfadion ; however,  he  found 
fome  difficulty  touching  a kind  of  irregularity  to  be  difpenfed  with,  and  gave  me  orders 
to  treat  about  it  with  the  cardinal  St.  Severine,  grand  penitentiary,  who  made  him  after- 
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wards  a report  thereof,  that  he  might  determine  it  himfelf,  whereupon  I had  alfo  granted 
me  a very  large  power, and  without  refervations,as  to  the  matter  of  irregularities.  Finally, 
his  holinefs  had  the  goodnefs  to  grant  me  all  that  I defired,  in  order  to  facilitate  this 
enterprize ; whereupon  I took  my  leave  of  him. 


Chap.  II.  — Journey  from  Rome  to  Venire,  and  from  t/jencc  to  Candia. 

THE  pope’s  brief,  whereof  I had  occafion,  being  difpatchcd,  I departed  from  Rome 
on  the  15th  of  June  for  Peruge,  where  I arrived  the  17th  about  noon;  the  father 
Fabio  Bruno,  who  was  to  accompany  me  in  this  voyage,  joined  me  next  day.  On  the 
19th  we  took  the  way  for  Florence,  and  from  thence,  journeying  along  the  mountains 
we  difcovered  Bolonia  the  43d,  Ferrara  the  24th,  and  Venice  the  26th.  After  we 
had  travelled  almolt  four  hundred  miles,  I faw  our  defign  in  a manner  overthrown, 
for  that  having  imprudently  informed  a friend  of  this  departure  from  Rome,  who  was 
to  go  to  the  Levant,  my  defign  was  not  only  divulged  at  Venice,  but  came  alfo  to  be 
known  by  fifty-four  Jews ; as  much  as  to  fay,  fo  many  fpies,  fworn  enemies  to  Chrif- 
tians,  who  were  alfo  bound  for  Smyrna,  in  a new  Ihip  named  Mofta.  Befidcs,  our 
fathers  believing  that  it  was  dangerous  for  an  envoy  of  the  pope,  to  pafs  at  fuch  a 
junfclure  of  time  into  thofe  places,  where  the  war  was  fo  violent  between  the  Turks  and 
Chriflians,  writ  to  our  general  about  that  matter ; he  returned  them  anfwer,  that  he 
ferioufly  deliberated  upon  it,  and  that,  if  there  was  any  danger  in  it,  we  fhould  advance 
no  further.  The  fruit  of  my  million  being  no  ways  augmented  fince  our  arrival,  I 
eagerly  demanded  permiffion  to  continue  my  voyage,  and  to  change  my  ihip,  to  the 
end  1 might  perforin  the  thing  more  exaftly,  and  with  as  much  fecrecy  as  I could : 
all  which  I had  granted  unto  me,  and  received  information,  with  all  diligence  of  what 
was  neceffary  for  that  voyage.  I changed  my  habit  of  Jeluit  into  that  of  a Pilgrim, 
and  made  no  fcruple  to  take  the  name  of  Rene  Bucy,  a Frenchman,  upon  me,  my 
companion  changing  his  for  that  of  Fabio  Daverto,  a Venetian.  I took  along  with  me 
a young  Maronite,  named  Jofeph  Eliam,  for  my  domellic  and  interpreter ; never- 
thclefs,  as  our  Ihip  protra&ed  her  departure,  we  refolved  to  go  for  Padua,  to  pay  a 
vifit  to  fome  of  our  good  friends  there,  and  to  divert  ourl'elves  with  their  company  for 
two  or  three  days. 

At  our  return  from  Padua,  we  palled  to  the  port  of  Malomocco,  which  is  eighteen 
miles  diftant  from  Venice ; it  was  there  we  embarked  merrily  on  the  14th  of  July,  in 
a (hip  called  theTorniell,  or  Augultina.  It  was  a veflel  of  900  tuns,  well  manned, 
and  had  a brave  commander : it  feemed  probable  we  had  no  occafion  to  fear  any 
damage  from  the  fea  or  corfairs.  Neverthelefs,  we  could  not  fail  before  the  17th, 
for  that  the  weather  was  not  aufpicious  unto  us.  The  feamen  carried  us  that  lame 
day  out  of  port,  by  the  means  of  Ihallops,  wherein  they  rowed  us ; but  as  there  is 
nothing  fo  unconllant  as  the  wind,  it  failed  us  forthwith ; and  as  we  were  folicitous  to 
repofe  ourfelves,  after  all  the  fatigue  we  had  in  a feafon  fo  hot,  there  happened  fo 
great  a calm  that  we  could  not  polfibly  advance  any  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in 
four  days  time.  We  had  afterwards  a back  wind,  which  helped  us  in  a Ihort  fpace  to 
fmilh  our  voyage : we  difcovered  many  illands  and  rocks  on  either  fide,  which  we  left 
behind  in  a moment ; and  which  rendered  our  palfage  very  delightful. 

We  difcovered  Illria  forthwith  upon  the  left,  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Hates  of  Venice,  and  on  the  right  the  high  mountain  of  Arcona,  which  is  on  that  fide 
the  boundary  of  the  ecclefiaftical  eftate.  A little  further  we  perceived  on  the  left  two 
inhabited  rocks,  the  one  called  Porno,  and  the  other  St.Madre  ; the  firlt  is  fubject  to 
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none,  the  other  is  under  the  Venetians.  There  is  alfo  on  the  fame  hand  Buzo  and 
Elifa,  which  are  inhabited  by  Chriftians,  and  belong  to  the  fame  Venetians.  Wc  dif. 
covered  afterwards  on  the  fame  fide  Gaza,  Arifta,  Meleda,  which  belonged  to  the  re- 
public of  Ragula ; Cafaro  and  Budua,  fuhjedt  ro  the  Venetians.  And  we  faw  alfo,  at 
a great  di fiance,  the  famous  city  of  Ragufa ; further  are  Cluticari,Deleigno,  Durazzo, 
Safamo,  Vallona  and  Cimarra,  governed  and  inhabited  by  the  Turks.  A little  further 
is  alfo  a rock  called  Fano,  uninhabited,  belonging  to  the  figniory  of  Venice ; as  well 
as  Corfu,  Cefalonia,  Zant,  Strivalli : all  thefe  places  are  inhabited  by  Chriilian 
Greeks.  A little  further  we  defcovered  Navarino,  Sapienza,  Cavogallo,  and  Camata- 
pano,  which  are  fubjeft  to  the  Turks  : and  further  again,  upon  the  left  is  Cerigo,  and 
on  the  right  Cerigofo,  depending  upon  the  Venetians.  Finally,  as  we  continued  to 
look  on  that  fide,  we  difeovered  the  ifland  of.Candia,  which  we  had  longed  to  fee,  and 
where  we  arrived  fafe  a little  while  after. 

Chap.  III.  — Of  the  ljle  and  City  of  Candia. 

IN  all  the  courfe  of  our  failing,  we  cad  anchor  no  where  but  here,  and  that  we 
were  obliged  to  do,  becaufe  our  fhip  carried  fixty  Venetian  foldiers,  which  were  to  be 
put  there  on  fhore  ; leaving  therefore  the  cape  St.  John,  or  cape  Lion,  to  the  fouth, 
and  following  the  cape  Spada,  which  is  to  the  north,  fometime  called  Cimario, 
we  anchored  at  Frafhia  on  the  13th  of  the  fame  month,  half  an  hour  after  fun-fet, 
being  eight  miles  diilant  from  the  city  of  Candia,  and  as  we  were  obliged  to 
fojourn  there  for  fome  time,  we  went  aihore  next  day  in  a galley  that  came  to  fetch 
the  foldiers. 

This  ifle,  called  by  the  ancients  Creet,  is  much  famed  for  its  bignefs,  for  it  is  560 
miles  in  circumference,  250  long,  and  60  miles  over  where  it  is  broadeft ; it  is  much 
celebrated  by  the  ancients,  who  believed,  as  did  their  poets,  that  it  was  the  country  of 
the  Gods,  and  that  Jupiter  was  nurfed  up  there  on  Mount  Ida,  not  to  mention  its 
famous  labyrinth,  which  they  hold  to  have  been  near  to  the  andent  city  of  Cortina, 
and  of  the  excellent  laws  of  Rhadamantbus  and  Minos,  who  governed  the  people  after 
Jupiter,  and  founded  the  republic  of  Creet. 

This  ifland  had  once  an  hundred  dues,  although  Homer  in  his  Odyfley  allows  it 
but  90  ; there  remain  not  at  this  day  but  four,  which  are  Canea,  Redmo,  Candia  to 
the  weft,  and  Sitda  to  the  eaft : Candia  and  Canea  are  the  belt ; betides  that,  there  are 
in  it  two  ports,  called  Spina  Longa,  and  Sude,  not  to  fpeak  of  other  places  fit  for 
anchorage. 

The  dty  of  Candia  (lands  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  a dozen  miles  diftant  from 
the  grot  of  Minos,  and  very  near  to  Mount  Ida ; it  is,  indeed,  a very  great  and  fpacious 
dty,  but  much  ruined  by  earthquakes.  The  houfes  are  almoft  all  built  with  gravel, 
yet  the  buildings  are  not  unhandfome ; they  have  no  tiles,  but  there,  and  in  all  the 
Levant,  except  at  Antioch,  have  terrafles  of  lime,  or  of  fome  other  matter  well  made, 
with  fpouts  on  the  Tides  for  to  let  the  water  run  out.  Probably  they  ufe  fuch  fort  of 
buildings,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  curious  and  induftrious  as  we  : however,  I believe 
they  cover  their  houfes  in  that  manner  out  of  frugality,  to  the  end  they  may  as  well 
lpread  cloth  and  linen  there  for  to  be  whitened,  as  to  fleep  in  fummer  nights,  thereon, 
for  the  coolnefs  of  the  air,  when  the  exceffive  heat  hinders  them  to  remain  in  thdr 
houfes.  When  they  would  repofe  themfeives  upon  the  terrace,  they  fpread  thereon  a 
mat,  and  fometimes  over  that  a carpet,  and  fleep  in  that  manner  expofed  to  the  air, 
which  is  very  fweet  in  thofe  parts,  and  no  ways  injurious  to'  health.  The  ufe  alfo  of 
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their  terraces,  might  proceed,  in  that  they  have  feldom  any  rain,  for  there  falls  not 
oftentimes  a drop  of  water  for  fix  months  together ; and  I underftood  that  they  had 
no  rain  fince  the  2d  day  of  February,  neither  did  they  expe£l  any  till  November. 
The  ftreets  of  that  city  are  ftraight,  but  very  nafty  : the  republic  of  Venice  kept  a gar- 
rifon  of  two  thoufand  foldiers  about  it,  part  of  which  were  ported  in  a citadel  upon 
the  fea  fide,  and  the  reft  difpofed  in  other  places.  There  is  alfo  feme  garrifon  in 
Canea.  The  reft  of  the  inhabitants  are  almort  all  Greeks,  amongft  whom  there  re- 
main yet  fome  noble  Venetians,  for  that  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  having  fold 
them  that  ifland  in  the  year  1 194,  they  tranfported  thither  fome  families  of  the  nobility, 
and  citizens,  to  inhabit  the  place.  It  was  afterwards  retaken  in  1 ^49,  after  a revolt, 
and  fince  that  time  they  have  enjoyed  it  peaceably.  The  country  is  very  mountainous, 
and  almort  barren  ; one  can  fee  there  alfo  but  few  trees  and  herbs,  but  yet  it  follows 
not  but  that  it  hath  plains  of  many  miles  extent,  fertile  in  grain,  trees,  olives,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  all  other  forts  of  commodities : moreover,  there  grow  berries  for  to 
dye  cloth  withal,  much  wax  there  is,  and  honey,  cheefe,  and  medicinal  herbs ; fo 
that  it  is  very  good  living  there.  There  is  alfo  a great  quantity  of  excellent  wines, 
whereof  the  moll  eftimabie  is  Mufcadine,  infomuch  that  thofe  that  know  it  not, 
take  it  for  Malmfey  ; but  they  are  miflakcn,  for  it  comes  from  a little  ifland  that  bears 
the  name  of  it.  The  goodnefs  of  the  wines  ofCandia  renders  the  natives  great  drunkards; 
and  it  happens  fometimes,  that  two  or  three  great  drinkers  will  let  themfelves  at 
the  head  of  a tun  of  wine,  from  whence  they  will  not  flir  till  they  have  emptied  it. 
There  is  no  venomous  animal  to  be  found  in  that  country,  fo  that  they  are  not  afraid 
of  fcorpions,  ferpents,  or  toads ; neither  can  you  fee  there  a wolf,  tiger,  nor  any  other 
the  like  beall,  fo  that  they  live  there  in  great  repofe  both  night  and  day.  Perfons  of 
approved  faith  have  told  me  a remarkable  thing  there,  which  hath  alfo  been  written  of 
by  good  authors;  to  wit,  that  there  is  growing  upon  mount  Ida,  which  hath  been 
lhewed  me  at  a diftance,  an  herb  whofe  virtue  was  to  gild  the  teeth  of  thofe  animals 
that  eat  of  it : one  may  believe,  and  with  good  reafon,  'hat  this  proceeds  from  the 
golden  mines  which  are  in  that  ground.  There  grows  alfo  a 1 ; rtain  herb  called  Alincos, 
which,  being  bitter,  preventeth  one’s  being  hungry  for  a whole  day  ; but  that  which  is 
wonderfully  furprizing,  and  beyond  the  force  of  nature,  are  certain  pieces  of  money, 
which  they  call  St.  Helen’s,  that  are  found  up  and  down  the  fields,  where  there  is  alio 
brafs,  and  other  filver.  They  pretend  that  that  faint,  happening  tc  be  in  this  country 
without  money,  made  fome  of  brafs,  which  in  paffir  ; of  them  changed  into  filver  : this 
money,  they  fay,  hath  the  virtue  to  this  day,  *0  cure  the  felling  ."cknefs  in  them  that 
hold  it  to  their  hand,  or  apply  it  to  their  flelh. 

'1  he  cuftom  of  the  women  of  this  ifland  is  not  to  go  out  of  their  houf  -s  in  the  day- 
time ; no,  not  to  hear  mafs  or  a ferrnon ; neverthelels  they  run  in  great  troops  along 
the  ftreets  all  night,  and  for  the  mod  part,  with  men,  enter  into  the  churches  which 
they  leave  open  on  purpofe  for  them.  This  cuftom  is  blame-worthy,  not  only  becaufe 
thefe  women  perform  not  their  duties  tov'ards  God,  but  alfo,  becaufe  it  is  againft 
modefty  and  good  manners  ; for  it  would  be  a far  more  laudable  thing  for  them  to  go 
civilly  by  day  lo  church,  than  tumultuoufly  in  the  night  feafon. 

I mould  have  work  to  do  to  reckon  up  all  the  impurities  of  the  prelates,  priefts, 
and  other  ecclefiattics  of  this  nation ; their  reparation  from  the  Latin  church,  their 
maledictions  and  excommunications  they  fulminate  upon  the  mod  fanftified  days 
againft  it,  when  wc  pray  for  their  welfare.  1 (hall  alfo  fay  nothing  of  their  right,  pride, 
obftinacy,  detefHon  of  feitb ; of  the  difficulty  to  treat  with  them,  of  their  enchant- 
ments, fuperftiiions,  horrible  and  continual  blafphemies,  which  cannot  be  heard  with- 
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eut  horror.  Finally,  St.  Paul  had  reafon  to  fay,  according  to  one  of  their  own  poets, 
‘ Thofe  of  Creet  are  always  liars;  they  are  wicked  beads,  gluttons,  and  lazy.’  The 
eight  days  I ftaid  in  this  town  would  have  been  very  wearifome  unto  me,  becaufe  of 
the  exceffive  and  continual  heats,  if  we  had  not  received  fome  relaxation  from  the 
charity  and  agreeable  converfation  of  the  lathers,  Benedelto  Benedetto,  and  Francifco 
Parofchetti,  of  our  fociety,  who  refided  there  at  that  time. 

Chap.  IV.  — Paffjye  to  Cyprus  and  Nico/ia,  with  an  Account  of  the  City  of  Nico/ia,  and 

its  Churches. 

WE  parted  from  C.andia,  the  8th  of  Augufl,  two  hours  before  day,  in  a little  frigate, 
to  go  on  lioad  our  (hip,  into  which  we  entered  at  fun-rifing ; fome  lime  after  we 
weighed  anchor  and  failed.  The  wind  was  favourable  unto  us  in  palling  by  the  ifle, 
which  we  left  to  the  right ; then  we  entered  into  the  gulf  of  Settalia,  a dangerous 
place  for  failing,  and  fo  continuing  our  courfe  through  that  gulf,  we  difeovered  on  the 
left  CalTo  and  Scarpanto,  which  are  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Turks,  and  depending 
upon  the  lull.  We  left  alfo  on  the  fame  hand  Rhodes,  and  all  Caramania,  without  yet 
being  able  to  fee  them,  for  we  were  too  far  wide ; that  was  alfo  the  reafon,  that,  after  we 
had  run  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  without  the  fight  of  land,  we  arrived  on  the 
t i'll  of  Augufl  at  Cyprus.  We  anchored  in  the  evening  at  Lemifo,  where  the  inha- 
bitants, particularly  the  Turks,  made  a vifit  to  our  Ihip ; w:  were  there  three  days  on 
board,  fur  that  there  was  nothing  in  that  place  worth  the  feeing,  and  no  church  to 
do  our  devouon  in. 

We  parted  about  twelve  on  the  iftth  for  Salina,  whither  a good  wind  brought  us 
in  a Ihort  time,  and  we  arrived  there  two  hours  before  fun-fetting ; from  thence  to 
Candia  is  about  600  miles.  Next  day  very  early,  we  went  afhore,  and  on  directly  to 
Antique,  which  is  not  pail  a mile  diftant ; it  is  a monaltery  of  religious  Francifcans, 
who  live  there  in  a fmall  number  for  the  conveniency  of  fome  Italian  merchants.  Our 
fhip  continued  its  courfe  for  Alexandretta,  which  obliged  us  to  fee  for  another  veffel 
to  pals  for  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  as  we  could  not  obtain  that  prefently,  we  fojourned 
fome  days  in  that  ifle.  That  I might  lofe  no  time  I left  my  companion,  who  had  been 
coitll.intly  indifpofed  lince  we  came  from  C.amlia,  in  the  hands  of  thefe  good  religious  ; 
and  the  Mi.ronite  that  we  brought  along  with  us,  and  I,  accompanied  an  honed  Vene- 
tian merchant,  who  lived  in  thofe  parts,  and  W'ere  going  to  Nicofia,  anciently  called 
Lettra,  fince  Lencolto,  and  which  was  fometime  the  archbilhopric  and  n etropolis  of 
this  kingdom  ; it  is  twenty-four  miles  diltant  from  Antique.  I undertook  this  juumey 
to  inform  myfelf,  as  well  as  polfibly  I could,  of  the  fpiritual  concerns  of  the  Maronites, 
which  are  there  in  great  numbers. 

There  are  none  but  Turks  that  have  liberty  to  enter  thereinto  on  horfeback,  and 
to  all  other  flrong  places : as  for  the  Chriitians,  and  others,  they  are  obliged  to 
alight  at  the  gale,  and,  when  they  are  within,  they  have  power  to  re-mount 
their  horfes,  and  ride  to  their  lodgings.  The  Turks  have  made  this  order  out  of 
mere  vanity : I entered  then  into  the  town,  and  that  Venetian  merchant  did  nte  ther 
favour  to  conduit  me  with  him  into  his  lodging ; having  refrelhed  myfelf  a little  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  road,  I went  to  fee  that  which  was  worth  viewing,  and  particularly  the 
churches. 

N cofia  is  a large  and  very  fair  city,  built  after  the  eaftem  faflnon  ; but  it  is,  ruined- 
in  d.vers  places,  becaufe  of  the  late  wars,  for  the  Turks  have  taken  it  by  force  of  arms 
from  the  Venetians,  together  with  the  reit  of  the  ifle.  Some  years  ago  it  was  fo,  that 
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God,  by  his  juftice,  was  willing  to  puniih  the  fins  and  fchifm  of  the  Greeks  in  thofe 
places.  They  adored  there  formerly,  with  much  veneration,  the  Holy  Trinity  ; but 
now,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  good  Chriftians,  you  can  hear  only  the  impious  invoca- 
tion of  the  falfe  prophet  Mahomet.  They  had  fome  time  there  churches  and  altars 
taifed  to  the  honour  of  good  faints,  but  inftead  of  them  there  is  nothing  now  but  mofques, 
aniongft  which  (lands  hill  that  grand  and  magnificent  temple  of  St.  Sophia.  There  is 
no  found  of  bells  to  be  heard  in  all  the  Levant,  to  give  notice  of  divine  worlhip,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  cultom,  and  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  for  the  fteeples  are  either  ruined, 
or  without  hells ; jhe  Turks  have  taken  them  for  warlike  ufes,  and  made  pieces  of 
artillery  of  them.  Inftead  then  of  the  confufed  and  inanimate  found  of  bells,  they  are 
fcrved  with  the  diftind  and  animate  voices  of  men,  who  at  certain  appointed  hours, 
mount  up  to  the  tops  of  the  fteeples,  to  give  the  inhabitants  notice.  This  manner  of 
obferving  their  hours,  is  in  ufe  in  ail  the  Levant. 

There  are  at  Nicofia  four  forts  of  churches,  which  I have  feen  all  in  particular. 
The  Turkifti  mofoues  are  the  moil  confiderable,  as  well  for  number,  as  for  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  their  buildings ; although  Chriftians  are  not  fuffered  to  enter  into 
them,  yet  i failed  not  to  fee,  through  the  iron  grates,  that  that  which  hath  been  made 
of  the  temple  of  St.  Sophia,  was  the  principal  and  moil  magnificent  of  them  all : it  is  a 
large  and  fpacious  fabric,  which  has  many  pillars  in  it,  as  may  be  feen  in  moll  of  our 
churches ; it  had  no  altars,  images,  nor  paintings,  the  walls  were  only  whitened.  There 
is  at  the  door  of  this  temple  a delicate  fountain,  which  was  not  there  in  the  time  of 
the  Chriftians  ; the  Turks  wafh  therein  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  hands,  and  feet,  before 
they  enter  into  the  mofque,  at  the  ordinary  hours,  and  particularly  in  the  afternoon, 
at  which  time  thefe  villains  invoke  their  falfe  prophet,and  cry  without  meafure,  “ Halla, 
Halla,  Chibir,  Mehetnme  Sur  Halla that  is  to  fay,  “ God  is  a great  God,  Mahomet 
is  the  companion  of  God  with  many  other  fooleries  and  blafphemies.  Thofe  who 
aflift  not  with  the  reft  at  thefe  public  prayers,  pray  in  particular  in  their  houfes,  if  they 
be  of  quality',  or  in  other  places  where  they  are.  They  roll  themfelves  at  noon-tide 
upon  a mat  or  carpet.  There  are  alfo  other  hours  wherein  they  are  called  to  prayers, 
i.  e.  at  three  o’clock,  an  hour  before  fun-fet,  an  hour  before  day  at  fun-rifing,  and, 
in  fhort,  feven  times  a day.  Obferve  their  manner  of  praying,  as  1 myfelf  have  often 
times  feen  them  in  their  private  houfes : as  foon  as  ever  they  come  upon  their  mat 
or  carpet,  they  turn  themfelves  round,  then  incline  their  bodies,  touching  with  their 
thumbs  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  behind  the  ears,  and  they  rife  themfelves  fome- 
times  all  of  a fudden,  touching  the  earth  with  their  hands ; tney  fall  fometimes  upon 
their  knees,  or  rather  (land  upon  their  heels,  and  beat  the  ground  lightly  with  their 
forehead,  and  having  got  up  again  upon  their  feet,  they  hold  their  hands  modeftly 
upon  their  bread,  repeating  their  prayers  with  call  down  looks,  and  fpeak  between  their 
teeth.  They  recite  them  all  along,  inclining  their  bodies  interchangeably  towards  the 
earth,  and  touching  with  their  forehead  •,  then  they  rife  up,  and  falling  down  anew,  they 
continue  to  reft  for  fome  time  upon  their  heels  with  their  legs  acrofs. 

The  Greeks  have  another  fort  of  church,  of  which  I (hall  obferve  only,  that,  if  a 
Latin  prieft  (hould  celebrate  mafs  therein,  they  could  not  believe  that  all  the  water  in 
the  ocean  was  fufficient  to  cleanfe  it,  fo  much  they  wafli  the  altar,  and  all  the  church 
alfo,  from  a belief  they  have  that  Latin  fervice  renders  it  impure  and  profane.  Their 
ufage  in  the  confecration  of  the  bread,  and  their  other  rights,  are  very  well  known  ; 
they  are  generally  as  great  enemies  to  the  Latins  as  the  Turks.  The  honed  merchant, 
with  whom  I lodged,  told  me  that  they  refufed  abfolution  to  one  of  his  domeftics  a 
preek  by  nation,  becaufe  he  ferved  a Frank,  for  fo  they  call  all  thofe  that  follow  the. 
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Latin  rites.  It  will  not  be  befides  rny  purpofe  to  render  here  an  account  of  another 
of  their  fuperftitions,  the  matter  happening  to  the  fame  man,  who  being  confefled  for 
an  ordinary  and  common  fin,  was  bv  his  confeflor  refufed  abfolution,  telling  him  he 
could  not  do  it  without  the  confent  of  feven  other  pried  s ; this  bufinefs  being  effected 
with  a little  money,  they  dretched  the  penitent  upon  the  ground  as  if  he  had  been 
dead,  and  at  length  granted  him  abfolution  in  reciting  of  certain  prayers  over  him,  they 
made  ufe  of  to  that  purpofe.  They  are  wont  to  demand  money  for  abfolution,  anil 
will  relit fe  it  when  they  cannot  obtain  the  fum,  for  they  pretend  they  have  five  or  fix 
crowns  due  to  them  for  abfolving  common  and  ordinary  tins.  The  penance,  they  en- 
join for  very  great  fins,  is  to  forbid  them  to  communicate  for  four  or  five  years ; 
perhaps  they  may  do  this  out  of  a contempt  and  averfion  they  may  have  for  the 
Latin  church,  which  orders  it  once  a year ; the  which  is  fo  much  the  more  eafily 
credited,  feeing  they  make  certain  plays,  wherein  is  introduced  a Latin  perfonage,  to 
whom  are  offered  an  hundred  injuries,  as  dathing  him  on  the  face,  and  feverai  other 
the  like  outrages.  ' 

The  Latins  have  there  but  a fmall  church,  or  rather  chapel,  which  is  well  maintained, 
and  has  a prieft  of  age  and  wealth  for  a pallor,  but  very  ignorant.  The  Italian  mer- 
chants who  live  there  fupply  them  with  food  and  raiment,  and  furnith  them  alfo  with 
facred  ornaments.  Finally,  the  Maronites  have  their  church  there  alfo,  which  is  in  i 

fo  poor  a condition,  that  I really  pitied  them.  In  order  to  know  what  was  their  right, 
as  that  of  other  places  of  the  ifle,  where  they  were  difperfed,  I addrelfed  inyfelf  indif- 
ferently to  the  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Maronites ; 1 learned  they  had  all  one  and  the 
fame  right  common  to  all  their  nation,  that  they  all  lived  under  the  fame  patriarch. 

Moreover  that  the  places  where  they  lived  confided  in  nineteen  villages,  which  are 
Mctofic,  Fludi,  Santa  Marina,  Ofomates,  Ganfili,  Carpafia,  Cormachiti,  Primifia,  Ca- 
fapifani,  Veno,  Cibo,  Jeri  near  Citria,  Crenfada,  Attala,  Clepirio,  Pifcopia,  Gatbria, 

C.efalanrifco,  and  Sotta  Cruirida  ; that  in  every  one  of  thefe  places  they  have  at  lead 
one  parith,  and  in  fome  two  or  three,  with  one  pried,  or  more.  And  1 was  allured 
that  they  had  eight  churches  at  Metofic,  and  that  the  priells  were  very  afliduous  in 
their  duty,  being  not  much  occupied  with  their  own  particulars  concerns.  This  nation 
hath  alfo  ordinarily  a bifhop  in  that  place,  but  he  was  then  dead,  and  they  had  not  yet 
elected  another. 

There  is  in  the  kingdom  a Greek  bifhop,  who  is  the  general  receiver  of  the  tributes 
which  the  others  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Turks  ; they  drain  each  every  year  of 
feventy  afpers.  The  janiilaries  will  not  fpare  to  bellow  the  badinado  on  thofe  that  do 
not  pay  ; and  the  bifhop  is  no  more  exempt  than  the  red,  purfuant  to  the  information 
of  the  receiver.  He  requires,  befides,  fifteen  or  twenty  ducats  of  every  pried  that  is 
put  into  orders.  See  the  miferable  e.tate  the  Chridians  are  reduced  to  who  are  fubjeft 
to  the  Turks,  although  there  be  lefs  Turks  there  than  Chridians  ; for  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  inhabitants  that  are  in  Nicofia,  and  upwards,  fcarce  are  there  four  or  five  thoufand 
of  them  that  are  Turks,  and  there  are  not  above  twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  in  all  the 
illamt,  the  greated  part  of  whom  are  renegadoes,  who  turn  Mahometans,  to  render 
their  lives  more  eafy  and  fupportable ; fo  that  it  feems  an  cafy  matter  to  recover  this  * 
ifle  from  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  re-eflablilh  it  in  the  Chriftian  faith,  for 
the  renegadoes  could  no  fooner  fee  the  Chriflian  foldiera,  but  they  would  throw  olf 
their  turbans,  and  put  on  hats  indead,  and  turn  their  arms  againft  the  Turks.  But  we 
will  leave  this,  and  return  to  our  fubjcct. 

The  Chridians,  whether  Greeks  or  Franks,  do  not  wear  a turban,  nor  (have  their 
heads,  but  they  cut  their  hair  genteelly,  as  we  do,  and  wear  upon  their  heads  an  hat, 
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or  black  bonnet.  They  cloath  themfeives,  neverthelefi,  according  to  the  manner  of 
the  Levantine#,  with  a veft  without  a collar,  which  reaches  down  to  the  knees,  with 
large  Beeves  reaching  to  the  elbows.  They  gird  themfeives  with  a linen  cloth,  or 
feme  other  the  like  girdle,  which  comes  three  or  four  turns  about.  Under  this  veft 
they  have  another  garment  over  a ftrft,  reaching  from  their  necks  down  to  their  legs ; 
and  above  all,  another  veft  without  a girdle,  and  cut  almoft  after  the  fame  fafhion  as 
the  firft  : they  wear  them  ordinarily  of  a black  or  violet  colour,  or  elfe  of  fome  other 
/colour  which  pleafeth  them  belt.  We  will  fpeak  hereafter  more  particularly  of  the  Turks 
and  Maronites,  and  of  their  cuftomsj  but  now  it  remains  We  fltould  deferibe  the  nature 
of  their  country. 


Chap.  V.  — Of  the  [fit  of  Cyprus. 

THIS  ifle  is,  at  leaft,  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles  about,  eighty  miles  broad,  and 
two  hundred  in  length,  and  hath  two  capes  ; that  on  the  weft  comprehends  the  cape 
of  Sr.  Epiphany,  which  the  ancients  called  Acamante,  and  the  cape  of  Srapano,  or  la 
Pointemeconta,  or  the  cape  Zephiro  ; the  other  is  called  St.  Andrew,  from  whence  vou 
pafs  into  the  eaft  ; it  has  no  other  port  on  the  eaft  fide  but  Famagufta  ; it  is  a fatuous 
town,  which  hath  been  built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  great  (hips  are  fafe,  never- 
theless, on  the  coal!  of  RalTo,  Simifo,  Salines,  Crafoco,  and  Cerines.  There  arc  ilk 
divers  places  more  capes,  which  are  fomewhat  advanced  into  the  fea,  the  molt  con- 
fiderable  of  which  is  the  cape  of  Cats,  fo  called  from  a great  number  of  cats  which 
they  breed  there  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  live  the  religious  order  of 
St.  Ilafi  I ; they  have  put  in  thefe  cats,  to  deftroy  a great  number  of  ferpents  which 
bred  there,  and  there  is  a coirfidcrable  revenue  left  for  that  purpofe. 

This  ifland  had  once  very  many  fair  cities,  but  has  none  now  except  Nicofia  and 
Famagufta,  which  retain  fomewhat  of  their  ancient  grandeur ; all  the  reft  are  villages ; 
there  is  none  of  them  inhabited  by  the  ancient  nobility,  for  they  are  either  entirely 
. extinct,  or  are  retired  elfewhere,  frnce  the  Turks  have  made  themfeives  mailers  of  it ; 
the  famous  mountain  of  Olympus  is  almoft  in  the  midft,  very  near  Nicofia ; it  is  very 
high,  and  fifty-four  miles  in  circumference,  and  at  every  four  miles  end  there  is  a mo- 
naftery of  thofe  monks,  of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter,  with  delicate  fprings,  and 
fruit  in  abundance.  The  air  there  is  very  agreeable,  and  is  never  fo  cold,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  winter,  that  one  has  need  of  warming,  but  the  heat  is  fo  incommodious, 
both  night  and  day,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  travel  in  the  day-time. 

There  are  every  where  in  this  ifle  fine  fields  filled  with  fruits,  as  well  on  the 
mountains  as  on  the  plains,  which  renders  the  country  fertile  and  plentiful ; where- 
fore it  has  been  called  Macaria,  from  a Greek  word  which  fignifies  Happy.  The  an- 
cients had  reafon  to  fay  it  was  the  country  of  Venus,  and  to  give  Venus  the  name  of 
Cypriana,  and  to  the  ifle  that  of  Cytherea  j for  it  is  not  only  laid  that  Ihe  was  bom  at 
Aphrodiiium,  and  brought  up  at  Cytherea,  but  that  flie  reigned  at  Idalium,  called  at 
this  day  Dalli,  twelve  miles  from  Nicofia,  fouthwank.  Hence  it  comes,  that  they  fa- 
crificed  naked  men  and  women  to  Venus  at  Paffo,  which  was  fometime  built  by  Aga- 
penor,  general  to  the  army  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae.  This  abufe  ceafed,  when 
the  temple  was  demolifhed,  at  the  requell  of  the  apoftle  St.  Barnabas.  There  are  near 
unto  the  cape  of  St,  Epiphany  two  famous  fountains,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Amorous 
Fountain,  becaufe  thofe  who  drink  of  its  water  grow  paflionately  in  love ; and  the  other 
quite  contrary,  becaufe  it  extinguillics  this  paffion  in  a moment. 
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This  ifle  abounds  in  wheat  as  well  as  wine,  and  other  excellent  viands,  and  fupplieth 
other  countries ; the  fun  and  foil  render  the  wines  very  llrong  and  agreeable,  but  after 
they  are  put  into  pitched  velfels,  they  receive  fuch  a gull  as  is  not  pleafing  to  thofe  that 
are  not  accuftomed  thereto,  neverthelefs  all  agree  they  arc  good  for  the  llomach.  You 
will  find  there  all  manner  of  pulfe  in  abundance  ; barley,  dates,  mulberries,  oranges, 
lemons,  citrons,  and  all  other  fruits,  except  cherries,  chclhuts,'and  forb-applcs.  There 
is  no  want  of  fugar,  faffron,  coriander,  fefamum,  lintel-feed,  honey,  and  fometimes 
manna ; the  Egyptian  bean,  the  herb  whofe  allies  ferves  to  make  fous,  and  that  with 
which  they  wain  camblets  and  other  cloths.  There  may  be  had  rhubarb,  turpentine, 
and  fcammony,  and  other  things  that  are  valuable.  There  are  alfo  veins  of  gold,  copper, 
marchafite,  lattin,  and  of  iron,  roch-alum,  pitch,  rofin,  fulphur,  and  falt-petre ; and, 
befides,  you  may  have  there  the  berry  wherewith  they  dye  fcarlet ; as  alfo  coral,  the 
emerald,  chryftal  diamonds,  and  other  precious  Hones. 

There  are  no  great  rivers  in  all  the  ifiand,  but  only  brooks  and  rivulets.  There  is 
a little  river  runs  very  near  unto  Nicofia,  wherein  are  a great  quantity  of  jafpers,  which 
have  the  virtue,  as  is  known,  to  ftop  blood.  Befides,  there  is  fo  great  a quantity  of 
cotton,  that  the  inliabitants  not  only  cloath  themfelves,  and  make  all  forts  of  cloths 
therewith,  but  they  fumilh  alfo  Italy,  and  other  parts  ; it  is  that  which  makes  their 
principal  revenues.  They  alfo  gain  confiderablc  profit  by  white  fait,  which  they  get 
from  a fair  fait  pit  of  fweet  water  and  rain.  This  fait  pit  is  at  lead  ten  miles  about, 
and  it  is  an  admirable  thing  to  view  all  that  vail  campaign,  which  appears  as  covered 
with  fhow ; there  is  in  the  midll  a pit  that  never  freezeth,  although  all  the  fait  pit  is 
congealed.  There  may  be  feen  alfo  whole  fields,  which  nature  hath  enriched  with 
capers,  without  the  labour  of  cultivating,  and  every  one  has  the  liberty  to  take  as  many 
as  he  pleafes.  Their  mutton  is  very  good  meat,  their  lheep  are  large  and  fat,  and  have 
a prodigious  tail,  which  yet  is  no  longer  than  thofe  of  our  country,  but  is  at  leafl 
half  a foot  broad,  and  fo  thick  that  it  appears  round ; it  hangs  behind,  and  beats 
always  their  fides  as  they  go  along.  Their  goats  have  cars  hanging  downwards,  and 
three  fingers  in  breadth  ; their  horns  are  a little  more  elevated  than  ours,  and  their 
forehead  fhorter,  which  gives  them  a greater  grace  and  hardinefs ; they  have  alfo  a 
tuft  of  hair  in  the  midll  of  their  forehead.  It  will  be  hard  to  believe  a thing  I have 
experimented,  which  is,  that  I have  not  feen  in  this  kingdom,  nor  any  part  of  the  Levant, 
any  animal,  whether  horfe,  mule,  or  afs,  which  trotting  joulted  his  rider  ; they  all  go 
lightly  and  eafy,  and  men  are  accuftomed  to  ride  their  horfes  there  without  bridle, 
faddle,  (lirrup,  or  fpurs ; an  halter  fufficeth  them,  with  a little  clout  fpread  upon  the 
back  of  the  beaft.  Finally,  we  may  fay,  that  this  ifle  aboundeth  with  all  delicacies : 
before  they  became  fubjecl  to  the  Turks,  they  lived  fplendidly,  and  in  freedom,  but 
fenfual.  It  produced  formerly  divers  illuftrious  perfons,  performing  great  fervices  to 
their  country,  and  who  have  been  very  commendable  for  their  knowledge  and  piety, 
viz.  Afclepiades,  the  hiftorian  ; Solon,  one  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece ; F.vagoras, 
Celobuia,  Kenon  of  Cittia,  author  of  the  fe£t  of  the  Stoics;  Apollonias,  the  phyfician; 
Xenophon,  the  hiftorian ; and  befides  thefe,  the  apoftle  St.  Barnabas,  and  Mark  his 
coufin ; Epaphroditus,  and  Paul  Sergius ; Titus,  Nicanor,  Epiphanius,  and  divers 
others. 

This  kingdom  hath  been  from  time  to  time  fubjeft  to  feveral  m afters ; it  were  too 
tedious  to  make  a repetition  of  its  changes  and  revolutions.  Selim,  fultan  of  the  Turks , 
took  it  by  force  in  the  year  1570,  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men  : but 
enough  of  Cyprus,  we  pafs  now  into  Syria. 

yol.  x.  00  Chap. 
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■ Chap.  VI.  — Our  Pajfage  into  Syria : of  the  City  of  Tripoli. 

1 LOST  all  the  time  I had  employed  jn  this  ifle,  to  fearch  for  a conveniency  to  pafs 
into  Syria,  infomuch  that  1 was  court  rained  to  go  for  Famagufta,  in  order  to  be  tran- 
fported  hither.  We  parted  from  Saline  on  the  37th  of  Auguft,  and  having  a good 
wind  we  made  ready  by  noon,  and  (leered  our  courfe  for  Tripoli,  where  we  arrived 
two  days  after  very  early,  for  this  traverfe  is  not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ; 
but  it  was  more  incommodious  unto  us  than  all  the  reft  of  the  voyage,  becaufe  we  were 
on  board  a very  fmall  veffel.  We  might  have  gone  ofT  fooner,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  negleft  of  our  feamen,  who  retarded  our  departure,  infomuch  that  we  were  forced 
to  cart  anchor  the  fecond  day,  at  feven  or  “eight  miles  from  port,  being  harafled  all 
night  w ith  a tempeft  ; and  yet  we  durft  not  fail  for  fear  of  falling  upon  lome  rock,  as 
we  would  unavoidably  have  done,  if  we  had  weighed  anchor  in  the  night ; it  is-certain 
it  was  a dangerous  night,  but  having  got  a wind  on  break  of  day,  we  arrived  in  a fhort 
time  at  the  port  of  Tripoli,  which  is  fortified  with  five  fair  towers,  ranged  on  the  Ihore. 
Although  1 was  much  indifpofed,  and  cruel  fea  fick,  having  eat  little  or  nothing  for  ten 
days, l found  myfelf  much  recovered  as  foon  as  ever  1 fet  foot  on  land.  Having  caufed  my 
companion  to  be  mounted  on  a little  afs,  I was  willing  to  go  on  foot  to  Tripoli,  which 
wras  two  miles  diflant  from  the  place  we  were  ajt ; the  fun  was  already  far  advanced  in 
the  horizon,  when  I began  to  fet  forward  on  my  way,  and  its  beams  were  exceeding 
violent  in  that  country,  where  it  is  alfo  hot  all  the  night ; however,  I failed  not  to  divert 
myfelf  to  fee  fifty  or  fixty  camels  pafs  along,  conducted  by  the  Arabs,  who  are  a black 
and  cruel  nation.  Thefc  camels  carry  allies,  which  they  make  of  a certain  herb  that  is 
burnt  in  thofe  parts.  They  lay  them  in  great  heaps  in  certain  pits,  wherein  they  are 
hardened,  and  furnifh  hereby  Venice,  and  moft  part  of  Europe,  with  a great  quantity  of 
matter  to  make  very  fine  glades.  1 alfo  took  much  pleafure  to  view  a green  field,  which 
might  have  been  taken  for  a green  andfpacious  gardcn,fo  well  was  it  filled  with  mulberry 
and  orange  trees,  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  not  to  fpeak  of  many  other  fruit  trees,  which  are 
as  common  there  as  elms,  poplars,  chefnut,  and  walnut-trees,  with  us. 

Tripoli  is  fituated  on  the  foot  of  a mountain,  in  fight  of  the  fea  ; there  is  about  it 
a fortrefs  upon  a rock,  that  commands  it  entirely.  This  city  abounds  in  many 
things,  and  is  fullof  traffic ; its  principal  commodity  is  filk,  fpun  cotton,  raifins,  foap, 
tallow-candles,  winch  are  there  made  very  good.  There  are  at  leall  five  hundred  Jews 
in  that  town,  for  tRe  Ynoft  part  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  crafty  in  the  way  of  trade, 
always  ready  to  cheat  the  Chriftians,  particularly  the  Italian  merchants,  who  are  there 
but  a few,  fince  the  Venetians  quitted  thofe  parts,  and  fail  for  Scanderoon.  They  have 
no  other  church  here  but  a little  chapel,  which  is  in  one  of  their  houfes,  and  for  the 
mod  part  have  no  priell  to  officiate  therein.  There  you  may  find  abundance  of  Greeks 
and  Maronites,  the  firft  of  which  live  in  the  town,  the  other  lodge  w ithout  in  a fmall 
village  that  is  about  it.  The  Turks  are  there  in  greater  numbers  than  any  other 
nation,  and  wear  a white  turban  ; the  Jews  have  ordinarily  a red  bonnet  half  a foot  high, 
flat  and  round;  the  Italian  Chriftians  and  Greeks  wear  a hat,  or  black  bonnet;  the 
Maronites  a flreaked  turban,  or  bonnet,  of  a different  form  from  that  of  the  Jews.  They 
all  wore  formerly  a turban  with  this  foie  difference,  that  the  Turks  had  a white,  the  Jews 
a yellow,  and • Chriftians  a ftriped  one;  but  the  abufe  crept  amongft  the  Jews,  who 
began  to  wear  fuch  great  ones,  as  if  they  feemed  willing  to  cope  in  grandeur  with  the 
great  Ottoman  figniors,  wherefore  it  has  been  fo  ordered,  that  none  but  Turks  fhould 
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wear  the  turban.  The  Jews,  by  reafon  hereof,  have  difcontinued  it  entirely ; the  Chrif- 
tians  have  not  the  right  one,  but  content  themfelves  to  have  upon  their  bonnets  fome 
turns  of  a driped  clotn,  in  form  of  a turban.  There  are  alfo  many  Turks  and  Arabs 
of  mean  condition,  who  do  the  fame  thing  with  white  Huff.  We  lodged  with  a Ve- 
netian merchant,  who  was  a rich  man,  and  knew  our  company  in  a more  particular 
manner  ; he  received  us  with  much  charity  and  civility  ; he  put  my  comanion,  who  was 
fick,  upon  a bed  forthwith,  and  caufed  him  to  be  ferved  with  every  thing  neceiTary  for 
him.  1 went  into  the  cudom  houfe  to  take  out  that  which  I had  brought  from  Italy, 
part  whereof  was  to  be  prefented  to  the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  on  behalf  of  the 
pope,  and  the  reft  to  be  diftributed  amongd  their  churches ; the  whole  confided  of 
loine  cafes,  one  whereof  was  filled  with  church  ornaments,  and  a patriarchal  veil  made 
all  of  cloth  of  gold  and  filver  of  great  value.  1 did  all  that  ever  I could  to  hafien  my 
journey  to  Mount  Libanus,  for  there  was  but  twenty  miles  from  Tripoli  to  the  place 
where  the  patriarch  made  his  refidence ; but  I was  obliged  to  fojourn  there  for  three 
days,  in  which  time  I obferved  that  oxen  carried  burdens  upon  their  backs  like  camels, 
mules,  and  affes,  as  wood,  or  any  other  necefTary  commodity  ; infomuch,  that  faying 
feemed  to  me  no  longer  true. 

Opt  at  Ephippia  bos  piger  : Optat  arare  caballus. 

However,  I know  full  well,  that  they  till  their  ground  with  horfes  in  a great  part  of 
France,  the  which  they  pra&ifed  alfo  then  in  Syria,  becaufe  of  a certain  dillemper 
that  had  almolt  dedroyed  all  their  oxen.  I was  obliged  to  Ihut  myfelf  in  the  houfe 
fior  mod  part  of  the  day,  not  daring  to  be  known  in  that  country  ; neverthelefs  I was 
very  defirous  to  inform  myfelf  of  their  cudoms  and  manner  of  living.  I mounted  in 
the  evening  up  the  terrace,  to  take  the  air,  and  view  the  town  as  well  as  I could  ; 
I perceived  the  Jewidi  women  upon  the  terraces  of  the  neighbouring  houfes,  and  eafily 
comprehended  by  that,  that  the  place  where  David  fawBathdieba  was  but  a terrace  of  the 
lame  falhion  as  that  on  the  top  of  the  houfe,and  there  is  much  appearance  that  thefe  fort 
of  terraces  were  in  ufe  at  that  time.  I will  fpeak  no  more  of  the  other  particulars  I ob- 
ferved in  that  city,  both  at  this  time  and  the  other,  Iwas  obliged  to  return  back  this  way, 
for  that  I am  unwilling  to  interrupt  my  hidory  of  the  Maronites,  which  ought  fpeedily 
to  follow ; but  I will  fird  exhibit  fomewhat  1 have  feen  and  learnt  of  the  manner  of 
living  of  the  Turks  in  that  country. 


Chap.  VII.  — The  Fajhion  of  tbt  Turks  Habits. 

THE  Turks  (have  all  their  hair,  yet  there  are  many  of  them  leave  fome  growing  on 
the  crown  of  their  heads,  which  makes  a kind  of  a tuft ; they  do  not  lhave  tneir  beards 
at  all, but  cad  off  the  ends  only  of  that  on  the  upper  lip:  long  beards  are  much  in 
edeem  amongd  them,  and  the  longer  and  larger  they  be,  the  more  edimable  are  they. 
Wherefore  it  is  one  of  the  greated  menaces  that  can  be  made  to  anyone,  to  threaten 
him  with  the  cutting  off  of  his  beard,  although  this  threat  is  ordinary  enough  amongd 
them.  They  wear  upon  their  head  a bonnet,  which  they  call  Takia,  and  which  is 
made  of  cloth  or  filk  intermixed  with  cotton,  and  place  very  neatly  at  the  top  a long 
and  fine  cloth  of  white  cotton,  which  they  call  Seda ; whereof  they  make  a great  or 
fmall  turban,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon.  Thofe  who  are  above  others,  in 
refpecl  of  birth  or  dignity,  carry  a great  one  ; and  there  are  fome  who  have  them  of 
an  exreflive  bignels.  Their  fluffs,  as  well  as  other  veds,  are  made  without  collars, 
and  for  the  mod  part  of  white  cotton  ; there  are  fome  who  wear  blue  ones,  with  very 
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wide  fleeves,  inforauch  that  all  the  arm  feems  almoft  naked.  The  lower  part  of  their 
fhifts  is  not  at  all  wide,  at  lealt  they  feem  as  fewed  together  at  the  end  when  they  wear 
no  drawers,  and  for  that  purpofe  they  make  them  large.  Their  veils  ordinarily  are  a 
little  longer,  and  hang  down  to  the  ground.  The  vulgar  wear  commonly  white,  or  of 
fome  other  colour,  but  feldom  black  and  green,  perhaps,  becaufe  the  Franks  wear 
ordinarily  black,  and  that  green  is  the  colour  of  them  of  the  race  of  Mahomet,  who, 
they  lay,  ufed  to  be  dreffed  in  that  colour.  Hence  it  comes,  that  none  but  thole  of 
his  race  wear  any  green  turban,  or  a fmall  piece  of  that  colour  fattened  to  the  white. 
The  Chrillians  dare  not  have  their  cloaths,  bonnet,  or  any  other  thing  about  them  of 
that  colour ; they  have  two  veils,  the  nethermoll  has  a girdle  to  tie  about  it,  and  the 
upper  is  the  Spain  or  Abb  : they  call  it  the  Spain  when  the  cloth  is  made  of  fine  wool, 
and  well  wrought,  as  with  us  in  Italy,  for  they  are  not  fo  induftrious  as  we  in  thofe 
countries.  The  Abb  is  more  llightly  woven,  and  confills  of  coarfer  wool ; it  is  ffriped, 
and  divided  with  long  and  broad  black  and  white  llreaks.  The  girdle  of  the  nether 
vefl  is  made  of  thick  narrow  linen  cloth,  about  three  fingers  broad,  and  long  enough 
to  come  two  or  three  turns  about ; or  of  a leathern  firing : one  may  fee  fome  of  thefe 
girdles  made  of  very  fine  filk,  curioufly  wrought.  They  cover  their  legs  with  Urge 
drawers,  which  are  made  of  fine  linen  cloth,  or  Huff,  and  defcend  down  to  the  feet, 
which  are  naked,  in  Ihoes  of  black  leather,  or  Spanilh  goat’s  leather  of  another  colour, 
particularly  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  to  the  end  they  may  walh  tbemfelves  with  greater 
facility  before  their  prayers.  The  form  of  their  (hoes  differ  not  from  ours,  but  they 
are  not  fo  neat  and  handfome,  and  have  an  higher  inftep ; there  is  a little  piece  of 
leather,  two  or  three  fingers  long,  that  fences  for  a firing,  fattened  on  each  fide  to  the 
ears  of  the  (hoes,  with  a button  in  the  middle.  But  the  flippers  are  much  unlike  ours, 
they  wear  them  with  (hoes,  and  without ; you  cannot  know  them  to  be  flippers,  they 
are  fo  much  like  unto  Ihoes,  unlefs  they  cover  lefs  of  the  feet  before,  for  they  do  no 
more  but  hide  the  toes,  and  rum  upwards  very  much  ; moreover,  their  fides  are  not  fo 
high  as  thofe  of  the  {hoes,  and  under  the  foie  they  place,  inllead  of  a heel,  a little  piece 
of  iron  in  form  of  a crefcent,  which  ferves  inllead  of  leather,  and  makes  much  noife 
in  going.  They  wear  no  hats  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  rain,  but  have  a piece  of 
fluff  extended  over  their  turban,  which  is  done  fo  handfomely,  that  when  it  is  gathered 
at  the  top  and  enlarged  below,  you  would  take  it  for  a monk’s  hood  ; neverthelefs 
they  make  ufe,  againit  the  rain,  of  a long  cloak  llightly  made  in  the  country,  which 
keeps  out  the  water  very  well ; it  hangs  down  as  far  as  the  middle  of  their  leg,  and 
together  with  their  hood  upon  the  turban,  ferves  them  not  only  in  travelling,  but  alfo 
in  the  town.  Thofe,  which  have  none  of  this  fort,  wear  a good  thick  cloth,  which  hath 
long  and  large  fleeves ; others  are  content  with  their  Abb,  which  alfo  keeps  out  the 
rain. 

The  women  wear  alfo  fluffs,  veils,  drawers,  Ihoes  and  flippers,  only  that  inllead  of 
the  Spain,  or  Abb,  they  have  a veil  fomewhat  Ihorter  than  that  of  the  men.  They  wear 
upon  their  head  a toque  of  cloth  or  filk,  ordinarily  red  or  blue,  which  they  adorn  with 
work  of  gold  and  filver ; their  hair  being  gathered  into  treffes,  hangs  behind  their 
ihoulders,  bound  with  ribband,  or  fome  other  Huff;  you  cannot  fee  it  curled  at  top 
with  them,  nor  any  the  like  vanity ; their  countenance  appears  natural,  and  without 
painting ; they  wear  rings,  pendants  in  their  ears,  bracelets,  wherein  there  is  fome 
medley  or  other,  as  poliftied  iron,  or  pewter,  or  ladn,  or  a good  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  woman  and  her  condition.  Thefe  bracelets  are 
three  or  four  fingers  broad,  and  are  not  compofed  of  divers  rings  as  ours,  but  of 
one  plate  of  metal,  with  but  little  form ; and  they  not  only  wear  them  about  their  arms, 
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but  alfo  legs,  near  to  their  feet ; not  that  they  can  be  feen  in  the  flreets  dreffed  in  this 
manner ; for,  when  they  go  out  of  their  houfes,  they  wrap  themfelves  fo  clofe  up  in  a 
linen  or  cotton  cloth,  that  thofe  that  look  upon  them  cannot  fee  as  much  as  their  hand*, 
although  they  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  their  arm  and  hand.  Yet  their  faces  are  no 
more  feen,  for  they  are  fo  careful  to  hide  them  with  a black  and  white  cloth,  that  there 
remains  only  but  a little  cleft  before  their  eyes  for  them  to  fee  through.  Sometimes  they 
cover  their  faces  with  black  crape,  very  tranfparent,  through  which  they  can  fee  others, 
without  being  feen  themfelves.  This  is  the  manner  of  the  women’s  going  abroad,  be 
they  Jews,  Greeks,  Syrians,  or  Turks,  that  they  may  the  more  conveniently  go  along 
the  dreets.  When  they  be  wet  or  dirty,  they  wear  bulkins  of  Spanifh  goat’s  leather, 
which  reach  up  as  far  as  the  knee,  and  fo  tucking  up  their  cloaths  on  each  fide,  they  pals 
through,  without  being  at  all  wet,  or  bedaubed  with  dirt.  The  Maronites  have  other 
cufloms,  of  w’hich  we  lhall  fpeak  hereafter. 

Chap.  VIII.  — Of  the  Belief  of  the  Turks. 

ONE  need  not  doubt,  but  that  thofe  hearts  which  have  not  the  true  worlhip  of 
God,  nor  the  knowledge  of  his  faith,  have  expelled  virtue  to  replenifli  themfelves  with 
all  manner  of  vice;  it  is  this  which  I have  manifeftly  known  amongft  thefe  nations, 
who  indeed  confefs  that  our  Lord  was  an  holy  man,  and  a great  prophet,  which  makes 
them  honour  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  burn  lamps  there,  as  may  be  feen  ftill  at  Beth- 
lehem, but  they  believe  not  that  he  was  God,  nor  the  Son  of  God  ; neither  will  they 
believe  he  died  upon  the  crofs,  for  they  fay  he  fubftituted  another  in  his  place,  and  for 
that  purpofe  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  palling  through  a hole,  or 
large  cranny,  which  was  above  the  place  where  he  was  retired  that  night  to  pray,  and 
that  he  appeared  not  fince  that  time.  They  worlhip  no  other  but  Mahomet,  whom 
they  pretend  to  be  a greater  prophet ; and  it  were  fcarce  credible  with  what  devotion 
and  magnificence  they  guard  his  tomb  at  Mecca,  what  expence  they  are  at  to  receive 
them  that  come  to  vifit  it,  and  in  what  degree  of  fan&ity  they  are  held  who  perform 
this  pilgrimage,  particularly  thofe  who  are  bom  by  the  way.  They  bear  all  the  name 
of  Sccrif,  which  fignifies  great  faint ; they  alfo,  as  all  other  nations,  have  priefts,  which 
they  call  Santons,  taking  for  that  purpofe  the  moll  zealous  obfervers  of  their  law, 
although  the  bell  of  them  are  no  lefs  vicious  than  the  reft.  This  is  the  ceremony 
they  obferve  at  the  creation  of  their  pried ; they  caufe  them  to  come  into  the  prefence 
of  the  people,  and  extolling  their  zeal  and  virtue,  they  add,  that  they  have  regard 
thereunto,  and  fo  make  them  Santons.  Then  all  the  company  prefently  run  to  kifs 
their  hands,  and  fo  after  this  ceremony  they  become  prietti  Their  office  is  to  apply 
their  cares  to  the  mofques,  and  there  is  none  but  refpeds  them,  even  to  the  fultan 
himfelf.  Befides  thefe  Santons,  they  have  alfo  amongd  them  other  inconfiderable  perfons, 
who  appear  all  (laffied,  hacked,  and  half  naked,  carrying  for  the  mod  part  a dick  in 
their  hands,  to  which  are  fadened  rags. 

The  Turks  have  beads  which  they  tell  over ; they  carry  them  in  their  hands,  or 
hung  at  their  girdle,  but  they  are  much  different  from  ours,  for  each  bead  of  theirs  is 
of  the  fame  bignefs,  and  have  none  of  that  diftinfbon  we  have  of  the  tenth  in  ten 
beads,  although  they  are  compofed  of  fix  tens.  They  have,  moreover,  another  kind  of 
beads,  which  are  divided  into  three  parts  with  fmall  threads,  becaufe  this  fort  is  greater 
than  others,  confiding  of  an  hundred  grains,  yet  they  employ  no  more  time  than 
we  in  telling  them  over ; but,  on  the  contrary,  have  fooner  done,  becaufe  they  fay  not 
at  each  bead  a whole  prayer,  but  thefe  words,  Stafurla,  i.  e.  “ Praife  be  to  God or. 
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«tfe,  Effebh  I.’allah,  Elmavd  L’allah ; which  fignifies,  “ Praife  to  God,  Glory  to 
God."  They  are  not  fuffered  to  eat  pork,  nor  to  drink  wine.  See  the  rcafon  why 
Mahomet  forbad  them  the  ufe  of  pork : when  he  had  hidden  under  ground  fome 
veflels  full  of  water,  to  perform  a miracle  like  unto  that  of  Mofes,  to  (hew  thereby 
that  he  was  a great  prophet,  it  happened  that  this  animal,  which  digs  always  in  the 
■earth,  fpoiled  all  this  myftery.  As  for  wine  he  forbad  it,  for  that  being  entered  into 
a village,  accompanied  with  fome  foldiers,  they  prefled  him  to  pay  for  their  drink,  and 
being  drunk,they  would  have  compelled  him  to  grant  them  the  ufe  of  the  women  of  that 
place  ; and  having  refufed  it,  whether  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  grant  it,  they 
thereupon  abufed  him  ; in  confideration  therefore  of  thefe  two  accidents,  he  forbad 
pork  and  wine  to  his  followers.  Neverthelefs,  there  are  but  a few  perfons  of  quality 
that  obferve  this  forbiddancc ; the  reft  of  the  people  covet  it  with  eagernefs.  and  drink 
it  without  water,  which  is  the  reafon  that  you  may  meet  all  day  long  with  drunken 
folks,  but  they  are  not  punilhed.  They  have  ftrange  liberty  to  fin,  from  whence  pro- 
ceeds infinity  of  villainies,  for  that  they  believe,  in  walhing  their  feet,  they  cleanfe  alfo 
their  fouls  of  all  pollution.  They  acknowledge  no  other  confeflion,  but  a fniall  pitcher 
of  water,  which  they  referve  to  that  purpofe  ; and  they  imagine  they  can  be  faved  by  fo 
eafy  a means.  They  believe  alfo,  that  we  who  are  Chriftians,  can  be  faved  by  our 
law,  but  they  condemn  all  other  religions.  They  have  for  that  effect  a pleafant  ftory, 
faying,  that  at  the  higheft  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerufalem,  oppofite  to  mount  Olivet,  there 
is  a piece  of  a pillar  that  (lands  a little  out  of  the  wall,  where  there  will  be  a little  gate 
for  an  entrance  into  the  faid  column ; that  Mahomet  and  Jefus  Chrift  will  come  to 
univerial  judgment,  that  the  firft  will  (land  upon  that  pillar,  and  the  other  oppofite  to 
him  on  mount  Olivet ; that  both  of  them  will  hold  in  their  hand  a cord,  which  will 
be  extended  over  the  valley  of  Jehofaphat ; that  all  mull  walk  upon  that  cord,  and 
that  we  and  they  (hall  go  fafely  thereon  into  paradife,  each  being  aflilted  by  his  pro- 
phet ; but  with  this  difference,  that  in  paradife,  where  flow  rivers  of  honey,  they  (hall 
enjoy  all  forts  of  pleafure,  as  well  in  eatir.g  and  drinking,  as  in  the  ufe  of  beautiful 
women  ; and  inftead  of  that,  we  (hall  ferve  them  with  horfes  and  mules  to  ride  upon. 
And  finally,  that  the  Jews,  and  all  other  fefts,  (hall  fall  under  the  cord  into  hell,  where 
they  /hall  fuffer  eternal  punilhment. 

Chap.  IX.  — My  Arrival  at  Mount  Libanut , and  bow  I was  retched  by  the  Patriarch , 
and  of  the  Difficulties  I found  in  my  firfl  Conference  with  him. 

I MUST  now  return  to  my  voyage,  from  whence  I have  fomewhat  digreffed.  Find- 
ing myfelf  out  of  the  danger  of  Tripoli,  I departed  from  thence  on  the  laft  day  of 
Augult,  three  hours  before  fun-fetting,  and  being  accompanied  with  divers  perfons  of 
that  country  I was  going  to,  1 mounted  on  a little  afs  that  went  rarely  well,  and  taking 
our  way  towards  the  mountain,  we  travelled  as  long  as  day  lafted ; but  as  foon  as 
night  approached,  we  refted  ourfelves  in  a village  appertaining  to  the  Maronites,  where 
after  having  made  an  ordinary  repaft,  we  lay  upon  mats  extended  over  a terrace,  and 
refted  ourfelves  there  for  the  fpace  ot  fix  hours ; then  journeying  through  rough,  deep, 
and  uneven  ways,  we  arrived  in  nine  hours  at  a place  called  Eden,  which  in  the  Hebrew, 
fignifies  “ a place  of  pleafure  and  delight  j”  there  we  refrelhed  our  beads,  which  were 
wearied.  We  performed  the  reft  of  our  journey  after  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over,  and 
arrived  on  the  firft  of  September,  at  fun-fetting,  at  the  monaftery  of  Caunubin,  where 
refides  the  patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  towards  which  place  his  holinefs  had  fent  me. 
My  arrival  was  as  unawares,  yet  there  were  divers  priefts,  and  fome  other  perfons,  that 
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came  pretty  far  to  meet  me  on  behalf  of  the  patriarch,  who  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed 
for  a whole  year  pad,  bccaufe  of  his  age  and  infirmity.  I was  conduced  to  the  monaf- 
tery,  where  I was  received  with  great  demonllrations  of  joy,  and  with  the  found  of  three 
considerable  bells,  which  they  have  there  by  a particular  privilege.  I went  firft  to  the 
church,  and  afterwards  to  the  patriarch’s  houfe : I found  the  church  pretty  enough,  but 
a little  dark,  and  ill  ordered.  As  to  the  patriarch,  1 accoftcd  him  in  a little  chamber 
which  had  no  hangings,  becaufe  he  made  profeflion  of  a monadic  life,  and  that  the  inia- 
tiable  avarice  of  the  Turks  differed  him  not  to  be  better  accommodated.  I found 
him  fitting  upon  his  bed,  with  his  patriarchal  turbant  in  his  hand  ; and,  after  I had  made 
him  my  obeifancc,  I prefented  him  with  his  holinefs’s  brief,  which  he  very  devoutly 
kiffed,  and  placed  afterwards  upon  his  head,  which  is  a mark  of  refpeft  in  that  country. 
He  obferved  the  fame  ceremony  when  I gave  him  the  cardinal  protestor’s,  and  our 
general’s  letters;  he  enquired  after  their  health  with  demonllrations  of  a grand  affec- 
tion, and  I entertained  him  with  the  good  intention  of  his  holinefs,  and  the  great  care 
he  took  both  of  his  perfon  and  the  whole  nation.  After  I had  fpent  fome  time  with  him, 

1 was  conducted  to  ("upper.  Next  day,  believing  that  father  Fabio,  whom  I had  left  fick 
at  Tripoli,  was  fomewhat  recovered  and  could  fit  on  horfeback,  1 fent  a good  mule  to 
carry  him  very  eafily  to  the  place  where  I was.  In  effefl,  he  arrived  there  three  days 
after,  but  he  was  fo  weak  (till  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  wherein  he  remain- 
ed fifteen  days,  and  indeed  he  never  was  well  fince  that  time. 

I began,  after  the  fecond  day  of  my  arrival,  to  difeourfe  of  my  affairs  with  the  pa- 
triarch : I explained  unto  him  the  delign  of  my  voyage,  with  which  he  tellified  himfelf 
to  be  well  fatisfied.  However,  he  could  not  forbear  to  inform  me  of  two  things  which 
much  troubled  him  : the  firft,  that  his  holinefs  had  fent  him  only  but  a fimple  brief, 
inftead  of  addreffing  to  him  a large  and  folemn  bull,  which  might  authenticly  fet  forth 
the  antiquity  of  their  belief,  and  their  re-union  with  the  holy  fee,  as  the  popes  his  pre- 
deceffors  had  done ; that  it  would  have  been  great  confolation  to  the  bilhops  and  all  the 
people  that  (hould  fee  it ; and  that  he  had  fo  much  the  more  rcafon  to  expeft  it,  becaufe 
he  had  employed  the  precedent  year  a perfon  to  his  holinefs,  to  proftrate  himfelf  at  his 
feet,  and  to  render  him  in  his  own  name,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  all  the  nation,  the 
fubmillions  that  were  due  unto  him,  as  being  all  his  good  and  faithful  children.  He 
complained  alfo,  that  his  holinefs  had  made  him  no  anfwer  to  his  intreaty  of  being  con- 
firmed in  his  ancient  title  of  patriarch  of  Antioch. 

After  1 had  heard  thefc  complaints  with  attention,  I made  him  anfwer  as  I judged 
mod  proper  ; after  which  hefeemed  very  pleafant.  1 propofed  unto  him  afterwards  an 
overture  of  a fynod,  to  the  end  we  might  know  what  was  then  the  true  eftate  of  religion 
in  thofe  parts.  I added,  that  for  that  purpofe  he  needed  only  convocate  the  bilhops, 
which  might,  w ithout  danger,  render  themfelves  at  the  place  where  we  then  were.  This 
prepetition  gave  him  occafion  to  make  far  greater  complaints  than  before  ; he  fet  forth 
the  reafons  fie  had  of  an  heavy  complaining  againft  a fynod  that  had  been  held  fome  years 
before,  where  had  been  prefented  unto  him  and  to  the  bilhops  a blank  paper  to  fign, 
with  affurance  that  it  (hould  be  filled  up  with  nothing  but  what  (hould  be  good  and 
profitable  ior  the  nation,  and  that,  having  figned  it  with  much  facility,  they  had  been 
abufed ; for  that  thofe  who  required  this  figned  blank,  were  no  fooner  returned  to 
Tripoli,  than  they  filled  it  up  with  a great  number  of  errors,  and  confiderable  herefies, 
and  without  giving  information  hereof  to  any  one  of  the  fynod,  or  leaving  any  copy 
behind,  they  had  molt  malicioufly  defamed  them  to  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  ; that, 
out  of  the  (ear  he  had  of  the  like  inconvenience,  he  vigoroufly  oppofed  my  requeft  unto 
hint.  The  foundation  of  tiffs  complaint  appeared  fo  llrange  to  me  that  I could  fcarce 
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believe  it,  but  the  matter  of  fad  being  reported  by  fo  confiderable  aperfon  that  affirmed 
it,  and  being  alfo  confirmed  by  all  his  affiftants,  I durft  not  deny  it ; 1 endeavoured 
to  excufe  it  as  well  as  I could,  and  promifed  to  ufe  my  efforts  to  recall  this  writing,  to  the 
end  I might  appeafe  his  much  irritated  fpirits.  I aflured  him  alfo,  on  my  part,  that  I 
•would  undertake  nothing  without  his  participation  and  confent.  At  laff  he  prefented 
another  great  difficulty,  or  part,  of  the  war  that  raged  extremely  between  the  Turks  and 
Chriflians ; for  the  fultan  was  in  the  field  in  perfon  with  a puiflant  army,  which  render- 
ed the  execution  of  a fynod  exceeding  difficult,  for  it  was  dangerous  to  affemble  the 
principal  perfons  of  a nation  to  treat  at  that  conjuncture  with  an  envoy  of  the  pope. 
But  I fatisfied  alfo  the  patriarch  in  this  point,  telling  him  that  means  might  be  found  out 
to  affemble  them  under  other  pretences.  This  good  old  man  then  confented  to  my 
intreaty,  and  writ  to  the  bilhops  to  invite  them  to  a fynod ; but,  as  we  could  get  toge- 
ther but  two,  I thought  it  convenient  to  remit  that  affembly  till  another  time.  In  the 
mean  while,  I made  ufe  of  this  opportunity  to  vifit  the  deacons ; they  are  but  two  in 
number,  and  perform  the  office  of  fecular  magiftrates  to  govern  the  people,  judging 
their  differences,  and  treating  with  the  Turks  about  all  matters  that  regard  the  tributes, 
and  about  every  other  aflair  that  occurs.  The  principal  of  thefe  two  is  a man  of  great 
experience  and  penetrating  judgment,  who  is  expert  in  war,  and  well  inclined  to  reli- 
gion. He  approved  forthwith  of  my  defign,  and  was  willing  to  take  the  care  upon  him 
to  affemble  the  bilhops,  and  all  others  whomfoever  I pleafed,  although  he  was  then  fick 
of  a fever,  under  which  he  had  laboured  all  the  day.  He  affured  me,  he  would  render 
himfelf  (here,  with  the  other  deacon,  his  companion,  and  that  he  would  endeavour  1 
ffiould  receive  fatisfaftion  in  whatever  I propofed ; but  I judged  it  better  to  defer  the 
meeting  till  fuch  time  as  he  was  recovered,  and  that,  in  the  mean  while,  I might  inform 
myfelf  more  particularly  of  all  things. 

Chap.  X.-~Of  the  Cedars  of  Libanus  esrd  the  Holy  River,  and  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Ground  of  Mount  Libanus. 

I went  to  fee,  during  that  fpace  of  time,  the  cedar  trees,  which  were  not  very 
far  off ; they  Hand  upon  an  high  and  craggy  mountain,  and  are  called  faints,  becaufe  of 
their  antiquit)'.  And  the  natives  believe  they  are  ftill  the  fame  as  thofe  that  were  in 
Solomon’s  time,  which  is  the  reafon  they  vifit  them  with  great  devotion,  efpecially  on 
the  day  of  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord  ; at  which  time  they  fay  mafs  moll  folemnly 
at  the  foot  of  a cedar,  upon  an  homely  altar  of  Hone.  Moreover,  as  thefe  trees  are  but 
a few  in  number,  they  efteem  it  a miracle  that  they  cannot  be  reckoned  exa&ly.  I 
counted  twenty-three,  and  another  of  my  companions  but  twenty-one  ; and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  appearance  that  the  fame  root  fends  forth  in  fome  of  them  two  branches, 
which  are  fometimes  reckoned  for  one,  fometimes  for  two.  They  never  fell  them  to 
make  boards,  but  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  other  trees  for  common  ufes,  growing 
upon  two  other  mountains,  which  are  fituated  in  fuch  a manner  that,  being  joined  to  the 
former,  they  form  a kind  of  crofs.  That  which  they  call  the  mountain  of  faints,  forms 
the  top,  and  the  other  two  thefides.  They  affirm  that  certain  Turks,  who  fed  their 
flocks  thereabouts,  having  been  fo  impious  and  hardy  as  to  cut  down  fome  of  thefe  trees 
they  call  Saints,  were  punilhed  forthwith  with  the  utter  lofs  of  their  beads.  One  may 
alfo  fee  there  the  fpring  of  a rivulet,  which  the  inhabitants  call  the  Holy  River,  for  that  it 
takes  its  fource  from  the  mountain  whereon  grow  the  cedar-faints  in  a very  hidden  and 
delicious  place,  and  from  it  defcends  along  the  valley,  running  with  little  murmuring 
dreams  amongft  flint  Hones. 
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I was  very  much  fatisfied  to  have  fecti  the  forefiiid  place  ; and,  in  my  return  to  the 
monaftery,  where  refided  the  patriarch,  I informed  myfelf  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil, 
of  the  culloms  And  ways  of  living  in  that  country,  as  alfo  of  their  belief ; and  I endea- 
voured to  obferve  them  as  exaftly  as  poflibly  I could. 

All  the  country  con  Ails  of  ftony  and  high  mountains,  which  extend  from  north  to 
fouth ; it  is  alfo  a good  day’s  journey  in  breadth,  and  four  or  five  long  ; fo  that  in  cir- 
cumference it  may  be  fix  or  feven  hundred  miles.  Yet  thefe  mountains,  by  the  induftry 
and  labour  of  men,  feem  for  the  mod  part,  like  a plant,  for  they  gather  the  ftones  toge- 
ther in  feme  low  places,  which  are  difperfed  here  and  there,  and  raife  up  high  walls 
therewith ; and,  fo  proceeding  on  daily,  erect  others  therewith,  infomuch  that,  by  the 
force  of  levelling  mountains,  and  filling  up  of  the  vallies,  they  make  of  a barren  moun- 
tain a pleafant  champaign,  which  may  be  eaftly  cultivated,  and  fuch  as  is  very  pleafant 
and  agreeable.  This  country  abounds  in  corn,  excellent  wines,  oil,  cotton,  filk, 
honey,  wax,  wood,  favage  and  tame  animals,  and  efpecially  in  goats : as  for  final!  ani- 
mals there  are  but  a few,  becaufe  the  winter  there  is  very  iharp,  and  that  they  have  fnow 
continually.  They  have  a great  number  of  (heep,  big  and  fat  as  thofe  of  Cyprus.  As 
foon  as  you  pafs  Cyprus  there  are  no  more  hogs  to  be  feen,  becaufe  the  Turks  eat 
none ; but,  in  recompence  to  that,  you  (hall  find  a great  number  of  wild  boars  in  their 
forefts,  as  well  as  bears,  tigers,  and  other  the  like  animals. 

The  reft  of  the  country  is  filled  with  partridges,  which  are  big  as  hens  ; no  dove- 
houfes  are  to  be  feen  there,  nor  in  all  the  Levant,  but  there  are  abundance  of  pigeons, 
turtle-doves,  black-birds,  gnat-fnappers,  and  all  forts  of  birds.  There  are  alfo  eagles, 
and  many  fquirrels  to  be  feen.  They  never  ufe  fpadcs  to  their  vineyards,  but  they  cul- 
tivate them  with  their  oxen,  for  they  are  planted  with  ftraight  rows  of  trees  far  enough 
one  from  another.  They  ufe  no  props  to  fupport  the  trees,  but  let  them  creep  along  the 
earth  ; the  wine  that  is  produced  therefrom  is  delicate  and  exceeding  pleafant ; it  is  a 
very  furprifmg  thing  to  fee  the  bignefs  of  the  grape,  which  is  equal  to  a prune; 
and  I eafily  comprehended  in  feeing  of  them,  why  the  Hebrews  pulhed  forwards  with  fo 
much  palfion  the  conquefl  of  the  Land  of  Promife,  after  they  had  feen  the  grape  which 
the  foies  of  Jofhua  brought  back  from  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Thefe  mountains  abound,  therefore,  not  only  in  ftones  but  in  all  other  things  neceflary 
to  fupport  life  ; and  I doubt  not  but  that  they  are  embowelled  with  rich  mines.  There 
is  a certain  place,  a little  above  the  monaftery  of  Caunubin,  where  are  found  ftones  which 
give  light  like  unto  flambeaux,  which  apparently  difeover  that  they  are  compofed  of 
matter  full  of  fulphur  and  bitumen.  There  may  alfo  be  feen  in  other  places,  ground  fit 
for  the  production  of  iron.  As  I continued  on  my  journey,  the  deacon,  Jofeph  Cater, 
who  was  with  me,  aflured  me,  that  it  was  but  very  lately,  at  the  eating  of  a goat,  he 
found  all  her  teeth  of  a filver  colour.  This  confirms  that  which  1 obferved  in  Candia ; 
to  wit,  that  the  animals  that  live  on  Mount  Ida  eat  a certain  herb  which  renders  (heir 
teeth  of  a golden  colour,  which,  according  to  my  judgment,  cannot  otherwife  proceed 
than  from  the  mines  which  are  under  ground. 

Chap.  XI.  — Of  the  Citftrn  of  the  Maromtet , and  tf  their  Manner  of  Living. 

THE  Maronites  will  not  fuffer  the  Turks  to  live  amongft  them,  although  they  be  in 
all  the  reft  of  Syria,  fo  that  you  cannot  fee  one  there ; they  are  beholden  for  it  to  the 
great  care  of  their  deacons,  who  fpare  neither  their  purfes  nor  their  lives  to  that  purpefe. 
There  live,  therefore,  upon  their  mountains  no  other  than  the  Chriftians,  which  they  call 
Maronites,  who  have  taken  their  name  from  a certain  abbot  called  Maron,  whom 
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they  lent  to  Rome  to  the  pope  in  the  time  that  all  the  eaft  was  feparated  from  the  holy 
fee,  and  divided  it  into  divers  fetts.  This  abbot  returned  from  thence  with  the  title  of 
patriarch  over  them,  who  lived  firm  and  confiant  in  their  faith.  This  fame  perfon  led 
a religious  life,  fo  that  they  invoke  him  as  fuch  in  their  maffes.  They  do  not  inhabit 
great  cities  anti  magnificent  palaces,  but  little  villages,  whereof  there  is  a great  number, 
and  in  divers  places.  Their  houfes  are  mean  and  little  worth,  not  but  that  they  have 
noble  and  rich  perfons  amongll  them,  but  they  are  tyrannized  fo  over  by  the  Turks, 
that  they  are  court  rained  to  Ihun  all  manner  of  grandeur  and  ortentation ; they  make 
themfelves  poor,  that  they  may  fhun  ill  treatment,  and  they  affeS  alfo  to  go  meanly  clad. 
Their  habit  differs  not  from  that  of  the  other  Levantines,  which  confirts  of  a turban 
and  little  vert  that  defcends  down  to  the  knees,  or  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  fomo- 
times  they  wear  the  Spain  or  Abb  to  cover  it ; they  go  ordinarily  with  their  legs  naked, 
although  there  be  forne  who  have  drawers  on,  according  to  the  Turkilh  manner,  with 
fhoes.  The  arms  they  ufe  are  the  bow,  harquebus,  feymetar,  and  dagger  ; they  are 
very  tall  men,  of  a natural  fweetnefs,  docible  to  arms,  and  refemble  the  Italians  more  than 
any  other  nation.  They  ufe  no  tables,  nor  rtools  to  fit  on,  but  inrtead  thereof  fit  down 
crofs-legged  upon  mats  or  carpets  fpread  upon  the  ground,  and  there  eat  and  drink. 
Inrtead  of  a table-cloth  they  lay  a round  piece  of  leather,  and  cover  it  about  with 
bread,  though  there  be  but  two  or  three  to  eat.  They  fit  round,  and  put  the  vi&uals 
in  the  middle ; they  eat  juft  as  the  Turks  do,  making  no  ufe  of  napkins,  knives,  nor  fo 
much  as  forks,  but  have  only  very  pretty  wooden  lpoon3 ; and  when  they  .drink,  the 
glafs  goes  round.  If  any  one  eats  in  another’s  home,  it  is  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  that 
waits,  and  ferving  every  one  with  his  glals,  fo  that  he  has  no  manner  of  repofe  at  the 
table.  They  drink  often  ; however,  their  glaffes  are  but  fmall.  The  more  they  drink 
the  more  honour  they  think  they  do  to  their  hoft ; and  although  the  leather  that  ferves 
for  a table-cloth  be  taken  up,  yet  they  ceafe  not  to  drink  as  long  as  there  is  any  wine  in 
the  veffeL  Thefe  leathern  table-cloths  are  neatly  folded  up  with  the  drawing  of  a fmall 
cord  that  is  round  about  them.  If  any  one  comes  in  after  they  are  fet  at  table,  when 
he  has  faluted  the  company,  he  fits  down,  eats  and  drinks  without  any  more  ado,  and 
it  were  a great  incivility  to  do  otherwife.  They  ufe  no  fheets  to  their  beds  they 
Deep  in,  but  only  cotton  coverlets ; each  fallens  a firing  to  the  coverlet,  and  fo  lies 
under  it. 

When  they  make  any  bargain,  they  ufe  great  fimplicity,  for  they  have  no  feriveners 
to  draw  writings,  but  they  t ake  one  another’s  words,  or  a fimple  piece  of  paper,  or  elfe 
truft  to  the  faith  of  feme  witnefs,  and  ufe  the  fame  manner  at  the  making  of  their  wills. 
They  content  not  themfelves  to  weep  only  for  the  dead,  but  make  hideous  cries  and  la- 
mentations, and  ceafe  not  furioufly  to  agitate  their  bodies  here  and  there.  They  drefs 
no  victuals  for  feme  time  in  the  houfe  of  the  deceafed,  but  their  relations  and  friends 
fupply  them  ; wherefore,  at  the  ufual  times  of  repaft,  you  (hall  fee  many  women  enter 
with  baikets  on  their  heads  full  of  victuals,  and  the  men  come  foon  after  to  comfort  the 
relations  of  the  deceafed,  and  to  eat  with  them. 

Thefe  people  let  their  beards  grow,  and  lhave  their  heads,  which  is  the  reafon  that 
they  never  uncover  them,  no  more  than  the  other  nations  of  the  Levant.  They  highly 
refpefl  their  priefts,  and  when  they  meet  them  they  kifs  their  hand,  and  the  prieft  gives 
them  the  benedifb'on,  forming  the  fign  of  the  crofe,  accompanied  with  certain  words 
over  them.  If  they  have  a prieft  at  their  table,  they  make  him  drink  firft  ; befide*,  he 
drinks  alfo  laft,  in  reciting  certain  orifons,  and  no  body  is  fuffered  to  drink  after  him. 
If  they  mount  on  horfeback  to  go  feme  journey,  they  prefent  themfelves  civilly  to  a 
priett,  praying  him  to  grant  them  the  benediction,  and  recite  over  them  feme  prayers 
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T»fore  they  fet  forth  on  their  journey.  The  ufe  of  incenfe  is  very  common  amongft 
them,  for  they  are  not  only  ferved  therewith  in  the  churches,  but  alfo  at  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  their  repafts,  when  they  crave  a blefling  upon  their  vi&uals,  and  return 
God  thanks  for  the  lame.  If  at  any  time  a perfon  of  quality  comes  amongft  them,  or 
one  of  principal  degree  in  the  church,  a prieft  goes  before  to  receive  him  with 
incenfe. 

The  Maronite  women  are  civil  and  modeft,  their  manner  of  drefs  differs  not  much 
from  the  Italian,  their  apparel  defcends  to  the  ground,  and  covers  their  bread  and 
(houlders  entirely ; it  is  very  plain,  being  but  cloth  of  white  cotton,  or  at  beft  but  of  a 
violet  or  blue  colour,  and  fometimes  a little  wrought.  They  wear  upon  their  heads  a 
kind  of  linen  veil,  which  covers  all  their  hair  both  before  and  behind.  If  they  meet  by 
chance  with  a man  they  know  not,  they  fhun  him,  or  cover  their  faces  with  their  veil. 
There  are  many  of  them  who,  like  the  Turkifti  women,  wear  certain  bracelets  upon 
their  arms  and  legs,  and  others  of  the  form  of  a fillet  at  the  forehead,  with  fmall  pieces 
of  filver.  They  ufe  not  to  curl  their  hair,  nor  to  paint  their  faces,  neither  can  you  fee 
other  the  like  vanity  amongft  them  ; which  is  fo  much  the  more  commendable  in  them 
as  the  contrary  is  blame-worthy  in  our  European  dames. 

When  they  come  to  church,  they  place  not  themfelves  amongft  the  men,  nor  yet 
where  they  may  fee  their  faces,  for  all  the  men  fit  at  the  upper  part  of  the  church,  and 
they  day  near  to  the  door  for  to  get  firft  out  as  foon  as  fervice  is  done,  to  the  end  they 
may  not  be  fecn  of  any.  There  is  no  man  ftirs  from  his  place  till  they  be  all  gone  forth. 
The  country  is  altogether  free  from  debauched  and  common  women,  fo  that  you  can 
hear  thefe  no  manner  of  difeourfe  of  adulteries,  or  other  the  like  vices,  which  is  a parti- 
cular favour  of  God. 

Chap.  XII.  — Of  their  Sciences  and  Books,  and  of  their  Money  they  pay  to  the  Turks. 

THEIR  priefts  are  as  ignorant  as  the  common  people,  for  they  can  but  only  read  and 
write.  Thofe  amongft  them  are  efteemed  moll  learned  who,  befides  the  Arabic 
language,  which  is  the  mother  tongue,  have  fome  knowledge  in  the  Chaldee,  which  s 
regarded  by  them  as  the  Latin  is  by  us.  There  are  not  above  three  or  four  who,  being 
returned  from  Rome,  thoroughly  underftand  philofophy  and  theology ; but  we  hope  by 
the  help  of  God,  that  there  fhall  be,  for  the  time  to  come,  a greater  number  of  them, 
of  whom  there  is  great  care  taken  to  have  them  inftrufted  in  tne  college  that  has  been 
founded  for  them  at  Rome,  which  is  very  neceffary  for  thofe  parts.  They  have  no  con- 
venience nor  advantage  of  printing,  no  more  than  in  all  the  reft  of  the  Levant,  which 
might  have  been  of  great  ufe  to  publifh  and  multiply  their  books ; however,  I think  it 
a great  happinefs  to  this  nation,  and  alfo  to  all  Chriftianity,  for  that,  not  having  amongft 
them  any  knowing  perfons,  the  reft  of  the  Levant  bang  filled  with  Jews,  Turks,  Arme- 
nians, Neftorians,  Jacobites,  Diofcorians,  Eutychians,  Cophties,  Abyffmes,  Greeks, 
Georgians,  Melhites,  and  other  fe£ls,  their  wicked  books  would  multiply  too  fall  by  the 
help  of  printing  ; and  befides,  their  good  books  would  have  been  eafily  corrupted,  and 
Huffed  up  with  falfities  and  errors. 

They  write,  therefore,  their  books  in  manufeript,  although  that  is  not  totally  exempt 
from  danger,  for  that  the  tranferibers  can  add  thereto,  and  change  at  their  pleafure ; 
however,  that  requires  pains  and  much  time,  and  there  being  but  a few  feribes  in  thofe 
parts,  there  is  not  much  reafon  to  fear  it,  and  they  may  always  eafily  remedy  it.  They 
make  ufe  of  certain  canes  to  write  with,  not  knowing  the  ufe  of  goofe  quills,  and  other 
birds.  They  do  not  read  as  we  do,  from  the  left  to  the  right,  but  quite  contrary,  from 
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the  right  to  the  left,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews.  They  begin  alfo  their  books  as  they: 
do,  that  is  to  fay,  where  we  end  ; yet  they  obferve  not  altogether  the  manner  of  the 
Jews  writing,  to  wit,  from  right  to  left,  but,  turning  their  paper  fide-ways,  write, 
a-crofs. 

One  cannot  imagine  what  vaft  fums  the  Chriftians  of  mount  Libanus  pay  to  the  . 
Turks  ; befides  the  Carage,  which  is  an  ordinary  tribute,  they  make  daily  new  Avanges, 
and  continual  extortions.  The  Carage  is  great,  for  every  one  pays  feparately  for  his 
goods,  perfon,  and  his  religion.  The  lecond  tribute  amounts  to  fevemeen  crowns  a head, 
ns  well  for  children  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  as  for  men.  The  firft  is  a crown 
for  every  eight  feet  of  land  one  pofTefTeth.  The  emir  Elias,  the  governor  of  the  country 
for  the  fultan,  fends  to  gather  thefe  tributes ; and,  although  the  Grand  Seignior  hath 
fixed  the  fum  he  is  to  col  left  for  all  the  year,  yet  he  ceafeth  not  to  demand  more.  And 
the  receiver  comes  not  hither  funply  to  take  the  air ; if  they  do  not  pay,  forthwith 
comes  another  receiver,  who  augments  the  fum  ; the  which  they  call  the  Carage,  or 
Tribute  of  Solicitation,  and  the  longer  they  retard  the  payment  the  more  the  fum  in- 
creafeth.  Wherefore  it  comes  to  pafe  that,  if  any  one  has  not  his  money  ready,  he  is 
obliged  to  take  it  from  the  Turks  upon  very  great  intereft ; and,  if  he  finds  himfelf  un- 
willing to  accept  of  it  upon  the  conditions,  he  is  conftrained  to  fell  his  land  forthwith 
for  as  much  as  he  can  get  for  it ; infomuch  that  it  happens  oftentimes,  that  one  lofeth  a 
great  inheritance,  or  a tenement  of  four  or  five  thoufand  crowns  value,  for  a very  fin  all 
matter ; nay,  fometimes  for  a crown.  The  dead  pay  their  Carage  as  well  as  the  living,, 
for,  as  the  Grand  Seignior  efteems  himfelf  abfolute  mailer  of  the  country,  and  of  all  the 
eltates  of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  he  grants  only  the  ufe  of  them,  he  believes,  that  in 
cafe  of  mortality,  all  their  po Hellions  ought  to  return  to  him,  and  by  confequence  the 
right  heirs  or  teftators,  if  they  have  a mind  to  enjoy  them  peaceably,  ought  to  pay  him 
a certain  fum  proportionable  to  the  eftates  they  inherit.  Some  pay  ten  or  a dozen 
crowns,  others  forty  or  fifty ; and  it  amounts  fometimes  to  an  hundred  or  two  of  crowns, 
or  more.  There  is  a perlon  who  rangeth  the  country  up  and  down  continually,  for  to 
learn  who  are  dead,  to  the  end  he  may  raife  the  tribute.  If  any  one  has  been  lately 
interred  he  foon  perceives  it,  and  caufeth  them  alfo  oftentimes  to  open  the  graves,  to  fee 
if  there  be  any  newly  dead. 

Moreover,  if  any  one  has  bufinefs  neceflary  to  be  treated  about  with  the  Emir,  be  it 
to  demand  a favour  or  iuftice,  he  concludes  nothing  but  by  the  force  of  money.  No 
perfon  durft  appear  before  this  judge  without  large  fums  and  prefents  ; he  that  carries 
mod,  receives  rfno  ft  profit  * ana  it  is  almoft  incredible  how  much  money  he  fqueezetlr 
from  thefe  poor  people  in  a year,  nay  every  day,  fo  infupportable  is  the  tyranny  of  the 
Turks,  and  fo  miferable  is  the  condition  of  them  who  live  under  their  dominion.  The 
violence  is  too  great,  and  I cannot  believe  it  can  be  endured  any  long  time ; many  of 
them  are  already  withdrawn,  and  have  abandoned  their  lands  and  houles ; others  depart 
daily,  and  go  into  other  countries,  being  no  longer  able  to  indure  the  grand  impofitions 
wherewith  they  are  furcharged.  They  choofe  rather  to  live  in  the  poverty  and  afflict 
tions  of  a voluntary  banilhment,  than  to  remain  with  their  eftates  in  their  own  country, 
under  fo  infupportable  a tyranny.  Although  thefe  are  withdrawn,  the  Emir  pretends 
he  will  lofe  upon  that  confidcration  none  of  the  ordinary  tribute:  he  is  paid  yearly  by 
the  two  deacons,  two  thoufand  crowns  for  thefe  abandoned  eftates,  part  of  which  they 
pay  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  the  reft  is  paid  by  the  people,  to  the  end  he  fend  not 
any  Turks  into  thofc  places  for  to  poflefs  them ; but  I fiiall  no  longer  detain  the  reader 
with  the  relation  of  a thing  fo  fad  and  . deplorable. 
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Chap.  XIIL  — Of  tbeir  EcdefiaJKa  and  Religious. 

WE  mud  now  begin  to  fpeak  of  the  belief  and  religion  of  thefe  people ; and  for 
your  better  underllanding  you  mull  know,  they  have,  as  all  others,  laics,  ecclefiaftics, 
and  religious ; but,  having  fufficiently  fpoken  of  the  laics,  we  are  now  to  fay  fomething 
of  the  ecclefiaftics  and  religious. 

The  clergy  have  their  degrees,  as  well  facred  as  not  facred : this  pretty  hierarchy, 
which  has  been  eftablifhed  in  the  church,  is  perfectly  reprefented  in  the  perfon  of  the 
patriarch,  who  is  fubjeft  to  the  pope,  and  that  of  divers  bifhops,  and  of  a good  number 
of  priefts,  who  are  governed  by  the  bilhops.  The  patriarch  and  the  bilhops  keep  a per- 
petual  celibate,  and  there  are  none  but  the  monks  that  are  admitted  to  this  dignity,  for 
there  are  none  but  thefe  that  live  unmarried.  If  they  take  any  one  that  has  broken  this 
order,  they  lock  him  up  forthwith  in  a monaftcry,  and  he  eats  no  more  bread. 

There  are  two  forts  of  bifhops  amongft  them,  one  of  which  are  but  mere  abbots  of 
monafteries,  and  have  no  care  of  fouls  upon  them  ; they  have  neither  the  mark  nor 
epifcopal  habit,  but  are  dreffed  as  other  monks  are,  and  have  only  this  privilege,  that 
they  carry  the  mitre  and  crofs  in  frnging  of  mafs.  The  other  have  under  their  govern- 
ments the  greateft  churches,  and  wear  a veil  ncthermoll  altogether,  according  to  the 
mode  of  the  country,  and  over  that  a Spain,  or  violet-coloured  cloth,  which  defcends 
down  to  the  ground,  with  a very  great  blue  turban.  The  patriarch  is  clothed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  bifhops,  and  it  is  he  alone  that  hath  the  particular  jurifdiftion  of  all 
mount  Libanus,  excepting  fome  places  too  remote  from  him,  where  he  placeth  fome 
bifhop  for  that  end  ; but,  as  he  cannot  always  in  perfon  vifit  fo  great  an  extent  of  land, 
which  is  very  difficult,  he  keeps  by  him  two  or  three  bifhops,  one  of  which  applies  himfelf 
particularly  to  the  adminiftration  of  Caunubin,  where  the  patriarch  refideth,  and  to  col- 
left  the  taxes  and  revenues  of  the  country,  which  amount  to  three  or  four  thoufand 
crowns.  He  fends  the  other  here  and  there  into  different  places,  for  to  vifit  the  churches, 
and  fupply  their  neceffities.  There  are,  moreover,  three  other  bifhops  without  thefe 
mountains,  which  have  alfo  their  jurifdiftion  apart,  but  yet  with  a dependence  upon  the 
fame  patriarch  ; one  of  which  refides  at  Damas,  the  other  at  Aleppo,  and  the  third  in 
the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  Every  one  has  the  care  of  the  Maronites,  which  have  a dependence 
on  him. 

The  other  priefts,  and  with  much  more  reafon  the  deacons  and  fub-deacons,  can,  at 
leaft,  if  they  be  not  monks,  marry  before  they  receive  holy  orders,  which  they  are  the 
rather  conftrained  to  do,  becaufe  the  people  look  not  favourably  upon  them  if 
they  be  not  married,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  young ; and  the  bifhops  do  with  great  diffi- 
culty admit  them  into  orders,  if  they  confine  not  themfeives  into  the  monafteries  or  do 
net  marry.  The  deacons,  fub-deacons,  and  the  other  inferior  clerks,  have  no  other  habit 
but  foch  as  the  laics  wear.  The  priefts  are  not  diftin^uifhed  but  by  a blue  turban, 
which  they  wear  a little  lefs  than  that  of  the  bifhops  ; and,  as  to  the  reft,  they  do  no 
way  differ  from  others. 

The  religious  have  none  of  that  diftinftion  of  order  and  profelfion  that  is  ufed  clfe- 
where,  they  are  all  alike : I am  perfuaded  that  thefe  monks  are  the  remnants  of  thofe 
ancient  hermits  which  lived  feparate  from  mankind,  and  dwelled  in  great  numbers  in 
the  defarts  of  Syria  and  Palcftine ; there  are  excellent  authors  that  have  trrated  of  them, 
and  I believe  I have  myfelf  good  proofs  for  to  fupport  that  opinion. 

The  firft  are  the  places  of  their  abode  ; for  their  refidence  is  not  in  delicious  plains, 
or  on  pleafant  little  hills,  accommodated  with  agreeable  profpefts,  nor  in  well-peopled 
cities  and  places  frequented  by  men,  but  they  are  retired  to  the  moft  abftrufe  parts  of 
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thefe  mountain*,  feparated  from  all  commerce,  and  living  under  great  rock*  ; fo  that 
they  feem  to  dwell  in  grots  and  caverns,  fit  rather  for  wild  beads  than  habitations  for  men. 

Their  poor  and  ordinary  apparel  ferves  for  a fecond  proof : they  wear  but  a pitifal, 
ttnvaluable,  ill-fhaped  coat,  wherein  they  wrap  themfelves,  with  a black  caul  upon  their 
heads  ; and  this  veftment  defeends  only  from  the  fhoulders  to  the  girdle,  without  any 
thing  to  cover  their  fhoulders  withal ; neither  is  there  any  other  habit  cut  according  to 
the  fafhion  of  thefe,  that  are  ufed  amongd  all  the  community  of  their  religious. 

Their  manner  of  living  furnifhed  us  with  a third  proof:  they  live  only  upon  that 
which  the  earth  itfelf  produccth,  and  never  eat  any  flefh,  though  they  be  fick  and  in 
danger  of  death.  As  for  wine,  they  very  rarely  drink  any.  They  have  no  particular 
rules,  nor  written  conftitudons,  for  to  be  obferved  by  every  one,  as  may  be  feen  in  all 
other  religious  houfes  who  are  eftablifhed  to  live  in  community.  They  make  no  exprefs 
profeflion  of  the  three  vows  of  religion  ; to  wit,  poverty,  chadity,  and  obedience ; but, 
when  they  are  received  into  the  monadery  where  they  make  profeflion,  one  holds  a 
book  in  his  hand  and  reads  only  fomething  that  belongs  to  them,  advertifing  them,  that 
they  ought  to  live  in  continence,  and  adds  many  the  like  things.  Thefe  advertifements 
are  fufficient  to  make  them  keep  a perfect  chadity.  You  diall  never  hear  any 
fcandalous  or  ill  report  of  them,  although  they  continually  go  alone  up  and  down,  and 
day  oftentimes  many  days  together  out  of  their  monadery.  They  have  goods  and 
money  of  their  own,  and  can  difpofe  thereof  at  their  death.  If  they  have  no 
longer  a mind  to  day  in  the  monadery,  they  go  into  another,  without  the  leave 
of  their  fuperiors. 

In  the  fourth  place,  they  are  never  permitted  to  exercife  any  ecclefiadical  fun&ion  ; 
they  have  no  fpiritual  exercife  in  common  for  the  good  of  their  neighbour,  and  have  no 
power  either  to  preach  or  confefs,  fo  that  they  are  only  for  themfelves. 

In  the  fifth  place,  they  give  to  their  fuperiors  and  chiefs  the  name  of  Abbot,  as  the 
hermits  did  of  old. 

Finally,  I fhall  take  for  the  fixth  and  lad  proof,  the  name  they  bear  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Anthony ; and  it  is  this  that  ought  to  make  fome  impreffions  upon  the  fpirits  of  thofe 
who  would  fearch  out  the  caufe  why  thofe  religious  are  fo  called. 

Has  this  good  man  ever  founded  any  religious  houfe  for  to  live  in  community  ? Did 
he  not  live  a folitary  and  hermetical  life  in  the  defarts  of  Egypt,  exercifing  the  function 
of  abbot,  in  regard  to  thofe  that  led  the  fame  life  of  himfelf  ? There  is,  therefore,  rea- 
fon  to  believe  tkat  this  was  the  true  original  of  the  monks,  which  are  at  this  day  in 
mount  Libanus,  and  which  are  called  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony.  Many  have  imagined 
that  they  were  reduced  to  that  poverty  they  live  in,  through  the  continual  oppreflion  of 
the  Turks,  who  obliged  them  to  labour  and  cultivate  the  earth  ; but  I do  not  doubt  but 
that  was  the  end  of  their  conditution,  for  fo  much  as  the  holy  hermits  and  fervants  of 
God,  for  to  fliun  idlenefs,  and  gain  their  living  by  the  indudry  of  their  own  hands, 
accudomed  themfelves  to  labour  for  a good  part  of  the  day ; thele  fame  had  many  per- 
fons  under  them,  whom  they  employed  in  the  harded  labours,  and  they  contented  them- 
felvcs  to  carry  on  the  fame  and  render  it  lefs  painful.  As  to  their  hofpitality,  the  ufe 
whereof,  perhaps,  they  have  preferred  fince  their  foundation,  they  highly  exercife  it, 
efpecially  in  the  monadery  of  Caunubin,  where  there  is  kept  an  open  table  for  all  the 
year  round,  admittance  being  never  forbid,  not  only  to  the  Maronttes  and  other  Chrif- 
tians,  but  alfo  to  the  Turks,  and  all  comers,  who  are  welcome  to  eat  what  they 
pleafe,  which  is  the  caufe  of  vad  expence  unto  them ; for,  as  it  is  the  ordinary  refidence 
of  the  patriarch,  it  is  incredible  what  multitudes  are  drawn  thither  daily,  either  through 
neceffity,  curiofity,  bufinels,  or  fome  other  matter. 
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Chap.  XIV.  — Of  the  Errors  that  have  been  impofed  upon  them. 

I DISCOVERED,  with  much  evidence,  the  abufes  whereof  I am  about  to  fpeak, 
and  fome  others  of  the  fame  nature,  which  made  me  open  my  eyes,  and  apply  myfelf 
with  all  induftry  to  every  thing  that  might  regard  their  belief,  not  only  becaufe  thefe 
matters  were  of  very  great  importance,  being  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  but  alfo 
becaufe  I had  learned  that,  fome  years  part;,  they  had  been  attributed  unto  them  amongft 
other  errors. 

i.  That  there  was  in  Jefus  Chrift  but  one  nature,  to  wit,  the  divine. 

а.  That  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeded  only  from  the  Father. 

3.  That  all  the  Trinity  was  incarnated,  died  on  the  crofs,  and  rofe  again.  And  thofe 
that  attributed  thefe  errors  unto  them,  faid,  that  that  was  the  reafon  wny  they  added  to 
the  trifagion,  which  is  fung  by  the  angels,  Qui  natus  es  pro  nobis,  qui  erueijixus  es  pro 
nobis,  qui  furrcxijli  C3*  afcendijli  in  caelum  pro  nobis  miferere  nobis  ; as  if  they  retained  the 
ancient  errors  condemned  in  the  fifth  council  of  Conllantinople. 

4.  That  an  hulband  might  put  away  his  wife,  and  take  another,  if  Die  committed 
adultery,  or  for  other  reafons. 

5.  That  there  is  no  original  fin. 

б.  That  the  fouls  that  departed  from  their  bodies  faw  not  heaven  for  to  be  there  re- 
warded, nor  hell  to  be  there  punilhed,  but  that  they  attended  for  that  till  the  univerfal 
judgment : and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  remained  in  a place  where  there  Spas  neither 
grief  nor  joy. 

7.  That  it  is  lawful  to  deny  one’s  belief  outwardly,  and  alfo  by  words,  provided  it  be 
treafured  up  in  the  heart. 

8.  That  the  facrament  of  confirmation  was  not  difUnft  frombaptifm. 

9.  That  they  gave  the  eucharifi  to  young  children. 

Although  1 ufed  all  my  own  induftry  to  be  informed  of  thefe  errors,  and  employed 
others  for  that  purpofe,  yet  I could  never  difeover  but  two  of  them,  to  wit,  the  repudia- 
tion of  their  wives,  and  the  communion  which  they  gave  to  children.  I am  very  well 
fatisfied  that  the  firft  is  not  an  error,  whereof  the  whole  nation  ought  to  be  accufed, 
as  if  it  approved  of  this  divorcement,  but  an  accident  that  happened  two  or  three  times, 
which  had  been  fomented  through  the  violence  and  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  who  favoured 
the  defigRs  of  fome  profligates  who  had  put  away  their  wives  to  marry  others  of  whom 
they  were  enamoured.  Thefe  fort  of  people,  being  not  able  to  obtain  the  confenr 
of  the  patriarch  to  marry  them,  had  recourfe  to  the  Emir,  who  gave  them,  for  their 
money,  permiflion  to  do  it,  giving  them  his  letters  to  the  patriarch  to  excufe  them,  who 
diffembled  his  refentments  thereof  upon  juft  confiderations.  It  is  certain  that,  the  like 
cafe  happening  at  the  time  of  my  being  there,  the  patriarch  would  no  ways  confent 
thereto ; but,  not  being  able  to  remedy  it,  he  was  obliged  to  pals  it  by.  In  regard  to 
the  fecond  error,  it  is  common  to  all,  neither  can  it  be  efteemed  an  error,  nor  herefy, 
lince  the  church  hath  heretofore  pra&ifed  the  fame  thing  for  a long  time.  As  for  the 
other  errors,  l underftood  Tery  well  that  they  had  been  falfely  charged  with  them  ; 
however,  having  read  in  one  of  their  books,  1 know  not  what,  concerning  one  will  and 
one  operation  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  fome  other  impure  things,  I refolved  to  put  all  thefe 
articles  feparately  into  writing,  and  to  propofe  each  in  particular  to  the  fynod,  when  it 
fhould  be  afiembled,  before  it  came  to  the  reformation  of  abufes. 
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Chap.  XV.  — Of  the  AJfembUng  of  a Spied,  and  of  the  Profeffon  of  Faith  that  tvas 

made  there. 

AFTER  I had  informed  myfelf  of  all  things  as  well  as  poffibly  I could,  I applied  all 
my  cares  to  give  notice  forthwith  of  the  fynod,  for  which  I had  fuch  a deftre,  to  the 
bilhops,  two  deacons,  and  to  the  mod  underftanding  clergy.  They  aflembled  the  28th  of 
December,  which  is  the  1 8th  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Maronites,  who  have 
not  received  the  reformation  of  the  kalendar  of  Gregory  XIU.  The  patriarch  then, 
end  thofe  which  Were  fummoned,  finding  themfelves  together,  read  publicly  the  pope’s 
brief,  which  contained  my  million,  and  the  authority  I had  from  his  holinefs  ; and,  as 
every  one  remained  fdent,  I expofed  unto  them  at  large  the  reafons  that  had  moved  me 
to  convocate'thisafTembly.  1 reprefented  unto  them  tne  importance  of  it,  and  entertained 
them,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  great  care  and  affeftion  his  holinefs  had  towards 
them  ; then  I fpoke  a few  words  to  the  bilhops  in  particular,  touching  their  duty,  and 
the  charge  they  had  of  the  church. 

I divided  the  matters  to  be  treated  of  into  three  heads ; the  firft  whereof  related  to 
their  belief ; the  fecond  to  the  young  Maronites,  that  were  to  be  fent  from  that  country 
to  Rome  ; and  thirdly,  to  thofe  that  would  be  fent  back  again  from  Rome  unto  them. 
As  I was  ready  to  open  the  fynod  with  the  matters  that  regarded  the  belief  and  confor- 
mity of  their  religion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  I was  interrupted  by  the  patriarch,  who 
telhfied  his  having  received  much  difpleafure  about  a fynod  that  had  been  held  fome 
years  ago  from  Rome,  protefting  that  neither  he  nor  his  predeceflor  had  done  nor  ap- 
proved of  what  was  tranfafted ; whereupon  he  detefted  and  anathemized  the  errors 
which  had  been  impofed  upon  them  and  the  nation.  He  anathemized  all  thofe 
that  held  them,  or  had  ever  held  them,  aiTuring  us,  that  he  had  always  followed,  and 
would  Hill  for  the  future,  the  church  of  Rome.  To  which  words  the  prime  deacon, 
bang  tranfported  with  zeal,  added  thefe,  * Yes,  we  will  follow,  and  never  feparate  in 
any  part  from  it,  whatever  mifery  may  befall  us.’  Indeed,  I conceived  much  joy  to 
'fee  that  the  beginning  was  accompanied  with  fo  firm  a refolution,  and  fuch  great  ftead- 
faftnefs  of  fpirit,  fo  that  it  encouraged  me  in  fuch  a manner,  that  I believed  I had  no 
farther  fcarch  to  make  to  render  me  certain  of  my  enquiries.  However,  to  be  more 
allured,  and  alfo  to  juftify  them,  I applied  myfelf  to  examine  all  the  errors,  one  after 
another,  and  that  every  one  in  particular  (hould  declare  his  belief.  All,  with  one  con- 
fent  agreed,  without  any  difpute  or  controvcrfy,  and  made  profellion  together  of  the 
following  articles. 

L That  there  is  in  Jefus  Chrift  but  one  perfon  which  is  divine,  with  two  natures,  two 
wills,  and  two  operations ; one  of  which  is  divine,  the  other  human.  It  was  a great 
comfort  to  me  to  fee  in  all  their  books  very  ample  teftimonies  of  this  truth ; I found 
alfo  particular  works  compofed  upon  this  fubjed,  which  were  well  handled,  and  filled 
with  a great  number  of  authorities  drawn  from  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  as  well  as 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers. 

II.  That  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  Son,  as  from  the  only  prin- 
ciple ; that  which  is  read,  not  only  by  them  in  divers  places  of  their  books,  but  alfo  fuch 
as  is  rehearfed  by  them  in  the  creed,  Qui  efl,  patre  & filio  procedit. 

III.  That  the  Son  alone  was  incarnated,  and  not  the  whole  Trinity ; as  alfo  who  was 
born,  died,  who  rofe  again,  and  who  afeended  into  heaven ; and,  for  that  reafon,  they 
took  the  w >rd  Trifagion  two  manner  of  ways,  applying  it  fometimes  to  the  whole  Tri- 
nity, fometimes  to  the  fecond  Perfon  only  ; but,  when  they  took  it  for  the  firft,  they 
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added  It  not  at  all ; but  when  for  the  fecond,  they  added  it  by  coherence  to  the  in- 
carnation,  birth,  death,  and  other  the  like  things,  which  truly  agreed  with  Jefus 
Chrill.  , 

IV.  That  it  might  be  judged  by  the'r  actions,  that  they  acknowledged  a place  of 
purgatory,  and  original  fin ; that  the  firfl.  wras  fufficiently  fet  forth  by  their  alms 
and  prayers. 

V.  That  the  fecond  proved  ttfelf  plainly  by  the  baptifm  they  gave  to  little  infants, 
to  the  end,  that  being  wafhed  and  cleanfed  of  their  fins,  they  might  obtain  eternal  life, 
although  they  had  committed  no  a&ual  fin  that  required  their  being  waihed  and  cleanfed 
by  that  facrament,  knowing  that  St.  Augultine  made  often  ufe  of  that  argument,  to  prove 
that  fame  truth  againft  the  Pelagians  of  his  time. 

VI.  That  fouls,  generally  fpeaking,  when  they  depart  from  the  body,  go  llraight  to 
heaven  to  enjoy  bleffedncfs,  or  to  hell,  to  be  there  eternally  punilhed,  or  for  a time  to 
purgatory. 

VII.  That  it  is  never  lawful  to  deny  one’s  faith  in  words,  as  Jefus  Chrill  himfelf 
manifeftly  declared  : * He  that  denies  me  before  men,  him  will  I alfo  deny  before  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.’ 

VIII.  Finally,  that  in  marriage  they  permitted  fometimes  a reparation  of  living,  but 
that  nothing  but  death  was  able  to  diffolve  the  bond  of  matrimony,  in  fuch  a manner, 
as  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  hulband  to  efpoufe  another,  conformable  to  thofc  words  of 
Jefus  Chrill,  which  are  fo  exprelfed : * Whofoever  puts  away  his  wife,  and  marries 
another,  commits  adultery.’ 

I failed  not  to  objett,  and  fay  before  them,  thofe  books  wherein  I found  fome  errors : 
they  made  anfwer,  that  they  were  not  their  true  books,  but  that  they  had  been  malL. 
cioufly  contrived  by  the  Jacobins,  and  difperfed  amongll  their  nation;  that  as  to  the  reft, 
their  books  were  very  different,  and  that  the  pope  had  received  falfe  information  of 
them  ; which  fatisfied  me  fo  much  the  more,  becaufe  in  their  actions  I difeovered  that 
it  was  fo  in  effect.  I faw  in  their  books,  which  they  acknowledged  for  true,  nothing 
but  what  was  catholic ; and  as  others  have  not  made  that  diilindtion  with  exaftnefe 
enough,  one  ought  not  to  be  allonilhed,  if  they  return  to  Rome  with  fuch  contrary 
informations.  Wherefore  having  received,  by  what  is  here  demonllrated,  and  by  many 
other  enquiries  end  circumftances  tranfadlcd  in  this  fynod,  plenary  fatisfattion  of  the 
firmnefe  of  their  belief,  we  made  feveral  canons  to  reform  the  abufes  amongll  them, 
and  to  confirm  the  profeffion  they  made  here  of  their  faith,  and  added  what  other  things 
we  thought  neceffary  to  oblige  them  to  a firm  conltancy  therein. 

Chap.  XVI.  — Of  the  Maronitet  that  were  to  be  feni  to  Rom  ; and  of  thofe  that  Jhotdd 
return  from  thence  into  their  own  Country. 

I HAD  yet  faid  nothing  of  two  points,  that  belonged  to  my  cotnmillion ; the  firft 
had  regard  to  the  young  Maronites,  that  they  Ihould  be  fent  to  the  college  at  Rome, 
to  be inftr jfted  there;  and  the  fecond,  to  thofe  who  had  finilhed  their  Itudies  there, 
and  Ihould  be  fent  back  to  them  to  labour,  and  aflill  their  brethren  in  all  fpiritual  con- 
cerns. As  to  the  firlt,  we  encountered  no  difficulty  in  it ; for  fo  foon  as  we  declared 
our  defires,  it  wrs  unanimoufly  confented  to.  See  what  was  propofed ; that  all  thofe 
that  Ihould  be  fent  to  Rome  ihould  not  be  dull  and  flupid,  and  that  they  Ihould  at 
lead  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  have  fomc  knowledge  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
to  the  end  that  they  might  be  fooner  ferviceable  to  their  country  ; wherefore,  it  was 
neceffary  they  Ihould  fend  them  of  the  age  of  fourteen ; that  they  Ihould  not  put  them 
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on  the  way  to  Rome,  before  they  had  given  information  hereof  a year  before ; that 
thofe  whom  they  fhould  chufe  in  one  or  many  places,  according  to  the  conveniency 
they  found,  fhould  be  accompanied  in  their  voyage  with  prudent  and  faithful  perfons  -r 
that  they  fhould  not  go  afhore  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  but  pafs  dircftly  for  Venice,  from 
whence  they  might  come  to  Rome. 

As  to  the  fecond  article,  we  employed  much  more  time  and  words ; the  difficulties 
proceeded  as  well  from  the  poverty  of  the  churches,  which  had  no  revenues  to  enter- 
tain the  priefts,  as  from  the  opprellion  of  the  Turks  ; wherefore  1 firft  conferred  in 
particular,  then  publicly  with  the  two  deacons : I propofed  unto  them,  in  relped  of 
thofe  who  were  already  come  from  the  college  at  Rome,  or  who  fhould  return  for  the 
future  for  the  cure  of  fouls,  that  they  fhould  be  fupplied  from  the  temporalities ; and 
befides,  that  they  fhould  be  exempt  from  the  tribute  which  every  one  pays  for  his  head 
to  the  grand  feignior.  They  returned  me  a very  civil  and  chriftian  anfwer,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  do  what  I propofed  unto  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  iritreated  me,  that  I 
would  obtain  from  his  holinefs  a fmall  penfion,  for  tliefubfiftence  of  thefe  labourers: 
I allured  them  I would  ufe  my  endeavour,  and  with  fo  much  the  more  confidence  to 
fucceed,  for  that  having  forefeen  their  demand,  1 had  already  entertained  his  holinefs 
therewith,  who  had  in  a manner  given  me  his  word  for  it. 

I made  known  unto  them,  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  what  difpleafure  he  had  con- 
ceived, to  fee  at  this  prefent  time  amongft  them  a fmall  number  of  excellent  labourers, 
recommendable  for  their  doctrine  and  piety,  unemployed  ; I then  propofed  employ- 
ments for  them,  and  for  fuch  as  for  the  future  Ihould  return  from  Rome  ; in  the 
mean  time,  as  it  was  necelfary  they  fhould  be  provided  with  good  and  faithful  pallors, 
which  (hould  have  a perfeft  knowledge  of  the  church  of  Rome,  with  which  they  were 
willing  to  keep  an  union,  I added,  that  thefe  perfons  might  very  ufefully  be  employed 
there,  in  making  the  molt  capable  of  them  bilhops,  who  (hould  govern  the  people  ; 
which  was  fo  much  the  more  neceffary,  feeing  they  had  then  three  or  four  bilhoprics 
vacant,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  fouls  ; and  that  of  others  they  might  make  priefts, 
curates,  and  preachers.  They  had  already  employed  fome  of  them  to  catechife  children 
and  the  ignorant,  to  read  lelfons  of  cafes  of  confidence  to  the  prielts,  to  correct  their 
fufpeded  and  heretical  books,  and  to  compofe  others  which  Ihould  be  proper  and  ne- 
celiary  for  the  nation.  They  might  alfo  keep  fome  of  them  near  the  patriarch  and 
bilhops,  to  fatisfy  any  difficulties  they  might  encounter,  to  accompany  them  in  their 
vifits,  and  alfo  to  vifit  fome  churches,  or  to  go  fometimes  one  way,  fometimes  another, 
according  to  the  occafions  they  had  for  them.  Not  to  fpeak  of  other  neceffities,  that 
might  daily  occur,  I let  them  underltand,  that  they  ought  to  have  recourfe  to  prayer, 
for  to  render  God  thanks  for  fending  of  fuch  labourers  amongft  them,  endowed  with  the 
neceffary  qualifications. 

My  difeourfe  was  fo  evident,  that  they  all  anfwered  with  one  accord,  that  ‘ it  ihould 
be  done  for  the  future  the  p.  triarch  promifed  it  very  freely  : and  as  there  was  now 
no  matter  of  importance  undone,  and  it  was  to  be  feared,  left  they  rendered  themfelves, 
fufpiciousto  the  Turks,  if  thefynod  laded  any  longer,  particularly  becaufe  of  a great 
concourfe  of  people  that  'flocked  thither  daily,  amongft  whom  were  alfo  found  Turks, 
the  allembly  was  difiniiTed,  and  every  one  had  the  liberty  to  retire  to  his  own 
habitation. 
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Chap.  XVII.  — Of  the  Death  of  the  Patriarch,  and  of  tbi  Elcflion  of  another. 

AS  foon  as  the  fynod  was  diffolved,  and  the  affair*  that  I treated  with  the  patriarch 
were  terminated,  I took  my  leave  of  him,  feeing  nothing  that  might  hinder  and  flop  my 
return  to  Italy  ; my  defign  neverthelefs  was  not  to  go  thither  fpeedily,  but  firft  to  viiit 
fome  of  the  principal  monafterics,  and  give  the  bimops  fome  fatisfa&ion,  who  lived 
there,  and  entreated  my  company.  I had  refolved  to  go  from  thence  as  far  as  Damas, 
for  to  fee  the  bifhops  and  Maronites  of  thofe  parts,  for  I judged  it  very  dangerous  to 
go  to  Aleppo.  From  Damas  I was  to  return  to  Cannubin,  to  fee  in  what  manner 
they  obferved  the  order  that  had  been  made,  and  to  depart  from  thence  for  Jerufalem, 
before  my  return  to  Rome.  I went  therefore  directly,  with  my  companions  and  fome 
others,  to  the  monafteries  of  Chfaia  and  St.  Anthony ; thefe  two  monafleries  are  fo 
near  one  to  anther,  tliat  they  feem  almoft  to  be  in  the  fame  place : there  were  in  one 
of  them  two  nephews  of  the  patriarch,  one  of  whom  was  archbifhop  and  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  and  fuffragan  to  the  fame  patriarch ; in  the  other  he  had  three  other  brothers, 
wliich  were  all  three  archbifhops.  We  went  from  thence  to  Eden,  which  is  the  moft 
confiderable  place  of  thefe  mountains ; we  were  received  there  very  honourably,  and 
with  great  demonft  rations  of  joy. 

From  Eden  we  went  to  the  monaflery  of  St.  Sergius,  which  is  not  above  a mile  diftant 
from  thence.  We  were  always  accompanied  with  belter  fort  of  people,  who  walked  on 
foot  before  our  mules,  and  out  of  the  refpedi  they  bore  to  the  pope,  and  in  honour 
to  us,  they  would  ftng  certain  fongs  and  fpiritual  airs,  which  they  ufually  fung  as  they 
marched  before  the  patriarch,  and  other  perfons  of  quality.  Being  arrived  at  the  mo. 
nailery,  we  went  to  falute  the  abbot,  who*was  an  archbifhop,  exceeding  aged : we 
were  no  fooner  entered  into  the  church,  but  there  came  a man  with  all  fpeed,  being 
fent  on  purpofe  from  Cannubin,  that  brought  us  the  news,  that  the  patriarch  lay  a 
dying,  and,  if  I defigned  to  fee  him  alive,  I fhould  lofe  no  time : wherefore,  without 
any  further  delay,  we  took  our  leave  of  this  good  old  man,  and  returned  with  all  fpeed 
to  Cannubin,  but  it  was  impoffible  for  us  to  arrive  there  until  two  hours  after  his 
death  : it  was  on  the  fifth  of  Oflober,  according  to  our  calendar,  and,  on  the  twenty, 
fifth  of  September,  by  their  computation  ; we  found  him  in  the  church  fitting  in  a chair, 
clad  in  his  facred  habits,  having  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  patriarchal  crofs  in  his  hand : 
there  were  abundance  of  his  relations,  both  men  and  women  about  him,  who  wept  and 
beat  their  breafls,  making  hideous  cries  all  night.  Next  day  came  a multitude  of 
people  thither,  and  among  the  reft  a great  number  of  prieils,  who  affembled  to  inter 
him.  The  two  deacons  rendered  themfelves  there  likewife.  They  carried  him  at  noon 
to  the  ufual  burying-place  of  the  patriarchs,,  which  was  not  above  a mufquet  fhot  from 
thence,  and  then  laid  him  in  ..that  grot,  fitting  in  a wooden  chair,  according  to  their 
cufiom. 

The  eleftion  of  the  patriarch  that  ought  to  fucceed,  and  govern  all  the  nation  in 
fpiritual  matters,  was  to  be  done  by  the  people,  and  there  is  a time  appointed  for  that, 
which  is  the  nineteenth  day  after  the  death  of  the  other ; the  chiefs  of  that  affembly 
were  very  urgent  with  me  to  flay  and  aflifl  at  that  election,  affuring  me  they  would 
chufe  that  perfon  I fhould  name ; but  1 thought  it  more  convenient  to  withdraw,  and 
leave  the  eleftion  entirely  free  to  themfelves.  I confefs,  indeed,  I had  regard  to  the 
complaints  that  were  made  of  the  former  patriarchs,  for  having  rendered  that  dignity 
as  hereditary  in  their  family  ; as  they  had  already  two  brethren  that  had  been  patriarchs, 
the  matter  was  reduced  to  fuch  a point,  that  the  archbiihop  and  abbot  of  Chfaia  mull 
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infallibly  fucceed  his  uncle,  becaufe  of  the  great  places  he  enjoyed,  and  alfo  of  the- 
fpi ritual  relation  he  had  to  him ; who  had  added  to  the  family  of  the  patriarch  all  the 
nobles  and  perfons  of  quality  of  that  country,  by  holding  of  their  children  to  baptifm : 
moreover,  the  archbifhopric  and  abbey  of  Crfaia  mud  have  been  given  to  his  brother, 
who  would  alfo  be  patriarch  in  his  turn,  and  then  the  nephews  would  tread  in  the 
fame  fteps.  1 failed  not,  therefore,  that  day  to  entertain  the  deacon,  Jofeph  Cater, 
herewith,  who  was  a prudent  and  underftanding  man,  as  I conferred  with  him  about 
fome  other  matters.  He  had,  indeed,  nothing  to  object  agaiaft  the  perfon  of  that 
abbot,  except  that  having  always  been  confined  to  a monaftery,  where  he  had  led  a 
hermitical  life,  it  was  plain  he  had  but  little  experience,  efpecially  in  things  belonging 
to  a pallor.  I departed  the  day  following  for  Tripoli,  with  a defign  to  flay  there 
during  the  election  of  a new  patriarch,  and  to  return  again  as  foon  as  1 fhould  hear  of  his 
being  defied. 

The  people  flocked  thither  from  all  parts,  far  and  near,  infomuch  that  they  amounted 
to  above  the  number  of  two  thoufand  on  the  day  of  election,  to  wit,  the  1 3th  of  October, 
according  to  our  calendar.  The  archbifhop  Jofeph  Rifi,  of  whom  we  have  already 
fpoken,  was  chofen  by  the  plurality  of  voices ; he  elefted  for  his  fuffragan,  and  to  vifit 
all  the  churches  in  that  country,  Mofes  Anifio,  who  was  already  of  the  order  of  priefl- 
hood,  and  was  recommended  unto  him  by  fome  perfons  of  quality  ; he  confecrated 
him  archbifhop,  and  took  for  his  archprieft,  to  the  end  he  might  take  care  of  the 
land  of  Efdron,  his  country,  John  Bareck,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  college  in 
Rome,  and  whom  the  preceding  patriarch  had  made  prieft,  according  to  the  right  of 
the  nation.  The  new  patriarch  gave  me  notice  of  the  election,  and  defired  me  to  return, 
and  fent  men  and  mules  to  conduft  me.  I agreed  with  his  requeft,  and  went  with 
fpeed  : he  teflified,  at  the  fight  of  me,  that  he  was  exceeding  joyful  for  my  return.  I 
treated  with  him  about  no  particular  affairs,  but  was  much  fatisfied  to  hear  him  declare, 
in  generous  terms,  the  good-will  he  had  to  acquit  his  charge  with  fidelity,  and  the 
great  care  he  would  take  of  the  fouls  under  his  conduft.  I exhorted  him  to  continue, 
and  put  in  execution  fuch  laudable  defigns,  and  fo  took  my  leave  of  him,  in  order  to 
finifh  the  refolutions  I had  formed  to  go  to  Jerufalem. 

Chap.  XV11I.  — Afy  Return  from  Jerufalem  to  Tripoli,  end  thence  to  \Aloxondretta , 
with  an  Account  of  Aiexandrctta. 

AFTER  I had  fatisfied  the  intentions  of  his  holinefs,  and  had  feen  in  perfon  the 
holy  places  of  the  birth,  life,  death,  and  refurreftion  of  our  I-ord,  I returned  to  Tripoli, 
in  order  to  be  tranfported  to  Italy.  My  return  was  very  incommodious,  becaufe  or  the 
feafon,  and  of  my  being  embarked  in  the  month  of  December,  in  a ftnall  fhip  which 
let  in  water  on  all  fides,  fo  that  there  was  a man  always  employed  to  pump  it  out.  Thi* 
traverfe  is  at  leafl  two  hundred  miles,  but  thanks  be  to  God,  we  arrived  fafely  at 
Tripoli  before  Chriftmas,  for  our  cottfolation,  and  that  of  fome  Chriftian  merchants 
who  lived  there,  and  who  wanted  extremely  fome  fpiritua)  fuccour  for  the  duties  of 
that  day. 

After  we  had  fpent  that  feafl  as  devoutly  as  we  could,  we  had  a conveniency  to  go 
for  Italy  and  for  Rome.  There  were  in  tne  port  of  Tripoli  three  French  barques,  one 
of  which  was  bound  for  Malta,  and  another  for  Sicily,  whence  it  would  have  been 
eafy  for  us  to  go  to  Naples,  and  from  thence  to  Rome ; the  defire  we  had  to  fee  thefe 
illands,  enticed  us  extremely  to  embark  in  one  of  thefe  veffels,  but  by  good  fortune, 
we  could  not  agree  with  the  nailer*.  I lay  by  good  fortune,  for  that  when  we  had 
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arrived  afterwards  at  Lina,  we  underftood  that  one  of  their  barques  had  been  cart: 
away,  and  the  other  made  a prize  by  the  Engliffi;  and  thus,  we  had  been  either  loft  in 
the  fea  or  carried  prifonert  into  England,  but  God  preferved  us  from  both.  We  re- 
folved  therefore  to  return  to  Venice,  and  underftanding  that  the  Ihip,  wherein  we  had 
paffed  the  year  before,  was  ftill  at  Alexandretii,  from  whence  it  would  depart  on  the 
firft  fair  weather,  we  were  exceeding  glad  of  it,  becaufe  it  was  a great  and  fafe  veffel ; 
the  only  difficulty  was  to  come  at  it,  which  we  furmounted  by  the  conveniency  of  the 
third  French  barque,  whereof  we  had  fpoken,  which  though  but  fmall,  was  good,  and 
well  rigged,  having  alfo  an  able  pilot.  We  then  changed  our  pilgrims  habit,  and 
clad  us  like  merchants,  having  a furred  veil  on,  as  they  wear  them  injthe  Levant,  and  a 
toque  on  our  heads,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a band  of  ftriped  cloth,  which  rcpre- 
fented  the  form  of  a turban,  according  to  the  Turkifh  manner.  Having  embarked  in 
this  veffel,  with  provifions  and  neceffary  refirelhments,  we  failed  on  the  third  of  January 
about  midnight ; the  weather  was  very  fair,  but  it  changed  fuddenly,  and  we  were 
furioufly  tolled  with  the  waters  for  three  days  and  three  nights  together.  But  finally, 
approaching  near  Alexandretta,  with  the  help  of  God,  through  the  gulph  of  Ghiaccia, 
we  met  with  our  fhip  on  the  twelfth  of  the  fame  month,  three  hours  before  fun- 
fetting,  we  found  no  great  difficulty  to  agree  for  our  paffage  with  the  mafter,  who 
knew  us. 

Alexandretta,  which  is  alfo  called  Scanderoon,  is  a very  little  place,  wherein  there 
are  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  houfes,  which  ferve  for  fhelter  to  fome  merchants  who 
come  to  that  port,  or  rather  thither  to  traffic  to  Aleppo,  which  is  not  far  off-  The 
houfes  are  built  of  wood,  and  thatched  with  draw,  for  there  live  none  there  but  a few 
merchants,  who  are  entirely  employed  to  trade,  and  voluntarily  fuffer  all  forts  of 
hardfhips,  through  a defire  they  have  to  gain  wealth.  We  faw  there  oxen  and  bufHers 
carry  burdens  upon  their  backs  as  mules  and  horfes  do  in  Italy.  There  are  camels 
that  continually  carry  merchandize  to  and  from  Aleppo  ; and  that  which  furprifed  me 
mod,  was  to  fee  thefe  animals  go  to  the  fea  fide,  to  drink  the  fait  water,  as  we  fee 
other  beads  drink  frefh.  They  fay  this  was  anciently  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 
We  found  there  two  religious  Francifcans,  who  lived  in  great  poverty,  for  they  had 
no  other  habitation  except  a little  church  built  of  wood,  which  was  filled  with  water 
when  it  rained,  where  there  was  a plank  for  thefe  wretches  to  eat  their  vifhtals  upon, 
who  lay  upon  the  boards,  without  any  other  conveniency.  As  we  were  farced  to  day 
there  many  days,  we  converted  much  with  them. 

SL’--1 

Chap.  XIX.  — Ofwbat  bappentd  to  us  in  Cyprus. 

AFTER  we  had  ftaid,  with  much  inconveniency  in  that  place,  rill  the  26th  of 
March,  our  fhip  hoided  fail  at  midnight,  and  having  made  all  tilings  ready,  we  fteered 
our  courfe  for  Cyprus ; we  fuccefsfully  approached  Salines  on  the  39th  of  the  fame 
month.  Having  flepi  sill  night  in  the  ihip,  we  went  aihore  next  day  very  early,  and 
went  to  the  monadery  of  the  religious  at  Amique,  where  we  had  already  been  re- 
ceived the  preceding  year  with  much  charity : thefe  good  religious  redoubled  their 
kindnefs  in  that  place,  where  an  accident  befel  as  ; for  I,  being  retired  into,  a little 
garden  to  eafe  nature,  at  a time  when  one  of  the  religious  was  faying  mafs,  it  was  no- 
fooner  ended,  but  a Venetian  merchant,  who  came  to  falute  me,  demanded  forthwith, 
if  I had  received  his  letter  at  Tripoli ; and,  as  I informed  him  I had  not,  he  changed 
colour,  and  remained  quite  filent.  His  a£bon  made  me  judge  there  was  fome  mif- 
chief  in  the  cafe,  and  having  preffed  him  to  tell  me  why  he  aiked  me  fuch  a queltion„ 
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he  freely  anfwered,  ‘ If  you  had  received  my  letter,  I would  have  been  much  furp.-ifed 
to  have  i'een  you  here,  for  I gave  you  information  to  go  another  way  to  Italy,  t ecaufc 
of  a certain  Italian  renegado  that  is  here,  who  hath  been  with  the  Sangiac,  governor 
of  this  ifle,  and  entertained  him  with  thefe  words,  * Are  not  you  a governor  here  ? 
Why,  therefore,  do  you  fuffer  the  pope  to  fend  hither  his  fpies  from  Rome,  to  go  and 
treat  about  affairs  with  the  Chriflians  of  Mount  Libanus,  who  have  affembled  the  people 
there,  created  new  bifhops,  and  done  other  the  like  things,  which  prejudice  your  go- 
vernment. This  renegado  hath  been  charged  by  the  Sangiac  to  find  you  out,  and  im- 
prilbn  you,  to  the  end  you  may  be  brought  before  him,  and  fo  fent  forthwith  to  Con- 
stantinople to  the  grand  feignior,  who,  without  doubt,  would  caufc  you  to  be  impaled.’ 

1 thanked  this  friend  as  I ought,  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  my  life,  in  giving  me  fuch 
good  information ; which  I lhould  not  have  failed  to  make  ufe  of,  if  I had  received  ir, 
for  I would  have  gone  another  way.  I then  took  my  leave  of  my  merchant,  and  after  1 
had  made  a fmalt  repafi  with  thefe  good  religious,  was  refolved  to  go  on  board,  to  con- 
ceal myfelf  as  well  as  I could  in  the  fhip ; but  when  I came  to  the  fea  fide,  I found  it  ' 
fo  tcmpefluous,  that  there  was  neither  man  nor  fhallop  to  be  feen  to  put  me  on  board 
ihc  veffel ; fo  that  I was  obliged  to  return  to  the  monaftcry,  to  attend  the  appealing  of 
the  fea,  and  placing  all  my  truff  and  hopes  in  God.  Thefe  good  fathers  had  given 
us  the  ufe  of  a little  chamber  near  the  gate,  with  a bed  for  us  to  lie  in  ; for  my  part, 

1 lay  in  a chert,  in  my  cloaths ; my  deep  was  not  long,  but  was  much  interrupted  with 
the  apprehenfions  I had,  left  the  renegado,  who  was  at  Nicofia,  but  a day’s  jouiney 
from  us,  knowing  that  the  Tomiella  was  arrived,  lhould  come  to  enquire  if  we  were  to 
pafs  in  it  into  Italy.  In  effeft,  the  thing  happened  as  I imagined,  for  he  came  to  knock 
at  the  gate  of  the  monaftery  an  hour  before  day ; which  when  I had  heard,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  noife  of  the  religious  running  to  open  the  door,  I quickly  got  up, 
and  coming  forth  boldly,  demanded  who  was  there  ? He  made  me  this  anfwer,  * It  is 
an  honeft  man,  who  is  come  to  be  informed,  whether  you  are  come  from  the  (hip  which 
is  in  the  road  ?’  and  having  told  him  no,  he  had  the  curiofity  to  alk  who  was  in  that 
chamber  where  we  lay  ? they  anfwered  him,  that  they  were  two  Venetian  merchants ; 
whereupon  he  retired  to  a chamber  near  to  that,  to  repofe  himfelf.  Tfcefe  good  reli- 
gious did  not  bely  themfelves,  for  we  were  clad  like  merchants.  So  foon"  as  I heard 
thefe  words,  as  I faw  myfelf  expofed  to  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  and  in  a country  fo  re- 
mote, and  fuch  an  enemy  to  the  Chriflians,  I awaked  my  companion,  and  made  him 
forthwith  get  up. 

There  was  in  that  place  a Venetian  merchant,  who,  as  I had  learned,  often  aflifted 
other  perfons,  and  charitably  delivered  them  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  He  was 
then  employed  about  loading  a veffel  with  goods  to  be  fent  for  Venice ; as  we  went  out 
of  the  monaftery  we  met  him  coming  to  divine  fervice,  and  I believed  that  God  had 
fent  him  on  purpofe  to  relieve  us.  After  I had  faluted  him,  I faid,  ‘ I know.  Sir, 
that  there  are  many  perfons  obliged  to  you  for- the  good  offices  you  have  rendered 
them,  finding  themfelves  in  the  fame  condition  as  we  are ; that  is  it  which  makes  me 
believe  that  God  has  fent  you  hither.’  I fet  forth  unto  him  the  pofture  of  our  affairs, 
and  entreated  his  affiftance  ; he  offered  forthwith  to  ufe  all  poffible  means  to  that  end, 
and  returning,  conduced  us  to  his  lodging.  Then  going  out,  and  coming  in  again, 
he  laid,  ‘ You  are  not  fafe  here,  and  there  is  no  other  remedy  but  to  put  you  aboard, 
and  there  to  ftay  in  your  fhip  without  coming  alhore,  but  wait  for  a wind ; wherefore 
come  along  with  me,  and  I’ll  condutt  you  to  your  veffel.’  We  went  forth  to  the  water, 
fide,  but  the  fea  was  (till  fo  agitated,  that  we  could  fee  neither  man  nor  boat. 

After  we  had  walked  for  fome  time  upon  the  (hore,  there  polled  by  a great  number 
of  Turks  and  Greeks  of  the  country,  and  made  us  much  afraid ; for  when  they  came 
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near,  they  looked  upon  us  with  much  earocftnefe.  The  fluff  of  our  merchant  Chip 

came  a Title  after  to  land,  with  two  lufty  Teamen,  to  load  and  carry  goods  aboard ; 
wherefore  we  approached  near  the  water,  and  the  feanten  having  already  come  on 
fh  ) re,  this  good  merchant  told  them,  1 Make  baile,  and  carry  thefe  two  gentlemen 
forthwith  to  the  Tomieila.’  We  had  no  former  thanked  him,  as  wc  were  obliged,  but 
that  thefe  two  Teamen  took  anil  carried  as  in  their  boat,  and  rowing  with  all  their 
llrength,  notwithllanding  the  waves,  which  were  very  high,  they  brought  us  in  a fliort 
time  to  our  'hip,  but  it  was  not  without  much  danger.  We  got  into  the  vefie! , being  very 
joyful,  and  acquainted  the  captain  with  t'aepofture  of  our  affairs;  and  putting  ourfelves 
under  iris  protection,  he  received  us  very  civilly,  and  gavts  us  alfurance  thereof.  He 
gave  us  alio  his  own  cabin,  with  orders  we  fliould  not  Air  out  of  it  all  the  day,  nor 
to  fhew  ourfelves  to  thofe  that  ihouldcomeen  board  to  bargain  for  goods.  Heaffured 
us,  likewife,  upon  his  word,  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  repofe  ourfelves;  and 
that,  if  a e Ihould  befearched  for,  he  would  former  deliver  them  all  the  freight  than  us. 
This  commander  was  indeed  a man  of  the  w orld,  and  loved  to  divert  himfell ; but  withal, 
f.miiful  and  juft  to  his  word.  We  remained  lo  pent  up  in  that  little  chamber,  as  in  a 
prifon,  for  three  days,  for  the  Hup  w as  in  the  road  all  that  time,  to  take  in  her  lading. 

Chap.  XX.  — Voyage from  Cyprus  to  Venict. 

AFTER  we  had  thanked  God  for  his  deliverance  of  us  from  fo  great  a danger,  we 
failed  upon  break  of  day,  on  the  i 2th  of  April,  and  made  the  cape  at  fun-fet.  The  fair 
weather,  and  the  calmnefs  of  the  fea,  made  us  hope  for  an  happy  voyage,  but  on 
St.  Mark’s  day  the  waters  were  much  agitated,  when  we  palled  the  cape  of  St.  Epiphany, 
becaufe  the  great  winds  that  flood  contrary,  that  we  were  very  hard  put  to  it.  The 
27th  of  the  fame  month,  we  lowered  all  the  fails,  and,  guiding  the  (hip  only  at  the  helm 
with  a great  deal  of  addrefs  and  pains,  we  left  it  to  the  pleafure  and  mercy  of  the  winds, 
fo  much  was  the  fea  agitated  at  that  time ; then,  without  Hopping,  we  palled  by  Cara- 
mania,  Rhodes,  Scarpanto,  the  ifle  of  Candia,  the  cape  of  St.  John,  Cengo,  Matapano, 
and  the  Morea,  and  drew  near  Venetique,  to  take  in  refrefhments,  and  particularly  water, 
whereof  we  had  great  need.  From  thence  we  failed  for  Zant,  where  the  ftsip  11  rid  the 
19th  of  May,  becaufe  of  a difference,  that  arofe  between  the  captain  and  gunner.  I 
believed,  to  avoid  fcandal,  we  ought  to  change  our  ftiip.  In  effect,  after  we  had  paid 
the  captain  of  the  Tomieila  what  was  due  to  him  for  our  paffage,  we  agreed  with  die 
mafter  of  another  veil'd  called  the  Stork,  which  was  in  the  port  ready  to  fail.  We  went 
on  board  it  with  all  we  had,  and  getting  out  of  port  at  midnight,  we  failed  on  the  23d 
of  the  fame  month,  leaving  Cefalonia  on  the  right.  There  was  great  likelihood  of  fair 
weather,  but  on  the  day  after  there  happened  fuch  a great  blaft  of  wind,  as  tore  off 
the  great  fail  of  the  foremalt ; but  that  was  remedied  forthwith,  and,  continuing  our 
courfe  we  left,  as  well  upon  the  right  as  left,  Corfu,  the  cape  of  Otranto,  Cimara, 
or  I.inguctta,  Safeno,  which  is  the  cape  of  the  gulph  Durazzo,  Caftlcnovo,  which 
belonged  Come  time  to  the  Spaniards,  Ragufa,  all  Dalmatia,  Camera,  and  divers 
other  places.  A laft  we  arrived  at  Iftria  on  the  8th  of  June,  two  hours  after  dinner 
lime,  and  went  afliore  at  Rovigno,  where  we  faw  upon  an  high  hill  the  church  of 
St.  Euphemy,  with  five  or  fix  rocks  about  it.  Our  (hip  was  to  ftay  for  feme 
time  there,  and  as  wc  had  but  an  hundred  miles  to  Venice,  and  we  thought  it 
troubl.-lbmj  to  ftay  there  fo  long,  we  refolved,  with  two  other  merchants,  to  hire  a little 
barque  to  iiniih  the  reft  of  our  voyage.  This  pitiful  barque  had  but  a mat  for  all  its 
fails , we  run  more  in  danger  in  this  our  laft  paffage,  than  we  had  done  in  ail  our  courfe. 
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for,  as  we  had  got  half  way,  there  arofe  fuch  a furious  temped,  and  the  wind  flood  fo 
contrary,  that  out  of  the  fear  that  po defied  us,  we  could  find  no  belter  expedient  than 
fo  pull  down  the  fail,  or  rather  mat,  which  being  forced  by  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
carried  us  fometimes  on  one  fide,  and  fomenmes  on  another,  and  put  us  in  danger  of 
perilhing.  At  laft  it  pleafed  God  to  appeafe  the  wind,  and  give  us  fair  weather ; where- 
fore, purfuing  our  courfe,  we  palled  by  Paria,  Jefole,  which  was  formerly  deltroyed  by 
Attila,  Marzoba,  Burano,  and  Torcello,  and,  on  the  10th  of  the  fame  month,  arrived 
happily  at  Venice,  three  hours  before  fun-fet ; but  as'  we  were  come  from  the  Levant, 
fufpecled  to  be  infefled  with  the  plague,  we  were  not  permitted  to  go  alhore.  They  fent 
us  in  our  barque  to  make  the  cuuomaiy  quarantine,  into  a channel  far  remote  from  the 
city. 

There  were  fome  of  our  friends  that  came  to  vilit  us,  and  make  merry  with  us  for 
our  happy  return,  and  fent  us  evening  and  morning  every  thing  we  flood  in  need  of : 
They  refled  not,  till  they  obtained  of  the  gentlemen  inten darns  in  matters  of  health,  per- 
miffion  for  us  to  go  to  our  lodgings,  infomuch  that  we  made  but  fix  days  of  our  qua- 
rantine ; and,  being  joyful  for  our  difeharge,  we  laid  afide  our  merchant’s  habit,  and 
took  that  of  our  order  again.  After  which,  -we  fojoumed  for  fome  time  in  Venice,  to 
refrefh  ourfelves  after  the  tedious  fatigues  of  our  navigation. 

We  parted  from  Venice  the  43d  of  June,  to  go  for  Padua,  and  there  I law  again, 
with  delight,  the  ancient  fchools  where  I had  fometimes  read  public  le&ures.  We 
parted  from  thence  the  7th  of  July,  for  Mantua,  and  arrived  there  the  8th,  at  Parma  the 
1 1 th,  Bolonia  the  1 7th,  Imola  the  a 1 ft,  Forli  the  aad,Cefene,  my  birth-place,  the  47th, 
and  at  Rimini,  the  1 ft  of  Auguft ; as  it  was  my  companion’s  country,  he  tarried  there 
for  fome  days,  to  give  fome  confolation  to  his  aged  father,  whom  he  had  not  feen  for  a 
long  time,  which  was  the  reafon  we  could  not  get  to  Loretto  till  the  1 ath  of  the  fame 
month.  We  (laid  there  for  a few  days,  and  on  the  16th  fet  forth  for  Peruge,  where 
we  had  many  acquaintance,  and  made  what  hafte  we  could  to  get  thither  the  * 8th  j we 
flaid  there  for  the  reft  of  the  month,  for  our  own  confolation  and  that  of  our  friends. 
We  parted  from  thence  the  firft  of  September,  and  partly  out  of  devotion,  partly  out  of 
curiofitv,  went  to  mount  Corano,  were  there  i6  a religious  houfe,  in  which  place  they 
live  in  great  auflerity  ; thence  to  Alvemia  and  Cumaldoli.  We  employed  feven  days  in 
that  progrefs  with  much  fatisfaflion,  and  then  returned  to  Peruge,  in  order  to  go  for 
Rome,  where  we  at  laft  arrived  on  the  1 7th  of  the  fame  month ; whither  I had  no 
fooner  got,  but  J made  it  my  bufinefs  to  gain  admittance  to  proftrate  myfelf  at  his  holi- 
nefs’s  feet,  which  ‘I  foon  effefled,  who  welcomed  me  kindly,  and  to  whom  I gave  a 
particular  account  of  my  negotiation,  wherewith  he  expreffed  himfelf  to  be  extremely 
fitisfied. 
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A JOURNEY  FROM  ALEPPO  TO  JERUSALEM, 

AT  EASTER,  A.D.  1697. 

• TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED, 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  JOURNEY  TO  THE  BANKS  OF 
EUPHRATES  AT  BEER, 


AND  TO  THE  COUNTRY  OF  MESOPOTAMIA. 


By  Henry  Maundrell,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Factory  at  Aleppo*. 


fpIfF.RE  being  feveral  gentlemen  of  our  nation  (fourteen  in  number)  determined  for 
-*•  a vifit  to  the  Holy  Land  at  the  approaching  Eader,  1 refolved,  though  but  newly 
come  to  Aleppo,  to  make  one  in  the  fame  defign : confidering  that  as  it  was  my  purpofe 
to  undertake  this  pilgrimage  fonie  time  or  other,  before  my  return  to  England,  fo  I 
could  never  do  it,  either  with  lcfs  prejudice  to  my  cure  or  with  greater  pleafure  to  myfelf, 
than  at  this  juncture ; having  fo  large  a part  of  my  congregation  abroad  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  my  company. 

Purfuant  to  this  refolution,  we  fet  out  from  Aleppo  Friday,  Feb.  26,  1696,  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  intending  to  make  only  a fhort  dep  that  evening,  in  order  to  prove 
howr  well  we  were  provided  with  neceilaries  for  our  journey.  Our  quarters  this  firll 
night  we  took  up  at  the  Honeykane ; a place  but  of  indifferent  accommodation,  about 
one  hour  and  a half  wed  of  Aleppo. 

It  mull  here  be  noted  that,  in  travelling  this  country,  a man  does  not  meet  with  1 
market-town  and  inns,  every  night,  as  in  England  : the  bed  reception  you  can  find  here 
is  either  under  your  own  tent,  if  the  feafon  permit,  - or  elfe  in  certain  public  lodgments 
founded  in  charity  for  the  ufe  of  travellers.  Thefe  are  called  by  the  Turks,  kanes,  and 
arc  feated  fometimes  in  the  towns  and  villages ; fometimes  at  convenient  didances  upon 
the  open  road.  They  are  built  in  falhion  of  a cloider,  encompafling  a court  of  thirty 
or  forty  yards  fquare,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  meafure  of  the  founder’s  abi- 
lity or  charity.  At  thefe  places  all  comers  are  free  to  take  Ihelter,  paying  only  a (mall 
fee  to  the  kane-keeper,  and  very  often  without  that  acknowledgement ; but  mult  expect 
nothing  here  generally  but  bare  walls : as  for  other  accommodations,  of  meat,  dnnk, 
bed,  fire,  ptovander,  with  thefe  it  mud  be  every  one’s  care  to  furnilh  himfelf. 

Saturday,  Feb.  27.— From  the  Honeykane  we  parted  very  early  the  next  morning, 
and  proceeding  wefterly  as  the  day  before,  arrived  in  one  hour  and  a half  at  Oo-rcm, 

* From  the  rigtgh  Edition.  London,  1S10,  8to. 
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an  old  village,  affording  nothing  remarkable  but  the  ruins  of  a fmall  church.  From 
Oo-reni  we  came  in  half  an  hour  to  Keffree  ; and  in  three  quarters  more  to  Effoyn. 
At  this  lait  place  we  entered  into  the  plains  of  Keftccn ; proceeding  in  which  we  came  in 
one  hour  to  another  village  called  Legene,  and  half  an  hour  more  to  Hozano,  and  in  a 
good  hour  more  to  Kefteen.  Our  \t  hole  (tage  this  day  wras  about  five  hours,  our  courfe 
a little  foutherly  of  the  weft 

The  plains  of  Kefteen  are  of  a vaft  compafs,  extending  to  the  fouthward  beyond  the 
reach  ol  the  eye,  anil  in  moll  places  very  fruitful  and  well  cultivated.  At  our  firft  dc- 
feent  into  them  at  Effoyn,  we  counted  twenty-four  villages,  or  places  at  a diftance  re- 
fe’mbling  villages,  within  our  view  from  one  flation.  The  foil  is  of  a reddifh  colour, 
very  loofe  and  hollow,  and  you  fee  hardly  a (lone  in  it.  Whereas  on  its  welt  fide 
there  runs  along  for  many  miles  together  a high  ridge  of  hills,  difeovering  nothing  but 
vaft  naked  rocks,  without  the  leafl  ftgn  of  mould,  or  any  ufeful  produftion ; which 
yields  an  appearance,  as  if  nature  hail,  as  it  were,  in  kindnef's  to  the  hufbandman,  purged 
the  whole  plain  of  tliefe  Hones,  and  piled  them  all  up  together  in  that  one  mountain. 
Kefteen  itfelf  is  a large  plentiful  village,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  plain ; and  the  adjacent 
fields  abounding  with  corn,  give  the  inhabitants  great  advantage  for  breeding  pidgeons ; 
infomuch,  that  you  find  here  more  dove-cots  than  other  houfes.  We  faw  at  this  place, 
over  the  door  of  a bagnio,  a marble  (tone,  carved  with  the  fign  of  the  ® and  the 
n«Tpi,  &c.  with  a date  not  legible.  It  was,  probably,  the  poryil  of  fome  church  in 
ancient  times  : for  I was  affured  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  that  there  are  many 
ruins  of  churches  and  convents  Hill  to  be  feen  in  the  neighbouring  rocky  mountains. 

Sunday,  Feb.  28. — Having  a long  ftage  to  go  this  day,  we  left  Kefteen  very  early ; 
and  continuing  ftill  in  the  fame  fruitful  plain  abounding  in  com,  olives,  and  vines,  we 
came  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  Harbanoofe ; a fmall  village  fituated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  plain  ; where,  after  crofting  a fmall  afeent,  we  came  into  a very  rich  valley 
called  Roogc.  It  runs  to  the  fouth  farther  than  one  can  difeern,  but  in  breadth,  from 
cafl  to  weft,  it  extends  not  above  an  hour’s  riding  ; and  is  walled  in  (as  it  were)  on  both 
fides,  with  high  rocky  mountains.  Having  travelled  in  this  valley  near  four  hours,  we 
came  to  a large  water  called  the  lake  (or  rather,  according  to  the  oriental  ftyle,  the  fea) 
of  Roogc.  Through  the  fkirt  of  this  lake  we  were  obliged  to  pafs,  and  found  it  no 
fmall  trouble  to  get  our  horfes,  and  much  more  our  loaded  mules  through  the  water 
and  mire.  But  all  the  fea  was  fo  dried  up,  and  the  road  fo  perfectly  amended  at  our 
return,  that  we  could  not  then  difeem  fo  much  as  where  the  place  was  which  had  given 
fo  great  trouble.  From  this  lake  we  arrived  in  one  hour  at  Te-ne-ree,  a place  where 
we  paid  our  firft  caphar. 

Thefe  caphars  are  certain  duties  which  travellers  are  obliged  to  pay,  at  feveral  paffes 
upon  the  road,  to  officers  who  attend  in  their  appointed  ftations  to  receive  them.  They 
were  at  firft  levied  by  chriftians,  to  yield  a recompence  to  the  country  for  maintaining 
the  ways  in  good  repair,  and  fcouring  them  from  Arabs  and  robbers.  The  Turks  keep 
lip  fo  gainful  an  ufage  ftill,  pretending  the  fame  caufes  for  it.  But  under  that  pretence 
they  take  occafion  to  exaiif  from  paffengers,  efpecially  Franks,  arbitrary  and  unreafon- 
ablc  fums  j and,  inftcad  of  being  a fafeguard,  prove  the  greateft  rogues  and  robbers 
themfelves. 

At  a large  hour  beyond  this  caphar,  our  road  led  us  over  the  mountains  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  valley  of  Roogc.  We  were  near  an  hour  in  crofting  them,  after  which  we 
defeended  into  another  valley  running  parallel  to  the  former,  and  parted  ffom  it  only 
by  the  laft  ridge  of  hills.  At  the  firft  defeent  into  this  valley  is  a village  called  Belf- 
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Mae^,  from  which  we  came  in  two  hours  to  Shoggle.  Otir  courfe  was,  for  the  mod 
part  orthis  day,  weft-fouth-tvcft.  Our  flage  in  all,  ten  hours. 

Shoggle  is  a pretty  large  but  exceeding  filthy  town,  fituated  on  the  river  Orontes  j 
over  which  you  pafs  by  a bridge  of  thirteen  finall  arches  to  come  at  the  town.  The 
river  hereabouts  is  of  a good  breadth,  and  yet  fo  rapid  that  it  turns  great  wheels,  made 
for  lifting  up  the  water,  by  its  natural  fwiftnefs,  without  any  force  added  to  it,  by  con- 
fining its  dream.  Its  waters  are  turbid,  and  very  unwholcfome,  and  its  fifli  worfe,  as 
we  found  by  experience,  there  being  no  perfon  of  all  our  company  that  had  eaten  of 
them  over  night,  but  found  himfelf  much  indifpofed  the  next  morning.  We  lodged 
here  in  a very  large  and  handfoine  kane,  far  exceeding  what  is  ufually  feen  in  this  tort 
of  buildings.  It  was  founded  by  the  fecond  Cuperli,  and  endowed  with  a competent 
revenue,  for  fupplying  every  traveller  that  takes  up  his  quarters  in  it,  with  a competent 
portion  of  bread  and  broth,  and  flelh,  which  is  always  ready  for  thofe  that  demand  it, 
as  very  few  people  of  the  country  fail  to  do.  There  is  annexed  to  the  kane,  on  its  weft 
fide,  another  quadrangle,  containing  apartments  for  a certain  number  of  alms-men  } the 
charitable  donation  of  the  fame  Cuperli.  The  kane,  we  found  at  our  arrival,  crowded 
with  a great  number  of  Turkifh  hadgees,  or  pilgrims,  bound  for  Meccha.  But  never- 
thclefs  we  met  with  a peaceable  reception  amongft  them,  though  our  faces  were  fet  to  a 
different  place. 

Monday,  March  t. — From  Shoggle  our  road  led  us  at  firft  wefterly,  in  order  to  our 
eroding  the  mountain  on  that  fide  of  the  valley.  We  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  afeent 
in  half  an  hour,  but  met  with  fuch  rugged  and  foul  ways  in  the  mountains  that  it  took 
us  up  two  hours  to  get  clear  of  them.  After  which  we  defeended  into,  a third  valley, 
refembling  the  other  two  which  we  had  paffed  before.  At  the  firft  entrance  into  it,  is  a 
village  called  Be-da-me,  giving  the  fame  name  alfo  to  the  valley.  Having  travelled 
about  two  hours  in  this  valley,  we  entered  into  a woody  mountainous  country,  which 
ends  the  bafhalick  of  Aleppo,  and  begins  that  of  Tripoli.  Our  road  here  was  very 
rocky  and  uneven,  but  yet  the  variety  which  it  afforded,  made  fome  amends  for  that  in- 
convenience. Sometimes  it  led  us  under  the  cool  fhade  of  thick  trees ; fometimes 
through  narrow  vallies,  watered  with  frefh  murmuring  torrents,  and  then  for  a good 
while  together  upon  the  brink  of  a precipice.  And  in  all  places  it  treated  us  with  the 
profpefl  of  plants  and  flowers  of  divers  kinds ; as  myrtles,  oleanders,  cyclamens,  anemo- 
nies,  tulips,  marygolds,  and  feveral  other  forts  of  aromatic  herbs.  Having  fpent  about 
two  hours  in  this  manner,  we  defeended  into  a low  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
fiffure  into  the  earth  of  a great  depth  ; but  withal  fo  narrow,  that  it  is  not  difcemible  to 
the  eye  till  you  arrive  jult  upon  it,  though,  to  the  ear,  a notice  of  it  is  given  at  a great 
diftance,  by  reafon  of  the  noife  of  a ftream  running  down  into  it  from  the  hills.  We 
could  not  guefs  it  to  be  lefs  than  thirty  yards  deep ; but  it  is  fo  narrow  that  a fmall  arch, 
not  four  yards  over,  lands  you  on  its  other  fide.  They  call  it  the  Sheck’s  Wife ; a name 
given  it  from  a woman  of  that  quality  who  fell  into  it,  and,  I need  not  add,  periihed. 
The  depth  of  the  channel,  and  the  noife  of  the  water,  are  fo  extraordinary,  that  one 
cannot  pafs  over  it  without  fomething  of  horror.  The  Tides  of  this  fiffure  are  firm  and 
folid  rock,  perpendicular  and  fmooth,  only  feeming  to  lie  in  a wavy  form  all  down,  as  it 
were  to  comply  with  the  motion  of  the  water.  From  which  obfervation  we  were  led  to 
conjefture,  that  the  ftream,  by  a long  and  perpetual  current,  had,  as  it  were,  fawn  its 
own  channel  down  into  this  unufual  deepnefs : to  which  effect  the  water’s  being  penned 
up  in  fo  narrow  a paffage,  and  its  hurling  down  ftones  along  with  it  by  its  rapidity,  may 
have  not  a little  contributed. 
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From  hence,  continuing  our  courfe  through  a road  rcfembling  that  before  defcribed, 
we  arrived  in  one  hour  at  a fmall  even  part  of  ground  called  Hadyar  ib  Sultane,  or  the 
Sultan’s  Stone.  And  here  we  took  up  our  quarters  tliis  night  under  our  tents.  Our 
road  this  day  pointed  for  the  mod  part  fouth-weft,  and  the  whole  of  our  (lage  was 
about  feven  hours  and  a half. 

Tuefday,  March  2. — We  were  glad  to  part  very  early  this  morning  from  our  cam- 
pagnia  lodging ; the  weather  being  yet  too  moill  and  cold  for  fuch  difeipline.  Con- 
tinuing our  journey  through  woods  and  mountains,  as  the  day  before,  we  arrived  in 
about  one  hour  at  the  caphar  of  Crufia,  which  is  demanded  near  a kane  of  that  name ; a 
kane  they  call  it,  though  it  be  in  truth  nothing  elfe  but  a cold  comfortlefs  ruin  on  the 
top  of  a hill  by  the  way  fide. 

From  hence,  in  about  another  hour,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  called 
Occaby  ; or,  as  the  word  denotes,  difficult,  and  indeed  we  found  its  afeent  fully  anfwer- 
able  to  its  name.  The  moiflure  and  flipperinefs  of  the  way  at  this  time,  added  to  the 
(leepnefs  of  it,  greatly  increafed  our  labour  in  afeending  it,  infomuch  that  we  were  a 
full  hour  in  gaining  the  top  of  the  hill.  Here  we  found  no  more  woods  or  hills,  but  a 
fine  country,  well  cultivated  and  planted  with  filk  gardens  ; through  which,  leaving  on 
the  right  hand  a village  called  Citte  Galle,  inhabited  folely  by  Maronites,  we  came  in  one 
hour  to  Bellulca.  Here  we  repaired  to  a place  which  is  both  the  kane  of  the 
village  and  the  aga’s  houfe ; and  refolving,  by  reafon  of  the  rains  which  fell  very  plen- 
tifully, to  make  this  our  lodging,  we  went  to  vifit  the  aga  with  a fmall  prefent  in  our 
hands,  in  order  to  procure  ourfelves  a civil  reception.  But  we  found  little  recompence 
from  his  Turkjfh  gratitude,  for  after  all  our  refpefl  to  him,  it  was  not  without  much 
importunity  that  we  obtained  to  have  the  ufe  of  a dry  part  of  the  houfe ; the  place  where 
we  were  at  firft  lodged  lying  open  to  the  wind  and  the  beating  in  of  the  rain.  Our 
whole  flage  this  day  was  not  much  above  four  hours  ; our  courfe  about  fouth-weft. 

Being  informed  that  here  were  feveral  Chriftian  inhabitants  in  this  place,  we  went  to 
vifit  their  church,  which  we  found  fo  poor  and  piuful  a ftru&ure,  that  here  chriftianity 
feemed  to  be  brought  to  its  bumbled  (late,  and  Chrilt  to  be  laid  again  in  a manger.  It 
was  only  a room  of  about  four  or  five  yards  fquare,  walled  with  dirt,  having 
nothing  but  the  uneven  ground  for  its  pavement ; and  for  its  ceiling  only  fome  rude 
traves  laid  athwart  it,  and  covered  with  bufhes  to  keep  out  the  weather.  On  the  eaft 
fidp  was  an  altar,  built  of  the  fame  materials  with  the  wall,  only  it  was  paved  at  top  with 
pot-fherds  and  dates,  to  give  it  the  face  of  a table.  In  the  middle  of  the  altar  ftood  a 
(mail  crols,  compofed  of  two  laths  nailed  together  in  the  middle,  on  each  fide  of  which 
enfign  were  fattened  to  the  wall  two  or  three  old  prints,  rep  refen  ting  our  bleffed  Lord 
and  the  bleffed  Virgin,  &c.  the  venerable  prefents  of  fome  itinerant  friars  that  had  patted 
this  way.  On  the  fouth  fide  was  a piece  of  plank  fupported  by  a poll,  which  we  under- 
ftood  was  the  reading  delk,  juft  by  which  was  a little  hole,  commodioufly  broke 
through  the  wall  to  give  light  to  the  reader.  A very  mean  habitation  this  for 
the  God  of  Heaven  ! But  yet  held  in  great  efteem  and  reverence  by  the  poor  people ; 
who  not  only  come  with  all  devotion  hither  themfelves,  but  alfo  depofit  Here  whatever 
is  mod  valuable  to  them,  in  order  to  derive  upon  it  a bleffing.  When  we  were  there  the 
whole  room  was  hanged  about  with  bags  of  filk-worms'  eggs ; to  the  end  that  by 
remaining  in  fo  holy  a place,  they  might  attratt  a benediction,  and  a virtue  of 
increafing. 

Wednefday,  March  3.— The  next  morning  flattered  us  with  the  hopes  of  a fair  day 
after  the  great  rains,  which  had  fallen  for  near  eight  hours  together.  We  therefore 
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ventured  to  leave  Beilulca,  with  no  great  thanks  to  it  for  our  entertainment.  But  we 
had  not  gone  far  before  we  began  to  wilh  that  we  had  kept  our  former  accommodation, 
bad  as  it  was ; for  the  rains  began  to  break  out  afrefli  with  greater  fury  than  before  ; 
nor  had  we  more  comfort  under  foot,  the  road  being  very  deep  and  full  of  Houghs. 
However,  we  refolvcd  to  go  forward  in  hopes  of  a better  time,  and  in  four  hours  (very 
long  ones  in  fuch  uncomfortable  circumftances)  we  arrived  at  Sholfatia,  a poor  village 
fituate  upon  a ftnall  river  which  we  were  obliged  to  pafs.  A river  we  might  call  it  now, 
it  being  i'wollen  fo  high  by  the  late  rains  that  it  was  impaflable ; though,  at  other  times, 
it  be  but  a finall  brook,  and,  in  the  fummer,  perfectly  dry. 

Here,  inltead  of  mending  our  condition  as  we  expected,  we  began  to  drink  more 
deeply  of  the  bitter  cup  of  pilgrims,  being  brought  to  fuch  a ftrait  that  we  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn  ourfelves.  For  (as  I laid)  the  dream  was  not  fordable,  fo  that  there 
was  no  going  forward  ; and,  as  for  facing  about  and  returning  to  the  place  from  whence 
we  came,  that  was  a thing  we  were  very  averfe  to ; well  knowing,  by  that  morn- 
ing’s experience,  the  badnefs  of  the  road,  and  likewife  having  reafon  to  expefl  but  a 
cold  welcome  at  our  journey’s  end.  As  for  lodging  in  the  village,  that  was  a thing  not 
to  be  indured,  for  the  houfes  were  all  filled  with  dirt  and  nadinefs,  being  inhabited 
promifcuoufly  by  the  villagers  and  their  cattle.  As  for  lying  in  the  campagnia, 
the  rain  was  fo  vehement  we  could  not  do  that,  without  an  evident  danger  both  to 
ourfelves  and  horfes. 

But  whild  we  were  at  this  non-plus,  not  knowing  which  courfe  to  take,  the  rain 
abated,  and  fo  we  refolved  to  pitch  in  the  open  field,  though  thoroughly  foaked  with  the 
wet,  edeeming  this,  however,  the  lead  evil.  Accordingly,  we  betook  ourfelves  to  a 
fmall  afeent  by  the  water’s  fide,  intending  there,  under  our  tents,  to  wait  the  falling  of 
the  dream. 

We  had  not  enjoyed  this  ceflation  of  rain  long,  when  it  began  to  pour  down  afrelh, 
with  terrible  lightning  and  thunder ; and  now-  our  care  was  renewed,  and  we  knew  not 
well  which  to  be  mod  concerned  for.  Whether  ourfelves,  who  enjoyed  the  miferable 
comfort  of  a dropping  tent  over  us,  or  for  our  fervants  and  horfes,  which  had  nothing 
but  their  own  cloaths  to  proteii  them.  At  lad,  there  being  a fmall  Aleck’s  houfe,  or 
burying-place,  hard  by,  we  comforted  ourfelves  with  hopes  that  we  might  take  fanduary 
there.  The  only  difficulty  was,  how  to  get  admiltion  into  fo  reverenced  a place, 
the  Turks  being  generally  men  of  greater  zeal  than  mercy.  To  negotiate  this  affair 
we  fent  a Turk  (whom  we  had  taken  with  us  for  fuch  occalions)  into  the  village,  order- 
ing him  to  try  fird  by  fair  means  0 gain  admittance,  and,  if  that  failed,  to  threaten  that 
we  would  enter  by  force.  But  the  religion  of  this  place  was  of  that  kind  which  ftiper- 
fedes  indead  of  improving  humanity.  The  people  abfolutely  denied  us  the  fmall  cha- 
rity we  demanded,  and  fent  us  word  they  would  die  upon  our  fwords  before  they  would 
yield  to  have  their  faith  defiled  ; adding  farther,  that  it  was  their  faith  to  be  true  to 
Hamet  and  Aly,  but  to  hate  and  renounce  Omar  and  Abu  Beker ; and  that  this  principle 
they  were  refolved  to  (land  by.  We  told  them  we  had  as  bad  an  opinion  of  Omar  and 
Abu  Beker  as  they  could  have ; that  we  defired  only  a little  Ihelter  from  the  prefent 
rain,  and  had  no  intention  to  defile  their  faith.  And  thus  with  good  words  we  brought 
them  to  confent,  that  we  might  fecure  our  baggage  in  the  fheck’s  houfe ; but  as  for 
ourfelves  and  arms  it  was  our  irreverfible  fentence  to  be  excluded  out  of  the  hallowed 
walls.  We  were  glad,  however,  to  get  the  mercilefs  doors  open  upon  any  terms ; not 
doubting  but  we  ffiould  be  able  to  make  our  advantage  of  it  afterwards  according  to  our 
defire ; which  we  actually  did  ; for  when  it  grew  dark,  and  the  villagers  were  gone  to 
fleep,  we  all  got  into  the  place  of  refuge,  and  there  palled  a melancholy  night  among  the 
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tombs : thus  efcaping,  however,  the  greater  evil  of  the  rain,  which  fell  all  night  in 
great  abundance. 

Being  now  crept  into  the  infide  of  the  fheck’s  houfe,  I mull  not  omit,  in  requital  for 
our  lodgings,  to  give  fomc  account  of  the  nature  of  fuch  dructures.  They  are  (lone 
fabricks,  generally  fix  or  eight  yards  fquare  (more  or  lefs),  and  roofed  with  a cupola, 
erefted  over  the  graves  of  fome  eminent  (hecks,  that  is,  fuch  perfons  as  by  their  long 
beards,  prayers  of  the  fame  (landard,  and  a kind  of  pharifaical  fupercilioufnefs  (which 
are  the  great  virtues'  of  the  mahometan  religion),  have  purchafed  to  themfeives  the 
reputation  of  learning  and  faints. 

Of  thefe  buildings  there  are  many  fcattered  up  and  down  the  country  (for  you  will 
find  among  the  Turks  far  more  dead  faints  than  living  ones).  They  are  fituated  com- 
monly, though  not  always,  upon  the  mod  eminent  and  conspicuous  afeents.  To  thefe 
oratories  the  people  repair  with  their  vows  and  prayers  in  their  feveral  dillrefles,  much 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  RoinaniHs  do  to  the  (hrines  of  their  faints.  Only  in  this 
refpeft  the  practice  of  the  Turks  feems  to  be  more  orthodox,  in  regard  that  though 
they  make  their  faint’s  (brine  the  houfe  of  prayer,  yet  they  always  make  God  alone,  and 
not  the  faint,  the  object  of  their  addrefies. 

Thurfday,  March  4. — To  revive  us  after  the  heavinefs  of  the  laft  night,  we  had  the 
confolation  to  be  informed  this  morning,  that  the  river  was  fordable  at  a place  a little 
farther  down  the  dream  ; and,  upon  experiment,  we  found  it  true  as  was  reported.  Glad 
of  this  difeovery,  we  made  the  bed  difpatch  we  could  to  get  clear  of  this  inhofpitable 
place ; and,  according  to  our  defircs,  foon  arrived  with  all  our  baggage  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river. 

From  hence,  afeending  gently  for  about  half  an  hour,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a very 
deep  hill,  which,  when  we  had  reached  its  top,  prefented  us  with  the  fird  profpecl  of 
the  ocean.  We  had  in  view  likewife,  at  about  two  hours  didance  to  the  wedward,  the 
citv  Latichea,  fituate  on  a flat  fruitful  ground  clofe  to  the  fea ; a city  fird  built  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  and  by  him  called  in  honour  of  his  mother,  AaoJixua,  which  name  it 
retains  with  a very  little  corruption  of  it  at  this  day.  It  was  anciently  a place  of  great 
magnificence,  but  in  the  general  calamity  which  betel  this  country,  it  was  reduced  to  a 
very  low  condition,  and  fo  remained  for  a long  time ; but  of  late  years  it  has  been 
encouraged  to  hold  up  its  head  again,  and  is  rebuilt,  and  become  one  of  the  mod 
flourilhing  places  upon  the  coad ; being  cherilhed  and  put  in  a way  of  trade  by 
Coplan  Aga,  a man  of  great  wealth  and  authority  in  thefe  parts,  and  much  addicted  to 
merchandize. 

From  the  hill  which  we  lad  afeended,  we  had  a fmall  defeent  into  a fpacious  plain,  along 
which  we  travelled  fouthward,  keeping  the  fea  on  the  right  hand,  and  a ridge  of  moun- 
tains on  the  left.  Having  gone  about  one  hour  and  a half  in  this  plain,  we  difeemed  on  the 
left  hand,  not  far  from  the  road,  two  ancient  tombs.  They  were  chcds  of  done  two 
yards  and  a half  long  each.  Their  cavities  were  covered  over  with  large  tables  of  done, 
that  had  been  lifted  afide,  probably  in  hopes  of  treafure.  The  chefts  were  carved  on  the 
outfide  with  ox-heads,  and  wreaths  hanging  between  them,  after  the  manner  of  adorning 
heathen  altars.  They  had  likewife  at  fird  mlcriptions  graven  on  them : but  thefe  were 
fo  eaten  out  that  one  could  not  difeover  fo  much  as  the  fpecies  of  the  cbara&ers.  Here 
were  alfo  feveral  foundations  of  buildings ; but  whether  there  were  ever  any  place  of 
/tote  fituated  hereabouts,  or  what  it  might  be,  I cannot  refolve. 

Above  an  hour  from  thefe  tombs  we  came  to  another  dream,  which  dopped  our 
march  again.  Thefe  mountain  rivers  are  ordinarily  very  inconfiderable,  but  they  are 
apt  to  fwell  upon  fudden  rains,  to  the  dedruclion  of  many  a paffenger,  who  will  be  lo 
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hardy  as  to  venture  unadvifedly  over  them.  We  took  a more  fuccefsful  care  at  this 
place ; for  marching  about  an  hour  higher  up  by  the  fide  of  the  ftream,  we  found  a 
place  where  the  waters  by  dilating  were  become  lhal lower,  and  there  we  got  a fate 
pail'age  to  the  other  fide.  From  hence  we  bent  our  courfe  to  recover  our  former  road 
again,  but  we  had  not  gone  tar  before  there  began  a very  violent  (form  of  hail,  followed 
by  a hard  and  continued  rain,  which  forced  us  to  make  the  beft  of  our  way  to  Jebilee, 
leaving  our  baggage  to  follow  us  at  leifure. 

Our  whole  ftagc  this  day  was  about  fix  hours,  pointing  for  the  firft  hour  weft,  and  for 
the  remaining  part  near  fouth,  having  the  fea  on  the  right  hand,  and  a ridge  of  moun- 
tains at  about  two  hours  diftance  on  the  left.  And  in  this  ftate  our  road  continued  for 
feveral  days  after,  without  any  difference,  fave  only  that  the  mountains  at  fome  places 
approach  nearer  the  fea ; at  other,  retire  farther  off.  Thefe  mountains  go  under  dif- 
ferent names  in  feveral  places,  as  they  run  along  upon  the  coaft,  and  are  inhabited  by 
rude  people  of  feveral  denominations.  In  that  part  of  them  above  Jebilee,  there  dwell 
a people  called  by  the  Turks,  Neceres,  of  a very  ftrange  and  fingular  character ; for  it 
is  their  principle  to  adhere  to  no  certain  religion  ; but  camelion  like,  they  put  on  the 
colour  of  religion,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  reflected  upon  them  from  the  perfons  with 
whom  they  happen  to  converfe.  With  Chriftians  they  profefs  themfelves  Chriftians ; 
with  Turks  they  are  good  Muffulmans;  with  Jews  they  p&fs  for  Jews;  being  fuch 
Proteus’s  in  religion  that  no  body  was  ever  able  to  difcover  what  fhape  or  ftandard  their 
confciences  are  really  of.  All  that  is  certain  concerning  them  is,  that  they  make  very 
much  and  good  wine,  and  are  great  drinkers. 

Friday,  March  5.— This  whole  day  we  fpent  at  Jebilee,  to  recruit  ourfelves  after  our 
late  fatigues ; having  the  convenience  of  a new  kane  to  lodge  in,  built  at  the  north 
entrance  into  the  city  by  Oftan,  the  prefent  bafhaw  of  Tripoli. 

Jebilee  is  feated  clofe  by  the  fea,  having  a vaft  and  very  fruitful  plain  ftretching  round 
about  it,  on  its  other  ftdes.  It  makes  a very  mean  figure  at  prefent,  though  it  Hill  retains 
the  diftinction  of  a city,  and  difcovers  evident  footfteps  of  a better  condition  in  former 
times.  Its  ancient  name,  from  which  alfo  it  derives  its  prefent,  was  Gabala ; under 
which  name  it  occurs  in  Strabo,  and  other  old  geographers.  In  the  time  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  it  was  dignified  with  a bilhop’s  fee,  in  which  fomedme  fat  Severian,  the  grand 
adverfary  and  arch-confpirator  againft  St.  C.hryfoftom. 

The  mod  remarkable  things  that  appear  here  at  this  day,  are  a mofque  and  an  alms- 
houfe  juft  by  it,  both  built  by  fuhan  Ibrahim.  In  the  former  his  body  is  depofited,  and 
we  were  admitted  to  fee  his  tomb,  though  held  by  the  Turks  in  great  veneration.  We 
found  it  only  a great  wooden  cheft,  erected  over  his  grave,  and  covered  with  a carpet  of 
painted  calico,  extending  on  all  Tides  down  to  the  ground.  It  was  alfo  tricked  up  with 
a great  many  Jong  ropes  of  wooden  beads  hanging  upon  it,  and  fomewhat  refembling 
the  furniture  of  a button-maker’s  (hop.  This  is  the  Turks  ufual  way  of  adorning  the 
tombs  of  their  holy  men,  as  I have  feen  in  feveral  other  inftances ; the  long  firings  of 
beads  paffwg  in  tliis  country  for  marks  of  great  devotion  and  gravity.  In  this  mofque 
we  faw  feveral  large  incenfe  pots,  candlefticks  for  altars,  and  other  church  furniture, 
being  the  fpoils  of  Chriftian  churches  at  the  taking  of  Cyprus.  Clofe  by  the  mofque  is 
a very  beautiful  bagnio,  and  a final!  grove  of  orange  trees,  under  the  fhade  of  which 
travellers  are  wont  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the  fummer  time. 

The  Turks  that  were  our  conductors  into  the  mofque,  entertained  us  with  a long 
ftory  of  this  fultan  Ibrahim  who  lies  there  interred  ; efpecially  touching  his  mortification, 
and  renouncing  the  world.  They  reported,  that  having  diverted  himfelf  of  his  royalty, 
he  retired  hither,  and  lived  twenty  years  in  a grotto  by  the  fea  fide,  dedicating  himfelf 
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wholly  to  poverty  and  devotion ; and  in  order  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their  relation, 
they  pretended  to  carry  us  to  the  very  cell  where  he  abode.  Being  come  to  the  place, 
we  found  there  a multitude  of  fepulchrcs  hewn  into  the  rocks  by  the  fea  fide,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  manner  of  burying  in  this  country ; and  amongft  thefe  they  (hewed 
one,  which  they  averred  to  be  the  very  place  in  which  the  devout  fultan  excrcifed  his 
twenty  years’  difcipline ; and  to  add  a little  probability  to  the  (lory,  they  (hewed,  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  another  grotto,  twice  as  large  as  any  of  its  fellows,  and  uncovered  at 
the  top,  which  had  three  niches  or  praying  places  hewn  in  its  fouth  fide.  This  they 
would  have  to  be  fultan  Ibrahim’s  oratory  ; it  being  the  manner  of  the  Turks  always 
to  make  fuch  niches  in  their  mofques,  and  other  places  of  devotion,  to  denote  the 
fouthern  quarter  of  the  world ; for  that  way  the  Muffulmans  are  obliged  to  fet  their 
faces  when  they  pray,  in  reverence  to  the  tomb  of  their  prophet.  Thefe  niches  are 
always  formed  exactly  refembling  thofe  ufually  made  for  Itatues,  both  in  their  fuse, 
fabric,  and  every  circumllance.  I have  fometimes  reflected,  for  what  reafon  the  Turks 
(hould  appoint  luch  marks  to  direct  their  faces  toward  in  prayer.  And  if  1 may  be 
allowed  to  conjedure,  I believe  they  did  it  at  firft  in  teftimony  of  their  iconoclaftic 
principle  ; and  to  exprefs  to  them  both  the  reality  of  the  divine  prefence  there,  and  at 
the  fame  time  alfo  its  invifibility.  The  relaters  of  this  ftory  of  fultan  Ibrahim,  were 
doubtlefs  fully  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  it  themfelves,  But  we  could  not  tell  what 
conjedures  to  make  of  it,  having  never  met  with  any  account  of  fuch  a fultan,  but  only 
from  this  rude  tradition. 

From  thefe  Mahometan  fanduarics,  our  guide  pretended  to  carry  us  to  a chriftian 
church,  about  two  furlongs  out  of  town  on  the  fouth  fide.  When  we  came  to  it,  we 
found  it  nothing  but  a fmall  grotto  in  a rock  by  the  fea  (hore,  open  on  the  fide  to- 
wards the  fea ; and  having  a rude  pile  of  (tones  ereded  in  it  for  an  altar.  In  our 
return  from  this  poor  chapel,  we  met  with  the  perfon  who  was  the  curate  of  it.  He 
told  us,  that  himfelf  and  fome  few  other  chriftians  of  the  Greek  communion,  were 
wont  to  aflemble  in  this  humble  cell  for  divine  fervice,  being  not  permitted  to  have 
any  place  of  worftiip  within  the  town. 

Jebilee  feems  to  have  had  anciently  fome  convenience  for  (hipping.  There  is  (lili 
to  be  feen  a ridge  compofed  of  huge  fquare  ftones,  running  a little  way  into  the  fea ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  formerly  continued  farther  on,  and  to  have  made  a mole. 
Near  this  place  we  faw  a great  many  pillars  of  granite,  fome  by  the  water  fide,  others 
tumbled  into  the  water.  There  were  others  in  a garden  clofe  by,  together  with  capitals 
of  white  marble  finely  carved  ; which  teftify  in  fome  meafure  the  ancient  fplendor  of 
this  city. 

But  the  mod  confiderable  antiquity  in  Jebilee,  and  greateft  monument  of  its  former 
eminency,  is  the  remains  of  a noble  theatre  juft  at  the  north  gate  of  the  city.  It 
pafTes  amongft  the  Turks  for  an  old  caftle ; which  (according  to  the  Afiatic  way  of 
enlarging),  they  report  to  have  been  of  fo  prodigious  a height,  when  in  its  per- 
fed  (late,  that  a horfeman  might  have  rid,  about  fun-rifing,  a full  hour  in  the 
(hade  of  it. 

As  for  what  remains  of  this  mighty  Babel,  it  is  no  more  than  twenty  feet  high. 
The  flat  fide  of  it  has  been  blown  up  with  gun-powder  by  the  Turks ; and  from  hence 
(as  they  related)  was  taken  a great  quantity  of  marble,  which  we  faw  ufed  in  adorning 
their  bagnio  and  mofque  before  mentioned.  All  of  it  that  is  now  (landing  is  a femi- 
circle.  It  extends  from  comer  to  corner  juft  a hundred  yards.  In  this  femi-circular 
part  is  a range  of  feventeen  round  windows  juft  above  the  ground,  and  between  the 
windows  all  round  were  raifed,  on  high  pedeftals,  large  maify  pillars.  Handing  as  but- 
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treffes  againft  the  wall,  both  for  the  ftrength  and  ornament  of  the  fabric  ; but  thefe 
fupporters  are  at  prefent  mod  of  them  broken  down. 

Within  is  a very  large  arena,  but  the  juft  meafure  of  it  could  not  be  taken,  bv  reafon 
of  the  houfes  with  which  the  Turks  have  almoft  filled  it  up.  On  the  weft  fide,  the 
feats  of  the  fpeflators  remain  ftill  entire,  as  do  likewife  the  caves  or  vaults  which  run 
under  the  fubfellia  all  round  the  theatre.  The  outward  wall  is  three  yards  three 
quarters  thick,  and  built  of  very  large  and  firm  ftones;  which  great  ftrength  haspre- 
ferved  it  thus  long  from  the  jaws  of  time,  and  from  that  general  ruin,  which  the  Turks 
bring  with  them  into  ntoft  places  where  they  come. 

Saturday,  March  6.  — Having  done  with  Jebilee,  we  put  forward  again  early  the 
next  morning,  with  a profpeft  of  much  better  weather  than  we  had  been  attended  with 
in  our  former  motions.  Our  road  continued  by  the  fea  fide,  and  in  about  two  hours 
brought  us  to  a-fair  deep  river,  called  by  the  Turks  Naher-il-Melech,  or  the  King’s 
River.  Here  we  faw'  fotne  heaps  of  ruins  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  with  feveral  pillars 
of  granite,  and  other  footfteps  of  fonie  confiderable  buildings.  About  half  an  hour 
farther  we  paffed  another  river,  called  Jobar,  (hewing  the  remains  of  a done  bridge  over 
it,  once  well  built,  but  now  broken  down.  On  the  other  fide  of  this  river,  in  a large 
ploughed  field,  (lood  a great  fquare  tower ; and  round  about,  the  rubbifii  of  many 
other  buildings.  Likewile  all  along  this  day’s  journey,  we  obferved  many  ruins  of  caftles 
and  houfes,  which  teftily  that  this  country,  however  it  be  neglected  at  prefent,  was  once 
in  the  hands  of  a people  that  knew  how  to  value  it,  and  thought  it  worth  the  defend- 
ing. Strabo  calls  this  whole  region,  from  Jebilee  as  far  as  Aradus,  the  country  of  the 
Aradii  (of  whom  in  due  place),  and  gives  us  the  names  of  feveral  places  fituate  an- 
ciently all  along  this  coaft  ; as  Paltus,  Balanea,  Caranus,  Enydra,  Marathus,  Ximvra. 
But  whether  the  . ruins  which  we  faw  this  day  may  be  the  remains  of  any  of  thofe  cities, 
cannot  well  be  determined  at  this  diflance  of  time ; feeing  all  we  have  of  thofe  places 
is  only  their  names,  without  any  fufficient  diftinflions  by  which  to  difeover  their  fitua- 
tion.  The  Balanea  of  Strabo  is  indeed  faid  to  lie  ftill  extant,  being  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  place  that  the  Turks  (little  changing  its  name)  call  at  this  day  Baneas.  This 
place  is  four  good  hours  beyond  Jebilee.  It  (lands  upon  a fmall  declivity  about  a fur- 
long diftant  from  the  fea,  and  has  a fine  clear  dream  running  fwiftly  by  it  on  the  fouth 
fide.  It  is  at  prefent  uninhabited  ; but  its  fituatioii  proves  it  to  have  been  anciently  a 
pleafant,  its  ruins  a well  built,  and  its  bay  before  it,  an  advantageous  habitation.  At  this 
place  was  required  another  caphar. 

Leaving  Baneas,  we  went  on  by  the  fea  fide,  and  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
paflcd  by  an  old  caftle,  on  the  top  of  a very  high  mountain.  It  is  built  in  the  figure  of 
an  equilateral  triangle,  having  one  of  its  angles  pointing  towards  the  fea.  The  Turks 
call  it  Merchab ; and  enlarge  much  upon  the  fieges  it  has  fullained  in  former  times  } 
but  whatever  force  it  may  Have  had  anciently,  it  is  at  prefent  only  a refidence  for  poor 
country  people.  This  is  probably  the  fame  cattle  mentioned  by  Adrichomius,  and  others, 
under  the  name  of  Margath  ; to  which  the  bifliops  of  Balanea  were  forced  to  tranllate 
their  fee,  by  reafon  of  the  infults  of  the  Saracens. 

At  about  one  hour  and  an  half  diftance  from  Baneas,  we  came  to  a fmall  clear 
ftream,  which  induced  us  to  take  up  our  lodging  near  it.  We  pitched  in  the  cam- 
pagnia,  about  two  or  three  furlongs  up  from  the  fea  ; having  in  sight,  on  the  moun- 
tains above  us,  a village  called  Sophia,  inhabited  folely  by  Maronites;  and  a little  farther, 
Befack,  another  village,  poffeffed  bv  Turks  only ; and  a little  farther,  Merakiah,  whole 
inhabitants  are  a mifcellany  of  C.hriftians  and  Turks  together.  Our  whole  ftage  this 
day  was  about  fix  hours. 
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Sunday,  March  7.  —From  this  quarter  we  removed  early  the  next  morning,  and  in 
three  hours  came  to  a fair  deep  river,  called  Nahor  HulTtnc ; having  an  old  bridge 
turned  over  it,  confiding  of  only  one  arch,  but  that  very  large  and  exceeding  well 
wrought.  In  one  hour  and  a half  more,  travelling  Hill  by  the  fea  fide,  we  reached 
Tortofa. 

The  ancient  name  of  this  place  was  Orthofia.  It  was  a bifiiop’s  fee  in  the  province 
of  Tyre.  The  writers  of  the  holy  wars  make  frequent  mention  of  it,  as  a place  of 
great  ftrength  ; and  one  may  venture  to  believe  them,  from  what  appears  of  it  at  this 
day. 

Its  fituation  is  on  the  fea  (hore  ; having  a fpacious  plain  extending  round  about  it 
on  its  other  fides.  What  remains  of  it  is  the  cadle,  which  is  very  large,  and  dill  in- 
habited. On  one  fide  it  is  walhed  by  the  fea  ; on  the  others,  it  is  fortified  by  a double 
wall  of  coarfe  marble,  built  after  the  ruftic  manner.  Between  the  two  walls  is  a 
ditch;  as  likewife  is  another  encompafiing  the  outermoft  wall.  You  enter  this  for- 
trefs  on  the  north  fide,  over  an  old  draw-bridge,  which  lands  you  in  a fpacious  room, 
now  for  the  mod  part  uncovered,  but  anciently  well  arched  over,  being  the  church 
belonging  to  the  cadle.  On  one  fide  it  refembles  a church  ; and  in  witnefs  of  its  being 
fuch,  fhews  at  this  day  fevcral  holy  emblems  carved  upon  its  walls,  as  that  of  a dove 
defeending  over  the  place  where  Hood  the  altar  5 and  in  another  place,  that  of  the  holy 
lamb.  But  on  the  fide  which  fronts  outward,  it  has  the  face  of  a cadle,  being  built 
with  port  holes  for  artillery,  indcad  of  windows.  Round  the  cadle,  on  the  fouth 
and  ead  fides,  dood  anciently  the  city.  It  had  a good  wall  and  ditch  encompading 
it,  of  which  there  are  dill  to  be  feen  confiderable  remains.  But  for  other  buildings, 
there  is  nothing  now  left  in  it,  except  a church,  which  Hands  about  a furlong  eaft- 
ward  from  the  cadle.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  in  breadth  ninety- 
three,  and  in  height  fixty-one.  Its  walls,  and  arches,  and  pillars  are  of  a badard 
marble,  and  all  dill  fo  entire,  that  a fmall  expence  would  fuffice  to  recover  it  into 
the  date  of  a beautiful  church  again.  But,  to  the  grief  of  any  chridian  beholder,  it 
is  now  made  a dall  for  cattle  ; and  we  were  when  we  went  to  fee  it,  almod  up  to  our 
knees  in  dirt  and  mire. 

From  Tortofa  we  fent  our  baggage  before  us,  with  orders  to  advance  a few  miles 
farther  toward  Tripoli,  to  the  intent  that  we  might  fhorten  our  dage  to  that  place 
the  next  day.  We  followed  not  long  after,  and  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  came  to 
a river,  or  rather  a channel  of  a river,  for  it  was  now  almoft  dry  : though  quedionlefs 
here  mud  have  been  anciently  no  inconfiderable  dream ; as  we  might  infer  both  from 
the  largenefs  of  the  channel,  and  the  fragments  of  a done  bridge  formerly  laid 
over  it. 

In  about  half  an  hour  more,  we  came  a bread  with  a fmall  idand,  about  a league 
didant  from  the  (hore,  called  by  the  Turks  Ru-ad.  This  is  fuppofedto  be  the  ancient 
Arvad,  Arphad,  or  Arpad  (under  which  feveral  names  it  occurs,  2 Kin.  19,  13; 
Gen.  10,  18;  Ezek.  27,  11,  &c.),  and  the  Aradus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It 
feemed  to  the  eye  to  be  not  above  two  or  three  furlongs  long  ; and  was  wholly  filled  up 
with  tall  buildings  like  cadles.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  idand  were  famous  for 
navigation,  and  had  a command  upon  the  continent  as  far  as  Gabala. 

About  a quarter  of  an  hour  farther  we  came  up  with  our  muleteers ; they  having 
pitched  our  tents,  before  they  had  gone  fo  far  as  we  intended.  But  this  mifearriage 
they  well  recompenfcd,  by  the  condition  of  the  place  where  they  Hopped  ; it  affording 
us  the  entertainment  of  feveral  notable  antiquities,  which  we  might  otherwife  perhaps 
have  paded  by  unobferved.  It  was  at  a green  plat  lying  within  one  hour  of  Tortofa, 
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a little  fouthward  of  Aradus,  and  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  fea  ; having  in  it 
a good  fountain  (though  of  a bad  name),  called  the  Serpent  Fountain. 

The  firfl  antiquity  that  we  here  obferved  was  a large  dike,  thirty  yards  over  at  top, 
cut  into  the  firm  rock.  Its  fides  went  (loping  down,  with  flairs  formed  out  of  the  na- 
tural rock,  descending  gradually  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  This  dike  flretched  in  a 
direct  line,  eafl  and  well,  more  than  a furlong ; bearing  dill  the  fame  figure  of  (lairs, 
running  in  right  lines  all  along  its  fides.  It  broke  off  at  lad  at  a fiat  marfhy  ground, 
extending  about  two  furlongs  betwixt  it  and  the  fea.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the 
water  ever  flowed  up  thus  high;  and  harder  (without  fuppofing  that)  to  refolve,  for 
what  reafon  all  this  pains  of  cutting  the  rock  in  fuch  a fafhion  was  taken. 

This  dike  was  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Serpent  Fountain ; and  jud  on  the  other  fide 
of  it  we  efpied  another  antiquity,  which  took  up  our  next  obfervation.  There  was  a 
court  of  fifty  five  yards  fquare,  cut  in  the  natural  rock : the  fides  of  the  rock  danding 
round  it,  about  three  yards  high,  fupplied  the  place  of  walls.  On  three  fides  it  was 
thus  encompaffed ; but  to  the  northward  it  lay  open.  In  the  centre  of  this  area  was  a 
fquare  part  of  the  rock  left  danding ; being  three  yards  high,  and  five  yards  and  a half 
fquare.  This  ferved  for  a pededal  to  a throne  eretled  upon  it.  The  throne  was  com- 
pofed  of  four  large  dones : two  at  the  fides,  one  at  the  back,  another  hanging  over  all 
at  top,  in  the  manner  of  a canopy.  The  whole  druSure  was  about  twenty  feet  high, 
fronting  toward  that  fide  where  the  court  was  open.  The  done  that  made  the  canopy 
was  five  yards  and  three  quarters  fquare,  and  carved  round  with  a handfome  comice. 
What  all  this  might  be  defigned  for  we  could  not  imagine ; unlefs,  perhaps,  the  court 
may  paf«  for  an  idol  temple,  and  the  pile  in  the  middle  for  the  throne  of  the  idol : which 
feems  the  more  probable,  in  regard  that  Hercules,  i.  e.  the  fun,  the  great  abomination 
of  the  Phoenicians,  was  wont  to  be  adored  in  an  open  temple.  At  the  two  innermod 
angles  of  the  court,  and  likewife  on  the  open  fide,  were  left  pillars  of  the  natural  rock ; 
three  at  each  of  the  former,  and  two  at  the  latter. 

About  half  a mile  to  the  fouthward  of  the  forefaid  antiquities,  there  flood  in  view 
two  towers ; but  it  growing  dark,  we  were  forced  to  defer  our  examination  of  them  till 
the  next  morning.  Our  whole  flage  this  day  exceeded  not  fix  hours. 

Monday,  March  8. — Having  paffed  over  a redlefs  night,  in  a marfliy  and  unwhole- 
fome  ground,  we  got  up  very  early,  in  order  to  take  a nearer  view  of  the  two  towers 
lad  mentioned.  We  found  them  to  be  fepulchral  monuments,  erefled  over  two  ancient 
burying  places.  They  flood  at  about  ten  yards  diflant  from  each  other. 

The  firfl  tower  was  thirty  three  feet  high.  Its  longed  done  or  pededal  was  ten 
feet  high,  and  fifteen  fquare : the  fuperflruQure  upon  which  was,  firfl  a tall  done  in 
form  of  a cylinder,  and  then  another  done  cut  in  fhape  of  a pyramid. 

The  other  tower  was  thirty  feet  and  two  inches  high.  Its  pededal  was  in  height 
fix  feet,  and  fixteen  feet  fix  inches  fquare.  It  was  fupported  by  four  lions,  carved, 
one  at  each  comer  of  the  pededal.  The  carving  had  been  very  rude  at  bed  ; but  was 
now  rendered  by  time  much  worl'e.  The  upper  part  reared  upon  the  pededal  was  all 
one  fingle  done. 

Each  of  thefe  barbarous  monuments  had  under  it  feveral  fepulchres,  the  entrances 
into  which  were  on  the  fouth  fide.  It  cod  us  fome  time  and  pains  to  get  into  them  ; 
the  avenues  being  obflruQetl,  firfl  with  briars  and  weeds,  and  then  with  dirt.  Bw, 
however,  we  removed  both  thefe  obdacles ; encouraging  ourfelves  with  die  hopes,  or 
rather  making  ourfelves  merry  with  the  fancy  of  hidden  rreafure.  But  as  foon  as  we 
were  entered  into  the  vaults,  we  found  that  our  golden  imaginations  ended  (as  all 
worldly  hopes  and  projects  do  at  lad)  in  dud  and  putrefaflion.  But,  however,  that 
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we  might  not  go  away  without  feme  reward  for  our  pains,  we  took  as  exact  a fur vey  as 
we  could  of  thefe  chambers  of  darknefs. 

Going  down  feven  or  eight  fteps,  you  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  fepulchre  ; where, 
crawling  in,  you  arrive  in  a chamber,  which  is  nine  feet  two  inches  broad,  and  eleven 
feet  long.  Turning  to  the  right  hand,  and  going  through  a narrow  paffage,  you 
come  to  a room  w hich  is  eight  feet  broad,  and  ten  long.  In  this  chamber  are  feven 
cells  for  corpfes,  viz.  two  over  againft  the  entrance,  four  on  the  left  hand,  and  one 
unfinilhed  on  the  right.  Thefe  cells  were  hewn  directly  into  the  firm  rock.  We 
meafured  feveral  of  them,  and  found  them  eight  feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  three 
feet  three  inches  fquare.  1 would  not  infer  from  hence,  that  the  corpfes  depofited 
here  were  of  fuch  a gigantic  fize,  as  to  fill  up  fuch  large  coffins : though  at  the  fame 
time  why  fhould  any  men  be  fo  prodigal  of  their  labour,  as  to  cut  thefe  caverns  into  fo 
hard  a rock  as  this  was,  much  farther  than  neceffity  required  ? 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  chamber  was  a narrow  paffage,  feven  feet  long,  leading  into 
a room  whofe  dimenfions  were  nine  feet  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in  length.  It  had 
eleven  cells,  of  fomewhat  a lefs  fize  than  the  former,  lying  at  equal  diffanccs  all  round 
about  it. 

Palling  out  of  the  room  foreright,  you  have  two  narrow'  entrances,  each  feven  feet 
long,  into  another  room.  This  apartment  was  nine  feet  fquare : it  had  no  cells  in  it 
like  the  others,  nor  any  thing  elfe  remarkable  ; but  only  a bench  cut  all  along  its  fide 
on  the  left  hand.  From  the  defeription  of  this  fepulchre,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  the 
difpofition  of  the  other.  The  height  of  the  rooms  in  both  was  about  fix  feet ; and 
the  towers  were  built  each  over  the  innermolt  room  of  the  fepulchres  to  which  it 
belonged. 

At  about  the  diftance  of  a furlong  from  this  place  we  difeerned  another  tower,  re- 
fembling  this  laft  deferibed  : it  wras  erected  likewife  over  a fepulchre.  There  was  this 
Angularity  obfervablc  in  this  laft  fepulchre ; that  its  cells  were  cut  into  the  rock  eigh- 
teen feet  in  length  ; polfibly  to  the  Intent  that  two  or  three  corpfes  might  be  depofited 
in  each  of  them,  at  the  feet  of  one  another.  But  having  a long  ftage  this  day  to 
Tripoli,  we  thought  it  not  feafonable  to  fpend  any  more  time  in  this  place;  which 
might  perhaps  have  afforded  us  feveral  other  antiquities. 

And  yet  tor  all  our  hafte,  we  had  not  gone  a mile  before  our  curiofity  was  again 
arrefted  by  the  obfervation  of  another  tower,  which  appeared  in  a thicket  not  far  from 
the  way  fide.  It  was  thirty  three  feet  and  a half  high,  and  thirty-one  feet  fquare : com- 
pofed  of  huge  fquare  (tones,  and  adorned  with  a handfome  cornice  all  round  at  top. 
It  contained  only  two  rooms,  one  above  the  other  ; into  both  which  there  were  en- 
trances on  the  north  fide,  through  two  fquare  holes  in  the  wall.  The  feparation  be- 
tween both  rooms,  as  alfo  the  covering  at  the  top,  was  made,  not  of  arched  work, 
but  of  vaft  flat  ftones ; in  thicknefs  four  feet,  and  fo  great  an  extent,  that  two  of  them 
in  each  place  fufficed  to  fpread  over  the  whole  fabric.  This  was  a very  ancient  ftruc- 
ture,  and  probably  a place  of  fepulture. 

1 mull  not  forget,  that  round  about  the  Serpent  Fountain,  and  alfo  as  far  as  this 
laft  tower,  we  faw  many  fepulchres,  old  foundations,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  ; 
from  all  which  it  may  be  affuredly  concluded,  that  here  mull  needs  have  been  fome 
famous  habitation  in  ancient  times  : but  whether  this  might  be  the  Ximyra,  laid  down 
by  Strabo  hereabouts  (or  as  Pliny  calls  it,  lib.  5,  Nat.  Hilt  cap.  so,  Simyra,)  the  fame 
poffibly  with  the  country  of  the  Zemarites,  mentioned  in  conj  unci  ion  with  the  Arva- 
dites,  Gen.  10,18,  I leave  to  others  to  difeufs. 
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Having  quitted  ourfelves  of  thefe  antiquities,  we  entered  into  a fpacious  plain, 
extending  to  a vail  breadth  between  the  fea  and  the  mountains,  and  in  length  reaching 
almod  as  far  as  Tripoli.  The  people  of  the  country  call  it  Junia,  that  is,  the  Plain  -, 
which  name  they  give  it  by  way  of  eminency,  upon  account  of  its  vail  extent.  We  were 
full  feven  hours  in  palling  it ; and  found  it  all  along  exceeding  fruitful,  by  reafon  of  the 
many  rivers,  and  the  great  plenty  of  water  which  it  enjoys.  Of  thefe  rivers,  the 
fir II  is  about  fix  hours  before  you  come  to  Tripoli.  It  has  a Hone  bridge  over  it  of  three 
large  arches,  and  is  the  biggeit  dream  in  the  whole  plain  ; for  w’hich  reafon  h goes  by 
the  name  of  Nahor  il  Kibber,  or  the  Great  River.  About  half  an  hour  farther  you 
come  to  another  river  called  Nahor  Abrofh,  or  the  Leper’s  River.  In  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  more  you  pafs  a third  river,  called  Nahor  Acchar  ; having  a handfome 
flone  bridge  of  one  very  large  arch,  laid  over  it.  Two  good  hours  more  brings  you  to 

a fourth  river,  called , or  the  Cold  Waters,  with  a bridge  of  three  arches  over 

it.  From  hence  you  have  two  good  hours  more  to  Tripoli.  I took  the  more  exaft 
account  of  all  thefe  dreams,  to  the  intent  that  I might  give  fome  light,  for  the  better  > 

deciding  that  difference  which  is  found  in  geographers,  about  the  place  of  the  river 
F.leutherus.  The  moderns,  all  with  one  conlcnt,  give  that  name  to  a river  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  called  by  the  Turks,  Cafimeer.  But  this  contradids  the  univerfal 
teftimony  of  the  ancients,  who  place  F.leutherus  more  northward.  Strabo  will  have  it 
fomewhere  between  Orthofia  and  Tripoli,  as  a boundary  dividing  Syria  from  Phoe- 
nicia (p.  518).  Pliny  places  it  near  Orthofia,  emptying  itfelf  into  the  tea  over  againlli 
Aradus(Nat.  Hid.  lib.  j.  c.  20).  The  writer  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  12,  25,  30,) 
lays  it  in  the  land  of  Hamath  ; which  country,  whatever  it  were,  was  certainly  without 
the  borders  of  Ifrael,  as  appears  from  the  fame  author.  To  this  Jofephus  agrees,  placing 
F.leutherus  to  the  north  of  Sidon,  as  may  be  collected  from  him,  lib.  14,  Antiq.  Jud. 
cap.  7,  8,  where,  fpeaking  of  Mark  Anthony's  donation  to  Cleopatra,  he  reports,  how 
that  extravagant  gallant  gave  her  all  the  cities  between  F.leutherus  and  Egypt,  except 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  Ptolemy,  as  cited  by  Terranius,  places  it  yet  more  northerly,  between 
Orthofia  and  Balanea.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  this  cannot  be  the  true  ancient 
Elcutherus  which  the  modems  adign  for  it : but  that  name  is  rather  to  be  aferibed  to 
one  of  thefe  rivers  eroding  the  plain  of  Junia : or  elfe  (if  Pliny’s  authority  may  be  relied 
upon)  to  that  river  (now  dry)  which  I mentioned  a little  on  this  fide  of  Tortofa, 
and  which  has  its  mouth  almoft  oppofite  to  Aradus.  But  I will  not  determine  any 
thing  in  this  point,  contenting  myfelf  to  have  given  an  account  of  the  feveral  rivers  as 
we  paffed  them. 

Tuefday,  March  9 — Drawing  towards  Tripoli,  our  muleteers  were  afraid  to  advance, 
led  their  beads  might  be  prefled  for  public  fervice ; as  they  were  afterwards,  in  fpite  of 
all  their  caution,  to  our  great  vexation.  So  we  left  them  in  the  plain  of  Junia,  and 
proceeded  ourfelves  for  Tripoli,  where  we  arrived  about  fun-fet.  Our  whole  dage  this 
day  was  ten  hours.  * 

At  Tripoli  we  repofed  a full  week,  being  very  generoully  entertained  by  Mr. 

Francis  Mailings,  the  conful,  and  Mr.  John  Filher,  merchant ; their’s  being  the  only 
Englifh  houfe  in  Tripoli. 

Tripoli  is  feated  about  half  an  hour  from  the  fea.  The  major  part  of  the  city  lies  be- 
tween two  hills ; one  on  the  ead,  on  which  is  a cadle  commanding  the  place ; another 
on  the  wed,  between  the  city  and  the  fea.  This  latter  is  faid  to  have  been  at  fird  railed, 
and  to  be  dill  increafed,  by  the  daily  acceflion  of  fand  blown  to  it  from  the  Ihore : upon 
which  occalion  there  goes  a prophecy,  that  the  whole  city  (hall,  in  time,  be  buried  with 
this  Tandy  hill.  But  the  Turks  feem  not  very  apprehenfive  of  this  predidion  ; for, 
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inftead  of  preventing  the  growth  of  the  hill,  they  fuffer  it  to  take  its  courfe,  and  make 
it  a place  of  pleafure,  which  they  would  have  little  inclination  to  do,  did  they  apprehend 
it  were  fometitne  to  be  their  grave. 

Wcdnefday,  March  1 o. — This  day  we  were  all  treated  by  Mr.  Filher  in  the  campaenia. 
The  place  where  we  dined  was  a narrow  pleafant  valley  by  a river’s  fide,  diftant  from 
the  city  about  a mile  eaftward.  Acrofs  the  valley  there  runs  from  hill  to  hill  a hand- 
fome  lofty  aqueduct,  carrying  upon  it  fo  large  a body  of  water  as  fuffices  the  whole 
city.  It  was  called  the  Prince’s-Bridge,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Godfrey  of 
Bulloign. 

Thurfday,  March  1 1. — This  day  we  all  dined  at  conful  Ilaftings’s  houfe,  and  after 
dinner  went  to  wait  upon  Oftan,  the  baffa  of  Tripoli ; having  firft  fent  our  prefent,  as 
the  manner  is  amongft  the  Turks,  to  procure  a propitious  reception. 

It  is  counted  uncivil  to  vifit  in  this  country  without  an  offering  in  hand.  AH  great 
men  expert  it,  as  a kind  of  tribute  due  to  their  character  and  authority ; and  look  upon 
themfelves  as  affronted,  and  indeed  defrauded,  when  this  compliment  is  omitted.  Even 
in  familiar  vifits  amongft  inferior  people,  you  (hall  feldorn  have  them  come  without 
bringing  a flower,  or  an  orange,  or  fome  other  fuch  token  of  their  refpeck  to  the  perfon 
vifit  ed:  the  Turks,  in  this  point,  keeping  up  the  ancient  oriental  cuftotn  hinted 
1 Sam.  9,  7 : ‘ If  we  go  (fays  Saul),  what  mall  we  bring  the  man  of  God  ? There  is 
not  a prefent,’  &c. ; which  words  are,  queftionlefc,  to  be  underftood  in  conformity  to 
this  eaftern  cuftom,  as  relating  to  a token  of  refpect,  and  not  to  a price  of  divination. 

Friday,  March  1 a. — In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  vifit  Bell-mount,  a convent  of  Greeks, 
about  two  hours  to  the  fouthward  of  Tripoli.  It  was  founded  by  one  of  the  earls  of 
Tripoli,  and  ftands  upon  a very  high  rocky  mountain,  looking  over  thefea  : a place  of 
very  difficult  afeent,  though  made  as  accefuble  as  it  was  capable  by  the  labour  of  the 
poor  monks.  It  was  our  fortune  to  arrive  there  juft  as  they  were  going  to  their  evening 
fervice.  Their  chapel  is  large  but  obfeure ; and  the  altar  is  inclofed  with  cancel!!,  fo  as 
not  to  be  approached  by  any  one  but  the  prieft,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  the  Greek 
churches.  They  call  their  congregation  together,  by  beating  a kind  of  a tune  with  two 
mallets,  on  a long  pendulous  piece  of  plank  at  the  church  door  ; bells  being  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Turks. 

Their  fervice  confifted  in  precipitate  and  very  irreverent  chattering  of  certain  prayers 
and  hymns  to  our  bleffed  Saviour,  and  to  the  bleffed  Virgin,  and  in  fome  dark  ceremo- 
nies. The  prieft  that  officiated,  fpent  at  leaft  one-third  part  of  his  time  in  compaffing 
the  altar,  and  perfuming  it  with  a pot  of  incenfe ; and  then  going  all  round  the  con- 
gregation, Singing  his  incenfe  pot  backward  and  forward,  and  tendering  its  finoke,  with 
three  repeated  vibrations,  to  every  perfon  prefent.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fervice, 
there  was  brought  into  the  body  of  the  church  a fmail  table,  covered  with  a fair  linen 

cloth,  on  which  were  placed  five  fmail  cakes  of  bread  crofs  way,  in  this  form,  §0^ 

and  in  the  center  of  each  cake  was  fixed  a fmail  lighted  wax  taper,  a hole  in  the  cake 
ferving  for  a focket. 

At  this  ceremony  the  prieft  read  the  gofpel  concerning  our  Lord’s  feeding  die  mul- 
titude with  five  loaves : after  which  the  bread  was  carried  into  the  cancelli,  and  being 
there  fuddenly  broke  to  bits,  was  again  brought  out  in  a bafket,  and  prefented  to  every 
one  in  the  affembly,  that  he  might  take  a little.  After  this  collation,  the  prieft  pro- 
nounced the  bleffing,  and  fo  the  fervice  ended.  On  both  fidcs  of  the  body  of  the  church 
were  feats  for  the  monks,  in  the  nature  of  the  flails  for  the  fellows  of  colleges  in  Oxford; 
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and  on  each  hand  of  every  feat  were  placed  crutches.  Thefe  you  find  in  like  manner 
in  moll  churches  of  this  country.  Their  ufe  is  for  the  pried  to  lean  upon  : the  fervice 
being  fometimes  fo  long,  that  they  cannot  well  (lay  it  out  without  the  adidance  of  fuch 
eafements,  for  they  are  not  permitted  by  their  rubrick  to  fit  down.  The  younger  monks, 
who  perhaps  may  have  no  great  occafion  for  thefe  fupporters,  do  yet  delight  to  ufe 
them  (as  the  Spaniards  do  fpe£tacles),  not  for  any  neceflity,  but  in  allegation  of 
gravity. 

The  monks  of  this  convent  were,  as  I remember,  forty  in  all.  We  found  them 
feemingly  a very  good  natured  and  induftrious,  but  certainly  a very  ignorant,  people  : for 
I found,  upon  enquiry,  they  could  not  give  any  manner  of  rationale  cf  their  own 
divine  fervice.  And  to  (hew  their  extreme  fimplicity,  I cannot  omit  a compliment 
made  to  the  conful  by  the  chief  of  them,  viz.  that  he  was  as  glad  to  fee  him,  as  if  he 
had  beheld  the  Mefltah  himfelf  coming  in  perfon  to  make  a vifit  to  him. 

Nor  is  this  ignorance  to  be  much  wondered  at ; for  what  intervals  of  time  they  have 
between  their  hours  of  devotion  they  are  forced  to  fpend,  not  in  dudy,  but  in  managing 
of  their  flocks,  cultivating  their  land,  pruning  their  vineyards,  and  other  labours  of  huf- 
bandry,  which  they  accomplifh  with  their  own  hands.  This  toil  they  are  obliged  to 
undergo,  not  only  to  provide  for  their  own  fudenance,  but  alfo  that  they  may  be  able 
to  (atisfy  the  unrettfonablc  exadlions  which  the  greedy  Turks,  upon  every  pretence  they 
can  invent,  are  ready  to  impofe  upon  them.  But  that  it  may  be  the  better  guefTed  what 
fart  of  men  thefe  Greek  monks  are,  I will  add  this  farther  indication,  viz.  that  the  fame 
perfon  whom  we  faw  officiating  at  the  altar  in  his  embroidered  facerdotal  robe,  brought 
us  the  next  day,  on  his  own  back,  a kid  and  a goat’s  fkin  of  wine,  as  a prelent 
from  the  convent. 

Saturday.  March  1 3. — This  morning  we  went  again  to  wait  upon  Odan  Balfa,  by  his 
own  appointment,  and  were  entertained,  as  before,  with  great  courtefy : for  you  mud 
know,  that  the  Turks  are  not  fo  ignorant  of  civility  and  the  arts  of  endearment,  but 
that  they  can  praflife  them  writ  h as  much  exaftnefs  as  any  other  nation,  whenever  they 
have  a mind  to  (hew  themfelves  obliging.  For  the  better  apprehending  of  which,  it 
may  not  be  improper  nor  unpleafant  here  to  deferibe  the  ceremonies  of  a Turkifh 
vifit,  as  far  as  they  have  ever  fallen  under  my  obfervation,  either  upon  this  or  any  other 
occafions. 

When  you  would  make  a vifit  to  a perfon  of  quality  here,  you  mud  fend  one  before 
with  a prefent,  to  befpeak  your  adiniflion,  and  to  know  at  w hat  hour  your  coming  may 
be  mod  feafonable.  Being  come  to  the  houfe,  the  fervants  receive  you  at  the  outermod 
gate,  and  condutl  you  toward  their  lord  or  tnader's  apartment ; other  fervants  (I  fup- 
pofe  of  better  rank)  meeting  you  in  the  way,  at  their  feveral  Rations,  as  you  draw  nearer 
to  the  perfon  you  vifit.  Coming  into  his  room,  you  find  him  prepared  to  receive  you, 
either  (landing  at  the  edge  of  the  duan,  or  elfe  lying  down  at  one  comer  of  it,  according 
as  he  thinks  it  proper  to  maintain  a greater  or  lefs  didintlion.  Thefe  duans  are  a fort  of 
low  dages,  feared  in  the  pleafanted  part  of  the  room,  elevated  about  fixteen  or  eighteen 
inches,  or  more,  above  the  floor.  They  are  fpread  with  carpets,  and  fumiflied  all 
round  with  holders  for  leaning  upon.  Upon  thefe  the  Turks  eat,  deep,  fmoke,  receive 
vifits,  fay  their  prayers,  &c. : their  whole  delight  is  in  lolling  upon  them,  and  in  fumi fil- 
ing them  richly  out  is  their  greated  luxury. 

Being  come  to  the  fide  of  the  duan,  you  flip  off  your  (hoes,  and  depping  up,  take 
your  place  ; which  you  mud  do  firfl  at  fome  didance,  and  upon  your  knees,  laying 
your  hands  very  formally  before  you.  Thus  you  mud  remain,  till  the  man  of  quality  invites 
you  to  draw  nearer,  and  to  put  yourfclf  in  an  eafier  podure,  leaning  upon  the  bolder. 
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Being  thus  fixed,  he  difcourfes  with  you  as  the  occafion  offers  ; the  fervants  (landing 
round  all  the  while  in  a great  number,  and  with  the  profoundeft  refpefl,  filence,  and 
order  imaginable.  When  you  have  talked  over  your  bufinefs,  or  the  compliments,  or 
whatever  other  concern  brought  you  thither,  he  makes  a fign  to  have  things  ferved  in 
for  the  entertainment ; which  is  generally  a little  fweetmeat,  a difh  of  fherbet,  and  ano- 
ther of  coffee  : all  which  are  immediately  brought  in  by  the  fervants,  and  tendered  to 
all  the  guefts  in  order,  with  the  greateft  care  and  awhilnefs  imaginable.  And  they 
have  reafon  to  look  well  to  it,  for  Ihould  any  fervant  make  the  leafl  flip  or  mistake, 
either  in  delivering  or  receiving  his  difh,  it  might  colt  him  fifty,  perhaps  one  hundred 
drubs  on  his  bare  feet,  to  atone  for  his  crime.  At  tail  comes  tne  finilhiug  part  of  youi 
entertainment,  which  is  perfuming  the  beards  of  the  company  ; a ceremony  which  is 
performed  in  this  manner.  They  have  for  this  purpofe  a fmall  filver  chafiing-dilh, 
covered  with  a lid  full  of  holes,  and  fixed  upon  a handfome  plate  : in  this  they  put  foinc 
frefh  coals,  and  upon  them  a piece  of  lignum  aloes ; and  then  (hutting  it  up,  the  fmoke 
immediately  afeends  with  a grateful  odour  through  the  holes  of  the  cover.  This  fmoke 
is  held  under  every  one’s  chin,  and  offered,  as  it  were,  a facrifice  to  his  beard.  The 
briflly  idol  foon  perceives  the  reverence  done  to  it,  and  fo  greedily  takes  in  and  incorpo- 
rates the  gummy  fleam,  that  it  retains  the  favour  of  it,  and  may  fbrve  for  a nofegay  a 
good  while  after. 

This  ceremony  may,  perhaps,  feem  ridiculous  at  firfl  hearing,  but  it  paffes  among  the 
Turks  for  an  high  gratification.  And  I will  fay  this  in  its  vindication,  that  its  defign  is 
very  wife  and  ufeful : for  it  is  underllood  to  give  a civil  difmiffion  to  the  vilitants ; inti- 
mating to  them,  that  the  maflcr  of  the  houfc  has  bufinefs  to  do,  or  fome  other  avocation, 
that  permits  them  to  go  away  as  foon  as  they  pleafe,  and  the  fooner  after  this 
ceremony  the  better.  By  this  means  you  may,  at  any  time,  without  offence,  deliver 
yourfelf  from  being  detained  from  your  a Hairs  by  tedious  and  unfeafonable  vifits,  and 
from  being  conflramed  to  ufe  that  piece  of  hypocrify,  fo  common  in  the  world,  of  preffing 
thole  to  flay  longer  with  you,  whom,  perhaps,  in  your  heart  you  wifh  a great 
way  olf,  for  having  troubled  you  fo  long  already.  But  of  this  enough. 

Having  difeharged  our  vifit  to  Ollan  Baflfa,  we  rid  out  after  dinner  to  view  the  marine. 
It  is  about  half  an  hour  diftant  from  the  city.  The  port  is  an  open  fea,  rather  than  an 
inclofed  harbour : however,  it  is,  in  part,  defended  from  the  force  of  the  waves  by  two 
fmall  iflands,  about  two  leagues  out  from  the  fhore ; one  of  which  is  called  the 
Bird,  the  other  the  Coney  Ifland,  being  fo  named  from  the  creatures  which  they  feve- 
rally  produce.  For  its  fecurity  from  pirates,  it  has  feverai  calllcs,  or  rather  fquarc 
towers,  built  all  along  upon  the  fhore  at  convenient  diilanccs.  They  are,  I think, 
fix  in  number  j but  at  prefenr  void  of  all  manner  of  force,  both  of  men  and 
ammunition. 

In  the  fields  near  the  fhore  appeared  many  heaps  of  ruins,  and  pillars  of  granite,  and 
feverai  other  indications  that  here  mufl  have  been  anciently  fome  conliderable  buildings 
this  way : which  agrees  very  well  with  what  Calaubon,  in  his  notes  upon  Strabo 
(p.  213),  auotes  out  of  Diodorus,  viz.  that  the  place  called  Tripoli  was  anciently  a 
duller  of  three  cities.  Handing  at  a furlong's  diflance  from  each  other ; of  which  the 
firfl  was  a feat  of  the  Aradii,  the  fecond  of  the  Sidonians,  the  third  of  the  Tyrians.  And 
from  hence  it  is  probable,  that  Tripoli  was  a name  given  at  firfl  to  three  diflincl  but 
adjacent  places,  and  not  to  one  city  ; built  (as  is  ufually  faid)  by  the  mingled 
interell  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  ; it  being  hard  to  conceive  how  three  fuch  inde- 
pendent commonwealths  fhould  thus  concur  in  the  founding  of  one  city  between  them  ; 
sind  harder,  how  they  fhould  agree  in  governing  it  afterward.  , 
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Stlnday,  March  14.— We  continued  (till  in  Tripoli. 

Monday,  March  15. — Refolving  to  profecute  our  journey  this  day,  we  had  given 
orders  to  our  muleteers  fome  time  before,  to  be  ready  to  attend  us  ; but  they  had  been 
fo  frighted  by  the  bafla  of  Sidon’s  fervants,  who  were  abroad  in  quell  of  mules  for  the 
fcrvice  of  their  mailer,  that  they  were  run  away,  and  could  not  be  heard  of.  A difap- 
pointment  which  gave  us  much  vexation,  and  left  us  no  other  remedy,  but  only  to  fupply 
ourfelves  with  frelh  bealls  where  we  could  find  them. 

Having,  after  much  trouble,  put  ourfelves  in  a new  pollure  of  travelling,  we  parted 
from  Tripoli  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon.  Proceeding  clofe  by  the  fea,  we 
tame  in  one  hour  and  a half  to  Callemone,  a fmall  village  juft  under  Bell-mount. 
From  hence  putting  forward  till'  near  eight  of  the  clock,  we  came  to  an  high  pro- 
montory, which  lay  directly  crofs  our  wav,  and  broke  off  abruptly  at  the  fea  fide,  with 
a cape  very  high,  and  almoft  perpendicular.  In  order  to  pafs  this  barrier,  we  turned 
up  on  the  left  hand,  into  a narrow  valley  through  which  our  road  lay  ; and  it  being 
now  late, we  took  up  our  quarters  there  under  fome  olive  trees,  having  come  in  all  about 
five  hours. 

The  promontory  which  terminated  our  journey,  feems  to  be  that  called  by  Strabo  *, 
t«  ra  wfimtt,  or  the  Face  of  God,  alfigned  by  that  author  for  the  end  of 
Mount  Libanus.  Between  this  place  and  Tripoli,  he  mentions  likewife  a city',  called 
Trieris : but  of  this  we  faw  no  footfteps  [ unlefs  you  will  allow  for  fuch,  fome  fepul- 
chres  which  we  faw  cut  in  the  rocks,  about  one  hour  and  a half  before  we  arrived  at 
the  promontory. 

Tuefday,  March  16. — We  were  no  fooner  in  motion  this  morning,  but  we  were 
engaged  in  the  difficult  work  of  crofting  over  the  forementioned  cape.  The  pafs  over 
it  lies  about  a mile  up  from  the  fea.  We  found  it  very  fteep  and  rugged ; but  in  an 
hour  or  thereabout  maftered  it,  and  arrived  in  a narrow  valley  on  the  other  fide,  which 
brought  the  fea  open  to  us  again.  Near  the  entrance  of  this  valley  Hands  a fmall  fort, 
erefted  upon  a rock  perpendicular  on  all  fides,  the  walls  of  the  buildings  being  juft 
adequate  to  the  fides  of  the  rock,  and  feeming  almoft  of  one  continued  piece  with  them. 
This  caftle  is  called  Temfeida,  and  commands  the  paflage  into  the  valley. 

In  about  half  an  hour  from  this  place,  we  came  even  with  Patrone  ; a place  efteemed 
to  be  the  ancient  Botrus.  It  is  fituate  clofe  by  the  fea ; and  our  road  lying  fomewhat 
higher  up  in  the  land,  we  diverted  a little  out  of  the  way  to  fee  it.  We  found  in  it  fome 
remains  of  an  old  church  and  a monaftery ; but  thefe  are  now  perfectly  ruined  and 
defolate,  as  is  likewife  the  whole  city.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  left  in  it,  to  teftify  it  has 
been  a place  of  ahy  great  confideration. 

In  three  hours  more  we  came  to  Gibyle,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Byblus ; a place 
once  famous  for  the  birth  and  temple  of  Adonis.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  by  the  fea 
fide.  At  prefent  it  contains  but  a little  extent  of  ground,  but  yet  more  than  enough  for 
the  fmall  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  comparted  with  a dry  ditch,  and  a wall,  with 
fquarc  towers  in  it  at  about  every  forty  yards  diftance.  On  its  fouth  fide,  it  has  an 
old  caftle : within  it  is  a chorch,  exactly  of  the  fame  figure  with  that  at  Tortofa,  only 
not  fo  entire  as  that.  Befides  this  it  has  nothing  remarkable,  though  anciently  it 
was  a place  of  no  mean  extent,  as  well  as  beauty ; as  may  appear  from  the  many 
heaps  of  ruins,  and  the  fine  pillars,  that  are  fcattered  up  and  down  in  the  gardens  near 
the  town. 
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Gibyle  is  probably  the  country  of  the  Giblites,  mentioned,  Jof.  13,5.  King  Hiram 
made  ufe  of  the  people  of  this  place  in  preparing  materials  for  Solomon’s  Temple ; 
as  may  be  colle&ed  from  the  Firlt  of  Kings,  5,  1 8 ; where  the  word  which  our  tran- 
llator  hath  rendered  ftone-fquarers,  in  the  Hebrew  is  D'73J,  Giblim,  or  Giblites ; 
and  in  the  LXX11  Interpreters,  B'Caioi,  that  is,  the  men  of  Byblus : the  former  ufing 
the  Hebrew-,  the  latter  the  Greek  name  of  this  place.  The  fame  difference  may  be 
obferved  likewife,  Ezck.  27.  9.  where  tliis  place  is  again  mentioned.  The  ancients  of 
Gebal,  fays  our  tranflation,  following  the  Hebrew : in  dead  of  which,  you  read  in  the 
LXXII  again,  BuCa.V»,  the  elders  of  Bybli,  or  Byblus. 

Leaving  Gibyle,  we  came  in  one  hour  to  a fair  large  river,  with  a done  bridge  over 
it  of  only  one  arch,  but  that  exceeding  wide  and  lofty.  To  this  river  the  Turks  give 
the  name  of  Ibrahim  Baffa ; but  it  is  doubtlefs  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  fo  famous 
for  the  idolatrous  rites  performed  here  in  lamentation  of  Adonis.  Upon  the  bank  of 
this  ftxeam  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  following  night,  having  come  this  day 
about  fix  hours.  We  had  a very  tempefluous  night  both  of  wind  and  rain,  almoft 
without  ceffation,  and  with  fo  great  violence,  that  our  fervants  were  hardly  able  to  keep 
up  our  tents  over  us.  But,  however,  this  accident  which  gave  us  fo  much  trouble  in  the 
night,  made  us  amends  with  a curiofity,  which  it  yielded  us  an  opportunity  of  beholding 
the  next  morning. 

Wednefday,  March  1 7. — For  by  this  means  we  had  the  fortune  to  fee  what  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  the  occafion  of  that  opinion  which  Lucian  relates,  concerning  this  river, 
viz.  that  this  ftream,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  efpedaliy  about  the  feafl  of  Adonis, 
is  of  a bloody  colour ; which  the  heathens  looked  upon  as  proceeding  from  a kind 
of  fvmpathy  in  the  river  for  the  death  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a wild  boar  in 
the  mountains,  out  of  which  this  ftream  rifes.  Something  like  this  we  law  actually 
come  to  pafs : for  the  water  was  ftained  to  a furprifing  rednefs,  and  as  we  obferved  in 
travelling,  had  difcoloured  the  fea  a great  way  into  a reddilh  hue ; occafioned  doubt- 
lefs by  a fort  of  minium,  or  red  earth,  wafhed  into  the  river  by  the  violence  of  the  rain, 
and  not  by  any  ftain  from  Adonis’s  blood. 

In  an  hour  and  a quarter  from  this  river,  we  paffed  over  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Climax  ; where,  having  gone  through  a very  rugged  and  uneven  pafs,  we  came  into 
a large  bay,  called  Junia.  At  the  firft:  entrance  into  the  bay,  is  an  old  ftone  bridge, 
which  appoints  the  limits  between  the  two  baffalicks  of  Tripoli  and  Sidon.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  are  exceeding  high  and  fteep  mountains,  between  which  and 
the  fea  the  road  lies.  Thefe  are  the  mountains  of  Caftravan,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Maronites,  famous  for  a growth  of  excellent  wine.  The  Maronite  bifhop  of  Aleppo 
has  here  his  refidence  in  a convent,  of  which  he  is  the  guardian.  Wefaw  many  other 
fro  all  convents  on  the  top  of  thefe  mountains;  one  of  which,  called  Oozier,  was,  as  we 
were  here  told,  in  the  hands  of  ten  or  twelve  Latin  friars.  Towards  the  further  fide 
of  the  bay,  we  came  to  a fquare  tower  or  caftlc,  of  which  kind  there  are  many  all  along 
upon  the  coaft,  for  feveral  days’  journey  from  this  place : they  are  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  the  emprefc  Helena,  for  the  protection  of  the  country  from  pirates.  At  this 
lower  is  to  be  paid  a fourth  caphar  *.  It  is  received  by  Maronites,  a pack  of  rogues, 
more  exacting  and  infoient  in  their  office  than  the  very  Turks  themlelves.  A little 
beyond  this  place,  we  came  to  a road  cut  through  the  rocks,  which  brought  us  out  of 
the  bay,  having  been  one  hour  and  a quarter  in  compailing  it.  In  an  hour  more,  lpeat 

* Half  per  Franck,  quarter  pet  tanas  t. 
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upon  a very  rugged  way  clofc  by  the  fea,  we  came  to  the  river  Lycus,  called  alfo  Tome 
timeCanis,  and  by  the  Turks  at  this  day,  Nahor  Kelp.  It  derives  its  name  from  an 
idol  in  the  form  of  a dog,  or  wolf,  which  was  worlhipped,  and  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
nounced oracles,  at  this  place.  The  image  is  pretended  to  be  (hewn  to  ftrangers,  at 
this  day,  lying  in  the  fea  with  its  heels  upward ; I mean  the  body  of  it ; for  its  oracular 
head  is  reported  to  have  been  broken  off,  and  carried  to  Venice,  where  (if  fame  be  true) 
it  may  be  feen  at  this  day. 

I know  not  by  what  miftake  feveral  modem  geographers  confound  this  river  with 
Adonis,  making  them  to  be  one  and  the  fame ; whereas  the  contrary  is  apparent, 
both  from  experimental  obfervation,  and  from  the  authority  of  ancient  geographers. 

This  river  ifTues  into  the  fea  from  between  two  mountains,  exetflive  deep  and  high  ; 
and  fo  rocky,  that  they  feem  to  confift  each  of  one  entire  done.  I'or,  eroding  the 
river,  you  go  up  between  thefe  mountains  about  a bow  (hot  from  the  fea,  where  you 
have  a good  bridge  of  four  arches ; near  the  foot  of  which  is  a piece  of  white  marble, 
inlaid  in  the  fide  of  a rock,  with  an  Arab  infeription  on  it,  intimating  its  founder  to  have 
been  the  emir  Faccardinc  (of  whom  I diall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  when  I come 
to  Beroot).  Being  paffed  the  river,  you  immediately  begin  to  afeend  the  mountain 
(or  rather  great  rock),  hanging  over  it  on  that  fide.  To  accommodate  the  pafiage,  you 
have  a path  above  two  yards  breadth  cut  along  its  fide,  at  a great  height  above  the  water ; 
being  the  work  of  the  emperor  Antoninus.  For  the  promontory  allowing  no  paffage 
between  it  and  the  fea  at  bottom,  that  emperor  undertook,  with  incredible  labour,  to 
open  this  way  above ; the  memory  of  which  good  work  is  perpetuated  by  an  infeription, 
engraven  on  a table  plained  in  the  fide  of  the  natural  rock,  not  far  from  the  entrance 
into  the  way,  as  follows : 

imp:  caes:  m:  aurelius 

ANTONINUS,  PIUS,  FELIX,  AUGUSTUS 

partis  : max:  brit  : germ:  maximus 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMUS 

MONTIBUS  IMMINENTIBUS 
LYCO  FLUMINI  CAES1S  VIAM  D1LATAVIT 

per — (purpofcly  erafed) — 

ANTON  INI  AN  AM  SUAM 

A little  higher  up  in  the  way,  are  inferibed  thefe  words: 

invicte  imp:  antonine  p:  FELIX  auo  : 

MULTIS  ANNIS  IMPF.Ka! 

In  paffing  this  way,  we  obferved,  in  the  fidcs  of  the  rock  above  us,  feveral  tables  of 
figures  carved  ; which  feemed  to  promife  fomething  of  antiquity ; to  be  fatisfied  of 
which,  fome  of  us  clambered  up  to  the  place,  and  found  there  fome  figns  as  if  the 
old  way  had  gone  in  that  region,  before  Antoninus  cut  the  other  more  convenient  paf- 
fage a little  lower.  In  feveral  places  hereabouts,  we  faw  if  range  antique  figures  of 
men,  carved  in  the  natural  rock,  in  mezzo  relievo,  and  in  bignefs  equal  to  the  life. 
Clofe  by  each  figure  was  a large  table,  plained  in  the  fide  of  the  rock,  and  bordered 
round  with  mouldings.  Both  the  effigies  and  the  tables  appeared  to  have  been  anciently 
inferibed  all  over  ; but  the  characters  are  now  fo  defaced,  that  nothing  but  the  footfteps 
of  them  were  vifible  ; only  there  was  one  of  the  figures  that  had  both  its  lineaments  and 
its  inferiptions  entire. 

It  was  our  unhappinefs  to  have  at  this  place  a very  violent  florm  of  thunder  and 
rain,  which  made  our  company  too  much  in  hade  tg  make  any  long  ftay  here ; by 
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wliich  misfortune  I was  prevented,  to  my  great  regret,  from  copying  the  infcription, 
and  making  fuch  an  exact  fcrutiny  into  this  antiquity  as  it  feemed  very  well  to  deferve. 
1 hope  fome  curious  traveller  or  other  will  have  better  fuccefe,  in  palling  this  way 
hereafter.  The  figures  feemed  to  refemble  mummies,  and  were,  perhaps,  the  repre- 
fentation  of  fome  perfons  buried  hereabout ; whofe  fepulchres  might  probably  alfo  be 
difcovered  by  the  diligent  obferver. 

The  Antonine  way  extends  about  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  travel.  It  is  at  prcfent  f<> 
broken  and  uneven,  that  to  repair  it  would  require  no  lei's  labour,  than  that  where- 
with it  was  at  firfl  made.  After  this  pafs,  you  come  upon  a fmooth  fandy  fhore,  which 
brings  you  in  about  one  hour  and  half  to  the  river  Beroot  (for  1 could  leant  no  other 
name  it  had).  It  is  a large  river,  and  has  over  it  a flone  bridge  of  fix  arches.  On 
its  other  fide  is  a plain  field  near  the  fea,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  flage  on  which 
St.  George  duelled  and  killed  the  dragon.  In  memory  of  this  achievement,  there  is 
a fniall  chapel  built  upon  the  place,  dedicated  at  firft  to  that  chriltian  hero  ; but  now- 
perverted  to  a mofque.  From  hence,  in  an  hour,  we  arrived  at  Beroot,  very  wet  by 
reafon  of  the  long  and  fevere  rain.  However,  we  found  here  thefhelterof  a good  kane 
by  the  fea  fide,  and  there  we  took  up  our  quarters.  Our  whole  flage  this  day  was  about 
fix  hours  and  half. 

Thurfday,  March  18. — The  day  following  we  fpent  at  Beroot;  being  credibly  in- 
formed that  the  river  Darner,  which  lay  in  our  next  flage,  was  fo  fwoln  by  the  late 
rains  that  it  would  be  impaftable.  This  place  was  called  anciently  Berytus ; from 
which  the  idol  Baal  Berith  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  name.  And  afterwards  being 
great  ly  efleemed  by  Auguftus,  had  many  privileges  conferred  upon  it ; and  together  with 
them  a new  name,  viz.  Julia  Felix.  But  at  prefent,  it  retains  nothing  of  its  ancient 
felicity,  except  the  fituation  ; and  in  that  particular  it  is  indeed  very  happy.  It  is  feated 
on  the  fea-fide,  in  a foil  fertile  and  delightful,  raifed  only  fo  high  above  the  fait  water, 
as  to  be  fecure  from  its  overflowings,  and  all  other  noxious  and  unwholefome  effedls  of 
that  element.  It  has  the  benefit  of  good  frefh  fprings  flowing  down  to  it  from  the  ad- 
jacent hills,  and  difpenfed  all  over  the  city,  in  convenient  and  not  unhandfomc  foun- 
tains. But  befides  thefe  advantages  of  its  fituation,  it  has  at  prefent  nothing  elfe  to 
boafl  of. 

The  emir  Faccardine  had  his  chief  refidence  in  this  place.  He  was  in  the  reign  of 
fultan  Morat,  the  fourth  emir,  or  prince  of  the  Drufes  ; a people  fuppofed  to  have  de- 
feended  from  fome  difperfed  remainders  of  thofe  chriflian  armies,  that  engaged  in  the 
crufades,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land ; who  afterwards,  being  totally  routed,  and 
d 'fpairing  of  a return  to  their  native  country  again,  betook  theml’clves  to  the  mountains 
hereabout ; in  which  their  defendants  have  continued  ever  fince.  Faccardine  being 
(as  I faid)  prince  of  thefe  people,  was  not  contented  to  be  penned  up  in  the  mountains  ; 
but  by  his  power  and  artifice,  enlarged  his  dominions  down  into  the  plain  all  along 
the  fea  coaft  as  far  as  from  this  place  to  Acra.  At  lad,  the  grand  feignior,  grown 
jealous  of  fuch  a growing  pow-er,  drove  the  wild  beaft  back  again  to  the  mountains, 
from  whence  he  had  broke  loofe ; and  there  his  pofterity  retain  their  principality  to 
this  day. 

We  went  to  view  the  palace  of  this  prince,  which  Hands  on  the  north  eaft  part  of 
the  city.  At  the  entrance  of  it  is  a marble  fountain,  of  greater  beauty  than  is  ufually 
feen  in  Turkey.  The  palace  within  confifts  of  fcveral  courts,  all  now  run  much  to 
ruin  ; or  rather  perhaps  never  finilhed.  The  flables,  yards  for  horfes,  dens  for  lions, 
and  other  favage  creatures,  gardens,  &c.  arc  fuch  as  would  not  be  unworthy  of  the 
quality  of  a prince  in  Chriltcndom,  were  they  wrought  up  to  that  perfedion  of 
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which  they  are  capable,  and  to  which  they  feem  to  have  been  defigned  by  their  firft 
contriver. 

But  the  bed  fight  that  this  palace  affords,  and  the  worthieft  to  be  remembered,  is  the 
orange  garden.  It  contains  a large  quadrangular  plat  of  ground,  divided  into  fixteen 
leffer  fquares,  four  in  a row,  with  walks  between  them.  The  walks  arc  (haded  with 
orange  trees  of  a large  fpreading  fize,  and  all  of  fo  fine  a growth,  both  for  ftem  and 
head,  that  one  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  perfect  in  this  kind.  They  were,  at  the 
time  when  we  were  there,  as  it  were,  gilded  with  fruit,  hanging  thicker  upon  them 
than  ever  I faw  apples  in  England.  Every  one  of  thefe  fixteen  Idler  fquares  in  the 
garden  was  bordered  with  (lone ; and  in  the  Hone-work  were  troughs  very  artificially 
contrived,  for  conveying  the  water  all  over  the  garden ; there  being  little  outlets  cut  at 
every  tree,  for  the  flream  as  it  palled  by,  to  flow  out  and  water  it.  W ere  this  place  under 
the  culuvation  of  an  Englilh  gardener,  it  is  impoflible  any  thing  could  be  made  more 
delightful.  But  thefe  heiperides  were  put  to  no  better  ufe,  when  we  faw  them,  than  to 
ferve  as  a fold  for  (heep  and  goats  ; infomuch,  that  in  many  places  they  were  up  to  the 
knees  in  dirt ; fo  little  fenfe  have  the  Turks  of  fuch  refined  delights  as  thefe  ; being  a 
people  generally  of  thegroffeft  apprehenfion,  and  knowing  few  other  pleafures  but  fuch 
ienfualities  as  are  equally  common  both  to  men  and  beads.  On  the  eaft  fide  of 
this  garden  were  two  terrace  walks  rifing  one  above  the  other,  each  of  them  having  an 
afeent  to  it  of  twelve  fleps.  They  had  both  feveral  fine  fpreading  orange  trees  upon 
them,  to  make  (hades  in  proper  places ; and  at  the  north  end  they  led  into  booths  and 
fummer-houfes,  and  other  apartments  very  delightful ; this  place  being  defigned  by 
Faccardme  for  the  chief  feat  of  his  pleafure. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  wondered,  how  this  emir  (hould  be  able  to  contrive  any  thing 
fo  elegant  and  regular  as  this  garden  ; feeing  the  Turkilh  gardens  are  ufually  nothing 
elfe  but  a confided  mifcellany  of  trees,  jumbled  together  without  either  knots,  walks, 
arbours,  or  any  thing  of  art  or  defign,  fo  that  they  feem  like  thickets  rather  than  gardens. 
But  Faccardine  had  been  in  Italy,  where  he  had  feen  things  of  another  nature,  and 
knew  well  how  to  copy  them  in  his  own  country.  For,  indeed,  it  appears  by  thefe 
remains  of  him,  that  he  mud  needs  have  been  a man  much  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
a Turkilh  genius. 

In  another  garden  we  faw  feveral  pedeltals  for  (latucs ; from  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  emir  was  no  very  zealous  mahometan.  At  one  comer  of  the  fame  garden 
ftood  a tower  of  about  fixty  feet  high  ; defigned  to  have  been  carried  to  a much  greater 
elevation  for  a watch-tower,  and  for  that  end  built  with  an  extraordinary  ftrength,  its 
walls  being  twelve  feet  thick.  From  this  tower  we  had  a view  of  the  whole  city. 
Amongft  other  profpefts,  it  yielded  us  the  fight  of  a large  Chriftian  church,  faid  to  have 
been  at  firft  confecrated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelift.  But,  it  being  now  ufurped  by  the 
Turks  for  their  chief  mofque,  we  could  not  be  permitted  to  fee  it  otherwife  than  at  this 
diftancc.  Another  church  there  is  in  the  town,  which  feems  to  be  ancient  j but  being 
a very  mean  (abrick,  is  fullered  to  remain  (till  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  We  found 
it  adorned  with  abundance  of  old  pictures ; amongft  the  reft  I faw  one  with  this  little 
inlcription,  K, abts ,■  vfure ; As^i ixiVxoitb;  : and  juft  by  it  was  the  figure  of  Ncfto- 
rius,  who  commonly  makes  one  amongft  the  faints  painted  in  the  Greek  churches ; 
though  they  do  not  now  profefs,  nor,  I believe,  fo  much  as  know  his  herefy.  But  that 
which  appeared  mod  obfervable  was  a very  odd  figure  of  a faint,  drawn  at  full 
length,  with  a large  beard  reaching  down  to  his  feet.  The  curate  gave  us  to  underftand 
that  this  was  St.  Nicephorus ; and  perceiving  that  his  beard  was  the  chief  objeft  of  our 
admiration,  he  gratified  us  with  the  following  relation  concerning  him,  viz.  That  he  was 
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a perfon  of  the  mod  eminent  virtues  in  his  time  ; but  his  great  misfortune  was,  that  the 
endowments  of  his  inind  were  not  fet  off  with  the  outward  ornament  of  a beard. 
Upon  occafion  of  which  defed,  he  fell  into  a deep  melancholy.  The  devil,  taking  the 
advantage  of  this  pried,  promifed  to  give  him  that  boon  which  nature  had  denied,  in 
cafe  he  would  comply  with  his  fuggeftions.  The  beardlefs  faint,  though  he  was  very 
defirous  of  the  reward  propoled,  yet  he  would  not  purchafe  it  at  that  rate  neither,  but 
rejected  the  previous  bribe  with  indignation,  declaring  refolutely,  that  he  had  rather  for 
ever  defpair  of  his  wilh  than  obtain  it  upon  fuel)  terms.  And  at  the  fame  time,  taking 
in  his  hand  the  downy  tuft  upon  his  chin,  to  wttnefs  the  {lability  of  his  refolution  (for  he 
had,  it  feems,  beard  enough  to  fwear  by),  behold ! as  a reward  for  his  condancv,  he 
found  the  hair  immediately  flretch,  with  the  pluck  that  he  gave  it.  Whereupon,  finding 
it  in  fo  good  a humour,  he  followed  the  happy  omen;  and,  as  young  heirs  that  have 
been  niggardly  bred,  generally  turn  prodigals  when  they  come  to  their  edates,  fo  he 
never  defifted  from  pulling  his  beard  till  he  had  wiredrawn  it  down  to  his  feet.  But 
enough  both  of  the  beard  and  the  (lory.  At  the  ead  end  of  the  Beroot  are  to  be  feen 

feven  or  eight  beautiful  pillars  of  granite,  each feet  long,  and  three  in  diameter. 

And  over  another  gate,  not  far  didant,  we  found  in  a piece  of  marble,  this  following 
infeription  : Tut  ts  '.'.cncuo!  mat'ac  a.ri  trap*;  £0**  a yitflTOtt 

! trapiyjtt  it  /A  Ji'Jn  vafiz  yip  r s juujyc*  yt!t itsi  irAwiif  yxpif.  THE  TOT 
nPOEIONTOE  ANA  POE  ENNOIAE.  Such  as  thefe  were  the  capitals,  it  was,  probably, 
at  fird  an  altar-infcription,  relating  to  the  offertory  in  the  holy  communion  ; for  its  fenfe 
feems  to  look  that  way ; and  it  is  well  known  that  the  comers  to  the  bleffed  lacrament 
were  called  by  the  ancients,  by  the  peculiar  name  of  «*  Tforicrru,  as  Valefius  proves  out 
of  St.  Chryfodom.  Vales.  Not.  in  Eufeb.  Eccl.  Hid.  lib.  7,  cap.  9. 

On  the  fouth-fide,  the  town-wall  is  dill  entire,  but  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  ' 
city,  as  appears  by  pieces  of  pillars  and  marble,  which  help  to  build  it.  In  one  piece 
of  marble-table  we  faw  thefe  remaining  letters  of  a Latin  infeription  : 

— vo.  ETIA— 

— XI  CUM  — 

— TS  PHOEBUS — 

All  the  red  being  purpofely  erafed. 

A little  without  this  wall,  we  faw  many  granite  pillars  and  remnants  of  Mofaic  floors ; 
and  in  an  heap  of  rubbifl),  feveral  pieces  of  poliihed  marble,  fragments  of  flatues,  and 
other  poor  relics  of  this  city’s  ancient  magnificence.  On  the  fea  fide  is  an  old  ruined 
cadle,  and  fome  remains  of  a fmall  mole. 

Friday,  March  19. — Leaving  Beroot,  we  came,  in  one-third  of  an  hour,  to  a large 
plain  extending  from  the  fea  to  the  mountains.  At  the  beginning  of  the  plain  is  a 
grove  of  pine  trees,  of  Faccardine’s  plantation.  We  gueffed  it  to  be  more  than  half  a 
mile  acrofc,  and  fo  pleafant  and  inviting  was  its  (hade,  that  it  was  not  without  fome 
regret  that  we  paffed  it  by.  Continuing  in  this  plain,  we  faw  at  a didance,  on  our  left 
hand,  a fmall  village  called  Suckfoat.  It  belongs  to  the  Drufes,  who  poffels  at  this  day 
a long  trad  of  mountains  as  far  as  from  Cadravan  to  Carmel.  Their  prefent  prince  is 
Achmet,  grandfon  to  Faccardine ; an  old  man,  and  one  who  keeps  up  the  cudom  of 
his  ancedors,  of  turning  day  into  night ; an  hereditary  pradice  in  his  family,  proceeding 
from  a traditional  perfuafion  amongd  them,  that  princes  can  never  deep  fee u rely 
but  by  day,  when  men’s  adions  and  defigns  are  bed  obferved  by  their  guards,  and  if 
need  tie,  mod  eafily  prevented ; but  that  in  the  night  it  concerns  them  to  be  always 
vigilant,  led  the  darknefs,  aided  by  their  deeping,  mould  give  traitors  both  opportunity 

and 
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and  encouragement  to  artault  their  perfons,  and  by  a dagger  or  a piftol,  to  make  them 
continue  their  deep  longer  than  they  intended  when  they  lay  down. 

Two  hours  f ront  Faccardine’s  grove  brought  us  to  the  fifth  caphar,  and  another  little 
hour  to  the  river  Darner  or  Tamyras  ; the  former  being  its  modem,  the  latter  its  ancient 
name.  It  Is  a river  apt  to  fwell  much  upon  fudden  rains,  in  which  cafe,  precipitating 
itfelf  from  the  mountains  with  great  rapidity,  it  has  been  fatal  to  man}'  a palienger ; 
among  the  reft,  one  Monfieur  Spon,  nephew  to  Dr.  Spon,  coming  from  Jerufalem 
about  four  years  ago,  in  company  with  fome  Englifh  gentlemen,  was,  in  palling  this 
llream,  hurried  down  by  it,  and  perilhed  ill  the  fea,  which  lies  about  a furlong  lower 
than  the  paffage. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  river  in  a better  temper,  its  waters  being  now 
affuaged  fmee  the  late  rains.  However,  the  country  fellows  were  ready  here,  according 
to  their  trade,  to  have  aflifted  us  in  our  palling  over.  In  order  to  which,  they  had 
very  officioufly  ftripped  themfelves  naked  againft  our  coming  ; and  to  the  end  that  they 
might  oblige  us  to  make  ufe  of  their  help,  for  which  they  will  be  well  paid,  they 
brought  us  to  a place  where  the  water  was  deepeft,  pretending  there  was  no  other 
paffage  befides  that ; which  cheat  we  faw  them  actually  impofe  upon  fome  other  tra- 
vellers, who  came  not  long  after  us.  But  we  had  been  advifed  of  a place  a little 
higher  in  the  river,  where  the  ftream  was  broader  and  lhallower,  and  there  we  eafily 
parted  without  their  afliftancc.  Juft  by  this  place  are  the  ruins  of  a ftone  bridge,  of 
which  one  might  guefs  by  the  firmnefs  of  its  remains,  that  it  might  have  been  ftiH 
entire,  had  not  thefe  villains  broke  it  down  in  order  to  their  making  their  advantages  of 
paffengers ; either  conducting  them  over  for  good  pay,  or  elfe,  if  they  have  opportunity, 
drowning  them  for  their  fpoiis. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  the  mountains  approach  clofer  to  the  fea,  leaving  only 
a narrow  rocky  way  between.  From  Darner,  in  two  hours,  wre  came  to  another  river 
of  no  inconfiderable  figure,  but  not  once  mentioned  by  any  geographer  that  I know 
of.  It  is  within  one  hour  of  Sidon.  Its  channel  is  deep,  contains  a good  ftream,  and 
has  a large  ftone  bridge  over  it.  Speaking  of  this  river  to  the  Reverend  F ather  Stephano, 
Maronite  patriarch  at  Canobine,  he  told  me  it  was  called  Awle,  and  had  its  fountain 
near  Berook,  a village  in  Mount  Libanus.' 

At  this  river  we  were  met  by  feveral  of  the  French  merchants  from  Sidon  ; they  hav- 
ing a factory  there  the  moll  confidcrable  of  all  theirs  in  the  Levant.  Being  arrived  at 
Sidon,  we  pitched  our  tents  by  a ciftern  without  the  city  ; but  were  ourfelves  conducted 
by  the  French  gentlemen  to  the  place  of  their  habitation,  which  is  a large  kane  clofe  by 
the  fea,  where  the  conful  and  all  the  nation  are  quartered  together.  Before  the  front 
of  this  kane  is  an  old  mole  running  into  the  fea  with  a right  angle ; it  was  of  no  great 
capacity  at  bell,  but  now  is  rendered  perfeftly  ufelefs,  having  been  purpofely  filled  up 
with  rubbifh  and  earth,  by  Faccardine,  to  prevent  the  Turkilh  gallies  from  making  their 
unwelcome  vilit  to  this  place.  The  mole  being  thus  deftroyed,  all  Ihips  that  take  in 
their  burthen  here,  are  forced  to  ride  at  anchor  under  the  Ihelter  of  a fmall  ridge  of 
rocks,  about  a mile  diftant  from  the  fhore  on  the  north  fide  of  the  city.  Sidon  is  Hocked 
well  enough  with  inhabitants,  but  is  very  much  Ihrunk  from  its  ancient  extent,  and  more 
from  its  fplendotir ; as  appears  from  a great  many  beautiful  pillars  that  lie  fcattered  up 
and  down  the  gardens  without  the  prefent  walls.  Whatever  antiquities  may,  at  any 
time,  have  been  hereabout,  they  are  now  all  perfectly  obfeured  and  buried  by  the 
Turkilh  buildings.  Upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the  city,  on  a hill.  Hands  an  old  caftle,  faid 
to  have  been  the  w-OTk  of  Lewis  the  Ninth  of  France,  fumamed  the  Saint ; and  not  far 
from  the  caftle  is  an  old  unfmilhed  palace  of  Faccardine’s,  ferving,  however,  the  bnfla 
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for  his  feraglio ; neither  of  them  worth  mentioning,  had  the  city  afforded  us  any 
thing  elfe  more  remarkable.  Near  about  Sidon  begin  the  preempts  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  of  that  part  of  it  in  particular  which  was  allotted  to  Alher.  The  borders  of 
which  tribe  extended  from  Carmel  as  far  as  great  Zidon,  as  appears  from  Jofh. 
19,  26,  28.  But  the  people  upon  the  fea  coatls  were  never  aihially  mattered  by  the 
Ifraelites  ; being  left,  by  the  juft  judgment  of  God,  to  be  thorns  in  their  fides, 
for  a reafon  that  may  be  feen.  Jud.  2.  1,  2,  3,  Ac. 

The  perfon  who  is  the  French  conful  at  Sidon,  has  alfo  the  title  of  conful  of  Jerufa- 
lem  ; and  is  obliged  by  his  matter,  the  French  king,  to  make  a vifit  to  the  holy  city 
every  Fatter,  under  pretence  of  preferving  the  fanchiary  there  from  the  violations,  and 
rhe  friars  who  have  the  cuftody  of  it,  from  the  exactions  of  the  Turks.  But  the  friars 
ihink  themfelves  much  fafer  without  this  protection.  We  were  defirous  to  join  with 
Monfieur  I’Empereur,  the  prefent  conful,  in  his,  this  year’s,  pilgrimage  ; and  accord- 
ingly had  fent  him  a letter  from  Aleppo  on  purpofe  to  befpeak  that  favour ; hoping  by 
liis  protection  to  pafs  more  fecurely  from  the  abufes  of  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  who  are  no 
where  fo  infolent  as  in  Paleftine,  and  about  Jerufalem.  We  had  his  promife  to  ftay  for 
us ; but  the  remoras  and  difappointments  we  met  with  in  the  road,  had  put  us  fo  back- 
ward in  our  journey,  that  fearing  to  be  too  late  at  Jerufalem,  he  fet  out  from  Sidon  the 
day  before  our  arrival  there : leaving  us,  however,  fome  hopes  that  if  we  made  the  bell 
of  our  way,  we  might  come  up  with  him  at  Acra,  where  he  promifed  to  expefl  our 
coming  to  the  utmoft  moment. 

Saturday,  March  20, — Being  defirous,  therefore,  not  to  lofe  the  convenience  of  his 
company,  we  fet  out  early  the  next  morning  from  Sidon ; and  travelling  in  a very  fruit- 
ful plain,  came  in  half  an  hour  to  a place  where  we  found  a large  pillar  of  granite,  lying 
acrofs  the  highway,  and  funk  a good  part  under  ground.  Oblervmg  fome  letters  upon 
it,  we  took  the  pains  to  dig  away  the  earth,  by  which  means  we  recovered  this  fragment 
of  an  infeription  : 

imperatores, 

CAESARES, 

L SEPTIMUS  SE- 
VERUS,  PIUS  PER- 
T1NAX,  AUG!  ARA- 
BICUS  ADIABENICUS, 

PARTHICUS,  MAXI- 
MUS, TRIBUMtCI  A 

potes  : vi.  imp:  xi.  cos  []  . ... 

pro  £l  cos  [J  p d P 

ET  M AUREL  I ANTONI* 

NUS  AUO  : FIL1US  d EiUS 

WT  ARIA 

EN  — — 01UM  d RV 

FVM — 

- — IC  PR  : PRAET 

— PROVINC  & SYR1AE 

ET  FHAE]  NIC  £?  RENOVAVERUNT 

A □ ^ 

Some  gentlemen  of  our  nation,  in  their  journey  to  Jerufalem,  this  laft  Fatter,  an.  1699, 
found  another  pillar,  at  about  mid-way,  between  that  we  faw  and  Sidon,  of  the  fame 

make 
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make  and  ufe ; from  which  they  took  the  forefaid  infcription  more  perfectly.  As  far  as 
ji'uui  ejut  there  is  no  variation,  and  after  that  it  goes  on  thus, 

VI  AS  ET  MIX-LIAR  I A 
FR — O (f  VENIDIVM  RV 
FVM  C/  LEO  o?  AUCO 

L PR  £ PRAESIDEM 

PROVINC  SYRIAEPHOE 
NIC  RENOVAVERUNT 

or  i H 

By  which  we  may  obfcrve  the  exaftnefs  of  the  Romans  in  meafuring  out  their  roads, 
and  marking  down  upon  every  pillar  the  number  of  miles,  as  1. 11.  III.  &c. 

A little  beyond  this  pillar,  we  palled  in  fight  of  Ko-ri-e,  a large  village  on  the  fide  of 
the  mountains ; and  in  two  hours  and  a half  more,  came  to  Sarphan,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ancient  Serephath,  or  Sarepta,  fo  famous  for  the  refidence  and  miracles  of  the  prophet 
Elijah. . The  place  Ihewn  us  for  this  city,  confided  of  only  a few  houfes,  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  within  about  half  a mile  of  the  lea ; but  it  is  more  probable,  the 
principal  part  of  the  city  Hood  below,  in  the  fpace  between  the  hills  and  the  fea ; there 
being  ruins  dill  to  be  feen  in  that  place  of  a confiderable  extent.  From  hence,  in  three 
hours,  we  arrived  at  Cafimeer,  a river  large  and  deep,  running  down  to  the  fea  through 
a plain,  it  which  it  creeps  along  with  various  meanders  and  turnings.  It  had  once  a 
good  done  bridge  laid  over  it,  of  four  arches ; but  of  that  nothing  remains  at  prefent, 
except  the  fupporters ; between  which  there  are  laid  beams  and  boards  to  fupply  the 
room  of  the  arches,  and  to  make  a palTage  over.  But  fo  carelefs  and  loofe  is  the  fabrick, 
that  it  looks  like  a trap  rather  than  a bridge.  We  had  one  horfe  dropt  through,  not- 
with Handing  our  utmod  care  to  prevent  fuch  misfortunes.  But  it  was  our  good  luck 
to  recover  him  again  fafe  alhore. 

This  river  is  afligned  by  our  modem  geographers  for  the  old  Eleutherus ; but  how 
erroneoully  has  been  afore-mentioned.  Strabo  mentions  a certain  river  falling  into  th* 
fea  near  Tyre,  on  this  fide  Tii'fu  norajuif  i£iVi,  p.  521),  which  can  be  no  other 
than  this ; but  he  omits  to  acquaint  us  with  its  name.  Within  a bow-diot  of  the  river 
Cafimeer  is  a kane  of  the  fame  name,  from  which,  keeping  near  the  fea  fide,  you  arrive 
in  an  hour  at  Tyre. 

This  city,  Handing  in  the  fea  upon  a peninfula,  promifes,  at  a didance,  foinething  very 
magnificent.  But  when  you  come  to  it,  you  find  no  firailitude  of  that  glory  for  which  it 
was  fo  renowned  in  ancient  times,  and  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  deferibes,  chap.  26.  27, 
28.  On  the  north  fide  it  has  an  old  Turkilh  ungarrifoned  cadle ; befides  w hich,  you 
fee  nothing  here  but  a mere  Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars,  vaults,  See.  there  being  not  fo 
much  as  one  entire  houfe  left.  Its  prefent  inhabitants  are  only  a few  poor  wretches, 
harbouring  themfelvcs  in  the  vaults,  aud  fubfidiug  chiefiy  upon  filhing  ; who  feem  to 
be  preferved  in  this  place  by  Divine  Providence,  as  a vifible  argument  how  God  has 
fulfilled  his  word  concerning  Tyre,  viz.  ‘ That  it  fliould  be  as  the  top  of  a rock,  a place 
for  filhers  to  dry  their  nets  on.’  Ezek.  26.  14. 

In  the  middofthe  ruins,  there  Hands  up  one  pile  higher  than  the  red,  w hich  is  the 
ead  end  of  a great  church,  probably  of  the  cathedral  of  Tyre ; and  why  not  the  very 
dime  that  was  ereded  by  its  bifiiop  Paulinos,  and  honoured  with  that  famous  confecra- 
tion-fermon  of  Eufebius,  recorded  by  hiinfelf  in  his  Ecd.  Hid.  lib.  10,  cap.  4,  this 
having  been  an  archiepifcopal  fee  in  the  Chridian  times  ? 

vol,  x.  V U 1 cannot 
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I cannot  in  this  place  omit  an  obfervation  made  by  mod  of  our  company  in  this 
journey,  viz.  That  in  all  the  ruins  of  churches  which  wc  faw,  though  their  other  parts 
were  totally  demolilhed,  yet  the  cafi  end  we  always  found  Handing,  and  tolerably  entire. 
Whether  the  Chrillians,  when  pverrun  by  infidels,  redeemed  their  altars  from  ruin  with 
money  ; or  whether,  even  the  barbarians,  when  they  demolilhed  the  other  parts  of  the 
churches,  might  voluntarily  fpare  thefe,  out  of  an  awe  and  veneration ; or  whether  they 
have  Hood  thus  long,  by  virtue  of  forue  peculiar  firmnefe  in  the  nature  of  their  fabric ; 
or  whether  fome  occult  Providence  has  preferved  them,  as  fo  many  Handing  monu- 
ments of  chriflianity  in  thefe  unbelieving  regions,  and  prcfages  of  its  future  reftoration, 
I will  not  determine.  This  only,  I will  fay,  that  we  found  it  in  fact,  fo  as  I defcribed, 
in  all  the  ruined  churches  that  came  in  our  way  ; being,  perhaps,  not  fewer  than  one 
hundred  ; nor  do  I remember  ever  to  have  feen  one  infiance  of  the  contrary.  This  might 
juHly  feem  a trifling  obfervation,  were  it  founded  upon  a few  examples  only ; but  it 
being"  a thing  fo  often,  and,  indeed,  univerfaliy  obferved  by  us,  throughout  our  whole 
journey,  I thought  it  muH  needs  proceed  from  fomething  more  than  blind  chance,  and 
might  very  well  deferve  this  aniinadverfton. 

Hut  to  return  from  this  digreflion  ; there  being  an  old  Hair-cafe  in  this  ruin  laH  men- 
tioned, I got  up  to  the  top  of  it ; from  whence  I had  an  entire  profpeft  of  the  ifland, 
part  of  Tyre,  of  the  iHhmus,  and  of  the  adjacent  fhore.  I thought  I could,  from  this 
elevation,  difeern  the  iHhmus  to  be  a loil  of  a diflerent  nature  from  the  other  two ; it 
lying  lower  than  either,  and  being  covered  all  over  with  fand  which  the  fea  caHs  upon 
it,  as  the  tokens  of  its  natural  right  to  a paflage  there,  from  which  it  was,  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  injurioufly  excluded.  The  illand  of  Tyre,  in  its  natural  Hate,  feems  to  have 
been  of  a circular  figure,  containing  not  more  than  forty  acre?  of  ground.  It  difeovers 
Hill  the  foundations  of  a wall,  which  anciently  encompafied  it  round,  at  the  outmofl 
margin  of  the  land.  It  makes,  with  the  iHhmus,  two  large  bays ; one  on  its  north  fide, 
and  the  other  on  its  fouth.  Thefe  bays  are,  in  part,  defended  from  the  ocean,  each  by 
a long  ridge,  refembling  a mole,  firetching  directly  out,  on  both  (ides,  from  the  head  of 
Ihe  ifland ; but  thefe  ridges,  whether  they  were  w alls  or  rocks,  whether  the  work  of  art 
or  nature,  I was  too  far  difiant  to  difeern. 

Coming  out  of  thefe  ruins,  we  faw  the  foundation  of  a very  Hrong  wall,  running 
acrofs  the  neck  of  land,  and  ferving  as  a barrier,  to  fecure  the  city  on  this  fide.  From 
this  place,  we  were  one  third  of  an  hour  in  palling  the  Tandy  iHhmus,  before  we  came 
to  the  ground,  which  we  apprehended  to  be  the  natural  fhore.  From  hence,  palling 
over  pan  of  a very  fertile  plain,  which  extends  itfelf  to  a vafi  compafs  before  Tyre,  we 
arrived  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  Rofelayn.  Our  whole  Hage  from  Sidon  hither 
was  about  eight  hours. 

Sunday,  March  1 1.— Rofelayn  is  a place  where  are  the  eifiems  called  Solomon’s,  fup- 
pofed,  according  to  the  common  tradition  hereabouts,  to  have  been  made  by  that  great 
king,  as  part  of  his  recotnpence  to  king  Hiram,  for  the  fupplies  of  materials  fent  by 
him  toward  the  building  of  the  Temple.  1 hey  are,  doubtlefs,  very  ancient,  but 
yet  of  a much  later  date  than  what  this  tradition  aferibes  to  them.  That  they  could  not 
be  built  till  fince  Alexander’s  time,  may  be  conjectured  from  this,  amongfi  other 
arguments;  becaufe  the  aqueduft  which  conveys  the  water  from  hence  to  Tyre, 
is  carried  over  the  neck  of  land,  by  which  Alexander,  in  his  famous  fiege  of  this 
place,  joined  the  city  to  the  continent.  And  as  the  ciflerns  cannot  well  be 
imagined  to  be  ancienter  than  the  aqueduct,  fo  one  may  be  fure  the  aquedudt 
canuot  be  older  than  the  ground  it  Hands  upon.  Of  thefe  ciftems  there  are  three 
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wttire  at  this  day,  one  about  a furlong  and  a half  diftant  from  the  fea,  the  other  two  a 
little  farther  up. 

The  former  is  of  an  octagonal  figure,  twenty-two  yards  in  diameter.  It  Is  elevated, 
above  the  ground  nine  yards  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  fix  on  the  north  ; and  within,  is 
laid  to  be  of  an  unfathomable  deepnefs  ; but  ten  yards  of  line  confuted  that  opinion. 
Its  wall  is  of  no  better  a material  than  gravel  and  fmall  pebbles  ; but  confolidated  with 
fo  ftrong  and  tenacious  a cement,  that  it  feems  to  be  all  one  entire  veffel  of  rock. 
Upon  the  brink  of  it  you  have  a walk  round,  eight  feet  broad.  From  which,  dc- 
feending  by  one  (tap  on  the  fouth  fide,  and  by  two  on  the  north,  you  have  another 
walk  twenty-one  feet  broad.  All  this  ftru&ure,  though  fo  broad  at  top,  is  yet  made 
hollow,  fo  that  the  water  comes  in  underneath  the  walks  ; infoniuch  that  1 could  not, 
with  a long  rod,  reach  the  extremity  of  the  cavity.  The  whole  vefFcl  contains  a vail 
body  of  excellent  water  ; andisfo  well  fupplied  from  its  fountain,  that  though  there 
iffues  from  it  a dream  like  a brook,  driving  four  mills  between  this  place  and  the  fea, 
yet  it  is  always  brim  full.  On  the  ead  fide  of  this  ciftern  was  the  ancient  outlet  of  the 
water,  by  an  aqueduct  raifed  about  fix  yards  from  the  ground,  and  containing  a channel 
one  yard  wide.  But  this  is  now  flopped  up,  and  dry  ; the  Turks  having  broke  an  out- 
let on  the  other  fide,  deriving  thence  a dream  for  grinding  their  corn. 

The  aqueduct  (now  dry)  is  carried  eaitward  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces, 
and  then  approaches  the  two  other  cidems,  of  which  one  is  twelve,  the  other  twenty 
yards  fqyare.  Thefe  have  each  a little  channel,  by  which  they  anciently  rendered  their 
waters  into  the  aqueduct ; and  fo  the  united  dreams  of  all  the  three  ciderns  were 
carried  together  to  Tyre.  You  may  trace  out  the  aqueduct  all  along,  by  the  remain- 
ing fragments  of  it.  It  goes  about  one  hour  northward,  and  then  turning  to  the  wed, 
at  a fmall  mount  where  anciently  flood  a fort,  but  now  a mofque,  it  proceeds  over  the 
iflhmus  into  the  city.  As  we  palled  by  the  aqueduflt,  we  obferved  in  feveral  places  on 
its  fides,  and  under  its  arches,  rugged  heaps  of  matter  refembling  rocks.  Thefe  were 
produced  by  the  leakage  of  the  water,  which  petrified  as  it  diddled  from  above ; 
and  by  the  continual  adherence  of  new  matter,  were  grown  to  a large  bulk.  That 
which  was  mod  remarkable  in  them  was  the  frame  and  configuration  of  their  parts. 
They  were  compofed  of  innumerable  tubes  of  done,  of  different  fizes,  cleaving  to  one 
another  like  icicles.  Each  tube  had  a fmall  cavity  in  its  center,  from  which  its  parts 
were  projected  in  form  of  rays,  to  the  circumference,  after  the  manner  of  the  done* 
vulgarly  called  thunder-dones. 

The  fountain  of  thefe  waters  is  as  unknown  as  the  contriver  of  them.  It  is  certain 
from  their  riling  lb  high,  they  mud  be  brought  from  feme  part  of  the  mountains,  which 
are  about  a league  diftant ; and  it  is  as  certain  that  the  work  was  well  done  at  lirft, 
feeing  it  performs  its  office  fo  well,  at  fo  great  a diftance  of  time. 

Leaving  this  pleafant  quarter,  we  came  in  sn  hour  and  a half  to  the  white  promon- 
tory ; fo  called  from  tire  afpecf  it  yields  towards  the  fea.  Over  this  you  pafs  by  a way 
of  about  two  yards  broad,  cut  along  its  fide  ; from  which  the  prolped  down  is  very 
dreadful,  by  reafon  of  the  extreme  depth  and  deepnefs  of  the  mountain,  and  the  raging 
of  the  waves  at  bottom.  This  way  is  about  one-third  of  an  Imur  over,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Alexander  the  Great.  About  one-third  of  an  hour  farther, 
you  pafs  by  an  heap  of  rubbifh  clofe  by  the  fea  fide,  being  the  ruins  of  the  cadlc 
Scandalium  ; taking  its  name  front  its  founder,  the  fame  Alexander,  whom  the  Turks 
call  ricander.  The  ruin  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces  fquare,  having  a dry  ditch 
encompafling  it ; and  from  under  it,  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  there  iffues  out  a foun- 
tain of  very  lair  water.  In  an  hour  from  hence  you  come  to  the  fixth  capliar,  called 
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Nachera.  And  in  another  hour  to  the  plain  of  Acra,  over  a very  deep  and  rugged 
mountain,  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  Mount  Saron.  All  the  way  from  the  white  promon- 
tory to  this  plain  is  exceeding  rocky ; but  here  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  road  makes 
you  amends  for  the  former  labour. 

The  plain  of  Acra  extends itfelf  in  length  from  Mount  Saron  as  far  as  Carmel,  which 
is  at  leafl  fix  good  hours ; and  in  breadth,  between  the  fea  and  the  mountains,  it  is  in 
mod  places  two  hours  over.  It  enjoys  good  dreams  of  water  at  convenient  didances, 
and  every  thing  elfe  that  might  render  it  both  pleafant  and  fruitful.  But  this  delicious 
plain  is  now  almod  defolate,  being  differed,  for  want  of  culture,  to  run  up  to  rank 
weeds,  which  were,  at  the  time  when  we  parted  it,  as  high  as  our  horfe’s  backs. 

Having  travelled  about  one  hour  in  the  plain  of  Acra,  we  parted  by  an  old  town 
called  Zib,  fituate  on  an  afeent  clofe  by  the  fea  fide.  This  may,  probably,  be  the  old 
Achzib,  mentioned  Jolh.  19.  29,  and  Jud.  t.  31,  called  afterwards  Ecdippa  ; for  St. 
Jerome  places  Achzib  nine  miles  didant  from  Ptolemais  toward  Tyre,  to  which  ac- 
count we  found  the  fituation  of  Zib  exadly  agreeing.  This  is  one  of  the  places  out  of 
which  the  Afhurites  could  not  expel  the  C anaanitiih  natives.  Two  hours  farther  we 
came  to  a fountain  of  very  good  water,  called  by  the  French  merchants  at  Acra,  the 
Fountain  of  the  Blefled  Virgin.  In  one  hour  more,  we  arrived  at  Acra.  Our  whole 
ftage  from  Rofelavn  hither  was  about  eight  hours  and  a half. 

Acra  had  anciently  the  name  of  Accho,  and  is  another  of  the  places  out  of  which 
the  children  of  Ifrael  could  not  drive  the  primitive  inhabitants,  Judg.  1.  31.  Being  in 
after  times  enlarged  by  Ptolemy  the  Firft,  it  was  called  by  him,  from  nis  own  name, 
Ptolemais.  But  now,  fince  it  hath  been  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Turks,  it  has  (accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  many  other  cities  in  Turkey)  cad  off  its  Greek,  and  * recovered 
fome  femblance  of  its  old  Hebrew  name  again  ; being  called  Acca,  or  Acra. 

This  city  was  for  a long  time  the  theatre  of  contention  between  the  chriftians  and 
the  infidels ; till  at  lad,  after  having  divers  times  changed  its  niafters,  it  was  by  a long- 
fiege  finally  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  ruined  by  them  in  fuch  a manner,  as  if  they 
had  thought  they  could  never  take  a full  revenge  upon  it  for  the  blood  it  had  cod  them, 
or  fufiiciently  prevent  fuch  (laughters  for  the  ftiture.  As  to  its  fituation,  it  enjoys  all 
portible  advantages  both  of  (pa  and  land.  On  its  north  and  ead  Tides  it  is  comparted 
with  a fpacious  and  fertile  plain ; on  the  weft  it  is  walhed  by  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
and  on  the  fouth  by  a large  bay,  extending  from  the  city  as  far  as  Mount  Carmel. 

But,  notwithllanding  all  thefe  advantages,  it  has  never  been  able  to  recover  itfelf, 
fince  its  lad  fatal  overthrow'.  For  befides  a large  kane,  in  which  the  French  factors  have 
taken  up  their  quarters,  and  a mofque,and  a few  poor  cottages, you  fee  nothing  here  but  a 
vaft  and  fpacious  ruin.  It  is  fuch  a ruin,  however, as  fufiiciently  demonftrates  the  ftrength 
of  the  place  in  former  times.  It  appears  to  have  been  encomparted,  on  the  land  fide* 
by  a double  wall  defended  with  towers' at  fmall  diftances ; and  without  the  walls  are 
ditches,  ramparts,  and  a kind  of  badions  faced  with  hewn  done.  In  the  fields  without 
thefe  works,  we  faw  fcattered  up  and  down  upon  the  ground  feveral  large  balls  of 
done,  of  at  lead  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  diameter ; which  were  part  of  the  ammu- 
nition ufed  in  battering  the  city,  guns  being  then  unknown.  Within  the  walls  there 
dill  appear  feveral  ruins,  which  feem  to  diflinguidi  thetnlelves  from  the  general  heap, 
by  fome  marks  of  a greater  ftrength  and  magnificence.  At  firft,  thofe  ol  the  cathedral 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  which  Hands  not  far  from  the  fea  fide,  more  high  and 
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* Ammian.  Marcell.  fays,  the  Greek  and  Roman  names  of  places  never  took  amongft  the  natives  of 
this  country ; which  is  the  rcafon  that  moll  plage*  retain  their  firft  oriental  camea  at  this  day,  lib.  14, 
Hi  ft.  non  kngc  ab  initio . 
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confpicuous  than  the  other  ruins.  Secondly,  the  church  of  St.  John,  the  tutelar  faint 
of  this  city.  Thirdly,  the  convent  of  the  knights  hofpitallers ; a place  whofe  remaining 
walls  fufliciently  teflify  its  ancient  ttrength.  And  not  far  from  the  convent  the  palace 
of  the  grand  matter  of  that  order ; the  magnificence  of  which,  may  be  gueffed  from  a 
large  ftair-cafe,  and  part  of  a church  ftill  remaining  in  it.  Fourthly,  fome  remains  of 
a large  church,  formerly  belonging  to  a nunnery,  of  which  they  tell  this  memorable 
ftory.  The  Turks  having  prelTed  this  city  with  a long  and  furious  fiege,  at  laft  entered 
it  by  ftorm,  May  19,  1291.  In  which  gTeat  extremity  the  abbefs  of  this  nunnery,  fear* 
mg  left  (he,  and  thofe  under  her  care,  might  be  forced  to  fubmit  to  fuch  Ueaftialities,. 
as  are  ufual  in  cafes  of  that  deplorable  nature,  ufed  this  cruel  but  generous  means  for 
fecuring  both  herfelf  and  them.  She  fummoned  all  her  flock  together,  and  exhorted 
them  to  cut  and  mangle  their  faces,  as  the  only  way  to  preferve  their  virgin  purity  ; 
and  to  (hew  how  much  (he  was  in  earned,  (he  immediately  began  before  them  all  to 
make  herfelf  an  example  of  her  own  counfel.  The  nuns  were  fo  animated  by  this  he- 
roical  refolution,  and  pattern  of  the  abbefc,  that  they  began  inftantly  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample, cutting  off  their  nofes,  and  difiguring  their  faces,  with  fuch  terrible  galhes,  as 
might  excite  horror  rather  than  luftful  defires  in  the  beholders.  The  confequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  foldiers,  breaking  into  the  nunnery,  and  feeing,  inftead  of  thofe 
beautiful  ladies  they  expected,  fuch  tragical  fpectacles,  took  a revenge  for  their  difap- 
pointed  lufts,  by  putting  them  all  to  the  fword.  Thus,  reftoring  them,  as  in  charity  we 
may  fuppofe,  to  a new  and  inviolable  beauty.  But  to  go  on  ; many  other  ruins  here 
are  of  churches,  palaces,  monafteries,  forts,  &c.  extending  for  more  than  half  a mile 
in  length  ; in  all  which  you  may  difeem  marks  of  fo  much  itrength,as  if  every  building 
in  the  city  had  been  contrived  for  war  and  defence. 

But  that  which  pleafed  us  mod  at  Acra,  was  to  find  the  French  conful  monfieur 
I’Empercur  there ; who  had  been  fb  generous,  as  to  make  a halt  of  two  days,  in  ex- 
pectation  of  our  arrival,  But  he  had  (laid  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  his  time,  and  there- 
fore refolved  to  fet  forward  again  the  next  morning.  Our  greateft  difticulty  was  to 
determine  which  road  to  lake,  whether  that  upon  the  coaft  by  Cadarea  and  Joppa,  or 
that  by  Nazareth,  or  a middle  way  between  both  the  other,  over  the  plain  of  Efdraelon. 

The  caufe  of  this  uncertainty  was  the  embroilments  and  fa&ions  that  were  then 
amongft  the  Arabs  ; which  made  us  defirous  to  keep  as  far  as  poflible  out  of  their 
way.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Turks,  always  to  fow  divisions  amongft  thefe  wild  people,  by 
fetting  up  feveral  heads  over  their  tribes,  often  depofing  tire  old,  and  placing  new  ones 
in  their  dead ; by  which  art  they  create  contrary  interefts  and  parties  amongft  them, 
preventing  them  from  ever  uniting  under  any  one  prince ; which  if  they  fliould  have 
the  fenfe  to  do,  (being  fo  numerous,  and  alrnoft  the  foie  inhabitants  thereabouts),  they 
might  lhakeoff  the  Turkifh  yoke,  and  make  themfelves  fupreme  lords  of  the  country. 

But  however  ufeful  thefe  difeords  may  be  to  tile  Turks  in  this  refpccl,  yet  a ftranger 
is  fare  to  fuffer  by  them  ; being  made  a prey  to  each  party,  according  as  he  happens  to 
come  in  their  way  ; avoiding  which  abufes,  we  refolved  to  take  the  middle  way,  as  the. 
mod  fecure  at  this  time. 

Monday,  March  22. —According  to  which  purpofe  we  fet  out  early  the  next  morn- 
ing from  Acra,  having  with  us  a band  of  Turkilh  foldiers  for  our  fecurer  convoy. 
Our  road  lay  for  about  half  an  hour,  along  by  the  fide  of  the  bay  of  Acra  ■,  and  then, 
arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  we  turned  fouthward.  Here  we  paffed  a finall  river, 
which  we  took  to  be  Belus,  famous  for  its  fand,  which  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  ma- 
terial'for  making  glals ; as  alfo  to  have  ininiitered  the  firll  occafion  aju!  hint  of  that 
invention. 
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Here  we  began  to  decline  from  the  fea-coaft,  upon  which  we  had  travelled  To  many 
days  before,  and  to  draw  off  more  eailerly,  eroding  obliquely  over  the  plain ; and  in 
two  good  hours  we  arrived  at  its  farther  fide,  where  it  is  bounded  by  Mount  Carmel. 
Here  you  find  a narrow  valley  letting  you  out  of  the  plain  of  Acra  into  that  of  Kfdra- 
elon.  Hereabouts  is  the  end  of  the  tribe  of  Alher,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Zabu- 
km  ; the  borders  of  thefe  two  tribes  bang  thus  deferibed,  Jo(h.  1 9 *6. 

Palling  through  the  narrow  valley  which  makes  a communication  between  the  two 
plains,  we  arrived  in  two  hours  at  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kilhon ; which  cuts  its 
way  down  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Efdraelon,  and  then  continuing  its  courfe  clofe  by 
the  fide  of  Mount  Carmel,  falls  into  the  fea,  at  a place  called  Caypha,  In  the  condition 
we  fawrt,  its  waters  were  low  and  inconfiderable ; but  in  paffing  along  the  fide  of  the 
plain,  we  difeemed  the  tracks  of  many  teller  torrents,  falling  down  into  it  from  the 
mountains ; which  mud  needs  make  it  fwell  exceedingly  upon  hidden  rains,  as  doubt- 
lefs  it  actually  did  at  the  deftruclfcm  of  Sifera’s  hoft,  Judg.  5.  ai.  In  three  hours  and 
a half  from  Kilhon  we  came  to  fmall  brook,  near  which  was  an  old  village  and  a good 
kane  called  Legune ; not  far  from  which  we  took  up  our  quarters  this  night.  From 
this  place  we  had  a large  profpeft  of  the  plain  of  Efdraelon,  which  is  of  a vaft  extent, 
and  very  fertile,  but  uncultivated  ; only  ferving  the  Arabs  for  pafturage.  At  about  fix 
or  feven  hours  dillance  eaitward,  flood  within  view  Nazareth,  and  the  two  Mounts  Tabor 
and  Iiermon.  We  were  fufficiently  inftructed  by  experience,  what  the  holy  Pfalmift 
means  by  the  dew  of  Hermon,  our  tents  being  as  wet  with  it,  as  if  it  had  rained  all  night. 
At  a about  a mile’s  dillance  from  us  was  encamped  Chibly,  emir  of  the  Arabs,  with 
his  people  and  cattle } and  below,  upon  the  brook  Kilhon,  lay  encamped  another  clan  of 
the  Arabs,  being  the  adverfe  party  to  Chibly.  We  had  much  the  lefs  fatisfa&ion  in 
this  place,  for  being  feated  in  the  midil,  between  two  fuch  bad  neighbours.  Our 
ftage  this  day  was  in  all  eight  hours ; our  courfe  fouth  eall  by  fouth,  or  there, 
about. 

Tuefday,  March  33.  Leaving  this  lodging,  we  arrived  in  one  third  of  an  hour  at 
the  emir’s  tents,  who  came  out  in  perfon  to  take  his  duties  of  us.  We  paid  him  * two 
caphars,  viz.  one  of  Legune,  and  another  of  Jeneen,  and  befides  the  caphars,  whatever 
elfe  he  was  pleafed  to  demand.  He  eafed  us  in  a very  courteous  maimer  of  feme  of 
our  coats,  which  now  (the  heat  both  of  the  climate  and  feafarn  encreafing  upon  us)  began 
to  grow  not  only  fuperfluous,  but  burdenfome. 

Getting  quit  of  Chibly,  we  turned  out  of  the  plain  of  Efdraelon,  and  entered  into 
the  precinfts  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffes.  From  hence  our  road  lay  for  about  four 
hours  through  narrow  valleys,  pleafantly  wooded  on  both  fides.  After  which,  croffing 
another  fmall  fruitful  plain,  we  came  in  half  an  hour  to  Caphar  Arab,  where  we 
lodged.  Our  whole  ftage  exceeded  not  five  hours ; our  courfe  being  near  as  the 
day  before. 

Wednefday,  March  24.  Having  paid  our  caphar,  we  fet  out  very  early  the  next 
morning  ; and  leaving  firft  Arab,  and  then  Rama  (two  mountain  villages),  on  the  right 
hand,  we  arrived  in  one  hour  at  a lair  fountain  called  Selee,  taking  its  name  from  an 
adjacent  village.  In  one  hour  more  we  came  to  Sebafta.  Here  you  leave  the  borders 
of  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffes,  and  enter  into  thofe  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

Sebafta  is  the  ancient  Samaria,  the  imperial  city  of  the  ten  tribes  after  their  revolt 
from  the  houfe  of  David.  It  loft  its  former  name  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great, 


■For  both  caphan,  eight  per  Frank,  and  three  per  (errant. 
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who  raifed  ft  from  a mined  to  a mod  magnificent  ftate,  and  called  it,  in  honour  of 
Auguftus  Ctefar,  Sebafla.  It  h fituate  upon  a long  mount  of  an  oval  figure,  having 
firfl  a fruitful  valley,  and  then  a ring  of  hills  running  round  about  it.  This  great  city 
is  now  wholly  converted  into  gardens ; and  all  the  tokens  that  remain  to  tedify  that 
there  has  ever  been  fuch  a place,  are  only,  on  the  north  fide,  a large  fquare  piazza, 
encotrtpalTed  with  pillars,  and  on  the  eaft  fome  poor  remains  of  a great  church,  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  the  emprefs  Helena,  over  the  place  where  St.  John  Baptid  was  both 
imprifoncd  and  beheaded.  In  the  body  of  the  church  you  go  down  a ftair-cafe,  into  the 
very  dungeon  where  that  holy  blood  was  fhcd.  The  Turks  (of  whom  here  are  a few 
poor  families)  hold  this  prifon  in  great  veneration,  and  over  it  have  erefted  a fmall 
tnofque  ; but  for  a little  piece  of  money  they  fuffer  you  to  go  in  and  falisfy  your  curiofity 
at  pleafure. 

Leaving  Sebafla  we  palled  iA  half  an  hour  by  Sherack,  and  in  another  half  hour  by 
Barfeba,  two  villages  on  the  right  hand  ; and  then  entering  into  a narrow  valley,  lying 
call  and  welt,  and  watered  with  a fine  rivulet,  we  arrived  in  one  hour  at  Naplofa. 

Naplofa  is  the  ancient  Sychem,  or  Sychar,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  New  Teflament. 
It  (lands  in  a narrow  valley  between  Mount  Gerizim  on  the  fouth,  and  Ebal  on  the  north, 
being  built  at  the  foot  of  the  former  ; for  fo  the  Situation,  both  of  the  city  and  moun- 
tains is  laid  down  by  Jofephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  5,  cap.  9.  Gerizim  (fays  he)  hangeth  over 
Sychem ; and  lib.  4,  cap.  ult.  Mofes  commanded  to  ereft  an  altar  towards  the  eaft, 
not  far  from  Sychem,  between  Mount  Gerizim  on  the  right  hand  ( that  is,  to  one  looking 
eaftward  on  the  fouth),  and  Hcbal  on  the  left  ( that  is  on  the  north) ; which  fo  plainly 
affigns  the  polition  of  thefe  two  mountains,  that  it  may  be  wondered  how  geographers 
fhould  come  to  differ  fo  much  about  it ; or  for  what  reafon  Adrichomius  fhould  place 
them  both  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  valley  of  Sychem.  From  Mount  Gerizim  it  was, 
that  God  commanded  the  bleffmgs  to  be  pronounced  upon  the  children  of  Ifrael,  and 
from  Mount  Ebal  the  curfes,  Deut.  1 1.  29.  Upon  the  former,  the  Samaritans,  whofe 
chief  refidence  is  here  at  Sychem,  have  a fmall  temple  or  place  of  worfhip,  to  which 
they  are  (till  wont  to  repair  at  certain  feafons,  for  performance  of  the  rites  of  their 
religion.  What  thefe  rites  are  I could  not  certainly  learn ; but  that  their  religion  con- 
fifts  in  the  adoration  of  a calf,  as  the  Jews  give  out,  feems  to  have  more  of  fpite  than 
of  truth  in  it. 

Upon  one  of  thefe  mountains  alfo  it  was,  that  God  commanded  the  children  of  Ifrael 
to  fet  up  great  (tones,  plaiflered  over  and  mferibed  with  the  body  of  their  law ; and  to 
erect  an  altar,  and  to  offer  facrifices,  feafting,  and  rejoicing  before  the  Lord,  Deut.  27.  4. 
But  now,  whether  Gerizim  or  Ebal  was  the  place  appointed  for  this  foleranity,  there  is 
fome  caufe  to  doubt.  The  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  and  ours  from  it,  afligns  Mount  Ebal 
for  this  ufe,  but  the  Samaritan  afferts  it  to  be  Gerizim. 

Our  company  halting  a little  while  at  Naplofa,  I had  an  opportunity  to  go  and  vifit 
the  chief  pried  of  the  Samaritans,  in  order  to  difcourle  with  him,  about  this  and  fome 
other  difficulties  occurring  in  the  Pentatrtich,  which  were  recommended  to  me  to  be 
enquired  about,  by  the  learned  monfieur  Job  Ludolphus,  author  of  the  Athiopick 
lxidory,  when  I vifited  him  at  Franckford,  in  my  paffage  through  Germany.  ' 

As  for  the  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copy,  Deut.  27.  4.  before 
cited,  the  pried  pretended  the  Jews  had  malicioufly  altered  their  text,  out  of  odium  to  the 
Samaritans ; putting  for  Gerizim;  Ebal,  upon  no  other  account,  but  only  becaufe  the 
Samaritans  worfhipped  in  the  former  mountain,  which  they  would  have,  for  that  reafon, 
not  to  be  the  true  place  appointed  by  God  for  his  worfhip  and  facrifice.  To  confirm 
tills,  he  pleaded  that  Ebal  was  the  mountain  of  curfuig,  Deut.  1 1 . 49.  and  in  its  own 
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nature  an  unpleafnnt  place ; but  on  the  contrary,  Gerizim  was  the  mountain  of  blefling, 
by  God’s  own  appointment,  and  alfo  in  itfelf  fertile  and  delightful ; from  whence  he 
inferred  a probability  that  this  latter  muff  have  been  the  true  mountain,  appointed  for 
thofc  religious  fedivals,  Deut.  27.  4,  and  not  fas  the  Jews  have  corruptly  written  it) 

Hebal.  We  obfcrved  that  to  be  in  fome  meafure  true,  which  he  pleaded  concerning 
the  nature  of  both  mountains  ; for  though  neither  of  the  mountains  has  much  to  boait  1 

of  as  to  their  pleafantnefs,  yet,  as  one  pafl’cs  between  them,  Gerizim  feems  to  difcover  a 
fomewhat  more  verdant  fruitful  afped  than  F.bal.  The  reafon  of  which  may  be,  be- 
caufe  fronting  towards  the  north,  it  is  fheltcred  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  by  its  own 
(hade;  whereas  Ebal  looking  fouthward,  and  receiving  the  fun  that  comes  diredly 
upon  it,  mull  by  confequence  be  rentlered  more  fcorched  and  unfruitful.  The  Sama- 
ritan priell  could  not  fay  that  any  of  thofe  great  Hones,  which  God  direded-Jolhua  to 
fet  up,  were  now  to  be  feen  in  Mount  Gerizim  ; whiclt,  were  they  now  extant,  would 
determine  the  queftion  clearly  on  his  fide. 

1 enquired  of  him  next,  what  fort  of  animal  he  thought  thofe  felavx  might  be,  which 
the  children  of  Ifrael  were  fo  long  fed  with  in  the  Wildemefs,  itum.  1 1.  lie  anfwercd, 
they  were  a fort  of  fowls  ; and  by  the  dcl’cription  which  he  gave  of  them,  I perceived 
he  meant  the  fame  kind  with  our  quails.  I alked  him  what  he  thought  of  locuds,  and 
whether  the  hillory  might  not  be  better  accounted  for,  fuppofing  them  to  be  the 
winged  creatures  that  fell  fo  thick  about  the  camp  of  Ifrael  ? but,  by  his  anfwer,  it 
appeared  he  had  never  heard  of  any  fuch  hypothelis.  Then  I demanded  of  him,  what 
fort  of  plant  or  fruit  the  dudaim,  or  (as  we  tranflate  it)  mandrakes  were,  which  Leah 
gave  to  Rachel,  for  the  purchafe  of  her  hufband’s  embraces  ? He  laid  they  were  plants 
of  a large  leaf,  bearing  a certain  fort  of  fruit,  in  fhape  refembling  an  apple,  growing 
ripe  in  harvefl,  but  of  an  ill  favour  and  not  wholefome.  But  the  virtue  of  them  was  to 
help  conception,  being  laid  under  the  genial  bed.  That  the  women  were  often  wont  fo 
to  apply  it,  at  this  day,  out  of  an  opinion  of  its  prolific  virtues.  Of  thefe  plants  I faw 
feveral  afterwards  in  the  way  to  Jerufalem  ; and  if  they  were  fo  common  in  1.  i efopo- 
tamia,  as  we  faw  them  hereabout,  one  mull  either  conclude  that  thefe  could  not  be  the 
true  mandrakes  (dudaim),  or  elfe  it  would  puzzle  a good  critic  to  give  a reafon,  why 
Rachel  (hould  purchafe  fuch  vulgar  things  at  fo  beloved  and  contefteJ  a price. 

This  pried  (hewed  me  a copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  but  would  not  be  per- 
fuaded  to  part  with  it  upon  any  confideration.  lie  had  likewife  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Knglilh  Polyglot,  which  he  feemed  to  edeein  equally  with  his  own  manufeript. 

Naplofa  is  at  prefent  in  a very  mean  condition,  in  companion  of  what  it  is  reprefented 
to  have  been  anciently.  It  confids  chiefly  of  two  dreets  lying  parallel,  under  Mount 
Gerizim  ; but  it  is  full  of  people,  and  the  feat  of  a bafla. 

Having  paid  our  caphar  here,  we  fet  forward  again  in  the  evening,  and  proceeding 
in  the  fame  narrow  valley,  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  not  above  a furlong  broad,  we 
faw  on  our  right  hand  jull  without  the  city,  a fmall  mofque,  faid  to  have  been  built 
over  the  fepulchre  purchafed  by  Jacob,  of  Emmor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  Gen.  33. 1 9. 

It  goes  by  the  name  of  Jofcph’s  fepulchre,  his  bones  having  been  here  interred  after  their 
tranfportation  out  of  Egypt,  Jo(h.  24.  32. 

At  about  one  third  of  an  hour  from  Naplofa,  we  came  to  Jacob's  Well ; famous  not 
only  upon  account  of  its  author,  but  much  more  for  that  memorable  conference  which 
our  bleffed  Saviour  here  had  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  Joh.  4.  If  it  lliould  bo  quef- 
tioned,  whether  this  be  the  very  well  that  it  is  pretended  for,  or  no,  feeing  it  mav  be 
fufpeded  to  dand  too  remote  from  Sychar,  for  women  to  come  fo  far  to  draw  water  ? it 
is  anfwered,  that  probably  the  city  extended  farther  this  way  in  former  times  than  it 
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does  now  ; as  may  be  conjectured  from  Tome  pieces  of  a very  thick  wall,  dill  to  be  feen 
not  far  from  hence.  Over  the  well  there  flood  formerly  a large  church,  ereCted  by  that 
great  and  devout  patronefs  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  emprefs  Helena ; but  of  this  the 
voracity  of  time,  aflifted  by  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  has  left  nothing  but  a few  foun- 
dations remaining.  The  well  is  covered  at  prefent  with  an  old  (lone  vault,  into  which 
you  are  let  down  through  a very  flrait  hole ; and  then  removing  a broad  flat  (lone,  you 
difeover  the  mouth  of  the  urel!  itfelf.  It  is  dug  in  a firm  rock,  and  contains  about 
three  yards  in  diameter,  and  thirty-five  in  depth  ; five  of  which  we  found  full  of  water. 
This  confutes  a (lory  commonly  told  to  travellers,  who  do  not  take  the  pains  to 
examine  the  well,  viz.  that  it  is  dry  all  the  year  round,  except  on  the  anniverfary  of 
that  day  on  which  our  blefled  Saviour  fat  upon  it,  but  then  bubbles  up  with  abundance 
of  water. 

At  this  well  the  narrow  valley  of  Sychem  ends,  opening  itfelf  into  a wide  field,  which 
is  probably  part  of  that  parcel  of  ground,  given  by  Jacob  to  his  fon  Jofeph,  John  4.  5. 

It  is  watered  with  a frefh  {beam,  riling  between  it  and  Sychem  ; which  makes  it  fo 
exceeding  verdant  and  fruitful,  that  it  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a (landing  token  of 
the  tender  afledion  of  that  good  patriarch  to  the  befl  of  Tons,  Gen.  48.  22. 

From  Jacob’s  Well  our  road  went  fouthward,  along  a very  fpadous  and  fertile 
valley.  Having  palled  by  two  villages  on  the  right  hand,  one  called  Howar,  the  other 
Sawee,  we  arrived  in  four  hours  at  Kane  1-eban,  and  lodged  there.  Our  whole  (lage 
to  day  was  about  eight  hours ; our  courfe  variable  between  eaft  and  fouth. 

Kane  Leban  (lands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a delicious  vale,  having  a village  of  the  fame 
name  (landing  oppofite  to  it  on  the  other  fide  of  the  vale.  One  of  thefe  places,  either 
the  kane  or  the  village,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Lebonah  mentioned,  Judg.  1 1.  19. 
to  which  both  the  name  and  fituation  feem  to  agree. 

Thurfday,  March  1 5. — From  Kane  Leban  our  road  lay  through  a more  mountain- 
ous and  rocky  country,  of  which  we  had  a fpecimen  as  foon  as  we  were  mounted  the 
next  morning,  our  firft  talk  being  to  climb  a very  craggy  and  difficult  mountain.  In 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  left,  at  fome  diftance  on  the  right  hand,  a village  called 
Cinga ; and  in  one  hour  more  we  entered  into  a very  narrow  valley,  between  two  high 
rocky  hills,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  we  found  the  ruins  of  a village,  and  of  a mo- 
nailery.  In  this  very  place,  or  hereabouts,  Jacob’s  Bethel  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  ; 
where  he  had  his  (tony  couch  made  eafy  by  that  beautifying  vifion  of  God,  and  of 
the  angels  afeending  and  defcer.ding,  on  a ladder  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Gen.  28.  Near  this  place  are  the  limits  feparating  between  Ephraim  and  Benjamin, 
Jofh.  18.  13. 

From  thence  we  palled  through  large  olive-yards ; and  having  left  firft  Geeb  and  then 
Selwid  (two  Arab  villages)  on  the  right  hand,  we  came  in  an  hour  and  a half  to  an 
old  way,  cut  with  great  labour  over  a rocky  precipice,  and  in  one  hour  more  we 
arrived  at  Beer.  This  is  the  place  to  which  Jotham  fled  from  the  revenge  of  his  bro- 
ther  Abimelech,  Judg.  9.  21.  It  is  fuppofed  alfo  to  be  the  fame  with  Michmas, 
1'  Sam.  14. 

Beer  enjoys  a very  pleafant  fituation,  on  an  eafy  declivity  fronting  fouthward.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  full,  it  has  a plentiful  fountain  of  excellent  water,  from  which  it 
has  its  name.  At  the  upper  fide  are  remains  of  an  old  church,  built  by  the  emprefs 
Helena,  in  memory  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  who  when  fhe  went  in  quell  of  4 the  child 
Jefus,’  as  it  is  related,  Luke  2.  24,  came  (as  tradition  adds)  to  this  city,  and  not  finding 
Him,  whom  her  foul  loved,  in  the  company,  (he  fat  down,  weary  and  penfive  at  fo 
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fad  a difappointment,  in  the  very  place  where  the  church  now  (lands.  But  afterwards 
returning  to  Jerufalem,  (he  had  her  maternal  fears  turned  into  joy,  when  ‘ (he  found 
him  fitting  in  the  Temple  amongfl  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and  a (king  them 
queftions.’  • •»»» 

All  along  this  day’s  travel  from  Kane  Leban  to  Beer,  and  alfo  as  far  a*  we  could  fee 
round,  the  country  difcovered  quite  a -different  face  from  what  it  had  before,  prefent- 
ing  nothing  to  the  view  in  mod  places,  but  naked  rocks,  mountains,  and  precipices.  At 
fight  of  which,  pilgrims  are  apt  to  be  much  aftonilhed  and  baulked  in  their  expecta- 
tions ; finding  that  country  in  fuch  an  inhofpitable  condition,  concerning  whofe  plea- 
fantnefs  and  plenty  they  had  before  formed  in  their  minds  fuch  high  ideas,  from  the 
defcription  given  of  it  in  the  word  of  God  ; infomuch  that  it  almolt  (tattles  their  faith, 
when  the)'  refleCt,  how  it  could  be  poflible,  for  a land  like  this  to  fupply  food  for  fo 
prodigious  a number  of  inhabitants,  as  are  faid  to  have  been  polled  in  the  twelve  tribes 
at  one  time  ; the  fum  given  in  by  Joab,  s Sam.  24,  amounting  to  no  lefs  than  thirteen 
hundred  thoufand  fighting  men,  befides  women  and  children.  But  it  is  certain  that 
any  man,  who  is  not  a little  biafled  to  infidelity  before,  may  fee,  as  he  paffes  along, 
argument?  enough  to  fupport  his  faith  againfl  fuch  fcruples. 

For  it  is  obvious  for  any  one  to  obferve,  that  thefe  rocks  and  hills  mud  have  been 
anciently  covered  with  earth,  and  cultivated,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  inhabitants,  no  lefs  than  if  the  country  had  been  all  plain  ; nay  perhaps  much 
more  ; forafmuch  as  fuch  a mountainous  and  uneven  furface  affords  a larger  (pace  of 
ground  for  cultivation,  than  this  country  would  amount  to,  if  it  were  all  reduced  to  a 
perfect  level 

For  the  hufbandihg  of  thefe  mountains,  their  manner  was  to  gather  up  the  (tones, 
and  place  them  in  feveral  lines,  along  the  fide*  of  the  hills,  in  form  of  a wall.  By 
fuch  borders,  they  fupport ed  the  mould  from  tumbling,  or  being  wafhed  down ; and 
formed  many  beds  of  excellent  foil,  rifing  gradually  one  above  another,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  mountains. 

Of  this  form  of  culture  you  fee  evident  foorfleps,  wherever  you  go  in  all  the 
mountains  of  Palefline.  Thus  the  very  rocks  were  made  fruitful.  And  perhaps  there 
is  no  fpot  of  ground  in  this  whole  land,  that  was  not  formerly  improved  to  the  pro. 
duCtion  of  fomething  or  other,  minHiermg  to  the  fuftenance  of  human  life.  For,  than, 
the  plain  countries,  nothing  can  be  more  fruitful,  whether  for  the  production  of  com 
or  cattle,  and  confequently  of  milk.  The  hills,  though  improper  for  all  cattle,  ex- 
cept goats,  yet  being  difpofed  into  fuch  beds  as  are  afore-defcribed,  fenced  very  well 
to  bear  corn,  melons,  gourds,  cucumbers,  and  fuch  like  garden-fluff,  which  makes 
the  principal  food  of  .thefe  countries  for  feveral  months  in  the  year.  The  molt  rocky 
parts  of  all,  which  could  not  well  be  adjulted  in  that  manner  for  the  production  of 
com,  might  yet  fence  for  the  plantation  of  vines  and  olive  trees ; which  delight  to  ex- 
tract, the  one  its  farnefe,  the  other  its  fprightly  juice,  chiefly  out  of  fuch  dry  and 
flinty  places.  And  the  great  plain  joining  to  the  dead  fca,  which  by  reafbn  of  its  falt- 
nefs  might  be  thought  unferviceable  both  for  cattle,  com,  olives,  and  vines,  had  yet  its 
proper  ufefulnefs,  the  nourifhment  of  bees,  and  for  the  fabrick  of  honey  ; of  which 
Jofephus  gives  us  his  teftimony,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  5.  cap.  4.  Anjl  I have  reafon  to 
believe  it,  becaufe  when  I was  there,  I perceived  in  many  places  a fmell  of  honey  and 
wax,  as  ftrongas  if  one  had  been  in  an  apiary.  Why  then  might  not  this  country  very 
well  maintain  the  vaft  number  of  its  inhabitants,  being  in  every  part  fo  productive  of 
either  milk,  com,  wine,  oil,  or  honey,  which  are  the  principal  food  of  thefe  ealtern 
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nations  ? The  conftitution  of  their  bodies,  and  the  nature  of  their  clime,  inclining 
them  to  a more  abftemious  diet  than  we  ufe  in  England,  and  other  colder  regions. 
But  I haflen  to  Jerufalem. 

Leaving  Beer,  we  proceeded  as  before,  in  a rude  ftony  country,  which  yet  yielded  us 
the  fight  of  feveral  old  ruined  villages.  In  two  hours  and  one  third  we  came  to  the 
top  of  a hill,  from  whence  we  had  the  firft  profpeft  of  Jerufalem  ; Rama,  anciently 
called  Gibeah  of  Saul,  being  within  view  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
and  the  mountains  of  Gilead  on  the  left.  In  one  hour  more  we  approached  the  walls 
of  the  holy  city  ; but  we  could  not  enter  immediately,  it  being  necelTary  firft  to  fend  a 
meflenger  to  acquaint  the  governor  of  our  arrival,  and  to  defire  liberty  of  entrance. 
Without  which  preceding  ceremony,  no  Frank  dares  come  within  the  walk.  We 
therefore  palled  along  by  the  weft  fide  of  the  city,  and  coming  to  the  corner  above 
Bethlehem  gate,  made  a flop  there,  in  order  to  expeit  the  return  of  our  meflenger. 
We  had  not  waited  above  half  an  hour,  when  he  brought  us  our  permiffion,  and  we 
entered  accordingly  at  Bethlehem  gate.  It  is  required  or  all  Franks,  unlefs  they  happen 
to  come  in  with  fome  public  minifter,  to  difmount  at  the  gate,  to  deliver  their  arms,  and 
enter  on  foot : but  we  coming  in  company  with  the  French  conful,  had  the  privilege  to 
enter  mounted  and  armed.  Juft  within  the  gate,  we  turned  up  a ftreet  on  the  left  hand, 
and  were  conduced  by  the  conful  to  his  own  houfe,  with  moll  friendly  and  generous 
invitations  to  make  that  our  home,  as  long  as  we  ihould  continue  at  Jerufalem.  Having 
taken  a little  refrefliment,  we  went  to  the  Latin  convent,  at  which  all  Frank  pilgrims 
are  wont  to  be  entertained.  The  guardian  and  friars  received  us  with  many  kind 
welcomes,  and  kept  us  with  them  at  fupper  ; after  which  we  returned  to  the  French 
conful’s  to  bed.  And  thus  we  continued  to  take  our  lodgings  at  the  conful’s,  and  our 
board  with  the  friars,  during  our  whole  ftay  at  Jerufalem. 

Friday,  March  56.— The  next  day  being  Good  Friday  in  the  Latin  ftyle,  the  conful 
■was  obliged  to  go  into  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre,  in  order  to  keep  his  feaft  ; whither 
we  accompanied  him,  although  our  own  Eafter  was  not  till  a week  after  theirs.  We 
found  the  church  doors  guarded  by  feveral  janizaries,  and  other  Turkilh  officers ; who 
are  placed  here  to  watch,  that  none  enter  in,  but  fuch  as  have  firft  paid  their  appointed 
caphar.  Thus  is  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  country,'  or  the  character  of  the  perfons 
that  enter.  For  Franks,  it  is  ordinarily  fourteen  dollars  per  head,  unlefs  they  are  oede- 
liaftics ; for  in  that  cafe  it  is  but  half  fo  much. 

Having  once  paid  this  caphar,  you  may  go  in  and  out  gratis  as  often  as  you  pleafe 
during  the  whole  feaft ; provided  you  take  the  ordinary  opportunities  in  which  it  is 
cuftomary  to  open  the  doors ; but  if  you  would  have  them  opened  at  any  time  out  of 
the  common  courfe,  purpofely  for  your  own  private  occafion,  then  the  firft  expence 
rauft  be  paid  again. 

The  pilgrims  being  all  admitted  this  day,  the  church  doors  were  locked  in  the 
evening,  and  opened  no  more  till  Eafter  day  ; by  which  we  were  kept  in  a dole,  but 
very  happy  confinement  for  three  days.  We  fpent  our  time  in  viewing  the  ceremonies 
praftifed  by  the  Latins  at  this  feflival,  and  in  vifiting  the  feveral  holy  places  ; all  which 
we  had  opportunity  to  furvey,  with  as  much  freedom  and  deliberation  as  we  pleafed. 

And  now  being  got  under  the  facred  roof,  and  having  the  advantage  of  fo  much 
leifure  and  freedom,  I might  expatiate  in  a large  defeription  of  the  feveral  holy  places 
■which  this  church  (as  a cabinet)  contains  in  it.  But  this  would  be  a fuperfluous  pro- 
lixity, fo  many  pilgrims  having  difeharged  this  office  with  fo  much  exadnefs  already, 
and  efpecially  our  learned  fagacious  countryman  Mr.  Sandys ; whofe  deferiptions  and 
draughts,  both  of  this  church,  and  alfo  of  the  other  remarkable  places  in  and  about 
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J<  rufalem,  mud  be  acknowledged  fo  faithful  and  perfect,  that  they  leave  very  little  to 
be  added  by  after-comers,  and  nothing  to  be  corrected,  I (hall  content  myfelf  there* 
fore,  to  relate  only  what  palled  in  the  church  during  this  feflival,  faying  no  more  of  the 
church  itfelf,  than  juft  what  is  neceflary  to  make  my  account  intelligible. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  founded  upon  Mount  Calvary,  which  is  a fmall 
eminence  or  hill  upon  the  greater  Mount  of  Moriah,  It  was  ancicntlv  appropriated 
to  the  execution  of  malefactors,  and  therefore  fhut  out  of  the  walls  of*  the  citv,  as  an 
execrable  and  polluted  place.  But  fmee  it  was  made  the  altar  on  which  was  offered 
up  the  precious  and  all-fufficient  facrilice  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world,  it  has  re- 
covered itfelf  from  that  infamy,  and  has  been  always  reverenced  and  reforted  to  with 
fuch  devotion  by  all  chriftians,  that  it  has  attracted  the  city  round  about  it,  and  itands 
now  in  the  midlt  of  Jerufalem,  a great  part  of  the  hill  of  Sion  being  (hut  out  of  the  walls, 
to  make  room  for  the  adiniflion  of  Calvary. 

In  order  to  the  fitting  of  this  hill  for  the  foundation  of  a church,  the  full  founders 
were  obliged  to  reduce  it  to  a plain  area ; which  they  did  by  cutting  down  feveral 
parts  of  the  rock,  and  by  elevating  others.  But  in  this  work,  care  was  taken  that  none 
of  thofe  parts  of  the  hill,  which  were  reckoned  to  be  more  immediately  concerned  in 
Our  bleffed  Lord’s  pafiion,  fhould  be  altered  or  diminifhed.  Thus,  that  very  part  of 
Calvary’,  where  they  fay  Chrill  was  fattened  to,  and  lifted  upon  his  crofs,  is  left  entire  ; 
being  about  ten  or  twelve  yards  fquare,  and  (landing  at  this  day  fo  high  above  the  com- 
mon floor  of  the  church,  that  you  have  twenty-one  fleps  or  flairs  to  go  up  to  its  top  : and 
the  holy  fepulchre  itfelf,  which  was  at  firll  a cave  hewn  into  the  rock  under  ground, 
having  had  the  rock  cut  away  from  it  all  round,  is  now  as  it  were  a grotto  above 
ground. 

The  church  is  lefs  than  one  hundred  paces  long,  and  not  more  than  fixty  wide ; and 
yet  is  fo  contrived,  that  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain  under  its  roof  twelve  or  thirteen  fanc- 
tuarics,  or  places  confecrated  to  a more  than  ordinary  veneration,  by  being  reputed  to 
have  fome  particular  actions  done  in  them,  relating  to  the  death  and  refurredlion  of 
Chrill.  As  firll,  the  place  where  he  was  derided  by  the  foldiers : fecondly,  where  the 
foldicrs  divided  his  garments : thirdly,  where  he  was  fhut  up,  whilfl  they  digged  the 
hole  to  fet  the  foot  of  the  crofs  in,  and  made  all  ready  for  his  crucifixion  : fourthly, 
where  he  was  nailed  to  the  crofs : fifthly,  where  the  crofs  was  ereded  : fixthly,  where 
the  foldier  flood  that  pierced  his  fide : feventhly,  where  his  body  was  anointed  in  order 
to  his  burial : eighthly,  where  his  body  was  depofited  in  the  fepulchre : ninthly,  where 
the  angels  appeared  to  the  women  after  his  refurredlion  : tenthly,  where  Chrifl  hira- 
felf  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen,  &c.  The  places  where  thefe  and  many  other  things 
relating  to  our  bleffed  Lord  are  laid  to  have  been  done,  are  all  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
tained within  the  narrow  precindls  of  this  church,  and  are  all  dillinguilhed  and  adorned 
with  fo  many  feveral  altars. 

In  galleries  round  about  the  church,  and  alfo  in  little  buildings  annexed  to  it  on  the 
outfide,  arc  certain  apartments  for  the  reception  of  friars  and  pilgrims ; and  in  thefe 
places  almoll  every  chriflian  nation  anciently  maintained  a fmall  fociety  of  monks  ; each 
fociety  having  its  proper  quarter  afligned  to  it,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Turks;  fuch 
as  the  Latins,  Greeks,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Abyflines,  Georgians,  Neflorians,  Cophtites, 
Maronites,  &c.  all  which  had  anciently  their  feveral  apartments  in  the  church.  But 
thefe  have  all,  except  four,  fbrfaken  their  quarters ; not  bang  able  to  fuilain  the  fevere 
rents  and  extortions  which  their  Turkifh  landlords  impofe  upon  them.  The  Latins, 
Greeks,  Armenians  and  Cophtites  keep  their  footing  fUll ; but  of  thefe  four,  the  Coph- 
tites have  now  only  one  poor  reprefentative  of  their  nation  left ; and  the  Armenians  are 
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run  fo  much  in  debt,  that  it  is  fuppofed  they  are  h aliening  apace  to  follow  the  examples 
of  their  brethren,  who  have  deferted  before  them. 

Beftdes  their  feveral  apartments,  each  fraternity  have  their  altars  and  fan&uary, 
properly  and  diftinftly  allotted  to  their  own  ufe.  At  which  places  they  have  a 
peculiar  right  to  perform  their  own  divine  fervice,  and  to  exclude  other  nations  from 
them. 

But  that  which  has  always  been  the  great  prize  contended  for  by  the  feveral  fefls, 
is  the  command  and  appropriation  of  the  holy  fepulchre  ; a privilege  conteiled  with 
fo  much  unchrifliaa  fury  and  animofity,  efpecially  between,  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
that  in  difputing  which  party  fhould  go  into  it  to  celebrate  their  mafs,  they  have  fome- 
tinies  proceeded  to  blows  and  wounds,  even  at  the  very  door  of  their  fepulchre ; 
mingling  their  own  blood  with  their  facrifices.  An  evidence  of  which  fury  the  father 
guardian  fhewed  us  in  a great  fear  upon  bis  arm,  which  he  told  us  was  the  mark  of  a 
wound  given  him  by  a flurdy  Greek  priefl  in  one  of  thefe  unholy  wars.  Who  can 
expect  ever  to  fee  thefe  holy  places  refeued  from  the  hands  of  infidels  ? Or  if  they 
fhould  be  recovered,  what  deplorable  contefls  might  be  ex  peeled  to  follow  about  them  ! 
feeing  even  in  their  prefent  (late  of  captivity,  they  are  made  the  occafion  of  fuch  un- 
chriltian  rage  and  animofity. 

For  putting  an  end  to  thefe  infamous  quarrels,  the  French  king  interpofed,  by  a 
letter  to  the  grand  vifier,  about  twelve  years  fince ; requelling  him  to  order  the  holy 
fepulchre  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Latins,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  capitula- 
tion made  in  the  year  1673.  The  confequence  of  which  letter,  and  of  other  inltances 
made  by  the  French  king,  was,  that  the  holy  fepulchre  was  appropriated  to  the  Latins  ; 
this  was  not  accomplifhed  till  the  year  1690,  they  alone  having  the  privilege  to  fay 
mafs  in  it.  And  though  it  be  permitted  to  chri/lians  of  all  nations  to  go  into  it  for 
their  private  devotions,  yet  none  may  folemnize  any  public  office  of  religion  there  but 
the  Latins. 

The  daily  employment  of  thefe  reclufes  is  to  trim  the  lamps,  and  to  make  devotional 
vifits  and  proceffions  to  the  feveral  fanCluaries  in  the  church.  Thus  they  fpend  their 
time,  many  of  them  for  four  or  fix  years  together ; nay,  fo  far  are  fome  tranfported 
with  the  pleafing  contemplations  in  which  they  here  entertain  themfelves,  that  they 
will  never  come  out  to  their  dying  day,  burying  themfelves  (as  it  were)  alive  in  our 
Lord’s  grave. 

The  Latins,  of  whom  there  are  always  about  ten  or  twelve  refiding  at  the  church, 
with  a prefident  over  them,  make  every  day  a folemn  proceflion,  with  tapers  and 
crucifixes,  and  other  proceffionary  folemnities,  to  the  feveral  fan&uaries ; Tinging  at 
every  one  of  them  a Latin  hymn  relating  to  the  fubjeil  of  each  place.  Thefe  Latins, 
being  more  polite  and  exafl  in  their  functions  than  the  other  monks  here  refiding,  and 
alfo  our  converfation  being  chiefly  with  them,  I will  only  deferibe  their  ceremonies, 
without  taking  notice  of  what  was  done  by  others,  who  did  not  fo  much  come  under 
our  obfervation. 

Their  ceremony  begins  on  Good  Friday  night,  which  is  called  by  them  the  nox  tene- 
bnfa,  and  is  obferved  with  fuch  an  extraordinary  folemnity,  that  1 cannot  omit  to  give 
a particular  defeription  of  it. 

As  foon  as  it  grew  dufle,  all  the  friars  and  pilgrims  were  convened  in  the  chapel  of 
the  apparition  (which  is  a fmall  oratory  on  the  north  fide  of  the  holy  graved  adjoining 
' to  the  apartment  of  the  Latins),  in  order  to  go  in  a proceflion  round  the  church.  But, 
before  they  fet  out,  one  of  the  friars  preached  a fermon  in  Italian  in  that  chapel.  He 
began  his  difcourfc  thus ; In  qutfta  tulle  tentbnfa , &c.  at  which  words  all  the  candles 
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•were  inftamly  put  out,  to  yield  a livelier  image  of  the  occafion.  And  fo  we  were  held 
by  the  preacher,  for  near  half  an  hour,  very  much  in  the  dark.  Sermon  being  ended, 
every  person  prefent  had  a large  lighred  taper  put  into  his  hand,  as  if  it  w ere  to 
make  amends  for  the  former  darknefs ; and  the  crucifixes  and  other  utenfils  were 
difpofed  in  order  for  beginning  the  procelBon.  Among (l  the  other  crucifixes,  there 
was  one  of  a very  large  fize,  which  bore  upon  it  the  image'  of  our  Lord,  as  big  as  the 
life.  The  image  was  fattened  to  it  with  great  nails,  crowned  with  thorns,  befm cared 
with  blood  ; and  fo  exquifuely  was  it  formed,  that  it  represented  in  a very  lively  manner 
the  lamentable  fpedlacle  of  our  Lord’s  body,  as  it  hung  upon  the  crols.  This  figure 
was  carried  all  along  in  the  bead  of  the  proceflion  ; after  which  the  company  followed 
to  all  the  fan&uaries  in  the  church,  finging  their  appointed  hymn  at  every  one. 

The  firft  place  they  vifited  was  that  of  the  pillar  of  flagellation,  a large  piece  of  which 
is  kept  in  a little  cell  juft  at  the  door  of  the  chapel  of  the  Apparition.  There  they  fung 
their  proper  hymn ; and  another  friar  entertained  the  company  with  a fermon  in  Spanifh, 
touching  the  fcourging  of  our  Lord. 

From  hence  they  proceeded  in  folemn  order  to  the  prifon  of  Chrift,  where  they  pte> 
tend  he  was  fecured  whilft  the  foldiers  made  things  ready  for  his  crucifixion  ; here 
likewife  they  fung  their  hymn,  and  a third  friar  preached  in  French. 

From  the  prifon  they  went  to  the  altar  of  the  divifion  of  Chrift’s  garments ; where 
they  only  fung  their  hymn,  without  adding  any  fermon. 

Having  done  here,  they  advanced  to  the  chapel  of  the  Derifion ; at  which,  after 
their  hymn,  they  had  a fourth  fermon,  as  I remember,  in  French. 

From  this  place  they  went  up  to  Calvary,  leaving  their  (hoes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flairs.  Here  are  two  altars  to  be  vifited  ; one  where  our  Lord  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
nailed  to  his  crols  ; another  where  his  crofs  was  erefied.  At  the  former  of  thefethey 
laid  down  the  great  crucifix  (which  I but  now  deferibed)  upon  the  floor,  and  aded  a 
kind  of  a refemblance  of  Chrift’s  being  nailed  to  the  crofs  ; and  after  the  hymn  one  of 
the  friars  preached  another  fermon  in  Spaniih,  upon  the  crucifixion. 

From  hence  they  removed  to  the  adjoining  altar,  where  the  crofs  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  eroded,  bearing  the  image  of  our  Lord’s  body.  At  this  altar  is  a hole  in  the 
natural  rock,  laid  to  be  the  very  fame  individual  one,  in  which  the  foot  of  our  Lord’s 
crofs  ftood.  Here  they  fet  up  their  crofs,  with  the  bloody  crucified  image  upon  it ; and 
learing  it  in  that  pofture,  they  firft  fung  their  hymn,  and  then  the  father  guardian, 
fitting  in  a chair  before  it,  preached  a paflion  fermon  in  Italian. 

At  about  one  yard  and  a half  diftance  from  the  hole  in  which  the  foot  of  the  croft 
was  fixed,  is  feen  that  memorable  cleft  in  the  rock,  faid  to  halve  been  made  by  the  earth- 
■quake  which  happened  at  the  fuffering  of  the  God  of  Nature;  when  (as  St.  Matthew, 
chap.  27,  v.  51.  untneffeth)  ‘ the  rocks  rent,  and  the  very  graves  were  opened.’  This 
deft,  as  to  what  now  appears  of  it,  is  about  a fpan  widest  its  upper  part,  and  two  deep; 
■after  which  it  clofes ; but  it  opens  again  below  (as  you  may  fee  in  another  chapel  con- 
tiguous to  the  fide  of  Calvary)  ; and  runs  down  to  an  unknown  depth  in  the  earth. 
That  tiiis  rent  was  made  by  the  earthquake  that  happened  at  our  Lord’s  paffion,  there 
is  only  tradition  to  prove : but  that  it  is  a natural  and  genuine  breach,  and  not  counter- 
feited by  any  art,  the  fenfe  and  reafon  of  every  one  that  fees  it  may  convince  him  ; far 
the  fidcs  of  it  fit  like  two  tallys  to  each  other ; and  yet  it  runs  in  fuch  intricate  windings 
as  could  not  well  be  counterfeited  by  art,  nor  arrived  at  by  any  inflruments. 

The  ceremony  of  the  paflion  being  over,  and  the  guardian’s  fermon  ended,  two  friars’, 
•perforating  the  one  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  the  other  Nicodemus,  approached  the  crofe, 
and  with  a moil  folemn  concerned  air,  both  of  afpedt  and  behaviour,  drew  out  the  great* 
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nails,  and  took  down  the  feigned  body  from  the  crofs.  It  was  an  effigy  fo  contrived, 
that  its  limbs  were  foft  and  flexible,  as  if  they  had  been  real  flefli ; and  nothing  could 
be  more  furprifmg,  than  to  fee  the  two  pretended  mourners  bend  down  the  arms,  which 
were  before  extended,  and  difpofe  them  upon  the  trunk,  in  fuch  a manner  as  is  ufual 
in  corpfes. 

The  body  being  taken  down  from  the  crofs,  was  received  in  a fair  large  wintnng- 
fheet,  and  carried  down  from  Calvary,  the  whole  company  attending  as  before,  to  the 
Hone  of  unction.  This  is  taken  for  the  very  place  where  the  precious  bod  j of  our  Lord 
was  anointed,  and  prepared  for  the  burial,  John  19,39-  Here  they  laid  down  their 
imaginary  corpfe;  and  calling  over  it  feveral  fweet  powders  and  fpices,  wrapt  it  up  in. 
the  winding-lheet : whilft  this  was  doing,  they  fung  their  proper  hymn,  and  alter* 
wards  one  of  the  friars  preached  in  Arabic*,  a funeral  fermon. 

Thefe  obfequies  being  finifhed,  they  carried  off  their  fancied  coipfe,  and  laid  it  in  the 
fepulchre;  limiting  up  the  door  till  Ealter  morning.  And  now  alter  fo  many  feraons, 
and  fo  long,  not  to  fay  tedious  a ceremony,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  that  the  wearinefo 
of  the  congregation,  as  well  as  the  hour  of  the  night,  made  it  needful  to  go  to  reft. 

Saturday,  March  27. — The  next  morning  nothing  extraordinary  paffed ; which  gave 
many  of  the  pilgrims  leifure  to  have  their  arms  marked  with  the  ufual  enftgns  of  Jem* 
falem.  The  artilts,  who  undertake  the  operation,  do  it  in  this  manner : they  have 
(lamps  in  wood  of  any  figure  that  you  defire,  which  they  firft  prim  ofl  upon  your  arm 
with  powder  of  charcoal ; then  taking  two  very  fine  needles  tied  clofe  together,  and 
dipping  them  often,  like  a pen,  in  certain  ink,  compounded,  as  I was  informed,  of 
gunpowder  and  ox-gall,  they  make  with  them  fmall  punctures  all  along  the  lines  of  die 
figure  which  they  have  printed  j and  then  wafhing  the  part  in  wine,  conclude  the  work. 
Thefe  punctures  the)'  make  with  great  quicknefs  and  dexterity,  and  with  fcarce  any 
fmart,  feldutn  piercing  fo  deep  as  to  draw  blood. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  the  congregation  was  affembled  in  the  area  before  the  holy 
grave ; where  the  friars  fpent  fome  hours  in  finging  over  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
which  function,  with  the  ufual  procefiion  to  the  holy  places,  was  all  the  ceremony  of 
this  day. 

Sunday,  March  28.— On  Eafter  morning  the  fepulchre  was  again  fet  open  very 
early.  The  clouds  of  the  former  morning  were  cleared  up  ; and  the  friars  put  on  a 
face  of  joy  and  ferenity,  as  if  it  had  been  the  real  juncture  of  our  Lord's  refur rection. 
Nor  doubtlefs  was  this  joy  feigned,  whatever  their  mourning  might  be,  this  being  the 
day  in  which  their  Lenten  difeiplines  expired,  and  they  were  come  to  a full  belly  again. 

Themafs  was  celebrated  this  morning  juft  before  the  holy  fepulchre,  being  the  moll 
eminent  place  in  the  church ; where  die  father  guardian  had  a throne  erected,  and 
being  arrayed  in  epifcopal  robes,  with  a mitre  on  his  head,  in  the  fight  of  the  Turks,  he 
gave  the  noft  to  all  that  were  difpofed  to  receive  it ; not  refufing  cliildren  of  feven  or 
eight  years  old.  This  office  being  ended,  we  made  our  exit  out  of  the  fepulchre,  and 
returning  to  the  convent,  dined  with  the  friars. 

After  dinner,  we  took  an  opportunity  to  go  and  vifit  fome  of  the  remarkable  place* 
without  the  city  walls;  we  began  with  thofe  on  the  north  fide. 

'1'he  firft  place  we  were  conducted  to  was  a large  grot,  a little  without  Damafcus  gate; 
faid  to  have  been  fome  time  the  refidence  of  Jeremiah.  On  the  left  fide  of  it,  is  fhewn 
the  prophet's  bed,  being  a (helve  on  the  rock,  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground  ; and 
not  for  from  this,  is  the  place  where  they  fay  he  wrote  his  Lamentations.  This  place  is 
at  prefent  a college  of  dervifes,  and  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Turks  and  Jews, 
as  well  as  Chriftians. 
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ThP  next  place  we  came  to,  was  thofe  famous  grots  called  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings; 
but  for  what  reafon  they  go  by  that  name  is  hara  to  refolve;  for  it  is  certain  none  of  the 
kings,  either  of  Ifrael  or  Judah,  were  buried  here ; the  holy  fcriptures  affigning  other 
places  for  their  fepultures ; unlefs  it  may  be  thought  perhaps  that  Hezekiah  was  here 
interred,  and  that  thefe  were  the  fepulchres  of  the  fons  of  David,  mentioned  a Chron. 
3a,  33.  Whoever  was  buried  here,  this  is  certain,  that  the  place  itfelF  difcovers  fo 
great  an  expenfe  both  of  labour  and  treafure,  that  we  may  well  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
the  work  of  kings.  You  approach  to  it  at  the  eaft  fide,  through  an  entrance  cut  out  of 
the  natural  rock,  which  admits  you  into  an  open  court  of  about  forty  paces  lquares,  cut 
down  into  the  rock,  with  which  it  is  encompaflcd  inftead  of  walls.  On  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  court  is  a portico,  nine  paces  long  and  four  broad,  hewn  likewife  out  of  the 
natural  rock.  This  is  a kind  of  architrave  running  along  its  front,  adorned  with  fculp- 
ture  of  fruits  and  flowers,  ftill  difcemible,  but  by  time  much  defaced.  At  the  end  of 
the  portico  on  the  left  hand,  you  defcend  to  the  paflage  into  the  fepulchres.  The  door 
is  now  fo  obftru&ed  with  ftones  and  rubbifh,  that  it  is  a thing  of  fome  difficulty  to 
creep  through  it.  But  within  you  arrive  in  a large  fair  room,  about  fevcn  or  eight 
yards  fquarc,  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock.  Its  fides  and  ceiling  are  fo  exactly  fquare, 
and  its  angles  fo  juft,  that  no  architect  with  levels  and  plummets  could  build  a room 
more  regular ; and  the  whole  is  fo  firm  and  entire,  that  it  may  be  called  a chamber 
hollowed  out  of  one  piece  of  marble.  From  this  room,  you  pafs  into  fl  think) 
fix  more,  one  within  another,  all  of  the  fame  fabrick  with  the  firft.  Of  tiiefe,  the 
two  innermoft  are  deeper  than  the  reft,  having  a fecond  defcent  of  about  fix  or  feven 
fteps  into  them. 

In  every  one  of  thefe  rooms,  except  the  firft,  were  coffins  of  ftone  placed  in  niches 
in  the  fides  of  the  chambers.  They  had  been  at  firft  covered  with  handfome  lids,  and 
Carved  with  garlands;  but  now  moft  of  them  were  broke  to  pieces  by  facrilegious  hands. 
The  fides  and  ceiling  of  the  rooms  were  always  dropping,  with  the  moift  damps  con- 
denfing  upon  them.  To  remedy  which  nuifance,  and  to  preferve  thefe  chambers  of 
the  dead  polite  and  clean,  there  was  in  each  room  a final!  channel  cut  in  the  floor, 
which  ferved  to  drain  the  drops  that  fall  conftantly  into  it. 

But  the  moft  furprifing  thing  belonging  to  thefe  fubterraneous  chambers  was  their 
doors,  of  which  there  is  only  one  that  remains  hanging,  being  left  as  it  were  on  pur- 
pofe  to  puzzle  the  beholders.  It  confided  of  a plank  of  done  of  about  fix  inches  in 
thicknefs,  and  in  its  other  dimenfions  equalling  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  door,  or  fome- 
what  lefe.  It  was  carved  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  refemble  a piece  of  wainfeot ; the  ftone 
of  which  it  was  made,  was  vifibly  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  whole  rock;  and  it  turned 
upon  two  hinges  in  the  nature  01  axles.  Thefe  hinges  were  of  the  fame  entire  piece  of 
ftone  with  the  door;  and  were  contained  in  two  holes  of  the  immoveable  rock,  one  at 
the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom. 

From  this  defeription  it  is  obvious  to  Hart  a queftion,  how  fuch  doors  as  thefe  were 
made ; whether  they  were  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  the  fame  place  and  manner  as  they  now 
hang;  or  whether  they  were  brought,  and  fixed  in  their  ftation  like  other  doors  ? One 
of  thefe  mull  be  fuppoled  to  have  been  done;  and  which  foever  part  we  choofe,  as  moft 
probable,  it  feems  at  firft  glance  to  be  not  without  its  difficulty.  But  thus  much  I have 
to  fay,  for  the  refolving  of  this  riddle  (which  is  wont  to  create  no  finall  difpute  amongft 
pilgrims),  viz.  that  the  door  which  was  left  hanging,  did  not  touch  its  lintel  by  at 
lealt  two  inches;  fo  that  I believe  it  might  eafily  have  been  lifted  up  and  unhinged. 
And  the  doors  which  had  been  thrown  down,  had  their  hinges  at  the  upper  end  twice 
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ts  long  as  thofe  at  the  bottom;  which  feems  to  intimate  pretty  plainly,  by  what  method 
this  work  was  accompli  Died. 

From  thefe  fepulchres  we  returned  toward!  the  city  again,  and  juft  by  Herod's  gate- 
were  (hewn  a grotto  full  of  filthy  water  and  mire.  This  paffes  for  the  dungeon  in 
which  Jeremiah  was  kept  by  Zedekiah,  till  enlarged  by  the  charity  of  Ebed  Meleck, 
Jer.  38.  At  this  place  we  concluded  our  vifits  for  that  evening. 

Monday,  March  29. — The  next  day  being  Eafter  Monday,  the  mofiflem  or  governor 
of  the  city  fet  out,  according  to  cuftom,  with  fereral  bands  of  foldiers,  to  convey  the 
pilgrims  to  Jordan.  Without  this  guard,  there  is  no  going  thither,  by  reafon  of  the 
multitude  and  infolence  of  the  Arabs  in  thefe  parts.  The  fee  to  the  mofolem  for  his 
company  and  foldiers  upon  this  occafion,  is  twelve  dollars  for  each  Frank  pilgrim,  but 
if  they  be  ecclefiafticks,  fix;  which  you  muft  pay,  whether  you  are  difpofed  to  go  the 
journey  or  ftay  in  the  city.  We  went  out  at  St.  Stephen’s  gate,  being  in  all,  of  every 
nation  and  fex,  about  two  thoufand  pilgrims.  Having  crofted  the  valley  of  Jehofaphat, 
and  part  of  Mount  Olivet,  we  came  in  half  an  hour  to  Bethany;  at  prefent  only  a (mail 
village.  At  the  firft  entrance  into  it,  is  an  old  ruin,  which  they  call  Lazarus’s  caftle, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  manfion  houfe  of  that  favourite  of  our  Lord.  At  the  bottom 
of  a fmall  defcent,  not  far  from  the  caftle,  is  (hewn  the  fepulchre  out  of  which  he  was 
raifed  to  a fecond  mortality,  by  that  enlivening  voice  of  Chrift,  ‘ Lazarus  come  forth.’ 
You  defcend  into  the  fepulchre  by  twenty-five  fteep  (lairs;  at  the  bottom  of  which,  you 
arrive  firft  in  a fmall  fquare  room,  and  from  thence  you  creep  down  into  another  lefter 
room  about  a yard  and  a half  deeper,  in  which  the  body  is  faid  to  have  been  laid. 
This  place  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Turks,  who  ufe  it  for  an  oratory,  and 
demand  of  all  chriftians  a fmall  caphar  for  their  admiifion  into  it. 

About  a bow  (hot  from  hence  you  pafs  by  the  place  which,  they  fay,  was  Mary  Mag- 
dalen’s habitation  ; and  then  defcending  a fteep  hill,  you  come  to  the  Fountain  of  the 
Apoftles ; fo  called,  becaufe,  as  the  tradition  goes,  thofe  holy  pcrfons  were  wont  to 
refrelh  themfelves  here,  in  their  frequent  travels  between  Jerufalem  and  Jericho.  And 
indeed  it  is  a thing  very  probable,  and  no  more  than  I believe  is  done  by  all  that  travel 
this  way;  the  fountain  being  dofe  by  the  road  fide,  and  very  inviting  to  the  thirfty 
paffenger. 

From  this  place  you  proceed  in  an  intricate  way  amongft  hills  and  valleys  inter- 
changeably ; all  of  a very  barren  afpeft  at  prefent,  but  difcovering  evident  figns  of  the 
labour  of  the  hulbandman  in  ancient  times.  After  fome  hours  travel  in  this  fort  of  road, 
you  arrive  at  the  mountainous  defart  into  which  our  blefled  Saviour  was  led  by  the  Spirit, 
to  be  tempted  by  the  Devil.  A mod  miferable  dry  barren  place  it  is,  confiding  of  high 
rocky  mountains,  fo  tom  and  difordered,  as  if  the  earth  had  here  differed  fome  great 
convulfion,  in  which  its  very  bowels  had  been  turned  outward.  On  the  left  hand, 
looking  down  in  a deep  valley,  as  we  paffcd  along,  we  faw  fome  ruins  of  fmall  cells  and 
cottages,  which  they  told  us  were  formerly  the  habitations  of  hermits  retiring  hither 
for  penance  and  mortification.  And  certainly  there  could  not  be  found  in  the  whole 
earth  a more  comfortlefs  and  abandoned  place,  for  that  purpofe.  From  the  top  of  thefe' 
hills  of  defolation,  we  had,  however,  a delightful  profpecJ  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia, 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  plain  of  Jericho ; into  w hich  lali  place  we  defeended,  after  about 
five  hours  march  from  Jerufalem.  As  foon  as  we  entered  the  plain,  we  turned  up  on 
the  left  hand,  and  going  about  one  hour  that  way,  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Quarantania  ; 
V'hich,  they  lay,  is  the  mountain  into  which  the  Devil  took  our  blefled  Saviour,  when 
he  tempted  h m with  that  vifionary  fccne  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  glories  of  the  world, 
k is,  as  St.  Matthew  ilyles  it,  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  in  its  afeent  not  only 
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difficult,  but  dangerous.  It  has  a fmall  chapel  at  the  top,  and  another  about  half  way 
up,  founded  upon  a prominent  part  of  the  rock : near  this  latter  are  feveral  caves  and 
holes  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  made  ufe  of  anciently  by  hermits,  and  by  fome  at  this 
day,  for  places  to  keep  their  Lent  in ; in  imitation  of  that  of  our  blefied  Saviour.  In 
molt  of  thefe  grots  we  found  certain  Arabs  quartered,  with  (ire-arms,  who  obftru&ed 
our  afeent,  demanding  two  hundred  dollars  for  leave  to  go  up  the  mountains.  So  we 
departed  withoift  farther  trouble,  not  a little  glad  to  have  fo  good  an  excufe  for  not 
climbing  (b  dangerous  a precipice. 

Turning  down  from  hence  into  the  plain,  we  palled  by  a ruined  aqueduft,  and  a 
convent  in  the  fame  condition : and  in  about  a mile’s  riding  came  to  the  fountain  of 
Elilha ; fo  called,  becaufe  miraculoufly  purged  from  its  brackilhnefs  by  that  prophet, 
at  the  requeft  of  the  men  of  Jericho,  a Kings,  a.  19.  Its  waters  are  at  prefent  received 
in  a baftn,  about  nine  or  ten  paces  long,  and  five  or  fix  broad ; and  from  thence  ilfuing 
out  in  good  plenty,  divide  themfelves  into  feveral  fmall  dreams,  difperfmg  their  refrelh- 
ment  to  all  the  field  between  this  and  Jericho,  and  rendering  it  exceeding  fruitful.  Clofe 
by  the  fountain  grows  a large  tree  fpreading  into  boughs  over  the  water,  and  here  in  the 
flude  we  took  a collation,  with  the  father  guardian,  and  about  thirty  or  forty  friars  more, 
who  went  this  journey  with  us. 

About  one  third  of  an  hour’s  dillance  from  hence  is  Jericho,  at  prefent  only  a poor 
nafty  village  of  the  Arabs.  We  were  here  carried  to  fee  a place  where  Zaccheus’s 
houfe  is  faid  to  have  flood  ; which  is  only  an  old  fquare  (lone  building,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  Jericho.  About  two  furlongs  from  hence,  the  mofolem,  with  his  people  had 
encamped  ; and  not  far  from  them  we  took  up  our  quarters  this  night. 

Tuefday,  March  30.— The  next  morning  we  fet  out  very  early  for  Jordan,  where 
we  arrived  in  two  hours.  We  found  the  plain  very  barren  as  we  paffed  along  it,  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  a kind  of  famphire,  and  other  fuch  marine  plants.  I obterved  in 
many  places  of  the  road,  where  puddles  of  water  had  Hood,  a whitends  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  ; which,  upon  trial,  I found  to  be  a crull  of  fait,  caufed  by  the  water 
to  rife  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  does  every  year  in  the  valley  of  Salt 
near  Aleppo,  after  the  winter’s  inundation.  Thefe  faline  efflorefcences  I found  at  fome 
leagues  dillance  from  the  Dead  Sea ; which  demonllrates,  that  the  whole  valley  mull  be 
all  over  plentifully  impregnated  with  that  mineral. 

Within  about  a furlong  of  the  river,  at  that  place  where  we  Yifited  it,  there  was  an 
old  ruined  church  and  convent,  dedicated  to  St.  John  in  memory  of  the  baptizing  of 
our  blefied  Lord.  It  is  founded,  as  near  as  could  be  conjeclured,  to  the  very  place 
where  he  had  the  honour  to  perform  that  facred  office,  and  to-walh  Him  who  was  in- 
finitely purer  than  the  water  ttfelf.  On  the  farther  fide  of  the  forementioned  convent 
there  runs  along  a fmall  defeent,  which  you  may  fitly  call  the  firfl  and  outermoft  bank 
of  Jordan ; as  far  as  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  the  river  does,  or  at  lead  did  anciently 
overflow,  at  fome  feafons  of  the  year,  viz.  at  the  time  of  harvell,  Jolh.  3.  1 5,  or  as  it  is 
exprefled,  Chron.  12.  15,  in  the  fird  month,  that  is  in  March.  But  at  prefent  (whether 
it  be  becaufe  the  river  has,  by  its  rapidity  of  current,  worn  its  channel  deeper  than  it  was 
formerly,  or  whether  becaufe  its  waters  are  diverted  fome  other  way)  it  feems  to  have 
forgot  its  ancient  greatnefs  : for  we  could  difeem  no  fign  or  probability  of  fuch  over- 
flowings, when  we  were  there,  which  was  the  thirtieth  of  March,  being  the  proper  time 
for  thefe  inundations.  Nay,  fo  far  was  the  river  from  overflowing,  that  it  ran  at  lealt 
two  yards  below  the  brink  of  its  channel. 

After  having  defeended  the  outermoft  bank,  you  go  about  a furlong  upon  a level 
ilrand,  before  you  come  to  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river.  This  fecond  bank  is 
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fn  befet  with  bullies  and  trees,  fuch  as  tamarifk,  willows,  oleanders,  &c.  that  ycu  can 
fee  no  water  till  you  have  made  your  way  through  them.  In  this  thicket  anciently 
(and  the  fame  is  reported  of  it  at  this  day)  feveral  forts  of  wild  b caffs  were  wont  to 
harbour  theml'elves ; whofe  being  wafhed  out  of  the  covert  by  the  overflowings  of  the 
river,  gave  occafton  to  that  allufton,  Jerem.  49.  19,  and  50.  44.  ‘ He  fhall  come  up 

like  a lion  from  the  fwelling  of  Jordan*. 

No  fooner  were  we  arrived  at  the  river,  and  difmounted,  in  order  to  fatisfy  that 
curiofity  and  devotion,  which  brought  us  thither,  but  we  were  alarmed  by  fome 
troop*  of  Arabs  appearing  on  the  other  fide,  and  firing  at  us  ; but  at  too  great  a dis- 
tance to  do  any  execution.  This  intervening  diflurbance  hindred  the  friars  from  per- 
forming their  fervice  preferibed  for  this  place ; and  feemed  to  put  them  in  a ternble 
fear  of  their  lives,  beyond  what  appeared  in  the  reft  of  the  company  ; though  con- 
fidering  the  fordidnefs  of  their  prefent  condition,  and  the  extraordinary  rewards,  which 
they  bo  aft  to  be  their  due  in  the  world  to  come,  one  would  think  in  reafon,  they  of  all 
men  lhould  have  the  lead  caufe  to  difeover  fo  great  a fear  of  death,  and  fo  much  fond- 
nefs  of  a life  like  theirs. 

But  this  alarm  was  foon  over,  and  every  one  returned  to  his  former  purpofe:  fome 
ftripped  and  bathed  themfclves  in  the  river  ; other*  cut  down  boughs  from  the  trees  j 
every  man  was  employed  one  way  or  other,  to  take  a memorial  ot  this  famous  stream. 
The  water  was  very  turpid,  and  too  rapid  to  be  fwam  againft.  For  its  breadth,  it 
might  be  about  twenty  yards  over  ; and  in  depth  it  far  exceeded  my  height.  On  the 
other  fide  there  feemed  to  be  a much  larger  thicket  than  on  that  where  we  were ; 
but  we  durft  not  fwim  over,  to  take  any  certain  account  of  that  region,  for  fear  of  the 
Arabs;  there  being  three  guns  fired  juft  over  againft  us,  and  (as  we  might  guefs  by 
their  reports)  very  near  the  river. 

Having  finifhed  our  defign  here,  we  were  fummoned  to  return  by  the  mofolem  ; 
who  earned  us  back  into  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  there  fitting  under  his  tent,  made 
us  pafs  before  him,  man  by  man,  to  the  end  he  might  take  the  more  exadt  account  of  us, 
and  lofe  nothing  of  his  cap^ar.  We  feemed  at  this  place  to  be  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
fome  of  us  had  a great  defire  to  go  nearer,  and  take  a view  of  thofe  prodigious  waters. 
But  this  could  not  be  attempted,  without  the  licence  of  our  commander  in  chief.  We 
therefore  fent  to  requeft  his  permiflion  for  our  going,  and  a guard  to  attend  us ; both 
which  he  readily  granted,  and  we  immediately  profecuted  our  purpofe. 

Coming  within  about  half  an  hour  of  the  fea,  we  found  the  ground  uneven,  and 
varied  into  hillocks,  much  refembling  thofe  places  in  England  where  there  have  been 
anciently  lime-kilns.  Whether  thefu  might  be  the  pits  at  which  the  kings  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  were  overthrown  by  the  four  kings,  Gen.  14-  10,  I will  not  de- 
termine. 

Coming  near  the  fea  we  paffed  through  a kind  of  coppice,  of  bullies  and  reeds  ; in 
the  midft  of  which  our  guide,  who  was  an  Arab,  (hewed  us  a fountain  of  frelh  water, 
rifing  not  above  a furlong  from  the  fea ; frefh  water  he  called  it,  but  we  found  it 
brackilh. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  enclofed  on  the  eaft  and  weft  with  exceeding  high  mountains ; on 
the  north  it  is  bounded  with  the  plain  of  Jericho,  on  which  fide  alio  it  receives  the  water# 
of  Jordan ; on  the  fouth  it  is  open,  and  extends  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  It  is 
faid  to  be  twenty-four  leagues  long,  and  fix  or  feven  broad. 

On  the  fhore  of  the  lake  we  found  a black  fort  of  pebbles,  which  being  held  in  the 
Same  of  a candle  foon  bums,  and  yields  a fmokeof  an  intolerable  ftench.  It  has  this 
property,  that  it  lofes  only  of  its  weight,  but  not  of  it*  bulk  by  burning.  The  hill# 
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bordering  upon  the  lake,  are  faid  to  abound  with  this  fort  of  fulphureous  Hones.  I faw 
pieces  of  it  at  the  convent  of  St.  John  in  the  Wildneefs,  two  feet  fquare.  They  were 
carved  in  buffo  relievo,  and  poliflied  to  as  great  a luftre  as  black  marble  is  capable  of, 
and  were  defigned  for  the  ornament  of  the  new  church  at  the  convent. 

It  is  a common  tradition,  that  birds  attempting  to  fly  over  this  fea,  drop  down  dead 
into  it ; and  that  no  fifh,  nor  other  fort  of  animal  can  endure  thefe  deadly  waters.  The 
former  report  1 faw  a&ually  confuted,  by  feveral  birds  flying  about  and  over  the  fea, 
without  any  vifible  harm  ; the  latter  alfo  1 have  fome  reafon  to  fufpeff  as  falfe,  having 
obferved  among  the  pebbles  on  the  fltore,  two  or  three  (hells  of  fifh  rcfcnibling  oyfter- 
fhells.  Thefe  were  caff  up  by  the  waves,  at  two  hours  dilfance  from  the  mouth  of 
Jordan  ; which  I mention,  left  it  fhould  be  fufpe&ed  that  they  might  be  brought  into 
the  fea  that  way. 

As  for  the  bitumen,  for  which  the  fea  had  been  fo  famous,  there  was  none  at  the 
place  where  we  were.  But  it  is  gathered  near  the  mountains  on  both  fides  in  great 
plenty.  1 had  feveral  lumps  of  it  brought  me  to  Jerufalem.  It  exaftly  refembles  pitch* 
and  cannot  readily  be  diltinguilhed  from  it,  but  by  the  fulphureoufnefs  of  its  fmell 
and  taile. 

The  water  of  the  lake  was  very  limpid,  and  fait  to  the  higheft  degree ; and  not  only 
fait,  but  alfo  extreme  bitter  and  naufeous.  Being  willing  to  make  an  experiment  of  its 
ftrength,  I went  into  it,  and  found  it  bore  up  my  body  in  fwimming  with  an  uncommon 
force.  But  as  for  that  relation  of  fome  authors,  that  men  wading  into  it  were  buoyed 
up  to  the  top,  as  foon  as  they  go  as  deep  as  the  navel ; I found  it,  upon  experiment, 
not  true. 

Being  defirous  to  fee  the  remains  (if  there  were  any)  of  thole  cities  anciently  fituate 
in  this  place,  and  made  fo  dreadful  an  example  of  the  divine  vengeance,  I diligently  fur- 
veyed  the  waters,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach ; but  neither  could  fdifeem  any  heaps 
of  ruins,  nor  any  fmoke  afeending  above  the  furface  of  the  water ; as  is  ufually  deferibed. 
in  the  writings  and  maps  of  geographers.  But  yet  I muft  not  omit  wliat  was  con- 
fidently attefted  to  me  by  the  father  guardian,  and  procurator  of  Jerufalem ; both 
men  in  years,  and  feemingly  not  deftitute  either  of  Teitfe  or  probity,  viz.  that  they  had 
once  actually  feen  one  of  thefe  ruins  ; that  it  was  fo  near  the  fhorc,  and  the  waters,  fo 
fhallow,  at  that  time,  that  they  together  with  forac  Frenchmen  went  to  it,  and  found, 
there  feveral  pillars,  and  other  fragments  of  buildings.  The  caufe  of  our  being  deprived 
of  this  fight  was,  1 fuppofe,  the  height  of  the  water. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  fea  is  a (mail  promontory,  near  which,  as  our  guides  told  us,, 
ftood  the  monument  of  Lot’s  metamorphofed  wife ; part  of  which  (if  they  may  be 
credited)  is  vifible  at  this  day.  But  neither  would  the  prefent  occafion  permit  us  to 
go  and  examine  the  truth  of  this  relation  ; neither,  had  the  opportunity  ferved,  could 
we  give  faith  enough  to  their  report,  to  induce  us  to  go  on  fuch  an  errand. 

As  for  the  apples  of  Sodom,  fo  much  talked  of,  I neither  law,  nor  heard  of  any  here- 
abouts : nor  was  there  any  tree  to  be  feen  near  the  lake,  from  which  one  might  expect 
fecit  a kind  of  fruit*  ; which  induces  me  to  believe  that  there  may  be  a greater  deceit 
in  this  fruit,  than  that  which  is  ufually  reported  of  it ; and  that  its  very  being  as  well 
as  its  beauty,  is  a fiction,  only  kept  up,  as  my  lord  Bacon  obferves  many  other  falfe  no- 
lions are,  becaufe  it  ferves  for  a good  allufion,  and  helps  the  poets  to  a fimilitude. 

In  our  return  from  the  Dead  Sea,  at  about  one  hour’s  diltance  from  it,  we  came  to  an 
old  ruined  Greek  convent.  There  was  good  part  of  the  church  remaining,  with 

* Tacit.  Hill,  lib-  5.  Jofejih.  Bell.  Jud.  lib,  y.  cap.  y. 
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feveral  pieces  of  painting  entire ; as  the  figures  of  feveral  Greek  faints,  and  over  the  altar 
the  reprefentation  of  our  Lord’s  laft  fupper,  with  this  text  of  holy  writ  fairly  infcribed, 
AjiliTi  f.i'yirt,  &c.  Hereabout,  and  alfo  in  many  other  places  of  the  plain,  l per- 
ceived a flrong  fcent  of  honey  and  wax,  (the  fun  being  very  hot) ; and  the  bees  were 
very  indulfrious  about  the  bloflbms  of  that  fait  weed  which  the  plain  produces.  lit 
about  one  hour  and  a half  more  we  returned  to  our  tents  and  company,  at  the  fame 
place  where  we  ilept  the  night  before ; and  there  we  fpent  this  night  alfo. 

Amongft.  the  products  of  this  place,  I faw  a very  remarkable  fruit,  called  by  the 
Arabs  xacho-ne.  It  grows  upon  a thorny  butli,  with  fmail  leaves  ; and  both  in  lhape 
and  colour  refembles  a fmail  unripe  walnut.  The  kernel  of  this  fruit  the  Arabs  bray 
in  a mortar;  and  then  putting  the  pulp  into  fcalding  water, they  (kimoifan  oil,  which 
rifes  to  the  top.  This  oil  they  take  inwardly  for  bruifes,  and  apply  it  outwardly  to 
green  wounds,  preferring  it  before  balm  of  Gilead.  I procured  a bottle  of  it,  and  have 
found  it,  upon  (mail  trials,  a very  healing  medicine.  The  rofes  of  Jericho  were  not  to 
be  found  at  this  feafon. 

Wednesday,  March  31. — This  morning  we  all  decamped  at  half  an  hour  after  two, 
and  returning  the  fame  way  hv  which  we  came,  arrived  in  about  fix  hours  near  the  walls 
of  Jerufalem.  Our  company  did  not  think  fit  to  enter  the  city,  refolving  to  go  imme- 
diately for  Bethlehem.  In  order  to  which,  we  turned  down  into  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
faphat ; and  fo  palling  by  the  city,  inflantly  took  tile  n d to  the  place  intended. 

From  Jerufalem  to  Bethlehem,  is  but  two  hours  travel.  The  country  through  which 
the  road  lies,  is  the  valley  of  Rephaim  ; as  ni.iv  be  g ithered  from  Jos.  Ant.  lib.  4, 
cap  to.  A valley  fo  famous' for  being  the  theatre  of  David’s  victories  againlt  the 
Philillines,  2 Sam.  3.  23.  In  the  road  you  meet  with  thefe  following  remarkable 
places.  Fir (l,  a place  faid  to  Ire  the  houfe  of  Simeon,  that  venerable  old  prophet,  who 
taking  our  blelfed  Saviour  in  his  arms,  fung  his  ‘ nuix  dimittis  in  the  temple.  Secondly* 
the  famous  turpentine  tree,  in  the  fhade  of  which  the  blelfed  Virgin  is  faid  to  have  re- 
pofed,  when  fhe  was  carrying  Chrill  in  her  arms,  to  prefent  him  to  the  Lord  at  Jerufalem. 
Thirdly,  a convent  dedicated  to  St.  Elias,  the  imprels  of  whofe  body,  the  Greek  monks 
refiding  here  pretend  to  (hew  in  a hard  ftone,  which  was  wont  to  ferve  him  for  his 
bed.  Near  this  convent  allb  is  a well,  where  you  are  told  it  was  that  the  liar  appeared 
to  the  eaftern  rnagi,  to  their  exceeding  joy.  Fourthly,  Rachel’s  tomb  ; this  may  probably 
be  the  true  place  of  her  interment,  mentioned  Gen.  33.  19.  But  the  prefent  fepul- 
chral  monument  can  be  none  of  that  which  Jacob  cretfed : for  it  appears  plainly  to  bo 
a modem  and  Turkilh  llrutfure.  Near  this  monument  is  a little  piece  of  ground,  in 
which  are  picked  up  a little  fort  of  ftnall  round  Hones,  exactly  refembling  peafe  ; con- 
cerning which  they  have  a tradition  here,  that  they  were  once  truly  what  they  now  feem 
to  be ; but  that  the  blelfed  Virgin  petrified  them  by  a miracle,  in  punilhment  to  a 
furly  rullick,  who  denied  her  the  charity  of  a handful  of  them  to  relieve  her 
hunger. 

Being  arrived  at  Bethlehem,  we  immediately  made  a circular  vifir  to  all  the  holy 
places  belonging  to  it : as  namely,  the  place  where  it  is  faid  our  blelfed  Lord  was  bom  ; 
the  manger  in  which  it  is  faid  he  was  laid ; the  chapel  of  St.  Jofeph,  his  fuppofed 
father ; that  of  the  Innocents ; thofc  of  St.  Jerom,  of  St.  Paula  and  Euftochium,  and 
of  Eufebius  of  Cremona  ; and  hilly,  the  fchool  of  St.  Jerom.  All  which  places  it 
fhall  fuffice  juft  to  name. 

From  the  top  of  the  church,  we  had  a large  profpeft  of  the  adjacent  country.  The 
moll  remarkable  places  in  view  were  Tckoah,  fituate  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  about  nine 
miles  diftant  to  the  fouthward ; Engedi,  dillant  about  three  miles  eallward ; and  fome- 
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what  farther  of,  the  fame  way,  a high  (harp  hill,  called  the  Mountain  of  the  Franks, 
bccaufe  defended  by  a party  of  the  crufoders  forty  years  alter  the  lofa  of  Jerufalem. 

Thurfday,  April  r.— Thi*  morning  we  went  to  fee  feme  remarkable  place*  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem.  The  firft  place  that  we  di reeled  our  courfe  to,  was 
thofe  famous  fountains,  pools  and  gardens,  about  one  hour  and  a quarter  diftant  from 
Bethlehem  fouthward,  faid  to  have  been  the  contrivance  and  delight  of  king  Solomon. 
To  thefc  works  and  places  of  pleafure  that  great  prince  is  fuppol'ed  to  allude,  Eccl.  a. 
5,  6,  where  amongfl  the  other  inftances  of  his  magnificence,  he  reckons  up  his  gardens, 
and  vineyards,  and  pools. 

As  for  the  pools,  they  are  three  in  number,  lying  in  a row  above  each  other ; being 
fo  difpofed,  that  the  waters  of  the  uppermoll  may  defeend  into  the  fecond,  and  thofe 
of  the  lccond  into  the  third.  Their  figure  is  quadrangular  ; the  breadth  is  the  fame  in 
all,  amounting  to  about  ninety  paces ; and  in  their  length  there  is  fome  difference 
between  them  : the  firft  being  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  paces  long,  the  fecond  two 
hundred,  the  third  two  hundred  and  twenty.  They  ail’  are  lined  with  wall,  and 
plaiftered,  and  contain  a great  depth  of  water. 

Clofe  by  the  pools  is  a pleafant  caftle  of  a modem  ftrudlure  ; and  at  about  the  dif- 
tance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  paces  from  them,  is  the  fountain  from  which  principally 
they  derive  their  waters.  This,  the  friars  wul  have  to  be  that  fealed  fountain,  to  which 
the  holy  fpoufe  is  compared.  Can.  4.  1 1.  And,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  they 
pretend  a tradition,  that  king  Solomon  (hut  up  thefe  fprings,  and  kept  the  door  of  thent 
fealed  with  his  fignet ; to  the  end  that  be  mij?  t preferve  the  waters  for  his  drinking,  in 
their  natural  fieftinefs  and  purity.  Nor  was  it  difficult  thus  to  fecure  them,  they  nfing 
under  ground,  and  having  no  avenue  to  them  but  a little  hole  like  to  the  mouth  of  a 
narrow  well.  Through  this  hole  you  defeend  directly  down,  but  not  without  fome 
difficulty,  for  about  four  yards ; and  then  arrive  in  a vaulted  room,  fifteen  paces  long, 
and  eight  broad.  Joining  to  this,  is  another  room  of  the  fame  fafhion,  but  fomewhat 
lefs.  Both  thefe  rooms  are  covered  with  handfome  ftone  arches,  very  ancient,  and 
perhaps  the  work  of  Solomon  himfelf. 

You  find  here  four  places  at  which  the  water  rifes : from  thofe  feparate  fources  it  is 
conveyed  by  little  rivulets,  into  a kind  of  bafin,  and  from  thence  is  carried  by  a large 
fubterraneous  paffage  down  into  the  pools.  In  the  way,  before  it  arrives  at  the  pools, 
there  is  an  aqueduii  of  brick  pipes,  which  receives  part  of  the  ftreara,  and  carries  it  by 
many  turnings  and  windings,  about  the  mountains,  to  Jerufalem. 

Below  the  pools  here  runs  down  a narrow  rocky  valley,  enclofed  on  both  fides  with 
high  mountains.  This,  the  friars  will  have  to  be  the  enclofed  garden,  alluded  to  in  the 
fame  place  of  the  Canticles  before  cited.  ‘ A garden  enclofed  is  my  filler,  my  fpoufe  ; 
a fpring  Ihut  up,  a fountain  fealed.'  What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  conjeQure,  I 
cannot  abfolutely  pronounce.  As  to  the  pools,  it  is  probable  enough,  they  may  be 
the  fame  with  Solomon's;  there  not  being  the  like  (lore  of  excellent  fpring-water  to 
be  met  with  any  where  elfe,  throughout  all  Paleftine.  But  for  the  gardens  one  may 
fofely  affirm,  that  if  Solomon  made  them,  in  the  rocky  ground  which  is  now  afligned 
for  them,  he  demonftrated  greater  power  and  wealth  in  finifhing  his  defign,  than  he 
did  wifdom  in  choofing  the  place  for  it. 

From  thefe  memorials  of  Solomon,  we  returned  towards  Bethlehem  again,  in  order 
to  vifit  fome  places  nearer  home.  The  places  we  faw  were  the  field  where  it  is  faid 
the  Ihepherds  were  watching  tlieir  flocks,  when  they  received  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
birth  of  Chrill ; and  not  for  from  tile  field,  the  village  where  they  dwelt ; and  a 
little  on  the  right  hand  of  the  village,  an  old  dcfolate  nunnery  built  by  St.  Paula,  and 
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made  the  more  memorable  by  her  dying  in  it.  Thefe  places  are  all  within  about  half  a 
mile  of  the  convent,  call  ward  ; and  with  thefe  we  finifhed  this  morning’s  work. 

Having  feen  what  is  ufually  vifited  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  of  Bethlehem,  we 
walked  out  after  dinner  to  the  weftward,  to  fee  what  was  remarkable  on  that  fide.  The 
firft  place  we  were  guided  to  was  the  Well  of  David,  fo  called,  becaufe  held  to  be  the 
fame  that  David  fo  pallionately  thirfted  after,  2 Sam.  23.  1 5.  It  is  a well  (or  rather  a 
dftem)  fupplied  only  with  rain,  without  any  natural  excellency  in  its  waters  to  make  them 
delirable  ; but  it  feems  David’s  fpirit  had  a farther  aim. 

About  two  furlongs  beyond  this  well,  are  to  be  feen  fome  remains  of  an  old  aqueduct, 
which  anciently  conveyed  the  waters  from  Solomon’s  pools  to  Jerufalem.  Thus  is  faid 
to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Solomon  ; and  may  well  be  allowed  to  be  in  reality,  what 
it  is  pretended  for.  It  is  carried  all  along  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  is  com- 

pofed  of  ftones feet  fquare,  and thick,  perforated  with  a cavity  of inches 

diameter,  to  make  the  channel.  Thefe  ftones  are  let  into  each  other  with  a fillet  framed 
round  about  the  cavity  lo  prevent  leakage ; and  united  to  each  other  with  fo  firm  a 
cement,  that  that  they  will  fometimes  fooner  break  (though  a kind  of  coarfe  marble) 
than  endure  a reparation.  This  train  of  (tonus  was  covered,  for  its  greater  fecurity, 
with  a cafe  of  (mailer  ftones,  laid  over  it  in  a very  ftrong  mortar.  The  whole  work 
feems  to  be  endued  with  fuch  abfolute  firmnefs,  as  if  it  had  been  defigned  for  eternity. 
But  the  Turks  have  demonftrated  in  this  inftance,  that  nothing  can  be  fo  well  wrought, 
but  they  are  able  to  deftroy  it.  For  of  this  ftrong  aqueduft,  which  was  carried 
formerly  five  or  fix  leagues,  with  fo  vaft  expence  and  labour,  you  fee  now  only  here  and 
there  a fragment  remaining. 

Returning  from  this  place,  we  went  to  fee  the  Greek  and  Armenian  convents  ; which 
are  contiguous  to  that  of  the  I.atins,  and  have  each  their  feveral  doors  opening  into 
the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Manger.  The  next  place  we  went  to  fee  was  the  grot  of  the 
blefied  Virgin.  It  is  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  convent ; and  is  reverenced 
upon  the  account  of  a tradition,  that  the  blefied  Virgin  here  hid  herfelf  and  her  divine 
Babe  from  the  fury  of  Herod,  for  fome  time  before  their  departure  into  Egypt.  The 
grot  is  hollowed  into  a chalky  rock  ; but  this  whitenefs  they  will  have  to  be  not  na- 
tural, but  to  have  been  occafioned  by  fome  miraculous  drops  of  the  blefied  Virgin’s 
milk,  which  fell  from  her  breaft  while  (lie  was  fuckling  the  Holy  Infant.  And  fo  much 
are  they  poflefied  with  this  opinion,  that  they  believe  the  chalk  of  this  grotto  has  a 
miraculous  virtue  for  encreafing  women’s  milk.  And  I was  afiured  from  many  hands, 
that  it  is  very  frequently  taken  by  the  women  hereabouts,  as  well  Turks  and  Arabs, 
as  Chriflians,  for  that  purpofe,  and  that  with  very  good  effeft ; which  perhaps  may 
be  true  enough,  it  being  well  known  how  much  fancy  is  wont  to  do  in  things  of  this 
nature. 

Friday,  April  2. — The  next  morning,  prefenting  the  guardian  with  two  chequeens 
a piece  for  his  civilities  to  us,  we  took  our  leaves  of  Bethlehem,  defigning  juft  to  go  vilit 
the  Wildemefs  and  convent  of  St.  John  Baptift,  and  fo  return  to  Jerufalem. 

In  this  (tage  we  firft  crofted  part  of  that  famous  valley,  in  which  it  is  faid  that  the 
Angel  in  one  night  didfucb  prodigious  execution,  in  the  army  of  Sennacherib.  Having 
travelled  about  half  an  hour,  we  came  to  a village  called  BooteOiellah ; concerning 
which  they  relate  this  remarkable  property,  that  no  Turk  can  live  in  it  above  two  years. 
By  virtue  of  this  report,  whether  true  or  talfe,  the  Chnftians  keep  the  village  to  them- 
felves  without  molcilation  ; no  Turk  being  willing  to  (take  his  life  in  experimenting 
the  truth  of  it.  In  fomewhat  lefs  than  an  hour  more  we  came  to  the  fountain, 
where  they  told  us,  but  falfely,  that  Philip  baptized  the  ^Ethiopian  eunuch.  The 
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paflagc  hero  is  fo  rocky  and  uneven,  that  pilgrims  finding  how  difficult  the  road  is  for 
a Angle  horfetnan,  are  ready  to  think  it  impoifible  that  a chariot  (fuch  as  the  eunuch 
rode  in,  Acts  8.  28)  Ihould  ever  have  been  able  to  go  this  way.  But  it  mull  not  be 
judged  what  the  road  was  in  ancient  times,  by  what  the  negligence  of  the  Turks  has 
now  reduced  it  to;  lor  I obferved  not  far  from  the  fountain,  a place  where  the  rock 
had  been  cut  away  in  old  time,  in  order  to  lay  open  a good  road  ; by  which  it  may  be 
fuppofed  that  the  fame  care  was  ufed  all  along  this  paflfage,  though  now  time  and 
negligence  have  obliterated  both  the  fruit  and  almofl  the  ligns  of  fuch  labour. 

A little  beyond  this  fountain,  we  came  to  that  which  they  call  the  village  of  St.  Philip; 
at  which  afeending  a very  deep  hill,  we  arrived  at  the  Wildemefs  of  St.  John  ; a wilder- 
nefs  it  is  called,  as  being  very  rocky  and  mountainous ; but  is  well  cultivated,  and 
produces  plenty  of  corn,  vines,  and  olive  trees.  After  a good  hour’s  travel  in  this 
wildernefs,  we  came  to  the  cave  and  fountain,  where,  as  they  fay,  the  Baptill  exercifed 
thofe  fevere  aullerities  related  of  him.  Matt.  3.  4.  Near  this  cell  there  ilill  grow  fome 
old  loculi  trees,  the  monuments  of  the  ignorance  of  the  middle  times.  Thefe  the 
friars  aver  to  be  the  very  fame  that  yielded  fullenance  to  the  Baptill ; and  the  popifh 
pilgrims, who  dare  not  be  wifer  than  fuch  blind  guides,  gather  the  fruit  of  them, 'and  carry 
it  away  with  great  devotion. 

Having  done  with  this  place,  we  directed  our  courfe  toward  the  convent  of  St.John, 
which  is  about  a league  diftant  call  ward.  In  our  way  we  palled  along  one  fide  of 
the  valley  of  Elah,  where  David  flew  the  giant,  that  defier  of  the  army  of  Ifrael, 
1 Sam.  17.  We  had  llkewife  in  fight  Modon,  a village  on  the  top  of  a high  hill,  the 
burying  place  of  thofe  hcroical  defenders  of  their  country,  the  Maccabees. 

Being  come  near  the  convent,  we  were  led  a little  out  of  the  way,  to  vifit  a place  which 
they  call  the  houfe  of  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  the  Baptill.  This  was  formerly  a convent 
alfo  ; but  it  is  now  a heap  of  ruins,  and  the  only  remarkable  place  left  in  it  is  a grotto, 
in  which  (you  arc  told ) it  was  that  the  bleffed  Virgin  falutcd  Elizabeth,  and  pronounced 
her  divine  Magnificat,  Luke  1.  46. 

The  prefent  convent  of  St.  John,  which  is  now  inhabited.  Hands  at  about  three  fur- 
longs dillant  from  this  houfe  of  Elizabeth  ; and  is  fuppofed  to  be  built  at  the  place 
where  St.  John  was  born.  If  you  chance  to  aik  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  Elizabeth  lived 
in  one  houfe,  when  Ihewasbig  with  the  Baptill,  and  in  another  when  (he  brought  him 
forth  ? the  anfwer  you  are  like  to  receive  is,  that  the  former  was  her  country,  the 
latter  her  city,  habitation;  and  that  it  is  no  wonder  for  a wife  of  one  of  the  priefts  of 
better  rank  (fuch  as  fhe  was,  Luke  1.  6.)  to  be  provided  with  fuch  variety. 

The  convent  of  St.  John  has  been,  within  thefe  four  years,  rebuilt  from  the  ground. 
It  is  at  prefent  a large  fquare  building,  uniform  and  neat  all  over  ; but  that  which  is 
mod  eminently  beautiful  in  it,  is  its  church.  It  confids  of  three  aides,  and  has  in  the 
middle  a handfome  cupola,  under  which  is  a pavement  of  Molaic,  equal  to,  if  not  ex- 
ceeding the  fined  works  of  the  ancients  in  that  kind.  At  the  upper  end  oi  the  north 
aifle,  you  go  down  feven  marble  deps,  to  a very  fplendid  altar,  .erected  over  the  very 
place  where  they  fay  the  holy  Baptid  was  bom.  Here  are  artificers  dill  employed,  in 
adding  further  beauty  and  ornament  to  this  convent ; and  yet  it  has  been  fo  expensive 
a work  already,  that  the  friars  themfclvcs  give  out,  there  is  not  a done  laid  in  it  but  has 
cod  them  a dollar;  which  confidering  the  large  fums  exacted  by  the  Turks  for  licence 
to  begin  fabrics  of  this  nature,  and  alfo  their  perpetual  extortion  and  avarrias  after- 
wards, befides  the  neceffary  charge  of  building,  may  be  allowed  to  pafs  for  no  extra- 
vagant hyperbole. 

Returning 
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Returning  From  St.  John’s  toward  Jerufalem,  we  came  in  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  a convent  of  the  Greeks,  taking  its  name  from  the  holy  crofs.  This  convent  is 
very  neat  in  its  (Irutture,  and  in  its  fituation  delightful.  But  that  which  moil  defervcs 
to  be  noted  in  it,  is  the  reafon  of  its  name  and  foundation.  It  is  becaufe  here  is  the 
earth,  that  nouriihed  the  root,  that  bore  the  tree,  that  yielded  the  timber  that  made  the 
crofs.  Under  the  high  altar  you  are  (hewn  a hole  in  the  ground,  where  the  (tump  of 
the  tree  Hood,  and  it  meets  with  not  a few  vifitants  fo  much  veryer  (locks  than  itfelf, 
as  to  fall  down  and  worlhip  it.  This  convent  is  not  above  half  an  hour  from  Jeru- 
falem ; to  which  place  we  returned  this  evening,  being  the  fifth  day  fince  our 
departure  thence. 

After  our  return,  we  were  invited  into  the  convent,  to  have  our  feet  walhed ; a cere- 
mony performed  to -each  pilgrim  by  the  father  guardian  himfelf.  Tlv  whole  fociety 
(lands  round.  Tinging  fotne  Latin  hymns,  all  the  while  the  father  guardian  is  doing  his 
office ; and  when  he  has  done,  every  friar  comes  in  order,  and  kifles  the  feel  ot  the 
pilgrim.  All  this  was  performed  with  great  order  and  folemnity ; and  if  it  ferved  eit  .er 
to  teftiiy  a finccre  humility  and  charity  in  them,  or  to  improve  thofe  excellent  graces  in 
others,  it  might  pafs  for  no  unufeful  ceremony. 

Saturday,  April  3. — We  went  about  mid-day  to  fee  the  fun&ion  of  the  holy  fire. 
This  is  a ceremony  kept  up  by  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  upon  a perfuafion  that  every 
Ealler  eve  there  is  a miraculous  flame  defeends  from  heaven  into  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  kindles  all  the  lamps  and  candles  there,  as  the  lacrifice  was  burnt  at  the  prayers  of 
Elijah,  1 Kings,  18. 

Coming  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  we  found  it  crowded  with  a numerous 
and  di(l  ratted  mob,  making  a hideous  clamour  very  unfit  for  |hat  facred  place,  and 
better  becoming  bacchanals  than  chriflians.  Getting  with  fome  druggie  through 
this  crowd,  we  went  up  into  the  gallery  on  that  fide  of  the  church  next  the  Latin 
convent,  whence  we  could  difeem  all  that  palled  in  this  religious  frenzy. 

They  began  their  diforders  by  running  round  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  all  their 
might  and  fwiftnefs,  crying  out  as  they  went,  Huia ! which  fignifies,  ‘ This  is  he,  or 
this  is  it ;’  an  expreffion  by  which  they  affert  the  verity  of  the  chriflian  religion.  After 
they  had  by  thefe  vertiginous  circulations  and  clamours  turned  their  heads,  and  in- 
flamed their  madnels,  they  began  to  a cl  the  mod  antic  tricks  and  podures,  in  a thoufand 
ihapes  of  didradion.  Sometimes  they  dragged  one  another  along  the  floor  all  round 
the  fepulchre ; fometimes  they  fet  one  man  upright  on  another’s  (houlders,  and  in 
this  podure  marched  round  ; fometimes  they  took  men  with  their  heels  upward,  and 
hurried  them  about  in  fuch  an  indecent  manner,  as  to  expofe  their  nudities ; fometimes 
they  tumbled  round  the  fepulchre,  after  the  manner  of  tumblers  on  the  flage.  In  a 
word,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  rude  or  extravagant,  than  what  was  acted  upon 
this  occafion.  . 

In  this  tumultuous  frantic  humour  they  continued  from  twelve  till  four  of  the  clock: 
the  reafon  of  which  delay  was,  becaufe  of  a fuit  that  was  then  in  debate  before  the 
cadi,  betwixt  the  Greeks  and  Armenians ; the  former  endeavouring  to  exclude  the 
latter  from  having  any  (hare  in  this  miracle.  Both  parties  having  expended  (as  1 was 
informed)  five  thoufand  dollars  between  them,  in  this  foolifh  controverfy ; the  cadi  at 
lafl  gave  fentence,  that  they  Ihould  enter  the  Holy  Sepulchre  together,  as  had  been  ufual 
at  former  times.  Sentence  being  thus  given,  at  four  of  the  clock  both  nations  went  on 
with  their  ceremony.  The  Greeks  firft  fet  out,  in  a procefEon  round  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, and  immediately  at  their  heels  followed  the  Armenians.  In  this  order  they 
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compafted  the  Holy  Sepulchre  thrice,  haring  produced  all  their  gallantry  of  ftandards, 
dreamers,  crucifixes,  and  embroidered  habits  upon  this  occafion. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  proceffion,  there  was  a pigeon  came  fluttering  into  the  cupola 
over  the  Sqiulchre ; at  fight  of  which,  there  was  a greater  (hout  and  clamour  than  be- 
fore. This  bird,  the  Latins  told  us,  was  purpofely  let  fly  by  the  Greeks,  to  deceive  the 
people  into  an  opinion  that  it  was  a viftble  defeent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

The  proceffion  being  over,  the  fuffragan  of  the  Greek  patriarch  (he  being  himfelf  at 
Conllantinople),  and  the  principal  Armenian  bifhop  approached  to  the  door  of  the 
fepulchre,  and  cutting  the  firing  with  which  it  was  fattened  and  fealed,  entered  in, 
(hutting  the  door  after  them ; all  the  candles  and  lamps  within  having  been  before 
exiinguifhed,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Turks  and  other  witneflTes.  The  exclamations  were 
doubled,  as  the  miracle  drew  nearer  its  accomplifhment ; and  the  people  prefled  with 
fuch  vehemence  towards  the  door  of  the  fepulchre,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Turks  fet  to  guard  it,  with  the  feCereft  drubs  to  keep  them  off.  The  caufe  of  their 
preffing  in  this  manner,  is  the  great  defire  they  have  to  light  their  candles  at  the  holy 
flame,  as  foon  as  it  is  firft  brought  out  of  the  fepulchre;  it  being  efteemed  the  moil 
facred  and  pure,  as  coming  immediately  from  heaven. 

The  two  miracle-mongers  had  not  been  above  a minute  in  the  holy  fepulchre,  when 
the  glimmering  of  the  holy  fire  was  feen,  or  Imagined  to  appear,  through  fome  chinks 
of  the  door ; and  certainly  Bedlam  itfelf  never  faw  fuch  an  unruly  tranfport  as  was 
produced  in  the  mob  at  this  fight. 

Immediately  after,  out  came  the  two  priefts  with  blazing  torches  in  their  hands,  which 
they  held  up  at  the  door  of  the  fepulchre,  while  the  people  thronged  about  with  inex- 
preffible  ardour ; every  one  driving  to  obtain  a part  of  the  firft  and  pureft  flame.  The 
Turks,  in  the  mean  time,  with  huge  clubs,  laid  them  on  without  mercy ; but  all  this  could 
not  repel  than,  the  excefs  of  their  tranfport  making  them  infenfible  of  pain.  Thofe 
that  got  the  fire  applied  it  immediately  to  their  beards,  faces,  and  bofoms,  pretending 
that  it  would  not  bum  like  an  earthly  flame ; but  I plainly  faw,  none  of  them  could 
endure  this  experiment  long  enough  to  make  good  that  pretenfion. 

■ So  many  hands  being  employed,  you  may  be  fure  it  could  not  be  long  before  innu- 
merable tapers  were  lighted.  The  whole  church,  galleries,  and  every  place  feemed  m- 
ftantly  to  be  in  a flame : and  with  this  illumination  the  ceremony  ended. 

It  mutt  be  owned,  that  thofe  two  within  the  fepulchre  performed  their  part  with  great 
quicknefs  and  dexterity ; but  the  behaviour  of  the  rabble  without,  very  much  diferedited 
the  miracle.  The  Latins  take  a great  deal  of  pains  to  expofe  this  ceremony,  as  a moll 
fhamefnl  impofture,  and  a fcandal  to  the  Ghriftian  religion  ; perhaps  out  of  envy,  that 
others  fhouid  be  matters  of  fo  gainful  a bufinefs ; but  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  pin 
their  faith  upon  it,  and  make  their  pilgrimages  chiefly  upon  this  motive  ; and  it  is  the 
deplorable  unhappinefs  of  their  priefts,  that  having  acted  the  cheat  fo  long  al- 
ready, they  are  farced  now  to  Hand  to  it,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  apoftacy  of 
their  people. 

Going  out  of  the  church,  after  the  rout  was  over,  we  faw  feveral  people  gathered 
about  the  ftone  of  unction,  who,  having  got  a good  ftore  of  candles  lighted  with  the  holy 
fire,  were  employed  in  daubing  pieces  of  linen  with  the  wicks  of  them  and  the  melting 
wax  ; which  pieces  of  linen  were  defigned  for  winding-lhe«s ; and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  thefe  poor  people,  that  if  they  can  but  have  the  happinef*  to  be  buried 
in  a fhroud  fmutted  with  this  eeleftial  fire,  it  will  certainly  fecure  them  from  the  flames 
of  hell. 

> Sunday, 
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Sunday,  April  4. — This  day  being  our  Falter,  we  did  not  go  abroad  to  vifit  any  places, 
the  time  requiring  an  employment  of  another  nature. 

Monday,  April  5. — This  morning  we  went  to  fee  fome  more  of  tile  curiofities  which 
had  been  yet  unvifited  by  us.  The  fir  ft  place  we  came  to  was  that  which  they  call  St. 
Peter’s  prifon,  from  which  he  was  delivered  by  the  Angel,  Afts  12.  It  isdofe  by  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  anil  dill  fen  es  for  its  primitive  ufe.  About  the  fpace  of 
a furlong  from  thence,  we  came  to  an  old  chtirch,  held  to  have  been  built  by  Helena, 
in  the  place  where  flood  the  houfe  of  Zebedee.  This  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  who 
tell  you,  that  Zebedee  being  a fifherman,  was  wont  to  bring  fifli  from  Joppa  hither,  and 
to  vend  it  at  this  place.  Not  far  from  hence  we  came  to  the  place  where,  they  fay, 
flood  anciently  the  iron  gate,  which  opened  to  Peter  of  its  own  accord.  A few  flops 
farther,  is  the  fmall  church  built  over  the  houfe  of  Mark,  to  which  the  Apoflle  directed 
his  courfe,  after  his  miraculous  gaol-delivery.  The  Syrians  (who  have  this  place  in 
their  cuftody)  pretend  to  (hew  you  the  very  window  at  which  Rhoda  looked  out.  while 
Peter  knocked  at  the  door.  In  the  church  they  fhew  a Syriac  manufeript  of  the  New 
Teftament  in  folio,  pretended  to  be  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  old  ; mid  a little 
(lone  font,  ufed  by  the  ApolUes  themfelves  in  baptizing.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
paces  farther  in  the  fame  flreet,  is  that  which  they  call  the  houfe  of  St.  Thomas,  con- 
verted formerly  into  a church,  but  now  a mofque.  Not  many  paces  farther  is  another 
flreet  crofiing  the  former,  which  leads  you  on  the  right  hand  to  the  place  where  they  fay 
our  Lord  appeared,  after  his  refurredlion,  to  the  three  Marys,  Matth.  28.  9.  Three 
Marys,  the  friars  tell  you,  though  in  that  place  of  St.  Matthew  mention  is  made  but  of 
two.  The  fame  flreet  carries  you  on  the  left  hand  to  the  Armenian  convent.  The 
Armenians  have  here  a very  large  and  delightful  fpace  of  ground  ; their  convent  and 
gardens  taking  up  all  that  part  of  Mount  Sion  which  is  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Their  church  is  built  over  the  place  where,  they  fay,  St.  James,  the  brother  of  John,  was 
beheaded.  Ails  1 2.  2.  In  a fmall  chapel  on  the  north-fide  of  the  church,  is  (hewn 
the  very  place  of  his  decollation.  In  this  church  are  two  altars  fet  out  with  extraordi- 
nary fplendour,  being  decked  with  rich  mitres,  embroidered  copes,  erodes  both  filver 
and  gold,  crowns,  chalices,  and  other  church  utenfils  without  number.  In  the  middle 
of  the  church  is  a pulpit  made  of  tortoife-fhell  and  mother  of  pearl,  with  a beautiful 
canopy  or  cupola  over  it,  of  the  fame  fabric.  The  tortoife-fhell  and  mother  of  pearl 
are  fo  exquiftteiy  mingled  and  inlaid  in  each  other,  that  the  work  far  exceeds  the  mate- 
rials. In  a kind  of  anti-chapel  to  this  church,  there  are  laid  upon  one  fide  of  an  altar, 
three  large  rough  Hones,  clleemcd  very  precious ; as  being,  one  of  them,  the  (lone  upon 
which  Mofcs  call  the  two  tables,  when  he  broke  them,  in  indignation  at  the  idolatry  of 
the  Ifraelites ; the  other  two  being  brought,  one  from  the  place  of  our  Lord's  baptifm, 
the  other  from  that  of  his  transfiguration. 

Leaving  this  convent,  we  went  a little  farther  to  another  fmall  church,  which  was 
likewife  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  founded  in  the  place 
where  Annas’s  houfe  flood.  Within  the  church,  not  far  from  the  door,  is  fhewn  a hole 
in  the  wall,  denoting  the  place  where  one  of  the  officers  of  the  high  prieft  fmote  our 
bleifed  Saviour,  John  18.  22.  The  officer,  bv  whofe  impious  hand  that  buffet  was 
given,  the  friars  will  have  to  be  the  fame  Malchus  whofe  ear  our  Lord  had  healed.  In 
the  court  before  this  chapel  is  an  olive  tree,  of  which  it  is  reported,  that  Chrifl  was 
chained  to  it  for  fome  time  by  order  of  Annas,  to  fecure  him  from  efcaping. 

From  the  houfe  of  Annas  wc  were  conducted  out  of  Sion  gate,  which  is  mar  adjoin- 
ing to  that  which  they  call  the  houfe  ot  Cajaphas,  where  is  another  fmall  chapel 
belonging  alfo  to  the  Armenians.  Here,  under  the  altar,  they  tell  us  is  depofited  that 
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very  (lone  which  was  laid  to  fecure  die  door  of  our  Saviour’s  fepulchre.  Mat.  27.  60. 

It  was  a long  time  kept  in  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre ; but  the  Armenians,  not  many 
years  fince,  dole  it  from  thence  by  a ftratagem,  and  conveyed  it  to  this  place.  The 
none  is  two  yards  and  a quarter  long,  high  one  yard,  and  broad  as  much.  It  is  plaif- 
tered  all  over,  except  in  five  or  fix  little  places,  where  it  is  left  bare  to  receive  the 
immediate  kifles  and  other  devotions  of  pilgrims.  Here  is  likewife  fhewn  a little  cell 
faid  to  have  been  our  Lord’s  prifon,  until  the  morning  when  he  was  carried 
from  hence  before  Pilate  ; and  alfo  the  place  where  Peter  was  frighted  into  a denial 
of  his  mailer. 

A little  farther  without  the  gate  is  the  church  of  the  Ccenaculum,  where  they  fay 
Chrifl  infiituted  his  lafl  fupper.  It  is  now  a mofque,  and  not  to  be  feen  by  Chriltians. 
Near  this  is  a well,  which  is  faid  to  mark  out  the  place  at  which  the  Apoilles  divided 
from  each  other,  in  order  to  go  every  man  to  his  feveral  charge  ; and  clofe  by  the  well 
are  the  ruins  of  a houfe  in  which  the  bleffed  Virgin  is  fuppofed  to  have  breathed  her  lall. 
Going  eaflward,  a little  way  down  the  hill,  we  were  lhewn  the  place  where  a Jew 
arrefled  the  corpfeof  the  Blelfed  Virgin,  as  lhe  was  carried  to  her  interment ; for  which 
impious  prefumption,  he  had  his  hand  withered  wherewith  he  had  feized  the  bier. 
About  as  much  lower  in  the  middle  of  the  hill,  they  fhew  you  the  grot  in  which 
St.  Peter  wept  fo  bitterly  for  his  inconflancy  to  his  Lord. 

We  extended  our  circuit  no  farther  at  this  time ; but  entered  the  city  again  at  Sion 
gate.  Turning  down  as  foon  as  we  had  entered,  on  the  right  hand,  and  going  about 
two  furlongs  clofe  by  the  city  wall,  we  were  had  into  a garden  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Moriah,  on  the  fouth  fide.  Here  we  were  fhewn  leveral  large  vaults,  annexed 
to  the  mountain  on  this  fide,  and  running  at  lead  fifty  yards  under  ground.  They  were 
built  in  two  aides,  arched  at  top  with  huge  firm  (tone,  and  fullained  with  tall  pillars 
confifling  each  of  one  fingle  (lone,  and  two  yards  in  diameter.  This  might,  poffibly, 
be  fome  under-ground  work  made  to  enlarge  the  area  of  the  Temple ; for  Jofephus 
feems  to  deferibe  fome  fuch  work  as  this,  erefted  over  the  valley  on  this  fide  of  the 
Temple,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  15.  cap.  ult. 

From  thefe  vaults,  we  returned  toward  the  convent.  In  our  way  we  pafled  through 
the  Turkifh  bazars,  and  took  a view  of  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple ; but  we  could 
but  juft  view  it  in  palling,  it  not  being  fafe  to  flay  here  long,  by  reafon  of  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  Turks. 

Tuefday,  April  6. — The  next  morning  we  took  another  progrefs  about  the  city.  We 
made  our  exit  at  Bethlehem  gate,  and  turning  down  on  the  left  hand  under  the  caftle 
of  the  Pifans,  came,  in  about  a furlong  and  a half,  to  that  which  they  call  Bathfheba’s 
pool.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Sion,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  in  which 
Bathfheba  was  wafhing  herfelf,  when  David  fpied  her  from  the  terrace  of  his  palace. 
But  others  refer  this  accident  to  another  Idler  pool  in  a garden,  juft  within  Bethlehem 
gate  ; and,  perhaps,  both  opinions  are  equally  in  the  right. 

A little  below  this  pool,  begins  the  valley  of  Hinnom  ; on  the  weft  fide  of  which  is 
the  place  called  anciently  the  Potters  Field,  and  afterwards  the  Field  of  Blood,  from  its 
being  purchafed  with  the  pieces  of  (liver  which  were  the  price  of  the  blood  of  C.hrift  ; 
but  at  prefent,  from  that  veneration  which  it  has  obtained  amongft  Chriftians,  it  is 
callc-d  Campo  Sanfto.  It  is  a fmall  plat  of  ground,  not  above  thirty  yards  long,  and 
about  half  as  much  broad.  One  moiety  of  it  is  taken  up  by  a fquare  fabric  twelve 
yards  high,  built  for  a charnel  houfe.  The  corpfes  are  let  down  into  it  from  the  top, 
there  being  five  holes  left  open  for  that  purpofe.  Looking  down  through  thefe  holes 
we  could  fee  many  bodies  under  feveral  degrees  of  decay  j from  which  it  may  be 
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conjectured,  that  this  grave  does  not  make  that  quick  difpatch  with  the  cprpfes  com- 
mitted to  it,  which  is  commonly  reported.  The  Armenians  have  the  command  of  litis 
burying  place,  for  which  they  pay  the  Turks  a rent  of  one  zequin  a day.  The  earth  is 
of  a chalky  fubftance  hereabouts. 

A little  below  the  Campo  Santto,  is  (hewn  an  intricate  cave  or  fepulchre,  confiding 
of  feveral  rooms  one  within  another,  in  which  the  Apoftles  are  faid  to  have  hid  them- 
felves,  when  they  forfook  their  Mailer,  and  (led.  The  entrance  of  the  cave  difcovers 
ligns  of  its  having  been  adorned  with  painting  in  ancient  times. 

A little  farther  the  valley  of  Hinnom  terminates  that  of  Jehofaphat  running  crof?  the 
mouth  of  it.  Along  the  bottom  of  this  latter  valley  runs  the  brook  Cedron  ; a brook  in . 
winter-time,  but  without  the  lead  drop  of  water  in  it  all  the  u'me  we  were  at  Jerufalem. 

In  the  valley  of  Jehofaphat,  the  fir (l  thing  you  are  carried  to  is  the  well  of  Nehe- 
miah;  fo  called,  becaufe  reputed  to  be  the  fame  place  from  which  that  reftorcr  of 
Ifrael  recovered  the  fire  of  the  altar,  after  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  2 Macc.  1. 19.  A 
little  higher  in  the  valley,  on  the  left  hand,  you  come  to  a tree,  fuppofed  to  mark  out 
the  place  where  the  evangelical  prophet  was  fawn  afunder.  About  one  hundred  paces 
higher,  on  the  fame  fide,  is  the  pool  of  Siloam.  It  was  anciently  dignified  with  a church 
built  over  it : but  when  we  were  there,  a tanner  made  no  fcruple  to  drefs  his  hides  in  it. 
Going  about  a furlong  farther  on  the  fame  fide,  you  come  to  the  fountain  of  the  bleffed 
Virgin,  fo  called  becaufe  (lie  was  wont  (as  is  reported)  to  refort  hither  for  water ; but 
at  what  time,  and  upon  what  occafions,  it  is  not  yet  agreed.  Over  againfl  this  fountain, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  valley,  is  a village  called  Siloe,  in  which  Solomon  is  faid  to  have . 
kept  his  (Irange  wives;  and  above  the  village  is  a hill  called  the  Mountain  of  Offence, 
becaufe  there  Solomon  built  the  high  places  mentioned,  1 Kings,  11.7,  his  wives  having 
perverted  his  wife  heart  to  follow  their  idolatrous  abominations  in  his  declining  years. 
On  the  fame  fide,  and  not  far  dillant  from  Siloe,  they  (hew  another  Aceldama,  or 
Field  of  Blood  ; fo  called,  becaufe  there  it  was  that  Judas,  by  the  juft  judgment  of 
God,  met  with  his  compounded  death.  Mat.  27.  5.  Afts  1.  18, 19.  A little  farther  on 
the  fame  fide  of  the  valley,  they  (hewed  us  feveral  Jewifh  monuments.  Amongft  the 
red  there  are  two  noble  antiquities,  which  they  call  the  Sepulchre  of  Zachary,  and  the 
Pillar  of  Abfolom.  Clofeby  the  latter,  is  the  Sepulchre  of  Jehofaphat,  from  which  the 
whole  valley  takes  its  name. 

Upon  the  edge  of  the  hill,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  vallev,  there  runs  along  in  a 
dirciit  line,  the  wall  of  the  city.  Near  the  comer  of  which,  there  is  a (liort  end  ol  a 
pillar,  jetting  out  of  the  wall.  Upon  this  pillar  the  Turks  have  a tradition,  that  Ma- 
homet (hall  fit  in  judgment  at  the  lad  day  ; and  that  all  the  world  (hall  be  gathered 
together  in  the  valley  below,  to  receive  their  doom  from  his  mouth.  A little  farther 
northward  is  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  It  is  at  prefent  walled  up,  becaufe  the  Turks 
here  have  a prophecy,  that  their  dedruflion  (hall  enter  at  that  gate ; the  completion  of 
which  prediction  they  endeavour  by  this  means  to  prevent.  Below  this  gate,  iri  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  is  a broad  hard  done,  difeovering  feveral  impreflions  upon  it, 
which  you  may  fancy  to  be  footdeps.  Thefe  the  friars  tell  you  are  prints  made  by  our 
bleffed  Saviour’s  feet,  when  after  his  apprehenfion  he  was  hurried  violently  away  to  the 
tribunal  of  his  blood-thirdy  perfecutors. 

From  hence,  keeping  {till  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  you  come  in  a few  paces 
to  a place,  which  they  call  the  Sepulchre  of  the  bleffed  Virgin.  It  has  a magnificent 
delcent  down  into  it  of  forty-feven  dairs : on  the  right  hand,  as  you  go  down,  is  the 
Sepulchre  of  St.  Anna,  the  mother  ; and  on  the  left,  that  of  St.  Jofcph,  the  hulband  of 
the  bleffed  Virgin. . 
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1 laving  finifhed  our  vifit  to  this  place,  we  went  up  the  hiil  toward  the  city.  In  the 
fide  of  the  afcent,  we  were  (hewn  a broad  (tone,  on  w hich  they  fay  St.  Stephen  ftiffcred 
martyrdom ; and  not  far  from  it  is  a grot,  into  which  they  tel!  you  the  outrageous 
Jewilh  zealots  cad  his  body,  when  they  nad  fatiated  their  fury  upon  him.  From  hence 
we  went  immediately  to  St.  Stephen’s  gate,  fo  called  from  its  vicinity  to  this  place  of  the 
protomartyr's  fullering ; and  fo  returned  to  our  lodging. 

Wednefdayi  April  7. — The  next  morning  we  let  out  again,  in  order  to  fee  the  fanc- 
tuaries,  and  other  vifitable  places  of  Mount  Olivet.  We  went  out  at  St.  Stephen’s 
gate,  and  eroding  the  valley  of  Jehofaphat,  began  immediately  to  afeend  the  mountains. 
Being  got  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up,  we  came  to  certain  grottos  cut  with  intricate 
windings  and  caverns  under  ground  : thefe  are  called  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Prophets. 
A little  higher  up,  are  twelve  arched  vaults  under  ground,  (landing  fide  by  (ide  j thefe 
were  built  in  memory  of  the  twelve  ApolUes,  who  are  faid  to  have  compiled  their  creed 
in  this  place.  Sixty  paces  higher  you  come  to  the  place,  where  they  fay  Chrift  uttered 
his  prophecy  concerning  the  final  deftruftion  of  Jerufalcm,  Mat.  2. 4.  And  a little  on 
the  right  hand  of  this,  is  the  place  where  they  fay  he  dilated  a fecond  time  the  Pater 
noftcr  to  his  difciples,  Luke  11.  1,2.  Somewhat  higher  is  the  cave  of  St.  Pelagia  ; and 
as  much  more  above  that,  a pillar,  fignifying  the  place  where  an  angel  gave  the  blefled 
Virgin  three  days  warning  of  her  death.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  you  come  to  the  place 
of  our  blefTed  Lord’s  afeenfion.  Here  was  anciently  a large  church,  built  in  honour 
of  that  glorious  triumph  : but  all  that  now  remains  ot  it  is  only  an  octagonal  cupola, 
about  eight  yards  in  diameter,  (landing,  as  they  fay,  over  the  very  place  where  were 
fet  the  laft  footfteps  of  the  Son  of  God  liere  on  earth.  Within  the  cupola  there  is  feen, 
in  a hard  (lone,  as  they  tell  you,  the  print  of  one  of  his  feet.  Here  wasalfo  that  of  the 
other  foot  fometime  fince  ; but  it  has  been  removed  from  hence  by  the  Turks  into  the 
great  mofque  upon  Mount  Moriah.  This  chapel  of  the  afeenfion,  the  Turks  have 
the  cultody  of,  and  ufe  it  for  a mofque.  There  are  many  other  holy  places  about 
Jerufalem,  which  the  Turks  pretend  to  have  a veneration  for,  equally  with  the  Chrif- 
tians ; and  under  that  pretence  they  take  them  into  their  own  hands.  But  whether 
they  do  this  out  of  real  devotion,  or  for  lucre’s  fake,  and  to  the  end  that  they  may 
exact  money  from  the  Chriftians  for  admiflion  into  them,  I will  not  determine. 

About  two  furlongs  from  this  place  northward,  in  ihe  highefl  part  of  Mount  Olivet; 
and  upon  that  was  anciently  erected  an  high  tower,  in  memory  ot  that  apparition  of  the 
two  angels  to  the  Apolllcs,  after  our , blefled  Lord’s  afeenfion,  Acts  1.  10,  11.  from 
which  the  tower  itfelf  had  the  name  given  it  of  Viri  Calilai ! This  ancient  monument 
remained  till  about  two  years  fince,  when  it  was  demolifhed  bv  a Turk,  who  had 
bought  the  field  in  which  it  (tood : but  neverthelefs  you  have  (till,  from  the  natural 
height  of  the  place,  a large  profpect  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  &c. 

From  this  place,  we  defeended  the  mount  again  by  another  road.  At  about  the 
midway  down,  they  (hew  you  the  place  w here  Chrift  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it, 
Luke  19. 41.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  Is  a great  (lone,  upon  which,  you  arc  told, 
the  blotted  Virgin  let  fall  her  girdle  after  her  attumption,  in  order  to  convince  St. 
Thomas,  who,  they  fay,  was  troubled  with  a fit  of  his  old  incredulity  upon  this  occafion. 
There  is  (till  to  be  feen  a filial!  winding  channel  upon  the  (lone,  which  they  will  have  to 
be  the  impreffion  made  by  the  girdle  when  it  fell,  and  to  be  left  for  the  conviction  of  all 
fuch  as  (hall  fufpec.1  the  truth  of  their  (lory  of  the  attumption. 

About  twenty  yards  lower  they  (hew  you  Gethfemane ; an  even  plat  of  ground,  not 
above  fifty-feven  yards  fquare,  lying  between  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet  and  die  brook 
• Cedron. 
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Cedron.  It  is  well  planted  with  olive  trees,  and  thofe  of  fo  old  a growth,  that  they  are 
believed  to  be  the  lame  that  flood  here  in  our  blelfed  Saviour’s  time.  In  virtue  of  which 
perfuafton,  the  olives,  and  olive  (tones,  and  oil  which  they  produce,  became  an  ex- 
cellent commodity  in  Spain.  But  that  thefe  trees  cannot  be  fo  ancient  as  is  pretended, 
is  evident  from  what  jofephus  teftifies,  lib.  7.  Bell.  Jud.  cap.  15;  and  in  other  places,  viz. 
that  Titus,  in  his  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  cut  down  all  the  trees  within  about  one  hundred 
furlongs  of  Jerufalem ; and  that  the  foldiers  were  forced  to  fetch  wood  fo  far,  for 
making  their  mounts,  when  they  affaulted  the  Temple. 

At  the  upper  corner  of  the  garden  is  a flat  naked  ledge  of  rock,  reputed  to  be  the 
place  on  which  the  Apoftles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  tell  afleep  during  the  agony  of 
our  Lord.  And  a few  paces  from  hence  is  a grotto,  laid  to  be  the  place,  in  which 
Chrift  underwent  that  bitter  part  of  his  paflion. 

About  eight  paces  from  the  place  where  the  Apoftles  flept,  is  a fmall  Aired  of  ground, 
twelve  yards  long,  and  one  broad,  fuppofed  to  be  the  v erv  path  on  which  the  traitor 
Judas  walked  up  to  Chrift,  faying,  ‘ Hail  mafter,  and  killed  him.’  This  narrow  path  is 
feparated  by  a wall  out  of  the  midll  of  the  garden,  as  a terra  damnata ; a work  the 
more  remarkable,  as  being  done  by  the  Turks,  who,  as  well  as  Chrillians,  detelb  the 
very  ground  on  which  was  acted  fuch  an  infamous  treachery. 

From  hence  we  crofted  the  brook  Cedron,  clofc  by  the  reputed  fepulchre  of  the 
blefted  Virgin  ; and  entering  at  St.  Stephen's  gate,  returned  again  to  the  convent. 

Thurfday,  April  8. — We  went  to  fee  the  palace  of  Pilate,  I mean  the  place  where 
they  fay  it  flood,  for  now  an  ordinary  Turkifh  houfe  poflefles  its  room.  It  is  net  far 
from  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  and  borders  upon  the  area  of  the  Temple  on  the  north 
fide.  From  the  terrace  of  this  houfe  you  have  a fair  profped  of  all  the  place  where  the 
Temple  flood ; indeed  the  only  good  profpeft  that  is  allowed  you  of  it : for  there  is 
no  going  within  the  borders  of  it,  without  forfeiting  your  life,  or,  which  is  worfe,  your 
religion.  A fitter  place  for  an  auguft  building  could  not  be  found  in  the  whole  world 
than  this  area.  It  lies  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Moriah,  over  againft  Mount  Olivet,  the 
valley  of  Jehofaphat  lying  between  both  mountains.  It  is,  as  far  as  I could  compute  by 
walking  round  it  without,  five  hundred  and  feventy  of  my  paces  in  length,  and  three 
hundred  and  feventy  in  breadth  ; and  one  may  Hill  difeem  marks  of  the  great  labour 
that  it  coll,  to  cut  away  the  hard  rock,  and  to  level  fuch  a fpacious  area  upon  fo  ftrong 
a mountain.  In  the  middle  of  the  area  (lands  at  prefent  a mofque  of  an  octagonal 
figure,  fuppofed  to  be  built  upon  the  fame  ground,  where  anciently  Hood  the  Sandum 
Sand orum.  It  is  neither  eminent  for  its  largenefs,  nor  its  (Irodure ; and  yet  it  makes  a 
very  (lately  figure,-  by  the  foie  advantage  of  its  flotation. 

In  this  pretended  houfe  of  Pilate  is  Ihewn  the  room  in  which  Chrift  was  mocked  with 
the  enfigns  of  royalty,  and  buffeted  by  the  foldiers.  At  the  coming  out  of  the  houfe  is 
a defeent,  where  w as  anciently  the  Scala  Sanda.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  ftreet  (which 
was  anciently  part  of  the  palace  alfo)  is  the  room  where  they  fay  our  Lord  wasfeourged. 
It  was  once  ufed  for  a (table  by  the  fon  of  a certain  bafla  of  Jerufalem : but  prefently 
upon  this  profanation,  they  fay,  there  came  fuch  a mortality  amongft  his  horfes,  as 
forced  him  to  refign  the  place,  by  which  means  it  w-as  redeemed  from  that  fordid  ufe  ; 
but,  neverthelcfs,  when  we  were  there,  it  wras  no  better  that  a weaver’s  (hop.  In  our 
return  from  Pilate’s  palace,  we  palled  along  the  Dolourous  Way,  in  which  walk  we  were 
Ihewn  in  order  : firft,  the  place  where  Pilate  brought  our  Lord  forth  to  prefent  to 
the  people,  with  this  myflick  faying,  ‘ Behold  the  man’ ! fecondlv,  where  Chrift  fainted 
thrice,  under  the  weight  of  his  crofs:  thirdly,  where  the  blefted  Virgin  fwooned  away 
at  fo  tragical  a fpedade : fourthly,  where  St.  Veronica  prefented  to  him  the  handkerchief 
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to  wipe  his  bleeding  brows:  fifthly,  where  the  foldiers  compelled  Simon,  the  Cyreman,  to 
bear  his  crofs.  All  which  places  I need  only  to  name. 

Friday,  April  9. — We  went  to  take  a view  of  that  which  they  call  the  Pool  of  Be- 
thi  fda.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces  long,  and  forty  broad,  and  at  lead  eight  deep, 
but  void  of  water.  At  its  weft  end  it  difeovers  fome  old  arches,  now  dammed  up. 
Thefe,  fome  will  have  to  be  the  five  porches  in  which  fate  that  multitude  of  lame, 
halt,  and  blind,  Joh.  5.  But  the  mifehief  is,  inftead  of  five,  there  are  but  three  of 
them.  This  pool  is  contiguous  on  one  fide,  to  St.  Stephen’s  gate ; on  the  other,  to 
the  area  of  the  Temple. 

From  hence  we  went  to  the  convent  or  nunnery  of  St.  Anne.  The  church  here  is 
large  and  entire,  and  fo  are  part  of  the  lodgings ; but  both  are  defolatc  and  neglected. 
In  a grotto  under  the  church  is  (hewn  the  place,  where,  they  fay,  the  blefled  Virgin  was 
bom.  Near  this  church  they  fliew  the  pharifee's  houfe,  where  Mary  Magdalep  exhi- 
bited thofe  admirable  evidences  of  a penitent  affection  towards  our  Saviour ; * wafhing 
his  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiping  them  with  her  hair’,  Luke  7.  38.  This  place  alfo 
has  been  anciently  dignified  with  holy  buildings,  but  they  are  now  neglected. 

This  was  our  morning’s  work.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  fee  Mount  Gihon,  and 
the  pool  of  the  fame  name.  It  lies  about  two  furlongs  without  Bethlehem  gate  weftward. 
It  is  a {lately  pool,  one  hundred  and  fix  paces  long,  and  fixty-feven  broad,  and  lined 
with  wail  and  plaifter ; and  was,  when  we  were  there,  well  ftored  with  water. 

Saturday,  April  10. — We  went  to  take  our  leaves  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  this  being 
the  laft  time  that  it  was  to  be  opened  this  feftival. 

Upon  this  finilhing  day,  and  the  night  following,  the  Turks  allow  free  admittance  for 
all  people,  without  demanding  any  fee  for  entrance  as  at  other  times ; calling  it  a day  of 
charity.  By  this  promifeuous  licenfe,  they  let  in  not  only  the  poor,  but,  as  I was  told, 
the  lewd  and  vicious  alfo ; who  come  hither  to  get  convenient  opportunity  for  profti- 
tution,  prophaning  the  holy  places  in  fuch  a manner  (as  it  is  faid),  that  they  were  not 
worfe  defiled  even  then  when  the  heathens  here  celebrated  their  Aphrodifia. 

Sunday,  April  11. — Now  began  the  Turks  Byram,  that  is,  the  feaft  which  they 
celebrate  after  their  Lent,,  called  by  them  Ramadam.  This  being  a time  of  great 
libertinifm  among  the  rabble,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  confine  ourfelves  to  our  lodgings 
for  fome  time,  to  the  end  that  we  might  avoid  fuch  infolences  as  are  ufual  in  fuch 
times  of  publick  feftivity.  Our  confinement  was  the  lefs  incommodious,  becaufe  there 
was  hardly  any  thing,  either  within  or  about  the  city,  which  we  had  not  already  vifited. 

Monday,  April  12;  Tuefday,  April  13. — We  kept  clofe  to  our  quarters,  but  how- 
ever not  in  idlenefs,  the  rime  being  now  come  when  we  were  to  contrive,  and  provide 
things  in  order  for  our  departure.  We  had  a bad  account,  from  all  hands,  of  the  coun- 
try’s being  more  and  more  embroiled  by  the  Arabs ; which  made  us  fomewhat  unre- 
folved  what  way  and  method  to  take  for  our  return.  But  during  our  fufpence  it 
was  told  us,  that  the  mofolem  was  likewife  upon  his  return  to  his  mafter,  the  bafla  of 
Tripoli ; upon  which  intelligence  we  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  join  ourfelves  to  his 
company. 

Wednefday,  April  14. — We  went  with  a final!  prefent  in  our  hands  to  wait  upon 
the  mofolem,  in  order  to  enquire  the  rime  of  his  departure,  and  acquaint  him 
with  our  defire  to  go  under  his  protection.  He  allured  us  of  his  fetting  out  the  next 
morning ; fo  we  immediately  took  our  leaves  in  order  to  prepare  ourfelves  for  accom- 
panying him. 

1 was  w 'ling  before  our  departure  to  meafure  the  circuit  of  the  city  : fo  taking  one  of 
the  inaxs  with  me,  1 went  out  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  pace  the  walls  round.  We 
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went  out  at  Bethlehem  gate,  and  proceeding  on  the  right  hand,  came  about  to  the 
lame  gate  again.  I found  the  whole  city  4630  paces  in  circumference,  which  I com- 
puted thus : 

Paces- 

From  Bethlehem  gate  to  the  comer  on  the  right  hand  ....  400 

From  that  comer  to  Damafcus  gate  - ....  680 

From  Damafcus  gate  to  Herod’s  .......  380 

From  Herod’s  gate  to  Jeremiah’s  prifon  - - - . . - 150 

From  Jeremiah’s  prifon  to  the  corner  next  the  valley  of  Jehofaphat  - 2:5 

From  that  corner  to  St.  Stephen’s  gate  ......  385 

From  St.  Stephen’s  g»te  to  the  Golden  gate  .....  940 

From  the  Golden  gate  to  the  comer  of  the  wall  ....  380 

From  that  comer  to  the  Dung  gate  .......  470 

From  the  Dung  gate  to  Sion  gate  ......  - 605 

From  Sion  gate  to  the  comer  of  the  wall  - - - - - - 215 

From  that  comer  to  Bethlehem  gate  .......  300 


In  all,  paces  4630 


The  reduftion  of  my  paces  to  yards,  is  by  calling  away  a tenth  part,  ten  of  my  paces 
making  nine  yards ; by  which  reckoning  the  4630  paces  amount  to  4167  yards,  which 
make  juft  two  miles  and  a half. 

Thurfday,  April  15. — This  morning  our  diplomats  were  prefented  us  by  the  father 
guardian,  to  certify  our  having  vifited  all  the  holy  places ; and  we  prefented  the  con- 
vent fifty  dollars  a man,  as  a gratuity  for  their  trouble;  which  offices  having  jail 
betwixt  us,  we  took  our  leaves. 

We  fet  out  together  with  the  mofolem,  and  proceeding  in  the  lame  road  by  which 
we  came,  lodged  the  firft  night  at  Kane  Leban.  But  the  mofolem  left  us  here,  and 
continued  his  ftage  as  far  as  Naplofa ; fo  we  faw  him  no  more.  The  country  people 
were  now  every  where  at  plough  in  the  fields,  in  order  to  fow  cotton.  It  was  obfer- 
vable,  that  in  ploughing  they  ufed  goads  of  an  extraordinary  fize.  Upon  meafuring 
of  feveral  I found  them  about  eight  feet  long,  and  at  the  bigger  end  fix  inches  in 
circumference.  They  were  armed  at  the  leffer  end  with  a (harp  prickle  for  driving  the 
oxen,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a fmall  fpade,  or  paddle  of  iron,  flrong  and  raalTy,  for 
cleanfing  the  plough  from  the  clay  that  encumbers  it  in  working.  May  we  not  from 
hence  conjecture,  that  it  was  with  fueh  a goad  as  one  of  thefe,  that  Shamgar  made  that 
prodigious  (laughter  related  of  him,  Judg.  3.  3 1 ? Iam  confident  that  whoever  Ihould 
fee  one  of  thefe  inftruments,  would  judge  it  to  be  a weapon  not  lefs  fit,  perhaps  fitter, 
than  a fword,  for  fuch  an  execution.  Goads  of  this  fort  I faw  always  ufed  hereabouts, 
and  alfo  in  Syria ; and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  lame  Angle  perfon  both  drives  the 
oxen,  and  alio  holds  and  manages  the  plough,  which  makes  it  nccefTary  to  ufe  fuch 
a goad  as  is  above  defcribed,  to  avoid  the  encumbrance  of  two  inftruments. 

Friday,  April  16. — Leaving  Kane  Leban  we  proceeded  Hill  in  our  former  road ; and 
paffing  by  Naplofo  and  Samaria,  we  came  to  the  fountain  Selee,  and  there  took  up  our 
lodging  this  night. 

Saturday,  April  17. — The  next  morning  we  continued  on  in  the  lame  road  that  we 
travelled  when  outward  bound,  'till  we  came  to  Caphar  Arab.  At  this  place  we  left 
our  former  way,  and  inftead  of  turning  off  on  the  left  hand  to  go  for  Acra,  we  kept  our 
courfe  ftraight  forwards,  refolving  to  crofs  direftly  athwart  the  plain  of  Efdraelon,  and  to 
vifit  Nazareth. 
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Proceeding  in  this  courfe  from  Caphar  Arab,  we  came  in  about  half  an  hour  to 
Jeneen.  This  is  a large  old  town,  on  the  Ikirts  of  Efdraelon : it  has  in  it  an  old  caftle, 
and  two  mofques,  and  is  the  chief  refidcnce  of  the  emir  Chibly.  Here  we  were  ac- 
coiled  with  a command  from  the  emir  not  to  advance  any  farther,  ’till  he  fhould  come 
in  perfon  to  receive  of  us  his  caphars.  This  was  very  unwelcome  news  to  us,  who  had 
met  with  a trial  of  his  civility  before.  But  however  we  had  no  remedy,  and  therefore 
thought  it  bell  to  comply  as  contentedly  as  we  could.  Having  been  kept  thus  in  fuf- 
penfe  from  two  in  the  morning  ’till  fun-fet,  we  then  received  an  order  from  the  prince, 
to  pay  the  caphar  to  an  officer,  whom  he  fent  to  receive  it,  and  difmifs  us. 

Having  received  this  licenfe,  we  made  all  the  hade  we  couli^to  difpatch  the  caphar, 
and  to  get  clear  of.  thefe  Arabs,  but  not  with  (landing  all  our  diligence,  it  was  near  mid- 
night before  we  could  fmirti.  After  which  we  departed,  and  entering  immediately 
into  the  plain  of  Efdraelon,  travelled  over  it  all  night,  and  in  feven  hours  reached  its 
other  fide.  Here  we  had  a very  fteep  and  rocky  aicent ; but  however  in  half. an  hour 
we  maflered  it,  and  arrived  at  Nazareth. 

Sunday,  April  18.— Nazareth  is  at  prefent  only  an  inconfiderabie  village,  fltuate  in  a 
kind  of  round  concave  valley,  on  the  top  of  an  high  hill.  We  were  entertained  at  the 
convent  built  over  the  place  of  the  Annunciation.  At  this  place  are  as  it  were  immured, 
feven  or  eight  Latin  fathers,  who  live  a life  truly  mortified,  being  perpetually  in  fear  of 
the  Arabs,  who  are  abfolute  lords  of  the  country. 

We  went  in  the  afternoon  to  vifit  the  fanctuary  of  tills  place.  The  church  of  Na. 
zarerh  (lands  in  a cave,  fuppofed  to  be  the  place  where  the  blefled  Virgin  received  that 
joyful  meffiige  of  the  Angel,  4 Hail  thou  that  art  highly  favoured,’  &c.  Luke  1.  28.  It  re. 
l'embles  the  ligure  of  a crol's.  That  part  of  it  that  (lands  for  the  tree  of  the  crofs  is 
fourteen  paces  long,  and  fix  over  ; and  runs  direCtly  into  the  grot,  having  no  other  arch 
over  it  at  top,  but  that  of  the  natural  rock  : the  traverfe  part  of  the  crols  is  nine  paces 
long  and  four  broad,  and  is  built  athwart  the  mouth  of  the  grot.  Juft  at  the  fection  of 
the  crofs  arc  erected  two  granite  pillars,  each  two  feet  and  one  inch  diameter,  and 
about  three  feet  diftance  from  each  other.  They  are  fuppofed  to  Hand  on  the  very 
places,  one,  where  the  Angel,  the  other,  where  the  blefled  Virgin  flood  at  the  rime  of 
the  Annunciation.  Of  thefe  pillars,  the  innermoft  being  that  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  has 
been  broke  away  by  the  Turks,  in  expectation  of  finding  treafure  under  it ; fo  that 
eighteen  ii-chcs  length  of  it  is  clean  gone,  between  the  pillar  and  its  pcxieftal.  Nevertht- 
lefs  it  remains  erect ; though  by  what  art  it  is  fuftained,  I could  not  difeern.  It 
touches  the  roof  above,  and  is  probably  hanged  upon  that ; unlefs  you  had  rather 
take  the  friars  account  of  ii,  viz.  liiat  it  is  fupported  by  a miracle. 

After  this  we  went  to  fee  the  houfe  of  Jofcph,  being  the  fame,  as  they  tell  you,  in 
which  the  Son  of  God  lived  for  near  tiiirty  years,  in  fubjeclion  to  man,  Luke  a.  51. 
Not  lar  dillant  from  hence  they  fliew  you  the  fynagogue,  where  our  blefled  Lord 
preached  that  feri.-.on,  Luke  4,  by  which  he  fo  exafperated  his  country-men.  Both 
thefe  places  lie  north  weft  from  the  convent,  and  were  anciently  dignified  each  with 
a hundfome  church  ; but  thefe  monuments  of  queen  Helena’s  piety  are  now  in 
ruins. 

Monday,  April  1 9. — This  day  we  deflined  for  vifiting  Mount  Tabor,  (landing  by 
itfclf  in  the  plain  of  Efdraelon,  about  two  or  three  furlongs  within  the  plain. 

Its  being  iituated  in  fuch  a feparate  manner  has  induced  uioft  authors  to  conclude, 
that  this  uiuft  needs  be  that  holy  mountain  (as  St.  Peter  ftyles  it,  2 Pet.  1.  j S.)  which 
was  the  place  of  our  blefled  Lord’s  Transfiguration,  related  Mat.  17.  Mark  9.  There 
you  read  that  Chrift  4 took  with  him  Peter,  James,  and  Jolui,  into  a mountain  apart’ ; 
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from  which  ddciiption  they  infer,  that  the  mountain  there  fpoke  of  can  be  ito  other 
than  Tabor.  The  conclufion  may  poflibly  be  trv.e ; but  the  argument  ufed  to  prove  it, 
fcems  incompetent ; becaufe  the  term  x«t’  Mat,  or  apart,  moil  likely  relates  to  the 
withdrawing  and  retirement  of  the  perfons  there  Ipoken  of ; and  not  the  iiiuation  of 
the  mountain. 

After  a very  laborious  afeent,  which  took  up  near  an  hour,  we  reached  the  higheil 
part  of  the  mountain.  It  has  a plain  area  at  top,  moil  fertile  and  delicious,  of  an  oval 
figure,  extended  about  one  furlong  in  breadth,  and  two  in  length.  This  area  is  en- 
clofed  with  trees  on  all  parts,  except  toward  the  foutli.  It  was  anciently  environed 
with  walls,  and  trenches,  and  other  fortifications,  of  which  it  exliibits  many  remains  at 
this  dav. 

In  tfiis  area  there  arc  in  feveral  places,  ciitems  of  good  water  ; but  thole  which  are 
moil  devoutly  viiited,  are  three  contiguous  grottos  made  to  reprefent  the  three  taber- 
nacles which  St.  Peter  propofed  to  erect,  in  the  altoniihment  that  polled  him  at  the 
glory  of  the  Transfiguration.  1 Lord  (fays  he)  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  : let  us 
make  three  tabernacles,  one  for  thee,  &c.’ 

I cannot  forbear  to  mention  in  this  place  an  obfervation,  which  is  very  obvious  to  all 
that  vifit  the  Holy-Land,  viz.  that  almoft  ■ all  paflages  and  hiitories  related  in  the 
gofpel  are  reprefented,  by  them  that  undertake  to  Ihew  where  every  thing  was  done, 
as  having  been  done  moil  of  them  in  grottos  ; and  that  even  in  fuch  cafes,  where  the  con- 
dition and  circumilances  of  the  actions  thcmfelves  feem  torequire  places  of  another  nature. 

Thu6,  if  you  would  fee  the  place  where  St.  Anne  wiis  delivered  of  the  bleifed 
Virgin,  you  are  carried  to  a grotto ; if  the  place  of  the  Annunciation,  it  is  alfo  a 
grotto  ; if  the  place  where  the  bleifed  Virgin  faluted  Elizabeth  ; if  that  of  the  Baptiil’s, 
or  that  of  our  bleifed  Saviour's  Nativity  ; if  that  of  the  agony,  or  that  of  St.  Peter’s 
repentance,  or  that  where  the  Apoflles  made  the  creed,  or  this  of  the  Transfiguration, 
all  thefe  places  are  alfo  grottos.  And  in  a word,  where-ever  you  go,  you  find  almoft 
every  thing  is  reprefented  as  done  under  ground.  Certainly  grottos  were  anciently 
held  in  great  eileem  ; or  elfe  they  could  never  have  been  afligned,  in  fpite  of  all  pro- 
bability, for  the  places  in  which  were  done  fo  many  various  actions.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  hermits  way  of  living  in  grottos  from  the  fifth  or  fixth  century  downward,  that  nas 
brought  them  ever  fince  to  be  in  fo  great  reputation. 

From  the  lop  of  Tabor  you  have  a profpect,  which,  if  nothing  elfe,  well  rewards  the 
labour  of  afeending  it.  It  is  impoffible  for  man’s  eyes  to  behold  a higher  gratification 
of  this  nature.  On  the  north  weft  you  difeern  at  a diftance  the  Mediterranean  ; and 
all  round  you  have  the  fpacious  and  beautiful  plains  of  Efdraelon  and  Galilee,  which 
prefent  you  with  a view  of  fo  many  places  memorable  for  the  refort  and  miracles  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

At  the  bottom  of  Tabor  weftward  (lands  Daberah,  a fmall  village,  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  take  its  name  from  Deborah,  that  famous  judge  and  deliverer  of  IfraeL  Near  this 
valley  is  the  fountain  of  Kiihon. 

Not  many  leagues  diftant  caftward  you  fee  Mount  Hermon  ; at  the  foot  of  which  is 
feated  Nain,  famous  fur  our  Lord’s  raifing  the  widow’s  fon  there,  Luke  7.  1 4 ; and 
Endor,  the  place  where  dwelt  the  witch  confulted  by  Saul.  Turning  a little  loutli- 
ward,  you  have  in  view  the  high  mountains  of  Gilboah,  fatal  to  Saul  and  his  ions. 

Due  call  you  difeover  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  diftant  about  one  day’s  journey  ; and  clofe 
by  that  fea,  they  Ihew  a deep  mountain,  down  which  the  fwinc  ran,  and  periflied  in  the 
waters.  Mat.  8.  32. 

A few  points  towards  the  north  appears  that  which  they  call  the  Mount  of  the 
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Beatitudes  ;*  a fmall  rifing  from  which  our  bleffed  Saviour  delivered  hie  fermon  in  the 
5,  6,  7 chapters  of  St.  Matthew.  Not  far  from  this  little  hill  is  the  city  Saphet,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  ancient  Bethulia.  It  (lands  upon  a very  eminent  and  confpicuous 
mountain,  and  is  feen  far  and  near.  May  we  not  fuppole  that  Chrift  alludes  to  this 
city  in  thofe  words  of  his  fermon,  Mat.  5.  1 4, 1 A city  fet  on  a hill  cannot  be  hid’  ? A 
conjecture  which  feems  the  more  probable,  becaufe  our  Lord  in  feveral  places,  affects 
to  illuftrate  his  difcourfe  by  comparifons  taken  from  objects  that  were  then  prefent 
before  the  eyes  of  his  auditors.  As  when  he  bids  them  ‘ behold  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
chap.  6.  16,  and  the  lilies  of  the  field,  ibid.  v.  a 8.’ 

From  Mount  Tabor  you  have  likewife  the  fight  of  a place,  which  they  will  tell  you 
was  Dothaim,  where  Jofeph  was  fold  by  his  brethren  ; and  of  the  field,  where  our 
bleffed  Saviour  fed  the  multitude  with  a few  loaves,  and  fewer  fithcs.  But  whether  it 
was  the  place  where  he  divided  the  five  loaves  and  two  filhes  amongft  the  five  thou- 
fand.  Mat.  14.  16,  &c.  or  the  feven  loaves  amongft  the  four  thoufand,  Mat.  15.  3a,  I 
left  them  to  agree  among  themfelves. 

Having  received  great  farisfa&ion  in  the  fight  of  this  mountain,  we  returned  to  the 
convent  the  fame  way  that  we  came.  AfteT  dinner  we  made  another  fmall  excurfion, 
in  order  to  fee  that  which  they  call  the  ‘ Mountain  of  the  precipitation’ ; that  is,  the 
brow  of  the  hill  from  which  the  Nazarites  would  have  thrown  down  our  bleffed 
Saviour,  being  incenfed  at  his  fermon  preached  to  them,  Luke  4.  This  precipice  is  at 
lead  half  a league  diftant  from  Nazareth  fouthward.  In  going  to  it  you  crofs  firft  over 
the  vale  in  which  Nazareth  (lands  ; and  then  going  down  two  or  three  furlongs  in  a 
narrow  cleft  between  the  rocks,  you  there  clamber  up  a (hort,  but  difficult  way  on  the 
right  hand  ; at  the  top  of  which,  you  find  a great  (lone  (landing  on  the  brink  of  a pre- 
cipice, which  is  faid  to  be  the  very  place,  where  our  Lord  was  deftined  to  be  thrown 
down  by  his  enraged  neighbours,  had  he  not  made  a miraculous  efcape  out  of  their 
hands.  There  are  in  the  (lone  feveral  little  holes,  refembling  the  prints  of  fingers 
thruft  into  it.  Thefe,  if  the  (rare  fay  truth,  are  the  impreffions  of  Chrift’s  fingers, 
made  in  the  hard  (lone,  while  he  refilled  the  violence  that  was  offered  to  him.  At 
this  place  are  feen  two  or  three  dltems  for  faving  water,  and  a few  ruins  ; which  is  all 
that  now  remains  of  a religious  building  founded  here  by  the  emprefs  Helena. 

Tuefday,  April  2©. — The  next  morning  we  took  our  leaves  of  Nazareth,  prefenting 
the  guardian  five  a-piece  for  his  trouble  and  charge  in  entertaining  us.  We  diredled 
our  courfe  for  Acra;  in  order  to  which,  going  at  firft  northward,  we  eroded  the  hills 
that  encompaffcd  the  vale  of  Nazareth  on  that  fide.  After  which  we  turned  to  the 
weftward,  and  paffed  in  view  of  Cana  of  Galilee ; the  place  fignalized  with  the  beginning 
of  Chrift’s  miracles,  John  2.  1 1.  In  an  hour  and  half  more  wc  came  to  Sepharia ; a 
place  reverenced  for  being  the  reputed  habitation  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  the  parents  of 
the  bleffed  Virgin.  It  had  once  the  name  of  Diocefaria,  and  was  a place  in  good  re- 
pute ; but  at  prefent  it  is  reduced  to  a poor  village,  (hewing  only  here  and  there  a few 
ruins,  to  teftify  its  ancient  better  condition.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  (lands  good 
part  of  a large  church,  built  on  the  fame  place,  where  they  fay  ftood  the  houfe  of  Joachim 
and  Anna ; it  is  fifty  paces  long,  and  in  breadth  proportionable. 

At  Sepharia  begins  the  delicious  plain  of  Zabulon.  We  were  an  hour  and  a half 
in  crofting  it ; and,  in  an  hour  and  a half  more,  paffed  by  a defolate  village  on  the 
right  hand,  by  name  Satyra.  In  half  an  hour  more  we  entered  the  plains  of  Acra,  and 
in  one  hour  and  a half  more  arrived  at  that  place.  Our  (lage  this  day  was  fomewhat  lefs 
than  feven  hours ; it  lay  about  weft  and  by  north,  and  through  a country  very  delight- 
ful, and  fertile  beyond  imagination. 

Wednefday,  _ 
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Wednefday,  April  a i . — At  Acra  we  were  very  courteoufly  treated  by  the  French 
conful  and  merchant,  as  we  had  been  when  outward  bound.  Having  (laid  only  one 
night,  we  took  our  leaves  ; and  returning  by  the  fame  way  of  the  coatt,  that  i have  de- 
ferred before,  came  the  fir  ft  night  to  our  old  lodgings  at  Solomon’s  citterns,  and  the 
fecond  to  Sidon. 

Thurfilay,  April  22. — Three  hours  dittant  from  Sidon,  we  were  carried  by  the  French 
conful  to  fee  a place,  which  we  paffed  by  unregarded  in  our  journey  outward  ; though  - 
it  very  well  deferves  a traveller’s  obfervation. 

At  about  the  dittance  of  a mile  from  the  fea, there  runs  along  a high  rocky  mountain ; 
in  the  fide  of  which  are  hewn  a multitude  of  grots,  all  very  little  differing  from  each 
other  ; they  have  entrances  of  about  two  feet  fquare.  On  the  infide  you  find  in  molt, 
or  all  of  them,  a room  of  about  four  yards  fquare;  on  the  one  fide  of  which  is  the 
door,  on  the  other  three,  are  as  many  little  cells,  elevated  about  two  feet  above  the  floor. . 
Here  are  of  thefe  fubterraneons  caverns  (as  1 was  informed  by  thofe  who  had  counted 
their)  two  hundred  in  number.  They  go  by  the  name  of  the  grots  of  — — . The 
great  doubt  concerning  them  is,  whether  they  were  made  for  the  dead  or  the  living. . 
That  which  makes  me  doubt  of  this  is,  becaufe  though  all  the  ancient  fepulchres  in 
this  country,  very  much  refemble  thefe  grottos  ; yet  they  have  fomethiug  peculiar  in  ■ 
them,  which  imices  one  to  believe  they  might  be  defigned  for  the  reception  of  the  living;; 
for  feveral  of  the  cells  within  were  of  a figure  not  fit  for  having  corpfes  depoficed  in . 
them,  being  fome  a yard  fquare,  fome  more,  and  fome  lefs,  and  feeming  to  be  made  - 
for  family  ufes.  Over  the  door  of  every  cell,  there  was  a channel  cut  to  convey  the 
water  away,  that  it  might  not  annoy  the  rooms  within.  And  becaufc  the  cells  were  cut 
above  each  other,  fome  higher,  fome  lower,  in  the  fide  of  the  rock,  here  were  con- 
venient Hairs  cut,  for  the  eafier  communication  betwixt  the  upper  and  nether  regions. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  rock  were  alfo  feveral  old  citterns  for  ttoring  up  water. , From 
all  which  arguments  it  may,  with  probability  at  leaft,  be  concluded,  that  thefe  places  - 
were  contrived  for  the  ufc  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead.  But  what  fort  of  people 
they  may  be  that  inhabited  this  fubterraneous  city,  or  how  long  ago  they  lived,  I am  not 
able  to  refolvc ; true  it  is,  Strabo  deferibes  the  habitations  of  the  Troglodyta:  to  have 
been  fomewhat  of  this  kind. . 

Friday,  April  23. — We  continued  this  day  at  Sidon,  being  treated  by  our  friends  of 
theFrench  nation  with  great  generofity. 

Saturday,  April  24. — The  morning  we  took  our  leaves  of  the  worthy  French  conful, 
and 'the  reft  of  our  other  friends  of  that  nation,  in  order  to  go  for  Damafcus. 

Damafcus  lies  near  due  eatt  from  Sidon  ; it  is  ufually  etteemed  three  days  journey 
dittant,  the  road  lying  over  the  mountain  JLibanus  and  Anri-Libanus. 

Having  gone  about  half  an  hour  through  the  olive  yards  of  Sidon,  we  came  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Libanus. . In  two  hours  and  a half  more  we  came  to  a final]  village 
called  Caphar  Milki.  Thus  far  our  afeent  was  eafy  ; but  now  it  began  to  grow  more 
deep . and  difficult ; . in  which  having  laboured  one  hour  and  one  third  more,  we  then  1 
came  to  a irelh  fountain  called  Ambus  Lee ; where  wc  encamped  for  this,  night. . Our.  - 
whole  ftage  was  four  hours  and  one  third  ; our  courfe  eatt. 

Sunday,  April  25.— The  next  day  we  continued  attending  for  three  good  hours, , 
and  then  arrived  at  the  higheft  ridge  of  the  mountain,  where  the  fiiow  lay  clofc  by  the  - 
road..  We  began  immediately  to  defeend  again  on  the  other  fide,  .and  in  two  hours  . 
came  to  a fmall  village  called  Mefhgarah,  where  there  gulhes  out,  at  once,  from  the  • 
fide  of  the  mountain,  a plentiful  Hr  cam,  which  falling  down  into  a valley  below,  makes 
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a fine  brnok,  am!  after  a current  of  about  two  leagues,  lofes  itfeif  in  a river  called 
Letane. 

At  Meflimirah  there  is  a eaphar  • demanded  by  the  Drufes,  who  are  the  pofteftors 
of  thole  mountains.  We  v.  ere  for  a little  v,  hile  perplexed  by  the  exceffive  demand  made 
upon  us  by  the  caphar-men  ; but  finding  us  obltinate,  they  defifted. 

Havin''  gone  onc  b°ur  beyond  Melhgarah,  we  got  clear  of  the  mountain,  and  en- 
tered into  a valley  called  Bocat.  This  Bocat  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  Bicath  Avert, 
mentioned  in  Amos  i.  5,  together  with  F.den  and  Damafcus  ; for  there  is  veryjtear  it,  in 
Mount  I.ibanus,  a place  called  T.den  to  this  day.  It  might  alfo  have  the  name  of  Aven, 
that  is  Vanity,  given  it,  from  the  idolatrous  worfhip  of  Baal  praftifed  at  Balbeck  or 
Heliopolis,  which  is  fituate  in  this  valley.  The  valley  Is  about  two  hours  over,  and  in 
length  extends  feveral  davs  journey,  lying  near  north  caft  and  fouth  weft.  It  is  enclofed 
on  both  tides  with  two  parallel  mountains,  exaftly  refembling  each  other ; the  one  that 
which  we  lately  parted  over  between  this  and  SidoR,  the  other  oppofitc  againft  it  to- 
wards Damafcus.  The  former  I take  to  be  the  true  I.ibanus,  the  latter  Anii-Libanus ; 
which  two  mountains  arc  no  where  fo  well  diftinguifhed  as  at  this  valley. 

J11  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  there  runs  a large  river  called  Letane.  It  rifes  about 
two  dav’s  journey  northward,  not  Far  from  Balbeck  ; and  keeping  its  courfe  all 
down  the  valley,  falls  at  laft  into  the  river  Caftmeer,  or  (as  it  is  erroneoufly  called) 
Eleutherus. 

Thus  far  our  courfe  had  been  due  eaft  ; but  here  we  inclined  feme  points  toward  the 
north.  Crofling  obliquely  over  the  valley,  we  came  in  half  an  hour  to  a bridge  over  the 
river  Letane.  It  confifts  of  five  ftone  arches,  and  is  called  Kor  Aren,  from  a village  at  a 
little  diftance  of  the  fame  name.  At  this  bridge  we  crofted  the  river,  and  having  travelled 
about  an  hour  and  a half  on  its  bank,  pitched  our  tents  there  for  this  night.  Our  whole 
ftage  was  eight  hours. 

Monday,  April  26. — The  next  morning  we  continued  our  oblique  courfe  over  the 
valley  Bocat.  In  an  hour  we  parted  clofe  by  a finall  village  called  Jib  Jenecn,  and  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  more,  came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Anti-Libanus.  Here  we 
had  an  eafy  afeent,  and  in  half  an  hour  parted  by,  on  our  right  hand,  a village  called 
Uzzi.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  more  we  arrived  at  Ayta,  a village  of  chriftians 
of  the  Greek  communion.  At  this  laft  place  the  road  began  to  grow  very  rocky  and 
troublefome ; in  which  having  travelled  an  hour,  we  arrived  at  a fmall  rivulet  called 
Avn  Yentloe.  Here  we  entered  into  a narrow  cleft  between  two  rocky  mountains, 
parting  through  which,  we  arrived  in  four  hours  at  Demafs,  gently  defeending  all  the 
way.  At  Demafs  a fmall  eaphar  f is  demanded  ; which  being  difpatchcd,  we  put  for- 
ward again,  but  had  not  gone  above  an  hour  and  an  half,  when  it  grew  dark,  and  we 
were  forced  to  ftop  at  a very  inhofpitable  place,  but  the  beft  we  could  find  ; affording 
no  grafs  for  our  horfes,  nor  any  w ater,  but  juft  enough  to  breed  frogs,  by  which  we  were 
ferenaded  all  night. 

Tuefday,  April  27.— Early  the  next  morning  we  deferted  this  uncomfortable  lodging, 
and  in  about  an  hour  arrived  at  the  river  Barrady ; our  road  dill  defeending.  This 
is  the  river  that  waters  Damafcus,  and  enriches  it  with  all  ittf  plenty  and  pleafure.  It 
is  not  fo  much  as  twenty  yards  over;  but  cone  pouring  down  from  the  mountains  with 
great  rapidity,  and  with  fo  vaft  a body  of  water,  that  it  abundantly  fupplies  all  the  thinly 
gardens,  and  the  city  of  Damafcus. 

* Half  per  Frank,  quarter  per  ferrant. 
t Quarter  per  ficaii. 
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We  crofted  Barrady  at  a new  bridge  over  it,  called  Dummar.  On  the  other  fide  our 
road  afcended,  and  in  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  a high  precipice,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  river  runs ; the  mountain  being  here  cleft  afunder  to  give  it  ad- 
milfion  into  the  plain  below.  . 

At  the  higheft  part  of  the  precipice  is  ere&ed  a fmatl  ftruflure,  like  a Sheich’s  fe- 
pulchre,  concerning  which  the  Turks  relate  this  ftory  ; that  their  prophet,  coming  near 
Damafcus,  took  his  ft  alien  at  that  place  for  fome  time,  in  order  to  view  the  city  ; and 
confidering  the  ravilhing  beauty  and  delightfulnefs  of  it,  he  would  not  tempt  his  frailty 
by  entering  into  it,  but  inftantly  departed  with  this  reflection  upon  it,  that  there  was 
but  one  paradife  defigned  for  man,  and  for  ills  part  he  was  refolved  not  to  take  his  in 
this  world. 

Y ou  have,  indeed,  from  the  precipice,  the  moll  perfect:  profpefl.  of  Damafcus.  And 
certninly  no  place  in  the  world  can  promife  the  beholder,  at  a dillance,  greater  voluptu- 
oufiiefs.  It  is  fituate  in  an  even  plain,  of  fo  great  .extent,  that  you  can  but  juft 
difeern  the  mountains  that  compafs  it  on  the  farther  fide.  It  (lands  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  plain,  at  not  above  two  miles  dillance  from  the  place  where  the  river  Barrady 
breaks  out  from  between  the  mountains  j its  gardens  extending  almoll  to  the  very 
place. 

The  city  itfelf  is  of  a long  ftraight  figure ; its  ends  pointing  near  north  call  and  fouth 
weft.  It  is  very  flender  in  the  middle,  but  fweils  bigger  at  each  end,  efpecially  at  that 
to  the  north  eaft.  In  its  length,  as  far  as  I could  guefs  by  my  eye,  it  may  extend 
near  two  miles.  It  is  thick  fet  with  mofques  and  ftecples,  the  ufual  ornaments  of  the 
Turkilh  cities ; and  is  encompaflcd  with  gardens,  extending  no  lefs,  according  to  com- 
mon eftimation,  than  thirty  miles  round,  which  makes  it  look  like  a noble  city  in  a vaft 
wood.  The  gardens  are  thick  fct  with  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  kept  frelh  and  verdant 
by  the  waters  of  Barrady.  You  difeover  in  them  many  turrets,  and  fteeples,  and 
fummer-houl'es,  frequently  peeping  out  from  amongft  the  green  boughs,  which  may 
be  conceived  to  add  no  fmall  advantage  and  beauty  to  the  profpetl.  On  the  north 
fide  of  this  vaft  wood  is  a place  called  Solhees,  where  are  the  molt  beautiful  fummer- 
houfes  and  gardens. 

The  greateft  part  of  this  pleafantnefs  and  fertility  proceeds,  as  I faid,  from  the  waters 
of  Barrady,  which  fupply  both  the  gardens  and  city  in  great  abundance.  This  river,  as 
form  as  it  iflues  out  from  between  the  cleft  of  the  mountain  before-mentioned,  into  the 
plain,  is  immediately  divided  into  three  dreams,  of  which  the  middlemoft  and  biggeft 
runs  directly  to  Damafcus  through  a large  open  field,  called  the  Ager  Damafceints, 
and  is  diftributed  to  all  the  cifterns  and  fountains  of  the  city.  The  other  two  (which 
1 take  to  be  the  work  of  art)  are  drawn  round,  one  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  other 
to  the  left-,  on  the  borders  of  the  gardens,  into  which  they  are  let  as  they  pair,  by  little 
currents,  and  fo  difperfed  all  over  the  vaft  wood  ; infomuch  that  there  is  not  a garden 
but  has  a fine  quick  flream  running  through  it,  which  ferves  not  only  for  watering 
the  place,  but  is  alfo  improved  into  fountains,  and  other  water-works  very  delightful, 
though  not  contrived  with  that  variety  of  exquifite  art  which  is  ufed  in  Chriftcndom. 

Barrady  being  thus  deferibed,  is  altnoll  wholly  drunk  up  by  the  city  and  gardens. 
What  fmall  part  of  it  efcapes,  is  united,  as  I was  informed,  in  one  channel  again,  on  the 
fouth  eaft  fide  of  the  city ; and  alter  about  three  or  four  hours  courfe,  finally  lofes  itfelf 
in  a bog  there,  without  ever  arriving  at  the  fea. 

The  Greeks,  and  from  them  the  Romans,  call  this  river  Chryforrhoas.  But  as  for 
Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damafcus,  mentioned,  s Kings,  5. 1 2,  1 could  find  no 
memory,  fo  much  as  of  the  names  remaining.  They  muit  doubtlefs  have  been  only 
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two  branches  of  the  river  Barradjr ; and  one  of  them  was  probably  the  fame  ftream  that 
now  runs  through  the  Ager  Damafcenus,  direftly  to  the  city,  which  ft-ems  by  its  ferpen. 
tine  way  to  be  a natural  channel ; the  other  I know  not  well  where  to  find  ; but  it  is  no 
wonder,  feeing  they  may  and  do  turn  and  alter  the  courfes  of  this  river,  according  to 
their  own  convenience  and  pleafure. 

We  continued  a good  while  upon  the  precipice,  to  take  a view  of  the  city  ; and  in- 
deed it  is  a hard  matter  to  leave  a ilation  which  prefents  you  fo  charming  a landlkip.  It 
exhibits  the  paradife  below  as  a moll  fair  and  delectable  place,  and  yet  will  hardly 
fulfer  you  to  ftir  away,  to  go  to  it ; thus  at  once  inviting  you  to  the  city,  by  the 
pleafure  which  it  feems  to  promife,  and  detaining  you  from  it  by  the  beauty  of  the 
profpecl. 

Coming  down  the  hill  into  the  plain,  we  were  there  met  by  a janizary  from  the 
convent,  lent  to  conduit  us  into  the  city.  He  did  not  think  fit  to  carry  us  in  at  the  well 
gate  (which  was  nearell  at  hand),  and  fo  all  acrofs  the  city,  to  the  Latin  convent  where 
we  were  to  lodge,  for  fear  the  Damafcens,  who  are  a very  bigotted  and  infolent  race, 
fhould  be  offended  at  fo  great  a number  of  Franks  as  we  were ; to  avoid  which  danger, 
he  led  us  round  about  the  gardens,  before  we  arrived  at  the  gate.  .The  garden  walls  are  of 
a very  fingular  ftruilure.  They  are  built  of  great  pieces  of  earth,  made  in  the  fafhion  of 
brick,  and  hardened  in  the  fun.  In  their  dimenfions  they  are  two  yards  long  each,  and 
fomewhat  more  than  one  broad,  and  half  a yard  thick.  Two  rows  of  thefe  placed 
edge  ways,  one  upon  another,  make  a cheap,  expeditious,  and,  in  this  dry  country,  a 
durable  wall. 

In  pafling  between  the  gardens  we  alfo  obferved  their  method  of  fcouring  the 
.channels.  They  put  a great  bough  of  a tree  in  the  water,  and  fallen  to  it  a yoke  of 
oxen.  Upon  the  bough  there  fits  a good  weighty  fellow,  to  prefs  it  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  to  drive  the  oxen.  In  this  equipage  the  bough  is  dragged  all  along  the  channel,  and 
ferves  at  once  both  to  cleanfe  the  bottom,  and  alfo  to  mud  and  fatten  the  water  for  the 
greater  benefit  of  the  gardens. 

Entering  at  the  ealt  gate,  we  went  immediately  to  the  convent,  and  were  very  courte- 
oully  received  by  the  guardian,  father  Raphael,  a Majorkine  by  birth,  and  a perfon,  who 
though  he  had  dedicated  himfelf  to  the  contemplative  life,  yet  is  not  unfit  for  any  affairs  of 
the  a drive. 

Wednefday,  April  a8. — This  morning  we  walked  out  to  take  a view  of  the  city.  The 
firfl  place  we  went  to  vifit  was  the  houfe  of  an  eminent  Turk.  The  flreets  here  are  nar- 
row, as  is  ufual  in  hot  countries,  and  the  houfes  are  all  built,  on  the  outfide,  of  no 
better  a material  than  either  fun-bumt  brick,  or  Flemifh  wall,  daubed  over  in  as  coarfe 
a manner  as  can  be  feen  in  the  vilefl  cottages.  From  this  dirty  way  of  building,  they 
have  this  among!!  other  inconveniences,  mat  upon  any  violent  rain,  the  whole  city 
becomes,  by  the  walhing  of  the  houfes,  as  it  were  a quagmire. 

It  may  be  wondered  what  Ihould  induce  the  people  to  build  in  this  bafe  manner, 
when  they  have  in  the  adjacent  mountains  fuch  plenty  of  good  Hone,  for  nobler  fabricks. 
I can  give  no  reafon  for  it,  unlefs  this  may  pais  for  fuch ; that  thofe  who  firft  planted 
here,  finding  fo  delicious  a fituation,  were  in  halte  to  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  ; 
and  therefore  nimbly  fet  up  thofe  extemporary  habitations,  being  unwilling  to  defer  their 
pleafure  fo  long,  as  whilit  they  might  eredl  more  magnificent  llrudlures : which  pri- 
n.  ::v  example  their  fucceffors  have  followed  ever  fince. 

however,  in  thefe  mud  walls  you  find  the  gates  and  doors  adorned  with  marble 
pt.  , carved  and  inlaid  with  great  beauty  and  variety.  It  is  an  objefl  not  a little  far- 
j>rizms,  to  fee  mud  and  marble.  Hate  and  fordidnefs,  fo  mingled  together. 
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In  the  infide,  the  hotifes  difcover  a very  different  face  from  what  you  fee  without. 
Here  you  find,  generally,  a large  fquare  court,  beautified  with  variety  of  fragrant  trees, 
and  marble  fountains,  and  compaffed  round  with  fplendid  apartments  and  duans.  The 
duans  are  floored  and  adorned  on  the  iides  with  variety  of  marble,  mixed  in  Mofaic 
knots  and  mazes.  The  ceilings  and  traves  are,  after  the  Turkifh  manner,  richly 
painted  and  gilded.  The)'  have,  generally,  artificial  fountains  fpringing  up  before  them 
in  marble  bafons  ; and,  as  for  carpets  and  cufhions,  are  fumifhed  out  to  the  height 
of  luxury.  Of  thefe  duans  they  have,  generally,  feveral  on  all  Gdes  of  the  court,  being 
placed  at  fuch  different  points,  that  at  one  or  other  of  them,  you  may  always  have  either 
the  (hade  or  the  fun,  which  you  pleafe. 

Such  as  1 have  defcribed  was  the  houfe  we  went  to  fee ; and  I was  told  the  reft 
referable  the  fame  defcription. 

In  the  next  place  we  went  to  fee  the  church  of  St.  John  Baptift,  now  converted  into  a 
mofque,  and  held  too  facred  for  chriftians  to  enter,  or  almoil  to  look  into.  However, 
we  had  three  Ihort  views  of  it,  looking  in  at  three  feveral  gates.  Its  gates  are  vaftly 
large,  and  covered  with  brafs,  (lamped  all  over  with  Arab  chara&ers,  and  in  feveral 
places  with  the  figure  of  a chalice,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  enfign  or  arms  of  the 
Mamalukes.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  church  is  a fpacious  court,  which  I could  not 
conjecture  to  be  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fiftv  yards  long,  and  eighty  or  one  hundred 
broad.  The  court  is  paved  all  over,  and  enclofed  on  the  fouth  fide  by  the  church,  on 
the  other  three  fides  by  a double  cloifter,  fupported  by  two  rows  of  granite  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  exceeding  lofty  and  beautiful. 

On  the  fouth  fide  the  church  joins  to  the  bazars,  and  there  wc  had  an  opportunity 
juft  to  peep  into  it.  It  is  within  fpacious  and  lofty,  built  with  three  ides,  between  which 
are  rows  of  polifhed  pillars  of  a furprifing  beauty  ; unlefs,  perhaps,  we  were  tempted  to 
over  value  what  was  fo  fparingly  permitted  to  our  furvey. 

In  this  church  are  kept  the  head  of  St.  John,  and  fome  other  relicks  efteemed  fo  holy, 
that  it  is  death  even  for  a Turk  to  prefume  to  go  into  the  room  where  they  are  kept- 
We  were  told  here  by  a Turk  of  good  fafhion,  that  Chrift  was  to  defcend  into  this 
mofque  at  the  day  of  judgment,  as  Mahomet  was  to  do  into  that  of  Jerufalem  ; but 
the  ground  and  reafon  of  this  tradition,  I could  not  leam. 

From  the  church  we  went  to  the  caftle,  which  (lands  about  two  furlongs  diftant, 
towards  the  weft.  It  is  a good  building  of  the  ruftic  manner ; in  length  it  is  three 
hundred  and  forty  paces,  and  in  breadth  fotnewhat  lefs.  We  were  admitted  but  juft 
within  the  gate,  where  we  faw  (lore  of  ancient  arms  and  armour,  the  fpoils  of  the  chrif- 
tians in  former  times.  Amongft  the  artillery  was  an  okl  Roman  balifta ; but  tins  was  a 
place  not  long  to  be  gazed  upon  by  fuch  as  we  were.  At  the  eaft  end  of  the  caftle 
there  hangs  down  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  a fhort  chain  cut  in  (lone  j of  what  ufe  I 
know  not,  unlefs  to  boaft  the  (kill  of  the  artificer. 

Leaving  this  place  we  went  to  view  the  bazars,  which  we  tbund  crowded  with 
people,  but  deftitute  of  any  thing  elfe  worth  obferving. 

Thurfday,  April  29. — Very  early  this  morning  we  went  to  fee  the  yearly  great  pomp 
of  the  Haagees  fetting  out  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  j Oftan,  batfa  of  Tripoli,, 
being  appointed  their  emir  or  conductor  for  this  year.  For  our  better  fecurity  from  the 
infolences  of  the  over  zealous  votaries,  we  hired  a (hop  in  one  of  the  bazars  through 
which  they  were  to  pafs. 

In  this  famous  calvalcade  there  came  firft  forty- fix  dellees,  that  is,  religious  mad- 
men, carrying  each  a filk  dreamer,  mixed  either  of  red  and  green,  or  of  yellow  and 
green ; alter  thefe  came  three  troops  of  fegmen,  an  order  of  foldiers  amongft  the 
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Turks ; and  next  to  them,  feme  troops  of  fpahees,  another  order  of  foldiery.  Thefe 
were  followed  by  eight  companies  of  mugrubines  (fo  the  Turks  call  the  Barbarofes)  on 
foot : thefe  were  fellows  of  a very  formidable  afpefl,  and  were  defigned  to  be  left  in  a 
garrifon,  maintained  by  the  Turks  fomewhere  in  the  defart  of  Arabia,  and  relieved  every 
year  wirh  frefh  men.  In  the  inidfl  of  the  mugrubines,  there  patted  fix  fmall  pieces  of 
ordnance.  In  the  next  place  came  on  foot  the  foldiers  of  the  caltle  of  Damafcus,  fan- 
tafticallv  armed  with  coats  of  mail,  gauntlets,  and  other  pieces  of  old  armour.  Thefe 
were  followed  by  troops  of  janizaries,  and  their  aga,  all  mounted.  Next  were  brought 
the  baffa'8  two  horfe  tails,  ufhered  by  his  aga  of  the  court ; and  next  after  the  tails  fol- 
lowed fix  led  horfes,  all  of  excellent  (nape,  and  nobly  furniftied.  Over  the  (addle  there 
was  a girt  upon  each  led  horfe,  ajid  a large  filver  tar  ^-t  gilded  with  gold. 

After  thefe  horfes  came  the  inahmal.  This  is  a large  pavilion  of  black  filk,  pitched 
upon  the  back  of  a very  great  camel,  and  fpreading  its  curtains  all  round  about  the 
bead  down  to  the  ground.  The  pavilion  is  adorned  at  top  with  a gold  ball,  and  with 
gold  fringes  round  about.  The  camel  that  carries  it  wants  not  alfo  his  ornaments 
of  large  ropes  of  beads,  fifh-lhells,  fox-tails,  and  other  fuch  fantaftical  finery  hanged 
upon  his  head,  neck,  and  legs.  All  this  is  defigned  for  the  (late  of  the  alcoran,  which  is 
placed  with  great  reverence  under  the  pavilion,  where  it  rides  in  Hate  both  to  and  from 
Mecca.  The  alcoran  is  accompanied  with  a rich  new  carpet  which  the  Grand  Signior 
fends  every  year  for  the  covering  of  Mahomet’s  tomb,  having  the  old  one  brought  back 
in  return  for  it,  which  is  efteemed  of  an  ineftimable  value,  after  having  been  fo  long 
next  neighbour  to  the  prophet’s  rotten  bones.  The  bead  which  carries  this  facred  load, 
has  the  privilege  to  be  exempted  from  all  other  burdens  ever  after. 

After  the  malimal  came  another  troop,  and  with  them  the  bafia  hirafelf ; and  lad 
of  all,  twenty  loaded  camels,  with  which  the  train  ended,  having  been  three  quartets  of 
an  hour  in  palling. 

Having  obferved  what  we  could  of  this  (hew  (which  perhaps  was  never  feen  by  Franks 
before),  we  went  to  view  fome  other  curiofuies.  The  firit  place  we  came  to  was  the 
Ager  Damafcenus,  a long  beautiful  meadow,  jud  without  the  city,  on  the  weft  fide. 
It  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  that  branch  of  the  river  Barrady  which  fuppiies  the  city; 
and  is  taken  notice  of,  becaufe  of  a tradition  current  here,  that  Adam  was  made  of  the 
earth  of  this  field. 

Adjoining  to  the  Ager  Damafcenus  is  a large  hofpital ; it  has  within  it  a pleafant  fquare 
court,  enclofed  on  the  fouth  fide  by  a (lately  mofque,  and  on  its  other  Tides  with 
cloifters,  and  lodgings  of  no  contemptible  ftruiture. 

Returning  from  hence  homeward,  we  were  (hewn  by  the  way  a very  beautiful 
bagnio ; and  not  far  from  it  a cofiee-houfe  capable  of  entertaining  four  or  five  hundred 
people,  (haded  over  head  with  trees,  and  with  matts  when  the  boughs  fail.  It  had  two 
quarters  for  the  reception  of  guefts ; one  proper  for  the  fummer,  the  other  for  the 
winter.  That  defigned  for  the  fummer  was  a fmall  ifiand,  walhed  all  round  with  a large 
fwift  ftream,  and  (haded  over  head  with  matts  and  trees'.  We  found  here  a multitude 
of  Turks  upon  the  duans,  regaling  themfelves  in  this  pleafant  place;  there  being  nothing 
which  they  behold  with  fo  much  delight  as  greens  and  water : to  which  if  a beautiful 
face  be  added,  thay  have  a proverb,  that  all  three  together  make  a perfect  antidote 
againft  melancholy. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  went  to  vifit  the  houfe  which,  they  fay,  was  fometime  the  houfe 
of  Ananias,  the  reftorer  of  fight  to  St.  Paul.  Acts  9. 1 7.  The  place  (hewn  for  it  is 
(according  to  the  old  rule)  a fmall  grotto  or  cellar,  affording  nothing  remarkable,  but 
only  that  there  are  in  it  a chriftian  altar,  and  a Turkifli  praying  place,  feated  nearer  to 
each  other,  than  well  agrees  with  the  nature  of  fuch  places. 
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Our  next  walk  was  out  of  the  eaft  gate,  in  order  to  fee  the  place  (they  fay)  of  St* 
Paul’s  vifion,  and  what  elle  is  obfervable  on  that  fide.  The  place  of  the  vifion  is  about 
half  a mile  diflant  from  the  city,  eaftward  ; it  is  clofe  by  the  way  fide,  and  has  no 
building  to  diflinguilh  it,  nor  do  I believe  it  ever  had;  only  there  is  a finail  rock  or 
heap  of  gravel  which  ferves  to  {joint  out  the  place. 

About  two  furlongs  nearer  the  city,  is  a fmall  timber  ftructure  refembling  the  cage 
of  a country  borough.  Within  it  is  an  altar  eretted ; there  you  are  told,  the  holy 
Apoftle  relied  for  fome  time  in  his  way  to  this  city,  after  his  vifion.  Acts  9.  8. 

Being  returned  to  the  city,  we  were  (hewn  the  gate  at  which  St. Paul  was  let  down 
in  a bafket,  Acts  9.  35.  This  pate  is  at  prefent  walled  up,  by  reafon  of  its  vicinty  to  the 
eaft  gate,  which  renders  it  of  little  life. 

Entering  again  into  the  city,  we  went  to  fee  the  great  patriarch  rcfiding  in  this 
city.  He  was  a perfon  of  about  forty  years  of  age.  The  place  of  his  refidence  was 
mean,  and  his  perfon  and  converfe  promifed  not  any  thing  extraordinary.  He  told 
me  there  were  more  than  one  thoufand  two  hundred  fouls  of  the  Greek  communion 
in  that  city. 

Friday,  April  30. — The  next  day  we  went  to  vifn  the  gardens,  and  to  fpend  a day 
there.  The  place  where  we  difpofed  of  ourfelves  was  about  a mile  out  of  town.  It 
afforded  us  a very  pleafant  fummer-houfe,  having  a plentiful  ftream  of  water  running 
through  it.  The  garden  was  thick  fet  with  fruit  trees,  but  without  any  art  or  order. 
Such  as  this,  are  all  the  gardens  hereabouts  ; only  with  this  odds,  that  fome  of  them 
have  their  fummer-houfes  more  fplendid  than  others,  and  their  waters  improved  into 
grearer  variety  fountains. 

In  vifiting  thefe  gardens,  Franks  are  obliged  either  to  walk  on  foot,  or  elfe  to  ride 
upon  affes  ; the  infolence  of  the  Turks  not  allowing  them  to  mount  on  horfeback.  To 
ferve  them  upon  thefe  occafions,  here  are  hackney  affes  always  (landing  ready  equipped 
for  hire.  When  you  are  mounted,  the  mailer  of  the  afs  follows  his  bcaft  to  the  place 
whither  you  are  difpofed  to  go ; goading  him  up  behind  with  a (harp  pointed  Hick, 
which  makes  him  difpatch  his  ftage  with  great  expedition.  It  is  apt  fotnetimes  to  give 
a little  difgufl  to  the  generous  traveller,  to  be  forced  to  fubmit  to  fiich  marks  of  fcom  ; 
but  there  is  no  remedy  ; and  if  the  traveller  will  take  my  advice,  his  bed  way  will  be  to 
mount  his  afs  contentedly,  and  to  turn  the  affront  into  a motive  of  recreation,  as 
we  did.  Having  fpent  the  day  in  the  garden,  we  returned  in  the  evening  to  the 
convent. 

Saturday,  May  t . — The  next  day  wc  fpent  at  another  garden,  not  far  diflant  from 
the  former ; but  far  exceeding  it  in  the  beauty  of  its  fummer-houfe,  and  the  variety  of 
its  fountains. 

Sunday,  May  2. — We  went,  as  many  of  us  as  were  difpofed,  to  Sydonaiia,  a Greek 
convent  about  four  hours  diftant  from  Damafcus,  to  the  northward,  or  north  by  eall ; 
the  road,  excepting  only  two  lleep  afeents,  is  very  good.  In  this  ftage  wc  paired  by  two 
villages,  the  firlt  called  Tall,  the  fecond  Meneen.  At  a good  diftance  on  the  right 
hand  is  a very  high  hill,  reported  to  be  the  fame  on  which  Cain  and  Abel  offered  their 
facrifices  ; and  where  alfo  the  former  flew  his  brother,  fetting  the  lirft  example  of  blood 
(hed  to  the  world. 

Sydonaiia  is  fituated  at  the  farther  fide  of  a large  vale  on  the  top  of  a rock.  The 
rock  is  cut  with  Heps  all  up,  without  which  it  would  be  inaccefiible.  It  is  fenced  all 
round  at  the  top  with  a (trong  wall,  which  inclofes  the  convent.  It  is  a place  of 
very  mean  ftrudture,  and  contains  nothing  in  it  extraordinary,  but  only  the  wine 
made  here,  which,  indeed,  is  mod  excellent.  This  place  was  at  firft  founded  and 
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endowed  by  the  emperor  Judinian.  It  is  at  prefent  poffeffed  by  twenty  Greek 
monks,  and  forty  nuns,  who  feem  to  live  promiTcuouily  together,  without  any  order 
or  reparation. 

Here  are  upon  this  rock,  and  within  a little  cotnpafs  round  about  it,  no  lefs  than  fix- 
teen  churches  or  oratories,  dedicated  to  feveral  names.  The  fir  ft  to  St.  John  ; fecond 
to  St.  Paul ; third,  to  St.  Thomas  ; fourth,  to  St.  Babylas ; fifth,  to  St.  Barbara ; fixth, 
to  St.  Chridopher ; feventh,  to  St.Jofeph  ; eighth,  to  St.  Lazarus ; ninth,  to  the  bletTed 
Virgin;  tenth,  to  St.  Demetrius  ; eleventh,  to  St.  Saba;  twelfth,  to  St.  Peter;  thir- 
teenth, to  St.  George;  fourteenth,  to  All  Saints;  fifteenth,  to  the  Afcenfion ; fix- 
teenth,  to  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord ; from  all  which,  we  may  well  conclude  this 
place  was  held  anciently  in  no  fmall  repute  for  fanefity.  Many  of  thefe  churches  I 
actually  vifited ; but  found  them  fo  ruined  and  defolate,  that  1 had  not  courage  to 
go  to  all. 

In  the  chapel  made  ufe  of  by  the  convent  for  their  daily  ferviccs,  they  pretend  to 
fhew  a great  miracle,  done  here  fome  years  fince ; of  which  take  this  account,  as  1 re- 
ceived it  from  them. 

They  had  once  in  the  church  a little  piriure  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  very  much  reforted 
to  by  lupplicants,  and  famous  for  the  many  cures  and  bleflings  granted  in  return  to  their 
prayers.  It  happened  that  a certain  facrilegious  rogue  took  an  opportunity  to  deal 
away  this  miraculous  picture  ; but  he  had  not  kept  it  long  in  his  cudody,  when  he  found 
it  metamorphofed  into  a real  body  of  flefh.  Being  (truck  with  wonder  and  remorfe  at 
fo  prodigious  an  event,  he  carried  back  the  prize  to  its  true  owners,  confeffing  and 
imploring  forgivenefs  for  his  crime.  The  monks  having  recovered  fo  great  a jewel, 
and  being  willing  to  prevent  fuch  another  difader  for  the  future,  thought  fit  to  depofit 
it  in  a fmall  ched  of  done ; and  placing  it  in  a little  cavity  in  the  wall  behind  the 
high  , altar,  fixed  an  iron  grate  before  it,  m order  to  fecure  it  from  any  fraudulent  at- 
tempts for  the  future.  Upon  the  grates  there  are  hanged  abundance  of  little  toys  and 
trinkets,  bring  the  offerings  of  many  votaries  in  return  for  the  fuccefs  given  to  their 
prayers  at  this  fhrine.  Under  the  fame  ched  in  which  the  incarnate  picture  was  depo- 
fited,  they  always  place  a fmall  filver  bafon,  in  order  to  receive  the  didillation  of  an 
holy  oil,  which  they  pretend  iffues  out  from  the  inclofed  image,  and  does  wonderful 
cures  in  many  didempers,  efpecially  thofe  affecting  the  eyes. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  rock  is  an  ancient  fepulchre  hollowed  in  the  firm  done.  The 
room  is  about  right  yards  fquare,  and  contains  in  its  fides  (as  I remember)  twelve  cheds 
for  corpfes.  Over  the  entrance  there  are  carved  fix  datues  as  big  as  the  life.  Handing 
in  three  niches,  two  in  each  niche.  At  the  pededals  of  the  datues  may  be  obferved  a few 
Greek  words,  which  as  far  as  1 was  able  to  difeern  them  in  their  prefent  obfeurity  are  as 
follows : 


ETOTCI#  - - 
IOTA^  APTe 
UlUIPCC  KAI 
npeirKr  itnh 

Under  the  jirji. 


4>I[AI 

n]  niRoc 

[K]AI  AOMNCINA 
TTNH 

Under  the  fecond. 


IOTA^AHMH 
TP  IOC  KA[IA[PI] 
AANH  rr[NH] 
IIANTAC  enOIQT[N] 

Vndrr  thr  third  nii.hr. 


A gentleman  in  our  company  and  rnyfelf  have  reafon  to  remember  this  place,  for  an 
efcapc  we  had  in  it.  A drunken  janizary  palling  under  the  window  where  we  were, 
chanced  to  have  a drop  of  wine  thrown  out  upon  his  ved.  Upon  which  innocent  pro- 
vocation, he  prefented  his  pidol  at  us  in  at  the  window  : had  it  gone  off,  it  mud  have 

been 
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been  fatal  to  one  or  both  of  us,  who  fate  next  the  place.  But  it  pleafed  God  to  reftrain 
his  fury.  This  evening  we  returned  again  to  Datnafcus. 

Monday,  May  3. — This  morning  we  went  to  fee  the  ftreet  called  Straight,  Acts  9.  1 1. 
It  is  about  half  a mile  in  length,  running  from  eaft  to  weft  through  the  city.  It  being 
narrow,  and  the  houfcs  jutting  out  in  feveral  places  on  both  Tides,  you  cannot  have  a 
clear  profpect  of  its  length  and  ftraightnefs.  In  this  ftreet  is  fhewn  the  houfe  of  Judas, 
with  whom  St.  Paul  lodged  ; and  in  the  fame  houfe  is  an  old  tomb,  faid  to  be  Ananias,'s ; 
but  how  he  Ihould  come  to  be  buried  here,  they  could  not  tell  us,  nor  could  we  guefs ; 
his  own  houfe  being  fhewn  us  in  another  place.  However,  the  Turks  have  a reverence 
for  this  tomb,  and  maintain  a lamp  always  burning  over  it. 

In  the  afternoon,  having  prefented  the  convent  with  ten  per  man  for  our  kind  recep- 
tion, we  took  our  leaves  of  Damafcus,  and  fliaped  our  courfe  for  Tripoli ; defigning  in 
the  way  to  fee  Balbeck,  and  the  cedars  of  Libanus.  In  order  to  this,  we  returned  the 
fame  way  by  which  we  came  ; and  crofting  the  river  Barrady  again  at  the  bridge  of 
Dummar,  came  to  a village  of  the  fame  name  a little  farther,  and  there  lodged  this 
night.  We  travelled  this  afternoon  three  hours. 

Tuefday,  May  4. — This  morning  we  left  our  old  road,  and  took  another  more 
northerly.  In  an  hour  and  a hall  we  came  to  a fmall  village  called  Sinie ; juft  by 
which,  is  an  ancient  ftru&ure  on  the  top  of  an  high  hill,  fuppofed  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Abel,  and  to  have  given  the  adjacent  country  in  old  times  the  name  of  Abilene. 
The  fratricide  alfo  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  committed  in  this  place.  The  tomb  is 
thirty  yards  long  ; and  yet  it  is  here  believed  to  have  been  but  juft  proportioned  to  the 
flature  of  him  who  was  buried  in  it.  Here  we  entered  into  a narrow  gut,  between  two 
fteep  rocky  mountains,  the  river  Barrady  running  at  the  bottom.  On  the  other  fide 
of  the  river  were  feveral  tall  pillars,  which  excited  our  curiofity,  to  go  and  take  a nearer 
view  of  them.  We  found  them  part  of  the  front  of  fome  ancient,  and  very  magnificent 
edifice,  but  of  what  kind  we  could  not  conjecture. 

We  continued  upon  the  banks  of  Barrady,  and  came  in  three  hours  to  a vil- 
lage called  Maday  ; and  in  two  hours  more  to  a fountain  called  Ayn  il  Hawra, 
where  we  lodged.  Our  whole  ftage  was  fomewhat  lefs  than  feven  hours  ; our  courfe 
near  north  weft.  &. 

Wedncfday,  May  5. — This  morning  we  palled  by  the  fountain  of  Barrady,  and  came 
in  an  hour  and  two  thirds  to  a village  called  Surgawich.  At  this  place  we  left  the 
narrow  valley,  in  which  we  had  travelled  ever  fmee  the  morning  before,  and  afeended  the 
mountain  on  the  left  hand.  Having  fpent  in  crofting  it  two  hours,  we  arrived  a fecond 
time  in  the  valley  of  Bocat ; here,  fteering  northerly  diredly  up  the  valley,  we  arrived 
in  three  hours  at  Balbeck.  Our  ftage  this  day  was  near  feven  hours,  and  our  courfe  near 
about  weft. 

At  Balbeck  we  pitched  at  a place  lefs  than  half  a mile  diftant  from  the  town,  eaft- 
ward,  near  a plentiful  and  delicious  fountain,  which  grows  immediately  into  a 
brook ; and  running  down  to  Balbeck,  adds  no  fmall  plealure  and  convenience  to  the 
place.  r. 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  out  to  fee  the  city.  But  we  thought  fit,  before  we 
entered,  to  get  licenfe  of  the  governor,  and  to  proceed  with  all  caution.  Being 
taught  this  neceffary  care  by  the  example  of  fome  worthy  Engiiih  gentlemen  of  our 
faffory,  who  vifiting  this  place  in  the  year  1689,  in  their  return  from  Jeruialem,  and 
fufpeCfmg  no  mifchief,  were  bafely  intrigued  by  the  people  here,  and  forced  to  redeem 
their  lives  at  a great  fum  of  money. 

Balbeck  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  or  City  of  the  Sun  j for  that  the 
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word  imports.  Its  prefent  Arab,  which  is  perhaps  its  moil  ancient  name,  inclines  to  the 
lame  importance.  For  Baal,  though  it  imports  all  idols  in  general,  of  whatfoever 
fex  or  condition,  yet  it  is  very  often  appropriated  to  the  fun,  the  fovereign  idol  of  this 
country. 

The  city  enjoys  a moll  delightful  and  commodious  (ituation  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
valley  of  Bocat.  It  is  of  a fquare  figure,  comparted  with  a tolerable  good  wall,  in 
which  are  tower  all  round  at  equal  diftances.  It  extends,  as  far  as  I could  guefs  by  the 
eye,  about  two  furlongs  on  a fide.  Its  houfes  within  are  all  of  the  meanelt  ftruclure, 
fuch  as  are  ufually  feen  in  Turkilh  villages. 

At  the  fouth  wed  fide  of  the  city  is  a noble  ruin,  being  the  only  curiofity  for  which 
this  place  is  wont  to  be  vifited.  It  was  anciently  a heathen  temple ; together  with 
fome  other  edifices  belonging  to  it,  all  truly  magnificent ; but  in  latter  times  thefe 
ancient  ftruQures  have  been  patched  and  pieced  up  with  feveral  other  buildings,  con- 
verting the  whole  into  a caftle,  under  which  name  it  goes  at  this  day.  The  adjecHtious 
buildings  are  of  no  mean  architecture,  but  yet  eafily  diitinguiihable  from  what  is  more 
' ancient. 

Coming  near  thefe  ruins,  the  firfl  thing  you  meet  with  is  a little  round  pile  of  building, 
all  of  marble.  It  is  encircled  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  very  beautiful, 
which  fupport  a cornice  that  runs  all  round  the  ftrudure,  of  no  ordinary  date  and 
beauty.  This  part  of  it  that  remains,  is  at  prefent  in  a very  tottering  condition, 
but  yet,  the  Greeks  ufe  it  for  a church  ; and  it  were  well  if  the  danger  of  its  falling, 
which  perpetually  threatens,  would  excite  thofe  people  to  ufe  a little  more  fervour 
in  their  prayers  than  they  generally  do ; the  Greeks  being  feemingly  the  mod 
undevout  and  negligent  at  their  divine  fervice  of  any  fort  of  people  in  the  chridian 
world. 

From  this  ruin  you  come  to  a large  firm  pile  of  building,  which  though  very  lofty  and 
compofed  of  huge  fquare  dones,  yet  I take  to  be  part  of  the  adjeditious  work  ; for  one 
fees  in  the  infidc  fome  fragments  of  images  in  the  walls  and  dones,  with  Roman  letters 
upon  them,  fet  the  wrong  way.  In  one  done  we  found  graven  mvls.  and  in  another 
line  mosc.  Through  this  pile  you  pafs  in  a dately  arched  walk  or  portico,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  paces  long,  which  leads  you  to  the  temple. 

The  temple  is  an  oblong  fquare,  in  breadth  thirty  two  yards,  and  in  length  fixty  four, 
of  which  eighteen  were  taken  up  by  the  ripsra^or  anti-temple  ; which  is  now  tumbled 
down,  the  pillars  being  broke  that  fudained  it.  The  body  of  the  temple,  which  now 
dands,  is  cncompafled  with  a noble  portico,  fupported  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  medfuring  fix  feet  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  forty-five  feet  in 
height,  confiding  all  of  three  dones  a piece.  The  didance  of  the  pillars  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  wall  of  the  temple,  is  nine  feet.  Of  thefe  pillars  there  are  four- 
teen on  each  fide  of  the  temple  and  eight  at  the  end,  counting  the  comer  pillars  in 
both  numbess. 

On  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  there  runs  all  round  a dately  architrave,  and  cornice 
rarely  carved.  The  portico  is  covered  with  large  dones  hollowed  arch-wife,  extending 
between  the  columns  and  the  wall  of  the  temple.  In  the  center  of  each  done  is 
carved  the  figure  of  fome  one  or  other  of  the  heathen  gods  or  goddefles,  or  heroes. 

I remember  amongd  the  red  a Ganymede,  and  the  eagle  flying  away  with  him,  fo 
lively  done,  that  it  excellently  reprefented  the  fenfe  of  that  verle  in  Martial, 


lllzfum  timidii  unguibu*  tuefit  csu*. 
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The  gate  of  the  temple  is  twenty-one  feet  wide ; but  how  high  could  not  be 
meafured,  it  being  in  part  filled  up  with  rubbilh.  It  is  moulded  and  beautified  all 
round  with  exquifite  fculpture.  On  the  nethermoft  fide  of  the  portal,  is  carved  a 
Fame  hovering  over  the  head  as  you  enter,  and  extending  its  wings  two  thirds  of  the 
breadth  of  the  gate ; and  on  each  fide  of  the  eagle  is  deferibed  a Fame  likewife  upon 
the  wing.  The  eagle  carries  in  its  pounces  a caduceus,  and  in  his  beak  the  ftring3  or 
ribbons  coming  from  the  ends  of  two  feftoons,  whole  other  ends  arc  held  and  fup- 
ported  on  each  fide  by  the  two  Fames.  The  whole  feetned  to  be  a piece  of  admirable 
fculpture. 

The  meafure  of  the  temple  within,  is  forty  yards  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth.  In  its  walls  all  round  are  two  rows  ol  pilafters,  one  above  the  other  j and 
between  the  pilafters  are  niches,  which  feem  to  have  been  defigned  for  the  recep- 
tion of  idols.  Of  thefe  pilafters,  there  are  eight  in  a row,  on  each  fide ; and  of 
the  niches  nine. 

About  eight  yards  diftancc  from  jhc  upper  end  of  the  temple.  Hands  part  of  two 
fine  channelled  pillars ; which  feem  to  have  made  a partition  in  that  place,  and  to 
have  fupported  a canopy  over  the  throne  of  the  chief  idol,  whole  ftation  appears  to  have 
been  in  a large  niche  at  this  end.  On  that  part  of  the  partition  which  remains,  are  to  be 
feen  carvings  in  relievo,  reprefenting  Neptune,  tritons,  fifties,  fea-gods,  Arion  and  his 
dolphin,  and  other  marine  figures.  The  covering  of  the  whole  fabrick  is  totally 
broken  down,  but  yet  this  I muft  fay  of  the  whole,  as  it  now  Hands,  that  it  ftrikes  the 
mind  with  an  air  of  greatnefs  beyond  any  thing  that  I ever  faw  before,  and  is  an  emi- 
nent proof  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  architecture. 

About  fifty  yards  diftant  from  the  temple,  is  a row  of  Corinthian  pillars,  very  great 
and  lofty  ; with  a moft  ftately  architrave  and  cornice  at  top.  This  fpeaks  itfelf  to  have 
been  part  of  fome  very  auguft  pile,  but  what  one  now  fees  of  it  is  but  juft  enough  to 
give  a regret  that  there  fhould  be  no  more  of  it  remaining. 

. Here  is  another  curiofity  of  this  place,  which  a man  had  need  be  well  allured  of  his 
credit  before  he  ventures  to  relate,  left  he  Ihould  be  thought  to  (train  the  privilege  of  a 
traveller  too  far.  That  which  1 mean  is  a large  piece  of  the  old  wall  Or  riif/foA©*, 
which  encompalfed  all  thefe  ftruftures  laft  deferibed.  A wall  made  of  fuch  monftrous 
great  (tones,  that  the  natives  hereabouts  (as  it  is  ufual  in  things  of  this  (trange  nature) 
aferibe  it  to  the  architedturc  of  the  devil.  Three  of  the  (tones,  which  were  larger  than 
the  reft,  we  took  the  pains  to  meafure,  and  found  them  to  extend  fixty-one  yards  in 
length ; one  twenty-one,  the  other  two  each  twenty  yards.  In  deepnefs  they  were 
four  yards  each,  and  in  breadth  of  the  fame  dimenfion.  Thefe  three  (tones  lay  in  one 
and  the  fame  row,  end  to  end.  The  reft  of  the  wall  was  made  alfo  of  great  (tones, 
but  none  1 think,  fo  great  9s  thefe.  That  which  added  to  the  wonder  was,  that  thefe 
ltones  were  lifted  up  into  the  wall,  more  than  twenty  foot  from  the  ground. 

In  the  fide  of  a fmall  afeent,  on  the  eaft  part  of  the  town,  ftood  an  old  fingle  column 
of  the  Tufcan  order,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  yards  high,  and  one  yard  and  a half  in 
diameter.  It  had  a channel  cut  in  its  fide  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ; from  whence 
we  judged  it  might  have  been  erected  for  the  fake  of  raifing  water. 

At  our  return  to  our  tents,  we  were  a little  perplexed  by  the  fervants  of  the  mofolem, 
about  our  caphar.  We  were  contented  at  laft  to  judge  it  at  ten  per  Frank,  and  five  per 
fervant,  rather  than  we  would  engage  in  a long  difpute  at  fuch  a place  as  this. 

Near  the  place  where  we  were  lodged  was  an  old  mofque,  and  (as  I laid  before)  a 
fine  fountain.  This  latter  had  been  anciently  beautified  with  fome  handfome  ftone- 
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work  round  it,  which  was  now  almoft  ruined ; however,  it  afforded  us  this  imperfeft 

infcription : 

n«£o^ecxKncTociifflasf 
BA€JI€I^AeAOl££^Cd?PCCT€KKINe0JJ 
3fl?TC0NIIAE&fX"ClCCXIBI0CTG  M£EAC 
•YACOTTCNYN-PeCTlIfflEMONII  O AY 
rxxaice  e o^orcmoro  aorancKono?. 

Thurtiay,  May  6. — Early  this  morning  we  departed  from  Balbeck,  dire&ing  our 
courfe  llraight  acrofs  the  valley.  As  we  paffed  by  the  walls  of  the  city,  we  oblervod 
many  ftones  infcribed  with  Roman  letters  and  names  ; but  all  confufed,  and  feme 
placed  upfide  down  : which  demonftrates  that  the  materials  of  the  walls  were  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city. 

In  one  place  we  found  thefe  letters,  rmiptitvepr,  in  other  thefe,  vari — ; in 
another,  neris  ; in  others  lvcil — , and  severj,  and  celnae,  and  firm!  ; all 
which  ferve  only  to  denote  the  refort  which  the  Romans  had  to  this  place  in  ancient 
times. 

In  one  hour  we  paffed  by  a village  called  Te  ad  ; and  in  ah  hour  more  went  to  fee 
an  old  monumental  pillar,  a little  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road.  It  was  nineteen 
yards  high,  and  five  feet  in  diameter  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  had  a table  for  an 
infcription  on  its  north  fide,  but  the  letters  are  now  perfectly  erafed.  In  one  hour 
more  we  reached  the  other  fide  of  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Anti-Libanus. 

We  immediately  afeended  the  mountain,  and  in  two  hours  came  to  a large  cavity 
between  the  hills,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a lake  called  by  its  old  Greek  name, 

Litnone.  It  is  about  three  furlongs  over,  and  derives  its  waters  from  the  melting  of 
the  fnow.  By  this  lake  our  guides  would  have  bad  us  (laid  all  night ; affuring  us 
that  if  we  went  up  higher  in  the  mountains,  we  Ihould  be  forced  to  lie  amongft  the  ‘ 
fnow : but  we  ventured  that,  preferring  a cold  lodging,  before  an  unwholefome  one. 

Having  afeended  one  hour,  we  arrived  at  the  fitow ; and  proceeding  amongft  it  for  one 
hour  and  a half  more,  we  then  chofe  out  as  warm  a place  as  we  could  find  in  fo  high  a 
region  ; and  there  we  lodged  this  night  upon  the  very  top  of  Libanus.  Our  w hole 
ftage  this  day  was  feven  hours  and  a half. 

Libanus  is  in  this  part  free  from  rocks,  and  only  rifes  and  falls  with  fmall,  eafy  un- 
evennefs,  for  feveral  hours  riding  ; but  is  perfectly  barren  and  defolate.  The  ground, 
where  not  concealed  by  the  fnow,  appeared  to  be  covered  with  a fort  of  white  Hates  thin 
and  fmooth.  The  chief  benefit  it  ferves  for,  is,  that  by  its  exceeding  height,  it  proves  a 
confervatory  for  abundance  of  (now,  which  thawing  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  affords 
fupplics  of  water  to  the  rivers  and  fountains  in  the  valleys  below.  We  faw  in  the 
fnow,  prints  of  the  feet  of  feveral  wild  beads,  which  are  the  foie  proprietors  of  thefe  . 

upper  parts  of  the  mountains. 

Friday,  May  7. — The  next  morning  we  went  four  hours  almoft  perpetually  upon 
deep  fiiow ; which,  being  frozen,  bore  us  and  our  horfes ; and  then  defeending  for 
about  one  hour,  came  to  a fountain  called,  from  the  name  of  an  adjacent  village.  Ay  11 
il  Hadude.  By  this  time  we  were  got  into  a milder  and  better  region. 

Here  was  the  place  where  we  were  to  ftrike  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  go  to  Cano- 
bine  and  the  Cedars.  And  fome  of  us  went  upon  this  delign,  whilft  the  reft  chofe 
father  to  go  directly  for  Tripoli,  to  which  we  had  not  now  above  four  hours.  We  took 
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with  us  a guide,  who  pretended  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  way  to  Canobine ; but 
he  proved  an  ignorant  direflor ; and  after  he  had  led  us  about  lor  feveral  hours  in 
intricate  and  untrodden  mazes  amongft  the  mountains,  finding  him  perfectly  at  a lofs, 
we  were  forced  to  forfake  our  intended  vifit  for  the  prefent,  and  to  fteer  direflly  for 
Tripoli;  where  we  arrived  late  at  night,  and  were  again  entertained  by  our  worthy 
friends,  Mr.  conful  I fallings  and  Mr.  Filher,  with  their  wonted  friendlhip  and 
generofity. 

Saturday,  May  8.— In  the  afternoon  Mr.  conful  Haltings  carried  us  to  fee  the  caftle 
of  Tripoli.  It  is  pleafantly  fituatc  on  a hill,  commanding  the  city ; but  has  neither  arms 
nor  ammunition  in  it,  and  ferves  rather  for  a prifon  than  a garrifon.  There  was  Ihut  up 
in  it  at  this  time  a poor  chriftian  prifoner,  called  Sheck  Eunice,  a Maronite.  He  was 
one  that  had  formerly  renounced  his  faith,  and  lived  for  many  years  in  the  Mahometan 
religion ; but  in  his  declining  age,  he  both  retraced  his  apolfacy,  and  died  to  atone  for 
it ; for  he  was  impaled  by  order  of  the  bafla  two  days  after  we  left  Tripoli.  This 
punilhment  of  impaling  is  commonly  executed  amongll  the  Turks  for  crimes  of  the 
highelt  degree ; and  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatelt  indignities  and  barbarities  that  can 
be  offered  to  human  nature.  The  execution  is  done  in  this  manner.  They  take  a poll 
of  about  the  bignefs  of  a man’s  leg,  and  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  make  it  very  lharp 
at  one  end.  This  they  lay  upon  the  back  of  the  criminal,  ana  force  him  to  carry  it  to 
the  place  of  execution ; imitating  herein  the  old  Roman  cuftom,  of  compelling  male* 
factors  to  bear  their  crofs.  Bring  arrived  at  the  fatal  place,  they  thrull  in  the  flake  at 
the  fundament  of  the  perfon  who  is  the  miferable  fubjecl  of  this  doom ; and  then  taking 
him  by  the  legs,  draw  on  his  body  upon  it,  until  the  point  of  the  ftake  appears  at  his 
fhoulders.  After  this  they  eredt  the  ftake,  and  fallen  it  in  a hole  dug  in  the  ground. 
The  criminal,  fitting  in  this  pofture  upon  it,  remains  not  only  Hill  alive,  but  alfo  drinks, 
fmokes,  and  talks,  as  one  perfectly  fenfible  ; and  thus  fome  have  continued  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  But  generally  after  the  tortured  wretch  has  remained  in  this  deplorable 
and  ignominious  pofture  an  hour  or  two,  foine  one  of  the  llanders-by  is  permitted  to 
give  nim  a gracious  llab  to  the  heart ; fo  putting  an  end  to  his  unexprelfible 
mifery. 

Sunday,  May  9. — Defpairing  of  any  other  opportunity,  I made  another  attempt  this 
day  to  fee  thd  Cedars  and  Canobine.  Having  gone  for  three  hours  acrofs  the  plain  of 
Tripoli,  I arrived  at  the  foot  of  Libanus  ; and  from  thence  continually  afeending,  not 
without  great  fatigue,  came  in  four  hours  and  a half  to  a fmall  village  called  Eden,  and 
in  two  hours  and  a half  more  to  the  Cedars. 

The  noble  trees  grow  amongll  the  fnow  near  the  higheft  part  of  I.ebanon;  and  are 
remarkable  as  well  for  their  own  age  and  largencfe,  as  for  thofe  frequent  allufions  made 
to  them  in  the  word  of  God.  Here  are  fome  of  them  very  old,  and  of  a prodigious 
bulk ; and  others  younger  of  a fmaller  fize.  Of  the  former  I could  reckon  up  only 
lixteen  ; and  the  latter  are  very  numerous.  1 meafured  one  of  the  largeft,  and  found 
it  twelve  yards  fix  inches  in  girt,  and  yet  found ; and  thirty-feven  yards  in  the  fpread 
of  its  boughs.  At  about  five  or  fix  yards  from  the  ground,  it  was  divided  into  live 
limbs,  each  of  which  was  equal  to  a great  tree. 

After  about  half  an  hour  fpent  in  furveying  this  place,  the  clouds  began  to  thicken, 
and  to  fly  along  upon  the  ground,  which  fo  obfeured  the  road,  that  my  guide  was  very 
much  at  a lofs  to  find  our  way  back  again.  We  rambled  about  for  feven  hours  thus 
bewildered,  which  gave  me  no  frnall  fear  of  being  forced  to  fpend  one  night  more  at 
l.ibanus.  But  at  laft,  after  a long  exercife  of  pains  and  patience,  we  arrived  at  the 
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way  that  goes  down  to  Canobine ; where  I arrived  by  that  time  it  was  dark, 
and  found  a kind  reception,  anfwerable  to  the  great  need  I had  of  it,  after  fo  long 
a fatigue. 

Canobine  is  a convent  of  the  Maronites,  and  the  feat  of  the  patriarch,  who  is  at 
prefent  F.  Stephanus  Edenenfis,  a perfon  of  great  learning  and  humanity.  It  is  a very 
mean  dru&ure,  but  its  fituation  is  admirably  adapted  for  retirement  and  devotion  ; for 
there  is  a very  deep  rupture  in  the  fide  of  Libanus,  running  at  lead  feven  hours  travel 
diredly  up  into  the  mountain.  It  is  on  both  Tides  exceeding  deep  and  high, 
cloathed  with  fragrant  greens  from  top  to  bottom,  and  every  where  refrefhed  with 
fountains,  falling  down  from  the  rocks  in  pleafant  cafcades ; the  ingenious  work  of 
Nature.  Thefe  dreams,  all  uniting  at  the  bottom,  make  a full  and  rapid  torrent,  whofc 
agreeable  murmuring  is  heard  all  over  the  place,  and  adds  no  fmall  plcafure  to  it. 
Canobine  is  feated  on  the  north  fide  of  this  chafm,  on  the  deep  of  the  mountain,  at 
about  the  mid-way  between  the  top  and  the  bottom.  It  dands  at  the  mouth  of  a great 
cave,  having  a few  fmall  rooms  fronting  outward,  that  enjoy  the  light  of  the  fun  ; the 
red  are  all  under  ground.  I;  had  for  its  founder  the  emperor  Theodofius  the  Great, 
and  though  it  has  been  feveral  times  rebuilt,  yet  the  patriarch  allured  me,  the  church 
was  of  the  primitive  foundation.  But  whoever  built  it,  it  is  a mean  fabric,  and  no 
great  credit  to  its  founder.  It  dands  in  the  grot,  but  fronting  outwards  receives  a little 
fight  from  that  fide.  In  the  lame  fide  there  were  alfo  hanged  in  the  wall  two  fmall 
bells,  to  call  the  monks  to  their  devotions ; a privilege  allowed  no  where  elfe  in  this 
country;  nor  would  they  be  differed  here  but  that  the  Turks  are  far  enough  off  from 
the  hearing  of  them. 

The  valley  of  Canobine  was  anciently  (as  it  well  deferves)  very  much  reforted  to  for 
religious  retirement.  You  fee  here  dill  hermitages,  cells,  monaderies,  almod  without 
number.  There  is  not  any  little  part  of  rock  that  jets  out  upon  the  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  you  generally  fee  fome  little  ft  ru  dure  upon  it  for  the  reception  of  monks  and 
hermits  ; though  few  or  none  of  them  are  now  inhabited. 

Monday,  May  i o. — After  dinner  I took  my  leave  of  the  patriarch,  and  returned  to 
Tripoli.  I deered  my  conrfe  down  by  a narrow  oblique  path,  cut  in  the  fide  of  the 
rupture,  and  found  it  three  hours  before  I got  clear  of  the  mountain,  and  three  more 
afterwards  before  I came  to  Tripoli. 

Tuefday,  May  it. — This  day  we  took  our  leaves  of  our  worthy  Tripoli  friends,  in 
order  to  return  for  Aleppo.  We  had  fome  debate  with  ourfelvcs,  whether  we  (hould 
take  the  fame  way  which  we  came  when  outward-bound,  or  a new  one  by  Emiffa 
Hempfe  and  Hamal.  But  we  had  notice  of  fome  didurbances  upon  this  latter 
road  ; fo  we  contented  ourfelves  to  return  by  the  fame  way  we  came ; for  having  had 
enough  by  this  time  both  of  the  pleafure  and  of  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  we  were 
willing  to  put  an  end  to  both,  the  neared  and  fpeedied  way.  Ail  that  occurred  to  us 
new,  in  thefe  days  travel,  was  a particular  way  ufed  by  the  country  people  in 
gathering  their  corn ; it  being  now  harved  time.  They  plucked  it  up  by  handfuls  from 
the  roots  ; leaving  the  mod  fruitful  fields  as  naked  as  if  nothing  had  ever  grown  on 
them.  This  was  their  practice  in  all  places  of  the  Ead  that  I have  feen ; and  the  reafon 
is,  that  they  may  lofe  none  of  their  draw,  which  is  generally  very  (hort,  and  neceffary 
for  the  fudenance  of  their  cattle ; no  hay  being  here  made.  I mention  this  becaufe  it 
feems  to  give  light  to  that  exprellion  of  the  Pfalmid,  ps.  1 29.  6,  ‘ Which  withereth 
before  it  be  plucked  up,’  where  there  feems  to  be  a manifed  allufion  to  this  cudom. 
Our  new  tr inflation  renders  this  place  otherwife ; but  in  fo  doing  it  differs  from  mod, 
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or  all  other  copies ; and  here  we  may  truly  fay,  the  old  is  the  better.  There  is, 
indeed,  mention  of  a mower  in  the  next  verfe ; but  then  it  is  fuch  a mower  as  fills  not 
his  hand ; which  confirms  rather  than  weakens  the  preceding  interpretation. 

Returning,  therefore,  by  our  former  ftages,  without  any  notable  alteration  or  occur- 
rence, we  came  in  eight  days  to  the  Honey  Kane  ; at  which  place  we  found  many  of 
our  Aleppine  friends ; who,  having  heard  of  our  drawing  homeward,  were  come  to 
meet  us,  and  welcome  us  home.  Having  dined  together,  and  congratulated  each  other 
upon  our  happy  re-union,  we  went  onward  the  fame  evening  to  Aleppo. 

Thus,  by  God’s  infinite  mercy  and  prote&ion,  wre  were  reftored  all  in  fafety  to  our 
refpeclive  habitations.  And  here,  before  I conclude,  I cannot  but  take  notice  of  one 
thing  more,  which  I fhould  eameflly  recommend  to  the  devout  and  grateful  remem- 
brance of  every  perfon  engaged  in  this  pilgrimage,  viz.  that  amongft  fo  great  a com- 
pany as  w'e  were,  amidft  fuch  a multiplicity  of  dangers  and  cafualties,  fuch  variety  of 
food,  airs,  and  lodgings  (very  often  none  of  the  bell),  there  was  no  one  of  us  that  came 
to  any  ill  accident  throughout  our  whole  travels ; and  only  one  that  fell  fick  by  the 
confequences  of  the  journey  after  our  return  ; which  I efteem  the  lefs  diminution  to  fo 
fingular  a mercy,  in  regard  that  amongft  fo  many  of  my  dear  friends  and  fellow 
travellers,  it  fell  to  my  own  fhare  to  be  the  fufferer. 

Ac£a  0iv. 


Since  the  Book  was  printed  off,  the  two  following  Letters,  relating  to  the  fame  Subject, 
were  communicated  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ojhorn,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  ; to  whom 
they  were  font  by  the  Author,  in  anfwcr  to  fame  Quejtions  propofed  by  him. 

Sir, 

I RECEIVED  yours  of  June  27,  1698,  and  returned  you  an  anfwcr  to  it  in  brief, 
about  three  months  fince ; promifing  to  fupply  what  was  then  wanting  at  fome  other 
opportunity;  which  promife  I lhall  now  makegood.  You  defired  an  account  of  the 
Turks,  and  of  our  way  of  living  amongft  them.  As  to  the  former,  it  would  fill  a 
volume  to  write  my  whole  thoughts  about  them.  I lhall  only  tell  you  at  prefent,  that 
I think  they  are  very  far  from  agreeing  with  that  character  which  is  given  of  them  in 
Chriftendom  ; efpccially  for  their  exaft  juftice,  veracity,  and  other  mortal  virtues : upon 
account  of  which  1 have  fometimes  heard  them  mentioned  with  very  extravagant 
commendations,  as  though  they  far  exceeded  chriftian  nations.  But  I mull  profefs 
myfelf  of  another  opinion ; for  the  chriftian  religion,  how  much  foever  we  live  below 
the  true  fpirit  and  excellency  of  it,  mull  ftill  be  allowed  to  di/cover  fo  much  power  upon 
the  minds  of  it’s  profeflbrs,  as  to  raife  them  far  above  the  level  of  a Turkilh 
virtue.  It  is  a maxim  that  I have  often  heard  from  our  merchants,  that  a Turk 
will  always  cheat  when  he  can  find  an  opportunity.  Friendfhip,  generofity,  and 
wit  (in  the  Englilh  notion),  and  delightful  convcrfe,  and  all  the  qualities  of  a refined 
and  ingenuous  fpirit,  are  perfect  ftrangers  to  their  minds ; though  in  traffic  and  worldly 
negociations,  they  are  acute  enough ; and  are  able  to  carry  the  accounts  of  a large 
commerce  in  their  heads,  without  the  help  of  books,  by  a natural  arithmetic, 
improved  by  cuftom  and  neceffity.  Their  religion  is  framed  to  keep  up  great  outward 
gravity  and  folemnity,  without  begetting  the  lcaft  good  dnetbre  of  wifdom  or  virtue 
in  the  mind.  You  lhall  have  them  at  their  hours  of  prayer  (which  are  four  a 
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day  always)  addrefling  themfelves  to  their  devotions  with  the  moft  Solemn  and  critical 
walhings,  always  in  the  moft  public  places,  where  moft  people  are  palling;  with  moft 
lowly  and  moll  regular  proftrations,  and  a hollow  tone  ; which  are,  among!)  them,  the 
great  excellencies  of  prayer.  I have  feen  them  in  an  affected  charity,  give  money  to 
bird-catchers  (who  make  a trade  of  it)  to  reftore  the  poor  captives  to  their  natural 
liberty,  and  at  the  fame  time  hold  their  own  (laves  in  the  heavieft  bondage.  And  at  other 
times  they  will  buy  flelh  to  relieve'  indigent  dogs  and  cats ; and  yet  curfe  you 
with  famine  and  peftilcncc,  and  all  the  moft  hideous  execrations : in  which  way  thefe 
Eaftern  nations  have  certainly  the  moft  exquiftte  rhetoric  of  any  people  upon  earth. 
They  know  hardly  any  pleai'ure  but  that  of  the  fixth  fenfe.  And  yet  with  all  this,  they 
are  incredibly  conceited  of  their  own  religion,  and  contemptuous  of  that  of  others  ; 
which  I take  to  be  the  great  artifice  of  the  Devil,  in  order  to  keep  them  his  own.  They 
are  a perfect  vifible  comment  upon  our  bleffed  Lord’s  defcription  of  the  Jewifli  pha- 
rifees.  In  a word,  lull,  arrogance,  covetoufnefs,  and  the  moft  exquifite  hypocrify  com- 
pleat  their  character.  The  only  thing  that  ever  1 could  obferve  to  commend  in  them, 
is  the  outward  decency  of  their  carriage,  the  profound  refpect  they  pay  to  religion  and 
to  every  thing  relating  to  it,  and  their  great  temperance  and  frugality.  The 
deamefs  of  any  thing  is  no  motive  in  Turkey,  though  it  be  in  England,  to  bring 
it  into  falhion. 

As  for  our  living  amongft  them,  it  is  with  all  polCblc  quiet  and  fafcty,  and  that  is  all 
We  defire,  their  converfation  being  not  in  the  leaft  entertaining.  Our  delights  are 
among  ourfclves ; and  here  being  more  than  forty  of  us,  we  never  want  a moft  friendly 
and  pleafant  converfation.  Our  way  of  life  refembles,  in  fome  meafure,  the  acade- 
mical. We  live  in  feparate  fquares,  Ihut  up  every  night  after  the  manner  of  col- 
leges. We  begin  the  day  conftantly,  as  you  do,  with  prayers ; and  have  our  fet 
times  for  bufmels,  meals,  and  recreations.  In  the  winter  we  hunt  in  the  moft  delightful 
campaign  twice  a week ; and  in  the  fummer  go  as  often  to  divert  ourfelves  under  our 
tents,  with  bowling  and  other  exercifes ; fo  that  you  fee  we  want  not  divertifements,  and 
thefe  all  innocent  and  manly.  In  fhort,  it  Ls  my  real  opinion,  that  there  is  not  a focicty 
out  of  England  that,  for  all  good  and  definable  qualities,  may  be  compared  to  this. 
But  enough  of  this  confufion,  which  I would  have  fhortened  and  put  in  belter  order  if 
1 had  time. 

March  to,  1 698-9. 

Sir, 

AS  for  your  queftions  about  Gehazi’s  pofterity,  and  the  Greek  excommunications,  I 
have  little  to  anfwer  ; but  yet  I hope  enough  to  give  you  and  your  friend  fatisfatlion. 
When  1 was  in  the  Holy  Land,  I faw  feveral  that  laboured  under  Gehazi’s 
diftemper,  but  none  that  could  pretend  to  derive  his  pedigree  from  that  perfon.  Some 
of  them  were  poor  enough  to  be  his  relations,  particularly  at  Sichem  (now  Naplofu) 
there  were  no  lefs  than  ten  (the  fame  number  that  was  cleanfed  by  our  Saviour  not  far 
from  the  fame  place)  that  came  a begging  to  us  at  one  time.  Their  manner  is  to  come 
with  fruall  buckets  in  their  hands,  to  receive  the  alms  of  the  charitable ; their  touch 
being  Hill  held  infectious,  or  at  leaft  unclean.  The  diftemper,  as  I faw  it  in  them,  was 
very  different  from  what  1 have  feen  it  in  England  ; for  it  not  only  defiles  the  whole 
furface  of  the  body  with  a foul  feurf,  but  alfo  deforms  the  joints  of  the  body,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  wrifts  and  ancles  ; making  them  fwell  with  a gouty  fcronilous  fub- 
Uance,  very  loathfomc  to  look  upon.  I thought  their  legs  refembled  thofe  of  old 
battered  buries,  fuch  as  are  often  feen  in  drays  in  England.  The  whole  diftemper, 
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indeed,  as  it  there  appeared,  was  fo  noifome  that  it  might  well  pafs  for  the  utmoft  cor- 
ruption of  the  human  body  on  this  fide  the  grave.  And  certainly  the  infpired  pen-men 
could  not  have  found  out  a litter  emblem,  whereby  to  exprefs  the  uncleannefs  and 
odioufnefs  of  vice.  But  to  return  to  Gehazi : it  is  no  wonder  if  the  defcent  from  him 
be  by  time  obfcured,  feeing  the  bell  of  the  Jews,  at  this  time  of  day,  are  at  a lofs  to  make 
out  their  genealogies.  But  befides,  1 fee  no  neceffity  in  fcripture  for  his  lines  being 
perpetuated.  The  term  (for  ever)  is,  you  know,  often  taken  in  a limited  fenfe  in  holy 
writ,  of  which  the  defignation  of  Phineas’s  family  to  the  priefthood,  Numb. 
25.  13,  may  fervefor  an  inllance.  His  pofterity  was,  you  know,  cut  entirely  off 
from  the  priefthood,  and  that  transferred  to  Eli  (who  was  one  of  another  line)  about  300 
years  after. 

I have  enquired  of  a Greek  pried,  a man  not  deftitute  either  of  fenfe  or  probity, 
about  your  other  queftion.  He  politively  affirmed  it,  and  produced  an  inllance  of  his 
own  knowledge  in  confirmation  of  it.  He  faid,  that  about  fifteen  years  ago,  a certain 
Greek  departed  this  life  without  abfolution,  being  under  the  guilt  of  a crime  which 
involved  him  in  the  fentence  of  excommunication,  but  unknown  to  the  church.  He 
had  chriftian  burial  given  him  ; and  about  ten  years  after,  a fon  of  his  dying,  they  had 
occafion  to  open  the  ground  near  where  his  body  was  laid,  in  order  to  bury  his  fon  by 
him,  by  which  means  they  difeovered  his  body  as  entire  as  when  it  was  firft  laid  in 
the  grave.  The  fhroud  was  rotted  away,  and  the  body  naked  and  black,  but  perfe&ly 
found.  Report  of  this  being  brought  to  the  bilhop,  he  immediately  fufpefled  the 
caufe  of  it ; and  fent  feveral  priefts  (of  whom  the  relator  was  one)  to  pray  for  the  foul 
of  the  departed,  and  to  abfolve  him  at  his  grave ; which  they  had  no  lboner  done,  but 
(as  the  relator  goes  on)  the  body  inftantly  dilTolved  and  fell  into  dull  like  flacked 
lime,  and  fo  (well  fatisfied  with  the  effect  of  their  abfolution)  they  departed.  This 
was  delivered  to  me  vtrbo  facerdotii.  The  man  had  hard  fortune  not  to  die  in  the 
Romilh  communion,  for  then  his  body  being  found  fo  entire,  would  nave  entitled  him 
to  faintlhip ; for  the  Romanifts,  as  I have  both  heard  and  feen,  are  wont  to  find  out 
and  maintain  the  relics  of  faints  by  this  token.  And  the  fame  fign,  which  p oves  an 
anathema  maranatba  amongll  the  Greeks,  demonllrates  a faint  amongll  the  papifts  ; 
perhaps  both  equally  in  the  right. 

April  12, 1700. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THF.  AUTHOR’S  JOURNEY  FROM  ALEPPO  TO  THE 
RIVER  EUPHRATES,  THE  CITY  BEER,  AND  TO  MESOPOTAMIA. 

WE  fet  out  from  Aleppo,  April  17,  1699,  and  ftcering  eall-north-eaft,  fomewhat 
lefs,  we  came  in  three  hours  and  a half  to  Surbals. 

Tuefday,  April  18. — We  came  in  three  hours  and  a half  to  Bezay,  palling  by  Bab, 
where  there  is  a good  aquedudl  Dyn  il  Daab*,  to  which  you  defeend  by  about  thirty 
Heps;  and  Lediff,  a pleafant  village.  Ourcourfe  thus  far  was  eaft  and  by  north.  In 
the  afternoon  we  advanced  three  hours  further,  courfe  north  eaft,  to  an  old  ruined  place, 
formerly  of  fome  confideration,  called  Acamy ; it  is  fituated  in  the  wildemefs  on 
a hill  encompaffed  by  a valley  ; it  was  large,  and  had  the  footfteps  of  fome  fymmetry, 
good  walls  and  buildings. 

• The  diilriti  of  Daab. 

Wednefday, 
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Wednefday,  April  19. — We  went  call  and  by  north,  and  in  four  hours  arrived  at 
Bainbych.  This  place  has  no  remnants  of  its  ancient  greatnefs  but  its  walls,  which 
may  be  traced  all  round,  and  cannot  be  lefs  than  three  miles  in  compafs.  Several  frag- 
ments of  them  remain  on  theeaft  fide,  efpecially  at  the  call  gate  ; and  another  piece  of 
eighty  yards  long,  with  towers  of  large  fquare  ftone  extremely  well  built.  On  the 
north  fide  I found  a ftone  with  the  bulls  of  a man  and  woman,  large  as  the  life  ; and 
under,  two  eagles  carved  on  it.  Not  far  from  it,  on  the  fide  of  a large  well,  was  fixed 
a ftone  with  three  figures  carved  on  it,  in  baflo  relievo.  They  were  two  fyrens,  which 
twining  their  fifliy  tails  together,  made  a feat,  on  which  was  placed  fitting  a naked 
woman,  her  arms  and  the  fyrens  on  each  fide  mutually  entwined. 

On  the  weft  fide  is  a deep  pit  of  about  1 00  yards  diameter.  It  was  low,  and  had 
now  water  in  it,  and  feemed  to  have  had  great  buildings  all  round  it,  with  the 
pillars  and  ruins  of  which  it  is  now'  in  part  filled  up;  but  not  fo  much  but  that  there 
was  ftill  water  in  it.  Here  are  a multitude  of  fubterraneous  aquedutks  brought  to  this 
city  ; the  people  artefted  no  fewer  than  fifty.  You  can  ride  no  where  about  the  city 
without  feeing  them.  We  pitched  by  one  about  a quarter  of-  a mile  eaft  of  the  city, 
which  yields  a fine  ftreant ; and,  emptying  itfelf  into  a valley,  waters  it,  and  makes  it 
extremely  fruitful.  Here,  perhaps,  were  the  paftures  of  the  beads  defigned  for  facri- 
fices.  Here  are  now  only  a few  poor  inhabitants,  though  anciently  all  the  north  fide 
was  well  inhabited  by  Saracens,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  remains  of  a noble  mofque  and  a 
bagnio  a little  without  the  walls.  We  were  here  vifited  by  a company  of  Begdelics, 
who  were  incamped  fome  hours  further  towards  Euphrates,  having  about  1000 
horfe  there. 

Thurfday,  April  20. — For  avoiding  the  Begdelies,  we  hired  a guide,  who  conducted 
us  a by-way.  We  travelled  north-north-eaft,  over  a defert  ground,  and  came  in  three 
hours  to  a fmall  rivulet  called  Sejour,  which  falls  into  the  Euphrates  about  three  hours 
below  Jerabolus.  In  about  two  hours  more  we  came  to  a line  fruitful  plain,  covered 
with  extraordinary  com,  lying  between  the  hills  and  the  river  Euphrates.  In  about  an 
hour  and  a half’s  travelling  through  this  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  came  to 
Jerabolus.  This  place  is  of  a femicircular  figure,  its  flat  fide  lying  on  the  banks  of 
Euphrates  ; on  that  fide  it  has  a high  long  mount,  clofe  by  the  water,  very  deep.  It 
was  anciently  built  upon  (and  at  one  end  of  it  1 faw  fragments  of)  very  large  pillars,  a 
yard  and  a half  diameter,  and  capitals  and  cornices  well  carved.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mount  was  carved  on  a large  ftone  a beaft  refembling  a lion,  with  a bridle  in  his  mouth, 
and  I believe  anciently  a perfon  fitting  on  it ; but  the  ftone  is  in  that  part  now  broke 
away ; the  tail  of  the  beaft  was  couped. 

Round  about  this  place  are  high  banks  call  up,  and  there  is  the  footfteps  of  walls  on 
them.  The  gates  feem  to  have  been  well  built;  the  whole  was  2250  paces,  that  is 
yards,  in  circumference.  The  river  is  here  as  large  as  the  Thames  at  London ; a long 
bullet-gun  could  not  flioot  a ball  over  it,  but  it  dropt  into  the  water.  Here  is  found  a 
large  ferpent,  which  has  legs  and  claws,  called  Woralla.  I was  told  by  a Turk,  that  a 
little  below  this  place,  when  the  river  is  low,  may  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a ftone-bridge 
over  the  river  ; for  my  own  part  I faw  it  not,  nor  do  1 much  rely  on  the  Turk’s  vera- 
city. The  river  feemed  to  be  lately  fallen  very  fuddenly,  for  the  banks  were  frefhly 
wet,  two  yards  and  more  above  the  water.  It  was  here  north  and  fouth. 

Friday,  April  21.— We  kept  clofe  on  the  banks  of  Euphrates,  and  in  two  hours  and 
a half  crofted  a fine  rivulet  called  Towzad  ; and  in  two  hours  more  arrived  over  againft 
Beer,  and  pitched  on  a flat,  clofe  by  the  river  fide.  Obferving  the  latitude  of  the  place 
by  my  quadrant,  I found  the  angle  between  the  fun  and  the  zenith  to  be  22  degrees  ; 
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and  the  declination  this  day  being  15  degrees  10  minutes,  the 
1 o minutes. 

Saturday,  April  23. — We  continued  at  our  (lation,  not  daring 
fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  chiah  of  the  balhaw  of  Urfa,  who  was  then  at  Beer 
ordering  many  boats  of  corn  down  to  Bagdal.  We  were  fupplied,  at  the  fame  time, 
with  provifions  by  Sheck  Affyne,  to  whom  we  made  returns. 

Sunday,  April  23. — The  chiah  being  now  departed,  Sheck  Affyne  invited  us  over  to 
Beer ; we  eroded  in  a boat  of  the  country,  of  which  they  have  a great  many,  this  being 
the  great  pafs  into  Mefopotamia.  The  boats  are  of  a miferable  fabric,  flat  and  open  in 
the  fore  part,  for  horfes  to  enter ; they  arc  large  enough  to  carry  about  four  horfec 
each.  Their  way  to  crofs  is,  by  drawing  up  the  boat  as  high  as  they  know  to  be  necef- 
fary,  and  then  with  wretched  oars  ftriking  over,  (he  fells  a good  way  down  by  the  force 
of  the  dream,  before  they  arrive  at  the  further  fide. 

Having  felutcd  Affyne,  we  were  conduced  to  fee  the  caftle ; which  is  a large  old 
building  on  the  top  of  a great  long  rock,  feparated  by  a great  gulph  or  natural 
bottom,  from  the  land.  At  firll  coming  within  the  gates,  which  are  of  iron,  we  few 
feveral  large  globes  of  Hone  about  twenty  inches  diameter  ; and  great  axles  of  iron, 
with  wheels,  which  were  entire  blocks  of  wood  two  feet  thick  in  the  nave,  and  cut 
fomewhat  to  an  edge  toward  the  periphery ; and  ferews  to  bend  bows  or  engines,  as 
alfo  feveral  brafs  field  pieces. 

Afcending  up  the  fides  of  the  rock  by  a way  cut  obliquely,  you  come  to  the  caftlet 
At  firfl  entrance,  you  find  a way  cut  under  ground  down  to  tne  river.  In  the  caftle, 
the  principal  things  we  few  were,  firft  a large  room  full  of  old  arms ; I few  there  glafs 
bottles  to  be  Ihot  at  the  end  of  arrows  j one  of  them  was  ftuck  at  the  end  of  an  arrow, 
with  four  pieces  of  tin  by  its  Tides,  to  keep  it  firm.  Vaft  large  crofs  bows  and  beams, 
feemingly  defigned  for  battering  rams ; and  Roman  feddles  and  head-pieces  of  a large 
fize,  fomeof  w hich  were  painted  ; and  fome  large  thongs  for  bow-ftrings,  and  bags  for 
flinging  ftones.  But  the  jealoufy  of  the  Turks  would  not  permit  us  to  ftay  fo  long  as 
would  have  been  requifite  for  a perfeit  examination  of  thefe  antiquities. 

From  the  caftle  we  returned  to  Affyne,  and  were  civilly  treated.  In  the  evening  we 
went  up  into  the  country  of  Mefopotamia.  The  hills  are  chalky  and  deep,  and  come 
clofe  to  the  water  fide  without  a plain  intervening,  as  it  is  upon  the  fide  of  Syria  ; fo 
that  Beer  Hands  on  the  fide  of  a hill.  However,  it  has  a couple  of  fine  dreams  that  run 
over  the  top  of  the  hill ; one  of  which  drives  two  mills,  and  fo  runs  down  to  the  city, 
which  is  well  walled.  In  the  fide  of  the  hill,  there  is  a kane  under  ground,  cut  into  the 
rock,  with  fifteen  large  pillars  left  to  fupport  its  roof. 

Monday,  April  24. — We  left  Beer,  and  travelling  weft,  came  in  three  hours  to  Nizib, 
a place  well  fituated  at  the  head  of  the  Towzad.  Here  is  an  old  fmall  church,  very 
ftrong  and  entire  ; only  the  cupola  in  the  middle  of  the  crofs  is  broke  down,  and  its 
fpace  covered  with  leaves,  to  fit  the  place  for  a mofque.  I believe  the  Turks  made  the 
places  to  which  they  turn  in  prayers,  empty  nitches,  to  (hew  that  they  worlhipped 
one  invifible  God,  not  to  be  reprelented  by  images.  In  two  hours  we  came  from  Nizib 
to  a good  chriftian  village  called  Uwur  ; and  in  an  hour  and  a half  more,  to  a well  in 
the  defert. 

Tuefday,  April  25.— We  travelled  weft  near  two  hours  ; and  came  through  a fine 
country,  diverlified  into  (mail  hills  and  valleys,  to  a village  called  Adjia,  having  left 
Silam  and  two  other  villages  on  the  right  hand.  At  Adjia  riles  the  river  of  Ah  ppo, 
from  a large  fountain,  at  once  ; and  juft  above  it  runs  the  Sejour,  which  might  be  let 
into  it  by  a lhort  cut  of  ten  yards.  From  Adjia  our  courfe  was  weft  north  weft.  The 
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hanks  of  the  Sejour  are  well  planted  with  trees  and  villages.  In  two  little  hours  we 
came  to  Antab,  having  eroded  the  Sejour  at  a bridge  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
before.  Leaving  the  city  on  the  right  hand,  we  pafled  under  its  walls,  and  pitched  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  it,  on  a plain  field  on  the  banks  of  the  Sejour. 

Antab  (lands  tnollly  on  a hill,  having  a caflle  on  a round  mount,  at  its  north  fide, 
exactly  refembling  that  of  Aleppo,  though  much  lefs.  It  has  a very  deep  ditch  round 
it ; and  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  within  the  ditch,  is  a gallery  cut  through  the  rock  all 
round  the  caflle,  with  portals  for  (hot ; and  it  is  faced  with  (lone  walls,  where  the 
rock  was  not  (Irong  enough.  The  houfes  have  generally  no  upper  rooms ; the  bazars 
are  large.  I faw  here  a fine  (lone  very  much  refembling  porphyry  ; being  of  a red 
ground,  with  yellow  fpecks  and  veins,  very  gloffy.  It  is  dug  juft  by  Antab. 

Antab  is  doubtlefs  Antiochia  penes  Taurum  : in  the  fkirts  (if  which  it  (lands,  and  is 
not  far  diilant  from  the  highefl  ridge : it  is  about  two  thirds  as  big  as  Aleppo. 

Wednefday,  April  26. — We  [railed  through  a fruitful  mountainous  country,  and  came 
in  feven  hours  and  a quarter  to  Rowant  callle.  It  (lands  on  the  top  of  a round  deep 
hill,  and  has  been  (Irong  for  the  times  it  was  built  in.  It  is  probably  a Saracen 
fabrick,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  well  ward  runs  the  river  Ephreen  ; 
its  courfe  is  fouth  fouth  well.  Our  courfe  from  Antab  to  Rowant  was  north  weft  and 
by  north. 

Thurfday,  April  27.  — We  continued  travelling  through  the  mountains,  which 
were  now  fomewhat  more  uneven  and  precipitous,  but  watered  every  where  •with  fine 
fprings  and  rivulets.  In  about  fix  hours  we  came  to  Corus  ; our  courfe  was  fouth 
weft,  having  eroded  the  Ephreen  about  two  thirds  of  an  hour  before.  Juft  by 
Corus  is  the  river  Sabon,  that  is,  Chor  or  Char,  which  encompafles  moll  part  of  the 
city. 

Corus  (lands  an  a hill,  confiding  of  the  city  and  caflle.  The  city  (lands  northerly  ; 
and  from  its  north  end  attending,  you  come  at  laft  to  a higher  hill  to  the  louthward,  on 
which  (lands  the  caflle.  The  whole  is  now  in  ruins,  which  feems  to  have  been  very 
large,  walled  very  ftrongly  with  huge  fquare  (tones.  Within  are  obfervable  the  ruins, 
pillars,  &c.  of  many  noble  buildings.  On  the  weft  fide  there  is  a fquare  enclofure  of 
great  capacity,  compared  with  good  walls  and  five  gates,  which  admitted  into  it ; as  one 
may  difeern  by  the  ruins  of  them.  I conjeflured  they  might  be  the  cathedral. 

Below  the  caftle  hill,  to  the  fouthward,  (lands  a noble  old  monument.  It  is  fix 
fquare,  and  opens  at  fix  windows  above  ; and  is  covered  with  a pyramidical  cupola. 
In  each  angle  within  is  a pillar  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of  one  Hone  j and  there  is  a 
fine  architrave  all  round  juit  under  the  cupola,  having  had  heads  of  oxen  carved  on  it ; 
and  it  ends  a-top  with  a large  capital  of  the  Corinthian  order  ; near  this  feveral  fepulchral 
altars,  of  which  only  one  has  a legible  infeription. 

Friday,  April  28.— We  left  Corus,  and  without  the  town  about  half  a mile  fouth 
eaft,  we  defeended  down  through  a way  cut  obliquely  on  the  ftde  of  a precipice,  which 
leads  to  a bridge  of  feven  arches  of  a very  old  llructure,  over  the  river  Sabon.  And 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  further,  we  came  to  another  bridge  of  three  very  large  arches 
over  the  river  Ephreen.  Thefe  bridges  are  very  ancient,  and  well  built  of  fquare  (lone. 
Three  pillars  have  an  acute  angle  on  the  fide  againfl  the  flream,  and  a round  buttrels  on 
the  other  fide,  and  on  both  fides  are  niches  for  ftatues.  They  were  well  paved  a-top 
with  large  Hones,  and  are  doubtlefs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  fide  of  the  town,  the 
work  ot  the  excellent  and  magnificent  Theodorit. 

From  this  bridge  in  about  three  hours,  with  a courfe  fouth  fouth  eaft,  or  fouth  eaft. 
and  by  fouth,  we  arrived  at  Jan-Bolads.  From  Jan-Bolads  to  Chillis  is  one  hour 
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and  two  thirds,  courfe  north  north  eaft.  Chillis  is  a large  populous  town,  and  has 
fifteen  mofques  that  may  be  counted  without  the  town;  and  it  has  large  bazars. 
Many  medals  are  found  here,  which  feem  to  argue  it  to  be  ancient ; but  under  what 
name  I know  not. 

Aleppo  bears  from  Jan-Bolads  fouth  and  by  eaft  ; Seck-Berukel  fouth  fouth  weft. 
An  hour  from  Jan-Bolads  is  Azafs.  And  two  hours  further,  we  lodged  in  the  ptain, 
w hich  about  Chillis  and  Azafs  is  very  wide  and  no  lefs  fruitful.  This  country  is  always 
given  to  the  validea  or  grand-fignor’s  mother. 

Saturday,  April  29. — We  arrived  by  God’s  blefling  fafe  in  Aleppo,  having  travelled 
about  five  hours  with  a courfe  fouth  and  by  eaft. 

0/w, 


OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  SALT,  WHICH  IS  ABOUT  FOUR  HOURS 

FROM  ALEPPO. 

THIS  valley  is  of  two  or  three  hours  extent ; we  were  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in 
crofting  one  corner  of  it.  It  is  of  an  exa£t  level,  and  appears  at  a diftance  like  a lake  of 
water.  There  is  a kind  of  a dry  cruft  of  fait  all  over  the  top  of  it ; which  founds, 
when  the  horfes  go  upon  it,  like  frozen  fnow  when  it  is  walked  upon.  There  are 
three  or  four  fmall  rivulets  empty  themfelves  into  this  place,  and  walh  it  all  over,  about 
autumn,  or  when  the  rains  fall. 

In  the  heat  of  the  fummer  the  water  is  dried  off,  and  when  the  fun  has  fcorched  th» 
ground,  there  is  found  remaining  the  cruft  of  lalt  aforefaid  ; which  they  gather  and 
feparate  into  feveral  heaps,  according  to  the  degrees  of  finenefs;  fome  being  exquifitely 
white,  others  alloyed  with  dirt. 

It  being  foft  in  fome  places,  our  horfes  hoofs  ftruck  in  deep  ; and  there  I found  in 
one  part  a foft  brown  clay,  in  another  a very  black  one,  which  to  the  tafte  was  very 
felt,  though  deep  in  the  earth.  Along  on  one  fide  of  the  valley,  viz.  that  towards 
Gibul,  there  is  a fmall  precipice  about  two  men’s  lengths,  occafioned  by  the  continual 
taking  away  the  felt ; and  in  this  you  may  fee  how  the  veins  of  it  be.  I broke  a 
piece  of  it,  of  which  that  part  that  was  expofed  to  the  rain,  fun,  and  air,  though  it  had 
the  fparks  and  particles  of  felt,  yet  it  had  perfeftly  loft  its  favour,  as  in  St.  Matthew, 
chap.  5.  The  inner  part,  whicn  was  connefted  to  the  rock,  retained  its  favour,  as  I 
found  by  proof. 

In  feveral  places  of  the  valley,  we  found  that  the  thin  cruft  of  felt  upon  the  furface, 
bulged  up,  as  if  fome  infeft  working  under  it  had  raffed  it ; and  taking  off  the  {jprt, 
we  found  under  it  efflorefcenccs  of  pure  felt  fhot  out  according  to  its  proper  figure. 

At  the  neighbouring  village  Gibul,  is  kept  the  magazines  of  felt,  where  you  find 
great  mountains  (as  I may  fay)  of  that  mineral,  ready  for  fele.  The  valley  is  farmed  of 
the  grand  fignior  at  1200  dollars  per  annum. 
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A JOURNAL  FROM  GRAND  CAIRO  TO  MOUNT  SINAI, 

AND  BACK  ACAIN, 

IN  COMPANY  WITH  SOME  MISSIONARIES  DE  PROPAGANDA  FIDE 
AT  GRAND  CAIRO, 

Translated  from  a manuscript  written  by  the  prefttto  of  eoypt, 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Clayton,  Lord  Bilhop  of  Clogher. 


TO  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES,  LONDON. 

Gentlemen, 

BEING  poffeffed  of  the  original  Journal  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  mentioned 
by  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Pococke,  in  his  Travels  through  the  Eaft*  ; which  was 
written  by  the  Prefetto  of  the  Francifcans  in  Egypt,  who  fet  out  from  the  Convent  de 
Propaganda  fide  at  Grand  Cairo,  A.  D.  1722, 1 think  proper  to  communicate  to  you  a 
tranflation  of  it,  in  hopes  of  exciting  you,  who  are  now  erected  into  a Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, to  make  fome  enquiry  into  thofe  ancient  characters,  which  as  we  learn  from 
it,  are  difcovered  in  great  numbers  in  the  wildemeis  of  Sinai,  at  a place  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Gebel  el  Mokatab,  or  the  Written  Mountains,  which  are  fo  particularly 
defcribed  in  this  Journal,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  an  inquifitive  traveller  to  be  at  a lofs 
in  his  fearches  after  them.  By  carefully  copying  a good  quantity  of  thefe  letters,  I 
fhould  apprehend,  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  character,  which  is  now  loft,  may  be 
recovered. 

I do  not  fuppofc  fuch  a copy  of  them,  as  would  be  fuffident  for  the  end  propofed, 
could  be  taken  by  any  traveller  in  the  rime  ordinarily  allowed  for  a journey  between 
Cairo  and  Mount  Sinai ; but  I imagine,  if  a perfon  was  fent  on  purpofe  to  live  for  fome 
time  at  Tor,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Retl.fea,  he  might  make  fuch  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Arabs  living  near  the  Written  Mountains,  by  the  civility  of  his  behaviour,  and  by  fre- 
quently making  them  finall  prefents,  that  it  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  fix  months, 
or  thereabouts,  to  attain  the  defired  end. 

As  this  will  require  a good  capacity  and  induftry  in  the  perfon  employed,  and  like- 
wife  muft  be  attended  with  fome  expence,  I do  not  know  to  whom  1 can  apply  more 
properly,  than  to  your  honourable  fodety,  to  look  out  for  a fuitable  perfon  to  be  em- 
ployed on  this  errand.  As  to  the  expence,  I am  willing  to  bear  any  proportion  of  it 
which  you  fhall  think  proper,  in  order  to  have  this  defign  thoroughly  effected. 


* **  I"  one  of  the  mads  from  the  consent  to  Suez*  there  it  eza&ly  foch  another  Hone  the  rock  of 
MalTa  and  Meribath  in  Kephidim.  with  the  fame  fort  of  opening*  all  down,  and  the  figns  where  the  water 
ran.  I was  defirous  to  paf*  by  it  on  my  retnrn,  but  unfortunately  was  led  another  way.  I aikrd  the 
Arabs  about  it,  who  told  tin-  it  was  likewife  called  the  Stone  of  Mofes,  and  that  they  judged  it  had  the  fame 
virtues  as  the  other.  The  fir  If  account  1 had  of  it,  I can  very  much  depend  upon,  being  from  a manuUtript 
journal,  writ  by  the  prefent  Prefetto  of  Egypt  from  the  Propaganda  fide,  who  went  this  journey  with  an 

linglilh  gentleman  now  in  London.’’ — Paetxi.-’s  Deter,  of  the  taj,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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AN  EXACT  JOURNAL  FROM  CAIRO  TO  MOUNT  SINAI, 

BEGUN  THE  FIRST  OF  SEPTEMBER,  171:1. 

_ A LL  our  companions  having  aflembled  at  my  houfe,  viz.  Choga 

‘ "I’*'  ’■  Abrahim  Moflaad,  Jacob  Uhabez  Abdelaziz,  merchants  ; alfo  Mors. 
Beraoue,  the  fon  of  a French  merchant,  and  three  brothers,  James  of  B ihcmia  mif. 
fionary  de  propaganda  fide,  Elias  of  Aleppo,  of  the  Society  of  Jefus,  and  Charles  of  tl.e 
Franctfcan  Order,  fuperior  of  the  Capuchins ; about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
after  a brotherly  embrace,  and  having  taken  leave  of  all  the  reft  of  my  domeflicks  and 
friends,  we  went  to  the  convent  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  that  dwell  here  at  Cairo ; 
immediately  going  from  whence  we  arrived  at  the  famous  gate  called  Babel  Naafcr*  -r 
where  we  made  iome  ftay  to  take  an  accurate  view  of  that  ancient  and  magnificent 
piece  of  building ; and  in  the  mean  time  the  whole  caravan  being  aflembled  we  departed, 
under  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  iurbaifi,  and  accompanied  by  feveral  orientals  who 
were  friends  to  the  Cairo  merchants,  directed  our  courfe  due  eaft,  among  thofe  ruins 
and  ancient  monuments  which  remain  of  the  city  of  the  Sunt,  as  is  nioft  probable, 
which  are  now  every  where  interfperfed  with  Turkifh  fepulchres ; and  after  a journey 
of  a good  half  hour  from  the  gate  of  the  city,  we  arrived  at  a place  called  Ukait 
Elbahaar  J,  to  which  the  aforementioned  buildings,  towers,  or  other  ruins,  extend ; 
which  rime  has,  for  the  moil  part,  confumed.  In  this  place,  the  monks  of  Mount 
Sinai  have  an  ancient  houfe,  formerly  fufficiently  large  and  famous,  and  built  of  hewn 
ftone ; but  unlefs  it  be  foon  repaired  by  thofe  monks,  it  will  add  to  the  number  of  its 
neighbouring  ruins.  Here  we  ftaid  all  night  with  our  camels  and  other  beaits,  being 
tolerably  well  accommodated  ; and  only  incommoded  by  the  noify  funnels  of  our  eaftern 
friends,  who  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  defigned  thefe  their  unharinonious 
vociferations  as  a compliment. 

Sept.  2. — At  break  of  day  we  all  arefe,  and  having  loaded  our  fifty  camels  (for  of 
that  number  our  caravan  confifted),  we  took  leave  of  our  Cairo  friends,  and  about  five 
in  the  morning  departed  from  this  place,  fome  on  horfes,  fome  on  camels,  and  fome  on 
dromedaries  ; but  I for  curiofity,  as  well  as  conveniency  fake,  made  myfelf  to  be  car- 
ried after  the  manner  of  the  Turks  in  a mohie,  but  fitting  after  our  own  fafhion  ; two  of 
which  feats  are  fixed  on  a camel,  hanging  down  on  either  fide,  carrying  two  perfons  : 
this  kind  of  carriage,  when  perfons  are  accuftomed  to  it,  is  convenient  enough.  But 
Mr.  Beraoue  unfortunately  chofe  a fine  horfe,  which  as  he  was  not  able  to  manage, 
would  have  broke  his  neck,  if  he  had  not  foon  difmounted,  and  changed  it  for  a 
camel. 

And  purfuing  our  journey,  after  a good  hour  we  palled  through  a place  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Sibcl  alem ; the  part  of  it  that  remains  to  the  right  hand  of  the  road, 
is  very  agreeable,  confuting  of  a tower  or  mofque  furrounded  with  trees,  with  ripe  dates 
hanging  down  from  them ; which  afforded  a pleafant  profpeft. 

After  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  palled  by  another  place  called  Matharca,  which 
lay  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road,  very  pleafantly  fituated  in  the  midft  of  trees ; and  in 
this  place  the  learned  for  the  moil  part  agree,  formerly  flood  the  city  of  the  Sun  § ; of 
whofe  antiquities  there  is  nothing  now  remaining,  but  one  obelifk,  fixry-fix  feet  high,  and 
having  each  fide,  which  is  feven  feet  eight  inches  broad,  engraved  all  over  with  hiero- 
glyphical  characters.  It  Hands  about  half  an  Italian  mile  beyond  the  village.  This 

• Or  Baabel  Naafar.  Sr*  Oft.  1 fi.  f Or  Heliopolis.  | Or  Ukait  el  Bahaar.  See  OS.  15. 
f Quire,  how  does  this  agree  with  what  he  laid  in  his  laA  day’s  journey  > 

^02  obelifk 
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obelilk  is  ereit,  but  there  is  another  near  rt  of  the  fame  magnitude,  which  lies  upon 
the  ground. 

Continuing  our  route  for  an  hour  and  a quarter  we  palled  by  another  village  called 
El  Marge,  which  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road,  and,  like  thofe  before  mentioned, 
was  fuiToundcd  with  palm-trees.  And  after  another  hour,  that  is,  about  nine  o’clock, 
having  come  to  a place  called  C-hanke ; where  we  pitched  our  tents,  and  refrefhed 
ourfelves,  after  having  fullered  much  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  fun.  Here  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place,  who  are  called  Bedwins,  live  in  tents,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Arabians.  It  was  piteous  to  behold  the  poverty  of  thofe  habitations  under  a poor  tent, 

I might  indeed  fay  under  a black  piece  of  coarfe  canvas,  fubdivided  into  three  apart- 
ments ; in  the  moll  retired  of  which  the  women  have  refidence ; in  the  middle  fome 
of  the  men  and  women  live  promifeuoufly ; and  in  the  outermoft  are  kept  all  the 
beaft  and  cattle  of  the  field,  the  cocks  and  hens,  and  goats.  Which  feemed  to  me  to 
be  a lively  reprefentation  of  the  manner  of  habitation  practifed  by  the  ancient  patriarchs, 
Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  &c. 

Sept.  3. — After  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  departed  from  this  place,  and  in 
about  an  hour’s  journey  we  loft  fight  of  that  chain  of  mountains  *,  which  we  faw  to- 
wards the  fouth,  at  a great  diftance  from  us.  And  a little  after,  we  faw,  towards  the 
north,  hills  of  fand,  appearing  not  unlike  our  hills  in  Italy  when  covered  with  fnow, 
and  which  continued  in  view  for  three  hours ; but  at  length,  when  it  was  late  in  the 
evening,  we  loft  fight  of  thefe  alfo;  1 am  told,  however,  they  reach  all  the  way  to  Damiara. 
Here  then  we  halted  at  about  a quarter  after  eight,  remaining  all  night  in  the  open  air ; ■ 
not  far  from  another  caravan,  more  numerous  than  ours,  which  had  flopped  in  this  very 
place,  though  it  had  fet  out  before  us. 

Sept.  4. — Early  in  the  morning,  about  half  an  hour  after  four,  we  departed  from 
hence,  diredling  our  journey  always  either  due  eaft,  or  eaft-north-eaft,  through  a 
number  of  little  hills  which  were  interfperfed  here  and  there  ; till  we  flopped,  about 
half  an  hour  after  ten,  in  an  agreeable  fpot  of  ground,  adorned  with  a beautiful  verdure, 
where  we  dined  ; and  purfuing  our  journey  from  thence  about  one  in  the  afternoon, 
about  five  we  came  to  a parcel  of  ragged  mountains  called  Huhebi,  fituated  towards  the 
fouth  ; and  after  we  had  continued  our  route  for  three  hours  more  we  refled  about 
eight  o’clock. 

Sept.  5. — Having  rifen  at  midnight  along  with  the  moon,  we  departed  from  this 
place  about  half  an  hour  after  one ; and  making  our  way  over  hills,  as  the  day  ap- 
peared we  perceived  we  had  palled  the  fummit  of  them,  and  were  upon  the  defeent, 
which  declined  very  gently  and  gradually.  At  three  quarters  after  feven  we  pafled  by 
Hagirut,  on  the  left  hand  of  which  are  two  places  where  there  is  water  that  is  barely 
tolerable  for  men  to  drink,  but  full  good  enough  for  the  camels.  The  Arabs  often 
lake  pofleflion  of  thefe  places  in  the  time  of  war. 

Soon  after  we  had  pafled  by  this  place,  dill  continuing  on  the  defeent,  we  difeovered 
the  Red-fea,  and  fome  lhips  in  port,  two  of  which  were  then  actually  departing  towards 
Gidda;  and  having  pafled  much  fuch  another  place  as  Hagirut,  called  Bird  Suels, 
where  there  is  good  water  for  camels,  we  came  at  length  fare  and  found  about  three 
quarters  after  ten  in  the  morning  to  Suds,  and  leaving  the  gate  of  the  city  upon  the 
right  hand,  we  pitched  our  tents  on  the  outiide  of  the  walls,  on  the  fea-fhore,  with  the 
dty  to  the  fouth  of  us,  and  the  fea  to  the  north-call ; and  remained  under  our  tents 
during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

• PcKWy  it  was  fomewhere  brreabouts  that  Moles  turned  to  go  and  encamp  before  Etham,  when,  accnrj- 
ing  to  the  oblervztion  of  Pharaoh,  lie  ftemed  to  be  iutangleu  in  the  landj  or  in  that  ndge  of  mountains 
w&i  t by  toward*,  the  South.  Sec  Exod.  xiii.  20.  xnr,  2,  3 j and  Shaw*#  Travels,  p.  343. 
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The  city  of  Suefs  is  fmall  and  inconfiderablc,  and  its  walls  half  in  ruins,  with  three 
fmall  turrets  or  mofchs.  It  is  fituated  in  29  degrees  50  minutes  of  north  latitude,  at  the 

extremity  of  the  Red-fea,  having  the  fea  to  the  eaft,  and  the  port  to  the  fouth, 
which  is  furrounded  on  the  eaft  fide  by  an  ifland,  and  in  which  there  were  then  ten 
ftiips  preparing  to  fet  fail  by  the  firft  opportunity,  whofe  companies  at  prefent  compofed 
the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  When  they  are  gone,  the  remainder  of 
the  inhabitants  return  towards  Cairo,  leaving  only  one  or  two  perfons  behind  to  guard 
the  place ; and  all  this  on  account  of  the  great  fcarcity  of  water  and  provifions,  for 
nothing  will  grow  thereabouts,  and  there  is  no  water  nearer  than  fix  or  feven  hours 
journey  towards  the  north  eaft  ; to  bring  which  the  camels  fet  out  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  arriving  about  midnight,  as  foon  as  they  had  filled  their  veflels, 
they  return  and  generally  get  back  to  Suefs  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  A finall 
veflel  of  water  is  fold  for  three  or  four  medinas*,  and  the  larger  veflels  for  eight  or  ten 
medinas,  according  to  the  demand  for  it. 

Not  far  from  our  tents  there  was  a little  hill,  or  rather  a gentle  rifing  ground,  with  the 
ruins  of  fome  ancient  buildings  which  they  fay  are  the  remains  of  fome  famous  city. 
There  are  alfo  on  this  hill  two  cannons,  which  lie  on  the  ground,  and  which  upon  viewing 
narrowly,  I perceived  were  call  by  the  Turks,  becaufe  upon  the  fmaller  one  were  Arabic 
characters,  exprefling  the  year  when  they  were  made,  which  upon  computation  1 found  to 
be  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-feven  years  ago.  The  lefs  was  ten  feet  long,  and  its  bore 
about  feven  inches  and  three  quarters  French  meafure  ; the  larger,  of  a more  ordinary 
kind  of  workmanlhip,  was  near  twice  as  long,  bang  nineteen  feet  long,  and  its  bore 
feven  inches  and  a half.  There  were  alfo  feveral  other  cannons  lying  in  the  city,  made 
ofbrafs,  but  call  with  more  (kill  than  thofe  before  mentioned. 

Sept.  6. — We  fet  out  from  this  place  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  avoid  going  a 
great  way  about,  round  the  northern  point  of  this  arm  of  the  Red-fea,  we  went  by  boat 
from  this  partof  Africa  to  that  part  of  Afia  which  lies  diredtly  over  againft  it,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  one  quarter  of  an  Italian  mile.  In  our  paffage,  we  actually  met  fome  veflels 
going  to  Suefs  to  purchafe  the  water,  which  as  1 mentioned  before,  was  brought  thither 
to  be  fold,  on  camels  backs  from  the  mountains. 

And  now  having  paffed  the  Red-fea,  the  heat  of  the  fun  being  exceflively  great, 
we  again  loaded  our  camels,  and  departed  from  our  landing  place  about  eleven  o’clock, 
and  after  a journey  of  three  hours  to  the  eaft-fouth-call,  leaving  fome  mountains  f at  a 
great  diftance  towards  our  left  hand,  and  having  the  Red-fea  on  our  right,  we  relied 
about  two  o’clock  near  certain  fountains  called  Ain  el  Mufa,  or  the  Fountains  of  Mofes, 
fituated  among  little  hills ; which  1 went  to,  and  found  the  water  tolerably  good,  but 
with  a little  faltnefs ; and  no  fooner  does  it  rife  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  it  is 
loft  again  in  the  fand,  or  as  I may  fay,  is  in  the  day  time  inftantly  abforbed  by  the  burn- 
ing and  thirfty  fand.  At  night  it  feems  to  flow  further  than  it  does  by  day,  as  may  be 
feen  by  the  traces  it  leaves  behind ; and  I believe,  if  the  place  were  cleanfed  (it  being  . 
very  full  of  dirt  and  mud),  the  water  would  be  fweeter,  and  there  would  be  a larger 
current,  for  there  are  three  fprings  which  run  not  far  from  each  other,  into  which  the 
Arabs  fuffer  the  camels  to  enter  when  they  drink. 

From  thefe  fountains  may  be  plainly  feen  a wonderful  aperture  J in  the  mountains 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Red  Sea,  through  and  from  which  the  children  of  Lfrael  en-' 
tered  into  the  Red  Sea,  when  Pharaoh  and  his  holt  were  drowned  ; which  aperture  is 
fituated  weft-fouth-weft  from  thefe  fountains  of  Mofes  ; and  the  breadth  of  the  fea  here- 

• A medina  is  id.  ! Envlifh  money. 

4 The  mountains  and  caitle  of  Sedur  or  Shnr.  Sec  Gen.  xt.  18,  and  Pocockc's  Travels,  p.  139* 

j Called  bjr  Mofes  Piha-hircth,  or  the  mouth,  or  opening  of  Hiroth,  Exod.  xiv.  i,  ana  by  the  Greek* 
Cly'fmt.  i’hiloft.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 
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nbouts,  where  the  the  children  of  Ifrael  pafled  it,  is  about  four  or  five  hours  journey 
But  from  Suez  by  land  to  thefe  fountains  would  be  feven  or  eight  hours  journey. 

The  place  where  we  then  were  is  called  Sedur  ; we  rolled  curfelves  in  it  till  fun-fet. 
At  la  ft,  about  a quarter  after  fix,  we  fet  forward  on  our  journey,  and  going  in  the  dark 
through  the  defart  of  Sedur,  we  wandered  here  and  there  out  cf  our  road,  till  we 
flopped  aboutmidnight  to  take  a little  reft  upon  a final  1 hill  of  fand,  where  they  fay  there 
are  abundance  of  ferpents ; but,  thanks  to  God,  we  received  no  harm. 

Sept.  7.—  About  three  quarters  after  fix  in  the  morning  we  again  began  our  travels, 
journeying  through  the  defart  of  Vardan  *,  flill  moving  more  and  more  from  the  Red 
Sea.  In  this  detart  we  flopped  to  refrelh  ourfelves,  about  three  quarters  after  ten,  or 
about  three  leagues  diftant  from  the  Red  Sea.  And  after  dinner  (here  I was  very 
much  out  of  order)  we  again  fet  forward  about  three  o’clock,  travelling  through  the 
plains  in  exceflive  hot  weather,  till  right  at  night,  when  we  refled. 

Sept.  8. — From  this  place  we  departed  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  making 
our  way  over  feveral  hills  and  vales,  which  brought  us  towards  the  mountain  Gebel 
Hamam  el  Faran  f.  And  about  feven  o’clock  we  found  feveral  trees,  and  fame  ver- 
darn  fpots  of  earth,  in  the  midfl  of  the  barren  fand  ; and  there  came  from  the  moun- 
tains a molt  delightful  breeze,  which  fenfibly  refrefhed  my  bowels  ; fo  that  I was  fur- 
prizingly  reftored  to  my  health. 

At  length  we  entered  into  an  exceeding  pleafant  and  agreeable  wood,  at  the  foot  of 
the  aforefaid  mountain  of  Hainan)  el  Faran,  and  relied  ourfelvcs  at  three  quarters  after 
tight,  in  a place  calk'd  Garoudu ; wliich  is  a fmail,  but  moil  delightful  valley,  full  of 
certain  trees  with  which  it  is  beautified,  and  which  emit  a mofl  agreeable  odour,  not 
unlike  the  fmell  of  the  balfam  of  Peru.  There  are  alfb  in  this  place  many  palm-trees, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  the  vale  is  a rivulet  flowing  from  the  aforementioned  mountain, 
the  water  of  which  is  tolerably  good,  and  in  funicient  plenty,  but  is  however  not  free 
from  fome  bittemefs,  though  it  is  very  clear.  After  it  has  run  through  this  valley  for 
feme  hours  towards  the  weft,  it  then  empties  itfelf  into  the  Red  Sea.  Many  think  this 
to  be  the  place  mentioned,  Exod.  xv.  23.  where  it  is  faid  of  the  Ifraelites,  that  ‘ When 
they  cr.me  to  Marah,  they  could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  for  they  were  bitter  ; 
till  thcl  .trd  (hewed  unto  Mofes  a tree, which  when  he  had  call  into  the  waters,  the  waters 
were  made  Tweet.’ 

Sept.  9.— We  departed  from  this  delicious  place  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning; 
but  behold,  fcarce  were  we  got  out  of  the  valley,  when  our  guides  found  that  two  of 
their  camels  were  miffing  (they  had  been  flolen  by  fome  thieves  during  the  night  time), 
and  therefore  the  caravan  flopped,  till  they  went  in  fearch  of  their  loft  camels ; but  not 
being  able  to  hear  any  tidings  of  them,  we  proceeded  on  ouur  journey  all  that  night  and 
the  next  day  till  a Quarter  after  eleven,  without  fuffering  any  great  inconveniences 
from  the  hills  and  vales  we  paffed  over,  upon  which  we  met  with  feveral  green  tufts, 
and  prickly  trees,  called  in  Arabic  chafcm , though  on  either  hand  of  us  our  road 
was  bounded  with  huge  and  rugged  mountains.  And  having  taken  a moderate  dinner 
under  one  of  thefe  mountains  of  marble,  we  departed  from  thence  at  three  quarters 

• Or  Ouardan.  Focoeltv’a  Trar.  p T39. 

t <hla  journal  cf  OS-  % thefe  mountain!  arr  deferibed  under  l hr  etsaniAer  of  the  Mountain!  of 
Hamam  el  Pharaone,  or  the  baths  of  Pharao  ; which  1 fuppofc  to  be  a miftaie  in  the  people  of  the  country, 
who,  not  know— f.  why  thefe  hatha  (hould  be  called  the  hatha  of  Faran,  of  rather  Paran,  hare  gieen  them 
the  name  tf  the  bath,  ot  Pharao.  But  in  the  timea  of  Mofes  thia  whole  country  waa  known  by  the 
name  of  the  wildcrne  a of  Paran,  Gen  sai.  at,  Mum.  a.  13,  aii.  t6,  xm.  3.  a6,  1 Sain.  axr.  f,  whence 
Mount  Sinai  waa  alio cnHMoatit  Paran,  l>ut.  turn,  a,  Hah.  Hi.!*  and  therefore  probably  thefe  bathe 
were  originally  the  baths  of  Paran.  See  Fococ  fee's  Tmr.  p.  139. 
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after  three  5 and  continuing  our  journey  (till  in  a fandy,  but  tolerably  even  road,  though 
between  hills  and  mountains  on  every  fide,  we  came  towards  the  fitting  of  the  fun,  1 1 
a large  and  fpacious  plain,  which  had  a gentle  afcent  up  to  it,  but  was  itfelf  environed 
by  mountains.  After  we  had  paffed  this,  we  came  about  nine  o’clock  at  night,  by  an 
eafy  defcent,  to  a valley  called  Nefo,  which  was  about  a league  diflam  from  an  Arab 
village  of  the  fame  name,  where  was  a fpring  of  exceeding  good  and  delightful 
water. 

Sept.  10.— Having  pitched  our  tents,  we  remained  here,  in  order  to  provide  our- 
felves  with  water,  till  four  o’clock  in  the  evening ; at  which  time  we  again  fet  forward 
on  our  journey ; and  as  foon  as  we  had  paffed  the  aforementioned  valley,  we  began 
to  rife  over  hills  and  mountains  by  a tolerably  eafy  afcent,  till,  having  as  it  were  over- 
come the  mountain,  we  reded  at  a place  called  Chamil. 

Sept.  1 1 . — In  the  morning,  at  a quarter  after  five,  we  departed  from  this  place,  and 
through  a rugged  road,  in  which  there  lay  a great  many  blocks  of  marble,  with  great 
difficulty  we  got  up  on  a very  high  mountain.  In  this  road,  on  each  hand  of  us,  were 
exceeding  high  mountains,  of  the  mod  beautiful  granates  of  various  colours,  but  chiefly 
red.  At  length  about  three  quarters  after  eleven,  we  reached  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain,  or  rather  of  the  mountains,  but  with  great  difficulty ; and  from  this  place 
we  were  able  to  difcover  mount  St.  Catharine.  And  from  thence  defcending  by  a 
tolerably  eafy  road,  we  came  to  a valley  in  a plain,  where,  at  place  called  El  Barah, 
we  ftopped  at  three  quarters  after  one ; and  having  made  a fhort  meal  under  a tree, 
we  fet  forward  again  about  two  o’clock  ; going  up  the  mountain  by  a road  neither  very 
deep  nor  rugged ; which  when  we  had  gotten  the  better  of,  we  began  to  defcend  again 
by  a tolerably  open  road  to  a valley  between  two  exceeding  high  mountains  of  marble. 
And  as  foon  as  we  had  arrived  at  this  valley,  which  was  about  fun-fet,  we  immediately 
turned  our  courfe  to  the  left,  where  we  alfo  came  to  another  valley,  befet  with  high 
mountains  on  either  fide ; and,  having  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  halted,  about 
half  an  hour  after  feven,  at  a place  called  Marah,  where  we  ftaid  all  night,  greatly 
didreffed  with  the  fharpnefs  and  fevere  coldnefs  of  the  air.  From  this  place  to 
Mount  Sinai  the  road  is  tolerably  even  and  pleafant,  with  mountains  of  granite  marble 
on  either  fide. 

Sept.  1 1. — Having  rifen  a little  after  midnight,  we  departed  from  this  place  about 
half  an  hour  after  two,  and  going  through  a fandy  road,  which  lay  in  a valley  be- 
tween mountains,  we  came  about  fun-rife  to  a mod  pleafant  and  agreeable  place  called 
Barak,  where  was  a very  delightful  wood,  which  appeared  the  more  charming  be- 
cufe  hitherto  our  road  nad  lain  only  over  rocks,  hills,  and  mountains,  the  very 
fight  of  which  alone  was  fufficient  to  terrify  the  traveller.  And  having  amufed  our- 
felves  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  with  the  deliglltfulnefs  of  this  wood,  we  again  proceeded 
on  our  journey,  which  led  us  twilling  and  twining  between  rugged  mountains,  fbrae- 
times  eadward,  fometimes  northward,  and  fometimes  fouthward,  though  we  never 
were  out  of  our  way.  And  about  eight  o’clock  we  came  to  a rock,  which  dands  by 
itfelf,  where  the  Turks  fay  the  prophet  Mahomet  reded  himfelf ; and  where,  when  he 
attempted  to  fit  down,  the  rock  yielded  under  him  like  the  fofted  wax,  and  formed 
itfelf  into  the  fhape  of  a feat  for  him  (there  appears  indeed  a little  hollow  in  the  done, 
which  may  have  given  rife  to  this  tradition),  and  on  that  account  the  Turks  approach 
the  place  with  great  reverence,  flroking  the  done  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  and 
killing  it  with  their  lips. 

And  now  continuing  our  journey  towards  Mount  Sinai,  in  order  to  go  the  bed  road, 
we  took  a great  circuit  towards  the  left  hand,  though  there  is  another  fhorter  an  1 
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more  direct  road ; yet  becaufe  there  are  fonie  deep  afcenis  and  defcents  in  if,  our 
guides  chofe  the  left-hand  road,  though  the  longer,  as  being  better  for  the  camels. 
And  about  three  quarters  after  nine,  as  we  were  palling  by  a mofque  where  a certain 
Schiech  Saleh  was  buried,  who  is  held  by  the  Turks  in  great  veneration,  fcveral  of  our 
guides  and  paflengers  went  thither  to  receive  a benediction  ; and  that  the  camels  and 
the  reft  of  the  beafts  might  be  partakers  of  it,  they  brought  from  thence  a final!  quantity 
of  fand  with  which  they  fprinklcd  them. 

At  length,  about  mid-day  we  difcovered  fome  fquare  buildings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Sinai,  which,  as  1 was  informed,  the  Arabs  make  ufe  of  as  repofitories 
for  their  corn ; and  on  the  other  fide,  upon  the  left  hand,  we  difcovered  the  garden 
belonging  to  the  convent,  full  of  trees,  which  is  fituated  juft  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai.  And  going  in  a fouth-weft  direction,  when  we  came  juft  over  again!!  the  afore- 
faid  garden,  we  faw  another  vale  lie  open  to  the  fouth-eaft,  in  the  middle  of  which,  at 
the  diftance  of  half  an  hour,  (lands  the  convent  of  the  holy  Mount  Sinai ; to  which  all 
of  us,  partly  out  of  devotion  and  partly  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  of  the  road,  afcended 
on  foot  between  two  exceeding  high  mountains,  that  to  the  north-eaft  called  Mount 
St.  Beffin  *,  and  the  other  to  the  right  called  lloreb  or  Choreb.  In  the  middle  between 
thefe  two  mountains  is  fituated  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  in  twenty-eight  degrees  of 
north  latitude  : it  is  built  in  an  oblong  figure,  with  only  one  great  door,  which  diredtly 
faces  the  north-weft,  and  looks  into  that  vale  through  which  we  came.  The  wall  of 
the  convent  towards  the  north-weft, as  well  as  that  to  the  fouth  eaft,  are  equally  two  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  long  of  French  meafure.  And  the  other  two,  one  of  which 
feces  the  fouth-weft,  and  the  other  the  north-eaft,  are  each  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  feet  long,  being  for  the  moil  part  built  of  fquare  (tones  fix  feet  and  one  third 
broad ; but  the  walls  are  of  an  unequal  height,  according  to  the  inequality  of  the 
foundation.  I meafured  the  corner  which  looks  towards  the  weft,  and  it  was  forty-five 
feet  high. 

And  foraftnuch  as  the  great  door  is  always  walled  up,  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of 
the  Arabs,  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  a new  archbithop,  which  happened  this 
very  year,  every  other  perfon  who  is  defirous  of  going  into  the  convent  muft  be  drawn 
up  with  a rope  to  a great  window,  thirty  feet  high  from  the  ground,  in  that  part  of  the 
wall  which  looks  to  the  north-eaft.  And  when  one  is  got  into  the  convent,  there  is 
nothing  of  curiofity  to  be  feen,  all  the  buildings  and  edifices,  efpecially  thofc  which 
concern  the  friars  or  the  religious,  and  the  fmaller  chapels,  being  built  of  rough 
bricks,  in  great  confufion  and  irregularity,  without  either  fymmetry  or  order,  making 
here  and  there  crooked  and  dark  paffages,  with  feveral  afeents  and  defcents  ; only  the 
building  of  the  great  church  of  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Saviour  Jcfus  Chrift  may 
be  considered  as  worthy  our  obfervation.  It  was  built,  they  fey,  by  the  emperor  Jtff- 
tinian ; and  is  in  length  eighty  feet,  and  in  breadth  fifty  three ; but  the  breadth  is 
diminifhed  by  a wall  on  either  fide  at  nine  feet  diftance  from  the  outward  wall,  for 
the  conveniency  of  chapels  which  are  made  in  it,  as  I (hall  hereafter  mention ; fo 
that  there  remains  only  thirty-five  feet  in  the  clear.  In  this  great  aide  are  three  rows 
of  pillars  forming  three  naves,  and  the  pavement  is  finely  adorned  with  variety  of  figures 
in  different  kinds  of  marble.  But  the  great  altar  is  after  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks, 
entirely  gilt. 

The  prefbytery  is  of  an  oval  figure  both  within  and  without ; and  adorned  with 
Mofaic  work  reprefenting  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  and  on 


• Q*.  St.  Epiltemc.  Pocockc’l  Trarcls,  rol.i.  p.  143,  147. 
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the  outfide  is  the  ftatue  of  the  emperor  Juftinian,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
rhurch.  Before  the  prefbytery  are  four  candlefticks,  two  of  which  are  very  magni- 
ficent, being  fix  feet  high,  and  made  of  brafs  richly  ornamented  ; and  of  the  like 
workman  (hip  there  are  two  more  hanging  down  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  which 
are  capable  of  holding  feveral  candles.  There  are  befides  many  lamps  hanging  up  and 
down  in  the  church,  iome  of  filver  and  fome  of  gold  ; the  moft  remarkable  are  thofe 
that  hang  in  the  prefbytery,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  all  of  gold  ; but  that  which 
hangs  in  the  great  altar  is  alfo  fet  with  jewels. 

Next  to  this  church  of  the  Transfiguration  is  the  little  chapel  of  the  Bu(h*,  which 
{lands  on  the  place  where  our  Lord  appeared  unto  Mofes  in  a flame  of  fire  out  of  the 
bufli,  as  dcfcribed  Exod.  iii.  a,  and  immediately  adjoins  to  the  wall  of  the  prefbytery. 
This  chapel  is  ten  feet  broad  and  feventeen  feet  long ; the  pavement  of  it  is  adorned 
with  the  fame  kind  of  works  as  that  of  the  church  ; and  the  walls  with  porcelain  ; there 
are  in  it  feveral  lamps  both  of  gold  and  filver.  It  was  built,  they  fay,  by  queen  Helena 
and  the  place  where  the  bufli  grew  is  fuppofed  to  be  directly  under  the  altar,  and  is 
covered  with  plates  of  filver ; over  which  Hand  two  large  filver  candlefticks,  eight 
feet  high.  On  the  other  fide  of  this  chapel  are  two  other  chapels  j that  to  the  fouth 
is  called  the  chapel  of  the  Seventy  Martyrs,  and  that  to  the  north  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  James. 

When  you  come  into  the  great  church,  there  are  on  the  fouth  fide  three  chapels  ; 
the  firft  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift,  the  fecond  of  St.  Simon  the  Stylite,  and  the 
third  of  the  Saints  Cofma  and  Damianus.  And  on  the  other  fide  towards  the  north, 
there  are  alfo  three  more,  viz.  firft,  of  St.  Andipe  ; fecondly,  of  the  Saints  Conftantine 
and  Helena  ; and  the  third  of  St.  Mariana.  This  whole  church  is  covered  with 
lead. 

Befides  this  church  and  thefe  chapels,  there  are  feventeen  other  little  churches  or 
chapels  fituate  here  and  there  in  the  convent ; i.  That  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which 
is  tolerably  large  and  roomy;  2.  St.  George ; 3.  St.  Stephen;  4.  St.  Michael  the- 
Archangel;  5.  St. Bafil,  Gregory,  and  Chryfoftome  ; 6.  Demetrius  the  Martyr;  7. 
St.  Nicholas ; 8.  St.  Mofes  and  Aaron  ; 9.  St.  Sergius  Wachus  ; 10.  St.  John  Bapdft  ; 
11.  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot ; 12.  Of  the  Five  Martyrs,  Euftratius,  Euxendius,  Barba- 
rius,-Oreftus,  and  Eugenius  ; 13.  St.  John  the  Evangelift ; 14.  St.  Catharine ; 1 5 and 
16.  Two  Epifcopal  Chapels ; 17.  One  in  the  garden  where  the  friars  are  buried.  And 
befides  all  thefe  chapels  there  is  a mofque  with  a turret  for  the  Turks,  which  {lands 
near  the  weftem  door  of  the  great  church;  for  the  prefervation  of  which,  they  fay,, 
they  have  feveral  immunities  granted  them  under  the  hand  of  the  prophet  Mahomet. 
There  is  nothing  elfe  in  the  convent  remarkable. 

There  is  no  record  when  this  convent  was  built,  except  what  remains  on  a Hone  over 
the  great  door,  the  infeription  on  which  is  in  Arabic  characters  fo  ancient,  that  none  of 
us  could  read  them,  except  the  year,  Oyp,  which  denotes  326.  This  ftone,  according, 
to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  of  the  convent,  firft  ftood  over  the  chapel  of  the  Bufh,- 
and  was  placed  there  by  St.  Helena ; but,  after  the  great  church,  and  the  walls  of  the 
convent  were  built,  this  ftone  was  moved  out  of  its  ancient  place,  and  fixed  in  the  wall 
where  it  now  {lands.  But  in  my  opinion,  this  hiftory  is  without  foundation,  becaufe 
St.  Helena  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  whereas  the  afore-mentioned  infeription  belongs 

* It  U from  thit  piece  of  hiftory  that  thu  part  of  Mount  Kerch  it  called  Mount  Sinai,  the  Hebrew 
for  a bulk  being  Jtat. 
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to  the  fixth  century  : I rather  think  therefore  that  this  done  was  engraved  and  fixed  up 
by  the  order  of  Judinian,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  convent. 

When  we  firft  came  into  the  convent,  we  were  received  by  the  fathers  and  brothers 
of  the  convent  with  the  greateft  afl'eftion  and  regard,  and  efpecially  by  the  archbilhop 
Jaanikius,  who  was  the  fuperior  and  prefident  of  the  place  ; and  who  gave  us  a very 
elegant  fupper,  and  afiigned  us  very  convenient  apartments,  confilting  of  five  chambers, 
in  a part  of  the  convent  that  was  newly  built ; and  alfo  for  our  better  accommodation, 
indulged  us  with  the  liberty  of  going  when  we  plcafed  into  the  garden  ; which  is  not 
permitted  even  to  the  monks.  And  we  having  there  pitched  a tent,  dined  and  fupped 
in  it  every  day  while  w'e  (laid. 

The  aforefaid  garden  is  fituated  on  the  outfide  of  the  walls  of  the  convent,  to  the 
north-wed;  to  which  there  is  a paffage  under  ground  from  the  convent  with  iron  gates  to 
it.  This  garden  is  diffidently  fpacious,  and  very  well  fupplied  with  good  water,  with 
which  it  is  daily  watered,  and  by  that  meams  produces  great  quantities  of  all  forts 
of  plants,  and  herbs,  and  trees  ; fuch  as  almonds,  apples,  peaches,  olives,  figs,  pome- 
granates, pears,  and  in  particular  mod  delidous  grapes  both  red  and  white : and  as 
this  month  happened  to  be  the  feafon  for  ripe  grapes,  as  well  as  many  other  fruits,  we 
gave  a loofc  to  our  appetites;  and  the  air  of  the  place  being  exceeding  fine  and 
wholefomc,  indulged  our  palates  with  great  freedom  and  luxury. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  feemed  to  me  as  moderate,  as  if  I had  been  in  one  of 
the  mod  temperate  climates  of  France  in  the  month  of  September;  the  heat  of  the  day 
not  being  exceffive,  nor  the  night  air  infufFerably  cold.  However,  I cannot  but  think 
that  the  heat  of  this  place  in  fummer,  as  well  as  the  cold  in  winter,  mud  be  almod 
infupportable,  fince,  during  the  winter  feafon,  the  fnow  falls  here  in  great  abundance. 

September  1 3. — This  day  being  Holy  Sunday,  we  were  invited  to  attend  at  church, 
as  we  ufually  did  on  other  days,  where  the  archbilhop  himfelf  officiated,  and  fang 
the  mafs  cloathed  in  his  pontijicalibus , wearing  on  his  head  a fort  of  imperial  crown  made 
in  filver,  of  exquifite  workmanlhip ; with  the  red  of  the  miniders  that  attended  him, 
in  very  fumptuous  apparel ; which  when  ended,  we  dined  in  the  common  refectory  of 
the  convent,  with  the  archbilhop  and  the  red  of  the  monks,  who  eat  only  of  one  dilh. 
After  dinner,  all  of  us  Handing  up,  we  took  each  a moderate  piece  of  bread,  cut  from 
one  loaf,  and  drank  alfo  all  out  of  one  cup,  the  archbilhop  beginning  fird.  When  all 
had  drunk,  we  broke  up,  and  departed.  This  ceremony  is  obferved  as  a mark  of 
mutual  love  and  charity. 

September  15. — At  two  in  the  afternoon  we  went  out  of  the  convent  to  fee  the  holy 
places  thereabouts;  and  as  foon  as  we  got  out  we  began  to  afeend  the  mountain,  which 
is  made  tolerably  convenient  by  the  means  of  done  deps  cut  in  it  up  to  Mount  Sinai,  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  thoufand  (the  way  to  it  is  diredlly  fouthward):  and  after  an  afeent 
of  a fmall  half  hour  we  came  to  a molt  delicious  fountain  of  cold  water,  which  fprings 
directly  out  of  the  rock,  formed  here  into  a kind  of  grotto.  The  Greeks  tell  many 
wonderful  dories  of  this  water,  but  as  they  feem  to  be  without  foundation,  I think 
it  more  advifeable  not  to  repeat  them. 

Going  on  further  for  another  half  hour  we  came  to  a fmall  church  or  chapel, 
dedicated  to  the  blefled  Virgin  Mary ; and  proceeding  from  hence  by  the  deps,  came 
to  a narrow  part  of  the  road  adorned  with  a gate;  where,  they  fay,  many  confeffionary 
prieds  ufed  formerly  to  fit,  to  hear  the  confeffions  of  the  pilgrims  that  came  to  vifit 
thefe  places,  and  were  not  permitted  to  proceed  any  further,  dll  they  had  obtained 
jemiuion  of  their  fins  5 fo  that  being  made  clean  by  the  participation  of  this  facrament, 
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they  might  proceed  to  obtain  a benediction  from  the  Lord,  and  mercy  from  God  our 
Saviour,  repeating  as  they  went,  the  third  verfe  of  the  xxivth  Pfalm,  ‘ Who  (hall 
afcend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  ? and  who  (hall  Hand  in  his  holy  place  ? Even  he  that 
hath  clean  hands,  and  a pure  heart,  &c.’ 

As  foon  as  we  had  paifed  the  gate,  we  faw  on  our  right  hand  a very  high  mountain 
towards  the  weft,  being  almoft  perpendicular  over  us : near  the  fummit  of  which  there 
grew,  as  it  were  in  defpite  of  nature,  a beautiful  green  tree,  which  appeared  as  if  it 
grew  out  of  a wall.  And  at  about  the  diftance  of  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  came 
to  another  gate,  which  when  we  had  paffed,  we  entered  into  a beautiful  plain,  where 
are  two  delightful  cyprefs  trees,  and  two  olive  trees,  near  to  a well  of  fweet  water, 
which,  as  they  fay,  is  only  a collection  ol  water  that  is  made  by  the  winter  fnows  and 
rains.  And  to  this  part  of  Mount  Horeb  it  was  that  Elias  the  prophet  fled  from  the  face 
of  Jezebel,  as  is  mentioned  i Kings  xix.  9,  where  it  is  faid,  that,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Mount  of  God,  ‘ he  came  thither  to  a cave,  and  lodged  there;’  which  cave  exifts 
to  this  very  day,  and  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  is  now  indofed  in  a 
church  built  of  red  and  white  granite  marble ; the  entrance  into  which  is  from  the 
weft.  The  dimenfions  of  this  cave  are,  in  length  five  feet,  in  depth  four  feet,  and 
height  four  and  a half ; which  when  we  had  viftted,  we  returned  to  the  well,  and 
lodged  all  night  under  the  olive  trees.  This  plain  where  we  lay  was  entirely  furrounded 
with  mountains,  that  formed  two  valleys,  one  of  them  extending  itfelf  to  the  fouth- 
fouth-weft,  and  leading  directly  to  the  convent  of  the  Forty  Martyrs;  the  other 
ftretching  to  the  north-weft. 

September  16. — Early  in  the  morning,  before  break  of  day,  we  began  to  afcend 
the  holy  Mount  Sinai  from  the  aforefaid  church  of  St.  Elias,  and  found  the  afeent  to  be 
very  Iharp ; fo  that  unlefs  the  aforementioned  fteps  had  been  made  in  the  lrill,  by 
laying  broad  ftones  one  upon  another,  we  fliould  have  found  the  afeent  to  be  exceeding 
difficult,  it  being  much  more  ftcep  than  the  afeent  of  the  preceding  day.  The  courfe 
of  our  road  lay  direiftly  towards  the  fouth ; and  after  an  afeent  of  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  we  were  lhewed  the  place,  a little  out  of  the  road  to  the  left  hand,  where 
the  Mahometans  fay  that  Mahomet,  together  with  his  camel,  was  taken  up  by  the  angel 
Gabriel  into  heaven  ; and  that  tills  camel  was  of  fuch  a fize,  that  it  flood  with  one  of 
its  feet  at  Mecca,  another  at  Damafcus,  the  third  at  Cairo,  and  the  fourth  on  Mount 
Sinai ; where  ftill  remains  the  mark  made  by  the  impreflion  of  his  foot  in  the  very  marble 
rock.  However  the  Greek  monks  acknowledge  that  this  mark  was  made  by  thcmfelves, 
to  gain  the  more  veneration  from  the  Turks  for  tills  holy  mountain,  if  not  on  account 
of  its  own  fanftity,  and  the  wonderful  works  performed  there  by  God,  yet  at  leaft 
on  account  of  this  miraculous  impreflion  of  the  camel’s  foot.  Accordingly,  it  has  pre. 
vailed  on  all  Mahometans  to  treat  this  place  with  the  higheft  regard. 

At  length,  after  a fmall  quarter  of  an  hour,  wre  arrived  on  the  holy  Mount  Sinai, 
and  as  foon  as  we  had  got  on  the  plain,  which  is  on  the  top  of  it,  we  immediately  faw 
a church  and  a Turkilh  mofque.  Formerly  indeed  there  was  a large  church  built  upon 
this  place,  which  almoft  covered  and  occupied  as  it  were  the  whole  plain ; but  this  was- 
deftroyed  by  the  Turks,  who  left  only  one  part,  towards  the  north,  for  the-  ufe  of  the 
Chriftians,  and  referved  the  other,  towards  the  fouth,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Mahometans. 

Before  you  come  to  the  church  of  the  Chriftians  there  is  a cave  in  the  rock  adjoining 
to  it,  into  which  there  is  a very  narrow  entrance.  In  this  place,  the  tradition  is,  that 
Mofes  faw  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  mentioned  Exodus  xxxiii.  it-.  ‘ And  the  Lord, 
faid,  behold  there  is  a place  by  me,  and  thou  (haft  (land  upon  a rock ; and  it  (hall 
come  to  pafs  while  my  glory  pallet!:  by,  that  I will  put  thee  in  a clift  of  the  rock,  and  L 
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will  cover  thee  with  mine  hand  while  I pafs  by  j and  I will  take  away  mine  band, 
and  thou  (halt  fee  my  back  parts,  but  my  face  lhall  not  be  feen.’  And  accordingly  it 
is  faid  by  common  tradition,  that  it  was  in  this  clift  of  the  rock  that  Mofes  was  hid 
by  the  Lord;  but  Mofes,  neverthelefe,  that  he  might  have  a better  view  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  glory,  hating  raifed  his  head  and  body  on  high,  left  his  entire  figure 
iraprefled  in  the  marble  rock,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  miracle.  -So  that  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  rock  there  remains  the  impreifion,  as  if  it  had  been  in  melted  wax,  of 
his  knees*  and  both  his  hands,  and  in  the  upper  part  the  itnpreflion  of  his  back  and  one 
half  of  his  face. 

And  going  fuithcr  on  this  plain,  we  entered  into  the  church  that  is  contiguous  to  the 
rock  juft  mentioned,  which  church  is  fubdivided  into  two  chapels : in  the  larger  the 
Greeks  perform  divine  fervice,  and  in  the  other  the  Roman  catholics ; and  in  this  place, 
they  fay,  it  was  that  Mofes  received  the  two  tables  of  teitimony,  as  mentioned  Exodus 
xxxi.  1 8.  ‘ And  the  Lord  gave  Mofes  in  Mount  Sinai  two  tables  of  teftimony,  tables 

of  ftone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God.’  But  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mount,  as  I 
faid,  towards  the  fouth-fouth-weft.  Hands  the  Turkilh  mofque,  built  in  the  form  of 
an  oblong,  in  which  are  hung  up  feveral  vefiels  filled  with  myrrh,  and  other  oblations 
which  are  cuftomary  with  the  Turks,  who  hold  this  place  in  the  higheft  veneration ; and 
1 believe  this  mofque  may  be  about  feventy  paces  diftant  from  the  chrittian  church,  the 
fuperfices  of  this  plain  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai  not  being  very  large. 

Under  the  ealtern  part  of  this  mofeh  there  is  another  cave,  greater  than  that  of  St. 
Elias,  in  which,  they  fay,  Mofes  commonly  dwelt  when  he  was  upon  the  top  of  this  holy 
mount.  The  door  of  this  cave  looks  towards  the  valley  w'hich  extends  itfelf  towards  the 
fouth-weft ; and  in  this  valley  Hands  Rephidim,  where  mention  is  made,  Exodus  xviL  1 , 
that  the  Ifraelites  murmured  for  want  of  water.  From  this  mountain  there  is  a fair 
profpeft  of  Mount  St.  Catharine,  lying  towards  the  fouth-weH,  and  of  the  Red-fea 
towards  the  fouth  and  wefl.  After  W'e  had  each  of  us  performed  our  devotions,  we  imme- 
diately defeended  again  towards  the  well  on  Mount  Horeb,  from  whence  we  laft  came. 

And  after  we  had  dined  we  departed  from  thence,  at  eleven  o’clock,  through  the 
valley  that  extends  itfelf  towards  the  north-weft,  which  conduced  us,  as  it  were  in  a 
circle,  towards  the  fouth.  In  this  journey  we  met  with  feveral  places  that  were  for- 
merly inhabited,  as  alfo  with  fome  churches  ; the  moft  remarkable  is  that  of  St.  Pan- 
teleon;  over  which,  near  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  on  the  left  hand,  towards 
the  fouth  caft,  there  is  a cave,  in  which  rwo  kings  fons  fpent  their  lives  in  performing 
rigid  penances.  And  a little  further  from  this  church  we  began  to  defeend  a very  fteep 
mountain  for  a whole  hour ; and  when  we  came  into  the  valley,  we  found  a convent, 
which  is  called  the  convent  of  the  Forty  Martyrs. 

The  convent  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  a vale,  having  Mount 
Sinai  on  the  eaft,  and  Mount  St.  Catharine’s  on  the  weft.  But  before  I had  entered  the 
convent,  two  Arabs  came  up  to  me,  and  faluted  me  very  amicably,  and  after  they  had 
lighted  their  match  from  my  pipe,  left  me  to  wait  at  fome  diftance  for  the  arrival  of  a 
monk  that  was  our  guide,  who  had  ftaid  behind  with  the  reft  of  our  companions,  for  I 
had  come  hither  alone,  having  outwalked  the  reft ; but  upon  their  arrival,  the  two 
Arabs  flopped  them,  and  threatened  to  fire  among  them,  if  they  did  not  deliver  up  the 
monk  who  was  their  conductor,  and  oblige  him  to  come  out  from  among  them  ; which 
when  it  was  done,  they  took  him  and  bound  him,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  neigh- 

* Qiurr . Might  not  the  fame  chiflel*  that  engraved  the  impre&ion  of  the  foot  of  Mahomet '1  ctnvel,  have 
engraved  tbofc  alfo  of  the  Lneca  and  haadi  of  Mofca,  fc«. 
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bouring  mountains ; faying  to  the  reft,  ‘ Depart  in  peace,  for  we  have  no  ill-will  to  you, 
but  have  a reckoning  to  make  up  with  this  rafcal  of  a monk;’  who  followed  them 
without  attempting  to  refill. 

This  affair  gave  my  companions  a great  deal  of  concern ; for  though  they  feemed 
able  to  have  refcued  the  monk,  yet  they  well  knew  that  if  thofe  two  Arabs  had  made 
any  noife,  they  would,  upon  the  leaft  notice,  have  had  an  hundred  more  come  to  their 
afhftance.  For  when  twro  young  Greeks,  who  were  well  armed,  were  going,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  reft,  to  the  relief  of  the  monk,  the  Arabs  began  immediately  to 
fire  at  us';  upon  w hich  we  all  retired  inftantly  towards  the  convent,  and  left  the  monk 
in  their  hands,  with  whom  they  foon  made  up  their  reckoning,  and  paid  him  in  (tripes 
the  account  which  they  had  to  make  up  with  the  convent,  of  which  he  was  the  interpreter 
and  procurator. 

The  convent  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  has  a fmall  church,  and  but  very  indifferent 
accommodations  for  lodging ; only  the  garden  is  large  and  handfome,  and  well  ftored 
with  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  is  furrounded  as  it  were  with  a wood  of  olive  trees.  There 
is  likewife  a refervoir  of  good  rain-water,  and  a fmall  fpring  of  frelh  water,  which  running 
through  it  from  the  mountains,  waters  the  gardens  and  all  the  adjacent  valley. 

September  1 7. — Early  this  morning  thofe  of  our  company  who  were  hale  and  ftrong 
departed  to  go  up  the  mountain  of  St.  Catharine ; but  I,  with  about  half  the  company, 
(laid  behind  in  the  convent.  The  hiftory  of  which  journey  is  as  follows : as  foon  as  they 
were  departed  out  of  the  convent,  they  began  their  journey  towards  the  fouth-weft,  and 
after  half  an  hour,  they  began  to  afcend  a very  rough  mountain,  and  difficult  of  afcent ; 
for  as  they  were  no  fteps  formed  upon  it,  but  the  whole  way  covered  with  fmall  trundling 
ftones,  thefe  gave  way  under  the  feet.  In  this  road  there  is  abundance  of  curious 
Hones,  and  pendent  rocks  on  either  fide,  which  are  wonderfully  marked  by  nature  with 
the  mod  beautiful  veins,  (hooting  forth  in  the  rcfemblance  of  trees,  whofe  branches  are 
fo  very  minute,  and  yet  fo  very  exafk,  that  art  could  not  poffibly  come  up  to  it.  And 
of  thefe  they  brought  back  with  them  a good  quantity. 

After  an  hour’s  travel  they  came  to  the  water  dalled  the  Water  of  the  Partridges, 
where  this  mod  delightful  fpring  iffues  out  of  fome  rude  marble  rocks,  which  are  of  a 
black  colour.  This  fountain,  the  Greeks  fay,  broke  out  miraculoufiy  when  the  body 
of  St.  Catharine  was  carried  from  this  mountain  to  the  great  convent,  where  her  relicks 
are  preferved  to  this  day ; at  which  time  the  bearers  of  her  corpfe  being  ready  to  perilh 
with  third,  the  partridges,  which  attended  her  funeral  from  the  futnmit  of  the  moun- 
tain, conducted  them  to  this  place,  and  difeovered  the  fountain  to  them. 

From  this  water,  after  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  our  travellers  came  to  a plain,  from 
* whence  they  were  able  to  difeover  the  fummit  of  Mount  St.  Catharine ; and  after  they 
had  walked  in  this  plain  for  a good  half  hour,  they  began  again  to  afcend  the  mountain, 
the  greateft  difficulty  of  which  is  towards  the  top.  So  that  the  whole  time  of  travelling 
from  the  convent  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  to  Mount  St.  Catharine  may  be  looked  upon  to  be 
about  three  hours. 

On  the  fummit  of  this  mountain  is  a fmall  plain,  on  which,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Greeks,  the  body  of  St.  Catharine  the  virgin  and  martyr,  who  differed  under  the 
emperor  Maximin,  was  depofited,  having  been  brought  thither  by  angels  from  Alex- 
andria ; and  the  mark  of  the  place  where  (he  was  laid,  dill  remains  to  be  feen  as  you 
look  towards  Mount  Sinai,  which  (lands  to  the  north-eaft,  at  about  four  hours  diftance. 
The  length  of  this  impreffion  * is  feven  feet  in  black  and  white  marble  granite,  with  a 
little  mixture  both  of  red  and  yellow  fpots.  And  about  a year  ago  the  monks  built  a 
fmall  chapel  over  this  tomb,  feven  feet  eight  inches  broad,  ten  leet  long,  ar.d  fix  feet  high. 

* Qu*re-  Might  not  the  lame  workmen  that  engraved  the  impreffion  of  the  foot  of  Mahomet’*  camel, 
have  engraved  thia  alfo  i 
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From  this  mountain,  which  overlooks  all  the  reft,  there  is  an  exceeding  fine  and  ex- 
tenfive  profpeft.  Mount  Sinai,  as  I faid  before,  lies  towards  the  north-ealt,  the  Red-lea 
to  the  weft,  as  alfo  Tor,  a place  fituatcd  on  the  Red-fea,  at  two  days  journey  diftance 
from  hence.  To  the  fouth  appears  that  extended  arm  of  the  Red-fea,  which  is  called 
the  iElanitic  Gulph,  upon  which  the  famous  port  of  iElana  formerly  ftood. 

September  18. — We  departed  from  this  convent  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  at  a quarter 
after  feven,  through  that  vale  which  extends  itfelf  direftly  towards  the  north-weft  ; and 
defeending  from  the  garden  of  the  convent  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  we  came,  as  it 
were,  through  a wood  of  olive  trees,  to  the  church  and  cave  of  St.  Onuphrius,  in  which 
he  fpent  a devout  life  for  forty  years.  Which,  when  we  had  vifited,  and  gone  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  through  the  aforefaid  valley,  we  came  to  the  ftone  which  is 
called  by  the  Greeks  the  Stone  of  the  Fountains ; which  Mofes  ftruck  twice  * with  his 
rod,  as  is  deferibed  Numb.  xx.  1 1,  where  it  is  faid,  * And  Mofes  lift  up  his  hand,  and 
with  his  rod  he  fmote  the  rock  twice  ; and  the  water  came  out  abundantly.’ 

Which  aforementioned  ftone  f or  folitary  rock,  is  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  broad,  though  it  is  not  all  of  one  equal  breadth  5 it  is  a granite  marble 

* N.  B-  Here  our  traveller  is  miftaken  in  his  quotation  out  of  the  Scriptures ; for  this  is  not  the  Hone 
which  Mofes  ftruck  twice,  as  mentioned  Numb.  xx.  1 1 , but  the  rock  in  the  valley  of  Kcphidim,  where  the 
children  of  Ifrael  fought  the  Amilekites,  before  they  arrived  at  Mount  Sinai,  as  mentioned  Exod.  xvii.  7, 
whereas  the  ftone  which  Mofes  ftruck  twice,  as  mentioned  Numb.  xx.  1 1,  is  that  ftone  which  will  be  fpokeu 
of  hereafter  in  this  Journal,  under  the  tranfatfiona  of  O&ober  a. 

f N.  B.  The  Devil  tempted  our  Saviour  by  quoting  texts  of  Scripture  ; and  as  he  hath  continued  ever 
fincc  to  endeavour  by  pious  frauds  to  deceive,  if  poflible,  the  very  elc&,  he  therefore  excitcth  men,  of  feme- 
times  good  intentions,  to  forge  falfe  miracles,  to  invalidate  by  that  means,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power, 
thofc  which  were  performed  by  our  Saviour  and  hisapoftles.  One  flagrant  inftanee  of  which,  among  many, 
are  thofe  curled  and  helliih  frauds  pra&ifed  by  the  Grecian  monks  of  Mount  Sinai,  in  graving  impre(lions 
in  the  rock,  of  the  foot  of  Mahomet's  camel,  and  of  the  body  of  St,  Catherine  and  of  Mofes  ; which  would 
take  off  from  the  evidence  which  this  wonderful  roclt  of  Meribah  daily  gives  of  the  truth  of  the  Mofaical 
hiftory,  if  it  was  poflible  for  the  Devil  to  effect  it.  But  as  the  marks  in  that  ftone  are  of  fuch  a nature,  as 
that  human  ait  11  not  capab’e  of  imitating  them,  the  finger  of  God  fheweth  its  own  handy*wrork  in 
the  fupo natural  fiflurcs,  which  arc  broken  deep  into  the  folid  granite  in  fuch  a manner,  as  not  poflibly  to 
have  been  efie&ed  by  human  art.  To  convince  the  reader  of  which,  I fhall  here  give  him  a copy  of  the 
defeription  of  this  remarkable  ftone,  as  I find  it  in  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Shaw  and  Dr.  rococke. 

The  defeription  of  this  rock,  as  given  us  by  my  friend  l)r.  Shaw,  is  as  follows  : “ After  we  had  defeended 
" with  no  fmall  difficulty  down  the  weftern  fide  of  this  mountain,  we  came  into  the  other  plain  that  is 
“ formed  by  it,  which  is  Kcphidim,  Exod.  xvii.  1.  Here  we  ftill  fee  that  extraordinary  antiquity,  the  rock 
41  of  Meribah,  Exod.  xvii.  6,  which  hath  continued  down  to  this  day  without  the  Icaft  injury  from  rime  or 
" accidents.  It  is  a block  of  granite  maible,  about  four  yards  fquare,  lying  tottering,  as  it  were,  and  loofo 
•*  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  feems  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  Mount  Sinai,  which  hangs  in  a 
vanity  of  precipices  all  over  this  plain.  * The  waters  which  gufhed  out,  and  the  ftream  which  flowed. 
“ withal,*  Pfal.  vii,  8,  21,  have  hallowed  acrofs  one  corner  of  this  rock  a channel  about  two  inches  deep 
“ and  twenty  wide,  appearing  to  be  cruftated  all  over  like  the  inflde  of  a tea-kettle  that  hath  been  long  in 
M ufe.  Betides  fevered  moffy  prodn&ions  that  are  Hall  prefrrved  by  the  dew,  we  fee  all  over  this  channel  a» 
" j'reat  number  of  holes,  fomc  of  them  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  one  or  two  in  diameter,  the  lively  and 
“ demouftrable  tokens  of  tlicre  having  been  formerly  fo  many  fountains.  It  likewife  may  be  further  obferved, 

41  that  art  or  chance  could  by  no  means  be  concerned  in  the  contrivance  ; for  every  circumftance  points  out 
to  11s  a miracle ; and,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  rent  in  the  rock  of  Mount  Calvary  at  Jerufilcm,  never. 
“ fails  to  produce  a religious  furprixe  in  all  who  fee  it.*’ 

The  account  which  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Pocockc  gives  of  it  is  this  : M Here  they  (hew  the  rock,  which,. 
" they  fay,  Mofes  ftruck  and  the  waters  flowed  out,  when  God  told  him  he  would  ftand  before  him 
**  upon  the  rock  of  lioreb,  which  was  afterwards  called  Maffah  and  Meribah.  It  is  on  flic  fbotof  Mount 
" Serick*  and  is  a red  granite  ftone,  fifteen  feet  long,  ten  wide,  and  about  twelve  high.  On  both  Tides  of 
“ it»  towards  the  fouth  end,  and  at  the  top  of  the  ftone,  for  about  the  breadth  of  eight  inches,  it  is  difeo- 
loured  as  by  the  running  of  water;  and  all  clown  this  part  on  both  tides,  and  at  the  top,  are  a 
**  fort  of  openings  or  mouths,  fome  of  which  refemble  the  lion’s  mouth,  that  is  fometimes  cut  in  ftone 
•*  fpouta,  but  apfiear  not  to  he  the  work  of  a tool.  There  are  about  twelve  on  each  fide,  and  wit  Inn  every 
**  one  is  an  horizontal  crack,  and  in  fomc  alfo  a ciack  perpendicularly  down.  There  is  alfo  a crack  from 
“ one  of  the  mouths  aext  the  hill,  that  extends  two  or  three  feet  towards  the  north,  and  all  rouud  the  fouth 
cud  : the  Arabs  call  this  ftone  the  Stone  of  Mofes.** 
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of  a kind  of  brick  colour,  compofed  of  red  and  white  fpots,  which  arc  both  tlufky  in 
their  kind  ; and  (lands  by  itfelf  in  the  aforementioned  valley  as  if  it  had  grown  out  of 
the  earth,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  towards  the  north-eaft.  There  remains  on  it 
to  this  day  the  lively  impre(fion  of  the  miracle  then  wrought ; for  there  are  (lill  to  be 
feen  places  whence  the  water  gufhed  out,  fix  openings  towards  the  fouth-weft,  and  fix 
others  towards  the  north-eaft  ; and  in  thofe  places  where  the  water  flowed,  the  clefts 
are  ftiil  to  be  feen  in  the  rock,  as  it  were  with  lips. 

Which,  when  we  had  attentively  obferved,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  going 
directly  forward  towards  the  north-well ; and  after  a journey  of  a fmall  half-hour 
reached  the  end  of  the  aforefaid  valley.  Here  we  found  a great  plain,  into  which 
another  valley  opens  itfelf,  extending  towards  the  north-eaft.  In  this  great  plain, 
towards  the  fouth-weft,  on  a moderate  riling,  is  fituated  the  garden  of  the  convent  of 
Friars,  which  is  guarded  by  the  Arabs,  and  has  a fmall  dream  of  fweet  water  running 
conftantly  through  it,  and  with  which  it  is  fupplied  ; and  in  the  faid  garden  are  nine 
very  (lately  cedars,  of  which  two  exceed  the  reft  in  height,  and  are  of  a prodigious 
fize  ; befides  many  other  trees,  fuch  as  apples,  pears,  vines,  &c.  The  little  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (lands  in  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  as  alfo  a fmall  building 
belonging  to  the  convent,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Arabs  who  watch  the  garden. 

In  this  great  plain,  which  is  on  the  outfide  of  the  garden,  and  which  extends  itfelf,  as 
I obferved  before,  towards  the  north-eaft,  that  * tranfadlion  is  faid  to  have  happened 
which  is  deferibed  Numb.  xvi.  32,  concerning  the  rebellion  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  when  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  fwallowed  up  them  and  their  families. 
This  plain  or  vale  is  pretty  near  of  one  equal  breadth.  When  we  had  travelled  through 
it  from  the  garden  of  the  convent,  about  a fmall  half-hour,  we  came  to  a place  where 
the  Greeks  (hewed  us  in  the  granite  marble,  which  is  of  a brick-dud  colour  (as  mod 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains  are),  a hole  or  cavity,  where,  they  fay,  Aaron  caft  the 
head  of  the  golden  calf,  as  is  deferibed  Exod.  xxxii.  4,  when  the  people  gave  him  the 
golden  ear-rings  that  were  in  their  ears,  and  ‘ He  received  them  at  their  hand,  and 
fafhioned  it  with  a graving  tool,  after  he  had  made  it  a molten  calf.’  And  ver.  24, 
Aaron  is  reprefented  as  excufmg  himfelf,  faying,  ‘ And  I faid  unto  them,  Whofoever 
hath  any  gold,  let  him  break  it  off ; fo  they  gave  it  me ; then  I caft  it  into  the  fire,  and 
there  came  out  this  calf.’  This  cavity  is,  indeed,  formed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  afford 
fome  fmall  refemblance  to  the  head  of  a calf,  and  hath  marks  in  it  fomething  like  horns ; 
it  is  in  length  about  two  feet  and  a half,  in  breadth  two  feet,  and  in  depth  two.  At  the 
bottom  of  it  is  earth  or  land,  which  feemed  to  me  to  be  about  three  feet  deep  ; but  I 
cannot  be  pofitive  as  to  that,  fince  we  neither  had  time  nor  opportunity  for  extrafling  it 
out  of  the  cavity,  or  model,  as  the  Greeks  pretend  it  to  be ; much  lefs  could  we  difeover 
any  impreffion  of  a nofe  or  mouth,  or  of  ears  or  eyes ; wherefore,  as  the  holy  Scriptures 
fpeak  of  the  formation  of  a whole  calf,  and  not  of  an  head  only,  there  feems  to  me  to 
be  a good  deal  of  reafon  for  rejecting  this  piece  of  tradition.  The  Greeks,  however,  to 
impofe  the  more  upon  the  ignorant,  fay,  that  though  it  rain  ever  fo  much,  no  water  is 
feen  to  lie  in  this  hole ; they  perfift  in  this  declaration,  and  ailedge,  in  proof  of  it  t, 

• Here  our  traveller  and  hie  informers  are  again  miftaken  is  the  hiitory  of  the  tranfadiont  ofthe  {fraelitet ; 
for  the  rebellion  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  did  not  happen  while  Mofet  wai  upon  Mount  Sinai, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it ; nor  till  the  Ifrwlitet  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor.  which  is  quite 
at  the  other  end  of  thii  promontory,  and  had  refufed  to  go  and  take  poflelljon  of  the  land  of  Canaan  after 
the  return  ofthe  fpiet  from  thence,  aa  mentioned  Numb.  liv.  1,  See. 

•I  Quotations  nut  of  the  fathcrafor  proof  of  a matter  of  fact,  produced  by  perfoni  who  live  upon  the  fpot, 
feem  to  be  an  odd  kind  of  argument.  And  the  iotrodn&on  of  Pcre  Sicard'i  opinion,  in  uppoiilinn  to  thia 
declaration  of  the  Greeks,  fremi  quite  as  odd  1 for  they  do  not  alfrrt  that  fnow  trill  not  lie  there,  but  only 
that  rain  will  not,  which  lather  Sicard’i  aflerUon  does  not  contradict 
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quotations  out  of  the  fathers ; but  Pere  Claud  Sicard  fiys,  that  lad  year  he  found  fome 
fnow  aftually  lying  in  the  cavity,  and  that  it  was  quite  filled  with  it ; whence  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  believe,  that  the  caufe  why  the  rain  doth  not  lie  in  it,  is  owing  to  fome  hole  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  which  emits  it  as  fall  as  it  enters  and  has  parted  through  the 
fand.  But  that  in  this  place,  or  hereabouts,  the  Ilraelites  worfliipped  the  golden  calf, 
is  fomcwhat  probable,  inafmuch  as  there  are  fome  rocks  here  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
high,  upon  which,  when  the  golden  calf  was  fet  up,  it  might  eafily  be  feen  and  adored 
by  all  the  people  who  were  encamped  in  this  wide  and  extenfive  vale ; and  further, 
becaufe  this  place  Iikewife  anfwers  and  is  fituated  -dire&ly  over  againft  another  vale  to 
the  eallward,  by  which,  they  fay,  Mofes  defeended  from  Mount  Sinai,  when  he  brought 
with  him  the  tables  of  the  teftimony,  and  where,  they  fay,  it  was  that  he  broke  them, 
when  he  came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

Going  on  our  journey  through  this  valley,  we  came  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  from 
the  place  diftinguilhed  by  the  head,  to  that  garden  which  we  firft  faw  when  we  came  into 
thefe  parts : here  we  found  a fpring  of  frelfi  water,  and  much  fruit.  And  now  having 
altered  our  rout  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  at  about  the  diftance  of  a gun-ihot  from  the 
garden,  they  (hewed  us  a (lone,  about  two  feet  high  from  the  ground,  on  which  are  feen 
fome  unknown  charadters,  which,  however,  they  fay,  were  engraved  by  Jeremiah  the 
prophet  in  honour  of  Mofes  and  Aaron,  who  were  buried  there.  But  this  is  what  I 
give  no  credit  to,  fince  I find  it  written  of  the  burial  place  * of  Mofes,  Deut.  xxxiv.  6. 

‘ But  no  man  knoweth  of  his  fepulchre  unto  this  day.’  At  length,  in  a fmall  half  hour 
from  hence,  we  arrived  at  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  making  this  day,  from  the  convent 
of  the  Forty  Martyrs  hither,  a journey  of  two  hours  ana  a quarter.  And  having 
finirtied  our  progrefs,  we  faw  every  thing  that  was  to  be  feen  here  with  the  greatell 
Jatisfadion. 

September  ig. — The  Greeks  celebrated  the  feaft  of  the  bleflcd  Virgin  Mary.  And 
the  archbilhop  again  officiated,1  doathed  in  his  fontijuahbus  ; and  when  mats  was  done, 
we  were,  as  ufual,  condudlcd  to  the  refeftory,  where,  before  dinner,  we  had  our  feet 
wafhed  by  fome  of  the  monks,  the  reft  chanting  their  devotions  during  the  operation. 
And  as  foon  as  the  waftiing  was  over,  every  one,  according  to  his  inclination  and  abili- 
ties, gave  for  the  ufe  of  the  convent  either  one  or  two  chequins.  As  for  the  reft  of  the 
time  while  we  (laid  there,  nothing  remarkable  happened. 

Odober  i. — On  this  day  we  opened  a cheft,  kept  on  the  right  hand  of  the  prefbyterv, 
in  which  are  preferved  the  relics  of  St.  Catharine ; and  the  principal  parts  they  brought 
forth  to  (hew  us,  were  the  (kull  and  left  hand  of  this  faint,  having  the  fie(h  and  (kin  on 
it,  but  quite  dried  up,  and  covered  with  beautiful  rings.  After  we  had  been  favoured 
with  this  fight,  we  were  permitted  to  depart.  Taking  leave,  therefore,  of  the  archbilhop, 
and  the  reft  of  the  monks,  we  came  out  of  the  convent  about  noon,  amidft  the  noily 
clamours  of  the  Arabs,  by  the  fame  way  that  we  entered.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
place  of  The  Head,  we  flopped,  and  having  pitched  our  tents,  were  forced  to  continue 
there  the  remainder  of  that  day,  whether  we  would  or  not ; but  after  a great  deal  of 
buflle,  we  at  length  made  our  contra  cl  with  the  Arabs,  to  carry  us  back  a better  road 
by  Tor  than  that  which  we  came.  Accordingly, 

October  2. — We  departed  about  two  o’clocfc  in  the  morning,  and  taking  the  fame 
route  by  which  we  came,  we  relied,  after  three  hours  and  a quarter’s  travelling,  Hopping 

• A«  to  the  buna!  place  of  Aaron,  it  it  exprcf&ly  laid  that  he  died  and  was  buried  upon  Mount  Hor , at 
the  further  end  of  thia  promontory  from  Mount  Sinai.  See  Numb.  xx.  a8.  xxxiii.  38.  Deut.xxxii.50. 
And  Motel  died  on  the  top  of  Pifgah  in  the  land  of  Moah,  oyer  again!!  Jericho,  Deut.  xxxiv.  j,  5. 
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in  n place  where  was  good  water,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  ftone  * of  Mahomet ; 
and  having  laid  in  ourprovifion  of  water,  departed  about  eleven  o’clock,  ana  in  about 
half  an  hour  we  again  parted  by  the  flone,  where,  as  I faid,  Mahomet  feated  himfclf ; 
and  in  another  hour  we  entered  the  fnady  woodj  before  mentioned.  About  three 
o’clock  we  parted  by  a large  rock  J on  our  left  hand,  in  which,  as  in  that  other  rock 
which  Mofes  /truck  with  his  rod,  appear  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  openings  where 
water  hath  gufhed  out.  Which,  when  we  had  parted  by,  we  (topped  in . an  open  plain, 
where  we  (laid  all  night. 

Oftober  3.— About  three  quarters  after  three  in  the  morning,  we  departed  from  this 
place,  and  at  four  o’clock,  being  about  day-break,  we  turned  out  of  the  road  by  which 
we  firft  came,  and  leaving  the  valley  leading  to  Marah  on  the  right  hand,  entered  into  a 
large  vale  between  very  rough  mountains,  commonly  called  Gebel  Faran,  our  courfe  then 
pointing  toward*  the  north-w  ell.  And  parting  through  this  vale  by  a tolerable  eafy 
defeent,  we  found  it  adorned  with  trees  and  dates  on  both  Tides  of  us,  here  and  there 
interfperfed  with  the  habitations  of  Arabs,  and  full  of  birds,  which  entertained  us  very 
agreeably  with  their  charming  notes.  About  three  quarters  after  eight  we  parted  by  a 
place  on  a mountain  upon  our  right  hand,  called  Kabegin,  which  was  entirely  deftroyed, 
nothing  remaining  of  it  but  the  ruins.  And  after  a journey  of  another  half  hour  we 
came  to  another  ruined  place,  called  Faran  §,  about  a quarter  after  nine,  fituated  like- 
wife  on  our  right  hand.  This  was  formerly  a large  city,  containing  many  convents  of 
the  Greeks ; for  it  was  an  epifcopal  city,  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
formerly  had  the  famous  Theodoras  for  its  bifhop,  who  wrote  againft  the  Monothelites. 
But  at  prefent  nothing  remains  except  heaps  of  ruins  of  this  famous  city.  Here  we  were 
obliged  to  flop,  on  account  of  the  difputes  between  the  Arabs.  . 

In  this  place  no  one  is  fullered  to  put  pen  to  paper,  by  reafon  of  a tradition  they  have, 
that  here  was  formerly  a river  ||,  and  that  when  an  F.uropean  was  going  to  write  down  a 
defeription  of  it,  out  of  indignation  it  funk  under  ground,  and  has  difappeared  ever  fmce. 
We  departed  from  hence  foon  after  three ; and  alter  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  again 

* See  page ,191.  Sept.  ta. 

t This  place  it  called  Barak  Sec  Sept.  la,  p.  39T. 

{ This  is  a very  remarkable  paffage,  it  being  the  only  place,  in  any  bonk  of  travels,  in  which  I have  ever 
met  with  the  mention  of  this  fecund  ftnne  which  Mofes  (truck  ; though  it  is  manifeil  from  the  Scriptures, 
that  lie  (truck  two  different  (tones,  and  at  very  different  times.  And  as  this  is  in  a retired  part  of  the  wilder- 
siefs,  it  is  a wonderful  confirmation  of  the  veracity  of  the  Mofaical  hiitory  ; for  which  reafon,  inde- 
pendent of  all  curiofity,  I fhould  think  it  worth  while  to  employ  fomc  perfon  to  go  thither,  who  fhould  be 
very  particular  in  his  defeription  of  it.  The  firft  itor.e  which  Mofes  (truck  is  mentioned  in  the  xviith  chapter 
of  Kaodus,  to  have  been  in  the  valley  of  Rcphidim,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ifraelitcs  at  Mount  Smai. 
Whereas  the  iecond  which  Mofes  fttuck  twice  before  the  waters  gufhed  out,  is  mentioned  in  the  xxth  chapter 
of  Numbers  aa  being  in  the  wiidemefs  of  Kadelh  ; after  the  death  of  Miriam,  and  not  long  before  the 
death  of  Aaron.  So  that  there  was  about  thirty-eight  years  diftance  between  the  one  l rani  action  and 
the  other. 

$ Tbit  fhould  be  written  Paran.  Which  place  was  famous  in  hiftory  fo  long  ago  as  in  the  days  of 
Abraham ; the  four  kings  who  took  his  nephew  J.ot  prifoner,  having  firft,  in  their  paftage  round  the  Dead 
Sea,  ‘frncte  the  Horites  in  their  Mount  Seir,  or  Mount  Hor,  unto  HI- Faran,  which  i»  by  the  wiMcmefs.' 
And  from  hence  this  wiidemefs  is  frequently  called  the  Wilderitefs  of  Paran.  See  note  in  page  39c, 
Sept.  8 

0 This  traditum  is  very  remarkable;  for  as  the  author  deferibes  his  journey  from  the  freond  rock  of 
Mofes  towards  this  place  to  have  been  through  a vale  by  a tolerably  eafy  defeent,  it  is  pofiible  that  this 
tradition  may  have  arifen  from  the  water  which  flowed  out  of  this  rock,  and  formed  a river,  which,  as  St. 
Paul  deferibes  it  r,  followed  them  during  their  abode  in  llial  part  of  the  wiidemefs,  but  probably  dried  up 
foon  after  their  departure. 

• 1 Cor.1/4. 
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flopped  at  a place  called  Magai,  where  we  found  good  water,  with  which  we  plentifully 
fupplied  ourfelves. 

October  4. — We  departed  from  hence  about  three  quarters  after  four  in  the  morning, 
and  continuing  our  journey  by  a pretty  fharp  dcfccnt,got  out  at  length  from  among  the 
monftrous  mountains  of  Gebel  Faran,  and  came  to  a large  plain,  furrounded  however 
with  high  hills,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which  we  repofed  ourfelves  under  our  tents  at  about 
half  an  hour  after  ten.  Thefe  hills  are  called  Gebel  el  Mokatab,  that  is,  the 
Written  Mountains  ; for  as  foon  as  we  had  parted  from  the  mountains  of  Faran,  we 
palled  by  feveral  others  for  an  hour  together,  engraved  with  ancient  unknow  n charac- 
ters, which  were  cut  into  the  hard  marble  rock  fo  high  as  to  be  in  fome  places  at  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  diftance  from  the  ground ; and  though  we  had  in  our  company  perfons 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  Arabic,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Latin,  Armenian, 
Turkilh,  F.nglilh,  Illyrican,  German,  and  Bohemian  languages,  yet  none  of  them  had 
any  knowledge  of  thefe  characters,  which  have  nevcrthelefs  been  cut  into  the  hard  rock 
with  the  greateft:  induftry,  in  a place  where  there  is  neither  water  nor  any  thing  to 
be  gotten  to  eat.  It  is,  probable,  therefore,  thefe  unknown  * characters  contain  fome 
very  fecret  myftcrics,  and  that  they  were  engraved  either  by  the  Chaldeans,  or  fome 
other  perfons  long  before  the  coming  of  Chrift.  In  this  place,  where  we  this  day  refted, 
there  arc  two  roads,  one  leading  through  a valley  to  Tor,  and  ftretching  directly  weft- 
ward  ; the  other  road  towards  the  north-weft,  leading  directly  to  Suefs.  Here  the  Arabs 
retailing  to  carry  us  all,  according  to  our  agreement,  to  Tor,  a violent  buftle  arofe,  till 
at  length  it  was  concluded  we  fhould  go  directly  to  Suefs,  palling  by  the  baths  of  Pharoa, 
of  which  by  and  by.  Thus  fubmitting,  whether  we  would  or  not,  to  the  determination 
of  the  Arabs,  the  day  following,  being 

Odlober  5. — We  departed  at  half  an  hour  after  fix,  and  by  that  road  which  leads 
north-weft,  proceeded  towards  the  baths  of  Pharao ; and  continuing  our  journey 
through  thele  mountains,  which,  they  fay,  are  alfo  written  with  unknown  characters 
like  the  others,  we  Hopped,  at  half  an  hour  after  nine,  in  a plain  totally  furrounded  with 
mountains.  After  dinner  we  went  to  a neighbouring  valley  which  lay  weftward,  called 
Megena,  where  is  a grotto  cut  with  infinite  labour  in  the  marble  rock,  the  entrance 
into  which  is,  by  the  injury  of  time  and  weather,  for  the  moll  part  obllrufled  by 
great  Hones  ; and  even  the  cave  itfelf  alrnoft  half  filled  with  fand.  Being  obliged  to 
ufe  the  help  of  candles  and  other  lights,  on  our  entrance  we  came  immediately  to  a 
great  hall,  fupported  on  every  fide  by  rude  unfinilhed  pillars.  This  grotto,  we  could 
perceive,  reached  a great  deal  further ; but  on  account  of  the  exceflive  heats,  we  declined 
exploring  it  on,  and  we  found  that  the  further  we  went,  the  more  the  pafiage  was 
obftru&ed  with  fand.  At  length,  we  concluded  that  this  cave  was  built  for  a burial- 
place  f to  the  Egyptians.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  fay 
that  a certain  fchiech,  called  Abuzelime,  dwells  in  it,  wrho  drinks  coffee  continually 
brought  from  Mecca  by  birds,  and  pounded  in  mortars  by  angels  ; with  many  other 
fuch  like  fables,  which  I do  not  think  worth  while  to  enumerate. 

October  6. — We  departed  from  hence  at  three  quarters  after  four,  and  having  reached 

* The  learned  allow  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  charadcr,  having  been  difufed  during  the  Bahylonifti  cap- 
tivity, is  loft,  and  that  it  is  the  Chaldee  character  which  we  now  ufe  irtftcad  of  it.  The  probability  is,  thcre- 
fore,  that  thefe  characters  arc  the  ancient  Hebrew  character,  which  the  ifraclitc*  having  learned  to 
write  at  the  time  of  the  giving  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  diverted  themfelves  with  practicing  it  on 
thefe  mountain*  during  their  forty  years  abode  in  the  wildernefi. 

t This  fuppofitton  is,  in  my  opinion,  a little  extravagant,  confidering  the  great  diftance  this  place  is  from 
Egypt.  But  I fee  no  reafon  why  it  may  not  have  been  made  by  the  Ifraelilct  during  their  abode  in  the 
wildernef*,  for  fome  public  ufc  or  other. 
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the  top  of  a mountain  by  an  eafy  afcent,  about  three  quarters  after  feven  we  difcovered 
the  Red  Sea  lying  to  the  weft.  We  all,  however,  travelled  down  on  foot,  the  defcent 
being  pretty  (harp ; and  a little  afterwards  came  to  a plain,  where  we  proceeded  ftraight 
forward  between  the  hills,  and  at  ten  o’clock,  coming  out  from  among  the  mountains 
towards  the  north-weft,  we  approached  to  the  fea-fhore ; and  continuing  our  journey 
till  half  an  hour  after  eleven,  we  then  (topped,  and  relied  ourfelves  in  a plain  at  about 
an  hour’s  diftance  from  the  fca.  'This  we  did  on  account  of  fome  frefh  water  we  found 
here,  of  which  we  laid  in  a good  quantity  againft  our  enfuing  journey  over  the  next 
mountains,  at  an  hour’s  diftance  from  us  towards  theealt. 

October  7. — Here  we  remained  till  after  mid-day,  and  about  two  o’clock  fet  forward, 
keeping  upon  the  fea  (hore  till  about  fun-fet,  we  again  left  the  fea,  and  arrived  between 
the  mountains  by  a tolerable  eafy  afcent,  after  we  had  palled  the  mountain  called  Gcbel 
el  Scheitan,  that  is,  the  Mountain  of  the  Devil ; which,  as  it  is  entirely  of  a black  colour, 
gives  foundation  for  the  Arabs  to  report,  that  the  Devil  fometimes  drefled  his  victuals 
under  it,  by  the  fmoke  of  which  it  acquired  that  blackncfs.  They  relate  alfo  another 
fabulous  hiftory  about  a head  created  on  high  towards  the  entrance  into  the  moun- 
tains, upon  the  left  hand  of  the  road ; being  a very  large  (tone,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  head  of  a fea  captain,  whofe  name  was  Baube,  which  was  cut  off  by  the  Arabs, 
and  put  on  the  fummit  of  that  mountain,  where  it  now  remains,  and  that  in  one  night’s 
time  it  was  turned  into  (tone  ; and,  they  fay,  (hould  any  one  throw  it  down  from  the 
place  where  it  is  fixed,  it  would  by  next  day  be  reftored  to  its  fituation.  But  thefe  are 
the  only  fables  of  the  Arabs.  Proceeding  on  by  the  du(k  of  the  evening  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  valley,  dll  three  quarters  after  fix, as  it  was  full  of  trees,  we  reded  there  that  night. 

Oftobcr  8. — We  departed  from  hence  about  fun-rife,  and  after  a journey  of  three 
hours  (topped,  on  account  of  a difpute  with  the  Arabs,  whether  we  (hould  go  or  not  to 
the  baths  of  Pharao.  And  after  a quarter  of  an  hour  we  again  fet  forward,  dill  defend- 
ing a moderate  hill,  till  we  came  to  a place  where  two  roads  meet,  one  leading  direftly 
to  Suefs,  and  the  other,  on  the  left  hand,  to  the  baths  of  Pharao.  Here  a terrible  diffen- 
don  arofe,  and  the  utmoft  confufion,  fome  taking  the  route  towards  Suefs,  and  the  others 
going  towards  the  baths  of  Pharao  ; dll  at  length,  after  a dreadful  conteft,  thofe  re- 
turned who  had  departed  for  Suefs,  and  all  went  on  together  by  the  valley  which  leads 
to  the  baths  of  Pharao. 

Having  travelled  two  hours  we  got  clear  *of  the  mountains,  and  came  near  the  fea, 
which  lay  to  the  weft  of  us ; and  continuing  our  road  towards  the  fea  coaft,  after  a 
journey  of  one  hour  we  (topped.  Then  changing  our  route  to  the  left,  we  travelled 
fouthwards  upon  the  fea-lhore,  and  came  with  our  dromedaries  to  the  baths  of  Pharao, 
which  are  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  high  road,  where  being  arrived,  we 
confidered  the  place  very  accurately.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  an  exceeding  high  mountain, 
ftretching  from  eaft  to  weft  till  it  terminates  on  the  fea  at  about  the  diftance  of  a (tone’s 
caft  from  it ; and  in  this  intermediate  (pace  the  aforementioned  mineral  waters  break 
forth  and  bubble  up,  making  three  diftinct  dreams,  which  run  into  the  fea,  and  are  fo  hot 
that  a man  can  hardly  bear  his  hand  or  foot  in  them.,  Thefe  waters  have  a fait  and 
fulphureous  tafte,  and  leave  a yellow  tinge  behind  on  the  place  from  whence  they  iffue, 
but  are  otherwife  in  themfelves  very  clear  and  pellucid.  At  lengtli  we  came  to  the  foun- 
tain head,  where  there  are  two  caves  or  hollows  in  the  mountain,  which  diminilh  regu- 
larly ; that  towards  the  left,  being  the  larged,  forms  ltfelf,  as  it  were,  into  a chamber, 
into  which,  when  any  perfon  enters,  it  raifes  as  wonderful  a fweat  as  if  he  was  in  a very 
hot  bath.  Hither  many  fick  perfons  refort,  and  by  fweatingfor  forty  days  fuccellively, 
and  regular  diet,  and  drinking  the  miaeral  water,  recover  their  health. 
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The  water  is  often  fent  for  to  Cairo,  by  thofe  that  cannot  conveniently  come  to  the 
fountain,  and  frequently  drank  at  home  with  good  fuccefs.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
place  fay,  that  if  you  put  four  eggs  into  any  of  the  baths,  three  of  them  will  be  boiled, 
and  the  fourth  will  diiappear.  But  this  I give  no  credit  to,  unlefs  I had  feen  the  experi- 
ment. They  are  called  Hamam  el  Pharaone  *,  that  is,  the  baths  of  Pharao,  bocaufe 
poflibly  they  might  formerly  have  been  frequented  by  Pharao.  Whence  alfo  the  ad- 
joining fea,  which  is  three  or  four  leagues  broad,  is  called  Berke  e)  Pharaone,  or  the 
Lake  of  Pharao.  And  as  it  is  a good  ftation  for  cafling  anchor  in,  a (hip  happened 
at  this  very  time  to  be  riding  here  at  anchor,  waiting  for  a favourable  wind  to  carry  her 
to  Gidda. 

Having  taken  a careful  view  of  this  bath  and  the  places  about  it,  we  departed  to 
join  the  reft  of  our  caravan,  and  overtook  it  late  at  night,  on  the  fea-fiiore  in  the  valley 
of  Gorondu  f,  where  the  rivulet  before-meutioned  empties  irfelf  into  the  fea  ; and  is 
here  both  bitter  and  fab,  and  very  difagrceabfe  to  the  tafle.  We  fpent  in  this  place  a 
very  uneafv  night,  on  account  of  the  high  wind,  which  drove  the  fand  in  great  quan- 
tities upon  us,  and  incommoded  us  very  much. 

Off.  9.  — About  fun-rife  we  departed,  and  in  our  courfe  along  the  fea-fhore  were  ftill 
much  diilurbed  by  the  high  wind.  After  a journey  of  fix  hours,  having  left  all  the 
mountains,  we  travelled  over  feveral  little  hills  and  rifing  grounds,  and  relied  in  a 
place  where  were  feveral  tufts  of  green  grafs ; and  refrelhing  ourfeives  with  a moderate 
dinner,  we  travelled  on  again  for  four  hours  and  a half,  till  it  was  pretty  late  in  the 
night ; and,  two  hours  before  we  Hopped,  parted  a place  near  the  fea  where  was  a ftream 
of  excellent  fweet  water. 

Oct.  10. — That  we  might  get  beyond  Suez,  we  departed  from  hence  foon  after  mid- 
night ; but  in  about  two  hours  it  became  fo  dark,  that  we  were  forced  to  (lop,  whether 
we  would  or  not,  for  fear  of  the  camels  falling.  And  at  half  an  hour  after  four,  it 
being  dawn  of  day,  we  fet  forward  again,  and  in  feven  hours  came  to  the  Wells  of 
Mofes,  called  Ain  el  Mufa  J.  Immediately  upon  our  arrival  here,  all  of  us  who  were 
on  horfeback  purfued  our  journey,  and  rode  on  before,  to  provide  a (hip  to  carry  us  all 
to  the  other  fide  of  the  gulph.  After  we  had  taken  fome  reft,  the  caravan  came  up 
to  us  about  five  o’clock,  by  which  time  the  (hip  being  got  ready,  we  went  aboard  with 
all  our  concerns ; and  when  landed,  lodged  ourfeives  in  our  former  camp  § on  the 
outfide  of  the  city  of  Suez.  Here  we  found  only  two  (hips,  which  were  to  fail  in  two 
days  time. 

Off.  1 1.— -We  remained  in  our  tents  at  Suez,  being  vifited  by  the  Chriftians  of  the 
place,  who  alfo  entertained  us  with  an  elegant  fupper. 

Od.  1 2. — This  whole  dav  we  faw  thofe  Arabs  parting  by  who  are  the  moft  invete- 
rate enemies  to  the  Arabs  of  Mount  Sinai.  And  left  we  fhould  encounter  them  on  the 
road,  we  (laid  on  purpofe  till  the  following  day. 

Od.  13. — And  now  imagining  that  all  the  Arabs,  who  were  at  enmity  with  us 
were  gone  by,  we  departed  from  Suez  ; and  after  a journey  of  a good  hour  Hopped  at 
Bir  el  Suez  ||,  before  defiribed  ; after  a moderate  dinner  here,  we  again  fet  forward, 
and  when  we  were  not  far  diftant  from  Agirut  *f  we  perceived  a caravan  of  our  enemies 
juft  over  againft  us, which  we  all  thought  had  parted  by  long  before;  fo  that  though  they 
were  going  another  road  at  the  diftance  from  us  of  a gun-lhot,  yet  our  Arabs  neverthelefs 

* Hence  polhblr  hot-haths  in  England  are  called  Aummsmr.  See  alfo  the  note,  p.  390,  Sept.  8.  The 
hummunu  are  fo  called  from  the  fign  of  Houhynym*  of  Swift.  Ed. 

t See  Sept.  8,  p.390.  i See  Sept.  6,  p.  389.  | See  Sept.  5.  p.  388. 

f See  Sept,  j,  p.  388.  •]  Sec  Sept.  5,  p.388. 
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prepared  themfelves  for  battle,  alighting  from  their  camels,  and  marching  on  foot 
armed  with  lances,  fwords  and  guns ; while  four  of  the  chief  of  them  galloping  their 
horfes  between  the  enemy’s  caravan  and  ours,  attempted,  by  infulting  them  in  this 
bravading  manner  *,  to  provoke  them  to  an  engagement.  For  though  the  camels  of 
our  enemy’s  caravan  were  much  more  numerous  than  ours,  yet  we  were  ftronger  in 
the  number  of  armed  men  ; fo  that  they  durft  not  attack  us,  but  haftened  their  pace 
to  pafs  by  us : and  it  was  not  unpleafant  to  behold  thofe  that  were  in  the  rear  gallop, 
ing  after  the  reft  for  fear  we  would  take  them  prifoners.  Soon  after  they  were  gone, 
we  turned  towards  the  road  by  which  our  enemies  came,  which  was  upon  our  right 
hand  ; and  having  palled  Agirut  upon  our  left  hand,  of  which  we  have  already  fpoken  f, 
we  continued  our  courfe  between  hills  and  rifing  grounds,  interfpered  here  and  there 
with  tufts  of  green  herbs,  on  which  the  camels  fed,  being  about  fix  Italian  miles 
diftant  from  the  road  which  we  palfed  in  our  former  journey.  At  length  we  (lopped 
when  we  were  come  three  hours  and  a half  from  Agirut,  feven  hours  and  a half  from 
Suez,  and  within  fight  of  the  mountains  of  Huhebi  {,  which  were  about  a good  league 
diftant  from  us  towards  the  north. 

Oft.  14. — At  half  an  hour  after  four  in  the  morning  we  departed  again  from  this 
place,  and  about  fun-rife  faw  feven  animals  called  gafell,  and  a good  many  hares  feed- 
ing on  the  afore-mentioned  green  tufts.  And  having  pa  (Ted  by  the  mountain  Huhebi, 
at,  as  I (aid,  about  a league’s  diflance,  we  (topped  at  half  an  hour  after  eleven  ; and 
at  one  o’clock,  after  dinner,  we  again  fet  forward  on  our  journey,  and  travelled  till  half 
an  hour  after  five,  when  we  (topped  near  a little  hill. 

Oft.  15. — We  proceeded  on  our  journey  this  morning  at  about  half  an  hour  after 
five,  travelling,  as  before,  between  hills  and  rifing  grounds,  and  refled  ourfelves  at  half 
an  hour  after  nine.  And  having  quitted  the  road  that  leads  by  the  village  of  Chanke  §, 
we  purfued  our  journey  direftly  towards  Cairo.  For  which  place  we  fet  forward  at 
half  an  hour  after  one,  leaving  thofe  fandy  hills  p on  our  right  hand  through  which  we 
palled  in  our  former  journey.  And  a little  before  fuo-fet  we  afeended  up  a little  hill 
called  Iiaher  el  Ilomar,  that  is  the  Affes  Back,  from  whence  we  got  a view  of  the 
fituation  of  Cairo,  at  four  hours  and  a half  diftance  from  us ; and  profecuting  our 
journey  between  twilight  and  the  light  of  the  moon,  we  at  length  came,  about  nine 
o’clock,  to  the  lad  ftage,  called  Ukalt  el  Bahaar  ^j,  where  our  (fiends  were  gathered 
together  expelling  our  arrival.  They  received  us  very  affeftionately,  with  ringing 
and  exultations,  and  embraces;  and  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Orientals,  fpending 
the  night  in  noifv  clamours,  and  clapping  their  hands. 

Off.  1 6.  — This  day  we  entered  the  city,  in  good  health,  by  the  port  of  Baab  el  Naafar; 
and  1 arrived  at  my  own  home : thanks  be  to  God,  who  brought  me  thither  fafe  from, 
all  mifehief. 

* Or  at  leaft  to  fhew  they  were  not  afraid  of  them. 

f See  St  pt.  5.  p.  j*8.  § See  Sept,  a,  p.  387.  Sec  Sept.  I,  p.  387. 

t See  Sept.  4,  p.  388.  jj  Set  Sept.  3,  p.  38#. 
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A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EAST,  &c. 

BY  RICHARD  POCOCKE,  LLD.  F.R.S.* 
Book  the  Fird.  Of  Paledine,  or  the  Holy  Land. 


Chap.  I. — Of  Palefline,  hr  the  Holy  Land  in  general,  and  of  Joppa,  Rama, 

and  Lydda. 

PALESTINE  confided  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael,  and  comprehended  not  only 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  lay  between  Jordan  and  the  fea,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  mount  Libanon,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Arabia  Petraa,  but  took  in  likewife 
the  kingdoms  of  Balhan  and  of  the  Amorrhites  beyond  Jordan,  which  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  Tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh. 

Before  this  country  was  conquered  by  Jolhua  it  confided  of  feveral  fmall  kingdoms  ; 
and  after  it  had  been  governed  by  judges  for  fome  time,  when  it  was  in  poffeffion  of  the 
Ifraelites,  it  was  erefted  into  a kingdom  under  Saul ; but  on  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes  under  Rehoboam,  it  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  that  of  Judah,  containing 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  that  of  Ifrael  or  Samaria  of  a much  greater 
extent,  which  comprehended  the  other  ten  tribes. 

After  the  captivity  in  Babylon  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  high  prieds 
until  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  when  the  conditution  was  altered  by  the  Romans, 
and  Antipater  fhared  in  the  government  with  Hyrcanus,  the  lad  high  pried  who  enjoyed 
the  fovereign  power.  Afterwards  Herod,  the  fon  of  Antipater,  alone  governed  this 
and  fome  other  neighbouring  territories  under  Augudus. 

The  Romans  divided  the  country  into  feveral  tetrarchies,  under  different  governors, 
part  of  which  were  afterwards  made  a Roman  province,  and  fome  of  them  were  at  cer- 
tain times  credited  into  a kingdom.  Gabinius,  alfo  governor  of  Syria,  divided  the  country 
into  fivejurifdi&ions,  each  having  its  coutt  for  the  adminidration  of  judice.  At  length, 
the  Jews  being  difperfed  after  the  dedrudiion  of  Jeruialem,  this  country  was  confidered 
only  as  a part  of  a Roman  province.  In  the  divifion  of  the  empire  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  Eadern  emperors;  but  the  Saracens  over-running  thefe  parts,  it  remained  in  their 
hands  four  hundred  and  fixty  years : it  was  then  conquered  by  the  Chridians,  when 
Jerufalem  and  the  Holy  Land  were  made  a kingdom,  and  being  in  part  poffeffed  by 
its  fovereign,  and  the  knights  of  Jerufalem,  it  was  held  by  them  eighty  eight  years, 
and  was  the  feat  of  the  holy  war,  until  it  was  entirely  fubdued  by  the  Mahometans,  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty  feven. 

On  the  icth  of  March,  1737-8,  I embarked  at  Damiata,  on  board  a French  fhip 
that  carried  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  to  Joppa,  mod  of  them  being  Coptis,  in  all  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  fird  land  we  had  fight  of  was  mount  Carmel,  but,  the 
wind  being  contrary,  we  did  not  land  at  Joppa  until  the  fourteenth,  when  1 went  to  the 
Latin  convent. 

• London  174 y,  folio.  Hia  account  of  Egypt,  1743,  folio,  belong!  to  Africa. 

The  plates  arc  very  numerous,  ill  chofcn,  and  ill  executed;  and  lure  become  ufelefs  Cnee  the  far 
fuperior  engraving!  publiihed  by  latter  travellers. 
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Joppa  is  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  *,  in  the  chatnpain  country  of  Saron,  which  extended 
from  this  place  northward  as  far  as  Caefarea.  Ancient  geographers  feem  to  have 
miftaken  in  placing  Joppa  near  the  Couth-cad  comer  of  the  Mediterranean,  which, 
according  to  the  fea  charts,  as  every  one  may  obferve,  is  much  further  fouth,  and  is 
commonly  placed  to  the  fouthward  of  Gaza,  about  the  ancient  Raphia,  at  the  gulph  of 
LarifTa. 

Joppa  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a low  hill  over  the  fea  ; there  feems  to  have  been  an 
ancient  port,  which  might  have  contained  great  veffels,  but  now  large  boats  only  can 
go  into  it.  The  (flips  ride  in  the  open  road,  and  are  often  obliged  to  go  to  fea  in  ftormy 
weather. 

The  Latin  convent,  where  European  pilgrims  are  received,  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  houfe  of  Simon  the  tanner.  But  the  tradition  is  more  probable,  that  it  was  on  the 
fite  of  an  old  convent,  near  the  European  burial  ground,  over  the  fea,  at  a place  where  • 
there  are  tan-pits,  which  may  have  been  made  of  late  years.  It  was  here  St.  Peter  faw 
that  remarkable  vifion,  by  which  he  was  forbid  to  call  any  thing  common  or  unclean  f. 
All  the  other  religions  have  their  convents  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the  fea,  with 
conveniences  for  receiving  a great  number  of  pilgrims,  who  often  wait  here  to  go  with 
the  caravan  to  Jerufalem  before  Eafter,  and  to  embark  when  they  return. 

About  a mile  to  the  eaft  of  the  town,  on  a rifing  ground,  are  fome  old  foundations, 
which  they  call  the  houfe  of  Tabitha,  vho  was  raffed  from  the  dead  by  St.  Peter  J, 
where  probably  there  was  a church  dedicated  to  her,  and  the  Greeks  come  to  this 
place,  and  perform  their  offices  on  the  day  of  her  feflival. 

They  have  a great  trade  at  Joppa  in  foap,  which  is  not  only  made  here,  but  likewife 
at  Jerufalem,  Rama,  andLydda,  though  commonly  fold  under  the  name  of  Joppa  foap, 
and  it  is  from  this  place  that  Egypt  Is  chiefly  fupplied  ; it  is  made  of  the  oil  of  olives  and 
affies.  They  alfo  export  great  quantities  of  cotton  in  fmall  boats  to  Acre,  to  be  (hipped 
off  for  other  parts.  They  have  a conllant  fupply  of  good  water,  by  digging  wells  clofe 
by  the  fea  (hore. 

The  town  belongs  to  the  Kifler-Aga,  or  head  of  the  Grand  Signior’s  black  eunuchs, 
who  fends  a governor  to  this  place,  that  refides  in  a fmall  caftle,  at  the  fouth  end  of 
the  town,  and  has  a foldiery  under  him  ; but  they  are  of  little  ufe  in  the  country  againtt 
the  Arabs,  becaufe,  as  I was  informed,  if  they  happen  to  kill  anyone,  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  blood  a fine  of  eleven  hundred  piaffers,  which  is  near  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  fixteen  changes  of  raiment,  which  the  foldiers  of  the  Grand  Signior 
are  not  obliged  to. 

There  was  an  opinion  that  Jerufalem  could  be  feen  from  this  place  §,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  it,  as  the  hills  between  thefe  places  are  confiderably  higher  than 
thofe  on  which  Jerufalem  (lands,  unlefs  they  could  ice  from  the  height  of  Joppa  any  of 

• AeconUng  to  the  Romm  dirifion  of  Palcftine,  il  is  in  llie  tetrarchy  of  Jiidsa,  which  confided  of  the 
tribes  of  Juda.  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  The  other  parts  of  the  riivifiou  confided  of  Samaria,  Ga- 
lilee, Pena.  DecapolU,  Gaukmitis,  Galaaditis,  Batuiuea,  and  Auranitia.  Samaria  contained  in  it  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim,  IlTachar,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manafleh.  Galilee  had  in  it  the  tribes  of  Zabulon, . 
After,  and  Naphlhali.  Pcrsea,  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan,  confided  of  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben. 
Decapolis  was  part  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manafleh.  Gau'onitis  w?s  to  the  north  of  it.  Galaaditis  was  a 
hilly  country,  e* tending  from  mount  Libanon,  through  the  half  tribe  of  Manafleh,  and  the  tribes  of  Gad 
and  Reuben.  Further  north  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manaflrh  was  Batanaca.  And  more  northwards  was 
Auranitis  or  Itunea:  Beyond  this,  bordering  on  the  territory  of  Damascus,  was  Trachonilis.  The 
country  of  the  Philiftines  wai  to  the  fouth  of  Joppa,  and  chiefly  confided  of  five  cities  with  their  territories, 
that  is,  Afcalon  or  Ekron,  Gath,  Azotus  or  Amdod,  and  Gaza,  which  country  was  given  to  the  tribes  of. 
Dan  and  Simeon,  but  was  never  entirely  poflefted  by  them, 
t A&s  x.  X A&a  ix.  36.  \ Strabo,  xvi.  p.  759. 
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the  very  high  towers  of  Jerufalem ; for  Jofephus  affirms  they  could  view  the  fea  from  the 
tower  Pfephinus,  as  well  as  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  Jewifh  dominions  to  the  weft. 
This  place  is  alio  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  as  the  fcene  of  the  adventure  between 
Andromeda  and  Pcrfeus*.  And  the  grave  St.  Jeromf  fays,  that  the  ring  to  which  the 
JaJy  was  fattened  remained  in  the  rock  to  his  time. 

I did  not  fcejoppa  till  after  my  return,  for  when  1 went  to  the  Latin  convent  the  faperior 
informed  me,  that  a caravan  was  then  fetting  out  for  Rama,  and  that  the  monks,  who 
went  with  it,  were  to  be  at  Jerufalem  the  next  morning.  So  I put  all  my  cafh  into 
the  fuperior's  hands,  it  being  a rule  never  to  carry  any  money,  becaufe,  if  the  Arabs 
ihould  chance  to  find  it,  it  would  often  expofe  pilgrims  to  be  fearched,  and  ill  ufed  for 
the  fame  end.  1 went  with  the  fervant  of  the  convent  out  of  the  town,  where  an 
afs  being  provided  for  me,  I was  accompanied  by  two  Arabs  on  horfeback,  and  came  up 
w'ith  the  caravan  that  had  already  fet  out ; which  confilted  of  a few  camels,  about 
twenty  afles  laden,  and  fome  pcrfons  either  on  affes  or  on  foot ; and  among  the  former, 
four  of  the  Latin  monks,  to  whom  I made  myfelf  known.  I foon  found  we  were  got  into 
a country  under  the  influence  of  the  Arabs,  for  as  our  hearts  (that  were  not  eafily 
governed)  went  too  fall,  they  came  often,  and  flopped  them  with  the  butt  end  of  their 
muikets,  which  they  not  only  laid  on  the  beads,  but  all’o  on  the  riders,  efpecially 
on  the  monks,  who  thought  it  policy  to  pretend  not  to  underrtand  the  Arabic  language, 
that  they  might  not  be  troubled  with  their  impertinence.  After  travelling  three  leagues, 
we  arrived  at  the  Latin  convent  in  Rama,  in  which  they  are  all  Spaniards.  The  monks 
fet  out  that  night  for  Jerufalem,  under  the  conduct  of  fome  Arabs,  whom  they  ufually 
employ,  who  furnifhed  them  with  horfes ; hut  they  faid  they  heard  1 was  a rich  merchant, 
and  demanded  a very  extravagant  price  to  carry  me  ■,  on  which  it  was  thought  advife- 
able  that  I Ihould  wait  for  another  opportunity.  During  the  time  I flayed  in  the  con- 
vent, the  fuperior  thought  it  proper  1 fhould  not  flir  out,  or  be  fo  much  as  fecn  from 
the  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  houfe,  that  the  Arabs  might  not  know  that  a Frank 
was  there. 

• Rama,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  called  by  the  Arabs  Rameli,  is  fituated  in  a rich 
plain,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Arimathaca  of  Jofeph.  The  monks  have  a notion  that 
the  houfe  of  Nicodemus  flood  on  the  fpot  of  the  fmail  old  chapel  in  their  convent ; and 
that  he  made  that  famous  crucifix  here  which  is  at  Lucca,  and  is  commonly  called 
Volto  Santo.  This  convent  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of 
Burgundy. 

There  were  two  churches  at  Rama,  which  are  now  converted  into  mofques,  in  one 
it  is  faid  fome  of  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  of  Scbafle  in  Armenia  were  depofited : 
near  the  tower  of  that  church  is  a large  building,  fupperted  by  pillars,  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  remains  of  a monaftery.  Near  the  Latin  burial  place,  there  is  a large  cittern 
or  vault  under  ground,  which  has  always  plenty  of  good  water  in  it : the  root  of  the 
tamarifk  tree  growing  into  it,  the  waters  are  elleemed  good  for  the  dropfy.  There 
are  great  ruins  of  houfes  in  this  place,  fo  that  it  feems  formerly  to  have  been  a much 
more  confiderable  town  than  it  is  at  prefent ; and  it  is  probable  that  it  flouriflied  during 
the  time  of  the  holy  war.  The  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  convents  here,  and 
there  are  commonly  three  or  four  French  faflors,  who  refide  in  this  place,  to  buy 
up  cotton,  and  fend  it  to  Joppa.  The  Arabs  are  fo  troublefome  in  thefe  parts,  that 
fometimes  they  rob  the  people  even  in  their  gardens. 

* Strabo,  ibid.  Jofephus,  iii.  p.  29.  + Hie  locus  ell  quo  ufque  hod  if  fir  a monftrantur  in  littore, 

in  quibut  Andromeda  religata,  Perfei  quondam  fit  libetau  prsendio.  Comment.  Hieranjm  in  Jm* pnfbeu, 
tap.  1. 
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About  a league  to  the  eaft-north-eaft  in  this  plain  is  Lydda,  where  St  Peter  cured 
iEneas  of  the  palfy  •.  I went  to  it  in  my  return  ; it  is  laid  to  have  been  deftroycd 
by  Ceftius  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jewilh  war,  and  when  rebuilt  it  was  called  Diofpolis. 
It  is  now  only  a poor  village,  but  the  {tones  that  are  feen  in  the  modem  buildings 
{hew,  that  it  has  been  a place  of  fome  confequence.  There  are  remains  here  of  a 
very  fine  church,  built  by  the  emperor  Juftinian,  and  though  fome  later  writers  fay,  it 
was  the  work  of  a king  of  England,  yet  from  the  architecture  that  remains,  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  it  could  only  be  repaired  by  one  of  them,  probably  by  Richard  the 
ftrft,  when  he  was  in  Paleftine,  during  the  time  of  the  holy  war.  This  building  is  of 
hewn  (tone,  both  within  and  without,  and  of  excellent  mafonry.  The  Greeks  have  the 
call  part  of  the  ruined  church,  which  is  uncovered,  except  that  the  arch  remains 
over  the  high  altar,  which  being  a pointed  arch,  after  the  Gothic  ftyle,  doubtlefs  was 
built  when  the  church  was  repaired  ; the  Turks  have  turned  the  weft  end  into  a 
mofque,  having  a great  veneration  for  St.  George.  They  have  fome  legend  that  he 
was  of  this  place,  and  fuffered  here  as  a confeuor  by  fcourging,  and  fome  fay  died  in 
this  place  as  a martyr,  of  which  particulars  there  feems  to  be  no  account  that  can  be 
depended  on. 

All  this  country  is  a very  rich  foil,  and  throws  up  a great  quantity  of  herbage.  I 
obferved  chardons  growing  very  rank,  alfo  rue,  fennel,  and  the  ftripcd  thiftle,  which, 
probably,  on  this  account,  has  been  called  the  holy  thiftle ; they  fay  alfo  there  are  a 
great  variety  of  aneinonies.  I faw  likewife  many  tulips  growing  wild  in  the  fields, 
and  any  one  who  confiders  how  beautiful  thofe  flowers  are  to  the  eye,  would  be  apt 
to  conjecture  that  thefe  are  the  lilies  to  which  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  to  be 
compared. 

On  the  feventeenth  the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims  came  from  Joppa  to  Rama,  in  their 
way  to  Jerufalem,  under  the  conduit  of  the  governor  of  that  city.  The  Latin  monks 
neither  go  themfelvcs,  nor  fend  others  with  it,  becaufc  fome  Europeans  have  formerly 
been  taken  out  of  the  caravans  by  the  Arabs,  and  detained  by  them  in  their  villages 
and  tents,  till  the  Latin  fathers  have  fent  money  to  ranfom  them  ; fo  that  now  they 
always  travel  under  the  conduct  of  Arabs,  having  generally  fome  of  known  fidelity, 
who  ferve  them  on  thefe  occaftons.  It  was  thought  the  roads  would  be  more  fecure  about 
the  time  when  the  great  caravan  was  palling  ; fo  in  the  evening  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared for  my  departure.  And  as  foon  as  it  was  dark  I fet  out  for  Jerufalem,  under  the 
conduit  of  an  Arab  on  horfeback,  and  his  fervant  on  foot.  He  led  me  two  or  three 
miles  to  his  tent,  not  much  out  of  the  road,  where  there  was  an  encampment  of 
Arabs.  I fat  round  a fire  in  the  tent  with  his  wife  and  others.  For  the  Arabs  are 
not  fo  fcrupulous  as  the  Turks  about  their  women,  and  though  they  have  the  harem, 
or  womens  part  of  the  tent,  yet  fuch  as  they  are  acquainted  with  come  into  them ; 
they  brought  me  bread  and  coffee,  and  after  a while  fignified  that  I might  go  to  fleep 
on  the  carpet.  For  I underftood  that  we  fhould  depart  in  aa  hour  or  two,  fo  as  that  we 
might  be  at  Jerufalem  before  it  was  days  I fell  aflecp,  but  when  I awaked,  and  faw 
the  daylight,  1 began  to  be  very  uneafy.  However,  coffee  wras  prepared,  and  tha 
Arab  went  out,  as  I fuppofed,  to  get  the  horfes ; but  as  it  was  two  or  three  hours 
before  he  returned,  1 began  to  be  very  apprehenfive  what  they'  might  deftgn  to  do 
with  me  ; but  when  he  came  in  he  endeavoured  to  make  me  underfland  that  we  fhould 
depart  at  night,  which  gave  me  fome  fatisfaftion,  though  I doubted  whether  he  was 
entirely  to  be  depended  on.  And  I lay  under  greater  difficulties,  as,  in  this  journey,  for 

• AA»  ix.  34. 
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certain  reafons,  I did  not  take  my  interpreter  with  me.  However,  they  entertained  me 
as  well  as  they  could,  made  cakes  which  were  four,  and  brought  fine  oil  of  olives,  in 
which  they  ufually  dip  their  bread,  and  perceiving  I did  not  like  it,  they  ferved  up 
fome  four  buttermilk,  and  every  meal  was  dofed  with  coffee.  I was  kept  in  the  harem 
for  greater  fecurity,  the  wife  being  always  with  me,  no  ftrangers  ever  daring  to  come 
into  the  womens  apartment,  untefs  they  are  introduced.  Several  women  came  to 
look  at  me,  and  fome  men.  In  the  afternoon  the  Arab,  putting  his  ftriped  garment 
upon  me,  took  me  out  to  walk  with  him  in  the  fields,  and,  as  a mark  of  his  civility, 
cut  off  the  tender  (hoots  of  wild  fennel,  and  gave  them  me  to  eat.  However,  as  foon 
as  it  was  dark,  we  let  out  as  before,  and,  when  we  came  to  Jerufalem,  he  laid,  that 
coming  out  of  Joppa  he  was  informed  that  fome  of  his  enemies  were  there,  and  he  was 
afiraid  they  might  have  laid  wait  for  us  ; fo  to  be  fecure  he  conducted  me  to  his  tent, 
and  when  he  had  me  out,  did  not  care  to  carry  me  back  to  the  convent  again.  It  is 
certain  this  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  roads  in  Turkey,  and  accord- 
ingly in  the  plain  he  conducted  me,  not  by  the  high  road,  but  through  the  fields,  and 
I obferved,  that  he  avoided  as  much  as  he  could  going  near  any  villages  or  encamp- 
ments, and  fometimes  flood  (till,  as  I thought,  to  hearken,  and  would  often  (top, 
and,  as  I imagined,  called  his  fervant  to  be  near  him,  and  ready  to  give  him  his  pike. 

We  had  travelled,  as  I conjectured,  about  fix  miles  in  the  plain,  crofted  the  dry  bed 
of  a winter  torrent,  and  afeended  the  hills  to  the  north.  This  probably  is  the  rivulet, 
called  by  the  writers  of  the  holy  war  the  river  of  Rama,  and  may  be  the  fame  as  Gaafh  *, 
mentioned  in  the  holy  feripture,  and  probably  is  that  river  which  Reland  fuppofes  to 
fall  into  the  fea,  about  half  a league  north  of  Joppa  ; we  afeended  the  hill,  and  coming 
to  a narrow  pafs,  I obferved  a fquare  building  of  hewn  ftone  to  (he  left,  and,  oppofite 
to  it,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hill,  a large  ruined  building  over  a precipice.  This  feems 
to  be  what  is  commonly  called  the  caftle  of  the  good  thief,  where  they  fay  he  was  bom 
and  lived,  and,  I fuppofe,  is  the  fame  place  that  the  Arab  (hewed  me  at  a diltance  in 
my  return  from  Jerufalem  by  another  road,  and  told  me  it  was  called  Ladroun.  Front 
the  account  that  travellers  give,  the  building  to  the  left  feems  to  be  the  mJfque,  which, 
they  fay,  was  a church  dedicated  to  the  feven  Maccabees,  where  fome  alfo  affirm,  that 
they  were  buried,  but  without  rcafon,  Modin,  the  place  of  their  birth  and  interment, 
being  in  the  tribe  of  Dan.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  we  paffed  through  a ruinous  village ; 
here  the  Arab  feemed  to  be  under  fome  appr'ehenfions,  and  I obferved  that  he  rid  with 
his  pike  poifed,  fo  as  to  be  ready  in  cafe  of  any  attack.  We  defeended  the  hill,  having  a 
narrow  valley  to  the  fouth,  and  obferved  a frnall  dream  running  down  the  fide  of  it 
into  a large  ciltem.  We  afeended  another  hill  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  valley,  and 
went  along  a plain  road  with  hills  on  each  fide ; I did  not  fee  a place  which  is  called 
Jeremiah,  where  they  fay  there  are  ruins  of  a church,  and  fome  think  that  it  probably 
may  be  Anathoth,  where  that  prophet  was  born.  Going  on  1 faw  a mofque  on  a high 
hill,  which  afterwards  I had  reafon  to  think  was  Rama,  where  Samuel  was  buried.  We 
•defeended  the  rockly  hills,  and  paffed  by  the  end  of  a valley,  which  had  high  hills  on 
each  fide  of  it.  This  I had  afterwards  reafon  to  conclude  to  be  the  valley  of  Lefca. 
We  afeended  a little  way,  and  pafling  by  a ruin  to  the  right,  came  to  the  top  of  a low 
hill,  from  which  we  defeended  into  the  plain  country  which  is  near  Jerufalem.  I faw 
many  ruins  on  each  fide  of  the  road  j and  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Jerufalem  near  two 
hours  before  day. 

• 1 Sam.  xxiii.  30.  1 Chron.  xi.  32.  It  it  probable  that  thefe  brooks  rife  about  Mount  Gaaili,  which 
was  to  the  fouth  of  Timnath-tcrah,  where  Jot’uab  was  buried.  Jof.  xxiv.  30.  Jud.  ii.  9. 
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The  Arab  would  have  left  me,  but  I made  fign*  to  him  not  to  go,  and  as  it  rained 
I ft  ood  and  refted  myfelf  againll  a tree,  and  flcpt,  being  much  fatigued  ; but  if  he  had 
left  me,  I (hould  have  run  a great  rifque  of  being  ftript,  for  people  came  to  the  gate 
before  it  was  open.  As  foon  as  we  could  go  in,  the  Arab  left  me  with  the  keeper  of 
the  gate,  and  called  the  Dragoman  or  interpreter  of  the  convent ; whilft  he  was 
gone  1 had  been  infulted  by  the  boy  that  belonged  to  the  gate,  who  demanded  money 
of  me,  and  (hatched  my  handkerchief  from  me  as  a pledge ; but  the  man  into  whole 
hands  he  put  it,  returned  it  to  me,  when  the  interpreter  came,  who  (hewed  me  the 
way  to  the  convent. 

Chap.  II. — Of  Jcrufaleni,  and  of  Mount  Sion  in  particular. 

IT  is  doubted  by  fome  whether  Salem,  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  Abraham,  was 
lituated  where  Jerufalein  now  (lands ; however,  it  is  certain  this  city  was  called  Jebus, 
when  the  lfraelites  conquered  it.  The  prefect  name  is  thought  to  fignify  the  inheri- 
tance of  peace.  After  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Romans  it  was  called  zElia,  but  it  foon 
recovered  the  old  name,  which  was  always  retained  among  chriftians.  The  Arabs  call 
it  Kudes-Sherilf,  that  is,  The  holy  and  noble. 

This  city  (lands  at  the  fouth-end  of  a large  plain  that  extends  northwards  to- 
wards Samaria,  and  has  vallies  on  the  other  three  Tides,  which  to  the  eaft  and  fouth  are 
very  deep.  The  former  is  called  the  valley  of  Jehofophat,  the  latter  the  valley  of  Siloe 
and  Gehinnotn } the  whole  alfo  feerus  to  have  been  fometimes  called  the  valley  of 
Jehofophat,  and  then  Siloe  and  Gehinnom  muft  be  confidered  as  only  particular  parts 
of  it.  The  valley  of  Rephaim  on  the  weft  is  not  fo  deep  j the  hills  on  the  other  fide 
of  thefe  valleys  are  higher  than  Jerufalem. 

The  city  in  its  greateft  extent  confided  of  four  hills,  Sion  to  the  fouth  and  weft  *, 
Moria  to  the  eaft,  Acra  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  city, 
and  Bezetha  to  the  north  : it  was  above  four  miles  in  circumference,  but  now  it  does 
not  exceed  two  miles  and  a half. 

• Jofephus  fays,  it  was  defended  by  three  walls,  where  there  were  no  valleys ; 
Mount  Sion  was  entirely  encompafted  with  one  wall  ; Mount  Acra  had  probably  a wall 
every  way  but  to  the  fouth,  where  it  joined  to  Sion  and  Moriah,  and  fo  alfo  had  Be- 
zetha ; the  court  of  the  temple  alfo  was  encompafted  with  walls. 

The  old  city  (food  on  Mount  Sion,  which  is  Jebus,  and  was  the  higheft  hill.  The 
fouth  part  of  it  is  now  without  the  walls : it  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  and  weft  bv  a 
deep  valley  ; to  the  eaft  it  was  feparated  from  Mount  Moriah  by  the  valley  of  Millo, 
called  by  Jofephus  Tyropeion,  or  the  place  of  the  cheefemongers.  The  bazars  or 
(hops  are  at  prefent  in  this  valley,  and  the  quarter  of  the  Jews  with  their  feven  fyna- 
gogues.  To  the  north  it  was  bounded  by  the  valley  of  carcafes,  which  lies  between  it 
and  Mount  Calvary  ; Mount  Gilion  alfo  probably  might  join  to  it  towards  the  north- 
weft  comer,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  left  without  the  city  by  reafon  that  the  natural 
fituation  of  it  is  weak  to  the  weft,  where  the  valley  is  very  (hallow. 

Herod  built  three  towers  on  the  north  fide  of  Sion,  and  gave  them  the  names  of  Hip- 
picus,  Phafadus,  and  Mariamne.  The  tower  Hippicus  was  at  the  north-weft  corner, 
which  might  be  where  Nehemiah  | mentions  the  tower  that  lieth  out  over-againft  the 
king’s  high  houfe,  that  was  by  the  court  of  the  prifon  in  which  Jeremiah  was  confined ; 

* Mount  Calvary  and  Cthon,  and  the  Valley  of  carcafu,  being  mentioned  at  north  of  Mount  Sion,  and 
without  the  city,  hat  made  fome  people  conclude  that  Mount  Sion  was  to  the  north  of  the  city. 

f Nehemiah  hi. 
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the  cafUe,  which  is  now  called  the  tower  of  David,  feems  to  (land  on  this  fpot,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Pifans  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war.  The  tower  Pha- 
faslus  was  about  the  noth-eaft  comer,  and  might  be  where  the  tower  of  Furnaces  (food, 
which  is  fpoken  of  by  Nehemiah  ; and  Mariamne,  which  was  between  them,  might 'be 
either  the  tower  of  Meah,  or  that  of  Hananiel,  mentioned  by  him,  all  which  we  may 
fuppofe  were  rebuilt  by  Herod  in  a ftronger  manner. 

There  were  feveral  gates  to  Mount  Sion  ; that  of  the  Eflenes,  mentioned  by  Jofe* 
phus,  feerris  to  have  been  to  the  well,  probably  in  that  part  which  at  prefent  is  not 
endofed.  The  gate  of  David,  which  may  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  merchants,  and 
the  fifh  gate,  feems  to  be  what  is  now  called  the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  at  the  north-weft 
comer  of  the  old  city  ; it  may  be  alfo  the  gate  of  Gennath  of  Jofephus,  or  the  gate  of 
the  gardens.  The  horfe  gate,  from  Nehemiah ’s  defeription,  was  probably  about  this 
part,  or  on  the  north  fide,  and  might  be  fo  called  from  the  horfes  being  led  out  of  it 
to  be  watered,  it  may  be,  to  the  pool  of  Gihon.  The  gate  Miphkad  alfo  of  Nehemiah, 
feems  to  have  been  to  the  north  ; afterwards  he  mentions  the  turning  of  the  comer, 
which  might  not  be  one  of  the  principal  comers  of  the  city,  but  the  angle  made  in 
the  wall  to  the  fouth  of  Mount  Calvary.  Near  this  was  the  (heep  gate,  which  mav  be 
what  is  now  called  the  iron  gate,  beyond  which  was  the  old  gate.  The  gate  of  the 
valley  mull  have  been  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  valley  of  Millo.  The  dung  gate  1 Ihould 
imagine  was  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Sion  leading  to  Millo,  by  which,  without  doubt,  they 
carried  the  dung  down  to  the  valley.  The  gate  of  the  fountain  feems  to  have  been 
that  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  vale  of  Millo,  leading  doiyn  to  Siloe  and  the  valley  of 
Jehofophat.  The  gate  of  Sion,  if  diftindt  from  any  of  thefe,  might  be  about  the  fouth 
part  of  the  hill,  leading  to  the  higheft  and  ftrongeft  part  of  it,  which  was  the  citadel, 
and  was  the  laft  place  that  was  taken  by  Titus. 

Within  the  prefent  walls  of  Mount  Sion,  going  from  the  tower  of  David  to  the 
eaft,  are  the  following  remarkable  places  ; firft  on  the  left,  the  fpot  where  they  fay  Chrift 
met  the  three  Mary’s,  and  then  turning  to  the  left  is  the  houfe  of  St.  Thomas,  near 
that  is  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  James,  in  which  they  (hew  the  place  where  he  was 
beheaded ; it  belongs  to  the  Armenians,  who  have  there  a large  convent  for  the  recep- 
tion of  ftrangers  ; they  alfo  give  an  account  of  two  ftones  in  it,  one  brought  from 
Mount  Sinai,  againft  which,  they  fay,  Mofcs  broke  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  the  other 
from  that  part  of  the  river  of  Jordan  where  our  Saviour  was  baptized.  A little  fur- 
ther is  the  houfe  of  Annas  the  high  prieft,  called  the  church  of  the  olive,  becaufe  they 
affirm  that  the  olive-tree  is  in  the  court,  to  which  our  Saviour  was  tied  when  he  was 
brought  before  Annas ; here  alfo  they  are  pleafed  to  fhew  a ftone,  which  they  fay, 
fpoke  on  that  occafion.  Returning  to  the  ftrect  in  which  the  houfe  of  St.  Thomas 
Hands,  and  turning  down  to  the  left  hand  towards  the  iron  gate,  one  comes  to  the 
church  of  the  Syrians,  which  was  the  houfe  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark  to  which  St. 
Peter  went  when  he  was  delivered  out  of  prifon.  At  the  fouth-weft  end  of  Mount  Sion 
without  the  prefent  walls,  are  the  burial  places  of  the  chriftians,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  bodies  of  St.  Stephen,  Nicodemus,  Gamaliel,  and  his  fons,  were  removed 
to  this  place  from  the  valley  of  Jehofophat  by  the  emperor  Honorius.  A little  further 
is  the  houfe  of  Caiphas,  to  which  our  Saviour  was  carried  to  appear  before  the  high 
prieft  ; it  is  near  the  Armenian  convent.  Not  far  from  this,  they  (hew  a place,  where 
it  is  faid,  the  Jews  would  have  thrown  down  the  corpfe  of  the  blefled  virgin  Mary, 
as  they  were  carrying  it  to  be  buried,  and  further  is  the  place  where  St.  Peter  wept, 
and  towards  the  fouth  brow  of  the  hill  is  a mofque,  where  Chrift  eat  the  partover  with 
his  difciples.  Near  unto  it  is  the  fepulchre  of  David,  over  which  there  is  now  a mofque, 
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which  chriftiang  are  not  permitted  to  fee ; and  they  Ihew  near  this  place,  where  the 
difciples  feparated  to  preach  the  gofpel  throughout  the  world. 

There  were  alfo  feveral  remarkable  things  on  Mount  Sion,  of  which  there  are  no 
remains ; as  the  garden  of  the  kings  near  the  pool  of  Siloam,  where  Manaifeh  and 
Amon,  kings  of  Judah,  were  buried,  and  it  is  probable  this  was  the  fixed  burial  place 
of  the  kings,  it  being  the  ancient  eaftem  cuftom  to  bury  in  their  own  houfes  or  gardens. 
There  are  no  figns  of  the  two  moll  beautiful  palaces  built  by  Herod,  which  were  called 
after  the  names  of  Cacfar  and  Agrippa,  nor  of  the  houfeot  St.  John,  where  the  blefled 
virgin  lived  with  him,  and  where  ihe  died,  together  with  feveral  other  places 
mentioned  by  Nehemiah,  and  others ; fuch  as  the  king’s  armory,  the  houfe  of  the 
mighty,  which  was  probably  defigned  for  training  up  young  pcrfons  to  the  war, 
the  upper  market,  and  the  Hairs  that  went  down  from  the  city  of  David,  as  may  be 
fuppoled  to  the  valley  of  the  pool  of  Siloe.  The  vale  to  the  north  of  Mount  Sion,  I 
take  to  be  chiefly  about  the  place  where  the  ftreet  of  the  pool  now  is,  which  is  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  ftreet  of  the  Latin  convent,  that  leads  to  the  holy  fepulchre.  This 
vale  extends  alfo  euftward  to  the  Ihops  in  the  quarter  about  the  hofpital  of  St.  Helena, 
having  Mount  Calvary  to  the  north-weft,  and  Mount  Acra  to  the  north-eaft.  The  firft 
thing  obfervable  in  that  ftreet  of  the  pool  *,  is  the  pool  behind  the  houfes  to  the  right ; 
I defcended  to  it  by  thirteen  Heps,  and  found  it  to  be  about  a hundred  paces  long  and 
fixty  broad ; they  told  me  it  was  called  the  lower  pool ; the  water  that  is  in  it  feems  to 
depend  on  the  rains,  and  is  not  drinkable ; poflibly  it  may  be  what  is  called  the  old 
pool,  from  which  there  was  a dream  run  through  all  the  city  into  the  brook  Kedron. 
Further  on  is  the  church  of  St.  John  and  St.  James,  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  where 
it  is  faid  thofe  apoftles  were  bom  ; near  this,  on  the  left,  are  remains  of  a wall  built 
of  very  large  ftones,  and  a little  further  is  the  iron  grate.  Returning  back  and  going 
to  the  fouth  of  the  holy  fepulchre,  I faw  what  remains  of  Mount  Calvary,  without  the 
church,  which  feemed  to  be  about  the  fame  height  of  that  within  it,  and  going  eaft- 
ward  we  palled  by  the  place  on  the  left  in  which  St.  Peter  was  imprifoned,  where  there 
was  formerly  a church.  Making  two  or  three  turnings,  but  going  moftly  to  the  eaft, 
we  patfed  by  the  end  of  three  ftreets  of  Ihops,  extending  to  the  fouth,  and  came  by 
an  afcent  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Helena  on  the  right,  and  to  the  left  a ciftem,  called  by 
her  name,  and  faid  to  be  built  by  her,  both  which,  though  probably  on  the  foot  of 
Mount  Acra,  I (hall  defcribe  in  this  place.  This  ciftern  is  a very  Jarge  vault  to  receive 
water,  which  was  doubtlefs  made  under  fome  antient  buildings,  as  there  are  fuch  cifterns 
under  mod  of  the  houfes  in  Jerufalem  for  this  purpofe.  The  hofpital  of  St.  Helena  is  a 
magnificent  fabric,  the  gates  are  built  with  a tier  of  white  marble,  and  a tier  of  red  alter- 
nately, having  Iheets  of  lead  placed  between  the  ftones ; the  kitchen,  and  a large  room, 
faid  to  have  been  ufed  for  the  reception  of  the  poor,  are  very  magnificent;  but  it  is 
probable  this  building  belonged  to  the  knights  of  Jerufalem,  and  that  it  was  called  the 
hofpital,  becaufe  the  Turks  ufe  the  kitchen  for  boiling  meat  which  is  diftributed  to  the 
poor  ; and  fo  the  fathers  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Helena.  The 
other  large  room  is  made  ufe  of  as  a liable.  The  ftreets  before  mentioned,  which  are 
to  the  fouth  of  this  rifing  ground,  feem  to  be  the  valley  north  of  Mount  Sion,  ex- 
tending fouth  of  this  hofpital  which  is  to  the  eaft,  and  joins  to  the  eaftem  valley  of 
Millo,  which  we  may  fuppofe  was  bounded  to  the  eaft  by  Mount  Moriah,  about  the 
ftreet  which  goes  from  the  houfe  of  the  rich  man,  along  by  the  weft  fide  of  the  court 
of  the  temple,  to  which  I obferved  feveral  entrances  from  the  ftreet.  At  tile  corner 

* Called  the  ftreet  of  the  Pifcina,  which  it  the  Latin  and  Italian  word  fur  a pool. 
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of  the  ftreet  which  leads  to  the  fir  ft:  entrance  is  a conduit,  fupplied  by  Solomon’s 
aquedudt ; near  this,  I fuppofe,  was  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  Mount  Acra ; the  fecond 
entrance  from  that  place  to  the  fouth  is  what  they  call  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple. 
All  this  ftreet  confifts  of  fhops,  and  is  arched  over,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  to  the 
eaft  of  Mount  Acra,  as  well  as  the  ftreets  to  the  weft  and  fouth,  feem  to  be  the  valley 
of  Millo,  extending  all  down  the  hill  to  the  fouth  as  far  as  the  pool  of  Siloe.  The 
quarter  of  the  Jews,  and  their  feven  poor  fynagogues  being,  if  I miftake  not,  under  the 
north-caft  comer  of  Mount  Sion. 

The  Latin  convent  is  thought  to  have  been  on  Mount  Gihon,  though  fome  feem 
to  fpeak  of  that  hill  as  beyond  the  pool  of  Gihon.  From  this  monaftery  there  is  a 
defcent  to  the  ftreet  of  the  pool  that  turns  to  the  right,  out  of  which  the  firft  ftreet 
to  the  left  leads  to  the  church  of  the  fepulchre,  and  about  this  part  mount  Calvary 
muft  begin  ; which  might  be  a part  of  Mount  Gihon.  Keeping  on  the  firft-mentioned 
ftreet  from  the  Latin  convent,  there  is  ftill  a defcent,  which,  1 imagine,  muft  be  the 
foot  of  Mount  Acra,  extending  to  the  hofpital ; and  that  the  gate  of  judgment  led 
into  that  part  of  the  city  from  Mount  Calvary,  and  may  have  had  its  name  from  the 
council  houfe  which  is  mentioned  about  this  quarter  by  Jofephus. 

As  1 have  mentioned  the  Latin  convent,  1 fliall  give  an  account  how  European  pilgrims 
are  received  in  it.  When  they  firft  arrive  at  the  gate  of  Jerufalem,  they  fend  to  the  Latin 
convent,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  monks  comes  and  conduits  them  to  the  monaftery, 
where  there  is  a building  appropriated  to  European  pilgrims,  and  it  is  the  office  of  one 
of  the  lay-brothers  to  take  care  of  them,  they  may  alfo  hire  a fervant  in  order  to  have 
the  better  attendance ; the  lay-brother  takes  care  that  they  are  ferved  with  whatever 
they  want,  and  goes  always  out  with  them.  If  there  happen  to  be  two  or  three,  and 
there  are  feldom  more,  they  commonly  make  their  vifits  together : when  I was  there 
at  Eafter,  there  was  only  a lay-jefuit  from  Aleppo,  a llamburgher  arrived  afterwards, 
and  then  a Ragufean  captain  of  a fliip.  Thofe  of  condition  always  make  a prefent 
on  their  departure  to  the  value  of  about  fix  pounds.  But  there  is  generally  a great 
number  of  the  eaftem  catholics  to  be  maintained  there  gratis  ; fuch  as  the  Maronites, 
and  thofe  Coptis,  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  acknowledge  the  pope ; for  thefe  they 
prepare  a houfe,  and  fend  them  provifions  from  time  to  time.  The  European  pilgrims 
dine  and  fup  in  the  refectory  with  the  monks,  where  fome  of  them  read  all  the  time 
in  books  of  devotion.;  they  are  well  ferved  with  three  or  four  plates,  and  have  exccel- 
lent  white  wine  of  their  own  making.  On  feftivals  the  priefts  and  flrangers  go  to  the 
guardians  apartments  after  dinner,  and  drink  coffee ; he  has  the  title  of  moft  reverend, 
and  all  the  hononr  of  a bifhop,  when  he  celebrates,  in  the  manner  of  mitred  abbots, 
and  is  nominated  by  the  general  of  the  order  once  in  three  years,  commonly  return- 
ing to  Europe  when  his  office  is  expired.  He  has  alfo  full  power  from  the  pope,  and, 
if  I miftake  not,  muft  be  always  an  Italian.  He  has  a vicar,  who  governs  in  his  ab- 
fence,  and  muft  be  a Frenchman.  The  procurator  has  the  care  of  the  temporals  of 
the  convent,  and  is  always  a Spaniard,  and  has  a deputy  of  his  own  country,  who 
bears  the  weight  of  his  office ; they  have  alfo  a fecretary,  and  thefe  make  up  their 
chapter  or  meeting  for  the  government  of  all  their  affairs ; they  fend  alfo  procurators 
into  all  parts  of  Europe  to  collect  the  charity  which  fupports  them,  particularly  to 
Spain,  where  they  fay  every  body  muft  leave  them  fomething  in  their  wills,  and  this 
is  commonly  brought  to  them  once  a year  in  fpecie.  They  have  about  ten  convents  in 
Paleftine  and  Syria,  three  in  Egypt,  under  a vice  prefeft,  one  at  Cyprus,  and  another 
at  Conftantinople.  They  have  a very  confiderable  revenue,  but  are  obliged  to  be  at 
great  charges  here  in  prefents  to  the  governor  for  their  proteftion.  On  a tumult  that 
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rofe  againft  them,  not  long  before  I was  there,  the  governor  promifed  to  protect  them, 
if  they  would  pay  for  thirty  foldiers  extraordinary,  which  is  become  au  annual  charge  to 
them  ; not  to  mention  the  expences  which  they  are  at  in  all  their  convents,  in  prefents 
to  the  great  men,  as  well  as  in  the  fupport  of  their  houfes.  At  Jerufalem  they  hap- 
pened to  be  under  a good  governor,  but  fometimes  they  have  not  been  able  to  go  out 
of  the  walls  without  danger. 

The  ceremony  of  walhing  the  feet  of  the  pilgrims  is  an  honour  which  they  do  all 
Europeans,  unlefs  they  happen  to  be  very  inferior  perfons,  who  are  not  cf  their  church. 
The  function  is  very  particular.  The  pilgrim  is  informed  that  this  office  is  to  be  per- 
formed, and  a fervant  brings  warm  water  to  his  room,  and  wadies  his  feet.  The  pil- 
grim then  goes  into  the  chapel,  having  his  white  fcull-cap  on  his  head.  The  guardian 
comes  to  h:s  feat  in  the  church,  and  the  pilgrim  is  placed  in  a great  chair  at  the  lower 
end  of  it,  with  his  face  to  the  north.  The  guardian  has  a ftlk  cordon  put  about  his  neck, 
and  girding  himfelf  with  a towel  or  (hort  apron,  kneels  down  before  the  pilgrim,  on  a 
white  fatin  culhion,  a prieft  kneeling  on  each  fide  of  him,  who  put  the  pilgrim’s  feet 
into  a cillem  of  warm  water,  with  dried  rofe-leaves  in  it.  The  guardian  firlt  takes  the 
left  foot,  and  walhing  it  with  both  his  hands,  wipes  it  clean,  and  kiffes  it,  and  the 
right  foot  in  the  fame  manner ; then  fetting  up  his  left  knee,  he  puts  the  right  foot  on  it, 
wipes  it,  and  covers  the  lower  part  with  anapkin,  which  he  holds  on  it ; the  lather,  who  is 
on  the  pilgrim’s  right  hand,  covers  his  garments  with  a towel,  and  in  that  manner  holds 
them  above  the  inllep,  and  all  the  members  of  the  convent  come  one  after  another, 
kneel  down,  and  firfl  kifs  the  guardian’s  hand,  and  then  the  inllep  of  the  pilgrim.  The 
guardian  puts  a lighted  wax  candle  into  the  pilgrim’s  hand  ; then  all,  except  the  guar- 
dian, with  lighted  tapers,  go  in  procellion  to  the  high  altar,  the  pilgrim  following, 
where  he  kneels  before  the  altar,  whilll  an  anthem  and  other  devotions  are  fung  with 
the  organ,  and  eight  finging  boys.  Afterwards  the  procellion  goes  to  the  two  other 
altars,  and  then  again  to  the  High  altar,  where  the  pilgrim  is  incenfed,  and  coming  down 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  church,  he  puts  out  his  candle,  and  the  litany  is  laid.  At 
fupper  the  pilgrim  is  firfl  ferved  with  a dilh  extraordinary,  and  afterwards  the  guar- 
dian, which  is  carried  to  none  of  the  reft.  There  is  alfo  a form  of  prayer  to  be  faid 
on  the  departure  of  a pilgrim,  but,  I fuppofe,  it  is  never  ufed  for  thofe  of  a different 
church. 


Chap.  III. — Of  Mount  Acra  and  Mount  Moriah. 

THE  city  on  the  two  hills  Acra  and  Moriah,  was  called  the  lower  city,  and  alfo  the 
daughter  of  Sion,  fo  often  mentioned  in  feripture.  Mount  Acra  feems  to  have  had  two 
fmall  fummits,  one  to  the  weft  towards  Gihon,  and  the  other  to  the  eall  about  the 
part  which  is  nortli  of  mount  Moriah,  and  feems  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  tower 
or  caltle  of  Antony.  But  Simon  the  Macchabee,  high  prieft,  endeavoured  to  level 
Acra,  that  it  might  not  command  the  temple.  There  was  a gate  to  the  north  part 
of  the  city  called  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  which  was  probably  about  the  fame  place  where 
the  Damafcus  gate  now  is.  The  gate  of  Herod  is  near  his  palace,  and  the  prifon  and 
grot  of  Jeremiah  are  to  the  north  of  the  valley.  The  gate  of  judgment,  already  men- 
tioned, might  have  its  name  either  from  being  near  the  council-houfe,  or  becaufe  the 
council-chamber  was  over  it,  which  is  fpoken  of  hy  Jofephus  in  this  part. 

Moft  of  the  places,  mentioned  in  our  Saviour’s  way  from  the  houfe  of  Pilate  to 
Calvary,  were  about  mount  Acra,  or  on  the  borders  of  mount  Moriah.  The  houfe 
of  Pilate,  which  is  the  refidence  of  the  prefent  governor,  overlooks  die  court  of  the 
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temple,  and  commands  a fine  view  of  the  area  and  mofque.  The  prefent  afcent  to  this 
houfe  is  the  fpot  from  which  they  fay  the  Scala  Santa,  or  the  holy  flight  of  ftairs  at 
Rome  was  taken,  being  about  twenty  paces  in  length.  Entering  this  place,  on  the 
right  is  the  apartment  in  which  Chrift  was  arraigned.  To  the  eaft  of  this  is  the  room 
in  which  fentence  was  given  againft  him,  which  looks  into  the  court  of  the  temple : 
further  to  the  left  is  a ftable  where  he  was  fcourged ; and  going  out  of  this  houfe 
towards  mount  Calvary,  the  firft  place  is  the  arch,  called  Ecce  homo,  where  it  is  faid 
Pilate  (hewed  him  to  the  people ; this  arch  appears  like  an  old  gateway.  The  next 
place  is,  that  where  the  blefled  virgin  met  Chrift  after  he  had  turned  to  the  left,  where 
he  funk  under  the  crofs  at  the  fight  of  her,  when  they  compelled  Simon  the  Cyrenian 
to  bear  it.  At  this  place  there  is  a bagnio,  on  the  fpot  where  there  formerly  ftood 
a church.  About  this  turning  Chrift  faw  the  women  weeping,  and  exhorted  them  not 
to  weep  for  him.  At  the  turning  to  the  right,  up  the  ftreet  that  leads  to  the  convent, 
they  (hewed  the  houfe  of  Lazarus ; and  a little  further,  at  the  end  of  the  ftreet,  which 
is  to  the  weft  of  the  temple,  the  palace  of  the  rich  man.  Turning  to  the  left,  up  the 
ftreet  that  leads  to  the  Latin  convent,  they  (hew  the  place,  on  the  right  hand  where  St. 

• Veronica  gave  her  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  face,  which,  they  fay,  left  the  impreflion 
on  it ; and  that  it  is  kept  at  this  time  in  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome.  A little  further  is 
the  gate  of  judgment,  and  beyond  that  a gate  now  flopped  up,  by  which  pilgrims  uled 
to  go  in  the  fame  way  our  Saviour  went  to  Calvary  j fo  that  now  the  remaining  part  of 
this  way  to  mount  Calvary  being  built  on,  is  not  to  be  feen,  except  what  is  (hewn 
within  the  church.  Returning  to  the  arch  on  which  Chrift  was  (hewn  to  the  people, 
between  that  and  the  houfe  of  Pilate,  is  a way  to  the  left,  leading  to  the  houfe  of 
Herod,  where  in  a large  room,  which  is  now  a ftable,  they  (ay  Jefus  was  cloathed 
m purple,  and  fent  to  Pilate.  Beyond  the  houfe  of  Pilate,  going  towards  the  gate  of 
St.  Stephen,  are  three  entrances  to  the  right  into  the  court  of  the  temple.  Oppofite  to 
the  firft  is  a building  called  the  tower  of  Antony.  At  the  fouth  aafi  comer  of  it  is  a 
fmall  turret,  and  the  tower  itfelf  is  built  of  large  ftones  indicated.  This  probably  was 
the  fouth  weft  tower  of  that  caftle,  which  was  firft  built  by  the  Macchabees,  and  very 
much  improved  by  Herod,  in  order  to  be  a check  on  the  citizens  of  Jerufalem,  who 
gave  it  that  name  in  compliment  to  Mark  Antony  the  triumvir  : for  this  place  very 
well  agrees  with  the  fituation  deferibed  by  the  hiftorians,  that  it  was  to  the  north  of 
the  temple,  and  commanded  a view  of  it ; it  feems  to  have  extended  to  the  north  as  far 
as  Bezetha ; for  it  is  faid  there  was  a deep  foffe  between  it  and  that  p>art  of  the  dty ; 
and  I faw  to  the  eaft  of  the  Diunafcus  gate  a foflee  cut  into  the  rock,  which  they 
now  fill  up  with  the  rubbiih  of  the  city. 

* To  the  north  eaft  of  Herod’s  palace  there  is  a mofque,  which  was  formerly  achutch; 
it  is  built  on  the  fpot  where  the  houfe  of  Simon  the  Pharifee  ftood,  in  which  Mary 
Magdalen  wiped  our  Saviour’s  feet  with  her  hair.  And  eaft  of  that  is  the  houfe  of  St. 
Ann,  the  mother  of  the  blefled  virgin,  where  it  is  faid  the  virgin  was  bom ; it  was  a 
nunnery ; and  the  grot  under  the  church  is  faid  to  be  the  very  place  of  the  blefled 
virgin’s  nativity. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  mount  Moriah  took  its  name  from  the  land  to 
which  God  directed  Abraham  to  go  in  order  to  facrifice  his  fon,  or  whether  this  was 
actually  the  mountain  on  which  he  was  ready  to  obey  the  divine  command.  This  hill 
was  to  the  eaft  of  mount  Sion,  the  broad  valley  of  Millo  being  between  them,  over 
which  there  was  a bridge  that  joined  the  two  mountains.  The  valley  of  Jehofophat 
was  to  the  eaft  of  it,  and  mount  Acra  to  the  north.  Mount  Moriah,  which  was  a 
rock,  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  taken  up  by  the  Temple,  and  Solomon’s  houfe  to 
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the  fouth  of  it.  The  temple  was  built  on  the  fpot  of  the  threlhing  floor  of  Araunah  the 
Jebufite,  where  the  plague  was  flayed  ; and  upon  that  account  it  was  purchafed  by 
David  to  build  an  altar  on.  The  buildings  that  belonged  to  the  temple  extended  half  a 
quarter  of  a mile  every  way,  and  by  pacing  the  ground,  I found  it  to  be  about  that 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft ; but  there  were  a great  number  of  fteps  all  round,  by 
winch  they  afeended  to  the  plain  area,  on  which  the  temple  itfclf  was  built.  The 
whole  was  fupported  by  walls  and  buttreffes  towards  the  valleys,  efpecially  over  the 
deep  valley  to  the  eaft.  Firft,  there  were  feveral  fteps  up  to  the  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  a colonade  or  portico  all  round,  and  was  about  forty  five 
feet  broad.  There  was  a fecond  afeent  of  fourteen  fteps  to  fuch  another  court,  called 
the  court  of  the  Jews,  which  was  much  finer  than  the  other,  and  none  but  Jews  could 
enter  into  it,  and  they  were  obliged  to  be  firft  purified  according  to  the  law.  It  i* 
probable  that  there  were  other  fteps  up  to  the  court  of  the  priefts ; fo  that  the  afeent 
round  muft  have  been  confiderable,  whereas  now  this  hill  is  near  on  a level  with  the 
reft  of  the  city,  occafioned  probably  by  filling  up  the  valleys,  and  alfo  by  levelling 
the  top  of  this  hill,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  work  of  Hadrian : for  when  the 
Jews  attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple,  that  emperor  threw  all  the  ruins  of  this  great 
building  into  the  valley,  and  planted  a grove,  which  he  confecrated  to  Jupiter.  When 
Chriftianity  prevailed,  a church  was  built  on  this  fpot.  It  is  faid,  that  the  Jews  were 
miraculouily  hindered  from  rebuilding  the  Temple,  when  Julian  the  apoftate  encouraged 
them  to  it,  in  order  to  prove  that  text  of  Scripture  to  be  falfe,  ‘ that  one  ftone  fhould 
not  be  left  on  another’  of  that  Jewilh  temple ; but  the  Chriftians  built  a church  on  thi* 
fpot,  which  the  Saracens,  under  Omar,  converted  into  a mofque ; and  when  Jerufalem 
was  taken  in  the  holy  war,  it  was  again  made  a place  of  Chriftian  worfhip.  At 
prefent  there  is  a beautiful  octagon  molque  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  covered  with  a 
dome.  This  mofque  has  a beautiful  appearance,  the  outfide  of  it  being  cafed  with  tile* 
of  different  colours,  but  chiefly  green,  and  they  fay  it  is  the  fame  within.  Towards  the 
fouth  eaft  comer  of  the  area  is  a mofque,  which  is  an  oblong  fquare.  Part  of  it 
is  covered  with  a dome,  which  was  the  church  of  the  purification,  and  (lands  north  and 
fouth ; it  is  faid  to  have  belonged  to  a nunnery.  I went  through  a garden  without 
the  walls  to  the  fouth  end  of  this  building,  in  which  there  are  eight  or  nine  tiers  of  very 
large  ftones,  and  fo  there  are  to  the  weft,  under  a noble  building  of  hewn  ftone  which 
might  be  part  of  the  nunnery ; there  are  alfo  fome  remains  to  the  eaft.  Formerly 
there  was  a way  to  fome  vaults  under  thefe  buildings,  which  has  been  flopped  up. 
The  building  to  the  fouth  was  probably  the  fpot  where  the  houfe  of  Solomon  flood. 
There  feems  to  have  been  a deep  foffee  to  the  north  of  mount  Moriah,  the  eaft  part 
of  which  is  (till  to  be  feen,  and  is  called  by  the  monks  the  pool  of  Bethefda.  At  the 
eaft  end  of  it,  at  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  the  temple,  are  remains  of  fome  build* 
ings,  of  very  large  hewn  ftone,  particularly  an  entablature  in  a good  taftc,  which 
may  be  part  of  an  entrance  that  Hadrian  might  have  made  to  his  new  grove.  If  this 
foffee  was  carried  all  along  to  the  north  of  mount  Moriah,  it  muft  have  paffed  where 
the  houfe  of  Pilate  is  now  (hewn,  which  part  might  be  filled  up  with  the  ruins  of  the 
temple.  If  the  Chriftians,  when  they  had  poflelnon  of  Jerufalem,  had  dug  here,  and 
in  other  parts,  efpecially  to  the  eaft  of  the  temple,  and  the  fouth  of  mount  Sion,  they 
might,  without  doubt,  have  found  great  remains  of  the  materials  of  the  temple,  and 
of  the  palaces  on  mount  Sion ; and  probably  have  been  able  to  have  paffed  fome 
judgment  on  the  architefture  of  them.  This  foffee  docs  not  feem  to  be  (he  pool  of 
Bethefda,  which  by  all  accounts  muft  have  been  to  the  fouth,  or  about  the  fouth  weft 
comer  of  mount  Moriah.  In  St.  Jerom’s  time  there  were  two  pools,  one  filled  by  the 
vot..  x.  3 h rain 
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rain,  the  other  was  a reddilh  water,  as  if  it  retained  the  colour  of  the  facritices  walhed 
in  it ; and  I fuppofe  it  was  about  the  gardens  to  the  fouth  of  the  church  of  the  purifica- 
tion, which  is  within  the  fite  of  the  court  of  the  temple ; and  the  quarter  called  Ophel 
was  alfo  probably  in  this  part  of  the  city.  For  it  was  at  the  fouth  corner  of  the  temple 
where  the  Nethinims  lived,  who  had  the  care  of  the  facrifices,  and  might  extend  to  the 
north  part  of  the  hill  or  valley. 

Chap.  IV.  — Of  Mount  Calvary. 

IF  we  fuppofe  the  hill  towards  the  north  weft  corner  of  the  prefent  city  to  be  Gihon, 
where  Solomon  was  anointed,  on  which  the  Latin  convent  now  Hands ; it  is  in  this  cafe- 
probable  that  Calvary  or  Golgotha  was  a part  of  it,  that  is  a fummit  of  the  hill,  towards 
the  fouth  eaft  : It  was  the  place  where  malefactors  were  ufually  executed. 

The  emprefs  Helena,  having,  as  it  is  faid,  found  the  c'rofs  here,  built  this  magnificent 
church  over  the  holy  fepulchre.  The  roof  was  of  cyprefs,  and  the  king  of  Spam 
giving  a new  one,  what  remained  of  the  old  roof  was  preferved  as  reh'ques,  and  they 
make  beads  of  it  to  this  day..  There  is  a hole  in  the  top  of  the  dome  to  give  light,  as  in 
the  pantheon  at  -Rome.  The  gallery  above  is  about  three  fourths  of  a circle,  the 
opening  to  the  Greek  choir,  being  the  other  part  of  the  circle.  The  greater  part  of 
the  gallery  belongs  to  the  Latins,  and  they  have  an  entrance  to  it  from  their  convent. 
The  part  of  the  church  under  the  gallery  is  endofed,  and  belongs  to  the  people  of  feveral 
religions. 

The  Latin  fathers  have  a treafury  of  plate,  and  other  curious  things,  in  the  church, 
but  they  never  open  it,  left  it  (hould  tempt  the  Turks  at  any  time  to  feize  on  their  riches; 
they  have  a very  fine  fett  of  new  gilt  plate  for  the  altar,  the  prefent  of  the  king  of 
France.  But  the  Greeks  fhew  whatever  they  have,  at  the  eaft  end  of  their  great 
church,  particularly  a large  chalice  of  gold,  the  prefent  of  a prince  of  Georgia,  many 
veftments  adorned  with  pearls,  and  a great  number  of  veffels  of  filver  gilt,  moftly  of 
Gothic  workman  (hip. 

Having  deferibed  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  the  church  that  is  built  over  it,  I fhall 
give  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  I faw  in  this  church ; and  of  the  manner  in 
which  I vifited  this  and  feveral  other  places.  1 arrived  at  Jerufalem,  as  mentioned 
before,  on  the  19th  of  March,  which  happened  to  be  Palm-funday  of  the  Latins,  and 
I went  that  morning  into  the  church  of  the  holy  fepulchre  to  fee  their  ceremonies. 
The  guardian  was  habited  pontHkally  in  rich  veftments,  prefented  by  the  late  emperor. 
A canopy  was  erefted  over  the  door,  and  a chair  was  placed  under  it,  in  which  the  guar- 
dian fat,  and  performed  fome  offices,  and  afterwards  went  into  the  holy  fepulchre  to 
blefs  the  palm-branches  laid  on  it:  when  he  came  out  he  fat  down  again  in  the  chair,  and 
they  put  the  palm  branches  into  his  hand  ; firft  one  for  himfelf ; and  the  reft  being 
given  him  one  by  one,  he  diftributed  them  to  all  the  congregation,  who  took  them 
kneeling,  and  kifled  his  hand ; the  priefts  then  went  round  the  holy  fepulchre  three 
times,  with  the  palm  branches  in  their  hands,  and  Tinging  an  anthem,  concluded  by 
going  in  like  manner  to  the  ftone  of  un&ion. 

On  the  aad,  being  Wednefday  in  paflion  week,  I vifited  the  places  which  our  Sa- 
viour pa  (led  in  the  way  to  Calvary,  and  went  through  the  valley  to  the  eaft  and  fouth 
of  Jerufalem,  and  part  of  the  weftem  valley  ; and  in  the  afternoon  we  all  went  into 
the  church  of  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  the  doors  were  kept  locked  till  Friday. 

Within  the  church  there  is  a fraall  convent  belonging  to  the  Latins,  to  which  there 
is  no  entrance  but  by  the  church  ; and  here  we  took  up  our  abode.  On  the  23d  the 
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guardian  on  his  knees  performed  the  ceremony  of  walking  the  feet  of  twelve  priefts, 
who  were  feated  before  the  door  of  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  he  gave  a crofs  into  the 
hands  of  each  of  them.  I faw  this  ceremony  performed  the  week  following  by  the 
Armenians  and  Greeks.  At  the  Armenian  convent  the  bilhop  was  girded  with  a blue 
towel,  and  kneeled  within  a rail,  the  pried  fitting  in  a great  chair  without  it,  and  put- 
ting his  feet  into  a bafon  within  the  rail,  the  bilhop  walhed  his  feet  with  the  towel,  and 
rubbed  them  with  fweet  pomatum.  The  Greek  ceremony  was  more  extraordinary  ; it 
was  performed  on  the  ftairs  on  the  outfide  of  the  church  of  the  holy  fepulchre,  that 
leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  blelTed  virgin,  where  Ihe  Rood  to  fee  Chriit  crucified.  The 
.-bilhop  went  to  the  top  of  the  dairs,  and  the  twelve  prieds  dood  on  each  fide  of  them. 
After  the  bilhop  had  ufed  fome  form  of  devotion,  he  was  unrobed,  and  had  a towel 
tied  a-crofs  from  each  Ihoulder,  and  a filk  towel  round  his  middle.  He  then  went  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ftairs,  and  a large  bafon  of  filver  gilt,  with  water  in  it  boiled  on 
fweet  herbs,  being  held  under  the  feet  of  the  pried,  and  one  pouring  water  on  them 
out  of  an  ewer,  the  bilhop  with  his  hands  walhed  the  feet,  wiped  and  killed  them,  the 
pried  at  the  fame  time  killing  the  ear  of  the  bilhop  : the  uppermoft  pried  reprefenting 
Peter,  made  a fpeech  that  he  ihould  not  walh  his  feet ; • which  being  anfwered  by  the 
bilhop,  he  fubmitted  to  have  that  honour  done  to  him.  The  bafon  then  being 
brought  up  to  the  bilhop,  he  often  dipped  a large  lettice  into  it,  and  feveral  times 
fprinkled  all  the  people ; then  the  water  was  thrown  on  them,  and  they  crowded  to 
wipe  the  vafe  with  their  handkerchiefs,  and  went  fo  far  as  to  take  the  herbs  out  of  the 
caldron  in  which  the  water  was  boiled. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  which  was  Good-friday,  the  Latins  performed  their  difeipline 
in  an  enclofed  part  of  the  gallery,  early  in  the  morning,  before  it  was  light ; and  they 
eat  late  in  the  fame  place  on  their  knees,  having  nothing  but  bread,  raw  onions,  aud  water. 
In  the  evening  their  proceflion  began  to  the  chapel  of  the  facrament,  where  one  of  the 
monks  preached  in  Italian  ; then  going  on  to  the  chapel  where  they  divided  Chrift’s 
garments,  a French  fermon  was  preached  there.  A Spaniard  harangued  in  his 
native  tongue  at  the  pillar  of  reproach,  and  a French  fermon  was  preached  at  the  place 
where  Chrid  was  nailed  to  the  crofs.  At  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  an  Italian 
fermon  was  preached,  and  two  monks  performed  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  fmall 
ftatue  of  Chrid  from  the  crofs ; and  as  they  took  out  the  nails  Ihewed  them  to 
the  people,  who  at  the  light  of  them  beat  their  breads.  The  ftatue  being  wrapped  up 
in  a white  Iheet,  was  carried  by  four  of  them  to  the  done  of  un&ion,  where  it  was 
anointed  and  perfumed  ; and  this  being  oppofite  to  the  great  door,  where  the  Maho- 
metans on  the  outfide  might  hear  the  fermon,  one  of  them  preached  in  Arabic k.  The 
ftatue  was  then  carried  and  laid  in  the  fepulchre,  and  the  people  were  harangued  in 
Spanilh,  and  fo  the  ceremony  concluded  about  eleven  o'clock. 

On  F.after  eve,  the  twenty-fourth,  the  door  of  the  church  was  opened,  as  it  was  the 
day  before,  for  all  perfons  to  come  in  ; but  the  Turks  inlided  on  having  fome  gratuity 
from  every  one  that  entered.  The  Latins  celebrated  the  mafc  of  the  refurrection,  and 
at  Gloria  in  excelfis,  a cover  was  let  down,  and  the  tapeftry  on  the  front  of  the  holy 
fepulchre  appeared,  reprefenting  the  refurre&ion.  We  were  releafed  from  our  con- 
finement, but  returned  the  next  day,  which  was  Eafter-funday,  when  the  Latins  cele- 
brated their  offices ; and  the  whole  body  clothed  in  rich  veftments,  with  candles  in 
their  hands,  went  in  proceflion  three  times  round  the  holy  fepulchre,  three  filver  erodes 
being  carried  before  then),  and  certain  offices  were  read  at  a delk  on  each  fide  of  the 
fepulchre.  As  it  was  the  Palm-funday  of  the  oriental  churches,  jhey  performed  their 
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ceremonies  of  diftributing  the  palm  branches,  and  feverally  went  in  procefiion  round 
the  fepulchre  ; that  of  the  Armenians  being  the  mod  grand  and  folemn. 

On  the  thirtieth,  we  went  to  fee  feveral  things  in  the  city,  as  the  beautiful  gate  of  the 
temple ; the  hofpital  of  faint  Helena ; and  the  Greek  convent  adjoining  to  the  church 
of  the  holy  fepulchre;  they  (hew  there  in  a chapel  the  very  place  where,  they  fay, 
Ifaac  was  offered  ; we  went  by  the  iron  gate  to  faint  James’s  church  of  the  Armenians, 
and  to  all  that  quarter.  On  the  fecond  of  April  we  vifited  Jeremiah’s  prifon  and 
grot,  and  what  are  called  the  fepulchres  of  the  kings  to  the  north.  On  the  thirteenth 
we  faw  the  part  of  mount  Sion  without  the  walls,  and  the  fouth  end  of  the  old  temple, 
near  the  church  of  the  purification  that  belonged  to  the  old  nunnery.  On  the 
fourteenth  we  vifited  all  the  places  about  the  mount  of  Olives,  Bethany,  and  Bethphage. 
On  the  fixteenth  we  went  out  with  the  fheik  of  Siloe  up  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  the 
place  of  the  afcenfion,  and  faw  the  village  of  Siloe,  and  mountain  of  offence,  and  re- 
turned by  the  wellern  valley.  On  the  fcventeenth  we  took  another  view  of  the  vale  of 
Jehofaphat.  And  on  the  twentieth  traced  the  old  walls  to  the  north,  and  reviewed  the 
places  that  way ; and  it  will  appear  in  the  following  account,  how  the  reft  of  the  time 
was  fpent  in  feeing  the  places  at  fome  diftance  from  Jerufalcm. 

Chap.  V.  — Oft be  quarter  in  Jerufalem  called  Bezel  ha,  and  of  the  Sepulchres  called  the 

Sepulchres  of  the  Kings. 

THE  fourth  part  of  the  city,  called  Bezetha,  was  a fuburb  to  the  north,  inhabited  by 
the  lower  fort  of  people,  and  it  was  encompaffed  with  a flight  wall  before  the  time  of 
Agrippa  ; but  he  begun  to  make  it  very  ftrong,  and  it  was  finifhed  by  the  Jews.  This 
was  called  the  firft  wall  in  the  attack  of  the  city,  and  the  third  with  regard  to  the  time 
when  it  was  built.  The  wall  about  Acra  was  the  fecond  ; and  that  which  encompaffed 
mount  Sion  was  the  firft  that  was  built,  and  is  called  the  third  in  befieging  the  city. 
The  wall  about  Bezetha  was  the  firft  that  was  taken  by  Titus ; he  then  took  the  fecond 
about  Acra,  and  afterwards  the  wall  about  Sion ; he  then  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
caftle  of  Antony,  and  next  of  the  temple ; and  laft  of  all,  he  took  the  citadel  of  mount 
Sion.  Endeavouring  to  trace  the  wall  round  Bezetha,  I thought  I faw  fome  imperfedi 
remains  of  it  ftretching  about  a cjuarter  of  a mile  to  the  fouth  from  the  north  weft 
comer  of  the  prefent  walls,  to  which  a point  of  Acra  might  extend.  I imagined  I faw 
the  comer  of  this  wall  to  the  north  weft,  and  figns  of  a foffee  extending  to  the  eaft, 
near  a long  ciftern,  which  is  fouth  of  the  mount  of  foap  afhes,  and  fo  along  over  the 
valley  of  Croum,  that  is,  of  gardens  or  vineyards ; and  likewife  to  the  fouth  of  what 
they  call  the  fepulchres  of  the  kings ; and  then  to  the  eaftern  valley,  where,  turning 
fouth  it  joined  the  fecond  wall.  This  feems  probable,  becaufe  the  fituation  of  the 
mount  of  foap  afhes  juft  without  the  walls  is  very  natural.  Thefe  gardens  alfo  feem  to 
be  thofe  where  Titus  was  in  fuch  great  danger  when  he  came  to  reconnoitre  the  city  *. 
I faw  to  the  north  of  the  vale  of  gardens  a great  heap  of  ruins  on  a riling  ground, 
which  might  be  fome  work  of  the  Romans  in  attacking  the  city.  For  it  cannot  well  be 
fuppofed  that  the  walls  extended  fo  far,  and  that  thefe  are  the  ruins  of  the  tower 
Pfephinus,  which  was  feventy  cubits  high,  and  was  at  the  north  weft  comer  of  the  city. 
It  is  more  probable  that  this  might  be  Sapha,  or  the  place  of  profpeft,  which  was  about 
a mile  to  the  north  of  the  old  city,  where  Titus  and  Ceftius  encamped ; but  it  is  more 
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remarkable  on  account  of  another  piece  of  hiftory.  For  when  Alexander  had  taken 
Tyre  and  Gaza,  and  was  come  to  this  place  to  attack  Jerufalem,  the  priefts  came  out  in 
their  veftments,  and  all  the  people  cloathed  in  white  to  meet  him,  which  was  doubtlefs 
the  habit  of  ceremony,  who  being  (truck  with  the  fight,  adored  the  name  of  God  on 
the  priefts  breaft-plate,  and  entering  into  the  temple,  facrificed  there,  and  was  greatly 
pleated  when  the  high  prieft  (hewed  him  thofe  parts  of  fcripture  that  prophefied  of  his 
conqueft  of  all  the  world. 

There  was  a broad  ftreet  from  the  gate  of  F.phraim,  and  one  part  of  this  quarter 
was  called  mount  Bezetha,  which  feems  to  be  the  height  over  the  grot  of  Jeremiah,  and 
this  probably  was  the  fite  both  of  the  camp  of  the  Aflyrians  when  they  took  Jerufalem, 
and  alfo  of  Titus's  camp  when  he  had  taken  this  outer  part  of  the  city*.  The  cave  of 
Jeremiah,  where  they  fay  he  wrote  his  lamentations,  is  a very  large  grot  opening  to  the- 
fouth,  a little  without  the  prefent  walls,  which  feems  to  have  been  a quarry.  To  the 
fouth  of  it,  near  the  walls,  is  a finall  pool  full  of  dirty  water.  This  they  call  Jeremiah’s 
prifon,  into  which  they  fay  that  prophet  was  let  down ; but  on  what  authority  I 
know  not. 

The  fepulchres  on  the  outfide  of  the  walls  fuppofed  to  be  north  of  Bezetha,  arc 
called  the  Sepulchres  of  the  kings,  which  name  feems  to  be  taken  from  Jofephus,  who 
fays  the  wall  went  by  the  fepulchres  of  the  kings.  He  fays  alfo,  that  it  run  along  by 
the  fepulchre  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  and  I (hould  take  this  to  be  that  fepulchre; 
and  that  it  is  fome  corruption  of  Jofephus  to  mention  any  fepulchre  of  the  kings  in  this 
part,  which  I do  not  find  fpoken  of  by  other  ancient  writers.  The  fepulchre  of  Helena 
is  mentioned  as  having  three  pyramids  over  it ; and  Villalpandus,  defcribing  them  as 
fepulchres  of  the  kings,  takes  notice  of  one  pyramid,  (landing  over  them  in  his  time, 
which  is  a great  proof  that  it  was  the  fepulchre  of  Helena ; the  other  two  probably 
having  been  deftroyed,  as  the  third  has  been  taken  away  fince  his  time.  Thefe  are 
the  mod  remarkable  and  beautiful  fepulchres  about  Jerufalem. 


Chap.  VI.  — Of  the  places  near  the  •walls  of  Jerufalem. 

AT  the  eaft  end  of  the  ftreet,  which  is  north  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  houfe  of 
Pilate,  is  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Without  this  gate,  which  is  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
city,  that  faint  was  put  to  death ; and  going  down  a deep  defeent  towards  the  vale  of 
Jehofophat,  they  (hew  a part  of  the  rock  on  which  they  fay  St.  Stephen’s  body  fell 
when  he  was  ftoned,  and  made  an  impreflion  on  the  rock. 

We  came  down  into  the  valley  to  the  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron,  which  is  but  a few 
paces  over,  and  in  many  parts  the  valley  itfelf  is  no  wider : mount  Olivet  is  to  the  eaft 
of  it.  This  brook  rifes  a little  way  further  to  the  north  ; the  valley,  as  I apprehend, 
not  extending  far  that  way  : there  is  no  water  in  it,  except  after  great  rains  or  mowers  : 
the  bed  of  the  torrent  is  narrow  and  deep  j there  is  a bridge  over  it  below  the  gats  of 
St.  Stephen  ; and  they  fay,  when  there  is  water,  it  all  runs  under  ground  to  the  north 
of  the  bridge,  unlefs  the  torrent  fwelis  much,  which  had  happened  but  once  in  feveral 
years,  and  was  then  occafioned  by  great  (howers  of  rain.  This  brook  runs  along  the 
valley  of  Jehofophat  and  Siloe  at  the  fouth  weft  corner  of  the  city,  and  then  turning 
fouth,  it  runs  to  the  dead  tea. 

Palling  over  this  bridge,  and  going  to  the  left,  we  came  by  a defeent  of  feveral  fteps 
down  to  the  fepulchre  of  the  bleued  virgin.  On  one  fide  there  is  a doorplace  walled  up, 
which  is  about  half  way  down  to  it,  of  which  they  can  give  no  account ; but  it  is  pro- 
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bably  the  fepulchre  of  Melifendis,  queen  of  Jerufalem,  who  Is  faid  by  fome  authors  to 
have  been  buried  here.  Below  they  (hew  the  fepulchres  of  Anna,  Joachim,  and  Jofeph, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  bleffed  virgin  ; about  the  latter  all  the  different  profedions  have  their 
altars;  the  whole  is  cut  out  of  the  rock.  We  returned.into  the  valley,  and  on  the  eaff,  ad- 
joining to  this,  we  came  to  the  grotto  in  which  our  Saviour  was  in  an  agony,  on  account 
of  his  approaching  fufferings.  To  the  fouth,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olivet,  is  the  garden 
of  Gethfetnane,  in  which  there  are  feven  old  olive  trees,  faid  to  have  been  there  in  our 
Saviour’s  rime.  A little  above  this,  in  the  road  up  the  mount  of  Olives,  is  the  (lone 
on  which  they  fay  the  blcffcd  virgin's  girdle  fell  at  her  afcenfion,  and  left  an  im- 
preflion. 

Going  along  the  foot  of  mount  Olivet  to  the  fouth,  there  is  a (lone  where  the  dif- 
ciple*  flcpt,  while  Chrift  prayed.  A little  further  they  fay  he  was  betrayed  by 
Judas.  We  came  to  another  bridge  over  the  brook  Kedron,  where  it  is  faid  Chrilk 
was  thrown  down  as  they  were  leading  him  to  the  magiilrate : and  beyond  it,  near  the 
bed  of  the  brook,  is  a ftone  on  which  they  fhew  the  print  of  his  feet,  fuppofed  to  be 
made  as  thev  were  thrufling  him  along. 

The  fepulchre  of  Jehofophat  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  eaft, 
with  fome  apartments  in  it.  Over  this  are  the  fepulchres  of  the  Jews;  it  is  faid  to  be 
he  place  where  Judas  put  an  end  to  his  life.  And  they  tell  pilgrims  that  the  olive  tree 
which  grows  on  the  fpot,  is  the  very  tree  on  which  he  hanged  himfelf. 

To  the  fouth  weft  of  the  fepulchre  of  Jehofophat  is  what  they  call  the  pillar  of  Ab- 
falom,  who  having  no  fon,  and  defiring  to  keep  his  name  in  remembrance,  reared  up 
for  himfelf  a pillar  in  the  king’s  dale,  calling  it  after  his  own  name,  and  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Abfalom’s  place*.  Jofephus  calls  it  a marble  pillar  ; but  as  he  fays  it  was  two 
furlongs  from  Jerufalqm,  though  this  vale,  in  which  Kedron  runs,  might  be  the  king’s 
dale  ; yet  as  the  diftance  does  not  agree,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  really  was  that 
monument ; and  it  feems  more  probable  that  it  was  farther  to  the  fouth  well,  beyond 
the  vale  of  Gehir.nom.  But  if  this  was  the  king’s  dale  in  which  Melchifedeck  king  of 
Salem  came  to  meet  Abraham  f,  it  would  be  a circumftance  to  prove,  that  Jerufalem 
was  the  ancient  Salem.  If  we  fuppofe  that  tills  was  the  pillar  of  Abfalom,  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  and  raifed  higher  bj  art,  it  mult  have  been  much  altered  fince  that  time,  for 
it  is  now  of  the  Ionic  order,  which  probably  was  not  invented  at  that  time.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  fome  perfons  have  long  fince  beautified  thefe  places,  according  to  the 
rules  cl  Greek  architefture,  particularly  this,  and  the  tomb  or  Zachariah.  There  is  a 
room  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  Abfalom’s  pillar  confiderably  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  on  the  outfide.  There  are  nitches  in  the  fides  of  the  room,  probably  defigned 
to  receive  coffins  or  bodies  ; the  entrance  is  by  a bole,  which  feems  to  have  been  lately 
broke  out;  and  if  it  ferved  as  a fepulchre  there  might  be  fome  under  ground  entrance 
now  clofed  up,  as  I was  informed  there  is  to  the  tomb  of  Zachariah,  which,  they  fay,  is 
known  to  the  Jews,  and  that  they  privately  carry'  their  dead  to  it.  The  upper  part  of 
the  fepulchre,  which  Is  round,  is  built  of  very  large  (tones,  and  it  is  altogether  very 
beautiful.  The  heap  of  (tones  on  the  outfide  has  been  thought  to  be  a proof },  that 
it  is  the  pillar  of  Abfalom,  and  that  the  (tones  were  thrown  there  in  deteftation  of  his 
rebellion  agair.ft  his  father  ; but  this  cuftom  may  have  taken  its  rife  from  a notion  of 
its  being  Abfalom ’s  pillar.  This  is  the  lift  thing  feen  in  this  vale  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
city  from  the  north ; and  confequcntly  about  that  place  the  vale  begins  to  turn  to  the 
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weft,  and  make  the  fouthern  bounds  of  the  city,  being  oppofite  to  the  fouth-eaft  corner 
of  mount  Moriah,  and  of  the  buildings  of  the  temple. 

A little  further  to  the  weft  is  a fepulchre,  faitl  to  be  that  of  Zachariah,  the  fon  of 
Barachiah,  whom  the  Jews  flew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar ; it  is  entirely  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  which,  at  a little  diftance,  is  of  a confiderable  height  on  three 
fides  of  it ; it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  are  fome  things  very  particular  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Ionic  order.  Between  thefe  two  monuments  there  is  a grotto  in  the  rock, 
with  a portico  before  it,  in  which  it  is  faid  faint  James  ftayed  until  he  faw  Chrill  after 
his  refurreflion. 

Crofting  the  brook,  we  came  to  a fountain  to  the  right,  which  is  thought  by  fome  to 
be  the  dragon-well,  mentioned  by  Nehemiah*  ; it  is  commonly  called  the  fountain  of 
the  blefled  virgin,  where,  they  fay,  fhe  walhed  our  Saviour’s  linnen  ; there  is  a defeent 
down  to  it  of  many  fteps,  and  a channel  is  cut  from  it  in  under  the  rock,  which  might 
convey  the  water  to  the  city.  The  Mahometans  have  a praying  place  before  it,  and 
often  come  here  to  waft).  It  may  be  confidered,  whether  this  was  not  really  the  antient 
fountain  of  Siloe,  which  was  fo  far  under  the  hill,  that  it  could  not  be  commanded  in 
time  of  war  by  fuch  as  were  not  mailers  of  that  part  of  the  city,  as  it  might  be  de- 
fended to  great  advantage  from  the  hill  over  it  ; and  poflibly  it  was  carried  in  under  the 
city  by  channels  leading  to  certain  refervoirs,  from  which  they  might  draw  up  the 
water.  This  fountain  feems  to  have  flowed  into  a bafin  called  the  pool  of  Siloe,  and 
probably  is  the  fame  as  the  lower  pool.  From  this  place  the  valley  towards  the  weft 
is  much  wider  than  it  is  in  the  other  parts. 

A little  beyond  this  fountain,  the  fhallow  vale  between  mount  Sion  and  Moriah 
begins,  which  is  much  higher  than  that  in  which  Kedron  runs,  being  the  end  of  the 
vailey  called  Millo,  that  divides  thofe  hills.  There  is  a gentle  afeent  by  it  up  to  the 
city  walls,  and  going  into  this  vale  about  an  hundred  paces,  we  came  to  the  pool  of 
Siloe.  The  entrance  of  it  is  towards  the  city,  and  there  is  a defeent  by  feveral  fteps  to  a 
pool  about  twenty  feet  wide,  fifty-five  feet  long,  and  ten  feet  deep  from  the  ftairs,  having 
a bench  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  eight  pillars.  The  water  runs  into  it  from  a channel 
cut  under  the  rock,  and  they  fay,  comes  from  the  temple,  and  other  parts  where  they 
wafh ; and  therefore  is  not  fit  to  be  drunk  ; poflibly  this  might  be  the  pool  of  Bethefda, 
which  may  be  the  fame  as  that  which  Nehemiah  fays  was  the  pool  that  was  made,  and 
Jofephus  calls  the  pool  of  Solomon.  The  pool  of  Bethefda,  we  know  was  remark- 
able for  extraordinary  cures  on  the  firft  perfon  that  went  into  it  after  a certain  time : 
In  that  pool  the  Nethinims  walhed  their  facrifices ; and  Ophel,  where  they  lived,  feems 
to  have  been  in  this  quarter ; though  from  Nehemiah’s  account,  one  wcuid  conjecture 
that  it  extended  alfo  to  the  north.  Near  this  pool  at  a'white  mulberry-tree,  they  fay, 
Ifaiah  was  fawn  afunder,  by  the  order  of  Manafleh  ; and  here,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  he 
was  buried  under  the  oak  Rogel ; it  is  probable  the  king’s  gardens  were  over  this  vale 
in  which  the  tree  of  Rogel  is  mentioned.  A little  above  the  pool  Siloe  on  the  fide  of 
mount  Moriah,  is  a part  of  the  rock,  on  which  poflibly  the  tower  of  Siloam  was  built, 
and  above  it  there  is  an  ancient  grotto. 

Oppofite  to  this  valley,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  brook,  is  what  they  call  the  village  of 
Siloe ; it  is  over  the  valley  towards  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  confifts  of  a great  number 
of  grottos  cut  out  of  the  rock,  fome  of  which  have  porticoes,  and  arc  adorned  with  the 
plain  Egyptian  comilh  ; they  call  it  a village,  becaufe  thefe  grots  are  now  inhabited  by 
Arabs,  but  they  feem  to  be  anient  fepulchres.  The  Iheik  of  Siloe,  who  Ihewed  me 
every  thing  there,  led  me  a little  way  to  the  north  of  Siloe,  to  a houfe  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  which  he  laid,  was  called  Gethfemane  ; where  there  is  a flat  fpot  of  ground,  on 
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the  fide  of  the  hill,  extending  like  a terrace  to  the  north  ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  was  the  fite  of  the  village  of  Gethfemane,  and  that  it  might  ftretch  near  as  far 
as  the  place  now  called  the  garden  of  Gethfemane.  This  place  was  formerly  covered 
with  ouve-trces,  but  it  is  now  without  any  improvement ; and  any  one  who  fees  the 
defolatc  country  about  Jerufalem,  may  conclude  what  a fad  alteration  all  thefe  parts  have 
undergone  fince  the  time  .of  Jofephus,  who  fays,  that  the  whole  territory  abounded 
in  trees. 

At  the  end  of  this  valley,  which  is  fouth  of  the  city,  and  runs  to  the  weft,  is  Nehe- 
miah’s  well,  where  the  brook  Kedron  turns  to  the  fouth,  and  the  valley  of  Rephaiin 
joins  it  from  the  north.  It  is  faid  Jeremiah  hid  in  this  place  the  holy  fire  when  the  firlt 
temple  was  deftroyed,  and  fearching  for  it,  they  found  water  which  Nehemiah  ordered 
to  be  thrown  on  the  facrifice  on  which  it  began  to  burn.  It  is  an  oblong  fquare  well, 
which  I found  by  a plummet  to  be  a hundred  and  twenty -two  feet  deep,  and  that  the 
water  was  eighty  feet  high,  and  they  told  me  that  foneumes  it  overflowed. 

This  valley  to  the  fouth  of  Jerufalem,  and  it  may  be  part  of  that  to  the  eaft,  was  Ge- 
hinnom,  or  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  having  anciently  belonged  to  the  fons  of  Ilinnom  •, 
and  was  part  of  the  bounds  between  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah.  This  place  be- 
came infamous  on  account  of  their  pafling  their  children  here  through  the  fire  to  Molech, 
the  god  of  the  Ammonites  f ; it  was  called  alfo  Tophet,  which  fignifies  a trumpet,  from 
their  founding  that  inftrument,  that  the  cries  of  the  children  might  not  be  heard  ; and 
it  is  thought  that  the  name  of  Gehenna  is  given  to  Hell  from  this  place,  on  account  of 
the  diabolical  facrifices  that  were  offered  here.  It  is  probable  that  the  grove  of  Molech 
was  in  this  quarter,  where  his  worfliippers  facrificed  to  him,  and  committed  many 
other  abominations.  The  mountain  of  offence  was  likewife  over  this  valley,  where  So- 
lomon  is  fuppofed  to  have  built  a temple  to  the  deity  of  the  Ammonites  J. 

I turned  to  the  north  into  the  valley  of  Rephaiin,  or  Giants,  in  which  David  twice 
vanquifhed  the  Philillines  §,  and  called  the  place,  where  he  burnt  their  images,  Baal, 
peraaim  ||.  This  valfey  is  broader,  and  not  fo  deep  as  thofe  to  the  fouth  and  eaft.  I 
went  up  the  hill  to  the  weft,  oppofite  to  the  end  of  the  vale  of  llinnoin,  and  faw  a 
great  number  of  fepulchral  grots  cut  out  of  the  rock,  many  of  which  have  beautiful 
door-places ; among  them  is  the  grotto  where,  it  is  faid,  the  apoltlcs  hid  thentfelves 
after  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion.  A little  further  to  the  north  is  Aceldama,  that  is,  the 
field  of  blood,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  fpot  that  was  purchafed  by  the  cfiief  priefts  to 
bury  ftrangers  in,  with  the  money  which  Judas  returned,  as  confcious  that  it  was  the 
price  of  innocent  bloody : it  is  an  oblong  fquare  cavern,  about  twenty-fix  paces  long, 
twenty  broad,  and  feemed  to  be  about  twenty  feet  deep  ; it  is  enclofed  on  every  fide, 
either  with  the  rock  or  a wall,  and  covered  over ; there  are  fix  holes  in  the  top  by 
which  one  may  look  down  into  it,  and  by  thefe  they  throw  in  the  bodies : it  belongs 
now  to  the  Armenians.  They  talk  much  of  a virtue  in  this  earth  to  confume  dead 
bodies ; and,  it  is  faid,  that  feveral  {hip-loads  of  it  were  carried  to  what  they  call  the 
Campo  Santo  in  Pifa.  Over  Aceldama,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  road  to  Bethlehem, 
is  the  hill  of  evil  counfel,  where  it  is  faid  the  Jews  took  counfel,  and  determined  to 
put  Jefus  to  death.  I faw  feveral  other  fepulchral  grottos,  as  I defeended  from  this 
place  into  the  vale  that  is  to  the  weft  of  the  city  : there  is  a bafin  in  it  which  is  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  paces  long,  and  a hundred  broad ; the  bottom  is  very  narrow,  and 
the  rock  on  each  fide  appears  like  iteps  : this  bafon  is  made  by  building  a wall  acrola 
the  valley  ; it  is  commonly  called  the  pool  of  Beerlheba,  but  feems  to  be  the  lower 

• Jof.  xt.  8.  t 3 Chron.  xxviii.  j.  J I Kiug%xi,  7.  $2  Sim.  18.  1 Chrou.  xhr.  9. 

H a Sam.  T.ao.  « Mati.xxvii.  7,  8.  Acts,  i.  19. 
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pool  of  Gihon ; it  is  generally  dry',  but  probably  it  was  defigned  to  receive  not  only  the 
rain  waters,  but  alfo  the  fuperfiuous  waters  from  the  upper  pool  of  Gihon  •.  At  the 
north  end  of  it  there  is  a caufeway,  which  leads  to  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  There  is 
a channel  on  it  from  Solomon’s  squeduft,  which  fuppfies  a dftern  on  each  fide  of  the 
caufeway,  and  one  at  the  end  of  it,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water ; above  this  the 
valley  is  not  fo  deep,  but  capable  of  receiving  a great  quantity  of  water.  About  a 
hundred  paces  to  the  north  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon’s  pool  crotfes  the  vale,  the 
water  running  part  of  the  way  on  nine  arches,  from  four  to  fix  feet  high  ; it  is  then 
conveyed  round  the  hill  on  the  welt  fide  of  Mount  Sion,  and  fo  round  to  the  city  atfd 
temple  by  a covered  channel  on  the  ground. 

Near  a mile  to  the  north-north-weft  is  the  pool  of  Gihon,  which  I fuppofe  to  be 
the  upper  pool ; it  is  a very'  large  bafon,  and  if  I miftake  not,  is  cut  down  about  ten 
feet  into  the  rock,  there  being  a way  down  to  it  by  Heps ; it  was  almofl  dry  at  that 
time,  and  feems  defrgned  to  receive  the  rain  waters  which  come  from  the  hills  about 
it : there  is  a canal  from  the  pool  to  the  city,  which  is  uncovered  part  of  the  way,  and 
it  is  faid  goes  to  the  pool  in  the  ftreets  near  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  when  there  is  a 
great  plenty  of  water,  it  runs  to  the  pool  already  mentioned  to  the  weft  of  the  city  ; 
for  the  defign  of  thefe  pools  feems  to  have  been  to  receive  the  rain  water  for  the  com- 
mon ufes  of  the  city,  and  probably  even  to  drink  in  cafe  of  neceflity. 

It  is  well  known  that  Solomon  was  crowned  on  Mount  Gihon,  and  if  the  tradition 
be  true,  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  near  this  pool,  it  might  be  concluded  that 
the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  it  was  that  Mount ; but  it  feems  more  probable,  as 
already  oblerved,  that  Mount  Gihon  was  the  height  on  which  the  Latin  convent  (lands. 
I do  not  find  where  the  fountain  of  Gihon  was,  though  it  is  raoft  probable,  that  it  rofe 
either  in  the  upper  pool,  or  out  of  the  high  ground  about  it. 

I (hall  conclude  this  chapter,  with  an  account  of  fome  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks  at 
Eafter,  efpedally  of  the  moft  remarkable  one  relating  to  the  holy  fire. 

On  the  firft  of  April,  the  Good  Friday  of  the  Greeks,  they  performed  in  the  even- 
ing,  the  ceremony  of  taking  Chrift  down  from  the  crofs ; and  a little  after  midnight 
they  began  fome  other  ceremonies  in  a very  tumultuous  and  indecent  manner : Firft, 
they  wrapt  up  a man  in  a cloth,  and  carried  him  on  their  fhoulders  three  times  round 
the  fepulchre,  the  mob  running  round  and  hallooing  ; they  then  laid  him  down  before 
the  outer  door  of  the  fepulchre,  and  after  playing  feveral  tricks  with  him,  he  got  up  j 
and  this  is  their  representation  of  the  reiurreftion.  Others  were  carried  about  in 
the  fame  manner,  but  not  covered ; there  was  a perfon  alfo  who  walked  round  the 
fepulchre,  with  another  (landing  on  his  (houlders,  who  talked  and  made  figns  to 
the  people ; and  all  thefe  things  were  imitated  by  the  boys,  who,  in  a very  indecent 
manner,  leaped  on  one  anothers  backs,  fome  throwing  others  down,  and  pulling  off 
their  caps;  and  the  country  people  ran  hallooing  round  the  fepulchre;  infomuch 
that  any  one  would  have  taken  it  rather  for  a focicty  of  Bacchanals  than  a Chriiliau 
affembly. 

The  Turks,  and  even  the  governor  of  Jerofalem,  as  is  cuftomarr,  came  to  fee  the 
ceremony  of  the  holy  fire:  as  foon  as  he  arrived  all  was  quiet.  The  Latins  fey,* that 
in  the  firft  ages,  on  Eaftcr-eve,  the  fire  defeended  from  heaven  into  the  fepulchre, 
and  lighted  their  lamps.  But  this  miracle  failing  about  the  fifth  or  fixth  century,  the 
Catholics  wrote  to  Rome  in  relation  of  it,  and  received  an  anfwer,  that  fince  providence 
slid  not  continue  to  a£t  fupematurally  in  this  refpeQ,  they  ought  not  to  endeavour  to 

• ...» 
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impofe  on  the  people  ; that  fince  that  time  the  Greeks  have  pretended  to  be  in  pofTeflion 
of  the  miracle,  and  made  the  people  believe  it. 

The  lights  were  put  out  all  over  the  church,  and  farft  of  all  the  Greek  young  men 
cime  running  like  mad  men  towards  the  holy  fepulchre,  carrying  ftandards  : the  guar- 
d an  of  their  convent,  and  fome  other  Greek  priefts,  brought  into  the  holy  fepulchre 
a large  glafs  lamp  that  was  not  lighted.  The  Greek  procellion  began  with  (bouts  of  the 
people ; the  priefts  came  firft,  followed  by  their  bilhop,  and  went  three  times  round 
the  holy  fepulchre : then  the  bilhop  went  alone  into  the  fepulchre.  The  Armenian 
bilhop,  who  was  grey  headed,  and  very  infirm,  followed  immediately  afterwards,  and 
was  thrufl  in  with  much  difficulty ; but,  I think,  only  permitted  to  wait  within,  by  the 
door;  the  Armenians  not  being  allowed  a part  in  the  fecret  of  this  ceremony.  The 
Coptic  and  Syrian  bilhops,  if  I miftake  not,  endeavoured  to  go  in,  but  were  not  per- 
mitted : the  Turks  all  the  while  guarded  the  door  of  the  fepulchre,  and  money  was 
given  them  to  permit  people  to  be  near,  that  they  might  light  their  tapers  firft  at  the 
holy  fire.  They  were  not  in  the  fepulchre  half  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  door 
was  opened,  and  a great  number  of  fmall  lighted  candles  held  out ; and  happy  was 
the  perfon  that  could  light  his  candles  firft.  Young  men  flood  reaching  out  with  their 
bare  arms,  having  twenty  or  thirty  candles  tied  together,  to  light  them  among  the  firft. 
But  to  avoid  any  great  inconveniences  by  the  crowd,  two  perfons  held  their  lighted 
candles  at  a diftance,  in  two  different  parts  of  the  area,  that  others  might  more  con- 
veniently light  their  tapers.  Some  who  had  the  holy  fire,  being  furrounded,  and 
almoft  iinotnered  by  the  crowd  that  preffed  about  them,  were  forced  to  brand  the 
candles  in  the  faces  of  the  people  in  their  own  defence ; and  fome  go  fo  far  as  to 
fay,  that  this  fire  will  not  burn  their  beards.  With  much  difficulty  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  bifhops  went  out  with  candies  in  their  hands : in  a little  time  all  the  tapers 
were  lighted,  and  the  church  was  foon  filled  with  the  fmoke  of  them,  as  they  kept 
their  lights  burning  for  fome  time.  It  is  faid  the  Greeks  think  themfelves  obliged  to 
carry  on  this  affair,  in  order  to  bring  pilgrims  to  Jerufalem ; for  the  people  fet  fo  great 
a value  on  this  fire,  that  it  is  thought  they  would  not  otherwife  come,  which  might  ruin 
the  Greeks,  who  live  by  this  concourfe  of  pilgrims.  After  this  ceremony  was  over 
they  made  the  firft  tonfure  of  two  Armenian  boys  near  the  fepulchre  ; a barber  walhing 
their  heads  with  rofe  water,  and  lhaving  them  ; the  women  that  were  related  to  them 
making  a thrill  noife,  according  to  their  cuftom,  as  a teftimony  of  joy  ; then  began  the 
procellion  of  the  Armenians,  Coptis,  aud  Syrians,  the  two  boys  in  furplices  following 
the  deacons  with  candles  in  their  hands. 

Chap.  VII. — Of  the  Mount  of  Olivet,  Bethany,  and  Bethphage. 

THE  high  hill  to  the  eaft  of  the  city  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives : it  is  not  a fmgle  hill,  but  is  part  of  a ridge  of  hills,  which  extends  to  the 
north,  and  alfo  to  the  fouth-weft.  The  Mount  of  Olives  has  four  fununits,  which  I 
flaall  deferibe  in  their  order. 

Going  about  half  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  northward  from  the  •north-eaft  corner 
of  ftie  city,  1 went  down  to  the  eaitem  valley,  and  went  up  the  mount  of  Olives,  by 
a very  eafy  afeent,  through  pleafant  corn  fields,  planted  with  olive  trees : about  half  way 
up  I came  to  a plain  fpot,  called  by  the  Arabs  Galilee,  conje&ured  by  fome  to  have  its 
name  Irom  an  inn  of  the  Galileans,  thought  to  have  been  there;  others,  chiefly  the 
Roman  catholics,  fuppofe  it  is  derived  from  the  angel’s  faying  to  the  difciples,  “ Ye 
men  of  Galilee,  why  Hand  ye  here  looking  up  into  heaven and  by  them  it  is  called 
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The  men  of  Galilee.  There  are  fomc  ruins  in  this  place.  We  went  from  it  to  the 
fummit  of  the  hill  further  to  the  call,  called  by  the  Arabs  Sehnan  Talhy  (The  (lone  of 
Selman),  probably  front  fome  fcpulchrc  there ; for  there  is  a large  one  covered  with  a 
dome,  and  about  it  are  feveral  other  Mahometan  tombs.  The  l)ead  Sea  is  feen  from 
this  place,  and  from  feveral  other  parts  of  the  hill. 

We  went  on  to  the  fummit,  from  which  our  Saviour  afcended  up  into  heaven ; 
over  it  is  a fmall  Gothic  chapel ; it  is  round  within,  and  oclagon  without,  and  (lands 
in  the  middle  of  a large  enclofure,  with  fome  buildings  about  it,  and  is  now  converted 
into  a mofque,  belonging  to  a Mahometan  convent,  in  which  there  is  only  one  derviche  : 
pilgrims  pay  a great  devotion  to  what  they  are  told  is  the  print  of  our  Saviour’s  foot, 
that  was  made  when  he  afcended  up  into  heaven,  and  points  towards  the  (buth.  On 
Afcenfion  Eve,  the  Chriftians  come,  and  encamp  in  the  court,  and  that  night  they 
perform  the  offices  of  the  Afcenfion.  The  Latins  ereft  two  altars  in  the  chapel,  and 
the  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Coptis  have  each  of  them  an  altar  againft  the  wall  of 
the  enclofure,  and  Chriftians  at  all  times  have  free  admittance : at  the  fouth-weft  comer 
of  the  buildings  round  the  court,  is  the  cell  of  Pelagia,  the  harlot  of  Antioch,  who 
performed  a long  penance  here  in  the  habit  of  a man ; it  not  being  known  who  (lie 
syas  till  the  time  of  her  death.  A little  below  the  height  of  the  hill  there  is  a pillar  where 
they  fay  Chrift  foretold  the  day  of  judgment. 

I went  a fecond  time  to  the  top  of  this  hill  from  the  garden  of  Gethfemane.  The 
foil  place  we  came  to  was  a building  on  the  left,  where  Chrift  wept  over  Jerufalem,  and 
made  that  pathetic  fpeech,  on  account  of  the  miferies  that  were  coming  on  it.  Higher 
up,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  turned  to  the  right  into  a lane,  and  came  to  a church 
on  the  left  hand,  where  they  fay,  the  apoftles  compofed  the  creed  ; it  appears  to  have 
been  ufed  as  a ciftem.  A little  higher  is  the  place,  where  they  fay,  our  Saviour  taught 
the  difciples  a fecond  time  to  pray,  according  to  the  form  which  he  gave  to  them ; there 
are  only  fome  foundations  of  an  ancient  building,  and  the  remains  of  a black  and  whita 
Mofaic  pavement.  Below  the  place  where  the  apoftles  compofed  the  creed,  to  the 
north-weft  of  it,  are  what  they  call  the  Sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  which  are  very  large, 
having  many  cells  to  depofitc  bodies  in  ; the  further  end  of  them  they  call  the  Laby- 
rinth, which  extends  a great  way ; I could  not  find  the  end  of  it } this  part  feems  to 
have  been  a quarry. 

From  this  place  we  went  fouth  weft  up  to  thb  third  fummit  of  the  hill,  on  which 
there  are  two  heaps  of  ruins ; one  is  about  the  middle  of  it,  the  other  towards  the  fouth 
weft  corner,  which  the  Arab  told  me  was  a convent  of  Armenians.  We  then  defeended 
to  the  Jews  burial-place,  crofting  the  road  to  Jericho,  which  goes  over  the  hill  to 
Bethany  j the  Arab  told  us,  this  part  of  the  hill  was  called  by  them  Solomone,  which 
probably  was  the  name  of  the  Mountain  of  offence,  where  Solomon  facrificed  to  ftrange 
gods.  We  afcended  this  hill  to  the  fouth,  which  the  Chriftians  call  the  Mountain  of 
offence } the  fummit  of  it  to  the  eaft  is  called.  The  Windmill,  probably  becaufe  there 
was  one  there.  To  the  fouth  of  this  is  a little  height,  and  to  the  north  weft  is 
the  higheft  fummit,  where  there  arc  fome  ruins  and  broken  columns.  The  Arab  told 
us,  that  there  was  an  Armenian  convent  alfo  here ; and  that  the  name  of  this  part 
was  Gorek-Nertebet ; all  this  hill  is  to  the  fouth  of  the  city.  I obfenred  that  to  the  caft 
the  foil  was  good,  and  well  improved,  and  that  the  hills  and  valleys  round  had  a very 
pleafant  afpeil  at  this  feafoR. 

We  went  from  the  fummit  of  the  afcenfion,  about  half  a mile  to  Bethphagc,  which 
was  a village  on  mount  Olivet,  belonging  to  the  priefts : it  was  two  miles  from 
Jerufalem,  on  a little  riling  ground,  where  I faw  but  a very  few  ruins.  It  is  faid 
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Chrift  mounted  the  foal  of  an  afs  at  the  foot  of  this  height,  for  which,  it  is  conjectured, 
he  had  fent  to  this  village,  as  it  is  over-againft  the  place  where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been.  The  Latins  had  a ceremony  of  attending  their  fuperior  from  this  place  to 
the  city,  mounted  on  an  ais,  and  cloathed  in  the  pontifical  habit  iu  which  they  cele- 
brate, the  people  performing  all  the  honours  of  firewing  palm-branches,  anJ  laying 
their  garments  in  the  way.  They  fpeak  of  it  as  a very  aft  ebbing  funflion,  and  though 
performed  by  the  Latins,  yet  that  Chriftians  of  all  profelTions  joined  in  the  Hufannas, 
and  feemed  tranfported  wish  a fort  of  religious  extafy. 

From  this  place  we  went  on  to  Bethany,  wliich,  if  I remember,  had  only  two  or 
three  families  in  it.  The  firft  place  that  islhewn  is  the  houfe  of  Simon  the  leper,  where 
there  are  fome  ruins,  with  a very  large  grotto  under  them,  and  two  or  tnree  fin  11 
ones.  A little  beyond  it  are  remains  of  a fort  ofcaftle,  which  is  a very  ftrong  building, 
and  is  laid  to  be  the  houfe  of  Lazarus.  To  the  fouth  of  it  is  the  fepulchre  of  Lazarus. 
It  is  a grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock,  to  which  there  is  a defeent  of  twenty-five  fteps ; 
on  the  fide  of  the  flairs  there  is  a fmall  cell,  where,  it  is  faid,  Mary  did  penance. 
There  is  a pafl'age  from  the  room  into  the  fepulchre  itfelf,  which  is  juft  large  enough 
to  contain  a body,  and  is  three  feet  high  ; the  entrance  to  it  was  probably  fhut  up  with  a 
ftone ; and  from  this  place  they  fuppofe  Lazarus  came  forth.  We  went  on  to  the  houfe 
of  Mary  Magdalene.  To  the  left  of  it  is  the  ftone,  a part  of  the  rock  on  which,  they 
fay,  our  Saviour  fat,  w'hen  Martha  came  to  him.  Beyond  that  is  the  houfe  of  Martha, 
where  there  are  fome  foundations  cut  in  the  rock,  and  a final!  ciftern ; a little  further  is 
the  fountain  of  the  apoftles.  Returning  by  the  houfe  of  Simon  the  leper,  we  came  to 
the  road  that  leads  firam  Jericho  to  Jerufalem,  and  in  our  return  faw  the  place  to 
the  left,  where,  they  fay,  the  fig-tree  was  curfed. 

It  is  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  thing,  that  there  wrere  feveral  houfes  in  Jerufalem 
for  the  people  when  they  came  up  to  worfhip  at  the  temple,  and  that  they  chnfe 
their  habitation  in  any  of  them  as  they  thought  proper,  which  could  be  no  other  than 
the  kanes,  according  to  the  modem  cuflom.  There  remains  an  obfervation  with  regard 
to  what  is  to  be  feen  in  and  about  Jerufalem  ; that  as  there  are  few  figns  of  any  ancient 
buildings,  it  is  natural  there  fhould  be  but  little  account  of  any  thing  except  grottos, 
pools,  and  cifterns,  which  could  not  cafily  be  deltroyed ; and  we  are  not  to  expect  great 
remains  of  that  citv,  of  which  it  was  foretold,  whether  literally  or  not,  that  die  deftruc- 
tion  or  defoladon  was  to  be  fuch  as  never  yet  happened ; and  that  of  the  moft  fainoua 
building  in  it,  there  fhould  not  be  one  ftone  left  on  another. 

• Chap.  VIII.  — Of  the  Wilderntft,  the  fountain  of  F.lijha , Jericho,  and  Jordan. 

ACCORDING  to  the  ufual  cuftom,  the  great  caravan  under  the  condubt  of  the 
governor  of  Jerufalem,  fet  out  for  the  river  Jordan  on  Eafter  Monday,  the  twenty- 
feventh  of  March,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning : about  thirty  of  the  Latin 
convent  went  on  horfeback ; die  Armenians  joined  our  part  of  the  caravan,  which 
was  efcorled  by  ten  foldiers  ; the  camels  fet  out  before,  with  the  women  and  children, 
the  Greeks  coming  after  us,  and  the  governor  brought  up  the  rear.  Wc  palled  by 
Bethany,  and  defeended  a great  way  down  the  hill,  having  a valley  to  the  right : At 
the  bottom  of  this  hill  we  came  to  a vale,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  fountain  of  the 
apoftles,  fo  called,  becaufe,  they  fay,  Chrift  and  his  difciplcs  ufually  drank  of  it  when 
they  went  to  Jencho.  After  travelling  three  or  four  miles  in  this  valley,  we  came  to  a 
road  that  leads  ea  ft  ward  to  Mofes’s  mofque,  where  the  Arabs  have  a notion  that 
Moles  was  buried,  and  fome  of  the  Mahometans  went  to  it  j here,  if  I miftoke  not, 
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they  find  the  (lone  called  Hajar  Moufc,  (The  Hone  of  Mofes)  which  bums  like  a coal, 
does  not  confume,  and  has  the  fame  difagreeable  fmell  as  the  bitumen  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  We  afcended  a hill  to  the  north,  and  having  travelled  about  two  miles,  came 
to  a fmall  round  valley,  called  the  field  of  Adonim  or  Adornin,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
field  of  blood,  becaufe,  as  they  affirm,  frequent  murders  and  robberies  were  committed 
there,  and  thofe  who  look  on  the  parable  in  St.  Luke  as  a real  fad,  fuppofe,  that  the 
perfon  who  was  going  from  Jerufaletn  to  Jericho,  was  robbed  here,  though  it  may 
allude  to  any  place  in  that  road  remarkable  for  robberies.  We  found  this  vale,  and 
the  hills  about  it  covered  with  grals : going  up  a hill  we  came  to  a ruined  kanc,  and  a 
little  higher  to  another,  where,  they  fay,  pilgrims  formerly  lodged  the  firft  night  from 
Jerulalem ; it  being  computed  about  half  way  to  the  river  Jordan  ; we  then  palled  br 
another  vale,  and  going  over  rocky  mountains,  had  a view  of  the  plain  of  Jericho,  whicfi 
is  part  of  the  great  plain  on  both  fidcs  of  Jordan,  that  extended  from  the  lake  of 
Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea*.  We  palled  near  a very  deep  vale,  in  which  there  was  a 
fmall  llream  of  water  ; the  defcent  to  the  plain  was  long,  and  the  road  bad : Towards 
the  bottom,  on  the  north,  are  ruins  of  a fmall  building,  and  a larger  about  a mile  to 
the  fouth.  We  eroded  over  a large  dream,  running  ead  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
our  courfe  being  now  to  the  north,  and  after  having  gone  about  a mile,  we  came  to 
a low  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains  to  the  wed,  which  are  commonly  called  the 
Quarantana,  becaufe  there  is  an  account  from  tradition,  that  Chrid  was  templed  there 
forty  days  by  the  devil,  and  it  feems  to  be  the  chain  of  hills,  mentioned  by  Jofephusf, 
as  extending  from  Scythopolis  towards  Tiberias,  to  the  further  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  poffibly  as  far  as  Idumaea.  Going  in  between  this  hill  and  the  mountains,  l faw 
a large  ruined  building,  oppofite  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  afeend  the  mountains 
to  the  wed,  which,  they  fay,  are  the  highed  in  ail  Judaea.  As  we  afcended  we  palled  by 
feveral  grottos,  and  an  Arab  took  a caphar  or  tax : in  the  way  they  (hew  two  or 
three  grots  relating  to  C.hrid’s  temptation,  and  at'the  top  is  a chapel,  to  which  no 
pilgrims  are  allowed  to  go ; it  is  on  the  fpot,  from  which,  they  fay,  the  devil  Ihewed  our 
Saviour  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  glory  of  them.  On  the  ead  of  the  low 
hill  before-mentioned,  is  a large  ruinous  building,  with  a channel  to  it  from  the  hill, 
as  if  it  was  defigned  to  convey  the  rain  water  to  a cidern  that  probably  was  there. 
There  is  a canal  from  it  to  an  aqueduct,  which  is  built  on  high  arches,  over  a 
fmall  valley  ; there  are  remains  of  feveral  of  thefe  arches,  which  probably  didributed 
the  water  over  the  fields  that  are  higher  than  the  fountain  of  Elilha.  We  palled 
by  another  little  hill,  to  the  north  of  which  is  the  bed  of  a torrent,  that  goes  near  the 
fountain  of  Eliffia,  which  is  at  the  end  of  a wood  : the  water  of  this  fpring  is 
very  (hallow,  and  rifes  up  in  feveral  parts ; it  is  a foft  water,  and  rather  warm  : I found 
fome  fmall  (hell  filh  in  it  of  the  turbinated  kind  ; there  is  a round  enclofure  about  it 
of  hewn  done,  in  which  were  fix  niches,  femicircular  at  top,  two  of  them  remain  entire. 
Thefe  are  laid  to  be  the  waters  which  were  healed,  and  made  fruitful  by  Elilha’s 
throwing  fait  into  them,  at  the  requed  of  the  people  of  Jericho  J.  I obferved,  that  the 
country  round  about  it  was  very  fruitful,  producing  good  herbage,  and  a great 
number  of  trees. 

We  went  about  a mile  through  the  wood  and  com  fields  to  Jericho,  where  there 
are  only  the  remains  of  two  or  three  houfes,  and  a fquare  tower,  which  they  call  the 
houfe  of  Zachteus,  and  they  pretend  to  Ihew  a tree,  on  which,  they  fay,  lie  mounted 
to  fee  Chrid.  It  is  well  known,  that  Jericho  was  the  fird  city  that  the  Ifradites  took 

* Joftplm,  De  bcllo  Jud.  It.  8.  t Jolcphu*  De  bcllo  Jud.  iv  8,  J 2 Kingt,  ii.  19. 
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after  they  had  parted  Jordan.  Mount  Nebo,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  was 
oppofite  to  this  city,  from  which  Mofes  took  a view  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  where 
he  died. 

We  encamped  about  a mile  to  the  fouth  of  Jericho,  and  ftayed  there  all  that  day  ; 
there  was  a fmall  wood  to  the  eaft  of  us,  where  I faw  the  Zoccum  tree ; the  bark  of  it 
is  like  that  of  the  holly,  it  has  very  ftrong  thorns,  and  the  leaf  is  fometln'ng  like  that  of 
the  Barbary  tree ; it  bears  a green  nut ; the  Ikin  or  ficlh  over  it  is  thin,  and  the  nut 
is  ribbed,  and  has  a thick  lhcll,  and  a very  fmall  kernel ; they  grind  the  whole,  and 
prefs  an  oil  out  of  it,  as  they  do  out  of  olives,  and  call  it  a balfam : but  1 take  it  to  be 
the  Myrobalanum  mentioned  by  Jofcphus  *,  as  growing  about  Jericho ; efpecially  as  it 
anfwers  very  well  to  this  fruit  deferibed  by  Pliny  as  the  produce  of  that  part  of  Arabia, 
which  was  between  Judaea  and  Egypt  f.  Some  think  that  Chrift  was  crowned  with 
this  thorn.  A further  account  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  chapter  of  plants.  I 'did  not 
fee  here  what  they  call  the  rofe  of  Jericho,  nor  do  I know  any  thing  of  the  properties 
of  it,  but  I took  a fmall  one  out  of  the  ground  in  the  defert  near  Cairo,  which 
appeared  to  be  dead  ; it  feems  to  be  only  a dwarf  flirub,  fomething  of  the  nature  of 
heath,  with  a fort  of  buds  or  flow'ers  without  leaves ; they  grow  round,  and  are 
commonly  pulled  up  fmall,  but  are  from  an  inch  to  feven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  J. 
The  Opobalfamum  alfo  grew  in  thefe  parts,  which  is  commonly  called  the  balm  of 
Gilead,  or  balfam  of  Mecca:  I mentioned  before,  that  there  is  a tradition  that  Cleopatra 
removed  them  to  Egypt,  and  that  they  might  have  been  neglected  there,  or  by  fome 
accident  dellroycd,  or  tranfplanted  into  Arabia  Felix,  the  country  of  Mahomet. 

All  pilgrims  are  treated  in  the  fame  manner  in  this  journey  ; the)1  do  not  eat  with 
the  monks,  but  are  together  in  a fmall  tent,  in  which  they  are  alfo  annoyed  by  other 
company,  fo  that  it  is  advifeable  for  a pilgrim  to  carry  his  little  tent  with  him.  On  the 
tw  enty-eighth,  we  fet  out  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  go  to  the  river  Jordan ; 
we  went  north  eaft,  and  the  Greeks  foon  left  us  to  go  fouth  eaft ; for  thofe  of  both 
religions  propofe  to  go  to  the  place  where  Chrift  was  baptized,  but  happen  to  differ 
in  their  opinions,  and  are  three  or  four  miles  wide  of  each  other.  We  parted  over  the 
bed  of  a torrent,  about  which  there  was  verdure  and  trees ; we  afterwards  found  the 
plain  very  even,  without  ftones  or  grafs,  nothing  growing  on  it,  except  a few  dwarf 
ftirubs.  We  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  St.John’s  convent  about  half  a mile  from  the  river 
Jordan,  where  the  ground  is  a little  uneven ; it  is  built  chiefly  of  hewn  (tone,  and  is 
on  the  brow  of  a defeent  over  the  plain.  It  is  thought  by  fome,  that  this  was  the  place 
to  which  the  voice  came  from  heaven,  * This  is  my  beloved  Son:’  and  that  formerly 
the  river  Jordan  overflowed  to  the  foot  of  this  height.  But  as  the  banks  are  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  I fliould  hardly  imagine  that  it  ever  overflowed  them,  nor  could  I be 
informed  that  it  does  at  prefent.  From  the  high  bank  indeed  of  the  river,  there  is  a 
defeent  in  many  places  to  a lower  ground,  which  is  four  or  five  feet  above  the  water, 
and  is  frequently  covered  with  wood  : here  probably  the  lions  lay  that  were  roufed  by 
the  fudden  overflowing  of  Jordan  §•  The  foil  feemed  to  be  lalt,  and  had  a kind  of  fait 

* Jofephus  Dcbello  Jud.i*.  8. 

■f  Myrobalanum  Troglodytii,  & Thebaidi,  & Arabia,  quae  Judxam  ab  JEgypto  difterminat,  commune 
eft,  uaicens  unguento,  ut  ipfo  nomine  apparct.  Quo  item  indicatur  8c  glandem  efle  arboris,  Hcliotropio, 
quant  dicemos  inter  herbas,  fimili  folio.  Fru&us  magnitudine  Arellanos  nucia.  Ex  hit  in  Arabia  uafccM 

ayriaca  appellator- -Sunt  qui  ./Ethiopicam  ii*  pneferant  glandem  nigram.—  E diverfo  Arabicaru 

Wridem  a c tenuiorem,  It  quouiara  fit  montuofa  fpifiiorem.— — Unguentarii  autem  tantum  cortices  premunt : 
Medici  nucleus,  tunaente*  afTufa  eia  paulatim  caiida  aqua.  PUn.  hifl.  xii.  46. 

$ It  it  called  by  Botanifb,  Thlafpi  Rofa  de  Hiericno  didum.  Mcr.  Hit.  Ok . 

• h Jcr.xlix.  19.  and  I.44. 
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cake  on  ft.  The  river  Jordan  is  deep  and  very  rapid,  it  is  wider  than  the  Tiber  at 
Rome,  and  may  be  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Windfor.  The  water  of  it  is 
turbid ; the  river  here  makes  a little  turn  to  the  weft,  and  foon  after  to  the  eaft.  There 
is  a low  bank  to  the  north,  as  defcribed  before,  to  which  the  people  defcend  who  dip 
in  Jordan,  which  molt  Europeans  have  the  curipfity  to  do,  but  not  without  holding  by 
the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  even  this  is  difficult,  becaufc  the  bank  is  both  foft  and 
fteep ; and  the  ftream  fo  rapid,  that  there  is  fome  danger  of  being  carried  away  by 
it,  if  any  one  ventured  in,  without  holding  by  the  boughs ; for  in  that  cafe  a 
perfon  mult  be  (kilful  in  fwimming,  in  order  to  recover  the  bank,  fome  pilgrims 
having  been  drowned,  who  unadvisedly  ventured  into  the  river.  They  have  a 
notion,  thai  the  waters  of  Jordan  are  like  thofe  of  baptifm,  and  walh  away  all  fin  j 
fo  that  the  very  women  go  on  the  bank,  and,  being  (tripped  to  their  under  garment, 
get  the  people  to  pour  the  water  on  them.  The  Latins  eretted  altars  near  the  river,  and 
mats  was  celebrated  by  fome  of  the  Italians,  French,  and  Spaniih  fathers. 

, When  the  children  of  Ifrael  pafled  over  Jordan,  they  went  fix  miles  and  a quarter 
to  Gilgal,  where  they  fet  up  an  altar  of  twelve  ftoncs,  in  memory  of  that  paflage,  at  the 
diftance  of  a mile  and  a half  from  Jericho*.  So  that  it  is  probable  they  pafled  over 
the  river  Jordan  about  this  place,  which  feems  to  be  the  neareft  part  of  the  river  to 
Jericho,  and  is  laid  to  be  about  feven  miles  from  it.  The  convent  of  St.  Jerom  is  either 
in  the  road  which  the  Greeks  took,  or  to  the  fouth  of  it. 

We  returned  the  fame  way,  and  a white  ftandard  being  fet  up  on  a barrow  near 
the  camp,  as  a mark  for  all  the  pilgrims  to  go  to  it,  we  direffed  our  courfe  that  way. 
The  governor  was  on  this  height,  and  all  the  pilgrims  pafled  by  him,  one  by  one,  that 
he  might  know  what  fees  were  due  to  him.  That  evening,  foon  after  it  was  dark,  the 
caravan  fet  out  for  Jerufalem,  being  lighted  with  chips  of  deal  full  of  turpentine, 
burning  in  a round  iron  frame,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a pole  j and  we  arrived  at  Jerufalem 
a little  before  day  break. 

Chap.  IX. — Of  St.  Saba  and  the  Dead  Set. 

ON  the  third  of  April,  in  the  afternoon,  I fet  out  for  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the 
prote&ion  of  the  Arabs  of  St.  Saba.  We  went  to  the  fouth  eaft,  along  the  deep  and 
narrow  valley,  in  which  the  brook  Kedron  runs  ; it  has  high  rocky  hills  on  each  fide, 
which  are  fhaped  out  into  terraces,  and  doubtlefs  produced  formerly  both  corn  and 
wine ; fome  of  them  are  cultivated  even  at  this  time.  After  travelling  about  two 
miles,  we  pafled  by  a village  on  a hill  to  the  right,  called  Bethfaon,  which  is  feen  alfo 
from  Bethlehem.  This  poffibly  might  be  the  ftrong  caftle  of  Bethfura,  mentioned  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Maccabees  t;  though  it  is  extraordinary,  that  a place  of  fuch  impor- 
tance, which  was  only  five  furlongs  from  Jerufalem,  fhould  be  mentioned  in  no  other 
writings.  About  fix  miles  from  Jerufalem  we  pafled  by  the  tents  of  the  Arabs,  who 
were  our  condutrors ; here  we  afeended  a hill  to  the  fouth,  from  which  we  had  a 
profpecl  of  Sion,  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  Bethlehem.  We  foon  came  to  a ruin, 
called  Der-Benalbede,  which  from  the  name  feems  to  have  been  an  old  convent.. 
We  went  about  an  hour  on  the  hills,  and  defending  a little  to  the  fouth,  came  to  a 
lower  ground,  where  we  had  the  firft  view  of  St.  Saba ; then  turning  eaft,  in  lefs  than 
a mile  we  arrived  at  that  convent,  which  is  fituated  in  a very  extraordinary  manner  on 
the  high  rocks  over  the  brook  Kedron ; there  are  a great  number  of  grottos  about  it, 
iuppofed  to  have  been  the  retreats  of  hermits.  The  mcnaflic  and  hermit’s  file  was  inili- 
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luted  here  in  the  fourth  century  by  St.  Saba ; they  fay,  there  have  been  ten  thoufand 
rcclufes  here  at  one  time ; and  fome  writers  affirm,  that  in  St.  Saba’s  time  there  were 
fourteen  thoufand.  The  monks  of  this  convent  never  eat  flefh  ; and  they  have  fuch 
privileges  that  no  Mahometan  can  enter  the  convent,  under  the  penalty  or  paying  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  mofque  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  There  art  fome  ruins  of 
a building,  in  the  way  down  to  the  brook  Kedron,  which  probably  are  remains  of 
the  novitiate,  for  breeding  up  young  men  to  the  monadic  life,  which  is  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  convent.  John  Damafcettus,  Euphemius,  and  Cyril  the  monk  of 
Jerufalem,  lived  in  this  retirement,  which  is  computed  to  be  equally  diflnnt  from 
'Jerufalem,  Bethlehem,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  that  is,  about  three  hours  from  each  of  them. 

On  the  fourth  we  fet  out  for  the  Dead  Sea  ; we  went  about  a mile  to  the  e.ift  of  the 
brook  Kedron,  and  then  afeended  to  the  north,  and  foon  came  to  a plain  foil  of  little 
hillocks,  which'  had  fome  herbage  in  it,  and  is  much  frequented  by  antdopas;  this 
is  the  high  road  from  Jericho  to  Hebron.  We  went  fome  way  to  the  north,  and 
then  turned  to  the  ead ; we  found  the  hills,  which  are  of  white  done,  higher  tlie 
nearer  we  approached  the  Dead  Sea.  At  length  wc  came  to  the  deep  rocky  '•lifts 
that  hang  over  it,  and  make  a mod  dreadful  appearance ; the  defeent  was  verv  difficult, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  horfes,  in  order  to  get  to  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
at  that  pan  of  it  which  is  about  two  miles  fouth  of  the  north  end  of  it. 

This  lake  was  called  Afphaltitcs,  that  is,  the  lake  of  Bitumen,  on  account  of  the 
pitch  which  is  found  on  it.  It  is  bounded  to  the  wed  by  the  tribe  of  J.id  to  the 
ead  by  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Moab,  and  extends  from  the  north,  where  the  river 
Jordan  falls  into  it,  to  the  fouth  as  far  as  Idumxa.  Pliny  makes  it  a hundred  miles 
long,  twenty-five  broad  in  the  wided  part,  and  fix  where  it  is  narrowed.  Jofephus 
affirms,  that  it  was  feventy  two  miles  and  a halflong,  and  eighteen  and  three  quarters 
broad ; but  Diodorus,  who  fays  it  was  fixty  two  mites  and  a half  long,  and  feven  and 
a half  broad,  feems  to  be  nearer  the  truth,  efpecially  as  to  the  breadth,  which  is 
commonly  faid  to  be  ten  miles ; and  the  length  is  generally  computed  to  be  fixty ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  above  a league  broad,  though  I might  be  deceived  by 
the  height  of  the  mountains  on  the  other  fide,  and  it  may  be  broader  in  the  middle: 
for  this  and  the  other  extremity  of  the  lake  are  to  be  looked  on  as  the  bays  that  are 
mentioned  by  antient  authors  at  the  ends  of  it.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  no  outlet 
of  this  lake  has  been  difeovered ; but  it  is  fuppofed  that  there  muff  be  fome  fubter- 
raneous  paffage  into  the  Mediterranean.  And  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  fo  much 
of  the  water  could  evaporate  as  falls  into  it,  not  only  from  the  river  Jordan  but  from 
the  Amon  to  the  call,  which  divided  the  kingdom  of  Moab  frofn  that  of  the  Amtnor- 
rhites,  and  from  that  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  I did 
not  obferve  any  opening  where  the  Axnon  might  fall  into  the  lake,  but  fuppofe  it  was 
further  to  the  fouth,  the  brook  Kedron  falls  alfo  into  this  fea ; and  it  is  thought  that 
the  river  Zared  in  Moab  ran  into  it,  and  fo  doubtlefs  muff  feveral  other  dreams  from  the 
mountainous  countries  on  each  fide,  efpecially  from  the  ead,  where  the  hills  are  nigh, 
though  they  have  very  little  account  of  that  country.  It  is  certain,  that  of  late  there 
have  been  very  extraordinary  inundations  of  this  fea  over  its  lower  banks,  and  fuch 
as  had  not  happened  in  many  years  before,  becaufe  I faw  many  trees  that  had  been 
killed  by  the  overflowing  of  it.  I alfo  obferved  feveral  dead  fhrubs  in  the  lake,  fo  that 
the  water  feetns  of  late  years  to  have  gained  on  the  land. 

There  feem  originally  to  have  been  flime  pits,  or  pits  of  bitumen  in  this  place,  which 
was  anlicntly  the  vale  of  Siddim*.  And  Jofephusf  fays,  that,  on  the  overthrow  of 
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Sodom,  this  vale  became  the  lake  Afphaltites.  Strabo  * alfo  fays,  that  there  was  a 
tradition  among  the  inhabitants,  that  there  were  thirteen  cities  here,  of  which  Sodom 
was  the  chief;  and  that  the  lake  was  made  by  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  fire,  and 
hot  fulphureousand  bituminous  waters ; and  that  the  cities  were  fwallowed  up  by  them. 
And  he  feems  to  fpeak  of  it  as  a certain  truth,  that  there  were  fubterraneous  fires  in  thefe 
parts,  as  might  be  concluded  from  the  burnt  ftoncs,  the  caverns,  allies,  and  pitch  dif- 
tilling  from  the  Hones,  and  alfo  from  dreams  of  hot  water,  which  fent  forth  a (tench 
that  was  perceived  at  a great  diftance ; and  likcwife  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
habitations. 

All  authors  agree  that  the  water  of  this  lake  is  fait ; fome  mention  that  it  is  bitter, 
and  has  alum  in  it  f.  I found  it  very  fait  at  this  place,  though  fo  near  to  the  river 
Jordan:  it  is  a common  opinion,  that  the  waters  of  that  river  pafs  through  it  without 
mixing  with  the  water  of  the  lake,  and  I thought  I faw  the  dream  of  a diilerent  colour; 
and  pollibly,  as  it  is  rapid,  it  may  run  unmixed  for  fome  way.  The  water  of  the  lake 
is  clear,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  fea  water  ; I took  a«bottle  of  it,  and  had  the  water 
analyfed ; it  was  judged  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  fait,  and  it  may  be  a very  little 
alum,  though,  when  I looked  on  the  water  in  the  fea,  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  an 
oily  fubdance  in  it,  which  I have  been  informed  is  the  bituminous  or  fulphureous 
matter.  On  tailing  it,  my  mouth  was  condringed  as  if  it  had  been  a drong  alum 
water  ; I found  a fort  of  a thin  cake  or  crud  of  fait  on  my  face  after  I came  out  of  the 
lake,  in  which  I not  only  fwam,  but  dipped  feveral  times,  that  the  weight  of  the  water 
might  have  no  ill  effefl ; for  the  perfon  who  analyfed  the  water  informed  me,  that  it 
weighs  as  five  to  four  in  proportion  to  frelh  water.  The  doncs  on  the  fide  of  the  lake 
are  covered  with  feveral  thin  coats  of  a white  fubdance,  as  if  each  of  them  was  made  by 
a diderent  overflowing  of  the  lake ; this  1 was  informed  confided  of  fait  and  bitumen. 
Pliny  fays,  that  no  living  bodies  would  fink  in  it  J;  and  Vefpafian  tried  the  experiment, 
by  ordering  fome  perfons  who  could  not  fwim,  to  have  their  hands  tied  behind  them, 
and  to  be  thrown  into  the  water,  and  they  did  not  fink.  Strabo  ||  immediately  after 
Jericho  deferibes  this  lake,  though  a corruption  has  crept  into  his  text,  both  as  to  the 
name  and  dm.enfions  of  it,  for  he  calls  the  lake  Sirbonis,  and  fpeaks  of  it  as  only 
twenty-five  miles  long,  though  he  had  jud  before  faid,  that  this  lake  was  a hundred 
and  twenty-five  in  circumference ; he  fays,  the  water  of  it  is  deep  and  heavy  ; that 
perfons  who  went  into  it  were  born  up  to  their  navels ; he  fays  likewife,  that  it  is  full 
of  _pitch ; and  after  having  given  a more  full  account,  he  mentions  the  overthrow 
of  Sodom,  and  other  cities,  and  the  condition  of  the  country  that  followed  on  it. 

1 was  much  pleafed  with  what  I obferved  of  this  extraordinary  water,  and  flayed 
in  it  near  a quarter  of  an  hour ; I found  I could  lay  on  it  in  any  podure  without  motion, 
and  without  finking  ; it  bore  me  up  in  fuch  a manner,  that  w hen  I druck  in  fwimraing, 
my  legs  were  above  the  water,  and  I found  it  difficult  to  recover  my  feet ; I did 
not  care  to  venture  where  it  was  deep,  though  thefe  effetls  would  probably  have  been 
more  remarkable  further  in.  They  have  a notion,  that  if  any  one  attempted  to  fwim 
over,  it  would  burn  up  the  body,  and  they  fay  the  fame  of  boats,  for  there  are  none 
on  the  lake.  The  Arabs  make  pits  on  the  fide  of  the  lake,  which  are  filled  by  its 
overflow  on  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  and  when  the  lake  is  lower,  the  water  evaporates, 
and  leaves  a cake  of  fait,  which  is  about  an  inch  thick,  as  1 concluded  from  the  fait  I 
law  at  Jerufalem  ; the  country  fora  confiderable  didance  is  fupplied  with  it  for  common 

* Strabo,  xiri.  764.  f Flin.  Nat.  Hilt.  v.  16. 

$ Afphaltites  nihil  prxter  bitumen  gignit,  unde  &:  nomen.  Nullum  ccrpui  ar.imaJuim  recipit ; tauri 
camtlique  fluitant.  Pliu.Nat.Hift  xv.iO-  II  Strabo xvi.763. 
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ufe.  It  Is  obfervcd  that  the  bitumen  floats  on  the  water,  and  comes  afhore  after  windjr 
weather ; the  Arabs  gather  it  up,  and  it  ferves  as  pitch  for  all  ufes,  goes  into  the 
compofition  of  medicines,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  a very  great  ingredient  in  the 
bitumen,  ufed  in  embalming  the  bodies  in  Egypt,  efpecially  in  filling  up  the  head, 
and  in  other  fpecies  of  what  is  called  mummy  ; it  has  been  much  ufed  for  cerecloths, 
and  has  an  ill  finell  when  burnt.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  fubterratieons  fires,  that 
throw  up  this  bitumen  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  where  it  may  form  itfelf  into  a mafs, 
which  may  be  broke  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  occafioned  by  high  winds ; and  ir 
is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Hone  of  Mofes  before  mentioned,  found  about  two  or 
three  leagues  from  the  fea,  which  burns  like  a coal,  and  turns  only  to  a white  ftone, 
and  not  to  allies,  has  the  fame  fmel!  when  burnt,  as  this  pitch  ; fo  that  it  is  probable 
a ftratum  of  this  ftone  under  the  Dead  Sea  is  one  part  of  the  matter  that  feeds  the 
fubterraneous  fires,  and  that  this  bitumen  boils  up  out  of  it.  As  to  the  fruits  of  Sodom, 
fair  without,  and  full  of  alhes  within,  L faw  nothing  of  them  j though  from  the  teftimo- 
nies  we  have,  fomething  of  this  kind  has  been  produced  ; but  I imagine  they  may  be 
pomegranates,  which  having  a tough  hard  rind,  and  being  left  on  the  trees  two  or  three 
years,  the  infide  may  be  dried  to  dull,  and  the  outfide  may  remain  fair.  It  has  been  faid  by 
all  authors,  and  is  the  common  opinion,  that  there  is  no  filh  in  this  lake;  the  frelh-water  filh 
of  the  river  Jordan  probably  would  not  live  in  it.  By  putting  fea-ftfh  into  a vafe  filled  with 
this  water,  it  might  be  tried  what  effedt  it  would  have  on  them.  After  I left  the  Holy 
Land,  it  was  pofitiveiy  affirmed  to  me,  that  a monk  had  feen  filh  caught  in  this  water,  and 
poffibly  there  may  be  filh  peculiar  to  the  lake,  for  which  this  water  may  not  be  too  fait ; 
and  as  fomc  fea  filh  will  live  in  frefh  water,  fo  there  may  be  others  that  will  live  in  water 
much  falter  than  the  fea  ; but  this  is  a fact  that  deferves  to  be  well  inquired  into. 

TheJewsnow  fay,  that  the  pillar  or  heap  of  fait  into  which  Lot’s  wife  was  turned,  is  much 
further  fouth,and  confequently,  that  thofe  who  have  affirmed  that  it  has  been  feen  in  thefe 
parts,  mull  have  been  deceived  ; they  fay  the  word  N:\fib,  which  we  trandate  a pillar, 
properly  means  a heap,  and  that  they  efteem  the  fait  of  this  heap  as  unwholefome ; fo 
that  every  one  may  judge  in  relation  to  this  affair  as  he  thinks  fit.  As  I defeended  the 
lull,  I obfervcd  the  ftones  had  a black  coat  about  half  an  inch  thick,  which  though  of 
the  fame  hardnefs  as  the  ftone,  yet  it  might  be  feparated  from  it.  There  is  a fmall 
fountain,  which  runs  into  the  lake  at  this  place,  and  has  fuch  Ihell-filh  in  it,  as  are  at 
the  fountain  of  Elilha. 

The  air  about  this  lake  has  been  alfo  a matter  of  fpeculation  ; it  has  been  always 
thought  to  be  very  bad ; and  Pliny  fays,  that  the  Eflenes  inhabited  no  nearer  to  it  on 
the  weft,  than  the  air  would  permit  them  *.  The  Arabs  have  fuch  an  opinion  of  ir, 
that  at  this  time,  when  the  air  was  leaft  pernicious,  they  bound  their  handkerchiefs 
before  their  mouths,  and  drew  their  breath  only  by  the  nofe,  w hich  thev  looked  on  to- 
be  fafer ; and  all  acknowledge,  that  the  air  is  much  worfe  in  fummer  than  in  winter, 
as  may  be  naturally  concluded  ; there  was  an  opinion  that  birds  attempting  to  fly  over 
it,  would  be  fulfocated  with  the  vapours ; this  certainly  is  not  true  at  all  times,  if  at 
any  fcafon  ; and  pollibly  this  notion  may  have  its  rile,  on  its  having  been  obl'erved, 
that  at  fome  time  birds  flying  near  it  might  have  dropped  into  the  lake.  The  monks  are 
fo  ftrongly  podefli  d with  the  notion  of  the  bad  air,  that  they  told  me  feveral  perfons 
had  been  much  difordered,  and  feme  had  even  died  by  going  to  the  Dead  Sea,  efpecially 
in  the  fummer  time,  and  particularly  mentioned  a Carmelite  that  died  about  a year 
before,  fo.m  after  he  had  been  at  this  fea,  and  would  have  diliuaded  me  from  going  to- 
il. It  is  probable  the  air  is  unwholfoine,  though  pollibly  it  may  not  have  fuch  violent 

* Ab  occidcctc  liters  EiTcra  fugiunt,  ufquc  qua  accent.  JPlin. Nat.iiiil.  t.  15. 
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effefts ; but  when  I was  feized  two  days  after  with  an  extraordinary  diforder  in  roy 
llomach,  attended  w th  a very  great  giddinefs  of  the  head,  of  which  I had  frequent 
returns,  and  did  not  perfectly  recover  in  lefs  than  three  weeks,  the  monks  would  per- 
fuade  me,  that  my  indifpofition  was  occaftoned  by  my  going  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

Chap.  X. — Of  Bethlehem,  Tekon,  the  Mount  of  Bethulia,  the  foaled  Fountain,  and 
of  the  Pools  and  e Iqueducl  of  Solomon. 

WE  returned  to  St.  Saba  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  fet  out  for  Bethlehem,  going 
about  a mile  in  the  fame  way  we  came,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  we  went  through  a 
cultivated  valley,  which  has  the  mountains  ol'Engaddi  on  each  fide  of  it  j we  afterwards 
palled  by  what  they  call  the  grot  of  Saul,  in  which  it  is  faid  David  cut  oft'  his  Ikirt ; 
but  as  it  is  an  open  grotto,  and  not  very  large,  it  is  not  probable,  or  evep  poflible,  that 
David  and  his  men  could  lie  concealed  in  it ; for  which  reafon  1 rather  imagine  that  this 
happened  at  another  grotto,  which  I Hiali  have  occafion  to  mention  hereafter.  In  the 
evening  we  arrived  at  Bethlehem. 

There  are  two  road’,  from  Jerufalem  to  Bethlehem ; that  which  is  ufed  at  prefent 
is  the  (hortell,  the  old  road  is  more  to  the  weft ; the  only  remarkable  thing  (hewn  in 
the  latter,  is  the  place  where  the  blelfed  Virgin  refted  under  a Terebinth-tree  with  the 
babe  Jefus ; they  fay  that  the  tree  was  burnt,  and  now  there  is  an  Olive-tree  on  the 
fpot,  round  which  there  is  a wall  built.  At  the  place  where  the  old  and  new  roads 
meet,  there  is  a ciftern,  where  it  is  faid  the  three  wife  men  faw  the  ftar  a fecond  time, 
that  is,  where  they  obferved  that  it  (food  ftill  over  where  the  young  child  was.  To 
the  left  is  a pleafant  field,  which  has  two  pools  in  it,  and  a court  cut  out  in  the  rock, 
with  a grotto  which  feems  to  have  been  a burial-place ; and  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
fome  large  building  on  this  fpot.  A little  further  on  the  right  is  the  place  or  houfe  of 
Habakkuk,  from  which,  it  is  faid,  he  was  carried  by  the  angel  to  Babylon ; and  to 
the  left  beyond  this,  about  half  way  to  Bethlehem,  at  the  eaftern  foot  of  a little 
height,  is  tne  convent  of  Elias,  where  there  is  litdc  remaining  except  the  church,  in 
which  there  are  fome  paintings  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  Elias  and  Elilha : the  building 
is  ruftic  ; the  fituation  is  very  fine,  commanding  a view  both  of  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
falem j near  the  entrance  of  the  convent  is  a print  on  the  rock,  fomething  like  a human 
fhape,  which,  it  is  faid,  is  the  impreflion  of  Elias’s  body.  We  came  to  a place  where 
there  are  fome  figns  of  the  foundation  of  a houfe,  and  near  it  there  are  caves  and 
ciftems,  which,  they  fay,  was  the  houfe  of  Jacob,  where  Rachel  died.  Some,  though 
probably  without  foundation,  think  that  this  was  Rama  ; and  others,  with  as  little 
reafon,  that  it  was  the  houfe  of  Heli,  the  father  of  Jofeph,  who  was  the  hufband  of 
the  bleffed  virgin.  A little  further  on  the  right  we  came  to  the  fepulchre  of  Rachel*  ; 
it  is  a dome,  fupported  by  arches,  which  have  been  lately  filled  up  to  hinder  the  Jews 
from  going  into  it ; the  Turks  are  fond  of  being  buried  near  it,  which  has  raifed  the 
ground  ; and  if  the  twelve  ftones  which  were  erefled  over  her  grave,  have  been  feen 
here,  and  this  isjeally  the  place  of  her  interment,  the  ground  is  rifen  above  them.  On 
the  left,  a little  out  of  the  road,  is  what  they  call  the  field  of  peafe,  in  which  there 
are  a great  number  of  fmall  round  pebbles,  which  have  a coat  of  a ftony  fubftance 
without,  and  are  a fine  white  alabafter  within ; concerning  which  they  have  a legend, 
that  the  Virgin  afking  for  peafe,  and  being  anfwered,  that  what  (he  took  for  peafe  were 
wily  ftones,  it  is  faid  the  peafe  were  immediately  turned  into  Hone. 

* Gen.  mxv.  19. 
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Bethlehem,  the  ancient  Ephrath  or  Eplirata,  is  fituated  on  a rifing  ground,  and  is 
computed  to  be  fix  miles  from  Jerufalem,  though  I think  it  is  not  fo  much.  It  was 
the  town  of  David,  but  is  more  famous  for  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  The  liable  iu 
which  he  was  born  is  a grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock,  according  to  the  eaftern  cuftom.  It 
is  faid  the  emperor  Hadrian  inllituted  fomc  rites  here  to  Adonis  *.  But  the  emprefs 
Helena  built  a fine  church  over  it,  which  remains  to  this  time,  and  it  was  much  adorned 
b v Conflantine  the  great.  It  is  a fine  church,  and  the  infide  of  it  is  adorned  with  Mofaic 
work ; it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  but  the  Latins  obtained  it  from  the  Grand 
Signor,  by  means  of  the  French  ambaffador,  on  the  birth  of  the  prefent  Dauphin,  and 
they  keep  poffeflion  of  the  grottos  below  and  of  the  high  altar ; the  Greeks  may  cele- 
brate at  the  altars  on  each  fide,  which  is  a privilege  they  will  not  now  make  ufe  of ; the 
eafl  end  of  the  church  is  feparated  from  the  reft  by  a partition. 

The  Latins,  Armenians,  and  Greeks,  have  convents  about  the  church  ; the  firft  are 
governed  by  a guardian,  who  continues  there  only  for  three  months ; and  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians,  equally  (hare  in  this  office : they  have  under  them  about  ten 
monks  ; one  of  them  has  the  care  of  the  parifh,  and  another,  of  a fchool  in  the  convent ; 
for  there  are  many  Chriftians  here  : they  live  by  making  not  only  croffes  and  beads  of 
wood,  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl,  but  alfo  models  of  the  church  of  the  holy  fepul- 
chre,  and  of  the  fevcral  fanfiuaries  in  and  about  Jerufalem.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Chriftians  at  Jerufalem,  Bethlehem,  St.  John’s,  and  Nazareth,  are  worfe  than  any 
other  Chriftians.  I was  informed,  that  the  women  of  Bethlehem  are  very  good  ; 
whereas  thofe  at  Jerufalem  are  worfe  than  the  men,  who  are  generally  better  there  than 
at  the  other  places.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  the  great  converfe  which  the  women 
have  there  with  thofe  of  their  own  fex,  who  go  thither  as  pilgrims ; and,  I will  not 
venture  to  fay,  whether  too  great  a familiarity  with  thofe  places,  in  which  the  facred 
inyfteries  of  our  redemption  were  atted,  may  not  be  a caufe  to  take  off  from  the  reve- 
rence and  awe  which  they  fliould  have  for  them,  and  leffen  the  influence  they  ought  to 
have  on  their  conduct. 

— Qn  the  fifth,  I went  to  fee  the  places  about  Bethlehem  ; and  firft  I vifited  the  grot 
where,  they  fay,  the  virgin  Mary  and  Jefus  were  concealed  by  Jofeph,  when  they  were 
going  into  Egypt ; it  is  laid,  the  red  earth  of  it  put  in  water  becomes  white,  and  is 
good  for  the  milk  both  of  women  and  cattle ; there  was  a chapel  over  it  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicolas.  We  faw  alfo  the  foundation  of  a houfe,  where  it  is  faid,  Jofeph  was  warned 
in  a dream  to  fly  into  Egypt.  They  Ihew  likewife  the  village  of  the  Ihephcrds,  where 
there  are  many  grottos  which  at  this  time  ferve  for  the  retreat  of  cattle  during  the 
winter  nights,  and  where  the  Ihepherds  and  their  families  live  at  that  feafon,  to  take 
care  of  them.  There  is  a fountain,  the  bafin  of  which,  with  a trough  near  it,  are  cut 
out  of  the  rock;  they  fay,  that  the  virgin  Mary  being  denied  water  here,  was  miracu- 
loufly  fupplied  with  it.  This  poflibly  might  be  the  fountain,  or  well,  from  which  the 
three  men  drew  water,  and  brought  to  David  when  he  was  thirfty  and  longed  for  it, 
at  the  time  that  he  was  in  war  with  the  Philiftines,  though  he  u'ould  not  drink  of  it,  as 
it  was  procured  him  with  the  ri(k  of  their  lives  f : but  they  relate  this  piece  of  hiftory 
of  a water  about  a mile  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Bethlehem.  Near  this  is  the  field  where, 
it  is  faid,  the  Ihepherds  were  keeping  their  flocks  by  night  when  they  received  the 
tidings  of  the  birth  of  Chrift  ; there  are  great  ruins  of  a church  there.  The  tower 
of  EdaT,  as  fome  fay,  was  near  this  place,  where  Jacob  fed  his  flock  after  his  return 
from  Mefopotamia,  and  where  Reuben  defiled  his  father’s  concubine  J ; and  a fmall 

* Micron.  F.pift.  19.  ad  Paulinum.  f 1 Citron  xi.  17,  iS.  2 Sam.  xxiii.  15,  16, 17. 

. 1 Gen.  xxxi.  21. 
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hill  about  half  a mile  to  the  fouth-eaft,  feemed  to  anfwcr  the  defcription  feme  perfons 
have  given  of  the  fit  a a!  ion  of  it.  They  Ihew  alfo  the  place  where  St.  Paula  built  a nun- 
nery,. and,  if  I miflake  not,  they  fay  /he  died  there. 

In  Bethlehem  I took  particular  notice  of  their  ovens,  which  are  funk  down  in  the 
ground,  and  have  an  arch  turned  over  them  ; there  is  a defeent  of  fome  Heps  to  the 
door  by  which  they  enter  into  them  ; in  the  middle  is  a pyramid  of  hot  allies,  which 
they  bring  frequently  from  their  houfes,  and  lay  them  on  a large  earthen  jar  that  is 
covered,  and  is  half  full  of  fmall  (tones,  which  I fappofe  are  heated  red  hot ; once  a 
week  they  take  away  all  the  alhes,  and  bring  others,  which  in  fome  meafure  keep  in 
the  heat,  being  often  changed  j when  they  would  bake  their  cakes,  they  move  the  alhes 
from  the  top,  take  off  the  lid,  and  lay  the  bread  on  the  (tones,  and  putting  it  on  again, 
cover  the  top  with  allies  : a very  warm  fituation  for  a pilgrim,  who,  bang  taken  by 
the  Arabs,  (as  I was  informed)  was  kept  prifoner  in  one  of  thefe  ovens. 

On  the  ninth,  we  fet  out  early  in  the  morning  with  the  (hieks  of  Bethlehem  and 
Bethulia,  and  two  of  their  men  on  horfeback,  with  two  on  foot,  in  order  to  go  to 
Tekoa,  and  fome  other  places  ; we  went  down  the  hill  to  die  fouth,  turning  foon  to 
the  weft,  and  thc-n  to  the  fouth  again,  in  which  road  we  went  three  miles ; after  that 
a mile  to  the  eaft,  and  afeended  die  hills  to  Tekoa  for  near  two  miles : this  city  was 
built  by  Rehoboain  •,  and  the  prophet  Amos  was  a herdfman  of  this  place  f.  There  are 
confiderable  ruins  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  is  about  half  a mile  long,  and  a fur- 
long broad  ; at  the  north-eaft  corner  there  are  remains  of  a large  caftle,  which  fome  call  a 
church  ; but  that  feems  to  have  been  about  the  middle  of  the  hill ; in  it  there  is  a deep 
octagon  font  of  red  and  white  marble  ; I faw  alfo  in  feveral  parts,  pieces  of  broken  pillars, 
and  bafes  of  the  fame  kind  of  marble.  From  this  place  I had  a view  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
fouth  eaft,  of  Bethlehem  to  the  north  weft,  and  what  the  monks  call  the  Mount  of  Be- 
thulia, to  the  weft  north  weft  ; there  is  a fine  plain  on  the  top  of  die  low  hills  to  the  north 
and  eaft,  and  a deep  valley  to  the  fouth  ; a little  below  the  top  of  this  hill,  towards 
the  north-weft  comer  of  it,  is  a grotto,  in  which  there  is  a fountain  that  never  fails. 
Going  about  a mile  to  another  fummit  at  the  fouth  end  of  this  hill,  we  faw  the  ruins 
of  a large  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Pantaleone,  We  left  this  to  the  right,  and  went 
along  the  top  of  another  hill  to  the  eaft  of  Tekoa  ; and  defeending  into  a valley  to  the 
north  weft,  travelled  eaftward  to  a ruined  caftle  called  Creightoun,  fituated  on  the 
fide  of  a fteep  hill,  over  a valley  of  that  name,  which  runs  north  and  fouth ; the 
caftle  is  above  half  way  up  the  hill,  and  near  it  is  a fine  ciftem  cut  into  the  rock, 
after  the  manner  of  the  vaults  of  Aceldama.  We  (laid  at  this  caftle,  and  the  Arabs 
killed  a lamb,  and  boiled  it  in  four  milk  and  water,  which  feemed  to  be  fome  remains 
of  the  ancient  J cuftom  of  Teething  in  milk ; they  made  alfo  a foup  of  rice,  and  roafted 
part  of  the  meat  in  fmall  pieces  on  wooden  fpits. 

A little  beyond  this  place  the  valley  runs  eaft  and  weft  ; and  on  the  right  hand  there  1 
is  a very  large  grotto,  which  the  Franks  call  a Labyrinth,  and  the  Arabs  Elmaama, 

(a  hiding  place)  ; the  high  rocks  on  the  fide  of  the  valley  are  almoft  perpendicular,  and 
the  way  to  the  grotto  is  by  a terrace  formed  in  the  rock,  which,  either  by  art  or  nature, 
is  very  narrow  ; there  are  two  entrances  into  it ; we  went  in  by  the  furtheft,  which 
leads  by  a narrow  paflage  into  a very  large  grotto,  the  rock  being  fupported  by  great 
natural  pillars  ; the  top  of  it  rifes  in  feveral  parts  like  domes  ; the  grotto  is  perteflly 
dry,  and  there  are  no  petrifaftions  or  ftalacTites  in  it : we  then  went  along  a very 
narrow  pafiage  for  a confiderable  way,  but  did  not  find  the  end.  There  is  a tradition, 
that  the  people  of  the  country,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thoufand,  retired  into  this 
grotto  to  avoid  a bad  air,  which  probably  might  have  been  the  hot  winds,  that  are  fome. 

* * Cbron.  xi.  6.  t Amot  i.  l.  , J Exod.xxiii,  ip.  xxxir.  26.  Scut.  aiv.  »i. 
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times  very  fatal  in  thefe  countries.  This  place  is  fo  ftrong,  that  one  would  imagine  if 
to  be  one  of  the  ftrong  holds  at  Engaddi,  to  which  David  with  his  men  fled  from  Saul, 
and  poftibly  it  may  be  that  very  cave  in  which  he  cut  oft'  Saul’s  flcirt ; for  David  and 
his  men  might,  with  groat  eafe,  lie  hid  there,  and  not  be  feen  by  him  *.  Beyond  this 
cave  there  is  a fpring  of  water  that  drops  from  the  rocks. 

We  returned  about  two  miles  in  the  fame  way,  and  crofting  the  valley,  we  went 
along  a plain  ground,  to  the  foot  of  what  they  call  the  Mountain  of  the  Franks,  or 
of  Bethulia,  from  a village  of  that  name  near  it,  though  no  fuch  place  is  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors  in  this  part  of  Palertine ; it  feerns  bell  to  agree  with  the  fi  tint  ion  of 
Bethhaccerem,  mentioned  bv  Jeremiah  as  a proper  place  for  a beacon,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Benjamin  were  to  lound  the  trumpet  in  Tekoaf.  There  is  a tradition,  that 
the  knights  of  Jerufaiem,  during  the  holv  war,  held  this  place  forty  years  alter  Jeru- 
falem  was  taken,  which  was  the  reafon  of  its  being  called  the  Mountain  of  the  Franks; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  they  might  have  kept  this  place  fome  time  after  they  loll  Jeru- 
faiem, as  it  was  a fortrefs  very  ftrong  by  nature;  but  the  garrifon  confiding  only  of 
forty  men,  as  they  died  off  the  reft  mull  have  been  obliged  to  furrender,  fuppofmg 
this  tradition  is  true.  It  is  a fingle  hill,  and  very  high,  and  the  top  of  it  appears  like 
a large  mount  formed  by  art.  The  hill  is  laid  out  in  terraces,  the  firft  rifing  about  ten 
yards  above  the  foot  of  the  hill,  above  this  the  hill  is  very  fteep ; and  on  one  fide  there 
is  a gentle  afeent  made  by  art,  as  reprefenfed  in  the  view  of  it ; and  as  the  hill  was 
not  fo  fteep  to  the  fouth,  they  cut  a deep  foffe  on  that  fide,  to  add  a greater  ftrength 
to  it ; the  foot  of  the  hill  was  encompafl'ed  with  a wall.  There  was  a double  circular 
fortification  at  tog,  the  inner  wall  was  defended  by  one  round  tower,  and  three  iemi- 
circular  ones  at  equal  diftances,  the  firft  being  to  the  eaft.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the 
north  there  are  great  ruins  of  a church,  and  other  buildings.  On  a hanging  ground 
to  the  weft  of  them  there  is  a ciftern,  and  the  bafin  of  a fquare  pond,  which  appears 
to  have  had  an  ifland  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  probably  there  was  i'ome  building  on  it. 
Thefe  improvements  were  alfo  encompalfed  with  a double  wall,  and  thev  fay,  that  there 
are  remains  of  two  aqueduCts  to  it,  one  from  the  fealed  fountain  of  Solomon,  and 
another  from  the  hills  fouth  of  that  fountain.  From  the  top  of  this  hill  1 was  fhewii 
a plain  to  the  fouth  fouth  eaft  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  where  they  have  a tradition,  that 
t)ie  garden  of  balfam  trees  was  fituated.  From  this  place  we  returned  to  Bethlehem. 

We  fpent  another  day  in  feeing  the  pools  of  Solomon.  Defcending  the  hill  of  Beth- 
lehem to  the  louth,  we  palled  over  a narrow  valley,  which  extends  but  a little  way  ; 
wc  afeended  the  hills ; on  the  fides  of  which  there  is  an  aqueduCt,  which  conveys  the 
water  from  the  fealed  fountain  to  Jerufaiem  : it  here  winds  round  the  fides  of  thefe 
hilis,  and  afterwards  it  is  carried  through  the  plain  to  Jerufaiem,  on  a level  with  the 
furface  of  the  ground.  We  crofted  the  aqueduct,  and  leaving  it  to  the  left,  went 
along  the  road  which  is  made  like  a terrace,  and  came  to  the  ruins  of  a village  on  the 
fide  of  the  hill,  below  the  aqueduft,  which  they  call  the  Village  of  Solomon,  and  cf 
the  fealed  fountain,  becaufe  they  have  fome  tradition,  that  Solomon’s  houfe  and  gardens 
were  there ; but  it  is  a very  bad  fituation,  and  there  is  no  profpcct  from  it,  but  of  the 
difmal  hills  on  the  other  fide ; though  in  the  valley  beneath  there  is  a fine  fpot  of 
ground  watered  by  two  fprings  that  rife  in  it,  A little  beyond  this  place  we  came  to 
the  pools  of  Solomon,  as  they  are  commonly  called  ; for  there  is  a tradition,  that  they 
were  made  by  him,  as  well  as  the  aqueduct,  which  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  a pafi'age 
of  Jofephus,  who  fays,  that  there  were  very  pleaiant  gardens  abounding  with  water 
at  Etham,  about  fifty  furlongs,  or  fix  miles  and  a quarter  from  Jerufaiem,  to  which 

• I Sam  axis.  I.  f It  agrees  beft  with  the  fituation  of  this  city,  on  confidering  what  StJerom 
fays  on  this  paflage  of  Jeremiah  si.  i, 
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Solomon  ufed  frequency  to  go  *.  So  that  the  height  over  it  has  been  thought  to  be 
Etam  of  the  fcripture,  to  which  Sampfon  retired  after  he  had  burnt  the  corn  of  the 
Philiftines  t;  and  it  is  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  faid,  that  Rehoboam  built  Bethlehem, 
Etam,  and  Tekoa,  this  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  thefe  places ; and  it  is 
thought  that  thefe  fountains,  waters,  and  gardens  are  meant,  where  it  is  faid,  “ So- 
«•  lomon  made  him  gardens  and  orchards,  and  pools  of  waterj  and  that  he  feems  to 
refer  to  them  when  he  compares  his  fpoufe  “ to  a garden  enclofed,  to  a fpring  fliut  up, 
“ and  a fountain  fealed  The  Talmudifls  |J  alfo  mention,  that  the  waters  were 
brought  by  Solomon  to  Jerufalem,  from  the  fountain  of  Epham  ; fo  that  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  thefe  are  the  works  of  Solomon,  as  well  as  the  aqueduft,  though  no  exprefa 
mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  author,  fo  as  pofitively  to  fix  it  to  this  place.  This  aque- 
duft  could  be  of  no  fervice  to  Jerufalem  in  time  of  war,  as  the  enemy  would  always 
cut  off  the  communication  ; which  made  the  eifterns  under  their  houfes,  and  the  foun- 
tain of  Siloe,  fo  ncceflary  to  them. 

Beyond  thefe  pools  there  is  fo  gentle  an  afeent  to  the  north  weft  for  about  a quarter 
of  a mile,  that  it  appears  like  a plain  ; and,  on  a level  with  it  to  the  north,  is  a vale, 
which  has  high  hills  on  each  fide,  and  in  it  is  the  Creek  convent  of  St.  George,  about  a 
mile  diftant  to  the  north.  The  hill  to  the  weft  of  it  is  fteep  in  feme  parts,  but  is  laid 
out  in  terraces,  which  are  very  broad  towards  the  top.  The  fummit  of  it  commands  a 
very  fine  view  of  the  pools,  Bethlehem,  and  all  the  country  round ; and  this  feems. 
to  be  a fituation  for  a houfe  of  pleafure,  worthy  of  the  tafte  of  Solomon ; and  it  is 
probable,  that  there  were  hanging  gardens  on  the  fide  of  the  hill ; as  the  enclofed 
garden  might  be  in  the  vale  to  the  north  weft,  which  is  not  only  bounded  by  moun- 
tains on  each  fide,  but  is  alfo  terminated  by  a hill  to  the  north  weft,  fo  as  to  anfwer 
this  defeription  exceedingly  well. 

The  aqueduct  is  built  on  a foundation  of  ftone  ; the  water  runs  in  round  earthen 
pipes  about  ten  inches  diameter,  which  arc  cafed  with  two  (tones  hewn  out  fo  as  to  fit 
them,  and  they  are  covered  over  with  rough  (tones  well  cemented  together ; and  the 
whole  is  fo  funk  into  the  ground  on  the  fide  of  the  hills,  that  in  many  places  nothing 
is  to  be  leen  of  it.  I returned  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  vale,  and  obferved,  that  there 
were  pine  trees  on  the  mountains,  which  on  that  fide  abound  very'  much  in  wood.  I 
crofted  the  ruined  village  of  Solomon,  and  returned  to  Bethlehem.  The  pilgrims  for* 
merly  ufed  to  go  to  Hebron,  but  fome  C.hriftians  having,  as  they  fay,  killed  a Maho- 
metan there,  they  have  not  ventured  to  go  lince  that  time,  though  I have  been  in- 
formed that  the  Jews  vifit  thofe  parts. 


Chap.  XI.  — Of  the  fountain  of  Philip,  the  convent  and  defert  of  St.John,  and  the 

convent  of  the  Holy  Crofts 

ON  the  tenth,  we  fet  out  for  the  defert  of  St.  John,  which  is  computed  to  be  about 
fix  miles  north  north  weft  from  Bethlehem.  We  went  out  of  the  town  to  the  weft, 
and  turning  northwards  came  into  a vale,  which  the  monks  call  the  valley  of  Rephaim,, 
and  fay,  thru  it  was  here  the  angel  of  the  Lord  fiuote  the  army  of  Sennacherib  ; but  as 
Jofephus  ••  gives  an  account,  that  he  loft  part  of  his  armv  on  the  firft  night  of  the 
fiege  of  Jerufalem.  by  i peftilence  that  was  fcnt  among  them,  it  is  more  probable,  that 
this  happened  in  the  valley,  of  Rephaim,  which  is  on  the  weft  (ide  of  Jerufalem. 

• Joreph.  Antiq,  vni  7-  t Judges,  XT.  8.  J Ecclef.  ii.  j,  0-  $ Cantu,  if.  13. 
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On  tlie  hills  to  the  weft,  we  faw  Bottelhall,  a village  of  Greeks,  where  they  have  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Nicolas ; the  Chriftiaus  would  have  propagated  a notion,  that 
no  Mahometan  could  live  there,  but,  feme  years  ago,  three  or  four  of  the  inhabitants 
became  converts  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  yet  continued  in  that  village.  They 
talk  of  the  red  foil  of  this  vale,  as  if  it  had  fome  extraordinary  virtue  in  it.  Alter 
having  travelled  about  two  miles,  we  palled  by  the  fountain  of  the  blefled  virgin,  to  the 
right,  which  is  fo  called  by  the  Greeks,  becaufe  they  fay,  (he  drank  of  it,  but  the  Latins 
pay  no  devotion  to  this  place.  On  the  oppofite  hills,  there  are  fuch  cavities  in  the  lide 
of  the  rocks,  as  have  given  occafion  to  the  people  to  fay,  that  the  marble  pillars  of  the 
church  of  Bethlehem  were  taken  from  this  place  ; but  it  feems  rather  to  be  a foft  (lone, 
that  has  been  wont  by  the  weather ; nor  are  pillars  ulually  heftn  out  iu  that  manner. 

We  went  a mile  further,  and  turned  to  the  left,  into  the  vale  of  Elhcol,  as  they  call 
it,  becaufe  they  fay,  it  is  the  place,  to  which  the  fpies  came,  that  were  fent  by  Mofes  to 
fearch  out  the  land  *;  who  went  to  Hebron,  and  came  to  the  brook  of  Efhcol ; at  the 
end  of  this  vale  to  the  right,  there  is  a gentle  afeent,  which  thev  fay,  is  the  very  fpot  of 
the  vineyard,  where  they  gathered  the  bunch  of  grapes.  On  tne  left  fide  of  the  valley, 
about  half  a mile  further  to  the  weft,  is,  what  they  call,  the  fountain  of  St.  Philip,  where, 
they  fay,  he  baptifed  the  eunuch  ; and  though  this  way  does  not  feem  to  be  paflable  for 
wheel  carriages,  yet  there  is  a very  good  road  on  the  other  fide  of  the  valley  ; the 
water  falls  down  the  fide  of  the  hill  about  feven  feet  ; the  fountain  is  arched  over,  and 
adorned  with  two  Corinthian  pilafters,  fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  St.  Helena,  as  well 
as  a ruinous  church  over  it,  of  which  there  are  now  very  little  remains  to  be  feen.  The 
village  of  St.  Philip,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Chriftians,  is  near  this,  and  is  called  Elwalige 
by  the  Arabs.  On  the  left  is  Betur,  probably  the  antient  Bethfur  ; and  to  the  north 
weft  is  a village  called  Chabou.  We  afeended  a hill  to  the  north,  where  I obferved 
three  fmall  barrows,  which  might  be  thrown  up  in  memory  of  fome  extraordinary 
event ; we  went  a little  way  on  the  hill,  defeended  to  the  weft,  and  turning  north,  we 
travelled  near  a mile  to  the  convent  of  St.  John,  belonging  to  the  Latins. 

The  convent  of  St.  John  is  fituated  on  a low  hill,  among  the  mountains,  and  is 
governed  by  a guardian  ; there  are  about  fourteen  monks  in  it ; they  fay  the  church  is 
built  on  the  fpot  where  Zachariah’s  houfe  (loot!,  in  which  St.  John  the  Baptill  was 
bom  ; the  altar  ofit  is  finely  adorned  with  reliefs.  We  went  to  vifit  the  remarkable 
places  in  the  defert,  which  chiefly  confifts  of  high  hills,  that  enclofe  deep  and  narrow 
valleys  ; our  courfe  was  fouthward  along  the  valley,  for  half  a quarter  of  a mile,  to  the 
fountain  of  the  blefled  virgin,  of  which  it  is  faid,  (lie  drank  during  the  three  months 
Ihe  flayed  here.  Wc  then  went  up  the  fide  of  a hill  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  and  having 
afeended  a little  way,  came  to  the  church,  which  is  faid  to  be  on  the  fpot  where  the 
country  houfe  of  Zachariah  flood ; for  the  other  before  mentioned  was  his  houfe  in  the 
town.  Here,  they  fay,  the  blefled  virgin  lived  three  months,  and  the  (lairs  are  (hewn, 
on  which,  they  have  a tradition,  that  Elizabeth  met  her  ; they  led  to  a grot,  which  . 

they  fay,  was  their  habitation  at  that  time.  We  then  turned  to  the  well,  and  went 
along  the  fide  of  a hill,  having  a valley  to  the  right,  and  Jaw  a Hone,  on  which  it  is  faid 
St.  John  preached.  We  went  about  a mile  further  to  the  grot  of  St.  John,  to  which, 
they  fay,  Elizabeth  fled  with  him,  on  the  cruel  decree  of  Herod  to  deftroy  the  young 
children ; it  is  faid,  (he  died  when  he  was  three  years  old,  and  that  he  continued  in  this 
grot,  until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  when  he  went  into  the  defert  near  Jordan,  to 
preach  and  baptize.  We  went  higher  up  the  hill,  a little  further  to  the  weft,  and  came 

• Numb,  jciii.  17. 
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to  a large  grotto,  which  they  call  the  fepulchre  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  hill,  oppofitc  to 
the  grotto  of  St.  John,  there  is  a village,  which,  if  1 miftake  not,  they  call  the  village 
of  St.  John,  or  of  the  defert ; and  to  the  north  weft,  is  a village  on  a high  hill,  called 
Zuba,  which,  fome  lay  was  Modin,  where  the  Maccabees  were  bom  and  interred ; but 
they  feem  to  be  miftaken,  as  that  place  was  in  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

In  this  defert  there  are  many  caroub  trees,  which  bear  a fruit  like  a bean,  but  it  is 
flatter,  and  has  fmall  feeds  in  it ; they  eat  the  Ihell  of  it,  when  it  Is  dry,  which  is  very 
agreeable : it  is  fuppofed,  that  this  is  the  locuft  on  which  St.  John  fed,  and  not  the  caflia 
fiftula,  which  has  been  Ihewn  for  it,  and  does  not  grow'  in  this  country.  There  are, 
however,  fome,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  the  locufts  he  fed  on,  were  thofe  infefts  pre- 
ferred with  fait,  as,  they  fay,  the  Arabs  eat  them  in  fome  parts  at  this  time ; and 
confirm  their  opinion  by  the  Arabic’s  tranflation  of  this  paflage : though  there  might  be 
a tree  of  that  name. 

On  the  eleventh,  we  fet  out  to  return  to  Jerufalem,  under  the  conduft  of  three 
Arabs,  and  vifited  fome  places  which  are  out  of  the  road.  We  went  a mile  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  the  Maccabees,  as  they  call  it,  which  is  to  the  north  weft  ; they  have 
fome  tradition,  but  I know  not  on  what  foundation,  that  the  Maccabees  fled  to  this 
hill,  in  time  of  war,  and  defended  themfelves  on  it.  We  went  up  the  hill,  faw  many 
openings  to  grottos,  and  in  one  part,  a dftem  and  ten  arched  rooms ; we  defeended  to 
what  they  call  the  fountain  of  Mecca,  over  which  there  is  a fepulchral  cave  ; we  went 
round  the  hill  of  Mecca  into  the  valley  which  they  call  the  valley  of  Terebinths,  and,  they 
fay,  it  is  the  vale  of  Elah,  in  which  David  flew'  Goliah;  but  as  that  was  between  Shochon 
and  Azekah  •,  much  further  weft,  they  mud  be  miftaken  in  placing  it  here.  There  is 
a village  called  Colon!,  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  to  the  weft ; we  then  went  up  the  hills  to  the 
eaft,  on  the  fide  of  which,  without  any  maimer  of  foundation,  they  pretend  to  lhew  the 
place  where  Balaam’s  afs  fpoke ; we  defeended  the  hill  the  fame  way  we  came  up,  and 
going  round  another  hill,  between  it  and  the  hill  of  the  Maccabees,  we  turned  ealtward 
into  the  little  valley  of  Deriafy,  fo  called  from  a ruined  convent  over  it ; at  the  end  of 
this  vale  we  afeended  the  hills,  and  came  into  a very  rough  country,  and  going  foutU 
eaft  near  two  miles,  we  came  to  the  convent  of  the  holy  crofs,  belonging  to  the  Greeks  ; 
they  have  a fine  old  church,  in  which  they  fhew  the  hole,  where  they  fay  the  willow- 
tree  grew,  of  which  the  crofs  was  made.  Here  our  Arabs  demanded  more  money  of  us, 
but  we  did  not  think  fit  to  grant  their  requeft,  and  left  both  them  and  their  afles  ; how- 
ever, they  followed  us,  but  we  took  care  not  to  join  them  any  more,  and  came  home 
near  the  tower  of  Simeon,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  old  road  to  Bethlehem ; 
it  is  faid  to  be  the  houfe  of  that  pious  man,  who  took  our  Saviour  up  in  his  arms,  and 
defired  to  depart  in  peace  out  of  this  world,  fince  his  eyes  had  been  blefled  with  a fight  of 
the  falvation  of  God ; but  we  did  not  go  to  it,  becaufc  we  faw  fome  people  there  with 
arms  ; however,  I viewed  it  another  day,  and  found  it  to  have  been  a ftrong  built 
tower,  though  now  in  ruins ; l faw  an  inferipdon  on  it,  which  feemed  to  be  in  the 
Armenian  language,  and  it  might  have  been  a convent  belonging  to  the  people  of  that 
profeflion,  who  probably  built  this  tower  for  their  defence  againft  the  Arabs. 

Chap.  XIL  — Of  the  fepuhhres  of  the  judges,  tf  Ramathaim-Zofphm,  Emmaus,  and  the 
places  between  Jerufalem  and  Jeppa. 

ON  the  fifteenth,  I fet  out  for  Emmaus,  with  two  fervants,  and  the  monk  who 
ufually  attends  pilgrims.  We  went  out  of  the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  and  going  to  the 
north  almoft  as  far  as  the  hill  of  Soap-allies,  we  then  turned  to  the  weft,  and  came  into 
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the  vale  of  Croum.  We  travelled  near  two  miles  in  this  valley,  through  plcafant  fields 
and  gardens,  planted  with  olive,  fig,  apricot,  and  almond  trees ; it  is  tne  pleafanteft 
fpot  about  Jerulalem,  and  the  Jews  frequently  come  out  here  on  the  fabbath  to  divert 
themfelves. 

We  came  to  a great  number  of  fcpulchral  grots,  called  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Judges, 
probably  becaufe  they  were  the  burial  places  of  the  chief  perfons  of  the  city  ; the 
entrance  to  them  is  commonly  from  a court  cut  down  into  the  rock,  and  I 
imagine,  that  the  principal  men  of  the  city  had  their  country  houfes  here ; there  were 
probably  terraces  before  the  houles,  over  thefe  courts ; for  it  was  the  cuftom  to  have 
their  bodies  depofited  under  the  houfes,  as  Samuel  was  buried  in  his  own  houfe  at 
Rama.  Thefe  fepulchres  are  much  like  thofe  of  the  kings  already  deferibed,  and  not 
much  inferior  to  them  in  beauty,  though  none  of  them  confilt  of  more  than  two  or 
three  rooms ; feme  of  the  entrances  are  adorned  with  pediments  and  entablatures  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  I obferved  in  one,  the  manner  how  they  worked  out  the  done  in 
large  pieces,  like  rough  pillars,  fo  as  to  ferve  for  building ; I alfo  faw  fome 
ciftems  cut  in  the  rock.  There  were  three  ufes  for  grottos ; for  they  ferved  either  for 
fepulchres,  citterns,  or  as  a retreat  for  herdfmen,  and  their  cattle  in  bad  weather,  and 
efpecially  in  the  winter  nights  ; this  may  account  for  the  great  number  of  grottos  all 
over  the  Holy  Land,  in  which,  at  this  time  many  families  live  in  winter,  and  drive  their 
cattle  into  them  by  night,  as  a fence  both  againft  the  weather  and  wild  beads.  At 
the  end  of  this  vale  we  defeended  to  a lower  ground,  having  on  the  left  the  ruins  of  a 
cattle  ; we  patted  by  the  end  of  the  valley  of  Lefca  to  the  fouth  ; towards  the  further 
end  of  it,  on  the  hills  to  the  eall,  I faw  Lefca.  We  then  afeended  between  two  hills, 
and  when  we  were  on  the  height,  we  turned  to  the  north,  and  patted  by  a beautiful 
round  hill  on  tile  left,  on  which  there  is  a ruined  church,  faid  to  be  built  in  memory 
of  Chrifl’s  meeting  the  two  difciples  there  who  were  going  to  Emmaus.  On  the  fide 
of  the  hill,  to  the  fouth,  is  a village  called  Bcttifa ; we  went  down  this  hill,  and  af- 
eended to  the  north-well  towards  Ramathaim-Zophim  ; the  road  here  is  like  a terrace 
on  tile  fide  of  a hill,  and  leads  weltwrard  to  Emmaus ; we  came  to  a large  open 
cittern  on  the  right  hand,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  has  two  bafins,  made  in  the 
fame  manner  in  the  front  of  it.  We  afeended  the  hill  to  the  north,  on  the  brow  of 
w hich  there  is  a fmall  mount ; on  thefummit  of  this  high  hill,  was  Rama  or  Ramathiam 
Zophim,  the  town  of  Samuel,  and  the  place  of  his  interment ; it  is  now  called  by  the 
Arabs,  Samuele ; geographers  confound  this  place  with  Rama  or  Arimathiea,  near 
Lydda,  already  deferibed.  The  mofque,  which  is  over  the  fepulchrc  of  Samuel,  was  a 
church,  and  they  will  not  permit  chrittians  to  go  into  it.  They  informed  me,  that 
there  is  no  fepulchral  grot  in  the  mofque,  but  only  a raifed  tomb,  with  a covering  of 
filk  on  it,  in  the  manner  the  Mahometans  adorn  the  fepulchres  of  their  faints.  The 
body  of  Samuel  was  carried  by  the  emperor  Arcadius  into  Thrace.  On  the  top  of  the 
hill,  there  is  an  open  bafm  funk  into  the  rock  feven  or  eight  feet  deep,  which  was 
doubtlefs  made  to  receive  the  rain  water.  On  the  fide  of  the  hill,  near  the  top  of  if,  is 
the  fountain  of  Samuel,  in  a fmall  grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which  affords  plenty  of 
clear  water. 

To  the  north  we  looked  down  into  a very  fine  valley,  which  I conjectured  to  be 
about  ten  miles  long  from  eatt  to  weft,  and  five  miles  broad,  and,  according  to  the 
tradition,  it  feems  to  be  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  in  which  the  city  of  Gibeon  was  fituated  ; 
and  if  fo,  this  plain  was  the  territory  of  the  Gibeonites.  There  are  two  hills  in  it, 
beautifully  improved  ; that  to  the  weft  has  two  fummits ; on  the  northern  one  there 
is  a village  called  Geb,  probably  the  antient  Gibeon,  on  which  the  fun  Hood  Kill,  when 
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Jofhua  came  to  the  relief  of  the  Gibconites  *.  On  the  hill  to  the  call,  is  Beerna-billiab, 
which  may  be  Beeroth  of  the  Gibconites ; we  faw  Betefer  on  the  hills  to  the  eaft  of  the 
valley,  and  a place  called  Bethany  to  the  north. 

We  returned  back  again  to  the  road,  and  went  well  ward  towards  Emtnaus,  leaving 
the  village  of  Bedou  to  the  right,  and  Bcthfurick  to  the  left.  Having  gone  about  three 
miles  from  Rama,  we  arrived  at  Emmaus,  which,  as  1 apprehend,  they  called  Coubeby, 
though,  when  I paffed  through  it,  iri  the  way  to  Joppa,  they  called  it  Gebcby  ; beyond 
it  are  high  hills,  from  which  one  defcends  to  the  plain  towards  the  fea  ; entering  this 
ruined  place,  on  the  left,  I faw  a large  bafin,  walled  round,  but  there  was  no  water  in 
it ; to  the  right,  on  a rifing  ground,  are  great  ruins  of  the  town ; they  fay,  many  of 
the  Hones  were  carried  away  to  build  Jerufalem,  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
church  was  on  the  fpot  where  the  houfe  of  Cleophas  ftood,  and  where,  it  is  fuppofed, 
Chrift  was  known  to  fome  of  his  difciples  in  breaking  of  bread ; it  is  a long  building, 
and  there  is  a fine  large  vafe  in  it  of  white  (lone,  or  marble,  which  doubtlels  was  a 
font : the  church  Hands  in  a large  area,  encompafled  with  a wall,  and  has  on  the  north 
fide  of  it,  a pile  of  buildings,  arched  over,  and  there  is  one  large  arch,  which  feems  to 
have  been  a gateway  in  the  middle  of  them.  When  we  had  iecn  every  thing,  I was 
defirous  of  returning,  though  our  conduftors  were  for  Haying,  and  taking  fome  refrefh- 
ment ; but  when  they  faw  the  people  coming  about  us,  they  changed  their  fcntiments, 
and  we  mounted  our  horfes ; but  they  laid  hold  of  the  monk’s  bridle,  and  demanded 
a caphar.  I went  on  a little  before,  and  turned  round  to  obferve  what  had  palled’. 
The  monk,  in  fome  warmth,  got  off  from  his  horfe,  and  having  treated  them  a little 
roughly,  they  began  to  ufe  him  ill ; but  a little  money  being  given  them,  they  let  us 
go  on,  only  one  of  the  chief  of  them  (who  was  always  near  my  horfe,  and  feemed  ttj 
take  care  of  me)  as  foon  'as  we  were  got  out  of  fight  of  his  companions,  laid  hold  on 
my  bridle,  felt  my  pockets  in  a civil  manner,  and  gave  me  the  title  of  Conful,  fuppofing 
that  1 was  a Frank,  and  probably  conjectured,  I might  have  that  character ; but  I 
ordered  them  to  give  him  a little  money,  upon  which  he  left  us ; and  we  returned  by 
the  fame  way  we  came,  till  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  Chriff  met  the  difciples ; 
when  we  turned  to  the  left,  and  went  on  the  top  of  the  hills  inftead  of  going  down  into 
the  valley,  and  paffed  by  the  fepulchres  of , the  judges  ; coming  near  Jerufalem,  we 
turned  »o  the  right,  and  leaving  the  pool  of  Gihon  to  the  left,  came  to  the  tower  of 
Simeon,  before  mentioned ; and  from  that  place  into  the  old  road  from  Bethlehem,  and 
returned  to  Jerufalem. 


There  were  fome  very  remarkable  places  to  the  north-weft  and  iiorth-eaft  of  Jcru- 
falem,  the  fituation  of  which  is  not  very  well  known ; as  Shilo,  where  the  ark  and 
tabernacle  were  placed,  until  they  were  taken  by  the  Philiftines ; fome  have  thought 
this  to  have  been  at  Rama  of  Samuel,  becaufe  it  is  deferibed  as  being  on  a very  high 
hill ; Shilo  and  Salem  have  been  thought  to  be  the  fame  place : it  is  probable  that 
Shilo  was  between  Jerufalem  and  Sichem,  about  ten  miles  from  the  latter.  Bethel 
was  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  Sichem,  and  is  remarkable  for  Jacob’s 
vifion,  and  on  account  of  Jeroboam’s  letting  up  a golden  calf  -there  as  the  objcCt 
ofworlhip. 

On  the  twenty-fecoftd  of  April  I went  the  laft  time  into  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  being  the  third  of  May,  new  Hyle;  it  was  the  feftivai  of  the  Invention  of 
the  Holy  Crofs,  on  which  account  there  were  feveral  devotions  and  proceftions  in  the 
church.  In  the  afternoon  the  guardian  gave  me  a letter  for  Nazareth  ; and  a certificate 
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was  delivered  to  me,  figned  and  fealed  with  the  great  feal  of  the  convent,  that  I 
had  vifited  all  the  holy  places.  I left  the  convent,  and  went  with  a fervant  out 
of  the  Damalcus  gate,  where  the  Shieck  Arab,  with  whom  they  had  agreed,  and 
his  fervant,  took  me  under  their  protection  ; we  mounted  on  horfeback,  and  palling 
by  the  fepulchres  of  the  judges,  we  turned  on  the  left  hand  out  of  the  road 
that  leads  to  Eramaus,  and  having  travelled  about  two  miles  we  eroded  the  end  of 
the  valley  of  Lefca,  and  faw  a ruin  on  the  left  hand.  We  afeended  the  hill,  and 
went  through  Bathl'urik  before  mentioned,  having  Bedou  on  the  right ; and  coming 
again  into  the  road  to  Emmaus,  we  parted  through  that  town ; going  on,  we  had  on 
the  left  Der-kaleb,  and  foon  after  Papuray  on  a high  pointed  hill  beautifully  improved 
with  terraces  ; about  a mile  further  I faw  Komani  to  the  right,  on  a hill,  and  weft  of 
it  Bethienan,  and  at  a diftance  Der-obfir.  From  the  top  of  the  hills  we  had  an  eafy 
defeent  for  about  three  miles,  when  we  came  into  a rich  country  full  of  little  hills ; I 
faw  on  the  left,  at  a great  diftance,  Betamafy,  and  parted  by  a ruined  church  on  the 
right,  at  a village  called  Kerefy.  Further  on  to  the  left  I faw  Feal,  then  Keriafy-emaf 
and  Ladroun  ; I before  fuppofed  the  latter  to  be  the  village  of  the  good  thief.  The 
Arab  (hewed  me  his  tents  at  a diftance  on  the  left,  and  we  parted  through  a village, 
where  the  people  were  his  friends ; and  as  we  approached  Rama,  I took  notice  of  a 
large  pool,  and  feveral  eifterns,  and  ruins  about  tjie  fields,  where  the  old  city  flood, 
efpecially  on  a high  ground  to  the  north.  We  arrived  at  the  Latin  convent  in  Rama 
about  an  hour  after  it  was  dark. 

On  the  twenty-third  we  fet  out  for  Lydda,  a league  diflant  from  Rama  ; I obferved 
the  plain  was  more  Tandy  than  it  is  to  the  eaft ; about  half  w'ay  I faw  a well,  and  near 
it  a fmall  building,  defigned  for  (he  convenience  of  travellers;  it  being  ufual  in  thefe 
countries  to  have  fuch  places  (which  they  call  Mocotts)  near  their  fountains  and  wells, 
for  paflengers  to  repofe  in,  and  (helter  themfelves  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Entering 
the  town  of  Lydda,  I faw  a company  of  Mahometan  women,  who  had  been  at  a grave, 
making  their  lamentations  ; they  held  the  end  of  their  handkerchiefs  in  their  hands, 
and  turning  them  round,  canted  in  a fort  of  .dialogue  ; which  they  do  likewife  at  their 
graves,  much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Irifh  women  do  on  the  like  occafion.  i faw  the 
church  of  Saint  George,  and  then  went  on  weftward  towards  Joppa,  and  joined  a 
caravan  that  was  going  that  way ; we  went  through  a fine  plain,  bounded  by  hills  to 
the  north,  which  probably  are  thofe  of  Saron  ; at  fome  diftance  we  had  a place  called 
Serphon  to  the  left,  and  on  the  right  Sapphira.  We  went  near  Bedifa  on  the  right, 
fituatedon  a rifing  ground,  planted  with  olive  trees.  After  having  travelled  about 
two  miles  further,  we  came  to  Boubeeri,  a village  built  almoft  under  ground,  which 
probably  has  its  name  from  a large  well,  which  I faw  there.  We  parted  by  Gazou  on 
a hill  to  the  right,  where,  they  told  me,  there  was  a ruined  church  : further  on,  l faw 
Seliman  on  the  hills  at  fome  diftance  to  the  right,  and  arrived  at  the  Latin  convent  at 
Joppa,  where  I was  obliged  to  wait  fome  time  before  1 embarked  for  Acre. 

Chap.  XIII.  — Of  Acre , and fame  Places  near  it. 

ON  the  fecond  of  May,  we  went  aboard  one  of  the  large  open  boats,  that  are  com- 
monly ufed  on  this  coaft ; they  generally  belong  to  Greek  matters,  who  have  a protec- 
tion from  the  convent  for  twelve  mariners,  and  cannot  be  taken  by  the  Maltefe  within 
eighty  leagues  of  the  Holy  Land  ; but,  notwithftanding  this,  if  the  Maltefe  find  any 
Mahometan  partengers,  they  make  them  (laves,  though  they  crofs  themfelves,  and 
profefs  to  be  Chrifuans ; but  they  are  eafily  difeovered,  as  they  are  circumcifed  ; and 
the  Maltefe  revets  take  away  every  thing  that  is  valuable  both  from  Turks  and 
7 Chriftians; 
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CHriftians ; we  failed  along  by  the  Ihore,  and  the  next  morning  were  not  above  five- 
leagttes  diftant  from  Joppa.  We  faw  a mofque  on  the  high  clifts  near  the  fea,  and 
foon  after  a ruined  fortification  on  the  fhore,  which  feemed  to  have  a deep  foffee  cut 
on  three  fides  of  it ; it  is  faid  to  have  been  held  by  the  Venetians.  Apnllonia,  men- 
tioned between  Joppa  and  Casfarca,  might  be  about  this  place.  It  is  probable  the 
half  tribe  of  Manaffeh  began  here,  which  extended  beyond-  Coefarea,  and  the 
river,  which  parted  by  Antipatris,  might  be  the  bounds  of  it  to  the  fouth ; for 
Antipatris  was  an  inland  city  in  this  part,  nineteen  miles  from  Joppa  *.  St.  Paul 
was  brought  to  that  place  in  his  way  from  Jerufaiem  to  Cartarcaj.'  At  fome 
diftance  the  country  is  hilly,  and  covered  with  trees,  as  mentioned  by  Strabo  J. 

I faw  a great  quantity  of  wood  lying  on  the  fea  fhore,  to  be  embarked  for  Egypt.  We  • 
made  little  way  all  day,  calf  anchor  at  night,  and  the  next  day,  ir.  the -afternoon,  came 
up  with  Cartarea,  and  anchored  near  it.  We  happened  to  fpy  a fail,  on  which  a 
Janizary  on  board,  who  was  apprehenfive  that  it  might  be  a Maltcfe  rover,  refolved  to 
go  aihore,  and  put  on  the  worlt  clothe;  he  could  get,  left  he  fhculd  be  (tripped  by  the 
Arabs  ; on  this  a panic  feized  all  the  other  Turks,  who  followed  his  example,  except 
twelve,  who  are  allowed  to  work  the  vefTel ; they  gave  their  money  to  an  European,’ 
were  put  afhore  in  a finall  boat,  and  returned  to  the  bark  the  next  morning.  We 
parted  by  Caftle  I’ellegrino,  and  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  Acre,  where  I carried  my 
letters  to  the  conful,  who  received  me  with  the  ufual  civility,  which  the  Englifh,  who 
are  fettled  in  the  Levant,  (hew  to  travellers.  Acre  is  in  the  tribe  of  Affer,  Jaunted  at 
tbe  north  weft  entrance  of  a bay,  which  is  generally  computed  to  be  about  three  leagues 
‘over,  and  two  leagues  deep,  though  it  does  not  feem  to  be  fo  much.  It  (lands  in  a 
very  large  and  fertile  plain,  bounded  on  the  north,  at  about  twelve  miles  diftance,  by 
the  mountains  amiently  called  Antilibanon  ; and  to  the  eaft  by  the  fine  and  fruitful  hills 
of  Galilee,  about  ten  miles  from  this  city,  which  feem  to  have  Separated  the  tribes  of 
Zabulon  and  Nepthali  from  the  tribe  of  After,  which  was  never  entirely  poftefted  by 
the  Ifraclites-  The  antient  name  of  this  city  was  Ake,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  feripture, 
Accho  5 ; 't  was  one  of  the  places,  out  of  -which  After  did  not  drive  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, and  feems  always  to  have  retained  this  name  among  the  natives  of  the 
country,  for  the  Arabs  call  it  Akka  at  this  time.  The  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of 
Ptolemais  ||,  from  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt.  And  when  it  was  in  the 
pofteflion  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufaiem,  it  was  called  St.  John  Dacre. 

As  this  port  mud  alwrays  have  been  of  great  importance  in  tirfie  of  war,  the  town 
has,  confequeritiy  undergone  great  changes.  In  fix  hundred  and  thirty-fix,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens ; in  eleven  hundred  and  four,  the  Chriftians  became  mafters 
of  it  under  Baldwin,  the  firft  king  of  Jeruialem,  by  the  aflillance  of  • the  Genoefe 
galleys.  In  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-feven,  Saladin,  fultan  of  Egypt,  got  poffertion 
of  it ; and  in  eleven  hundred  ninety-one,  Philip,  king  of  France,  and  Richard,  king 
of  England,  retook  it ; but  in  twelve  hundred  ninety -one,  the  Saracens  aftaulted  and 
deftroyed  the  city,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fortifications,  which  they  afterwards  repaired  : it 
was  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feventeen. 

On  examining  well  the  remains  of  this  place,  I conlidered  it  in  three  parts,  that  is, . 
tbe  old  city ; the  new  city ; and  the  quarter  where  the  knights  and  other  religious 
orders  had  their  convent. . The  prefent  town  feems  to  be  on  the  fpot  of  the  old  city, 
being  at  the  fouth  weft  corner,  and  is  walhed  by  the  fea  oa  the  fouth  and  weft  fides  i 
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it  has  a fmall  bay  to  the  eaft,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  antient  port,  but  is  now 
almofl  filled  up  ; there  are  great  remains  of  this  old  port,  within  which,  fmall  {hips 
come  to  anchor  in  the  fummer,  and  take  in  their  lading.  There  was,  without  doubt,  a 
flrong  wall  on  the  north  fide  of  the  old  town,  to  defend  it  on  the  fide  of  the  land,  of 
which  there  are  now  no  remains.  The  prefent  town  is  near  a mile  in  circumference, 
»nd  has  no  walls  ; for  the  Arabs  will  not  permit  them  to  build  any,  as  they  would,  by 
that  means,  lofe  the  power  they  now  have  over  the  city,  and  might  be  (hut  out  of  it. 
To  the  north  and  north  call  of  this  city,  and  of  the  port,  was  the  quarter  of  the  knights, 
and  the  religious  orders,  extending  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  might  be  half  a quarter  of  a mile  broad.  At  the  weft  end  of  it,  there  are  ruins 
of  a great  building,  which,  they  fay,  was  the  palace  of  the  grand  mailer  of  the  knights 
of  Saint  John,  who  retired  to  this  place,  after  they  loft  Jerufalcm ; it  was  repaired  and 
inhabited  by  the  great  Feckerdine,  prince  of  the  Drufes.  At  the  end  of  this  building, 
are  the  remains  of  what  feem  to  have  been  a very  grand  faloon,  and  a fmaller  room 
of  the  fame  architedture  at  the  end  of  that.  To  the  fouth  there  was  a noble  well- 
built  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are  almoft  entire.  Towards  the  eaft  end  of  the  town 
was  the  houfe  of  the  knights,  and  a ftrong  huilt  church  adjoining  to  it,  faid  to  be  de- 
dicated to  St.  John  ; what  remains  of  it  is  a low  maffive  budding  ; and  it  is  probable, 
that  there  was  a grand  church  over  it ; in  the  vault  of  this  building  there  is  a relief  of 
the  head  of  St.  John  in  a charger.  Between  this  and  the  palace  of  the  grand  mafter, 
there  was  a very  large  and  magnificent  nunnery ; fome  of  the  lofty  walls  of  the  con- 
vent are  (landing,  and  the  church  is  almoft  entire.  When  the  city  was  taken  by  the 
Mahometans,  it  is  laid,  the  abbefs  and  nuns,  like  thofe  of  Scotland,  cut  off  their  noles  to 
fecure  their  chaftiry,  and  were  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  foldicrs.  North  of  this 
•quarter  there  is  a toffee ; and  north  of  that  was  what  I call  the  new  quarter  of  the 
■city  ; but  it  did  not  extend  fo  far  to  the  eaft.  To  the  north  and  eaft  of  this,  and  to 
the  eaft  of  the  quarter  of  the  knights,  are  remains  of  a beautiful  modern  fortification, 
which  was  carried  on  to  the  fouth,  though  it  was  not  fo  ftrong  in  that  part ; as  it  was 
a modem  fortification,  it  mult  confequently  have  been  built  by  the  Saracens,  or  Arabs, 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  invafion  of  the  Turks  ; there  is  a double  rampart  and 
foffee,  lined  with  (tone ; the  inner  rampart  was  defended  with  femicircular  bullions. 
At  the  eaft  end,  within  thefe  fortifications,  there  is  a well,  called  the  fountain  of  Mary. 
I have  great  reafon  to  think,  that  the  river  Belus  was  brought  along  through  the  foffee, 
becaufe  it  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  fiege,  that  a certain  body  of  men  attacked 
the  city,  from  the  bridge  over  the  Belus  to  the  biftiop’s  palace ; and,  if  it  was  fo,  the 
city,  by  this  means,  W'as  made  an  ifland.  I examined  the  ground,  and  difeovered  what 
I fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  old  channel,  and  actually  faw  the  ruins  of  a 
fmall  bridge  over  it,  near  the  town,  and  of  a larger  further  on.  When  I was  on  this 
enquiry,  I went  to  the  place  where  the  Belus  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  and  going  along 
by  the  river,  on  a caufeway,  came  to  a mill  where  there  is  a bridge  over  the  river, 
about  a mile  from  the  town.  As  the  Belus  mull  have  been  a great  conveniency  in 
fupplying  the  town  with  water,  in  cafe  it  ran  through  the  foffee ; fo  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  enemy  would  turn  the  river,  as  they  probably  did,  to  the  very  place  where 
it  now  faffs  into  the  fea. 

There  is  nothing  of  antiquity  in  the  old  city,  except  fome  remains  of  the  very  mag- 
nificent and  lofty  cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrew,  which  had  a portico  round  it,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a fine  Gothic  building.  The  bilhop’s  palace  was,  probably,  near 
it.  At  a little  diftance  to  the  north  weft,  are  remains  of  a very  ftrong  building,  called 
the  Iron  Caltle,  from  which  there  feems  to  have  been  three  walls  by  the  fea-fide,  and 
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feveral  other  buildings,  as  appears  From  many  parts  of  the  rock,  which  Teem  to  have  been 
cut  out  in  order  to  lay  foundations. 

The  Greeks  have  a bilhop  here,  and  a very  good  old  church  and  convent.  The 
Latin  fathers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  have  apartments,  and  a chapel  in  a Kane,  which 
ierves  as  a convent  ; and  all  the  Europeans  live  in  the  Kane,  except  the  Englifh  conful. 
TheMaronites  and  Armenians  have  etch  of  them  a church.  The  trade  here,  for  the 
moft  part,  confifts  in  an  export  of  corn  for  Europe,  and  of  cotton  for  Egypt,  and  other 
places ; many  efpecially  on  this  coafL  The  merchants  frequently  carry  on  this  trade  by 
advancing  money  to  the  Arabs  before-hand,  and  taking  the  produce  of  their  land  at 
very  realbnable  rates,  which  gives  the  European  merchants  a great  interefl  in.  the- 
country. 

As  Acre  is  fo  remarkable  in  hiflory,  I took  fome  pins  in  examining  the  ground  and 
country  about  it.  Half  a mile  call  of  the  dty  is  a fmall  hill,  improved  by  art ; it  is 
about  half  a mile  in  length,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  broad,  and  is  very  deep  every 
way,  except  to  the  fouth  weft  ; this  was  probably  the  camp  of  the  befiegers,  as  it  was 
a fine  fituation  for  that  purpofe ; and  the  Pafha  pitches  his  tent  on  this  hill  when  he 
goes  the  yearly  circuits  to  receive  his  tribute.  To  the  north  of  this,  there  is  an  irregular 
rifing  ground,  where  there  are  great  ruins  of  vaults,  fome  of  which  feem  to  have  been 
refervoirs  of  water  ; and  probably  this  might  be  a place  where  they  depofited  fome  of 
the  lels  valuable  baggage  of  the  army.  To  the  north  weft  of  this  place,  and  a mile  to. 
the  north  of  the  city,  there  is  another  fine  fituation  for  a camp,  being  a rifing  ground  ; 
on  the  higheft  part  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  a very  ftrong  fquare  tower,  and  near  it  is  a 
mofque,  a tower,  and  other  great  buildings  \ the  place  is  called  Abouotidy,  from  a 
Sheik  who  was  buried  there.  Half  way  betw  een  this  place  and  Acre,  there  is  a fine  well, 
which  always  abounds  in  water,  and  it  is  probable  there  might  be  fome  private  canal 
from  it  to  the  city.  One  day  I went  about  eight  miles  to  the  north  call  » at  the  diftance 
of  five  miles  from  the  town,  we  came  to  a rivulet,  and  travelled  by  the  fide  of  it  in  a 
narrow  valley,  between  high  hills ; at  the  end  of  which  we  came  to  a caftle  on  a hill  j. 
at  the  bottom  of  it  there  is  a large  building  of  hewn  ftone ; this  place  is  called  by 
EuropeanSjThe  Enchanted  Caftle.  The  caftle  of  Indi,  and  the  Strong Mountain,orMount 
Feret,  are  mentioned  as  fortreffes  belonging  to  the  knights  near  Acre  * ; and  it  is 
probable  this  may  be  one  of  them ; I Ihould  rather  take  it  be  Mount  Feret  and. 
indi  might  be  at  a village  called  Calour-Hanfan,  through  which  we  patted  in  our  return ; 
it  is  on  a rifing  ground,  where  I faw  an  ancient  pillar  of  hewn  ftone ; but  it  is  certain, 
that  the  diftances  mentioned  do  not  agree,  which,  I find,  are  not  to-be  depended  on, 
in  the  authors  who  write  of  the  holy  war. 


Chap.  XIV.  — Of  the  Rivers  Belus  ami  Kijbon  ; of  Mount  Carmel,  andCaipba , 

I SET  out  from  Acre,  in  order  to  go  to  mount  Carmel  and  Cxfarea,  to  the  fouth. 
I had  with  me  two  Chriftians,  dretted  iike'Turks,  and  well  armed  ; we  went  round  the 
bay,  patting  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  where  it  is  fhallow.  This  river  rifes  out  of 
a lake,  computed  to  be  about  fix  miles  diftant  towards  the  fouth  eaft,  and  is  called  by 
the  antients.  Pains  Cendovia.  Some  authors  fpeak  of  the  fepulchre  of  Memnon  near 
it,  which  I have  had  occafion  to  mention  before  f.  There  are  antient  writers  who 
derive  the  name  of  Ake,  given  to  the  city,  from  a ftory  relating  to  Hercules,  that  he- 

* Adridwioii  Thcatrum  Ten*  Sudx.  See  Vol  I.  fug.  104.  note  (. 
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was  fent  to  feek  for  fome  herb  on  a river  to  heal  his  wounds,  and  found  the  Colocalia 
on  the  river  Belus,  which  effected  the  cure  *.  It  is  faid  that  the  firft  glafs  was  made 
of  the  fand  of  this  river,  probably  by  fume  accidental  melting  of  it  in  the  fire. 
Pliny  -accounts  for  the  virtue  oi'  this  fi.nd  in  a very  extravagant  manner  f : but 
Strabo  mentions  the  fand  bei  .veen  Proletnais  and  Tvre,  as  proper  for  making  glafs  J; 
and  fpeaks  of  an  opinion,  that  it  could  be  melted  only  at  Sidon,  which  was  probably 
owing  to  fome  particular  art  they  had  there.  The  river  Belus,  according  to  fome  geo- 
grahers§,  feemsto  be  the  torrent  of  Iphthahel,  fpoken  of  by  St.  Jerom,  in  explaining 
a pallage  of  Jolhua  [|,  where  a valley  of  that  name  is  mentioned,  which  may  be  this  of 
Acre ; it  is  faid  (but  it  mud  be  underdood  only  in  fome  parts),  to  be  the  bounds  of 
Zabulon,  which  extended  to  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  and  was  divided  from  the  tribe  of  Iffa- 
char  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Kifiion. 

We  went  on  Tound  the  bay,  and,  towards  the  fouth  ead  corner,  forded  the  river 
Kifhon,  which  is  a larger  river  than  the  Belus ; and  they  told  me,  that  it  rifes  to  the 
fouth  of  mount  Tabor  ; but  1 fuppofe,  that  the  fources  of  it  are  in  the  hills  to  the  eaft 
of  the  plain  of  Efdraelon.  Being  enlarged  by  feveral  finall  dreams,  it  pafTes  between 
Mount  Carmel  and  the  hills  to  the  north,  and  then  falls  into  the  fea  at  this  place. 
Here  fome  make  the  tribe  of  Iffachar  to  begin,  and  to  extend  near  as  far  as  Cscfarea, 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manafleh ; if  fo,  it  took  in  all  Mount  Carmel,  and  part  of  the  plain 
of  Efdraelon,  extending  eadward  to  the  river  Jordan  ; but  as  the  tribe  of  Affer  is  faid 
to  have  bordered  on  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh,  others  think,  that  Iffachar  was  on  the 
cad  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  fea.  We  came  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel,  and  then  turned  to  the  wed ; this  mountain  extends  from  the  fea,  as 
far  as  the  plain  of  Edraelon  eadward,  and  from  this  bay  to  Catfarea  fouthward.  They 
have  a tradition,  that  the  part  of  the  mountain,  over  this  comer  of  the  bay,  was  the 
fpot  famous  for  the  facrifice  of  Elijah,  by  fire  from  heaven,  after  the  priells  of  Baal 
had,  to  no  purpofe,  invoked  their  God,  and  cut  themfelves  from  morning  to  evening, 
on  which  Elijah  caufed  them  to  be  (lain  at  the  river  Kilhon  <f.  They  fay,  this  is  the 
pleafanted  part  of  the  mountain,  being  beautified  with  many  forts  of  fruit  trees  ; but 
I could  not  go  to  it,  as  it  was  at  that  time  much  infeded  by  the  Arabs. 

We  went  onto  Caipha,  which  is  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  bay,  oppofite  to  Acre. 

I take  it  to  be  Calamon,  which,  in  the  Jerufalem  Itinerary,  is  placed  twelve  miles  from 
Ptolemais ; Sicaminos  is  there  mentioned,  as  three  miles  further  in  the  way  to  Jeru- 
falem ; and  Ptolemy  puts  it  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude  as  Mount  Carmel ; it  might 
have  been  on  the  riling  ground  at  that  point  of  land  which  makes  the  fouthern  entrance 
•of  the  bay.  Caipha  is  faid  alfo  to  have  had  the  name  of  Porphureon,  as  it  is  conjec- 
tured, from  the  purple  fifh  found  on  this  coaft,  with  which  they  made  the  Tvrian  dye ; 
and  to  have  been  called  Hepha,  or  rather  Kepha,  from  the  rocky  ground  it  is  fituated 
on ; out  of  which  many  fepulchres  are  cut,  modly  like  Angle  coffins,  bur  not  feparated 
from  the  rock,  and  very  much  in  the  Jewilh  tade ; it  is  not  improbable  that  this  place 
was  inhabited  by  Jews.  It  was  a bifhopric,  and  there  is  a well-built  old  church  entire, 
■which  might  have  been  the  cathedral.  There  are  alfo  ruins  of  a large  building,  that 
feems  to  have  been  the  cadle ; and  they  have  built  two  forts  as  a defence  againd  the 
corfairs  ; for  this,  in  reality,  is  the  port  of  Acre,  where  Ihips  lie  at  anchor  ; it  being 
a bad  ffiore  on  the  other  fide,  where  they  cannot  remain  with  fafety,  by  reafon  of  the 
lhallownefs  of  the  water. 

* Akea  ("a *..)  to  Greek  fignifie*  cure*.  f Plin.  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  **»*>•  c.  Sy. 

} Strabo,  ari.  758.  § Adrichomiu*.  (1  Jof.  xix.  14,  J7.  5 1 King*,  xviii.  19. 
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I delivered  a letter  here  to  the  Aga,  who  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  accompany  me : 
Oppofite  to  this  place,  .we  went  up  Mount  Carmel,  to  the  Latin  convent  of  the  Car- 
meiites,  inhabited  only  by  two  or  three  monks ; great  part  of  the  convent,  and  particu- 
larly the  church  and  refectory,  are  grots  cut  out  of  the  rock,  this  place  having  been 
made  a monaftery  not  long  ago ; for  when  the  large  convent  was  dedroyed,  which  I 
fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  hereafter,  they  lived  as  hermits  in  the  grottos,  and  ufed 
to  meet  and  confer  in  a grot  towards  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  is  one  of  the  fined  I 
ever  law ; it  is  like  a grand  faloon,  and  is  about  forty  feet  long,  twenty  wide,  and 
fifteen  high  ; it  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  now  converted  into  a mofque.  Over  this 
convent  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  monadery,  where  probably  the  order  of  Carmelites 
was  indituted ; it  might,  at  fird,  be  inhabited  by  the  Greek  caloyers  of  the  order  of 
faint  Elias,  who  had  poffeilion  of  thefe  parts  before  the  Latins  were  edabliihed  here. 
Near  it  is  a chapel  in  a grot,  where,  they  fay,  Elias  fometimes  lived,  which  is  reforted 
to  with  great  devotion,  even  by  the  Turks,  as  well  as  by  the  Chridians  and  Jews,  on 
the  fedival  of  that  faint.  We  daid  all  night  in  the  Latin  convent,  from  which  there  is 
a very  fine  profpefL 

The  next  morning  we  defcended  the  hill ; and  turning  to  the  wed  fide  of  it,  went 
a little  way  to  the  fouth,  and  then  to  the  ead,  into  a narrow  valley,  about  a mile  long, 
between  the  mountains,  and  came  to  the  grotto,  where,  they  fay,  Elias  ufually  lived  ; 
near  it  is  his  fountain,  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a convent,  which, 
they  fay,  was  built  by  Brocardus,  the  fecond  general  of  the  Latin  Carmelites,  who 
has  wrote  an  account  of  the  Holy  Land.  Over  this,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  a fpot 
of  ground  which  they  call  Elias’s  garden,  becaufe  they  find  many  dones  there, 
refembling  pears,  olives,  and,  as  they  imagine,  water  melons ; the  lad,  when  broke, 
appear  to  be  hollow,  and  the  infide  beautifully  crydalized.  One  part  of  this  fpot  they 
call  the  Garden-wall,  which  looks  like  an  old  foundation  ; it  is  about  eight  feet  wide,  and 
near  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  and  fecras  to  have  been  a trench  filled  with  loofe  dones. 

I could  not  learn  what  this  really  was,  but  conjecture,  that  it  was  a long  bafin  dug  to 
receive  the  rain  water,  either  to  feed  the  fountain  below,  or  to  be  conveyed  fome  way 
or  other  to  the  convent,  which  is  at  a didance  from  the  fountain ; for  I faw  feveral 
bafins  about  the  convent,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  full  of  water.  They  might  fill  up 
this  place  with  dones,  that  it  might  remain  undifeovered,  and  not  be  dedroyed  by  the 
Arabs ; among  thefe  dones  efpecially,  thece  are  a great  number  that  have  a equal- 
ization in  them. 

Chap.  XV.  — Of  caflle  Pelltgrint,  Torittra,  and  Cafarca  by  tit fea  fide . 

WE  went  on  to  cadle  Pellegrino,  which  is  the  name  given  it  by  the  Franks  ; but  ' 
the  natives  call  it  Athlete,  which  probably  was  the  name  the  Greeks  gave  it,  on 
account  of  its  drength.  It  is  fituated  on  a (mall  rocky  promontory,  that  extends  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  into  the  fea,  and  is  near  half  a quarter  of  a mile  broad,  having  a 
final  I bay  to  the  fouth.  This  place-’was  formerly  called  Petra  inciia ; 1 fuppofc  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  probably  from  its  fituation  on  a rock,  and  having  a fofle  cut  on  the 
cad  fide  of  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  an  illand,  as  it  probably  was,  before  the  fofle  was  filled 
up  with  find.  There  feems  to  have  been  a town  to  the  cad  and  Ibuth  cad  of  the 
promontory,  as  appears  from  the  walls,  which  are  almod  entire,  and  are  built  of 
• large  hewn  done  rudicated.  The  town  was  about  a quarter  of  a mile  broad  from  ead 
to  wed,  and  half  a mile  long  from  north  to  fouth  ; the  fea  being  to  the  north,  and  the 
cadle  and  fea  to  the  wed ; there  are  no  walls  on  thofe  fides,  except  the  buildings  of 
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the  cattle.  The  bap  is  now  choked  up  with  fand,  which  is  rifen  almoft  as  high  as  the 
city  walls,  infomuch  that  there  are  very  few  figns  of  any  ruins  to  be  Teen.  'I  tie  cattle 
itfelf  is  v ry  magnificent,  Slid  is  encompaffed  with  two  walls  fifteen  feet  thick;  the 
inner  wall,  on  the  eaft  lide,  cannot  be  lefs  than  forty  feet  high,  and  within  it  there 
appear  to  have  been  foiue  very  grand  apartments ; the  offices  of  the  fortrefs  feem  to 
have  been  at  the  well  end,  where  I faw  an  oven  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  In  the 
cattle  there  are  remains  of  a fine  lofty  church  of  ten  Tides,  built  in  a light  Gothic  tafte  ; 
three  chapels  ate  built  to  the  three  eaftern  fides,  each  of  which  confifts  of  five  fides, 
excepting  the  opening  to  the  church ; in  thefe,  it  is  probable,  the  three  chief  altars 
ftood.  The  cattle  feems  to  have  been  built  by  the  Greek  emperors,  as  a place  for 
arms,  at  the  time  when  they  were  apprehenfive  of  the  invaiions  of  the  Saracens  ; and 
probably  was  in  the  poffcffion  of  the  Chrillians,  when  they  regained  Paleftine.  The 
whole  is  fo  magnificent,  and  fo  finely  built,  that  it  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
things  that  are  bed  worth  feeing  in  thefe  parts.  I ftaid  here  ail  night,  and  was  enter- 
tained by  the  fhiek,  to  whom  I had  a letter  front  the  conful,  but  was  obliged  to  pay 
a caphar,  of  about  half  a guinea. 

The  next  morning  we  fet  out  very  early,  with  fomc  perfons  whom  the  Ihiek  ordered 
to  go  with  us,  and  travelled,  as  they  computed,  about  ten  miles  fouth  to  Tortura,  a 
fmall  village,  with  a port  to  the  fouth,  for  large  boats,  which  are  fometimes  forced  to 
put  in  there  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  when  paffengers  are  obliged  to  pay  a caphar  of  a 
iequin,  or  nine  (hillings  a head.  This  feems  to  be  the  antient  Dora,  mentioned  by 
faint  Jerom,  as  nine  miles  from  C.tefarea  *.  The  prefen  t village  is  to  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  bay ; to  the  north  of  the  port,  there  is  a fmall  promontory,  on  which  there  is  a 
ruined  caftle ; here  probably  was  the  old  town,  as  it  is  mentioned  to  have  been  a penin- 
fula.  Being  recommended  to  the  ftieik  of  this  place,  I received  very  great  civilities 
from  him,  and  he  prefled  us  much  to  dine  with  him  in  our  return. 

We  went  on  towards  C.aifarea,  and  came  to  a river  called  CoradgJ ; probably  the 
Kerfeos  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  four  miles  fouth  of  Dora.  We  afterwards  patted 
the  river  Zirka,  about  three  miles  north  of  Caefarea ; this,  I fuppofe,  is  the  river 
Crocodilon  of  Pliny  f,  wrhich  he  mentions  with  a city  of  the  fame  name,  fpoken  of 
alfo  by  Strabo  J,  as  a place  that  was  then  deftroyed  §.  When  I returned  to  Acre, 
1 happened  to  a(k,  if  there  was  any  tradition  of  fuch  a city  towards  Caefarea  ; and  they 
told  me,  that  there  were  crocodiles  in  the  river  Zirka,  which  I ffiould  not  have  believed 
if  it  had  not  been  confirmed  by  very  good  authorities,  and  that  fome  of  them  had  been 
brought  to  Acre ; which  I found  attefted  by  all  the  Europeans  there ; and  I find  fince, 
that  it  is  mentioned  by  an  hiftorian  of  thofe  parts,  that  there  were  crocodiles  in  the 
river  Cattarea  of  Paleftine  || : They  fay,  the  crocodiles  are  fmall,  not  exceeding  five 
or  fix  feet  in  length,  but  however,  that  they  have  taken  fome  young  cattle  that  were 
Handing  In  the  river  ; fo  that  it  is  probable,  a colony  from  fome  city  in  Egypt,  that 
worfhipped  the  crocodiles,  came  and  fettled  here,  and  brought  their  deities  along  with 

# See  Reland*s  Palseftine,  under  Dora. 

+ Hmc  redeundum  eft  ad  oram,  at  q vie  Phaenicen.  Fuit  oppidum  Crocodilon,  eft  ( l ) fluraen : 
mrmom  urbiurn,  Doran,  Sycaminon.  Plin.  Nat.  y.  17. 

| Strabo,  xri.  758. 

$ Johannis  de  Vitriaco  Hiftoria  Hierofolymitana,  c.  86.  Crocodili  habitant  in  flumine  Csdare*  Pa- 
L*ftmx  ; as  nuoted  in  Reland's  Pal*  ft  me,  lib.iii,  under  Cjes  aria.  Breidenbac  alfo  mentions  crocodiles 
xr.  a lake  to  the  eaft  of  Ccfarei* 

JJ  See  ReUnd’e  PaUeJtiqe,  ibid. 

(«)  L k flumrn* 
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them.  I obferved  to  the  Couth  of  this  river,  a high  ground,  which  might  be  the  Cue 
of  the  antient  city.  t.  . 

Wc  came  to  t'scfarea,  mentioned  by  the  anticnts  as  fixty-two  miles  dill  ant  from 
Jerufalem,  thirty  from  Joppa,  and  thirty-fix  from  Acre ; it  was  antiently  called  the 
tower  of  Strato,  as  it  is  faid,  from  a Greek,  who  was  founder  of  it.  A city  was  after- 
wards built  here  by  Herod,  and  called  Cxfarea,  in  honour  of  Augullus,  and  it  was 
named  Casfarea  of  Palertine,  to  dillinguifii  it  from  Catfarea  Philippi,  or  Cadarea 
Paneadis,  which  was  at  the  rife  of  the  river  Jordan  ; it  was  made  a Roman  colony  by" 
Vefpalian,  and  called  the  Flavian  colony,  from  his  family  *.  The  antient  city  extended 
further  to  the  north  than  the  prefent  walls ; for  I faw  a wall  on  the  fhore,  which  1 
obferved  to  run  about  half  a mile  to  the  north,  near  to  fome  aqueducts. 

Jofephusf  particularly  defcribes  the  extraordinary  port  made  bv  Herod;  the  entrance 
of  it  was  to  the  north,  probably  near  the  head  of  land,  which  feems  to  be  a work  of 
later  date : a mole  is  mentioned,  as  carried  out  two  hundred  feet  into  the  fea.  It  is 
probable  that  the  round  tower,  called  Drufus,  in  honour  of  Auguftus’s  grandfon,  was 
at  the  end  of  it,  where  there  are  now  fome  fmall  ruins.  I obferved  flat  rocks  about 
this  port,  on  which,  it  is  probable,  fome  works  were  raifed,  to  (helter  the  (hips  from 
the  wefterly  winds.  Caefar’s  temple,  and  the  coloffal  ftatues  of  Augullus  and  Rome, 
are  mentioned  as  on  a hill,  towards  the  middle  of  the  port.  There  are  three  rifing 
grounds  at  the  bottom  of  the  port  ; that  in  the  middle  might  be  the  fite  of  the  temple ; 
that  to  the  north  might  be  the  forum;  and  the  hill  to  the  fouth  the  theatre;  behind 
which,  to  the  fouth  of  the  port,  he  fays,  was  the  amphitheatre ; and  I fuppofe,  the 
rifing  ground  was  made  by  the  ruins  of  it,  which,  in  the  fituarion,  anfwers  very  nearly 
to  his  defcription,  that  it  commanded  a fine  view  of  the  fea.  The  aquedu&s  mentioned 
to  the  north,  which  might  bring  water  from  the  river,  run  north  and  fouth;  the 
lower  aquedufl,  which  is  to  the  eail  of  the  other,  is  carried  along  on  a wall  without 
arches,  and  of  no  great  height ; it  is  thirteen  feet  thick,  and  feems  to  have  conveyed 
a great  body  of  water  in  an  arched  channel,  which  is  five  feet  fix  inches  wide.  This 
aqueduft,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  almolt  buried  in  the  fand.  The  other  aqueduct, 
forty  yards  nearer  the  fea,  is  built  on  arches ; the  fide  of  it  next  the  fea,  is  a rufticated 
work ; but  the  eaft  fide  is  plaiilered  with  a very  ftrong  cement,  probably  to  prevent 
any  damage  from  the  fands  that  might  be  drove  againft  it.  The  walls  of  the  town, 
which  are  now  remaining,  are  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Lewis  the  ninth  of  France,  in 
the  time  of  the  holy  war ; they  are  of  fmall  hewn  (lone,  and  about  a mile  in  circum- 
ference, defended  by  a broad  fofle ; from  the  fouth  well  comer  of  them  is  the  point 
of  land  before  mentioned,  where  there  are  ruins  of  a very  flrong  caftle,  which  feems 
to  have  been  built  at  the  lame  time  as  the  walls,  and  is  full  of  fragments  of  very  fine 
marble  pillars,  fome  of  which  are  of  granite,  cippolino,  and  a beautiful  grey  alaballer ; 
they  (hew  a large  (lone  of  granite  near  it,  which  they  call  Hajar  Mumoque,  and  tell 
fome  (lories  of  it.  To  the  north  of  this  there  feems  to  have  been  a fmall  port,  perhaps 
of  the  middle  ages.  Within  the  walls  of  the  city  there  are  great  ruins  of  arched 
houfes,  which  probably  were  built  during  the  time  of  the  holy  war ; but  the  ground  is 
fo  much  overgrown  with  briars  and  thirties,  that  it  was  impollible  to  go  to  any  part, 
where  there  was  not  a beaten  path ; it  is  a remarkable  refort  for  wild  boars,  which 
abound  alfo  in  the  neighbouring  plain ; and  when  the  Mahometans  kill  them,  they 
leave  their  carcales  on  the  fpot,  as  it  would  defile  them  only  to  touch  them.  There 

* On  a medal  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  is  called  col  miaiA  n.  AYO.  caesarbc. 

t Jolrphi  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  XT.  c.  13.  8c  De  bollu  Jud.  i.  11. 
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are  only  two  or  three  poor  families  that  live  here,  and  are  in  perpetual  fear  of  the 
Arabs,  againft  whom  their  poverty  is  their  beft  fecurity.  There  is  no  other  remark- 
able ruin  within  the  walls,  except  a large  church,  which  probably  was  the  cathedral 
of  the  archbilhop,  who  had  twenty  bHhops  under  him ; it  is  a ftrong  building,  and 
appears  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  war,  as  well  as  the  caftle.  By  what  I could  con- 
jecture, it  feems  to  have  been  built  in  the  tlyle  of  the  Syrian  churches,  with  three 
naves,  which  ended  to  the  ealt  in  femicircles,  where  they  had  their  principal  altars. 
The  rifmg  ground  to  the  fouth,  where  1 fuppofe  the  amphitheatre  was  built,  feems  to 
have  been  the  fite  of  a caftle  in  later  ages,  and  to  have  had  a fquare  tower  at  each 
corner,  and  a follee  on  three  tides  of  it.  This  city  is  remarkable  in  facrcd  writ  upon 
feveral  accounts ; Cornelius  • the  centurion . lived  here,  who  was  admonithed  by  an 
angel  to  fend  for  faint  Peter  to  Joppa,  when  the  apoftle  had  that  remarkable  vifion,  by 
• which  he  was  directed  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Gentiles : They  have  a tradition,  that 
Cornelius  was  the  firft  bilhop  of  this  city.  Philip  the  evangelilt  lived  here  with  his 
four  lifters,  who  were  propheteffes  t "•  Saint  Paul  was  kept  in  this  city  in  Herod’s 
palace,  and  pleaded  before  king  Agrippa  and  Felix,  from  whofe  judgment  he  ap|>ealed 
to  Rome  { ; and  on  his  departure  from  this  place  to  Jerulalem,  Agabus  propheiied  of 
his  future  fufferings,  by  binding  himfelf  with  Paul’s  girdle,  and  declaring,  that  the 
perfon  who  owned  it,  (hould  be  bound  in  like  manner  | : And  as  this  harbour  wag 
then  become  the  great  port  of  Paleftine,  we  find  the  apoftles  embarking  and  landing 
at  it  f. 

We  fet  out  on  our  return  from  this  place,  taking  fome  reffelhment  when  we  came 
to  the  river,  and  went  about  half  a mile  to  the  eaft  of  Tortura,  nor  defigning  to  ftop 
there ; but  when  we  were  oppofite  to  that  place,  the  (hiek  fent  out  his  people  to  call 
after  us,  and  we  found  that  we  mult  go  and  dine  with  him,  for  if  we  had  not,  he 
would  have  taken  it  as  a very  great  affront,  efpecially  as  he  had  prepared  a dinner  for 
us,  which  chiefly  confided  of  pilaw,  with  fome  fmall  pieces  of  boiled  and  roaft  mutton 
in  it  j and  being  entertained  with  coffee,  we  went  on  to  caftle  Pellegrino ; the  next 
day  we  dined  at  the  Latin  convent  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  wind  bcmg  fair,  I took 
a boat,  and  eroded  over  the  bay  to  Acre. 

Chap.  XVI.  — Of  Scpbor,  Nazareth , Mount  Tabor,  and  the  plain  of  Efdraelon. 

I SET  out  from  Acre,  in  order  to  go  to  Nazareth,  on  the  eighth  of  May,  in  the 
afternoon ; having  two  Chriftians,  natives  of  Nazareth,  to  guard  me,  as  1 had  in  the 
journey  to  Caefarea.  We  went  eaftward  through  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  to  the  fouth 
of  a fmall  round  hill,  which  lies  north  of  the  further  end  of  the  bay ; the  afeent  is 
deep,  and  there  is  a well  at  the  foot  of  it.  Bethedem  might  be  fituated  here,  which 
is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerom  among  the  places  of  Paleftine,  as  eight  miles  to  the  eaft  of 
Acre,  though  it  is  not  fo  far  from  that  city.  To  the  eaft  of  the  bay  is  a low  round 
hill,  called  Dhouk ; I faw  fome  walls  on  it,  within  which,  they  told  me,  they  kept 
their  oxen  in  the  ploughing  feafon.  Miflie.il  **,  or  Mafhal  ft,  of  the  Levites,  is  men- 
tioned in  feripture  to  be  in  the  tribe  of  Afher,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carmel ; 
it  is  likewife  fpoken  of  by  faint  Jerom,  as  near  that  mountain  and  the  fea,  and  poffibly 
ft  might  be  on  this  lull.  The  plain  towards  the  eaft  is  called  the  country  of  Saphet, 
-being  a jurifdittion  under  a city  of  the  fame  name  j it  is  an  exceeding  rich  plain,  but 

* AfU,  x.  >4.  ' t AfU,  xxi.  (.  J A ft*,  xxvi.  f|  AfU,  xxi.  10. 

y AfU,  ix.  30.  xviu.  13.  **  Jolhux,  xix.  26-  -j-f  1 Chron.  vi.  74. 
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almoft  impaffable  after  rain,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  ride  through  it  in  dry  ■weather,  except  in 
the  high  road,  on  account  of  the  clefts  which  are  made  in  the  earth  by  the  heats. 
There  are  a great  number  of  wild  boars  here.  I obforved,  that  the  plain  was  well 
cultivated  with  corn  and  cotton ; they  fow  the  latter  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  turn 
up  the  ground  fo  lightly,  tlxat  I faw  the  (talks  of  the  iaft  year’s  cotton  remaining ; for 
here  the  cotton  is  annual ; whereas  in  upper  Egypt  and  in  America,  they  cultivate  the 
perennial  cotton,  which  I faw  in  blofToin  about  Efne  in  upper  Egypt,  at  the  beginning 
of  February,  but  here  it  is  not  ripe  till  September ; fo  that  it  inuft  be  a plant  that 
thrives  in  a dry  feafon.  We  came  to  a well  at  the  foot  of  a bill,  on  which  there  is  a 
village  called  Pert! ; the  oxen  raife  the  water  by  a bucket  tind  rope,  without  a wheel, 
and  lb  by  driving  them  from  the  well,  the  bucket  is  drawn  up ; the  women  carry  the 
water  in  earthen  jars  up  the  hill  to  water  the  plantations  of  tobacco.  They  told  me, 
there  was  a village  called  Damora,  to  the  north ; and  beyond  it  is  Swamor  and  Bcrroc ; 
and  weft  of  it  a mountain  called  Talkizon  ; we  went  up  the  hill  by  Peri ; beyond  it  is 
Ethphahani ; we  then  defeended  into  a valley,  which  joins  the  great  plain  to  the  fouth 
weft,  and  foon  afeended  another  hill ; and  having  travelled  about  two  miles,  we  came 
to  the  village  of  Abylene.  Though  there  were  feveral  places  of  the  fame  name,  yet 
I do  not  find  any  in  this  country  tnat  was  fo  antiently  called.  Here  one  of  the  great 
fheiks  refides,  who  would  have  prepared  a collation  for  us,  and  alked  us  to  (lay  all 
night,  but  we  only  took  coffee,  and  he  fent  a man  with  us.  I obferved  many  rifterns 
on  the  hill ; and  wc  defeended  into  the  plealant  narrow  vale  of  Abylene,  having  low 
hills  on  each  fide  covered  with  trees,  chiefly  the  Caroubi ; and  a fort  of  oak  with  large 
whitilh  leaves,  but  I am  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever-green  or  not ; and  forne  other 
tregs  not  known  in  Europe. 

Having  travelled  about  three  miles,  we  came  into  the  fine  plain  or  valley  of  Zabulon, 
called  Zaal-Hatour ; I fuppofe  about  Pert  we  entered  into  the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  which 
was  bounded  by  the  river  Kilhon  to  the  fouth,  by  thefea  of  Tiberias  to  theealt,  and  on 
the  north  by  a line  from  the  north  end  of  that  lake  to  the  tribe  of  Afher ; and  probably 
it  extended  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  bay  of  Acre,  as  it  is  mentioned  to  be  at  the  haven  of 
the  fea,  and  as  an  harbour  of  (hips  *;  and  the  tribe  of  A(hcr  might,  notwithftanding,  be 
both  to  the  north  and  fouth  of  this  bay ; the  hills  eaft  of  the  plains  of  Acre  and  Tyre, 
leetn  to  have  been  the  bounds  between  Zabulon  and  A(hcr.  Both  this  tribe,  and 
•Afher,  and  all  that  country  weft  of  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  and  of  the  river  Jordan,  which 
is  to  the  north  of  Carmel,  is  thought  to  have  been  Galilee.  This  plain,  I conjecture, 
is  about  three  miles  broad  and  ten  long,  extending  to  the  plain  of  Eldraelon,  being  a 
fine  fruitful  fpot,  and  all  covered  with  corn : We  paffed  to  the  left  of  a beautiful  hill, 
which  had  a village  on  it  called  Bedoui ; poflibly  the  town  of  Zabulon  might  be  fituated 
on  this  hill,  being  fpoken  of  as  a ftrong  placet;  or  it  might  be  on  the  lull,  which 
I (hall  mention,  to  the  fouth.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  what  the  monks  call  the  well 
of  Zabulon  ; the  water  is  drawn  by  boys  in  leathern  buckets,  and  carried  in  jars  up  the 
hill  on  women’s  heads.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  plaitTis  the  village  Romani,  probably 
ft)  called  from  the  pomegranates  that  may  grow  there  j ; and  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
vale  is  Ganaor  Kana,  which  I lhall  have  occafion  to  mention;  andDcrHanan  is  to 
the  north  weft,  at  fame  diftance  among  the  hills.  They  fay  it  is  now  only  a caftle ; 
but  from  the  name  it  feerns  to  have  been  formerly  dedicated  to  faint  John.  When  we 
were  towards  the  eaft  fide  of  the  plain,  the  man  fent  by  the  fheik  of  Abylene  faid  he 
law  two  Itorfetnen  to  the  fouth,  under  a hill  which  ftretches  fouthwards  in  the  plain  ; 

* Geo.  sin.  13.  f Jofcpl.n  De  LcUo  JluUko,  ii,  37.  } Romai figniiie* pomegrauUet  in  Arabic. 
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he  rode  towards  the  place,  but  could  fee  nobody,  on  which  he  returned  ; foon  after, 
they  faid  they  faw  about  ten  men  riding  fwiftly  towards  us,  and  as  many  coming  full 
fpced  down  the  hill ; my  fervant  faid  the  fame,  though  I did  not  fee  them,  which 
poflibly  might  be  owing  to  the  height  of  the  Handing  corn,  for  the  com  was  not  then 
cut:  a panic  feized  us  all,  not  without  reafon,  if  they  were  fo  numerous,  and  we 
rode  as  fall  as  poffibly  we  could  until  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  that  leads  up  to 
Sephoury. 

'We  alcended  the  high  hill  on  which  the  antient  city  of  Sephor  or  Sephoris  Hood, 
the  flrongeft  of  all  this  country ; it  w as  made  the  capital  of  Galilee  ; an  honour  which 
before  was  enjoyed  by  Tiberias.  This  place  was  alfo  called  Diocafarea.  One  of  the 
five  judicatures  of  Palelline  was  held  at  it ; the  others  being  at  Jerufalem,  Jericho, 
Gadara,  and  A math  us.  This  town  was  fortified  by  Herod,  but  upon  fomc  infurreftion 
of  the  Jews  it  was  dedroyed  in  the  time  of  Conftantius.  There  is  a cadle  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  with  a fine  tower  of  hewn  flone ; and  near  half  a mile  below  it  is  the  village 
cf  .Sephoury,  called  by  the  Chriflians  Saint  Anna,  becaufe  they  have  a tradition,  that 
Joachim  and  Anna,  the  parents  of  the  bleffed  virgin,  lived  here,  and  that  their  houfe 
was  on  the  fpot  where  there  are  ruins  of  a church,  with  fome  fragments  of  pillars  of 
grey  granite  about  it.  Here  the  Greeks  have  a fmall  chapel,  and  there  are  feveral 
broken  (lone  coffins  about  the  village. 

As  it  was  not  thought  fafe  to  go  further,  the  Greek  pried  invited  us  to  his  houfe  j 
but  it  was  proper  we  (hould  be  wtth  the  ffieik,  who  made  us  a fire  in  a ruined  Mocot, 
and  fent  us  boiled  milk,  eggs,  and  coffee,  and  w'e  were  obliged  to  lodge  in  a very 
bad  place.  ' 

The  next  morning,  the  ninth,  we  fet  out  for  Nazareth : About  a mile  to  the  foutli 
cad  is  the  fine  fountain  of  Sephoury,  which  probably  is  the  fountain  of  this  name, 
where  the  kings  of  Jerufalem,  during  the  holy  war,  encamped  their  armies,  on 
account  of  the  great  plenty  of  water  and  herbage  that  there  is  about  this  place ; and  it 
is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  fiege  of  Acre.  We  went  through 
a ftnall  plain  or  valley  which  dretches  to  the  north  ead,  and  faw  a place  called  Reineh  : 
we  afeended  a hill,  and  foon  after  came  into  the  high  road  to  Nazareth,  from  the 
north ; and  turning  to  the  fouth,  wc  went  down  a rocky  hill  to  Nazareth,  which  is 
fituared  on  the  ead  fide  of  a low  ridge  of  hills  that  run  to  the  fouth ; there  being  another 
to  the  ead  of  it  in  the  fame  direction,  and  a very  narrow  valley  between  them ; all  the 
hills  are  of  a foft  white  done. 

The  Latin  fathers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  have  a large  well  built  convent  and  church 
here,  where  I abode  during  my  day  in  this  place.  Near  the  prefenr  church  are  fome 
remains  of  a much  larger,  which  feems  by  the  architefture  to  be  of  the  time  of  the 
emprefs  Helena ; for  there  remain  feveral  capitals,  and  bafes  of  pillars,  and  other  pieces 
of  antient  work,  in  a tolerable  good  tade ; and  over  a door  there  is  an  old  alt-relief  of 
Judith  cutting  off  the  head  of  Holofernes.  The  church  is  faid  to  be  built  over  the 
place  where  the  houfe  of  Jofeph  and  Mary  dood,  and  they  Ihew  the  fpot,  from  which, 
they  fay,  the  holy  houfe  of  Loretto  was  removed ; there  is  a defeent  to  it  by  deps,  and 
within  it  there  is  a grot  cut  out  of  the  foft  rock,  to  which,  it  is  faid,  the  houfe  adjoined, 
fo  that  the  grotto  was  part  of  their  habitation.  The  great  church  built  over  the  houfe 
of  Jofeph  is  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  feventh  and  twelfth  century.  To  the  north 
of  the  convent  are  ruins  of  a fmall  church,  which,  it  is  faid,  was  on  the  fpot  where 
Jofeph  had  his  houfe,  probably  apart  from  the  women,  according  to  the  eafteni  cudom, 
where  they  fuppofe  he  exercifed  his  trade : to  the  wed  of  this  there  is  a fmall  arched 
building,  which,  they  lay,  is  the  fynagogue  where  Chriit  explained  the  text  of  Ifaiah 
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concerning  himlclf,  by  which  he  gave  fuch  great  offence  to  his  countrymen  *.  And 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  hill  to  the  weft,  they  (hew  a large  rock  in  a quarry,  on  which 
the)'  affirm  that  Chrift  eat  with  his  difciples. 

About  a furlong  to  the  north  of  the  village  is  a fountain,  over  which  there  is  an  arch 
turned  ; it  runs  into  a beautiful  marble  vafe,  that  feems  to  have  been  a toujb.  Beyond 
it  is  a Greek  church  under  ground,  where  the  Greeks  fay,  the  angelGabriel  firft 
fainted  the  bleffcd  virgin ; there  is  a fountain  in  it,  and  formerly  there  was  a church 
built  over  it  f. 

We  went  two  miles  fouth  to  the  mountain  of  the  precipice,  winding  round  to  a part 
of  the  valley,  which  is  very  narrow,  having  high  hills  on  each  fide  of  it.  To  the  weft 
is  the  mountain  of  the  precipice,  which  is  towards  the  fouth  end  of  a fteep  and  rocky 
ridge  of  hills.  We  afeended  about  a quarter  of  the  way  up  the  hill,  where  there  is  an 
altar  cut  in  the  rock,  with  an  arch  over  it,  and  fome  remains  of  a Mofaic  pavement ; 
there  are  two  ciftems  near  it ; the  monks  come  here  fometimes  to  celebrate  mafs. 
About  forty  feet  higher  is  the  place  from  which,  they  fay,  the  Jews  would  have 
thrown  our  Saviour  down* . There  are  two  high  ftones  at  the  edge  of  the  rock,  like 
a parapet  wall,  where  they  (hew,  what  they  fay  are  the  prints  of  Chrift’s  hands  and 
feet,  when  he  refilled  the  violence  they  ufed  againft  him.  Wc  afeended  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  which  is  fo  covered  with  great  loofe  pieces  of  rock,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
defeend  into  the  valley  to  the  north  eaft,  in  which  we  returned  ; and  winding  round  in 
the  vale  to  the  weft,  came  to  Beer-Emir  [The  Well  of  the  Prince],  where  I law  an 
ancient  marble  coffin,  adorned  with  a relief  of  three  feftoons. 

We  went  up  the  hill  on  the  fouth,  to  a village  called  Jaffa,  which  is  to  the  weft  of 
the  precipice.  Beyond  the  village  there  is  an  altar  to  St.  John  the  Evangetift,  where,, 
they  fay,  the  houfe  of  Zebedee  flood,  who  was  the  father  of  James  and  John,  and 
here  the  monks  celebrate  on  St.  John’s  day.  From  this  place  1 had  a fine  anew  of  the 
weft  part  of  the  vale  of  Efdraelon,  which  extends  to  Mount  Carmel.  The  flieik  of 
the  village  entertained  us  with  fried  eggs,  four  nu'lk,  and  coffee.  We  returned  by 
the  Prince’s  Well,  and  going  near  a mile  further  towards  Nazareth,  we  afeended  a 
hill  to  the  eaft,  on  which  there  are  the  ruins  of  a church,  called  Our  Lady  of  Fear, 
becaufe,  they  fay,  the  bleffed  Virgin  followed  Chrift  fo  far,  when  they  were  leading 
him  away,  to  throw  him  down  the  precipice. 

On  the  taith,  we  left  Nazareth,  very  early  in  the  morning,  to  go  eaftward  to  Mount 
Tabor,  called  by  the  people  Jebel  Tour  ; and  travelling  two  hours  between  low  hills,  we 
came  into  the  plain  of  Efdraelon ; the  mount  is  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  andabout  two  leagues 
diftant  from  Nazareth  ; it  is  one  of  the  fmeft  hills  I ever  beheld,  being  a rich  foil,  that 
produces  excellent  herbage,  and  is  molt  beautifully  adorned  with  groves  and  clumps  of 
trees.  The  afeent  is  fo  eafy,  that  we  rode  up  the  north  fide  by  a winding  road.  Some 
authors  mention  it  as  near  four  miles  high,  others  as  about  two ; the  latter  may  be  true,  as 
to  the  winding  afeent  up  the  hill  j this  mountain  is  fi mated  in  the  great  plain  of  Eldrae- 
lon  ; the  top  of  it,  which  is  about  half  a mile  long,  and  neat  a quarter  of  a mile  broad,, 
is  encompalied  with  a wall,  which  Jofephus  built  in  forty  days ; there  was  alfo  a wall 
along  the  middle  of  it,  which  divided  the  fouth  part,  on  which  the  city  Hood,  from  the 
north  part,  which  is  lower,  and  is  called  the  Meidan,  or  place,  being  probably  ufed 
for  exercifes  when  there  was  a city  here,  which  Jofephus  mentions  by  the  name  of 
Ataburion  ; within  the  outer  wall,  on  the  north  fide,  are  feveraldcep  foffes,  out  of  which, 
it  is  probable,  the  ftones  were  dug  to  build  the  walls  ; and  thefe  foffes  feem  to  have  an- 

* St.  Luke,  it.  f See  RcLnd,  under  Nuarclb.  t Luke,  it.  29- 
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fwered  the  end  of  cifterm,  to  preferve  the  ran  water,  and  were  alfo  fome  defence  to 
the  city.  There  are  likewife  a great  number  of  cifterns  under  ground,  for  preferving 
the  rain  water ; to  the  fouth,  where  the  afeent  to  the  hill,  or  approach  to  the  walls 
was  moll  eafy,  there  are  foffes  cut  on  the  outfide  to  render  the  accefs  more  difficult. 
Some  of  the  gates  alfo  of  the  city  remain,  as  Babel  Houah  [The  Gate  of  the  WindsJ 
to  the  well,  and  Babel-Kubbe  I The  Arched  Gate],  which  is  a fmall  one  to  the  fouth. 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  took  the  fortrefs  on  the  top  of  this  hill ; Vefpafian  alfo 
got  polfellion  of  it,  and,  after  that,  Jofephus  fortified  it  with  llrong  walls ; but  what 
has  made  it  more  famous  than  any  thing  elfe,  is  the  common  opinion  from  the  tune 
of  St.  Jerom,  that  the  transfiguration  of  our  Saviour  was  on  this  mountain,  when  Mofes 
and  Elias  appeared  as  talking  to  him  in  the  prefence  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  *. 

On  the  eail  part  of  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  a llrong  caltle,  and  within  the  pre- 
cinct of  it  is  the  grot,  in  which  there  are  three  altars,  in  memory  of  the  three  taber- 
nacles, which  St.  Peter  propofed  to  build  ; and  where  the  Latin  fathers  always  celebrate 
on  the  day  of  the  transfiguration.  It  is  faid,  there  was  a magnificent  church  built  here 
by  St.  Helena,  which  was  a cathedral  when  this  town  was  made  a bilhop’s  fee.  Some 
late  authors  have  thought,  that  this  was  not  tlje  place  of  the  transfiguration ; 
Taut  as  the  tradition  has  been  fo  univerfal,  their  opinion  is  generally  exploded.  There 
was  formerly  a convent  of  Benedidine  monks  here ; and  on  another  part  of  the  hill 
a monallery  of  Bafilians,  where  the  Greek*  have  an  alrar,  and  perform  their  divine 
fervice  on  the  fellival  of  the  transfiguration ; on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  they  ibew  a 
church  in  a grot,  where,  they  fay,  Chrift  charged  his  difciples  not  to  tell  what  things 
they  had  feen  till  he  was  glorified. 

Mount  Tabor  is  not  only  a moll  beautiful  hill  in  itfelf,  but  alfo  commands  a very 
glorious  profped,  efpecially  of  many  places  famous  in  facred  writ ; as,  to  the  fouth, 
of  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  and  the  hills  of  Engaddi ; to  the  eall,  what  they  call 
the  hill  of  Hermon,  and,  at  the  foot  of  it,  Nain  and  Endor,  and,  north  eall  of  that, 
the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  fo  fatal  to  the  family  of  Saul.  As  to  Hermon,  a mountain 
of  that  name  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerom  | in  this  part ; but  it  may  be  very  much  doubted, 
whether  this  is  really  the  hill  that  is  meant  in  feripture,  for  the  reafons  l lhall  hereafter 
give.  At  the  fouth-wcfl  corner  of  the  plain  one  fees  Mount  Carmel ; to  the  north,  the 
mount  on  which  our  Saviour  delivered  his  fermon  to  the  people,  and,  near  it,  the  place 
where  he  bleffcd,  and  miraculoufly  diflributed  the  loaves  to  the  multitudes.  The  fea 
of  Tiberias  is  likewife  feen  from  this  height ; and  to  the  north  well  of  it,  Sapet,  on 
a very  high  mountain ; to  the  north  of  which,  a much  higher  is  feen,  called  Gebel- 
Sheik,  which  feems  to  be  Hermon,  and  is  always  covered  with  fnow ; at  the  foot  of 
it  the  river  Jordan  rifes,  a little  more  than  a day’s  journey  diflant  from  Damafcus. 

At  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  to  the  well,  on  a rifing  ground,  there  is  a village 
called  Debourah,  probably  the  fame  that  is  mentioned  in  feripture  J on  the  borders  of 
the  tribes  of  Zabulon  and  Iflachar.  There  is  likewife  a ruined  church  at  that  place, 
where,  it  is  laid,  Chrill  left  the  reft  of  the  difciples  before  his  transfiguration.  Any 
one  who  examines  the  fourth  chapter  of  Judges,  may  fee  that  this  is  probably  the  fpot 
where  Barak  and  Deborah  met  at  Mount  Tabor  with  their  forces,  and  went  to  purlue 
Sifera  ; and,  on  this  account,  it  might  have  its  name  from  that  great  prophetefs,  who 
then  judged  and  governed  Ifrael ; for  Jofephus  5 relates,  that  Deborah  and  Barak  ga- 
thered the  army  together  at  this  mountain  ||. 

* Matt.  xsii.  Luke  ix.  Mark  ix.  | Epirtola  +4.  Paulx  ad  Marctllam.  t Juf.  aix.  1 a. 

texxi.  a8.  J Jofephus  Antiq.  vi.  5.  ||  Jofcph.  xix.  >a. 
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1 returned  from  Mount  Tabor,  going  to  the  fouth  through  tire  plain  of  Efdraelon, 
and  came  to  the  village  of  Zal,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  Tabor,  fituated  on  a 
rocky  ground,  rifingj  a little  above  the  plain ; near  it  there  are  many  fepulchres  cut 
in  tne  rock  j foine  of  them  are  like  Hone  coffins  above  ground  ; others  are  cut  into 
the  rock,  like  graves ; fome  of  them  having  Hone  covers  over  them  ; fo  that  formerly 
this  might  be  no  inconfiderable  place ; and  perhaps  it  was  Xalod  ^Saxjf]  mentioned 
by  Jofephus,  in  the  great  plain,  as  the  bounds  of  lower  Galilee  to  tne  fouth.  Turning 
weft,  I palTed  near  the  mountain  of  the  precipice  already  deferibed,  and  afeending  the 
hills  near  Jaffa,  returned  to  Nazareth. 

Chap.  XVII. — Of  Cana  in  Galilee,  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  Bethfaida,  the  town  and 
fea  of  Tiberias,  and  fame  places  near  them. 

I SET  out  from  Nazareth  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  May,  and  went  northward  to  Me- 
(hed,  which,  the  Turks  fay,  is  the  country  of  Jonah ; they  alfo  fhewed  me  a niche  in  a 
tnofque,  where  it  is  faid  his  fcpulchre  was.  St.  Jerom,  in  his  preface  to  the  book  of 
Jonah,  mentions  Geth,  two  miles  from  Saphorim,  in  the  way  to  Tiberias,  which  :s 
fuppofed  to  be  Gittah  Hepher,  mentioned  in  feripture  as  the  bounds  of  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon  j and  fays,  it  was  the  country  of  Jonah,  and  the  place  where  they  fhewed  his 
fepulchre  ; now  this  village  is  about  tnree  miles  from  Sepphoreh  ; fo  that  probably  the 
name  of  it  is  changed  ftnee  his  time.  ' But  there  are  fome  who  mention  Kirjath  Jea- 
rim,  or  Kirjath  Maura,  near  Azotus,  as  the  country  of  this  prophet  *.  Tne  fheik 
hearing  that  I belonged  to  the  Englifh  conful,  brought  us  a collation  of  fried  eggs, 
four  milk,  and  coffee. 

About  two  miles  further  is  Kepher  Kenna,  where  the  Latins  fay  our  Saviour 
wrought  his  firft  miracle  of  turning  water  into  wine,  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  f.  On 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  village  is  a fountain,  out  of  which,  they  fay,  the  water  was  taken 
that  was  turned  into  wine  ; and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  faid  to  have  been  his  houfe.  In  the  village  there  is  a large  ruined 
building,  the  walls  of  which  are  almoft  entire ; whether  it  was  a houfe  or  church  I 
could  not  well  judge  ; but  they  fay,  that  the  houfe  of  the  marriage  was  on  this  fpot ; 
near  it  is  a large  new  Greek  church  ; it  is  certain  this  flotation  fo  near  Nazareth,  makes  it 
very  probable,  that  it  was  the  place  where  this  miracle  was  wrought ; but  the  Greeks 
have  a tradition  that  it  was  at  Gana,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  plain  of  Zabulon,  about 
three  or  four  miles  north- weft  of  Sepphoreh  ; and  it  is  very  extraordinary  they  fhould 
allow,  that  the  water  was  carried  from  this  fountain,  which  is  at  the  diftance  of  four  or 
five  miles  from  it.  Whichever  was  the  place,  it  feemed  to  be  a matter  unfettled  about 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  when  a writer  J on  the  holy  land  endeavoured  to 
fix  it  here,  as  the  mod  probable  place,  though  Adrichomius  feems  to  give  fuch  a de- 
feription  of  it  from  fevcral  authors,  as  would  incline  to  think  that  it  was  the  other 
Kana.  About  three  miles  further  is  the  fpot  where  they  fay  the  difciples  plucked  the 
ears  of  corn,  as  they  went  through  the  fields  on  a fabbath  day  §. 

Twelve  miles  north  north  eaft  from  Nazareth,  we  came  to  the  mount  of  Beatitudes, 
where  our  Saviour  delivered  his  remarkable  fermon  || ; it  is  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Mount  Tabor.  From  the  plain  to  the  fouth  it  appears  like  a long  low  hill,  with  a 
mount  at  the  eaft  and  weft  end,  from  which  it  feems  to  have  the  name  of  Kern-el- 

* Epiphaniut  De  Titii  prophttarum,  p.  146.  -f  John  it  1 . J Quarefmiun,  I Malt,  xii  t. 

Mirk,  ii.  13.  Luke,  tri.  I.  H Mitt.tr. 

vol.  x.  3N  Hutin 
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Hutin  [The  horns  of  Ho  tin]  the  village  of  Hutin  being  under  it.  At  the  fir  ft  fight 
the  whole  hill  appears  to  be  rocky  and  uneven,  but  the  eaftern  mount  is  a level  furface 
covered  with  fine  herbage ; and  here,  they  fay,  it  was  that  thofe  bleffings  proceeded 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  ; the  mount  is  ninety  paces  long,  and 
fixty  wide.  About  the  middle  of  this  eaftern  mount  are  the  foundations  of  a fmall 
church  twenty-two  feet  fquare,  on  a ground  a little  elevated,  which  probably  is  the 
place  where  they  fuppofed  our  Saviour  was  when  he  fpake  to  his  difciples.  To  the  weft  of 
it  there  is  a ciftem  under  ground,  which  might  ferve  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  had  the  care 
of  the  church.  About  two  miles  to  the  eaft,  near  the  brow  of  this  high  ground  which 
runs  to  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  there  are  feveral  large  black  ftones ; two  of  them  ftand 
together,  and  are  larger  than  the  reft  ; and,  it  is  faid,  Chrift  blcfled  the  loaves  on 
them,  when  he  fed  the  five  thoufand,  whom  he  made  to  fit  down  on  the  grafs  *. 

The  hills  called  Kern-el-Hutin,  though  they  appear  low  to  the  fouth,  yet  are 
very  high  with  regard  to  the  plain  of  Hutin,  which  is  to  the  north  of  them  ; to  which 
I defeended,  and  went  to  the  village  of  Hutin,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
of  Beatitudes,  to  the  weft.  This  place  is  famous  for  fome  pleafant  gardens  of  lemon 
and  orange  trees ; and  here  the  Turks  have  a mofque,  to  which  they  pay  great  vene- 
ration, having,  as  they  fay,  a great  Iheik  buried  there,  whom  they  call  Scde  Khab, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  (as  a very  learned  Jew  aiTured  me),  is  Jethro,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Mofes. 

Two  miles  north  eaft  of  Hutin,  and  north  of  the  plain  of  Hutin,  is  a narrow  pafs 
called  Waad  Hymam  [The  valley  of  doves],  which  is  a defeent  between  two  rocky 
mountains  into  the  plain  of  Gennefareth,  which  is  weftward  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
fea  of  Tiberias.  Thefe  mountains  are  full  of  fepulchral  grots,  which  probably  belonged 
to  the  towns  and  villages  near ; on  the  north  fide  of  the  hill,  over  the  plain  of  Gen- 
nefareth, there  is  a fortrefs  cut  into  the  perpendicular  rock  a confiderable  height,  with 
a great  number  of  apartments  ; the  afeent  to  which  is  very  deep  ; it  is  faid  by  fome  to 
be  the  work,  or  at  lcaft  the  improvement  of  Feckerdine.  The  reafon  of  my  mentioning 
this  pafs  fo  particularly  is,  bccaufe  fouth  of  it  in  the  plain  of  Hutin,  and  about  two  miles 
weft  of  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  are  the  ruins  of  a town,  or  large  village,  which  is  now 
called  Baitfida,  and  mull  have  been  the  ancient  Bethfaida  of  Galilee,  fo  often  men- 
tioned in  the  gofpel.  I cannot  find  that  this  has  been  yet  thoroughly  fettled  by  any 
authors  ; and  the  writers  on  ancient  geography  finding  there  was  a Bethfaida  call  of 
the  fea  of  Tiberias,  or  of  Jordan,  in  Gaulonitis,  have  very  much  doubted  whether  there 
was  another  to  the  weft  of  that  fea,  and  confcquently  have  concluded,  that  our  Saviour 
fpokc  of  that  on  the  eaft  ; but  as  the  town  on  the  eaft  had  its  name  changed  to  Julias 
by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  before  our  Saviour  frequented  thofe  parts,  it  may  eafily  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  eaftern  place  was  never  intended,  but  always  this  town,  which  is  in 

* From  the  hill  Kern-el-Hutin,  I had  a view  of  the  country  round  about ; to  the  fouth  writ  I faw  Jebel- 
fejar,  extending  to  Scphor ; Elmiham  was  mentioned  to  the  fouth  of  it : I faw  the  tops  of  Carmel,  theu 
Jcbel  Turan,  near  the  plain  of  Zabuloa,  which  exteuds  to  Jcbel  Hutin.  Beginning  at  the  north  well, 
and  going  to  the  north  eall,  l faw  Jcbel  Igcrmiek,  alrout  which  they  named  to  me  thefe  places,  Sckenccn, 
Elbany,  Scjaour,  Nah,  Rameh,  Mogor,  Orady,  Trenon,  Kabrefiad  ; and  fin t her  call,  on  other  hills, 
Mcirom,  Token  on  a hill,  and  Nouefy  ; and  directly  north  of  Hutin  is  Saphet ; and  to  the  call  of  the  hill 
•n  which  that  city  ftands,  Kan  Tehar  and  Kan  Eminic  were  mentioned  ; and  to  the  north  of  the  fea  of  Ti- 
berias I faw  Jcbel  elbeik.  From  Mount  Tabor,  Ouadclrnedy  was  pointed  out  to  the  north  well  ; Kan- 
Jeuoa-Jcar,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  to  the  north,  from  which  that  part  of  the  plain  is  called  Zaal-El- 
Kanc  | Kuphm  and  Sept  were  mentioned  towards  the  north-call.  On  the  call  fide,  north  of  Gilbon,  they 
fhewed  Kouphrokameh,  Elkaharah,  Mcrfhah,  Ouad-Elbcrry,  Meador,  Eltiadely,  Rouncm,  Syren,  and  oft 
a hUl  Koukebcl-Houah,  and  the  river  Jaulouc  was  mentioned  j to  the  fouth  arc  Tiby,  Tamcrah,  Kou- 
profde-Mcfr,  and  Naourab,  near  Mount  Hcrmon. 
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Galilee ; and  though  it  be  two  miles  diftant  from  the  fea  or  lake,  yet  it  may  be  faid, 
without  any  impropriety,  to  be  by  the  fea  of  Tiberias  ; there  are  ruins  of  a large  ciftem, 
and  other  buildings  here,  and  particularly  great  remains  of  a church,  and  of  a very 
fine  worked  door  cafe  to  it  of  white  marble,  and  fome  columns. 

Three  miles  to  the  eaft  fouth  eaft  is  the  town  of  Tiberias,  fituated  on  the  fca  of  that 
name,  at  the  north  end  of  a narrow  plain,  that  runs  along  by  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  and 
extends  farther  fouth  by  the  river  Jordan,  being  about  half  a mile  broad.  The  town 
has  indifferent  walls  on  three  Tides,  on  the  fourth  it  is  open  to  the  lake,  and  is  three 
quarters  of  a mile  in  circumference,  being  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  and  half  a 
quarter  of  a mile  broad ; there  are  remains  of  a very  large  eaftle  in  it,  and  the  iheik 
has  lately  built  one  on  the  hill  north  of  it  ; excepting  that  it  is  encompafled  with  a wall, 
this  town  is  like  a village ; the  few  houfes  in  it  being  not  built  contiguous.  At  the 
north-eaft  comer  of  the  town  there  is  an  oblong  fquare  church,  arched  over,  and  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter ; it  is  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  and  laid  by  fome  to  be  on  the 
fpot  where  the  houfe  of  St.  Peter  was.  The  Latin  fathers  come  to  it  from  Nazareth 
every  year,  to  celebrate  on  the  day  of  his  feftival.  As  to  the  old  city,  faid  to  be  built 
by  Herod,  and  named  in  honour  of  Tiberias,  it  is  not  known,  whether  there  was  any 
town  here  before  that  time,  or  if  there  was,  what  name  it  bore ; though  fome  falfely 
think  the  town  of  Kenereth  was  here,  which  was  in  Napthali ; whereas  Tiberias  was 
in  the  tribe  of  Zabulon ; it  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  built  by  Tiberius  himfelf. 
The  town  extended  about  half  a mile  further  to  the  fouth  than  the  prefent  enclofure  ; 
where  there  are  a great  number  of  confufed  ruins,  and  I obferved,  that  the  fuburb# 
extended  ftill  further  fouth.  Near  the  prefent  town  there  are  ruins  of  a church,  and 
further  fome  figns  of  a large  fquare  building,  about  which  there  lie  feveral  pillars, 
which  might  be  the  houfe  of  the  government ; this  having  been  the  head  city  of  Ga- 
lilee, till  that  dignity  was  afterwards  conferred  on  Scpporeh,  as  above  mentioned.  Juf- 
tinian  repaired  tne  walls  of  the  old  city. 

When  Jerufalem  was  deftroyed,  the  Jewilh  rabbins  came  and  lived  here  till  the 
eleventh  century  ; and  at  this  time,  when  they  were  digging  for  (lone  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  town,  in  order  to  build  the  caftle,  they  found  a great  number  of  fepulchres  made 
under  ground,  in  which  they  faid,  the  Jews  were  buried  ; but  whether  they  are  of  fo 
great  antiquity,  or  no,  I will  not  venture  to  affirm  ; for  the  Jews  have  left  the  place  above 
eight  hundred  years.  Over  the  gate  way  that  leads  from  the  fheik’s  houfe  to  this  lake, 
there  is  one  fide  of  a ftone  coffin,  adorned  with  reliefs  ; it  has  a crown  of  flowers  in 
the  middle,  with  a bull,  or  fome  other  animal,  within  it  ; on  each  fide  of  it  there  is  a 
feftoon,  one  end  of  which  is  fupported  by  a fpread  eagle. 

There  are  hot  baths  a quarter  of  a mile  fouth  of  the  walls  of  old  Tiberias ; 1 
obferved  a red  fettlement  on  the  ftoncs ; the  waters  are  very  hot,  and  are  ufed  for 
bathing,  being  efleemed  good  for  all  forts  of  pains  and  tumors,  and,  they  fay,  even 
for  the  gout*.  Authors  commonly  give  this  place  the  name  of  Emmaus,  the  Hebrew 
word  for  baths ; but  it  is  now  called  by  the  Arabian  name  of  Hamam.  There  is  a 
building  over  the  fpring,  and  fome  conveniency  for  bathing.  I took  a bottle  of  thefe 
waters,  and  had  them  allayed  ; and  it  was  found,  that  they  bad  in  them  a conliderable 
quantity  of  grofs  fixed  vitriol,  fome  alum,  and  a mineral  fait. 

When  I came  near  Tiberias,  I fent  a man  before  with  a letter  from  the  conful  to 
the  Iheik,  who,  having  much  company  with  him,  ordered  his  fteward  to  entertain  me 

* Jordan!*  amrrs ubi  prima  convallium  fuit  occafio,  in  lacum  fe  fundi  t,  quern  p’ure*  Ccoefaram  vo- 

* -arreeuis  circumfcj  turn  oppidia—  — . b ocadeiite  Tibcr.adc  aqui§  caJiidi*  Lluui.  tlia.  Nut-  llijl. 
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»t  his  houfe,  and  provilions  were  fent  from  the  fheik’s  kitchen.  We  flipped  on  the  top 
of  the  houfe  for  coolnefs,  according  to  their  cuflom,  and  lodged  there  likewife  in 
a fort  of  clofet,  about  eight  feet  fquare,  of  wicker  work,  plaiftered  round  towards 
the  bottom,  but  without  any  doors ; each  perfon  having  his  cell : they  drive  their 
cattle  within  the  walls  every  night,  left  they  fhould  be  ftolen,  fo  that  the  place  abounds 
with  vermin  ; and  as  they  have  a great  number  of  afTes,  as  well  as  other  cattle,  we 
were  frequently  difturbed  with  their  noife.  We  dined  there  the  next  day,  and  went 
on  the  lake  in  a boat,  which  they  keep  in  order  to  bring  wood  from  the  other  fide. 
We  diverted  ourfelves  by  filhing  with  calling-nets,  which  they  ufe  here ; and  they  Hand 
on  a rock,  or  on  the  (hore,  and  throw  whenever  they  lee  the  filh.  I waited  on 
the  fheik  to  defire  two  men  to  accompany  me  to  Saphet. 

When  I was  at  Tiberias  they  were  very  bufy  in  making  a fort  on  the  height  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  and  in  ftrengthening  the  old  walls  with  buttrefles  on  tne  infide, 
the  Iheik  having  a difpute  with  the  pafha  of  Damafcus  ; who  after  this  took  his  brother 
in  a fkirmilh,  and  caufed  him  to  be  publickly  hanged  in  that  city ; but  the  pafha 
being  foon  after  removed,  they  were  freed  from  their  apprehenfions  on  that  account. 
They  have  often  had  difputes  with  the  pafhas  of  Damafcus,  who  have  come  and  planted 
■their  cannon  againft  their  city,  and  fometimes  have  beat  down  part  of  their  walls,  but 
were  never  able  to  take  it. 

The  fea  of  Tiberias  is  a very  fine  lake ; the  mountains  on  the  call  come  clofe  to  it ; 
the  country  on. that  fide  has  not  a very  agreeable  afpedl : to  the  weft  of  it  is  the  plain 
of  Tiberias,  the  high  ground  of  the  plain  of  Hutin,  the  plain  of  Gennefareth,  and  the 
foot  of  thofe  hills  by  which  one  afcends  to  the  high  mountain  of  Saphet ; to  the  north 
and  fouth  it  is  a plain  country.  Jofephus  computes  it  to  be  eighteen  miles  long,  and 
five  broad,  though  I think  it  is  not  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  long  j it  is  reckoned 
to  be  about  feventy  five  miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  water  is  efteemed  very 
good,  and  abounds  much  in  filh,  and  has  crabs  in  it,  as  there  are  in  mod  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Afia.  A learned  Jew,  with  whom  I difcourfed  at  Saphet,  lamented  that 
he  could  not  have  an  opportunity,  when  he  was  at  Tiberias,  to  go  in  a boat  to  fee 
the  well  of  Miriam  in  this  lake,  which,  he  faid,  according  to  their  Talmudical  writers, 
was  fixed  in  this  fea,  after  it  had  accompanied  the  children  of  Ifrael  through  the  wilder- 
nefs,  and  that  the  water  of  it  might  be  feen  continually  rifing  up. 

As  Chrift  lived  at  Capernaum  on  this  fea,  there  were  many  very  remarkable  things 
done  by  him  in  and  about  this  lake.  There  is  nothing  known  of  the  places  mentioned  m 
fcripture  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it. 

I went  along  the  weft  fide  of  the  lake  to  the  fouth  end  of  it,  which  is  four  miles 
from  Tiberias,  and  came  to  the  place  where  the  lake  empties  itfelf  into  Jordan  ; it  is 
very  narrow  there,  being  not  above  two  miles  broad,  and  the  channel  of  the  river  is 
rather  nearer  to  the  weft  fide.  Jordan  firft  runs  fouth  for  about  a furlong,  and  then 
turns  weft  for  about  half  a mile : in  this  fpace,  between  the  river  and  the  lake,  there 
is  a rifing  ground,  called  Il-Carak,  which  feems  to  have  been  improved  into  a fortifi- 
cation ; and  on  the  weft  fide  of  it  are  fome  figns  of  buildings,  where  there  is  a very 
long  bridge,  or  caufeway,  built  with  arches  over  a marfhy  ground,  under  which  the 
water  flows  into  Jordan,  when  the  lake  is  high,  making  the  fide  of  the  above  mentioned 
town  or  fortrefe  an  ifland  ; by  cutting  a channel  here,  they  might  always  have  a 
flream,  which  would  make  it  a very  llrong  place,  even  at  this  time,  as  it  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  ordinary  cannon  from  the  weftern  hills,  except  from  a fmall  height  in 
the  plain,  which  formerly  might  add  to  its  ftrength,  by  defending  the  pals,  there 
being  on  it  fome  marks  of  an  anticnt  building.  I find  the  old  geographers  place 
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Sennabris  here,  becaufe  it  is  mentioned  by  Jofephus  to  be  thirty  ftadia  from  Tiberias, 
in  the  way  to  Scythopolis  ; it  is  a place  very  little  frequented.  On  the  other  fide  of 
Jordan,  I faw  very  large  herds  of  wild  boars,  and  feveral  of  them  on  the  fame  fide 
lying  among  the  reeds  by  the  fea.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  fea,  towards  this  end,  is  a 
narrow  plain,  where  fome  geographers  place  Hippos,  mentioned  as  thirty  ftadia  from 
Tiberias ; I was  allured,  that  a river  runs  through  that  plain,  from  a narrow  vale 
between  the  hills,  and  continuing  its  courfe  on  the  eafl  fide  of  Jordan,  falls  into  it  four 
hours,  that  is,  eight  or  ten  miles,  to  the  fouth  of  the  lake,  below  which  there  is  a 
bridge  over  the  river,  probably  where  the  antient  Scythopolis  Hood ; this  river  is 
called  Sheriet  Moufeh  [the  Jordan  of  MofesJ,  and  I was  informed,  that  it  is  as  large  as 
the  river  Jordan,  when  the  waters  are  high,  and  that  it  rifes  at  the  di (lance  of  three 
days  journey  in  the  country  of  Tauran.  This  feems  to  be  the  river  Hieromiace,  that 
ran  by  Gadara*,  which  was  a town  feven  miles  and  a half  dillant  from  Tiberias;  it 
is  thought  to  be  Jarmuth  of  the  Talmudilts ; and  may  be  Jabbok,  the  northern  bounds 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Amorrhites,  as  Amon  bounded  it  to  the  fouth  : it  confided  of 
the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben  ; as  the  countries  north  of  it,  which  were  Galaad  and 
the  kingdom  of  Balhan,  contained  the  half  tribe  of  ManafTeh  beyond  Jordan ; and  in 
cafe  this  is  Jabbok,  it  is  that  river  over  which  Jacob  went  when  he  had  wreftled  with  the 
angel,  near  which  he  met  his  brother  Efau. 

Chap.  XVIII. — Of  Magdola,  Capernaum,  Taricbaa,  the  water t of  Merom,  the 
rife  of  the  river  Jordan,  Cafarea  Philippi,  and  Mount  Herman. 

WE  fet  out  to  the  north  from  Tiberias,  and  the  firft  place  we  came  to  was  Magdola, 
which  Is  at  the  fouth  eaft  comer  of  the  plain  of  Gennefareth  on  the  fea  ; where  there  are 
confiderable  remains  of  a very  indifferent  caftle:  this  does  not  feem  to  be  Magdola, 
mentioned  in  feripture,  becaufe  that  is  fpoken  of  with  Dalmanutha,  which  was  to  the 
eaft  of  the  fea.  This  plain,  which  is  a fine  fpot,  muft  be  what  Jofephus  calls  the 
country'  of  Gennefareth,  which  he  deferibes  as  thirty  ftadia  broad  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  twenty  deep,  that  is  from  the  Vale  of  doves  to  the  fea,  which  appears  to  be 
very  juft.  This  plain  is  a very  fertile  fpot  of  ground,  but  1 could  not  find  that  they  have 
ripe  fruits  in  it  all  the  year,  as  fome  have  affirmed,  excepting  a little  fort  of  apple, 
which  is  not  difagreeable,  and,  if  I do  not  miftake,  is  the  Nabbok ; it  grows  on  a 
thorny  tree,  and  they  fay,  that  they  ripen  at  all  feafons.  About  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  or  rather  towards  the  north  fide,  there  is  a very  fine  fountain  about  one  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  enclofed  with  a circular  wall  fix  feet  high,  on  which  account  it  is 
called  the  round  fountain  ; it  runs  off  in  a dream  through  the  plain  into  the  lake, 
and  is  probably . the  fountain  mentioned  by  Jofephus,  by  the  name  of  Cefaina,  as 
watering  this  plain.  The  water  feems  to  be  that  which  was  called  the  fpring  of  Caper- 
naum, from  which  one  may  fuppofe,  that  Capernaum  was  at  the  lake  where  this  rivulet 
falls  into  it. 

Capernaum  is  mentioned  as  on  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Napthali ; thefe  tribes 
were  probably  divided  by  the  brook  I,emon,  which  having  paffed  the  vale  of  Lemon, 
that  is  weft  of  the  vale  of  Hutin,  runs  through  the  Vale  of  doves,  and  then  goes 
through  the  plain  of  Gennefareth  to  the  fouth  of  the  fpring,  and  falls  into  this  lake. 
As  our  Saviour  lived  at  Capernaum,  after  he  was  ill  treated  by  the  people  of  Naza- 
reth, and  had  heard  that  John  was  imprilbned  f,  which  was  about  the  time  tnat  he 

* Gadin  Hieromittcpratcrfluentc.  PBn.Not.Hj/l  r.i8.  t Matt.  i».  13.  Luke,  iv.  ji. 
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altered  on  his  minidry,  fo  this  place  is  very  often 'mentioned  in  fcripture.  Here  he 
frequently  taught  in  the  fynagogue,  and  by  the  lea  fide  • : Many  likewife  of  his  molt 
remarkable  miracles  were  done  in  this  place;  as  the  paralytic  was  healed  here,  who 
was  let  down  from  the  top  of  the  houfe  t ; here  he  alfo  reitored  two  men  to  their 
fight,  and  cured  one  who  was  poflefled  of  a devil ; he  healed  likewife  the  centurion’s 
fervant,  only  by  fpeaking  a word  J ; and  raifed  from  the  dead  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
the  cliief  man  of  the  fynagogue  §.  They  now  commonly  (hew  another  place  for 
Capernaum,  called  Telhoue,  at  the  eaftern  foot  of  the  hills  which  are  north  of  the 
plain  of  Gennefarcth  ; where  I faw  ruins  of  a fmall  church  of  white  marble,  with  fome 
remains  of  pilafters  about  it ; the  ruins  extend  confiderably  to  the  north  along  die 
lake,  and  I could  plainly  obferve  a round  port  for  fmall  boats,  fo  that  this,  without 
doubt,  was  the  antient  Tarichea,  which  Jofephus  |j  defcribes  as  fituated  under  die 
hills  like  Tiberias,  in  which  particular  it  very  much  refembles  it,  but  feems  to  be 
farther  didant  from  Tiberias  than  thirty  ftadia;  it  had  its  name  from  being  the  place 
where  they  chiefly  falted  the  filh  of  the  lake*".  The  ruins  extend  along  the  fliore  for 
two  or  three  miles ; it  was  fortified  with  a wall  by  Jofephus,  on  the  parts  that  do 
not  lie  on  the  fea  ; and  I faw  ligns  of  a wall  to  the  well  of  the  ruins.  Jofephus  * * 
gives  a particular  account  of  the  manner  of  taking  this  city  by  Titus,  and  of  a fight 
on  the  water  with  the  inhabitants,  who  cfcaped  in  boats. 

I enquired  for  Chorazin,  but  could  find  nothing  like  the  name,  except  at  a village 
called  Gerafi,  which  is  among  the  hills,  well  of  the  fuppofed  ruins  of  Tarichea ; 
though  fome  think,  that  it  was  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  lake,  over  againd  Capernaum. 
Oppofite  to  Tarichea  was  Gamala,  a (Irong  place,  famous  in  the  hidory  of  Jofephus. 

I went  to  the  north  end  of  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  where  the  river  Jordan  falls  into 
it,  after  it  has  taken  its  courfe  for  near  two  miles  through  a fine  plain : On  the  call 
fide  of  it,  at  its  entrance  into  that  plain,  is  a hill,  on  which  there  feemed  to  be  fome 
ruins ; it  is  called  Telouy,  and  feems  to  be  a corruption  from  Julias,  which  was  the 
ancient  Rethfaida  in  the  Gaulonitis,  and  mud  have  been  about  this  place ; there  being 
another  Julias  in  Perara,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  lake,  which  before  was  called  Beth- 
arampta ; both  having  their  names  changed  to  that  of  Julias,  in  compliment  to  Augudus’s 
daughter. 

From  the  lake  Samachonitis  or  the  waters  of  Merom,  to  this  place,  the  river  Jordan 
runs  about  ten  miles ; it  pafles  between  the  hills  over  the  rocks  with  a great  noife, 
except  for  the  two  firit  and  two  lad  miles ; and  the  dream  is  almoft  hid  by  the  (hady 
trees,  which  are  chiefly  of  the  plantanus  kind,  that  grow  on  each  fide  of  it,  and 
make  it  a mod  delightful  view.  1 took  this  road  in  my  return  from  Saphet,  but  (hall 
give  an  account  of  it  here.  About  four  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  fide  of  the  wellern 
hill,  is  a mount,  on  which  I faw  fome  ruins,  but  could  not  judge  whether  they  were 
of  any  great  antiquity.  Some  writers  of  the  Holy  Land  fpeak  of  Lakum  -about  this 
place,  I fuppofe,  becaufe  it  is,  in  Jofhua,  as  the  bounds  of  the  tribe  of  Napthali,  and 
is  alfo  fpoken  of  as  on  the  river  Jordan  : they  place  likewife  about  this  part  of  the  river, 
Jabneel  and  Thelia.  A mile  and  a half  to  the  fouth  of  the  lake  Samachonitis,  there 
is  a bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  river  Jordan,  which  is  called  Gefer-benet-Jacob 
[Jacob’s  bridge],  becaufe,  as  it  is  faid,  Jacob  palled  over  here,  when  he  returned  from 
Padan-Aram.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  bridge,  there  is  a large  Kane,  where  they  lay 
the  fecond  night  from  Damafcus,  it  being  the  high  road  from  that  city  to  Jerufalem  : 

• Mitt- xiiu  I-  Mark, i. it.  is. 33-  f Matt. is.  1.  Luke,  y.  18.  Mark,  ii.  1. 

3 Matt.viii.y.  Lukc,rii.t.  § Marktv.?r.  Luke,  viii.  41.  j]  Jofephus  De  hello  Jud.iii. 9. 

€ From  the  Greek  word  r»  pickling,  or  kilting.  **  Jufcphus  0c  hello  Jud.iii.  9. 
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On  the  eaftem  fide  of  the  bridge,  Baldouin,  the  fourth  king  of  Jerufalem,  built  a 
fortrefs  againft  the  Saracens  on  a rifmg  ground,  probably  on  this  very  fpot.  I went 
over  this  bridge  into  that  country  that  was  called  Gaulonitis,  which  was  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bafhan,  and  afterwards  made  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh  beyond  Jordan. 
In  this  country,  to  the  eaft  of  the  bridge,  they  mentioned  two  places ; one  is  called 
Edouern,  and  the  other  Zoar. 

A fmall  mile  below  the  bridge,  there  is  an  oblong  fquare  hill,  which  feems  to  have 
been  made  by  art ; round  the  fummit  of  it  are  the  foundations  of  a ftrong  wall ; 
and  at  the  fouth  end,  and  on  the  eall  fide,  I faw  the  remains  of  two  very  handfome 
gates  of  hewn  ftone,  with  round  turrets  at  the  corners : at  the  north  end  there  is 
a great  heap  of  ruins,  probably  of  a callle ; the  whole  is  about  half  a mile  in  circum- 
ference ; there  are  fomc  figns  of  a fuburbs,  to  the  fouth,  on  a lower  ground,  which 
feems  to  have  been  fortified.  This  place  is  now  called  Kaifar-aterah,  or  Gefer-aterah, 
and  it  feems  to  have  been  an  improvement  of  the  Romans ; but  what  place  it  could 
be,  I cannot  conjecture,  unlefs  it  was  Thelia.  A mile  above  the  bridge  is  a mineral 
water,  which  feeraed  to  be  of  fulphur  and  iron  ; it  is  walled  in,  as  if  it  had  been  for- 
merly frequented.  About  half  way  between  this  place  and  the  lake  Samachonitis, 
is  a little  hill  with  ruins  on  it,  which  they  now  call  the  town  of  Jacob ; fome,  by  con- 
jecture, place  llarolheth  here,  which  was  the  city  of  Sifera,  general  of  Jabin  king  of 
Hazor,  being  in  the  tribe  of  Napthali,  and  on  this  lake. 

We  came  to  the  lake  Samachonitis,  called  in  fcripture  the  waters  of  Mcrom,  and 
at  this  time  Bahr-el-Houly  ; it  is  mentioned  by  the  antients  as  a hundred  and  twenty 
itadia,  or  fifteen  miles  front  Julias,  though  I think,  it  cannot  be  above  ten  or  twelve 
miles  at  the  moll ; it  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  an  uneven  country,  which  extends 
above  five  miles  well  to  the  mountains  of  Napthali : Jofephus  fays  the  lake  was  feven 
miles  long,  but  it  is  not  above  two  miles  broad,  except  at  the  north  end,  where  it  may 
be  about  four ; the  waters  are  muddy,  and  efteemed  unwholefome,  having  fomething 
of  the  nature  of  the  water  of  a morafs,  which  is  partly  caufed  by  their  ilopping  the 
brooks  on  the  weft  fide,  in  order  to  water  the  country  ; fo  that  the  water  pafies  through 
the  earth  into  this  lake  ; it  is  alfo  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  muddinefs  of  its  bed. 
After  the  fnows  are  melted,  and  the  waters  fallen,  it  is  only  a marlh,  through  which 
the  river  Jordan  runs.  The  waters,  by  palfing  through  the  rocky  bed  towards  the 
fea  of  Tiberias,  fettle,  purify,  and  become  very  wholefome.  I obferved  two  rifmg 
grounds  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  and  a third  towards  the  north  weft  comer,  on  which 
probably  were  fome  of  thofe  ancient  towns  mentioned  on  this  lake,  particularly 
Saanaim,  placed  by  fome  geographers  here  ; it  was  in  this  country,  and  at  thefe  waters, 
that  Jolhua  fmote  Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  and  all  his  allies. 

From  the  waters  of  Merom,  we  faw  very  plainly  Jebel-Sheik  ; at  the  foot  of  it  the 
river  Jordan  rifes,  which  is  called  in  Arabic,  Shriaah.  Antiently  it  was  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  Jordan  rofe  north  weft  ofPaneas,  afterwards  called  Cariarea  Philippi; 
until  Philip  the  tetrarch  made  an  experiment,  which  proved,  that  it  rofe  out  of  the  lake 
Phiala,  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  eaft  of  that  city  *,  and  is  now  computed  to  be 
about  four  hours  diftant  from  it.  This  difeovery  was  made  by  throwing  ((raw  into  the 
lake,  which  appeared  at  the  place  where  the  river  comes  out  near  Paneas  t ; the  river 
might  alfo  be  enlarged  by  other  fprings.  I cannot  certainly  find  how  far  the  city 
Paneas  was  from  the  lake  Samachonitis,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  been  very  near  it  }• 

* Jofephus  De  bcllo  Judaico,  iii.  9.  f Ibid. 

$ It  is  foroewhere  mentioned,  if  I do  not  miftake,  that  it  was  a hundred  iUdia  from  Cxfarca  PhSKppi 
to  Sepbama,  weft  of  Jordan,  where  it  falls  into  the  lake  Samachonitis. 
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The  fite  of  Cxfarea  Philippi  is  now  called  by  the  ancient  name  Paneas  : it  was  diftin- 
guilhed  from  CaTarea  at  the  fea,  by  the  name  of  Philip  the  tetrarch,  who  improved 
this  city,  and  called  it  Ctefarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius.  St.  Jerom  mentions  a village 
called  Dan,  four  miles  from  this  place,  though  the  general  opinion  has  been,  that  this 
is  the  ancient  Dan ; and  if  fo,  it  muft  have  been  Lefliem  *,  or  Lailh  f,  taken  by  the 
children  of  Dan.  The  Jews  fay,  Dan  was  buried  at  that  village,  and  call  the  place 
Hedjeoua. 

The  hill  called  Jebel-Sheik  which  is  over  this  place,  had  antiently  thenameofPanius, 
from  which  the  city  and  country  was  called;  and  though  fonie  think  that  this  name 
was  derived  from  Dan,  yet  there  are  others  of  opinion,  that  it  was  from  the  worlhip 
of  Pan,  their  having  been  a temple  on  the  top  of  it,  fuppofed  to  be  dedicated  to  that 
deity.  This  hill  is  called  in  feripture  mount  Hermon,  and  is  mentioned  as  the 
northern  bounds  of  the  land  of  Ifrael  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan,  and  as  part  of  the 
polfetlion  of  Gad  and  Reuben  J,  as  over  the  valley  of  Libanon  §,  and  as  the  bounds 
of  the  country  of  the  Hivites  in  mount  Libanon,  that  extended  from  Baal-Hermon  to 
Hamath  ][,  which  name  of  Baal  feenrs  to  refer  to  the  heathen  worlhip  that  was  carried 
on  here ; perhaps  to  the  fame  deity  that  was  adored  at  Baal-beck,  which  is  not  a great 
way  from  the  foot  of  it,  and  probably  in  that  very  valley  of  Libanon,  which  is  faid  to 
be  under  this  hill  ^[.  The  description  alfo  of  Hermon,  as  a mountain  of  fnow,  agrees 
with  its  prefent  appearance,  being  always  covered  with  it ; and  interpreters  of  feripture 
have  called  it,  The  mountain  of  fnow**.  The  Targum  alfo  calls  mount  Hor,  a hill 
of  fnow  ; which  is  mentioned  as  the  northern  bounds  of  the  country  given  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Ifrael  ff ; fo  that  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Hor  is  the  fame  as  Hermon.  But 
a great  difficulty  occurs  in  the  companion  which  the  Pfalmilt  JJ  makes  to  the  dew  of 
Hermon  that  fell  on  the  hill  of  Sion  ; which  might  eafily  be  interpreted,  if  it  had  been 
obferved,  that  the  clouds  which  lay  on  Hermon,  being  brought  by  the  north  winds  to 
Jerufalem,  caufed  the  dews  to  fall  plentifully  on  the  hill  of  Sion.  But  there  is  a 
Shion  mentioned  in  the  tribe  of  Ilfachar  § § , which  may  be  Seon,  fpoken  of  by  Eufebius 
and  St.  Jerom,  as  near  mount  Tabor  ; and  there  might  be  a hill  there  of  that  name, 
on  which  the  dew  of  the  other  Hermon  might  fall,  that  was  to  the  eaft  of  Efdraelon. 
However,  as  there  is  no  certainty,  that  mount  Hermon  in  that  part  is  ever  mentioned 
in  feripture,  fo  I Ihould  rather  think  it  to  be  fpoken  of  this  famous  mountain,  and  that 
Tabor  and  Hermon  are  joined  together,  as  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  God,  not  on  account 
of  their  being  near  to  one  another,  but  becaufe  they  are  two  of  the  highefl  hills  in  all 
Paleftine.  So  that  if  any  one  confident  this  beautiful  piece  of  eloquence  of  the  Pfalmifl, 
and  that  Hermon  is  elfewhere  actually  called  Sion  |||j,  he  will  doubtlefe  be  fatisfied,  that 
the  mod  natural  interpretation  of  the  Pfalmill  would  be  to  fuppofe,  though  the  whole 
might  be  called  both  Hermon  and  Sion,  yet  that  the  highefl  fummit  of  this  mountain 
was  in  particular  called  Hermon,  and  that  a lower  part  of  it  had  the  name  of  Sion ; 
on  which  fuppofition,  the  dew  falling  from  the  top  of  it  down  to  the  lower  parts,  might 
well  be  compared  in  every  refpeft  to  “ the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head  that  ran 
“ down  unto  the  beard,  even  unto  Aaron’s  beard,  and  went  down  to  the  fkirts  of 
“ his  clothing,”  and  that  both  of  them  in  this  fenfe  are  very  proper  emblems  of  the 
bleffings  of  unity  and  friendfhip,  which  diffufe  themfelves  throughout  the  whole 
fociety. 

• Jofliu*,  six.  47.  f Jutlget,  iviii.  37.  f Jof  liii.  1 1.  4 Jof.  ni.  17. 

H Judges,  iu.  *.  41  See  note  in  p.  458.  ••  Rclaodi  Palseftina,  i.  49.  ff  Numb,  xxxiv.  7,  8. 

Plat.  ciaxiii.  3.  H Jolbua,  xix.  19.  tlj  Dent.iv.  48. 
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Chap.  XIX.  — Of  Saphet  and  Dothan. 

FROM  the  plains  that  are  weft  of  the  waters  of  Merom,  there  is  a fteep  afccnt  up 
the  hills  to  Saphet.  Wc  went  to  this  place  from  Tiberias  : afcending  the  hill,  north  of 
the  vale  of  Hutin,  we  defcended  into  that  valley,  and  came  to  Bethl'aida  already  men- 
tioned.  We  went  through  the  Pafs  of  Doves  into  the  Vale  of  Gennefareth,  wnich  is 
a rich  foil.  We  viewed  Magdolum  on  the  lake,  and  then  went  to  the  round  fountain, 
where  we  repofed  a while,  and  took  fomc  rcfrelhment ; and  going  north  palled  by  a 
fpring  called  Moriel,  and  began  to  afcend  the  hills  towards  Saphet,  which  I take  to  be 
the  eaft  end  of  that  chain  of  hills  which  run  from  the  fea,  northward  of  the  plain 
of  Acre.  There  are  fcvcral  fummits  feparated  from  one  Another  by  fmall  vallies, 
one  of  the  firft  of  which  is  called  Rubafy.  On  the  top  of  the  northern  fummit,  we 
palled  by  Aboutbefy  5 in  the  valley  beneath  it,  is  a bridge,  called  Gefer-Aboutbefy. 
Here  there  is  a ftream,  which  runs  to  the  plain,  that  is  to  the  weft  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias.  We  afcended  this  firft  part  of  the  hills,  and  flopped  at  a tent  of  Arabs,  it 
being  very  hot  weather ; here  they  prepared  for  us  eggs,  and  alfo  four  milk,  in  which 
they  had  cut  raw  cucumbers,  as  a cool  diet  in  this  feafon.  We  afterwards  went  along 
thefe  hills  for  about  an  hour  and  an  half,  if  1 miftake  not,  to  the  north  weft,  and  de- 
fcended  into  the  gut  or  valley  that  encompalTed  the  higheft  part  of  the  hills  on  which 
Saphet  Hands.  About  a place  called  Akeby,  there  are  grottos  cut  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  perpendicular  rocks : further  on  is  Ccfy : we  went  to  the  right  of  a place  called 
Adborow,  and  palled  through  a narrow  vale  known  by  the  name  of  Waad  Elakab  ; it 
is  a gentle  afcent.  I faw  on  the  left  a hill,  which  feemed  to  have  been  improved  by  art 
into  a fortrefs,  and  might  be  Nephtali,  placed  by  geographers  about  a mile  fouth  of 
Saphet  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

We  arrived  at  Saphet,  where  I was  recommended  to  the  cadi,  who  received  me  with 
great  civility,  and  entertained  us  with  coffee ; I had  alfo  a letter  to  the  cocam,  or  head 
pried  among  the  Jews,  a fine  old  man,  and  very  learned  in  his  way  : when  I came  in, 
he  was  faying  a grace  to  himfclf,  which  he  finilhed  before  he  fpoke  to  me ; and  when 
I gave  him  a letter,  as  it  was  their  Sabbath  day,  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  another 
to  open  it,  and  then  he  read  it.  I was  very  civilly  entertained  by  him,  and  gave  him 
feveral  hints,  that  I was  defirous  to  take  up  my  abode  with  him  ; but  he  would  not 
fcem  to  underftand  me,  and  I afterwards  found  the  reafon  of  it,  that  it  would  have 
been  an  unpardonable  affront  to  the  cadi,  if  he  had  invited  me  to  his  houfe,  after  I had 
been  recommended  to  that  magiftrate,  and  had  been  under  his  roof ; fo  I returned  to 
the  cadi’s,  where  a great  fupper  was  prepared,  there  being  an  aga  of  Sidon  there,  and 
much  company : we  all  lay  on  the  fopna,  without  any  accommodations  of  beds  or 
coverings,  but  what  we  brought  with  us.  The  next  day  was  the  day  of  pentecoft  of 
the  Jews,  where  I faw  the  chief  pried  very  decently  habited  in  white  fatin,  receiving 
the  compliments  of  the  inferior  rabbi’s,  who  came  with  great  reverence  and  luffed 
his  hand. 

Saphet  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  our  mutilation  of  the  Bible  ; but  in  the  vulgar 
Bible,  Tobias  is  faid  to  be  “ of  the  tribe  and  city  of  Nephtali,  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Galilee,  beyond  the  road  that  leads  to  the  weft,  having  on  the  left  the  city  of  Saphet 
The  city  of  Nephtali  is  faid  to  be  a mile  fouth  of  it ; Saphet  is  mentioned  by  feveral 

* Tobiai  cx  tribu  et  eivitate  Ncpbthali,  qux  eft  in  fuperioribu*  Galdxx  fupra  Naafon,  poft  viam  qu* 
ducit  ad  occidentem,  in  fiuiftro  habena  civiutew  Sephet.  To  bit,  i.  i.  junta  Tiilgatam  edit  ion em, 
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writers  of  the  middle  age ; its  fituation  is  very  high,  and  commands  the  whole  country 
round ; on  the  very  fummit  of  the  hill  are  great  ruins  of  a very  ftrong  old  callle,  parti- 
cularly of  two  fine  large  round  towers  that  belonged  to  it.  The  Jews  think  part  of  this 
caftle  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  their  profperity.  The  Chriftians  had  poffefiion  of  it  in 
the  rime  of  the  holy  war;  and  I faw  on  a building  in  the  town  a relief  of  the  arms  of  the 
knights  of  St.John  of  Jerufalem  ; it  was  furrendered  by  them  to  Saladin,  fultan  of  Egypt, 
andafterwards  came  into  the  poffefiion  of  theOttoman  family, together  with  all  the  country 
round  about  it.  The  town  is  a little  lower  down,  on  three  fides  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  caftle  ftands  ; it  is  a confiderable  town,- having  been  formerly  the  place  of  refidence 
of  the  paiha  of  this  country,  on  which  account  it  was  called  the  palhaiic  of  Saphet ; 
and  the  whole  territory  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  country  of  Saphet,  but  the  palha 
refides  at  Sidon,  and  a cadi  from  Conftanrinople  lives  here.  There  are  many  Jews  in 
this  place,  it  being  a fort  of  univerfity  for  the  education  of  their  lobbies,  of  whom  there 
are  about  twenty  or  thirty  here,  and  fotne  of  them  come  as  far  as  from  Poland ; they 
have  no  lefs  than  feven  fynagogues:  feveral  do&ors  of  their  law,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  fecond  temple,  are  laid  to  be  buried  here,  three  of  whom  lie  in  a place,  which  is 
now  turned  into  a mofque  ; and  the  Turks  fay,  they  are  three  of  the  fons  of  Jacob. 
The  Jews  have  a notion,  that  the  Mefiiah  will  rdgn  here  forty  years,  before  he  will 
take  up  his  refidence  at  Jerufalem.  To  the  north  of  the  hill,  on  w-htch  the  caftle  of 
Saphet  (lands,  there  are  feveral  wells,  which  they  fay  Ifaac  dug,  and  about  which  there 
were  fuch  contentions  between  the  herdfinen  of  Ifaac  and  Gerar ; but  they  have  much 
miftaken  the  place,  the  valley  of  Gerar,  in  which  they  were  dug,  bring  at  a great  diftance 
on  the  other  fide  of  Jerufalem.  If  mount  Tabor  were  not  the  mountain  on  which  Chrift 
was  transfigured,  this  would  feem  to  be  the  mod  probable  place  for  that  extraordinary 
event. 

I fet  out  from  Saphet,  went  down  the  hills  towards  the  north  eaft,  and  defeended 
into  the  uneven  country  to  the  weft  of  the  lake  Samachonitis : we  came  up  with  a 
party  of  men,who  belonged  to  the  Sheik  of  Samwata,and  lay  there  to  guard  the  country 
againft  robbers ; they  enquired  who  we  were ; and  our  men  anfwercd,  they  would  flop 
and  give  them  the  larisfadion  they  defired.  We  went  a little  beyond  them,  and  one 
of  their  party  coming  to  us,  we  informed  them,  that  we  had  a letter  from  the  conful 
to  their  mafter,  which  we  fent  to  their  chief,  and  then  they  all  came  and  eat  with  us, 
were  very  civil,  and  ordered  two  men  to  attend  me  wherever  I had  a defire  to  go.  We 
went  to  the  lake,  and  travelled  by  the  fide  of  it  fouthwards  to  all  thofe  places  I have 
already  deferibed : we  lay  at  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  near  the  mineral  water  before 
mentioned,  pilled  Hamam  [the  bath]  ; we  went  the  next  morning  to  the  bridge  of 
Jacob,  and  continued  our  journey  on  the  weft  fide  of  Jordan  : when  we  were  at  Kailar- 
aterah,  I went  from  the  company  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  town  to  the  fouth,  and  one  of 
the  Arab  foldiers  of  the  Sheik  of  Samwata  followed  me,  and  offering  to  rake  one  of  my 
piftolsout  of  my  holder,  1 laid  my  hand  on  it,  but  he  took  it  from  me  by  force;  on 
which  I rode  back  to  the  company,  and  his  companion  ordered  him  to  return  it,  which 
he  immediately  did : we  came  foon  after  to  the  end  of  their  mailer's  territories,  where 
1 made  them  a prefent,  and  they  returned.  We  went  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
Tarichea,  and  feeing  fome  horfetnen  in  the  road,  we  were  afraid  of  each  other,  and  going  < 
out  of  the  way,  kept  at  a diftance,  until  we  found  there  was  no  danger.  Having 
travelled  about  a league  from  Tarichea,  along  the  fide  of  the  hills,  as  I think,  to  the 
weft,  we  came  to  the  plain  of  Scphorin,  and  to  Jeb-Jofeph  at  the  fouth  end  of  it,  near  the 
high  road  from  Damafcus  to  Jerufalem ; it  is  a cillem  under  ground,  into  which,  they 
£iy,  Jofeph’s  brethren  threw  him ; but  this  was  at  Dothan,  which  is  mentioned  as  near 
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Bethel  or  Bethulia  ; and  as  Saphet  has  falfcly  been  thought  by  fome  to  be  Bethuh'a, 
which  was  befieged  by  Holofemes,  this  feems  to  be  the  occafion  of  that  miftakc.  It 
is  faid  in  feripture,  that  Jacob,  when  he  returned  from  Padan-aram,  went  firft  to 
Shalom,  a city  of  Shcchetn,  and  afterwards  to  Bethel,  then  called  Luz ; and  it  is 
probable  from  the  hi  (lory  of  Jofeph,  that  Dothan  was  near  Sheehem,  becaufe  when  he 
was  fent  to  his  brethren  to  Sliechein,  he  was  told  they  were  gone  to  Dothan,  which 
was  probably  to  the  eafl  of  Sheehem.  Dothan  alfo  could  not  be  a great  way  from 
Bethulia,  becaufe  Holofemes’s  army  extended  from  Bethulia  to  Dothan  ; and  though 
this  place  might  antiently  have  been  called  Dothan,  as  it  is  at  prefent  by  the  Jews,  yet  its 
great  di fiance  from  Sheehem  makes  it  unlikely  to  be  the  place  where  Jofeph  went  to 
his  brethren,  as  it  is  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  ordinary,  days  journey,  and  could 
not  be  performed  in  lefsthan  five  or  fix  days,  with  the  cattle  which  they  were  charged 
to  feed.  The  well  of  Jofeph  is  within  an  enclofed  court,  in  which  there  is  a Turkifli 
praying  place : as  it  was  very  hot,  we  repofed  there  till  night,  and  then  went  on.  A 
little  to  the  north  is  Jebbal,  a hill  with  a ruined  village  on  it,  and  alfo  a place  called 
Renety,  and  near  the  ciflern  of  Jofeph  is  a mofque,  and  fheik’s  burial  place,  called 
Sheik  Abdallah.  About  midnight  we  halted  and  flept  under  a tree,  and  at  break  of 
day  purfued  our  journey:  we  flopped  at  a village  three  hours  from  Acre,  where  the 
fheik  entertained  us  very  handfomcly,  and  prefented  me  with  a live  partridge,  of  a large 
beautiful  kind,  called  the  Francoline,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  birds  that  Horace 
calls  Attagen  Ionicus  *. 


Chap.  XX.  — Of  Libanon  and  Antilibanon,  and  of  the  Fountains,  Aquedufts,  and  City 

of  Tyre. 

I SET  out  from  Acre  northward  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May ; we  paffed  by  Sem- 
inars, or  Saint  Mary’s,  on  a low>  hill,  where  there  are  remains  of  a wall  of  hewn  done, 
fo  that  probably  it  was  a convent ; and  about  this  place  might  be  the  cafUe  of  Lambert, 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  holy  wars,  as  four  miles  north  of  Acre.  We  pafTed 
by  Mefrah,  and  came  to  Zeb,  near  the  fea,  which  is  thought  to  be  Achzib,  in  the  tribe 
of  Afher,  mentioned  in  feripture  f,  and  was  one  of  thofc  cities,  out  of  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Ifrael  could  not  drive  the  ancient  inhabitants  J.  Saint  Jerom  fays,  it  was  after- 
wards called  F.cdippa,  which  is  fpoken  of  by  feveral  authors  §,  who  place  it  indeed 
further  from  Acre  || ; it  is  mentioned  as  on  a low  hill  over  the  fea  ; and  Jofephus 
feems  to  fay,  that  the  old  name  of  it  was  Arce ; there  are  fome  ruins  about  this 
place.  I obferved,  that  at  a diftance  in  the  water  there  are  large  flat  rocks ; and  as 
it  is  a fort  of  bay,  flickered  by  the  hills  to  the  north,  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  antiently 
a port.  To  the  fouth  of  this  place  is  the  bed  of  a winter  torrent,  over  which  there  is 
a fine  bridge  of  one  arch  ; and  to  the  north  eaft  there  is  a covered  fountain  and  a ruin 
near  it.  About  three  miles  further  there  is  a fountain,  called  Miefherty ; weft  of  it  are 
remains  of  a ftrong  wall  to  confine  the  water  that  ran  from  this  Ip  ring.  Under  the 
northern  hills  there  is  a village  called  Beroea,  which. is  to  the  eaft  of  the  road.  This  is 
the  firft  village  under  the  great  {heiks  of  the  left  of  Ali,of  which  there  are  three  between 
Acre  and  Sidon. 

We  began  to  afeend  the  lulls  to  the  north,  falfely  called  by  the  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  the  mountains  of  Saron,  which  were  between  Ca:farea  and  Joppa. 

• Epodonlibri,  Od.  1.  t Jot  xix.  39.  J Judges,  i.  JI. 

j Plio.  ».  17.  it  is  called  Aedippus  s and  Ecdippon  by  Jofephua,  Autiq.  t.  ii^et  De  btllo  Jud.  i.  IJ. 

| Ptolemxus,  ».  15.  S.  Hitroa.  Dt  locis  Ebraicis.  q Antiq.  Jud.  v.  1 . 
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This  end  of  the  mountain,  which  is  probably  the  beginning  of  Antilibanon  •,  muft 
be  the  ancient  Scala  of  the  Tyrians,  mentioned  by  Jofephus  T,  as  about  eleven  miles 
north  of  Ptolemais,  and  by  St.  Jcrom  as  only  nine  miles  J.  It  Teems  alfo  to  be  the 
white  promontory  of  Pliny  §,  and  is  known  by  the  fame  name  among  Europeans,  which 
is  derived  from  the  white  cliffs  to  the  north  ; on  it  is  the  famous  road,  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  made  by  Alexander ; and  the  writers  of  the  holy  war  fpeak  of  that  part 
hy  this  name.  Under  the  fouth  fide  of  this  cape,  there  is  faid  to  be  a very 
extraordinary  large  grotto,  at  fome  height  from  the  water,  to  w'hich  they  can  go  only 
in  a boat. 

Before  we  went  up  the  mountain,  I croffed  a rivulet  called  Aikman£  ; it  runs  by  a 
hill  of  the  fame  name,  which  has  fome  ruins  on  it j on  the  top  of  the  hills  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Nakoura,  and  which  I fuppofe  to  be  Antilibanon,  we  came  to  a fmall 
tower,  called  Borge  Nakoura.  I faw  feveral  of  thefe  towers 'to  the  north ; and  the 
people  fay,  they  were  built  all  the  way  to  Conflantinople  by  the  emprefs  Helena,  in 
order  to  give  notice  by  fome  fignal,  when  they  had  found  the  crofs ; but  it  is  more 
probable,  that  they  were  built  either  by  the  Greek  emperors,  when  they  apprehended 
that  thefe  countries  would  be  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  or  they  might  be  the  work  of 
the  Chriflians  during  the  holy  war.  We  afterwards  pafTed  over  a river  called  Diflemct, 
and  came  to  another  tower  called  Kaphar-latick,  which  has  its  name  from  a kaphar, 
formerly  taken  there  ; it  is  a very  pleafant  road,  great  part  of  it  being  on  a fine  green 
fod,  beautifully  (haded  with  trees.  Having  travelled  about  an  hour  near  the  fea,  we 
turned  out  of  the  road,  and  afeended  the  hill  to  the  eaft,  to  the  village  or  encampment 
of  the  new  kaphar,  where  the  Arabs  live  in  a fort  of  open  huts  made  with  boughs, 
raifed  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  encompafling  a fquarc  fpot  of  ground ; 
in  thefe  they  lie  at  night ; I laid  my  carpet  on  the  outfidc  of  them  ; the  flieik  attended 
with  great  civility  ; they  made  a fire  near;  and  here  I repofed  all  night. 

The  next  morning  we  defeended  the  hill  towards  the  road,  and  came  to  a ruin  about 
five  miles  from  the  tower  of  Nakoura ; it  feemed  to  be  the  remains  of  fome  antient 


* Thefe  hills  feem  to  be  the  beginning  of  I.ibanon  or  Antilibanon  to  the  fonth.  Straho,  in  his  ifith 
hook,  page  #54,  fays,  Libanon  began  near  Tripoli,  and  Antilibanon  about  Sidon  ; probably  he  means  at 
thofe  hill*  which  are  to  the  fouth  of  that  city,  about  Sarepta.  But  Pliny  makes  Libanon  to  begin  about 
Sidon,  Nat.  Hill.  v.  ao.  Though  at  which  foever  of  tbefc  places  that  chain  of  mountains  began,  this 
may  be  Antilibanon,  which  in  breadth  might  extend  from  Sidon  to  this  place;  as  it  certainly  if  retched  to 
the  rad  near  as  far  as  Damafcns,  and  probably  to  the  north  near  to  Hems,  the  antient  Emeu.  Libanon, 
whether  it  began  near  Sidon,  or  at  the  famous  promontory  fouth  of  Tripoli,  which  is  more  probable  ; it 
certainty  extended  to  the  north,  aimed  as  far  as  Simyra,  which  is  near  Arradus,  and  that  in  a parallel  line 
with  Antilibanon  ; fo  that  from  this  place  all  the  mountains  near  the  lea,  as  far  as  to  that  part  where 
Libanon  began,  tern  s to  be  Antilibanon.  The  valley  between  thefe  mountains,  and  the  flat  country  on 
the  fea,  to  tile  wed  of  Libanon  and  Antilibanon,  is  Ccelefyria  properly  fo  called  ; for  Strabo  fpeaks  of 
Coelefyria  proper,  as  on  the  fea.  and  particularly  mentions  the  length  atui  breadth  of  it.  This  author  alfo 
fpeaks  of  tlie  hills  of  Arabia  andTrachonitis,  over  the  countryof  Damafcui ; which  feems  to  be  a ridge  of 
mountains  to  the  ead  of  thefe  (as  I dull  explain  more  fully)  that  might  be  diffinguiihcd  by  this  name, 
and  feems  to  have  been  divided  by  a valley  from  Antilibanon  : though,  if  Ptolemy’s  authority  is  to  be 
regarded,  Antilibanon  might  end  at  the  river  Chryforrhoas,  which  runs  by  Damafcus,  as  he  makes  it 
begin  and  end  a degree  fouth  of  the  beginning  and  end  uf  Libanon ; and  in  this  cafe  the  hills  of  Tracho- 
nitis  and  Arabia  could  not  be  part  of  Antilibanon,  though,  from  the  common  defeription  we  have  in 
other  authors,  the  mountains  uf  Libation  and  Antilibaaon  feem  to  have  run  parallel  for  a con&derable 
way  towards  the  north.  They  arc  both  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Libanon  in  lacred  writ ; and 
Hiram  fuppticd  Solomon  with  the  Cedars  of  Libanon,  which  probably  were  the  produce  of  the  mountains 
•ear  Tyre. 

f-  Jofephus  Do  bcllo  Jud.  ii.  10,  I Hieronymus. 

§ Promontorium  album.  Plin.  Nst.  Hiff.  v.  19.  European  call  it  Capo  Bianco. 
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temple,  about  thirty  feet  fquare,  with  a colonade  round  it,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  double  to  the  eaft,  where  the  entrance  probably  was ; there  are  many  broken 
columns  about  it,  and  two  Handing  which  are  two  feet  in  diameter ; one  of  them  has  a 
fine  capital  of  the  Ionic  order ; it  is  probable  there  was  feme  town  in  this  place.  We 
came  into  the  road,  where  I faw  an  antient  way  about  eighteen  feet  broad,  paved  with 
large  round  ftones,  having  a margin  on  each  fide,  partly  of  hewn  (tone : there  is  a 
caille  on  the  hills  called  El-Kapharlah  ; at  feme  diftance  from  it  is  the  tower  Bourgc 
El-Kaphar : we  came  to  a fountain  called  Scandaretta,  near  which  there  are  ruins  of  a 
wall  of  hewn  Hone.  In  about  an  hour  and  a half  from  New  Kaphar,  where  we  lay,  we 
came  to  the  north  part  of  the  hill,  which  is  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  bay  Nakoura,  that 
extends  to  Tyre.  The  road  here  very  much  refembles  thofe  in  North  Wales,  being  a 
great  height  above  the  water,  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  which  is  almolt  perpendi- 
cular, both  above  and  below  the  road ; the  way  in  moll  parts  is  thirteen  feet  wide, 
though  in  feme  places  it  is  not  above  fix : there  is  a parapet  towards  the  fea,  partly 
builts,  and  in  feme  place  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Authors  of  the  middle  agc.fpeak  of  this 
road  as  made  by  Alexander,  which  tradition  feems  to  have  its  rife  from  the  name  of 
fome  places  here.  At  the  firft  afeent  to  this  road,  there  is  a tower  called  Bourge-Scan- 
darette  [the  Tower  of  Alexander],  which  the  Europeans  here  call  Scandaloon,  probably 
from  a town  of  that  name, which  is  near;  this  road  is  about  a mile  in  length.  We  defeended 
into  the  plain,  and  came  to  feme  ruins  about  a mile  from  the  hill,  which  extend  toward 
the  fea,  and  may  be  Scandalium,  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  holy  war,  who  fay,  it 
was  firft  built  by  Alexander,  and  that  it  was  repaired  by  Baldwin,  lung  of  Jerufalcm, 
when  he  was  about  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Tyre.  This  place  is  probably  Alexan- 
drofcncene,  of  the  Jerufalcm  Itinerary,  placed  twelve  miles  from  Tyre,  which  mult  be 
an  error  in  relation  to  the  diftance,  as  it  is  not  fo  far. 

Here  we  came  into  that  part  of  Syria,  which  was  the  ancient  Phoenicia,  a country 
always  remarkable  for  its  commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  which  went  out  in  many 
colonies,  and  peopled  Carthage,  Sicily,  and  feveral  other  countries.  Ptolemy,  indeed, 
makes  it  to  begin  about  Dora,  near  Carfarea  on  the  fea,  and  to  extend  northward  to  the 
river  Eleutherus,  beyond  Tripoli,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  not  far  from  the  ille 
of  Aradus. 

Near  the  ruins  beforementioned,  is  a place  called  Elraintcn,  and  a little  further  the 
fpring  Ein-el-Hamerah  [the  red  fpring],  we  came  to  the  bed  of  the  torrent  Shebria, 
acrofs  which  there  are  remains  of  a wall  fifteen  feet  thick,  that  was  probably  made  to 
keep  up  the  water  for  the  ufe  of  the  armies  that  were  in  thefe  parts.  The  guides  men- 
tioned a place  on  the  hills,  called  Cana ; and  if  a paflage  of  Jolhua  *,  and  St.  Jerom’s 
comment  on  it,  may  be  interpreted  of  a town  in  this  part,  and  not  of  the  noted  Cana  of 
Galilee,  poflibly  this  may  be  the  place. 

We  came  to  the  fountains  which  fapplicd  the  aquedofls  of  Tyre ; they  arc  called,  as 
they  informed  me,  Talioun  f ; we  found  the  great  Iheik  of  thefe  parts  with  a confider- 
able  company  of  attendants  who  had  Hopped  there,  but  foon  went  away ; it  being 
ufual  for  them  to  halt  wherever  they  meet  with  a fpring  J.  Thefe  fountains  are  about 
a league  and  a half  fouth  eaft  of  Tyre,  and  are  called,  the  Fountains  of  Solomon  ; they 
are  laid,  though  I know  not  on  what  foundation,  to  have  been  made  by  him,  at  the 
time  when  he  cultivated  an  alliance  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  to  facilitate  the  building 

* Jolhua,  sit.  18. 

They  Ihewcd  me  heir  a hill,  railed  Jebel-Sheik,  aod  villages  on  the  hills  of  the  following  names, 
via.  Shomah,  Ernurnn,  E'lalily,  and  a part  Called,  Ouad  Shayty,  which  I fuppufc  it  a vak  among  tlie 
hills.  ,*  ’ 

J Maundrel  wai  told,  that  it  was  called  Rofclayu,  that  is,  the  head  of  the  fpring. 
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of  the  temple  of  jenifalem  ; and  arc  fuppofed  to  be  the  well  mentioned  by  him  in  the 
Canticles  *,  “ as  a fountain  of  gardens,  a well  of  living  waters,  and  Itreams  from 
Lebanon.” 

Near  the  north-call  corner  of  the  great  bay,  which  is  fouth  of  Tyre,  there  is  a 
fountain  inclofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  others,  except  that  thd  walls  are  not  fo 
high  ; and  I law  the  foundations  and  remains  of  an  aqueduci,  which  appears  to  have 
been  low,  and  not  to  have  been  built  on  arches  j it  probably  went  to  old  Tyre,  which 
feems  to  have  been  in  this  corner  * of  the  bay,  becaufc  near  the  fpring  there  is  a little 
hill,  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  very  mount  that  Nebuchadnezzar  raifed  in 
order  to  take  that  city,  which  was  deflroyed,  as  deferibed  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  f ; 
and  I faw  a ruin  to  the  fouth  call  of  this  hill.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  there  are  no 
ligns  of  the  ancient  city,  (ince  Alexander  carried  all  the  remains  of  it  away,  in  order 
to  join  new  Tyre  to  the  continent ; and  as  it  is  a Tandy  fliore,  the  face  of  every  thing 
is  altered,  and  the  great  aqueducl,  in  many  parts,  is  almolt  buried  in  the  fand. 

New  Tyre  is  now  called  Sur,  which  is  the  ancient  name  of  Tyre,  and  this  having 
been  the  chief  city  of  the  whole  country,  poilibly  Syria  might  receive  its  name  front 
Sur.  The  Tyrians  retired  to  this  place,  which  was  then  an  ifland,  and  made  fo  great 
a Hand  again  ft  Alexander  the  Great,  that  though  it  is  faid  to  have  been  half  a mile  from 
the  land,  yet  he  joined  it  to  the  continent,  and  made  it  a peninfula  J ; if  it  was  fo  far 
from  the  land,  which,  I think,  is  much  to  be  doubted,  it  mull  have  been  a very  fmall 
iiland,  and  a work  of  very  great  expence  to  join  it  to  the  continent.  I obferved  a hollow 
ground  that  eroded  the  peninfula ; and  the  higher  ground  to  the  well  of  it  was  probably 
the  eall  part  of  the  ifland.  There  are  forae  few  remains  of  the  walls  all  round,  and  of 
a port  on  the  north  fide,  defended  by  llrong  walls  ; at  the  eall  end  alfo  there  are  ruins 
of  two  great  fquare  towers,  very  llrongly  built,  which  feem  to  have  ferved  for  refervoirs 
of  water  from  the  aqueduft,  in  order  to  diflribute  it  all  over  the  city ; for  there  are 
foundatious  of  a thick  wall  from  one  to  the  other,  which  probably  are  remains  of  the 
aqueduft.  The  eall  of  the  city  appears  to  have  been  defended  by  three  walls,  and  as 
many  fofles.  As  we  approached  towards  Tyre,  we  faw  feveral  vultures,  and  Ihot  at 
them.  I went  to  the  houfe  of  a Maronite,  who  was  agent  for  the  French  here,  it  being 
a place  where  they  export  great  quantities  of  corn,  and  even  Malta  itfelf  is  fupplied 
from  this  place. 

Within  the  walls  there  are  ruins  of  a very  large  church,  built  of  hewn  Hone,  both 
within  and  without,  in  the  Syrian  talle,  with  three  naves,  each  of  them  ending  in  a 
femicircle  ; there  are  alfo  very  perfedl  remains  of  feveral  buildings  to  the  north  of  it, 
which  probably  belonged  to  the  archiepifcopal  palace.  I faw  alfo  fome  granite  pillars, 
■which,  they  fay,  are  the  remains  of  a church  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  near  it  is  the 
ruinous  church  of  St.  Thomas,  part  of  which  is  repaired,  and  ferves  as  a church  for 
two  or  three  Chriftian  families  that  are  there ; befides  thefe,  there  are  few  other  inha- 
bitants, except  fome  Janizaries  who  live  in  a mean  callle  near  the  port ; to  the  well  of 
which  is  the  cullom-houfe ; there  are  alfo  ruins  of  two  or  three  other  churches,  but 
nothing  that  carries  any  great  figns  of  antiquity.  Both  Origen  and  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric Barbarofla  were  buried  in  the  cathedral  church. 

According  to  Pliny’s  account,  there  feems  to  have  been  a fubtlrb  that  extended  to 
old  Tyre,  the  whole  city  and  fuburbs  having  been  nineteen  miles  in  cotnpafs,  for  old 

• Solomon"*  Song,  ir.  15.  f Kztk.xxti.  7. 

t Tyro*  quondam  infula,  prxalto  man  ftpimgcr.ti*  pafftbus  dinfa,  nunc  zero  Altxandri  oppugnxnti*  opt- 

ribu*  continent. Circuitu*  xix.  mill.  paQuum  oft,  intra  Falxtyre  iaclula.  Oppidum  ipfum  xxii  ftadia 

obtincat . Pliaii  Nat.  HHt.  v.  1 7. 
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Tyre  was  three  miles  and  three  quarters  diftant  from  this  ifiand.  He  makes  Tyre  alfo 
to  be  near  two  miles  and  a half  in  circumference,  though  it  does  not  feein  to  be  half  a 
mile  long,  nor  a quarter  of  a mile  broad. 

Tyre  was  at  firit  governed  by  its  own  kings  ; it  was  befieged,  without  fuccefs,  by 
Salmanafar,  king  of  Aflyria  • ; and  afterwards  taken  and  deftroyed  by  Nebuchodonofor, 
king  of  Babylon,  as  it  is  computed,  near  feventeen  hundred  years  after  its  foundation  f. 
Tyre  was  then  on  the  continent,  though  without  doubt  the  ifiand  was  inhabited,  becaufe 
we  fmd  mention  made  of  it  in  feripture  {,  and  elfewhere,  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon  § ; 
but  the  prophecy  that  Tyre  (hould  be  built  no  more  ((,  mud  be  underflood  of  the 
ancient  city  on  the  continent.  The  city  on  the  ifiand  feems  anciently  to  have  been  con- 
lidered  as  the  new  city ; here  the  government  feems  to  have  refidea,  and  it  is  probable 
wenr  to  the  ifiand  on  the  invafion  of  Salmanafar.  The  city  on  the  continent  probably 
then  began  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  it  by  the  name  of  old  Tyre,  or  Palaetyrus  ; for  it  is 
faid,  that  old  Tyre  and  feme  other  cities  revolted  from  the  government  of  the  Tyrians 
to  the  kings  of  Aflyria  ^T.  The  city  on  the  ifland  was  rebuilt  feventy  years  after  it  was 
deftroyed,  and,  about  two  hundred  years  after  that,  it  was  taken  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  joined  to  the  continent.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  became  very  zealous 
Chrifliatls ; and  it  was  made  the  firfl  archbifhopric  under  the  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
falem  ; it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  by  the  Chrilbans,  in  the  time  of 
the  holy  war ; in  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Saracens,  and  the  Chriflians  were  permitted  to  go  away  with  their  effects  ; from  this 
time  it  is  probable  its  ruin  may  he  dated.  This  city  was  anciently  famous  for  the 
worfhip  of  Jupiter  Olyinpius,  and  Hercules ; and  there  were  temples  in  it  built  to 
them  ; it  is  not  at  prefent  noted  for  the  Tyrian  purple,  which  was  extracted  from  the 
lhell  fifh  called  Murex**,  and  was  fo  dear,  that  it  was  only  ufed  by  princes;  though 
without  doubt  it  might  ftill  be  made,  if  other  materials  were  not  found  to  ferve  for 
this  purpofe  at  much  eafier  rates.  The  harbour  north  of  the  peninfula  is  fo  good  that  all 
fhips,  whofe  bufinefs  in  the  winter  leads  them  to  traffic  with  the  merchants  of  Sidon, 
are  obliged,  by  the  contrail  of  infurance,  to  harbour  here,  where  they  take  in  their 
loading. 

Near  the  aquedufl,  without  the  town,  I faw  a ruin,  which  probably  is  the  place, 
where,  according  to  a tradition,  which  they  had  in  the  middle  ages,  though  it  is  now 
loft,  our  Saviour  preached,  when  he  came  into  the  parts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ; and  on 
this  coaft  it  was  that  he  cured  the  daughter  of  the  Canaanitifh  woman  ft-  And  St.  Paul 
was  at  Tyre  when  they  difTuaded  him  from  going  up  to  Jerufalem,  on  their  apprehend* 
ing  what  dangers  would  befall  him  }J. 


Chap.  XXI.  — Of  the  river  Cafmy,  of  Sarepte,  and  Sidon. 

TWO  miles  to  the  north  of  Tyre,  in  the  road  to  Sidon,  there  is  a fpring  called 
Bakwok ; it  appears  to  have  been  enclofed  with  a wall ; the  waters  are  not  very 
good,  being  a little  fait.  I obferved  the  foundations  of  a wall  that  went  from  it 
to  Tyre,  which  may  be  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  to  convey  the  water  to  the  city  for 
common  ufes. 

Two  leagues  further  is  the  river  Cafmy,  commonly  called  by  travellers  The  Cafirair, 

* Jofcph  Arrtiq.  Jwd.  is.  14.  t Vide  Jofcph.  Antiq.  Jod.  ix.  14.  f Ifaiah,  xxiii  a.  6. 

Esik.  Mti.  17.  xxvii. 4.  31.  xxTiii.  3.  $ JtfepS.  Aniiq.  xiti.  a.  ft  Kzek.  xxvi  14,21.  xxviii.  IQ* 

« |ofeph.  Antiq.  ix.  14.  *•  None  omnisejut  nobilita*  cotuhylio  at que  purpura  con  Hat.  Plin.  Nat* 

Hitt.  *.17.  Strabo  757.  tt  Mail.  xv.  21,  Mark,  xii.  24.  A&i,  xxi.  3, 4- 
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which  the  writers  of  the  middle  age  falfely  imagine  to  be  the  river  Eleuthcrus,  whereas 
that  river  was  beyond  Tripoli.  'This  mult  be  the  reafon  why  the  hiltorians  give  an  ac- 
count, that  the  emperor  Frederic  BarbarolTa  was  drowned  in  the  river  Eleutherus, 
falling  off  from  his  horfe  as  he  was  purfuing  his  enemies,  and  funk  under  the  weight 
of  his  armour ; but  as  they  call  it  alio  the  Cafamy,  it  determines  that  remarkable  piece 
of  hiftory  to  this  river.  There  is  now  a bridge  over  it  of  two  arches  j it  is  probable 
that  die  old  bridge  was  deltroyed  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  to  prevent  the  purfuit 
of  the  Chriftian  forces,  and  that  the  emperor  loft  his  life  by  attempting  to  ford  the  river  ; 
it  is  a very  deep  rapid  ftream,  infoinuch  that  travellers  do  not  think  it  fafe  to  water  their 
horfes  in  it  unlefs  they  difmount.  This  feems  to  be  the  river  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as 
falling  into  the  fea  near  Tyre  *.  On  the  other  fide  of  this  river,  the  hills  approach 
very  near  to  the  fea,  and  fome  fpacious  fepulchral  grots  are  cut  in  them.  The  city 
called  Ornithon  might  be  here,  which  is  mentioned  as  half  way  between  Tyre  and 
Sidon  f > it  being  a place  which  might  eafdy  be  defended,  having  the  river  to  the  fouth, 
and  the  hills  to  the  north,  between  which  there  is  a narrow  pais  into  the  plain  where 
the  famous  city  of  Sidon  (lands. 

Here  I cannot  but  make  a conjeflurc,  that  thefe  hills  were  probably  the  bounds 
between  the  dates  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ; as  the  fouthern  bounds  ol  the  former  were  the 
hills  of  Nakoura ; and  probably  the  river  which  runs  four  miles  north  of  Sidon,  was 
the  northern  bounds  of  that  (late ; and  alfo  of  the  tribe  of  A(her,  and  of  the  Holy 
Land  ; and  though  thefe  territories  might  extend  fome  way  into  the  mountains,  yet  it 
naturally  leads  to  this  reflection,  how  great  any  ftate  may  become  by  commerce ; frnce 
neither  of  thefe  plains  are  above  twenty  miles  long,  or  more  than  five  broad ; and  yet 
thefe  Republics  make  a very  extraordinary  figure  in  anefent  hiftory  ; and  Tyre  alone 
gave  thole  two  powerful  princes,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Alexander  the  Great,  more 
trouble  than  any  other  ftate  in  the  courfe  of  all  their  wars. 

We  afeended  the  hills  near  the  fea  to  a village  called  Adnou,  where  we  lodged  in  a 
Mocot,  which  was  in  the  yard  of  an  uninhabited  houfe.  The  next  morning,  the 
twenty-ninth,  we  defeended  the  hills  northwards  into  the  plains  of  Sidon,  near  to  the 
fea  fide,  and  parted  by  a rifing  ground  towards  the  fea,  which  feemed  to  be  a good  fitua- 
tkm  tor  a town,  and  I obferved  fome  ruins  at  a little  diftance  from  it.  We  then  af- 
eended the  hills  to  the  eaft,  to  a village  called  Serphant,  fuppofed  to  be  a corruption 
from  the  old  Sarepta  J.  There  are  great  marks  of  improvements  about  the  hills,  and 
at  the  foot  of  them  are  a great  number  of  fepulchral  grots  cut  into  the  rock  : it  is  faid, 
that  the  houfe  of  the  widow  who  received  Elias,  and  was  fo  miraculoully  fupplied  during 
hit  ftay  with  her  ||,  was  by  the  fea  fide,  where  there  now  (lands  a fmall  mofque,  into 

* Strabo,  lib.  avi.  p.  75*.  f Strabo,  ibid. 

J Indc  Sarepta  ct  Ornithon  oppida  Plinii  Nat.  Hitt.  v.  17.— A fter  we  had  patted  this  place,  I faw  on 
the  hilla  to  the  eaft  Ecri  Ellunrnh  s we  patted  over  a ftream  called  Sakat  Elourby,  on  an  old  bridge.  Near 
this  thero  is  a cattle  on  a promontory,  ftrongly  litualed  by  nature,  and  called  Bourge  Elourhy,  there  being 
a village  near  called  fclourby.  To  the  tall  we  patted  over  lhc  river  Nofey,  and  faw  Cubcgoti ; we  then 
came  to  the  fountain  Elborok,  mentioned  below.  To  the  fouth  of  it  it  Tel-Eborok  ; we  went  over  the 
bed  of  the  winter  torrent  Ezuron,  and  afterwards  that  of  Zahcitanctc.  Near  this  is  the  way  lo  Uamafcua, 
which  goes  by  the  village  of  Gafth,  which  I faw,  and  further  north  Mahmctfuy  ; between  them  is  a vale 
called  Zaal-el  G.vfih . We  went  over  the  river  called  Nar-Sinet,  and  faw  the  village  Darbcfciah ; to  the 
right  beyond  it  is  the  mountain  called  Jebel  Maedttta.  Near  Sidon  we  patted  over  the  river  Nahr-Ibeiah, 
and  faw  the  hill  Jcbelfaida-Mar-Etias,  commonly  called  the  hill  of  Sidon,  which  is  to  the  call  of  the  city  1 
at  the  foot  ssf  it  is  Elharah ; and  juft  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  1 patted  over  the  river  Narel-Barout , which 
I conjectured  might  be  the  foutlicro  bounds  of  the  old  town. 

II  1 Kings,  avu.  9.  Luke,  ir.  16..  1 
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which  I entered.  There  is  a little  cell  in  it,  where  they  fay,  the  prophet  lay.  The 
old  S-irepu  was  mod  probably  here,  for  I faw  feveral  foundations  of  walls  ; and  thofe 
fcpu.'chnat  mud  have  belonged  to  the  people  of  this  town.  About  a quarter  of  a mile 
north  of  the  mofque  are  fome  ruins  of  a very  ancient  building,  as  I conjectured  it  to  be, 
from  a round  plinth,  which  projected  about  a foot  beyond  the  pillar,  and  the  edges  of 
it  were  taken  off ; the  whole  being  exactly  after  rhe  manner  of  the  very  ancient  archi- 
tecture, which  I faw  in  Upper  Egypt.  If  this  place  was  not  Sarepta,  it  might  be 
Ad  Nonum  of  the  Jerufalem  itinerary,  which  is  computed  about  four  miles  from  Sidon, 
and  twelve  from  Tyre. 

A little  further  to  the  north,  is  a fine  fpring  called  Elborok  ; it  had  a wall  round  it, 
in  order  to  raife  the  water,  as  there  is  about  thofe  of  Tyre  ; and  I could  fee  the  foun- 
dations of  the  aqueduct  from  that  place  to  Sidon,  of  which  they  have  an  account  by 
tradition 

'1  he  plain  of  Sidon  is  not  above  two  miles  wide ; to  the  eaft  of  it  there  are  fine 
fruitful  hills;  whereas  the  plain  of  Tyre  is  four  or  five  miles  broad,  but  the  hills  to 
the  eaft  of  it  are  high,  and  covered  with  wood,  and  do  not  feem  to  be  capable  of  any 
other  improvement-  When  we  approached  Sidon,  I law,  about  a mile  from  the  town, 
an  antient  Roman  milliary  in  the  road,  fet  up  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Septimius 
Scterus;  it  is  a round  pillar  of  grey  granite. 

When  ! arrived  at  Sidon,  I went  to  the  convent  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, to  whom  I was  recommended,  and  was  entertained  by  them  during  my  flay  at 
Sidon.  I alfo  received  many  civilities  from  the  French  merchants,  and  I was  one  day 
entertained  by  them  with  a collation  in  a garden,  under  the  (hade  of  apricot  trees, 
and  the  fruit  of  them  was  (hook  on  us,  as  an  inftance  of  their  great  plenty  and 
abundance. 

Some  think  that  Sidon,  or  Zidon,  was  built  by  Sidon  the  fon  of  Canaan,  the  grand- 
fon  of  Noah  • ; others  fuppofe  that  it  had  its  name  from  the  filhing  trade  carried  on 
here,  which  is  called  in  the  Syrian  language  Sida ; Bethfida  being  the  houfe  of  fifher- 
meu.  It  is  a city  of  very  great  antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  Jacob  in  his  prophetic 
fpeech  concerning  the  country  which  his  fons  were  to  inherit  f.  And  we  have  an 
account  that  Jolhua  chafed  the  kings  from  the  waters  of  Merom  to  the  great  Zidon  J,  as 
it  is  called  in  another  place  $■  This  city  was  in  the  tribe  of  AJher,  but  the  IfraeUtes  could 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  it  j|.  It  always  underwent  much  the  fame  fate  as  Tyre. 
During  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  Lewis  the  ninth  of  France  repaired  the  city.  It  was 
a place  of  great  trade,  and  was  famous  for  a manufadture  of  glafs  ^T.  The  Sidonians 
are  alfo  faid  to  be  the  inventors  of  arithmetic  and  aftronomy  ••.  This  city  is  now  called 
Saida,  and  is  thought  to  be  older  than  Tyre ; the  ancients  lay  it  was  twenty-five  miles 
diflam  from  that  city  to  the  north,  though  it  is  not  fo  much  ff  ; and  is  computed  to  be 
fixty-fix  miles  about  well  fouth  well  of  Damafcus,  and  a day’s  journey  from  the  rife  of  the 
river  Jordan  ; it  was  fituated  on  a riling  ground,  defended  by  the  fea  on  the  north  and 
well.  The  prefent  city  is  molUy  on  the  north  fide  of  the  hill ; the  old  city  feems  to 
have  extended  further  eaft,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  foundations  of  a thick  wall 
that  extends  from  the  fea  to  the  eaft  ; on  the  fouth  it  was  probably  bounded  by  a rivu- 
let, the  large  bed  of  which  might  ferve  for  a natural  foffe ; as  another  might,  which  is 
on  the  north  fide,  if  the  city  extended  fo  far,  as  fome  feem  to  think  it  did,  and  that  it 
ftretched  to  the  eaft  as  far  as  the  high  hill,  which  is  about  three  quarters  of  a mile 

•Geo.  x.  if.  f Gen.  xlii.  I j.  $ JoSma,  xi.  8.  $ Jolbua,  six.  »8.  ||  Judgei.i.  ji,  ' 

II  Sidon.  artifex  ritri.  Mia.  Not.  Hill.  t.  itii.  et  Strabo,  iri.  p.758.  *•  Strabo,  an.  p.  757- 

t+  Str.bo  ib.  i 
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from  the  prefent  town.  The  fpace  between  that  hill  and  the  town  is  now  all  laid  oat 
in  gardens,  or  orchards,  which  appear  very  beautiful  at  a diilance.  On  the  north  fide 
> of  the  town,  there  are  great  ruins  of  a fine  port,  the  wails  of  which  were  built  with 
very  large  ftones,  twelve  feet  in  length,  which  is  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  and  fome 
are  eleven  feet  broad,  and  five  deep ; the  harbour  is  now  choaked  up  ; and  this,  as  well 
as  fome  other  ports  on  the  coall,  are  faid  to  have  been  dell  roved  by  Feckerdine,  that 
they  might  not  be  harbours  for  the  Grand  Signor’s  galleys  to  land  forces  againft  him. 
This  harbour  feems  to  be  the  inner  port,  mentioned  by  Strabo  *,  for  the  winter ; 
the  outer  one  probably  being  to  the  north  in  the  open  fea  between  Sidon  and  Tyre, 
where  the  flapping  ride  in  fafety  during  the  fummer  feafon.  In  a garden  to  the  fouth 
of  the  town,  there  is  a linall  mofque  called  Nebi-Sidon,  where  the  Turks  fay  the  patriarch 
Zabulon  was  buried  ; though  it  does  not  appear  that  his  bones  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt ; bur,  if  1 mi  flake  not,  'the  Jews  fay  that  he  was  buried  in  Sichem.  In  another 
garden  to  the  eaft  is  fuch  another  mofque,  called  by  the  Mahometans,  Zaloufa,  who 
pretend  alfo  that  forne  holy  perfon  is  buried  there;  the  Europeans  call  it  La  Cananea, 
being,  as  h is  faid,  the  place  where  the  Canaanitifh  woman  cried  out,  “ Blefled  is  thtS 
“ womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  that  thou  hart  fucked. ” This  building  has  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  chapel.  On  the  high  ground  to  ttie  weft  of  the  town,  there 
is  a large  old  church  turned  into  a mofque. 

The  higheft  ground  of  the  old  city  feems  to  have  been  a little  hill  on  the  north 
fide,  where  there  arc  great  remains  of  an  old  caftle,  faid  to  be  built  by  Lewis  the  ninth 
of  France  ; but  on  the  fummit  of  the  hill  there  is  a work  of  an  older  date,  which  is  a 
fqtiare  caftle  of  hewn  ftone  rufticated,  and  there  are  remains  of  a circular  wall,  with 
which  that  building  was  probably  encompafied  ; it  might  be  a work  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors, repaired  or  rebuilt  by  Lewis  the  ninth.  On  the  north  alfo,  by  the  bed  of  the 
torrent  El-hamly,  to  which  I fuppofe  the  town  extended,  I obferved  an  old  building, 
which  they  call  the  Venetian  Kane,  and  probably  it  belonged  to  them  when  they  traded 
to  thefe  parts.  Three  quarters  of  a mile  eaft  of  the  town  is  a hill  called  Saida-Mar- 
Klias ; at  the  foot  of  it  there  is  a village  called  Kl-hara,  and  about  three  quarters  of  the 
way  up  the  hill,  there  is  a mofque  with  a fepulchre  named  Jeb-Zachariah  ; on  the  top 
of  the  hill  there  is  a ciftern  called  by  the  name  of  Elias.  The  Turks  have  a public 
praying  place  here.  On  the  right  I faw  Ein-Dielp,  on  the  left  Avara,  and  further 
El-Helely. 

Sidon  is  the  place  of  refidence  of  a paiha,  and  there  are  in  it  a great  number  of  new 
well  built  houfes.  The  trade  here  is  carried  on  entirely  by  the  French,  the  export  being 
chiefly  raw  filk,  cotton,  and  com.  Their  conful  obliges  them  to  live  all  in  one  Kane, 
in  which  the  Jefuits,  Capuchins,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  have  their 
rtfpettive  convents. 

Going  out  of  Sidon,  I faw  feveral  fepulchral  grots  cut  in  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills ; fome  of  them  are  adorned  with  pilafters,  and  painted  in  a very  handfome  manner,. 

♦ Strabo,  xti.  p.  75 6- 
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A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EAST,  &c. 

BY  RICHARD  POCOCKE,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Book  the  Second.  Of  Syria  and  Mefopotamia. 


ChapJ.  — Of  Syria  in  general.  Of  the  places  between  Sidon  and  Dayreut. 

QYR1A  extends  northwards  from  Paleftine  to  the  mountains  of  Amanus  and  Taurus, 
J having  the  Euphrates  and  Arabia  Deferta  to  the  end,  and  the  Mediterranean  fea  to 
the  weft ; it  was  divided  into  feveral  parts,  which  chiefly  had  their  names  from  the 
principal  cities  of  thofe  territories.  Paleftine  indeed  is  looked  on  by  forne  as  a part 
of  Syria.  Phoenicia  was  another  diftrift,  part  of  which  was  the  Iloly  Land,  and  began, 
as  lome  lay,  about  the  fouthem  part  of  the  territory  of  Tyre,  or,  as  others  affirm, 
near  Caefarea  by  the  fea,  and  extended  northward  to  the  river  Eleutherus  beyond 
Tripoli.  Thefe  countries  were  antiently  divided  into  fmall  kingdoms,  fuch  as  were 
thofe  of  Damafcus,  Hamath,  Zobah,  and  Geffier ; and  in  Phoenicia,  thofe  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Aradus.  They  were  all  conquered  by  the  A (Tyrians,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Greeks.  Syria  was  made  a kingdom,  under  tne  fucceflors  of  one  of  Alexander’s 
generals ; the  Romans  put  an  end  to  their  power ; and  from  the  eaftern  emperore,  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  prefent  Ottoman 
family,  that  enjoy  the  Turkilh  empire. 

I fet  out  on  the  thirry-firft  from  Sidon,  and  pafled  feveral  rivulets,  and  by  two  foun- 
tains, one  called  Elepher,  and  the  other  Brias.  About  two  miles  north  of  Sidon,  we 
came  to  a confiderable  rivulet  called  Elouly,  very  near  the  hills  that  are  to  the  north 
of  this  plain  ; which  river,  I conjedure,  might  be  the  bounds  of  the  tribe  of  Affier, 
and  of  the  Holy  Land ; there  is  a large  bridge  over  it  of  ruftic  work,  confiding  only 
of  one  arch. 

\Ve  pafled  over  the  hills,  which  are  called  the  Mountains  of  the  Drufes,  from  the 
people  that  inhabit  them  ; there  is  a tower  at  tlte  end  of  them,  called  Bourge  Romely, 
from  a village  on  a hill  of  that  name  * ; we  cantc  to  a bay  about  four  miles  over;  oppofite 
to  the  middle  of  it  is  a village  callid  Jee,  and  a raofque  near  the  lhore,  with  a well  by  it, 
called  the  well  ef  Jonah,  where,  they  fay,  the  prophet  Jonah  was  thrown  out  by  the 
whale ; here  1 faw  fome  broken  pillars,  a Corinthian  capital,  and  ruins  on  each  fide 
of  a mountain  torrent,  which  may  be  Parphirion  of  the  Jcrulalem  Itinerary,  eight 
miles  from  Sidon.  After  fome  time  we  came  to  the  tower  Bourge-Damour,  and  foott 
' after  to  the  river  Damour,  which  mull  be  the  Tainyras  of  Strabo,  half  way  between 
Sidt  n and  Berytus,  and  may  be  the  river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  as  four  miles  fouth 
of  Berytus,  which  he  calls  The  Lyon,  f A.at  1,  though  it  does  not  anfvver  to  that 
di ilance,  but  there  is  no  other  river  in  this  road  nearer  to  that  city ; and  this  feems 

# Wc  piHrtt  this  part  of  the  hilli,  and  came  to  a plain  between  the  hills  about  a mile  over,  and  then 
to  Ouail-cI-Gederah,  which,  I believe,  may  be  a mountain  torrent ; in  this  plain  there  is  a village  called 
Gcderah.  which  is  to  the  call  on  the  hills,  and  likewife  Kephermatah.  We  then  went  about  a mile  over 
a low  i ill,  and  came  to  a plain  half  a mile  broad.  We  cnoffed  fuch  auolher  hill,  and  in  about  a mile  came 
io  the  bay. 
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the  more  probable,  as  Strabo  mentions  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  the  grove  of  JEfcu* 
lapius,  with  this  river*.  A few  miles  further  we  paffed  by  a village  called  Carney  ; at 
a well  that  is  hear  it,  1 faw  an  ancient  ftone  coffin,  a fine  piece  of  entablature,  fome 
large  hewn  ftones,  and  two  round  vafes  of  red  and  white  marble.  At  fome  di dance 
from  this  place  to  the  north,  on  a rifing  ground,  are  feveral  ftone  coffins  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  with  large  covers,  very  much  like  thofc  at  Zal  near  mount  Tabor ; and 
beyond  them  I faw  the  remains  of  a wall  twelve  feet  thick,  which  was  continued  along 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  them : this  might  be  Iieldua,  mentioned  in  the  Jerulalem  Itinerary, 
as  twelve  miles  from  Berito,  though  this  place  is  not  above  fix  or  feven  ; fo  that  there 
inay  be  a miftake  in  the  Itinerary,  as  there  certainly  is  in  the  diftance  between  Berito 
and  Sidon ; it  being  put  down  as  twenty-eight  miles,  though  it  is  not  above  twenty, 
as  the  lateft  fea  charts  make  it.  The  diitance  alfo  of  eight  miles  from  Parphirion,  on 
this  fuppofition,  is  much  too  great ; this  may  be  the  fame  as  the  city  of  Lyons  of  Strabo  t. 
We  foon  came  to  the  tower  of  Bourge-Hele,  and  then  paffed  over  a rivulet,  called 
Alopha ; from  a village  of  that  name,  which  is  to  the  eaft.  We  then  came  to  a. 
very'  fine  country,  between  the  cape  on  which  Bayreut  Hands,  and  the  hills  to  the  eaft  : 
on  the  fide  of  thefe  mountains  we  faw  three  large  villages  that  are  contiguous,  and 
are  called  Sukefet,  from  which  that  hill  and  country  have  their  name.  If  I do  not 
miftake,  I was  informed,  that  one  of  thefe  villages  was  inhabited  by  Drufes,  the  other 
by  Chriftians,  and  the  third  by  that  fefi  of  Mahometans,  called  Amadti,  who,  as  I 
was  informed,  are  followers  of  Ali.  After  my  return  from  the  eaft,  I was  informed  by 
a confiderable  Maronite  of  great  credit,  that  there  had  been  an  Arabic  prefs  among  the 
Maronites  for  many  years  ; and  by  the  defcriprion  he  gave  of  that  place,  I concluded, 
that  it  was  at  this  village,  though  I omitted  to  take  down  the  name  from  him.  Further 
in  the  country  is  Itefe,  and  beyond  it  Jebel  Sewene.  We  paffed  through  Bourge 
Elgrage,  and  faw  Edfhaim  in  the  bottom,  and  liigher  up  Elmeleeles.  We  paffed 
through  a large  grove  of  olive  trees,  and  as  we  approached  near  Bayreut,  1 found  the 
country  exceedingly  pleafant,  being  a rich  foil  finely  improved.  About  two  miles 
before  we  came  to  this  city,  we  paffed  through  a fine  grove  of  tall  pines  on  the  pro- 
montory ; which,  it  is  faid,  the  famous  Feckerdine  planted  with  his  own  hands,  though 
it  feems  to  be  a miftake,  as  this  grove  is  mentioned  to  have  been  of  great  ufe  to  the  * 
Chriftians  in  befieging  Bayreut,  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war.  A finer  fituation  cannot 
be  imagined  ; it  is  a green  fod,  and  ends  on  the  eaft  fide  with  a hanging  ground  over  a 
beautiful  valley,  through  which  the  river  of  Bayreut  runs  ; the  north  end  commands  a 
view  of  the  fea,  and  a profpe&  of  the  fine  gardens  of  Bayreut  to  the  north-weft. 

The  city  of  Bayreut  is  the  ancient  Berytus.  Auguftus  when  he  made  it  a colony, 
called  it  alter  the  name  of  his  daughter,  with  the  epithet  of  happy,  naming  it  Colonia 
Felix  Julia  J.  This  town  was  taken  from  the  Saracens  by  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerulalem, 
after  a vigorous  fiege,  in  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eleven ; and  was  retaken 
by  Salladine  in  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty  feven  ; it  was  afterwards  often 
taken  and  retaken  during  the  holy  war.  This  city  was  antiently  a place  of  ftudy,  more 
particularly  of  the  civil  law,  and  efpecially  about  the  time  that  Chriftianity  began  to 
be  publickly  eftablilhed  $.  ■ 

* Strabo,  xri.  p. “5^-  1 Ibid,  and  tee  note  following : 

| In  ora  n -ultima  etiamnum  fubjetta  Libinn,  flirviui  Madras  : Berytus  eolenia,  quae  Felix  Julia 
appcllatur,  Leonlos  oppidum,  f lumen  Lyons,  Palebyblos,  ilumcu  Adonis.  Oppida,  Byblos,  Botrjrs, 
Claris,  Trieris.  Cabunas.  I’lin. Nat.  Hitt.  v.  IJ.  . 

$ See  the  LcclcOaftical  Hiftories  of  Euftbius  and  Socrates, 
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It  is  fituated  over  the  fea  on  a gentle  tiling  ground,  on  the  north  fide  of  a broad 
promontory.  The  gardens  appear  very  beautiful  on  the  hanging  ground  over  it: 
the  old  port  is  a little  bay,  and  was  well  fecured  by  ftrOng  piers,  which  were  deltroyed  by 
Fsckerdine,  as  mentioned  before,  for  he  had  pofTeflipn  of  this  city  ; and  his  fucceffors, 
the  princes  of  the  Drufe6,  have  mod  of  them  been  made  governors  of  it,  till  of  late 
years  the  Turks  have  thought  proper  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands : to  the  ealt  of 
the  port  is  a calUe  built  on  two  rocks  in  the  fea,  v.ith  a bridge  to  it.  Eafi  of  this, 
over  the  fea  clifts,  is  another  caftle  5 and  to  the  ealt  of  that,  are  remains  of  a very  large 
one,  defended  with  a fotle,  where  1 law  fome  broken  pillars.  About  a furlong  to 
the  ealt  of  this  place,  I came  to  the  old  city  wails  on  that  fide.  The  town  may  be 
near  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  defended  with  a very  indifferent  wall,  which 
on  the  well  fide,  is  built  of  hewn  Hone,  with  fome  fmall  fquare  towers,  and  part  of  it 
may  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walk  At  a little  diffance  to  the  well  of  the  town 
is  a fmall  bay,  which  opens  to  the  north,  where  I faw  fome  figns  of  ruins,  but  I could 
not  judge  what  they  were ; it  is  poffible  the  theatre  built  by  Agrippa  might  be  here, 
and  be  contrived  fo  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  hill,  like  thofe  of  Pola  and 
Frejux,  and  the  fea  may  have  waihed  it  away.  Some  authors  alfo  mention  an  amphi- 
theatre in  this  town.  1 copied  an  ancient  Greek  infeription  over  the  fouth  gate.  In 
the  middle'  of  the  city  there  is  a large  well-built  mofque,  fupported  by  Gothic  pillars,, 
which  was  formerly  a church  dedicated  to  St.John.  There  are  feveral  granite  pillars 
about  the  town,  and  particularly  fix  or  feven  of  grey  gmnite  in  one  part,  fome  Handing, 
and  fome  lying  on  the  ground. 

The  things  molt  to  be  remarked  in  this  dty  are  the  improvements  of  Feckerdine ; 
that  prince  having  acquired  a taile  for  architecture,  during  his  Hay  at  the  court  of 
Florence.  His  feraglio,  which  is  now  only  the  Ihell  of  a building,  has  the-  sir  of  a 
Roman  palace  ; water  was  conveyed  by  channels  in  the  walls  through  all  the  apart- 
ments, and  in  the  middle  of  it  is  a garden  of  very  large  lemon  trees : the  Habits  are 
truly  magnificent,  built  with  feveral  rows  of  fquare  pillars,  and  there  are  niches  on 
the  fides  within,  with  a Hone  manger  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  them  for  the  horfes 
provender.  There  are  feveral  other  unfinilhed  buildings,  that  have  even  a greater  air 
of  magnificence  in  them,  and  look  more  like  the  remains  of  antient  Roman  buildings, 
than  unfinilhed  modem  ones. 

This  town  is  under  the  influence  of  the  Maronites  and  Drufes,  as  many  other  places 
are  under  the  Arabs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  mount  Libanon  or  Antilibanon  dare  not 
go  to  any  other  town.  When  I came  to  Bayreut  I went  to  the  Capuchin  convent, 
where  I was  very  civilly  received  ; there  was  only  one  monk  in  it,  who  refides  there 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  French  lhipsthat  come  into  this  place. 

» 

Chap.1I.  — Of  the  river  Lyeus.  The  territory  of  the  prince  of  the  Drufes  ; and  of 
the  Maronites  and  Drufes. 

I SET  forward  on  my  journey  from  Bayreut  on  the  firfl  of  June,  and  went  to  the 
eafi  along  the  fide  of  the  bay ; after  having  travelled  about  a league,  we  came  to  the 
t place  where,  they  fay,  St.  George  killed  the  dragon  which  was  about  to  devour  the 
king  of  Bayreut’s  daughter : there  is  a mofque  on  the  fpot,  which  was  formerly  a 
Greek  church ; near  it  is  a well,  and  they  fay,  that  the  dragon  uiuaily  came  out  of 
the  hole,  which  is  now  the  mouth  of  it.  The  writers  of  the  middle  age  fay  this  place 
was  called  Cappadocia.  In  this  mofque  l faw  an  extraordinary  ceremony  performed 
on  one  of  the  Turks  that  was  with  me ; who  fitting  down  on  the  grouud,  the  religious 
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perfon,  who  had  the  care  of  the  mofqoe,  took  a piece  of  a final!  marble  pillar,  in 
which,  they  lay,  there  is  an  extraordinary  virtue  againil  al!  forts  of  pains,  and  rolled 
it  on  the  back  of  the  Turk  for  a confiderabld  time.  About  a mile  to  the  eaft  of 
this  place  we  crolfrd  over  the  river  of  Bayreut,  on  a bridge  of  feven  arches,  feme  of 
which  are  of  antient  workraanfhip.  This  river  runs  to  the  north,  along  the  plain 
which  is  eaft  of  the  grove  of  pines : it  may  be  the  river  Magoras,  of  Pliny,  and  agrees 
with  his  order  in  fpcaking  of  places  ; though  fome  think  that  it  is  the  fame  as  the 
Tamyras.  Soon  after  we  had  palled  this  river,  we  turned  to  the  north,  and  went 
along  the  ftrand  under  the  high  clifts  for  about  an  hour  and  a half,  and  came  to  the 
famous  road,  which  is  cut  like  a terrace  on  the  weft  and  north  fides  of  the  mountain, 
over  the  fea,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Lycus ; the  road  being,  as  1 conjecture, 
about  half  a mile  long ; it  is  very  much  like  that  road  which  is  near  the  fountains  of 
Tyre,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  Alexander.  We  afeended  it  going  to  the 
north  ; over  the  higheft  part  there  are  remains  of  a tower;  we  then  defeended,  and 
turning  to  the  eaft  afeended  again.  This  road  was  formerly  called  Via  Antoniniana  ; 
the  afeent  :o  it  is  difficult,  and  a Latin  infeription  is  cut  on  the  rock,  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  road ; and  that  it  was  made  by  the  emperor  Aurelius.  1 faw  fome  /mail 
figures  of  men  in  relief,  cut  in  different  compartments,  but  very  much  defaced  by 
time ; one,  I obierved,  wore  a particular  cap  like  the  Phrygian  bonnet ; probably  it 
was  the  Perfian  habit,  and  may  be  as  old  as  the  time  when  the  Perfians  ha.:  po  Hellion  of 
thefe  countries.  Under  this  road  runs  the  river  Ke.p,  as  it  is  called  in  Arabic  : it  is 
the  Lycus  of  the  Greeks,  that  is,  the  Dog  river ; fo  called,  as  it  is  faid,  from  the 
ftatue  of  a dog,  which  was  formerly  there.  On  one  fide  of  the  road  there  is  a ruin 
fomething  like  the  pedeftal  of  a ftatue,  and  below  it  in  the  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  is  a large  ftone,  which  the  people  fhew  for  the  ftatue  of  the  dog,  from  which, 
they  fay,  the  river  received  its  name  ; and  there  is  a relief  on  the  rock  over  the  river  at 
the  end  of  the  bridge,  which  is  much  defaced,  and  feems  to  have  reprelented  a dog. 
This  river  was  formerly  navigable,  though  the  ftream  is  very  rapid*.  Oppofite  to 
the  fouth  end  of  the  bridge,  is  an  infeription  in  an  ealtem  character,  which  feemed 
to  be  very  ancient.  The  bridge  over  the  river  has  four  arches,  one  of  which  is  large, 
being  built,  as  they  fay,  by  Feckerdine;  this  river  was  the  bounds  between  the  Patri- 
archates of  Jerufalcm  and  Antioch.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  bridge  is  an  aqueduft 
brought  four  miles  along  tint  fide  of  the  hill,  and  is  of  fo  great  a height,  that  feventeen 
arches  about  twenty  feet  high,  are  built  againft  the  hill  near  the  bridge,  for  the  water 
to  run  on  ; it  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  fuccefibrs  of  Feckerdine,  in  order  to  water  a 
/mail  plain  by  the  fra,  from  which  one  afeends  the  Caftravan  mountains,  which  extend 
northward  near  to  the  ancient  city  Byblus,  now  called  F.ibele,  where  alfo  the  dominions 
of  the  prince  of  the  Drufes  end,  which  begin  near  Sidon,  and  only  include  the  moun- 
tains. 'Ibis  part,  called  the  Caftravan  mountains,  is  inhabited  folely  by  Maronite 
Chriftians  ; the  other  parts  being  poffeffed  by  the  Drufes  and  Chriftians  proinifcuoufiy. 
The  mountains  of  Caftravan  are  part  either  of  Libanon  or  Antilibanon,  according  as 
the  bounds  of  thofe  mountains  are  fixed.  The  name  of  Libanon  is  now  given  only 
to  thofe  mountains  that  are  north  eaft  and  fouth  eaft  cf  Tripoli,  which  ftretch  northwards 
to  Laodicea  Cabiofa,  near  the  ancient  Hems  or  Emefa.  Thefe  mountains  are  high  and 
locky,  but  the  afeent  is  not  very  difficult;  the  higheft  parts  are  almoft  all  the  year 
covered  with  fnow.  It  is  furprifing  to  fee  fuch  barren  hills  fo  well  inhabited  and 
improved  ; they  are  cliiefly  cultivated  with  mulberry-trees  for  filk-worms,  and  alfo  with 
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vineyards,  which  produce  excellent  wine,  far  preferable  to  any  other  wines  of  Syria. 
On  rhefe  mountains,  a confiderable  way  up,  I faw  the  rocks  rifing  above  the  ground 
in  fuch  extraordinary  figures,  for  about  two  miles,  that  at  a little  diflance  they 
appeared  like  a ruined  city,  refcmbling  caftles,  towers,  and  houfes,  and  even  fomc  of 
them  like  men.  Such  a feene  as  this  probably  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  a petrified 
city  beyond  Tripoli  in  Africa.  The  mountains  are  inhabited  altogether  by  Chri/Hans, 
and  they  do  not  .idler  Mahometans  to  fettle  on  them,  nor  even  the  pathas  themfelves 
to  come  up  the  hills.  The  prince  of  the  Drufcs  pays  a certain  fum  for  lu's  whole 
country  to  the  Grand  Signor,  which  confifts  of  thefe  mountains  from  Sidon  to  Elbele 
or  Byblus ; and  he  refidts  at  a place  called  Der-el-Ketner,  [The  Convent  of  the  Moon]. 
The  people  pay  for  their  lands  to  this  prince.  It  is  a place  of  refuge  for  Chriftians 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkifh  governors,  and  efpecially  for  thofc  unhappy  wretches, 
who,  having  denied  the  faith,  repent  of  it,  and  become  Chriftiftns  again.  Every  village 
has  a well  built  church,  and  there  are  almoft  as  many  mon.ifteries  as  villages,  and  to  all 
their  churches  they  have  a bell,  which  is  an  extraordinary  thing  in  thefe  parts. 

As  I obferved  before,  they  are  all  Maronites  on  theie  mountains,  and  acknowledge- 
the  pope.  The  patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  who,  as  1 apprehend,  is  a fort  of  Lcgatus 
natus,  is  elected  by  the  bilhops,  about  ten  in  number,  and  the  governors  of  the 
country ; every  diftrict  having  over  it  a fheik  or  head  ; the  ufual  rcfidence  of  the 
patriarch  is  at  Cannobine  on  mount  Libation,  but  I waited  on  him  at  a little  convent 
near  the  top  of  thefe  mountains,  he  having  retired  to  this  part  on  account  of  fome 
dillurbances  in  the  country  where  he  ufually  refides ; he  is  one  of  the  principal  families 
of  the  Maronites,  was  married,  and  has  children ; but  being  a widower,  he  became 
a monk,  and  was  promoted  to  this  dignity.  The  bilhops  have  their  fees  at  fome  cities 
near,  many  of  which  are  ruined,  fo  that  they  moftly  refidc  in  convents  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  monks  are  of  the  order  of  faint  Antonio  the  Egyptian  ; if  I do  not  millake, 
molt  of  them  are  reformed  by  a monk  of  Aleppo,  and  called  Aleppines.  Many  of 
thefe  convents  have  been  built  within  thefe  fifty  years  pall,  and  molt  of  them  have  a 
nunnery  adjoining ; but  they  have  ufually  only  poor  old  women  in  them  for  the  fervice 
of  the  convents.  The  monks,  both  prielts  and  others  (as  in  all  the  eaftern  churches), 
are  employed  in  taking  care  of  their  lands,  being  perfotis  of  no  learning.  They  ufually 
perform  their  long  offices  of  devotion  by  night,  which  are  in  the  Syriac  language, 
that  they  do  not  underftand  ; and  being  ufed  to  that  chara&er,  both  they,  and  the 
Syrians,  or  Jacobites,  write  the  Arabic,  their  native  tongue,  in  Syrian  charariterri 
In  the  reformed  convents  the  fuperior  is  cholen  every  three  years  ; whereas  in  the  others 
they  continue  during  life  ; and,  if  I miftakc  not,  take  the  vow  of  poverty,  which  the 
eaftern  monks  generally  do  not,  and  the  inconvenience  of  not  taking  fuch  a vow  in 
that  itation  of  life,  appears  very  much,  in  a people  who  have  naturally  fuch  an  exor- 
bitant love  of  money,  as  it  neceffiirily  expofes  them  to  many  temptations.  There  are 
alfo  fome  few  nunneries  that  are  not  dependant  on  the  monafteries,  though  they  are 
very  rare  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  are  rather  Ike  hofpitals  for  the  aged  and  decapit; 
and  if  any  young  women  are  in  them,  they  generally  continue  in  a (late  of  probation, 
rarely  taking  the  vow,  and  fo  may  change  their  manner  of  life  when  they  plcafej 
which  might  be  an  improvement  on  that  kind  of  inftitulion.  1 was  at  a nunnery  of 
Greek  catholics  on  thefe  mountains,  which  had  been  very  lately  founded  bv  fome 
young  ladies  of  Aleppo,  on  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Jefuits,  who  have  a convent  near.  Thefe  ladies  were  at  this  time  retired  to  it,  to 
perform  their  two  years  of  probation,  in  order  trf  take  the  vow.  There  is  alfo  an 
Armenian  catholic  convent,  founded  by  a bilhop,  whom  I faw  there,  and  who  was 
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obliged  to  retire  to  tbcfe  parts,  on  account  of  fame  diftraiTes.  The  Latin  fatWs, 
thole  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Jefuits,  and  Capuchin*,  hare  commodious  conr.nts 
on  this  mountain ; and  the  Jefuits  have  credit'd  a leminarv,  both  to  prepare  the  youth 
for  the  education  at  Rome,  and  to  fit  thofe  in  a better  manner  for  the  Maronite  church, 
who  cannot  be  fent  to  that  place  of  education.  The  Maronites  are  efteemed  more 
honeft,  Ample,  and  lefs  intriguing  than  any  other  Chriftians  in  the  call. 

If  any  account  can  be  given  of  the  original  of  the  Drufes,  it  is,  that  they  are  the 
remains  of  the  Chrifiian  armies  in  the  holy  war;  and  they  themfelves  now  fay  that 
they  are  defeended  from  the  Englilh  *.  ’11107  are  efteemed  men  of  courage,  and  of 

greater  probity  than  any  others  of  thefe  eallem  parts.  As  they,  and  their  prince,  are 
prote&ors  of  the  Chriitians  that  live  among  them,  fo  they  teem  to  have  the  bed 
opinion  of  Chriftians,  anj  the  greateft  regard  for  them ; though,  in  reality,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  have  little  or  no  religion  at  all ; they  occafionally  profels  themfelves 
Mahometans,  but  go  as  feldom  as  poftibte  to  their  mofques,  which  they  do  only  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  edablifiied  religion  ; and  I have  been  informed,  that  in  fome  of 
their  books  that  have  accidentally  been  found,  they  both  blalpheme  our  Saviour,  and 
fpeak  evil  of  Mahomet.  They  have  among  them  a fort  of  religious  perfons,  whom 
they  call  by  the  name  of  Akel ; thefe  drink  no  wine,  and  will  not  eat  any  thing  that 
belongs  to  the  prince,  becaufe,  they  fay,  it  is  rapine  ; they  have  private  places  under 
their  houfes  for  their  ceremonies  of  worfhip  ; and  I was  informed  they  do  not  perform 
any  openly,  except  reading  out  of  their  books  over  the  dead,  before  they  are  carried  to 
burial,  though,  as  to  this,  I much  doubt  my  authority.  Thefe  religious  people  meet 
together  in  their  private  places,  and  feem  to  be  rather  like  the  wife  men,  or  philofo- 
phere  of  old,  than  the  chief  perfons  of  a religion,  in  a community  that  has  little  or 
none.  I rather  think,  if  thefe  in  particular  have  any,  that  they  are  worlhippers  of 
nature.  I was,  indeed,  told  that  by  fome  accident,  the  (latue  of  a calf  had  been  feon  in 
their  retired  places ; but  if  the  information  of  one  who  pretended  to  have  difeovered 
fome  of  their  fecrets,  is  to  be  depended  upon,  they  have  a fmall  filver  box,ciofed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  opened,  and  many,  even  among  them,  know  not  what  it  contains: 
they  pay  a fort  of  worlhip  to  it ; and  he  faid  he  was  informed,  that  there  were  in  thefe 
boxes  the  images  of  the  nature  of  both  fexes. 


Chap.  HI.  — Of  the  Cajlravart  Mountains,  of  Efbele  the  ant  tent  Byblus,  and  other  places 

in  the  Way  to  Tripoli. 

WE  afeended  the  Caftravan  mountains,  and  went  two  miles  eaftward  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Antony  Elify,  where  l was  civilly  entertained  by  the  monks.  We  then  travelled 
near  a mile  to  the  village  of  Elify,  where  they  have  a handfome  new  built  church  : we 
went  about  three  miles  north  to  the  nunnery  above-mentioned,  called  Derbenady,  and 
were  invited  mto  the  apartments  allotted  for  ft  rangers,  where  we  were  entertained 
with  conferve  of  rofes,  a dram,  and  coffee,  a young  Maronite  flieik  being  witli  us.  We 
went  a mile  eaftward  to  the  Jefuits  convent  at  Ontua,  wh°re  I w^r,  very  civilly  received 
by  the  general  or  the  million  in  thefe  parts,  who  frequently  refides  in  this  convent.  On 
the  fecond,  I went  up  the  hill  to  the  north  eaft,  in  order  to  wait  on  the  Maronite 
patriarch : after  having  travelled  four  or  five  miles  we  came  to  Ajalton,  where  one  of 
the  great  families  ol  the  Maronite  (heiks  refides.  The  mountains,  though  very  rocky, 

* Somcfya  11*7  are  defeended  frrm  the  Franks,  whom  Godfrey  of  BtiM  i^n  brought  with  him  to  the 
huJy  war;  and  that  Fcckerdine  pretended  to  be  related  to  the  houle  of  Lorraun. 
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are  well  improved,  as  higlj  as  this  place,  with  mulberry  trees,  and  even  with  com, 
wherever  there  is  any  foil.  We  went  northward,  and  afeetided  for  three  or  four  miles 
to  a part  of  the  hill,  where  the  rocks  appeared  in  extraordinary  figures,  like  a ruined 
town,  as  mentioned  before.  We  came  to  the  convent  of  Retond,  where  the  monks 
are  of  the  antient  order  of  St.  Antony  not  reformed,  and  have  a nunnery  to  ferve  them  ; 
all  the  monks  work  in  cultivating  the  ground : this  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  bifhop 
of  Patroni : here  they  entertained  us  with  roafted  eggs,  foup  made  with  kidney  beans. 
Four  milk,  and  excellent  white  wine,  of  a good  body  and  flavour.  We  travelled  north- 
ward down  a very  gentle  defeent,  and  patted  by  the  village  of  Athout  and  Eincgratit, 
and  foon  after  by  two  high  rocks,  that  appeared  at  a diflance,  like  the  ruins  of  fome 
antient  building.  We  attended  and  came  to  Eirtkeen,  where  wc  found  the  patriarch, 
and  the  bithop  of  Patronc  fitting  under  a tree  near  the  convent,  after  the  eaftem . 
manner : the  patriarch  was  a very  venerable  old  man,  and  received  me  with  great 
civility,  though  by  fontc  accident  l had  not  my  letter  to  give  him  from  the  Maronite 
interpreter  of  the  Englifh  conful  at  Acre.  The  bifhop  having  been  many  years  minifter 
of  the  church  at  Tripoli  fpoke  Lingua  Franca.  Bread,  wine,  and  coffee  were  brought; 
and,  after  fome  time,  the  patriarch  went  in  ; and  1 was  foon  called  to  dine  in  an  open 
cloyflcr  or  portico  of  the  convent.  Pilaw,  fried  eggs,  honey,  and  fome  other  things  were 
fet  before  us ; the  patriarch  fat  a while  at  fome  diflance,  and  when  he  went  away,  the 
bifhop  came  and  fat  with  me.  After  dinner  I went  out  to  the  patriarch,  who  was 
fitting  under  the  tree,  and  coffee  was  ferved  ; when  I talked  of  departing,  the  patriarch 
prefl'ed  me  much  to  flay,  and  feemed  almofl  angry  when  he  found  I was  determined  to 
go.  This  is  a very  high  cool  retreat,  and  we  faw  the  tops  of  the  mountains  near  this 
place  covered  with  fnow  ; we  defeended  by  the  fame  way  we  came,  to  Afhout,  and- 
then  turned  to  the  right,  and  went  on  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  about  five  miles  to 
the  fouth  weft,  and  found  the  country  both  uninhabited,  and  without  any  improvement. 
We  defeended  to  Aofla,  which  is  fituated  on  a hill  not  a great  way  from  the  lea  fhore ; 
the  houfe  of  the  patriarch  is  there,  with  a church  or  chapel  built  to  it,  which  is  the 
family  burial  place.  We  found  the  patriarch’s  brother  fitting  under  a tree.  I alighted 
anti  lat  a while  with  him,  and  he  invited  tnc  to  flay  all  night.  The  cuflom  of  fitting 
under  trees  at  this  time,  and  many  others  1 had  obferved,  led  me  to  refleil  on  the 
great  refemblance  there  is  between  the  manners  and  fimplicity  of  the  antients,  and  thofe 
of  the  eaflern  people  at  this  day;  which  is  very  remarkable  only  in  one  fhort  part  of 
thehiflory  of  Abraham,  Thus,  for  inflance,  as  air  and  fhade  are  very  defirable  in  hot 
countries,  fo  we  find  them  often  fitting  under  a tree ; thus,  wc  fee  Abraham,  when  the 
Lord  came  to  him  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  defiring  the  three  angels  to  refl  themfelves 
under  the  tree.  Fine  meal  was  made  ready  for  them,  kneaded  and  baked  on  the 
hearth  ; and  now  it  is  the  cuflom  to  make  bread  whenever  they  eat,  and  they  bake  it 
on  iron  hearths,  which  are  heated,  or  on  the  embers.  It  is  ufual  alfo  to  ferve,  to  fit,  or 
Hand  by  the  guelts  without  eating  with  them ; and  fo  Abraham  fet  the  butter  and 
milk,  and  the  calf  that  was  dreffed,  before  them,  and  flood  by  them  under  tie  tent 
when  they  did  eat:  the  wife  Sarah  alfo  did  not  appear,  but  flood  in  the  tent  within  the 
door,  according  to  the  cuflom  among  the  eaflern  women  at  this  time.  From  Aofla 
we  went  on  that  evening  two  miles  fouth  to  Ariffa,  to  the  new-built  convent  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre:  it  is  tnofl  pleafantly  fituated  on  a high  hill,  over  the  plain  which  is  by  the 
fea  (here ; there  being  a village  below  it,  near  which,  I was  informed,  they  find  thofe 
white  ((ones  which  have  the  figures  of  lifh  in  them.  We  Raid  there  all  night. 

We  fet  out  northward  on  the  third,  and  returning  near  as  far  as  Aofta,  we  went 
down  the  hijl  to  the  catholic  Armenian  convent,  called  Elcreni,  which  is  under  Aofta  ; 
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it  was  not  then  finiflied.  The  bifliop  fhewed  me  the  convent  with  great  civility,  and 
fet  before  us  an  elegant  collation  of  dried  fweetineats,  prunellas  and  piftachio  nuts, 
and  we  were  fervcd  with  coffee  and  wine.  We  afcended  up  to  Aofla,  where  I fat 
under  a tree,  with  the  patriarch’s  two  brothers  and  nephews,  and  drank  coffee  ; they 
preffed  us  to  flay,  but  we  went  on  fouthward  in  a very  bad  ftony  road,  and  pafled  by 
Der-morran-Keiroula,  a Maronite  convent,  and  afterwards  by  Eran  and  Lubfan.  We 
had  a gentle  defcent  down  the  hill  going  near  Sdidieh  and  Aramoft,  and  came  te  the 
village  called  Galier,  where  there  is  a Capuchin  convent,  which  was  fliut  up,  all  the 
monks  being  abfent  ; fo  I repofed  under  a lemon-tree,  until  the  fervant  came,  and  let 
us  into  the  garden  where  I dined.  The  Maronite  fheik  came  to  me,  who  talked  Italian, 
and  had  travelled  eight  years  in  Europe  ; there  were  two  or  three  who  had  travelled, 
and  probably  went  with  him  as  fervants  ; one  of  them  had  been  in  England,  I fuppofe 
he  went  under  the  name  of  a prince  of  mount  Libanon ; for  thofe  who  have  travelled 
under  that  charafter,  are  the  fons  of  thofe  fheiks  who  rent  the  parifhes  of  the  prince 
of  the  Drufes,  and  being  chiefs  of  the  country,  the  monks  here  give  them  certificates 
to  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Principi  di  monte  Libano  ; and  they  often  return  home 
very  much  enriched ; for  they  afk  charity  in  a genteel  manner,  on  a pretence  of 
fupporting  the  Maronites  under  the  hardfhips  which  they  fuffer  from  the  Turks.  I 
was  informed,  that  one  of  them  lately  returning  home,  was  murdered  in  Sicily,  for  the 
fake  of  the  treafure  which  they  were  informed  he  had  with  him.  This  fheik  invited  and 
preffed  me  to  go  to  his  houfe  and  take  coffee : I went  with  him  ; and  a carpet  being 
fpread,  we  fat  down  in  the  court,  on  a raffed  place  over  a running  fpout  of  water : he  told 
me,  that  his  brother,  a young  man  who  was  there,  defigned  to  travel  into  Europe,  and 
even  hinted  that  he  would  be  glad  to  join  me.  He  appeared  extremely  civil,  and 
offered  to  fend  one  with  me  to  the  prince  of  the  Drufes,  and  all  over  the  mountains. 
Coffee  was  brought  up,  and  a fowl  roaffed  in  quarters,  a kind  of  European  difh,  the 
reft  being  after  the  Arab  manner.  Toward  the  evening,  a relation  of  the  fheik’s  came 
from  Bayreut,  where,  he  laid,  he  had  heard  that  1 walked  about  the  city,  and  had 
obferved  every  thing  very  curioufly,  which  had  alarmed  the  people  ; on  which  1 imme- 
diately found  that  their  behaviour  was  altered  towards  me  ; and  they  began  to  advffe 
me  to  lay  afide  the  thoughts  of  going  to  the  prince  of  the  Drufes;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  aifaid  of  being  fufpcfled,  in  cafe  they  fhould  condudt  me  to  that  prince, 
at  a time  when  the  Turks  were  in  war  with  the  emperor  ; the  prince  of  the  Drufes 
having  fometimes  given  the  government  great  trouble,  when  they  were  engaged  in. 
wars  with  the  Chriftian  princes.  I found  it  was  too  late  to  go  away,  fo  I ftaid  all  night, 
and  went  to  fee  the  convent  near,  where  they  Ihewed  ine  a monk  who  was  a hundred 
and  ten  years  old. 

I hired  a man  from  this  place  to  go  with  me  to  Efbele : fetting  out  the  next  morn- 
ing on  the  fourth,  I faw  a great  number  of  young  mulberry-trees  on  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  which  had  been  cut  down  by  a paiha  who  had  fome  demand  on  them,  which 
they  did  not  anfwer ; fo  he  came  with  his  men  to  the  fkirts  of  the  mountain,  and  cut 
down  the  mulberry-trees  ; which  was  doing  them  a very  confiderable  damage,  as  thefe 
trees  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  filk.  We  defeended  into  a narrow  valley,  in 
which  there  runs  a .fmall  river,  and  over  it  there  is  a bridge,  in  the  high  road  from 
Sidon,  which  is  near  the  fea ; i take  this  river  to  be  the  northern  bounds  of  the 
Caftravan  mountains.  We  afcended  and  came  into  the  high  road,  paffmg  by  the  vale 
Ouad-Enamar,  on  the  fouth  of  which  I faw  fome  grottos.  We  pafled  by  Ouad- 
Eteheny,  and  the  church  called  Maria  Mari.  We  then  croffed  the  river  Ibrim  on  a 
large  bridge ; this  river  was  anciently  called  Adonis.  Travellers  obferve,  that  the 
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water  of  it  is  red  after  great  floods,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  nature  of  the  foil  through 
which  it  runs  ; and  that  this  having  happened  about  the  time  of  the  feafts  of  Adonis, 
the  ancients  faid  the  river  ran  with  blood  on  account  of  his  death.  It  is  probable  that 
Paltebyblos  * was  on  this  river. 

A little  beyond  the  Ibrim,  we  came  to  Elbele,  called  by  the  Franks  Gibele ; it  is  the 
antient  Byblus,  fuppofed  to  be'  the  country  of  the  Giblites,  mentioned  in  Jofhua  f. 
Here,  it  is  faid,  Cinyras,  the  father  of  Adonis,  hatl  a palace ; and  the  city  became 
famous  for  the  temples  and  worlhip  of  Adonis.  The  walls  of  the  town  remain,  which 
are  about  a mile  in  circumference ; and  at  the  fouth  ealt  comer  there  is  a very  ftrong 
caftle  of  rufticated  work,  built  of  hard  ftone  that  has  pebbles  in  it.  Towards  the  foun- 
dation are  fome  (tones  twenty  feet  in  length  : there  are  very  few  inhabitants  in  the 
town,  but  many  niinous  houfes  are  (landing,  which  (hew  that  it  has  been  well  inhabited, 
and  probably  within  two  or  three  ages  pan.  There  are  remains  of  a beautiful  church, 
which  feems  to  have  been  the  cathedral ; it  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  appears 
plainly  to  have  been  built  before  the  entire  corruption  of  architecture,  probably  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  This  town  was  taken  by  the  Chriitians  in  the  time  of  the 
holy  war,  and  followed  the  fate  of  Tyre,  and  other  cities  of  this  coaft. 

When  we  came  to  Efbele,  I (topped  at  a tree  a little  without  the  gates : having  heard 
a bad  character  of  the  inhabitants,  I had  procured  a letter  to  the  fheik,  which  I fent 
to  him.  He  came  out  to  me,  with  his  brother  and  relations,  and  ordered  his  Chrif- 
tian  (teward  to  (hew  me  every  thing  about  the  town.  The  (heik  happened  to  call  his 
eyes  on  a pair  of  my  piftols,  which  he  liked,  and  immediately  ordered  his  man  to 
propofe  an  exchange  for  his,  which  I refufed.  When  I returned  from  viewing  the 
town,  the  (heik  and  the  elders  were  fitting  in  the  gate  of  the  city, after  the  antient  manner, 
and  I fat  a while  with  them  ; but  when  I came  to  my  place,  I was  informed  that  the 
fheik  intended  to  take  my  piftols  by  force,  if  I would  not  agree  to  his  propofal.  The 
(heik  himfelf  came  foon  afterwards,  took  my  piftols  out  of  the  holders,  and  would 
have  put  his  own  in  their  place,  which  I would  not  permit ; he  then  put  his  piftols 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  my  men,  whom  I ordered  to  lay  them  down  on  the  ground  j 
they  offered  to  give  me  fome  money  alfo  in  exchange;  but  I intimated,  that  if  they  did  not 
return  them,  I would  complain  to  the  paflia  of  Tripoli.  I departed,  and  they  fent  a 

man  after  me  to  offer  ten  dollars ; two  or  three  raeffages  pafled,  and  when  we  were 
about  a mile  from  the  town,  they  fent  the  piftols  to  me ; for,  as  they  knew  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pafha,  it  is  probable  that  they  apprehended,  he  would  be  glad  of  fuch  a 
pretence  to  come  and  raife  money  on  them. 

After  having  travelled  near  the  fea  about  three  leagues  we  came  to  Patroni,  a fur- 
long to  the  weft  of  the  high  road.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  antient  Botrus,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  ten  miles  north  of  Byblus  J ; it  is  a bifhop’s  fee,  and  gives  title  to  one  of  the 
Maronite  prelates,  as  well  as  Efbele.  There  are  remains  of  a large  church,  which 

* Strabo  xvi.  7 cy. 

t See  Maundrcl  As  the  Scptuagint  tranflate  it  Bt'Cvu,  and  that  was  part  of  the  (and  giten  to  the 
Ifraclitcs,  fo  it  feems  probable  that  tin  people  of  this  place  are  meant  in  1 Kings,  v.  id.  and  Kiekiel,  xxrii, 
9 though  the  names  Giblites,  and  Gcbal,  according  to  our  literal  t ran fh'tlnn  from  the  Hebrew,  would 
incline  to  think  that  Gabala,  north  of  Orthoiia,  was  meant  j but  at  this  mu  t be  Alcabile  of  the  Jcrufaiem 
Itinerary,  it  is  very  probable  that  Gabal  was  the  antient  name,  and  that  a name  lomething  like  it  was 
always  retained  by  the  people  of  the  country,  and  that  the  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Byblus. 

t It  feems  by  miftake  to  be  called  Botina,  in  Strabo,  xn,  p 733.  probably  it  is  Biuttolalia  of  the 
Jcrufaiem  Itinerary.  This  city  was  built  by  Ithobalus,  king  of  Tyre,  about  the  time  of  the  prophet  £lias, 
according  to  Menander,  quoted  by  Jofephus,  Anti.  Jud.  lib,  triii.  cap.  13, 
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was  probably  the  cathedral,  and  of  buildings  about  it,  which  might  ferve  for  the  pried?; 
there  are  ruins  alfo  of  a fmaller  church,  which  is  well  built ; but  nothing  is  to  befeen 
of  the  walls  of  the  city,  nor  is  there  even  a village  on  the  fpot.  The  rocky  clifts  on  the 
fea  fide  have  been  much  worked  with  the  tool ; and  1 obferved  a fort  of  a canal  cut 
between  them  from  the  fea,  running  north  and  fouth,  which  probably  might  ferve  for 
a harbour  for  boats  and  ftnall  veflels  in  bad  weather,  as  it  is  an  opei.  port  without  any 
dicker.  All  thefe  towns  of  Phoenicia  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  very  gTeat  antiquity. 

We  went  on  and  paffed  by  a village  called  Mafid  ; it  is  to  the  left,  at  the  end  of 
the  plain,  under  the  great  cape ; near  it  is  a church  on  a fmall  hill ; about  this  place 
pollibly  might  be  Gigartum  *.  Four  or  five  miles  from  Patrone,  we  entered  in  be- 
tween thofe  mountains,  which  ftretch  wedwShl  to  the  fea,  and  make  that  cape,  wliich 
was  called  by  the  undents  Theoprofopon,  where,  fome  fay,  mount  Libanon  began. 
Here  thofe  Arab  and  Itursean  robbers,  who  infeded  the  country,  had  one  of  their 
ftrong  caftles,  which,  with  many  others  belonging  to  them,  were  deltroyed  by  Pompcy  f. 
Between  thefe  hills  we  eroded  the  river  Nar-el-'/.ehav  tin  a bridge,  and  came  to  a very 
extraordinary  rock  about  a hundred  feet  high,  a hundred  yards  long,  and  twenty  broad: 
there  is  a caltle  on  it,  and  it  is  called  Empfiles.  We  intended  to  have  (laid  all  night, 
though  there  was  no  place  to  lodge  in,  nor  any  other  accommodation ; but  a Maro- 
nite  priell  coming  by,  to  whom  we  (hewed  fome  civility,  he  very  kindly  invited  us  to  go 
two  or  three  miles  (urther  to  his  houfe ; we  went  on  with  him,  and  when  we  came 
into  the  plain  that  leads  to  Tripoli,  we  turned  to  the  ead,  and  afeending  the  hills,  came 
to  the  poor  cottage  of  the  priell ; he  prepared  a fupper  for  us,  and  we  lay  on  the 
top  of  the  houfe,  which  is  a very  common  practice  in  this  country  during  the  fummer 
feafon. 

We  fet  out  on  the  fifth,  travelled  along  the  narrow  plain  that  runs  to  Tripoli,  and 
went  near  a fmall  town  on  the  fea  called  Enly,  where,  they  fay,  there  are  remains  of 
a large  well-built  church.  I came  to  fome  ruins  that  feemeil  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  temple ; and  there  are  feveral  heaps  of  dones  about  it  for  a confiderable 
way.  This  might  lie  Trieris,  mentioned  by  Strabo  J between  the  promontory  and 
Tripoli,  and  may  be  the  fame  as  Tridis,  placed  in  the  Jerufalem  Itinerary  twelve  miles 
from  that  city : to  the  ead  there  is  a low  ridge  of  mountains  that  extend  almod  as  far 
as  Tripoli ; they  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  vale  to  the  ead  of  them  ; 
there  are  fome  convents  on  the  hills,  particularly  the  large'  inonadery  of  Bellcmint, 
which  is  delightfully  fituated  ; and  another  called  Mar  Jakob,  (Saint  James),  where  the 
Europeans  that  die  at  Tripoli  are  ufually  buried.  Beyond  Enty  1 faw  a Greek  mouadery 
near  the  lea,  called  Der-Naflbur.  After  having  palled  under  the  Greek  convent  of 
Belleminr,  we  came  to  Calamon,  where  there  is  a fmall  dream,  and  a ruined  building  : 
this,  without  doubt,  is  the  antient  Calamos. 


Chap.  IV.  — Of  Tripoli. 

TRIPOLI,  now  called  Traplous,  is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  a narrow  valley  be- 
tween the  hills,  and  to  the  ead  of  a low  promontory,  that  extends  about  a mile  into 
the  fea,  but  is  not  above  half  a mile  broad : on  this  promontory  were  the  three  cities 
which  were  colonies  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  ; they  were  a furlong  didant  from 
each  other,  but  feem  at  length  to  have  been  joined  by  their  fuburbs,  and  to  have  made 

• Strabo,  xvi.  p.  755.  J-  Strabo,  ibid. 

J Strabo,  ibid. 
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•ne  city ; on  that  account  it  was  called  Tripolis.  One  of  them,  probably  the  molt 
ancient,  which  might  be  that  peopled  from  Tyre,  was  at  the  end  of  the  point,  and  fo 
might  be  eafily  fortified,  by  building  a wall  acrols  the  promontory  on  the  caft  fide  of 
the  city : there  are  great  ruins  of  this  wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  fifteen  feet 
thick ; and  it  feems  to  have  been  thrown  down  by  force : it  was  cafed  with  hewn 
ftone,  which  is  now  carried  away  ; about  the  middle  of  it  was  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
near  the  wall  there  arc  feveral  pieces  of  large  pillars  of  grey  granite.  The  fecond 
city,  which  probably  was  the  colony  from  Sidon,  might  be  at  the  angle  made  by  this 
promontory  to  the  north,  where  the  river  which  runs  through  the  prefent  city  falls 
into  the  fea ; but  there  are  no  figns  either  of  this  or  of  the  third  city ; for  that  part  is  all 
converted  into  gardens,  and  is  a fandy  foil  eafily  driven  by  the  wind,  which  has  probably 
covered  whatever  remained  of  thofe  antient  cities.  The  third  city,  was  the  colony  from 
Aradus,  and  might  have  been  at  the  fouth  angle,  where  there  is  good  water,  and  a 
fmall  dream  ; but  as  it  is  a rocky  ground,  and  expefed  to  the  fouth  weft  wind,  which 
is  the  inoft  dangerous,  and  confcquently  could  not  be  a port,  it  is  more  probable  that 
this  city  was  in  the  middle  between  the  other  two  on  the  north  fide ; where  there  is  a 
tolerable  good  harbour,  which  is  ufed  at  this  time,  being  fheltered  by  fome  ifiands  and 
rocks  to  the  weft.  There  are  fix  large  towers,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  diftant  from 
each  other,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  cape : but  I could  not  be  informed  whether  they 
were  joined  with  a wall  (which  might  formerly  have  been  raifed  for  defence  along  the 
fhorej,  or  defigncd  only  to  protect  the  place  againft  privateers,  for  which  they  ferve  at 
prefent.  On  this  fide,  where  the  wall  crofted  the  promontory,  is  a little  town  called 
the  Marine;  it  is  inhabited  moftly  by  Greeks:  the  cuftom-houfe  is  there,  and  all 
goods  arc  landed  in  fmall  boats  from  the  fhips,  which  lie  at  a diftance.  The  Greeks 
Jome  years  ago  built  a fine  church  here,  which  was  foon  after  pulled  down  by  a 
palba. 

When  the  Saracens  took  the  city  of  Tripoli,  they  conftituted  a king  to  govern  this 
country,  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerufalem,  took  it  with  the  help  of  the  Genoefc  fleet,  after 
feven  years  fiege,  and  made  Bertrand  count  of  it,  who  was  fon  of  Raymond,  count  of 
Touloufe.  His  territory  extended  from  the  river  Lycus  to  the  river  Valania,  as  it  was 
then  called,  being  the  river  Eleutherus  of  the  ancients,  which  falls  into  the  fea  near 
Aradus.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventy,  the  city  was  almoft  deftroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  The  Saracens  took  it  by  fap,  in  one  thouland  two  hundred  and  eighty 
nine,  and  entirely  deftroyed  it,  but  the  city  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  them  *. 

The  prefent  city  of  Tripoli  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference ; it  ftands  low,  and 
a river  runs  through  it, which,  after  great  rains, overflows,  and  does  much  damage  to  the 
city ; there  are  alfo  fome  buildings  on  the  fide  of  the  hills : over  the  fouth  eaft  corner 
of  the  city  there  is  a large  caftle  on  a hill,  thought  to  be  built  during  the  time  of  the 
holy  war ; for  there  is  a mofque  in  it  which  was  a church  dedicated  to  St.John.  There 
are  five  or  fix  mofques  in  the  city,  which  they  fay  were  churches  ; they  have  fquare 
towers  to  them,  one  of  which  in  particular,  is  built  after  the  European  manner  ; but 
the  fineft  mofque  has  an  ottogon  tower,  and  was  formerly  the  church  of  St.  John. 
There  are  a confiderable  number  of  Greeks  here, who  have  a handfome  cathedral,  near 
which  the  bi(hop  refides:  the  Maronites  alfo  have  their  church:  many  of  the  Bazarsr 
or  ftreets  of  (hops,  feem  to  have  been  made  out  of  old  convents  and  nunneries,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  manner  of  the  buildings.  The  monks  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  Jefuits,  and  Carmelites  of  mount  Libanon  have  their  convents  here ; the  latter 


• See  the  writers  of  die  holy  war. 
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refiding  in  tills  city  only  during  the  exceflive  cold  weather  in  the  winter  feafon,  when 
mount  I.ibanon  is  covered  with  fnow.  This  is  the  refidencc  of  the  pallia  of  Tripoli, 
from  wich  city  the  whole  palhalic  is  denominated. 

The  river  of  Tripoli  runs  through  a mod  delightful  narrow  valley  from  the  call : 
there  is  a convent  of  Dervifes  on  the  fide  of  the  lull  over  the  riser,  about  half  a mile 
out  of  the  town  ; it  is  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  fituations  I ever  beheld,  being  adorned 
with  feveral  water-works,  fupplied  by  an  aqueduct  that  runs  through  it.  On  this 
aqueduft  the  water  runs  from  the  foot  of  mount  Libanon  about  eight  miles  dillant;  it  is 
carried  along  the  fide  of  the  hills  by  a channel  to  the  north  of  the  river,  till  it  comes 
within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  city,  when  it  erodes  the  valley  and  river,  on  an  aque- 
duct of  four  arches,  which  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  paces  long ; the  aquedufl  is  feven 
feet  eight  inches  broad,  and  ferves  for  a bridge ; the  two  middle  arches,  which  are 
Gothic,  have  been  probably  rebuilt,  but  the  others  are  fine  arches,  and  feem  to  be  of 
a more  antient  date.  The  bridge  is  faid  to  be  built,  or  rather  repaired  by  Godfrey  of 
fiulloign,  though  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  done  by  Baldwin  king  of  Jerufalem, 
and  upon  that  account  it  might  have  been  called  the  Prince's  bridge,  for  I obferved  a 
crofs  cut  on  the  Hones : from  thefc  arches  the  water  runs  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  vale 
by  the  Dervifes  convent. 

The  trade  of  Tripoli  confifts  chiefly  in  exporting  raw  filk  to  Europe,  and  the  cotton 
and  filk  manufactures  of  Damafcus  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Levant ; they  have  alfo 
a manufacture  of  foap  made  with  the  oil  of  olives,  for  which  they  were  formerly  more 
famous  than  Joppa,  though  now  the  latter  has  rather  the  preference.  There  is  only 
one  Englilh  houfe  here,  which  is  the  conful’s,  but  there  are  feveral  of  the  French 
nation. 

The  palha  was  lately  returned  from  his  voyage  towards  Mecca,  it  being  his  office 
always  to  fet  out  with  provifions  to  meet  the  caravan  in  its  return ; they  go  about  half 
way  to  Mecca,  fetting  out  the  fame  day  that  the  caravan  ufually  leaves  Mecca.  When 
I was  there  the  conful  went  in  ceremony  to  compliment  the  pallia  on  his  return,  and 
all  the  Englilh  nation  accompanied  him.  The  Janizaries  went  firft ; then  the  two 
dragomen  or  interpreters ; after  them  the  conful  in  the  Turkilh  drefs,  having  on  a 
purple  ferijec,  or  gown  of  ceremony,  but  with  a perriwig  and  hat.  Soon  alter  we 
came  into  the  apartment,  the  pallia  entered  between  two  perfons,  gave  the  welcome  as 
he  pafled,  and  fat  down  crofs-legged  in  the  comer  to  the  right,  having  a culhion  on 
each  fide,  and  one  over  them  behind  him ; he  had  on  the  garment  of  ceremony,  lined 
with  ermine,  and  a knife  lluck  in  his  girdle  with  a very  fine  handle,  the  end  of  it  being 
adorned  with  a large  emerald  ; no  perfon  moved  his  hat.  The  conlul  fat  down  facing 
the  palha,  on  a ftool  covered  with  red  cloth ; and  thofe  of  this  nation,  and  the  fecond 
dragoman  Hood  at  his  left  hand ; and  his  firft  dragoman,  and  the  dragoman  of  the 
palha  on  the  right,  who  was  to  interpret  between  the  dragoman  of  the  conful  and  the 
pulha ; the  former  fpeaking  Arabic  and  the  latter  Turkilh.  After  compliments  were 
pafled  the  eonful  made  a requeft  for  juftice  in  feme  cafe,  and  delivered  a letter  from 
Latichea  relating  to  bufinels:  Sweet-meats  and  coffee,  and  afterwards  fhirbet  were 
brought  to  all  $ but  only  the  conful  was  perfumed  and  incenfed.  The  two  dragomen 
of  the  conful  kiffed  the  hem  of  the  pa  Hi  a ’s  garment,  and  put  it  to  their  foreheads,  as 
foon  as  he  was  feated,  when  he  granted  the  requeft,  and  when  they  went  away.  The 
conful  demanded  permiflion  to  take  leave,  and  riling  put  his  hand  to  Kis  breaft,  but  the 
palha  kept  his  feat.  We  then  went  to  the  caia,  or  chief  minifter  of  the  palha ; a ftool 
was  fet  for  the  conful ; but  he  fat  down  on  the  fopha,  which  is  more  honourable. 
A ftool  is  ufed  at  the  palha’s  on  account  of  the  Ihort  habit  which  the  French  always 
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wear,  and  fo  the  other  confuls  fit  on  it  likewife,  though  they  are  in  the  long  garb. 
At  the  ca'a’s  thofe  who  attended  the  conful  kneeled  on  the  fopha,  reding  behind  on 
their  hams,  which  is  a very  humble  pofture ; we  were  ferved  here  in  the  lame  manner, 
except  that  all  were  perfumed  and  incenfed. 


Chap.  V. — Of  Cannobine.  The  cedars  of  Libanon,  and  other  places  between  Tripoli 

and  Balbeck. 

WE  fet  out  from  Tripoli  * eailward  on  the  twefth,  and  afcending  the  low  hills 
which  are  over  the  city,  we  came  in  three  hours  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Libanon.  We 
afcended  about  four  hours,  and  then  went  along  the  fide  of  the  hills,  over  a moil  ro- 
mantic valley,  which  appeared  as  if  it  was  (hut  in  on  every  fide  by  high  pointed  rocky 
mountains,  almofl  covered  with  wood.  The  river  Abouali  ruihes  through  it  with  a 
gTeat  noife,  but  is  fo  covered  with  trees,  that  it  is  feen  in  very  few  places ; we  went 
almoil  half  round  the  valley,  and  turning  to  the  left,  came  to  the  Maronite  convent  of 
St.  Antony  Cafieeh  ; the  convent  is  almoil  all  cut  out  of  the  rock  ; the  large  church 
being  a grot,  and  fo  are  fcveral  other  parts  of  the  convent.  There  is  alfo  a large 
natural  grot,  that  extends  a great  way  under  ground,  in  which  there  are  what  they  call 
petrifications  of  water,  that  being  hewn,  appear  to  be  very  fine  white  alabailer,  like  that 
in  the  grots  of  Carniola.  In  a dark  part  of  this  grot  they  difeiplihe  mad  people  ; this 
place  being,  as  they  fay,  famous  for  miraculouily  curing  the  diforders  of  the  brain  ; 
the  patients  are  commonly  brought  to  their  fenfes  in  three  or  four  days,  or  a week,  and 
rarely  continue  longer,  and  even  fometimes  are  cured  in  their  way  to  the  convent, 
according  to  their  account.  They  bury  the  monks  in  a vault  above  ground  in  their 
habits,  in  which  they  appear  like  ikeletons  ; and  I law  one  whofe  flein  feemed  to  be 
uncorrupted,  who,  they  fay,  was  a holy  man.  This  place  is  famous  for  excellent 

• In  thi*  journrywf  nfccndfd  up  the  hill  at  Tripoli : the  country  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Lihanon,  for  about 
two  leagues,  is  called  a plain,  though  it  is  a very  uneven  ground  ; there  are  two  rivulets  run  through  it.  one 
coming  from  the  eaft,  called  Gutban ; the  other  from  the  Couth  Couth  call,  Abouali ; they  run  into  one  valley 
to  the  we  1 north  weft,  and,  uniting,  run  under  the  prince’s  bridge,  aod  retain  the  name  of  the  former.  We  firft 
crofted  a hill,  and  then  parted  over  a fmall  track  of  ground  planted  with  olive-trees  ; we  went  a little  way  to 
the  north,  and  turning  eailward  crofted  the  valley  in  which  thefe  rivers  unite,  and  turning  fouthward*  into  the 
vale  of  Abouali,  we  went  over  the  river  on  a narrow  bridge  of  fix  arches  j faw  Court  on  a hill  to  the  right, 
and  further  fouth  Nakcly  and  Erkacl ; going  further,  wc  law  Kcphteen  to  the  Couth,  wh^re  there  is  a Greek 
convent,  and  further  Kephercakey,  where  there  is  a mined  ca(Uc,  and  a large  pillar  that  feemed  to  be  built. 
We  parted  by  Boukpherhouah  to  the  left,  near  the  road  ; we  afterwards  went  by  fome  vineyards  on  a lull  near 
the  loot  of  the  mountains  ; when  we  began  to  afeend  the  mountains.  1 faw  Argy.  in  the  valley  of  Bifbath  to 
the  left  ; we  pafled  by  Turlioah  on  the  left,  and  Shinen  on  the  right ; the  convent  Antoura  is  on  a moun- 
tain over  it ; further  on  we  had  Ibefah  to  the  right,  and  over  it  llamalkah  ; to  the  north,  beyond  the  river 
Gutban  is  Mount  T urbul,  which  runs  to  the  raft  louth  raft,  there  being  a valley  between  it  and  the  high 
jwrtsof  Mount  Libanon.  We  afcended  up  a hill  to  Caremiidy,  and  then  another  ft  cep  hill,  down  which 
there  is  a narrow  channel  cut  to  convey  the  water  to  the  villages  beneath.  I faw  a church  called  St.  John, 
on  a hill  to  the  right,  and  afterward*  Enite,  likewife  to  tin  right,  and  Aito  on  the  left ; we  dciccndcd 
down  the  hill  to  Orby,  oppofitc  to  which  on  the  right,  is  Touria:  11  this  part  there  are  many  pines,  and 
fome  cyprels.  We  went  along  the  fide  of  a hill,  and  defe  ntlcd  towards  the  romantic  valley,  deioribed 
below,  io  which  the  river  Abouali  runs,  and  came  lo  the  convent  of  St.  Antony  Caficrh,  over  which,  on 
the  point  of  the  high  mountain,  is  Mariakeis  under  which  is  the  pleafant  village  ot  Aden.  We  crorted 
the  valley  from  St.  Antony,  aud  went  up  the  hill  to  the  fouth,  and  parted  by  Ban,  where  I obfvrved  a red 
earth  like  iron  ore,  and  faw  a fingle  church  on  the  right,  called  Aouita,  and  dtffcended  to  Cannobine.  Re- 
luming up  the  hill  the  fame  way,  wc  parted  by  Ban*  and  arierwarris  Capede,  aud  chig,  pieafantly  fitu- 
atedon  a rock  over  a valley  ; we  went  near  Biltureh,  finely  lituated  ou  a well-improved  hill,  over  the  river 
Kalifbc,  which  below  is  called  Abouali,  the  river  1 have  mentioned  before  ; wc  caste  to  the  Carmelite  con- 
vent, from  which  one  fees  the  village  of  Sbcraifc  to  the  fouth. 
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wine,  which  they  preferve,  as  they  do  in  all  thefe  parts,  in  large  earthen  jars,  dofe 
(lopped  down  with  clay,  but  being  fent  to  didant  places  in  (kins,  it  receives  a (Irong 
flavour  from  them  which  is  difagreeable.  1 faw  the  monks  in  their  church,  (landing 
four  and  four  at  two  fquare  deiks,  chanting  their  hymns  alternately,  and  leaning  on 
crutches  as  fome  cafe  during  the  long  time  they  are  obliged  to  be  at  their  devotions. 

From  this  place  1 went  towards  Cannobine,  the  convent  where  the  Maronite  patriarch 
ufually.refides  j the  defcent  to  it  is  very  deep,  by  a narrow  winding  road.  The  convent, 
which  is  about  three  quarters  of  the  way  down  the  hill,  chiefly  confifts  of  feveral  grots 
cut  into  the  rock  ; the  river,  which  empties  itfelf  at  Tripoli,  runs  in  a narrow  valley 
below  it,  having  on  both  fides  two  very  high  ridges  of  mountains,  covered  with  pines  ; 
this  fituation  is  the  moll  extraordinary  and  retired  that  can  be  imagined,  there  being 
only  one  way  to  it,  which  makes  it  a very  fecurc  retreat,  and  is  probably  the  reafon 
why  the  patriarchs  have  taken  up  their  refidence  here.  The  church  is  a fine  large 
grot,  and  there  are  three  bells  hung  in  a window  of  it ; the  bilhop  of  mount  Libation 
was  there,  who  generally  refides  with  the  patriarch,  and  is  a fort  of  vicar  to  him. 
Near  the  convent  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Marina,  which  is  a grotto ; it  is  faid  (he  lived  as 
a monk  at  Tripoli,  and  on  the  mountains,  in  the  habit  of  a man ; near  this  chapel 
there  are  defeents  to  two  vaults,  in  one  the  patriarchs  are  buried,  and  in  the  other 
the  monks. 

On  the  thirteenth*  we  afeended  the  hills  by  the  fame  way,  and  returning,  we  over- 
took a Maronite  pried ; as  I was  leading  my  horfe,  on  account  of  the  bad  road,  out  of 
his  great  civility,  he  would  take  the  bridle  out  of  my  hand,  preflfed  me  to  go  a fide  to 
his  houfe,  and  conducting  me  to  his  diady  tree  near  it,  brought  us  a collation  of  fried 
eggs,  lour  milk,  and  olives  ; as  they  are  very  poor,  it  is  proper  in  thefe  cafes  to  make 
a l'mall  prefent  of  money.  About  thefe  pans  I faw  a great  number  of  young  mulberry 
trees  that  had  been  cut  down,  of  which  they  have  confiderable  plantatic  ns  on  account 
of  their  (ilk  manufacture ; for  the  palha  having  let  this  didriit  to  a new  Amadean 
(lieik,  the  old  one  made  war  on  him,  ravaged  the  country,  and  did  tl  ’s  mifch.ef ; for 
thefe  hills  are  inhabited  partly  by  Maronites,  and  partlv  by  Amadean  Arabs,  who  are 
followers  of  Ali.  Going  eadward  we  paffed  near  a village  called  Aden,  which 's  reck- 
oned one  of  the  mod  plcafaut  places  in  the  world,  on  account  of  its  fituation  an;'  prof- 
peel,  its  waters,  and  the  fine  improvements  about  it.  W e faw  feveral  beautiful  caf- 
cades  on  both  fides,  and  came  to  the  convent  of  the  Latin  Carmelite  fathers,  called 
St.  Sergius,  which  is  a mod  delightful  retirement  in  dimmer ; the  beauty  of  the  oppo- 
fite  hills,  the  feveral  cafcades,  and  dreams  of  water,  and  the  perpetual  frdhnefs  of  the 
air  in  thefe  high  regions,  make  the  place  very  agreeable,  whild  the  heats  in  the  plains 
are  almod  intolerable  ; but  in  the  winter  the  fathers  refide  in  Tripoli. 

From  this  convent  there  is  a gentle  afeent  for  about  an  hour  to  a large  plain,  between 
the  highed  parts  of  mount  Libation  j towards  the  north-ead  comer  of  it  are  the  famous 
cedars  of  Libanon  ; they  form  a grove  about  a mile  in  circumference,  which  conftds  of 
fome  large  cedars  that  are  near  to  one  another,  a great  number  of  young  cedars,  and 
Tome  pines.  The  great  cedars,  at  feme  didance.  Took  like  very  large  fpreading  oaks  ; 
the  bodies  of  the  trees  are  lhort,  dividing  at  bottom  into  three  or  four  limbs,  (ome  of 
which  growing  up  together  for  about  ten  feet,  appear  fomething  like  thofe  Gothic 
columns,  which  feem  to  be  coinpofed  of  feveral  pillars ; higher  up  they  begin  to  fpread 
.horizontally  ; one  that  had  the  rounded  body,  though  not  the  larged,  mealured  twenty- 
four  feet  in  circumference,  and  another  with  a fort  of  triple  body,  as  deferibed  above, 
and  of  a triangular  figure,  meafured  twelve  feet  on  each  fide.  The  young  cedars  are 
not  eafily  known  from  pines  $ I obferved  they  bear  a greater  quantity  of  fruit  than  the 
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Targe  ones.  The  wood  does  not  differ  from  white  deal  in  appearance,  nor  does  it  fcem 
to  be  harder  ; it  has  a fine  fmell,  but  not  fo  fragrant  as  the  juniper  of  America,  which 
is  commonly  called  Cedar  ; and  it  alfo  falls  fhort  of  it  in  beaut)' ; I took  a piece  of  the 
wood  from  a great  tree  that  was  blown  down  by  the  wind,  and  left  there  to  rot ; there 
are  fifteen  large  ones  (landing.  The  Chriltians  of  the  fevcral  denominations  near  this 
place  come  here  to  celebrate  the  feltival  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  have  built  altars 
again!!  feveral  of  the  large  trees,  on  which  they  adminifter  the  fijerament.  Thefe 
trees  are  about  half  a mile  north  of  the  road,  to  which  we  returned  ; and  from  this  plain 
on  the  mountains,  afeended  about  three  hours  up  to  the  very  highefl  lummit  of  Mount 
Libanon,  palling  over  the  fnow,  which  was  frozen  hard.  Thefe  mountains  are  not 
inhabited  higher  up  than  the  Carmelite  convent,  nor  all  the  way  down  on  the  call  fide, 
which  is  very  lleep,  and  a barren  foil.  1 obferved  that  Cyprefs  are  the  only  trees  that 
grow  towards  the  top,  which  being  nipped  by  the  cold,  do  not  grow  lpirally,  but  like 
(mail  oaks;  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  tree  bears  cold  better  than  any  other. y 
From  the  top  of  Mount  I.ibanon  there  is  a fine  profpect  of  the  beautiful  parts  of  the  1 
mountain  below,  and  of  the  fea  beyond  Tripoli  to  the  eafl,  of  lake  Lemoun  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  which  feems  to  l>e  two  or  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  beyond  it,  of  tjiat 
great  plain,  which  was  Cculefyria,  on  the  eafl  fide  of  which  I law  Baalbeck. 

Though  all  the  people  about  Libanon  drink  of  the  fnow  water,  yet  they  have  not 
that  fwelling  in  the  neck  which  the  people  are  fubject  to  who  drink  of  the  fnow  water 
of  the  Alps;  which  may  be  owing  to  a greater  freedom  of  perfpiration  ; and  poflibly  , 
thb  fnow  may  not  be  charged  with  fo  great  a quantity  of  nitre  as  it  is  in  the  northern 
parts.  It  is  obferved  on  Mount  Libanon,  that  in  the  fpringtiine,  when  the  fnows  begin 
to  melt,  the  waters  of  the  rivers  rife,  but  the  fountains  continue  as  before ; after  a 
certain  time  the  fountains  flow  plentifully,  and  the  waters  of  the  rivers  abate ; and 
then  the  fountains  continuing  to  flow,  tne  waters  of  the  rivers  increafe  again  ; the 
reafon  of  which  feems  to  be,  that  when  the  fnows  firfl  melt,  the  waters  run  down  cn 
the  furface  of  the  frozen  fnow  without  foaking  into  the  ground  to  feed  the  fprings  ; 
and  fo  the  greateft  part  of  it  runs  into  the  rivers ; but  when  the  fnow  is  melted  towards 
the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  the  water  begins  to  be  drunk  up  by  the  earth,  and 
confequently  increafes  the  fountains  ; and  when  the  earth  is  alrnoit  full  of  water,  and 
of  courfe  docs  not  imbibe  fo  much  of  that  element  as  before,  it  then  runs  more  plen- 
tifully into  the  rivers,  continuing  (till  to  feed  the  fountains.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Libanus  there  is  a narrow  valley,  in  which  the'fmall  lake  Lemoun,  before 
mentioned,  is  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  the  road.  We  travelled  to  the  call  for  two 
hours,  between  low  hills  covered  with  wood,  and  came  into  the  plain  of  Baalbeck, 
which  is  about  eight  miles  broad,  extends  a confiderable  way  to  the  fouth,  and  much 
farther  northwards,  where  it  opens  into  a plain ; to  the  north  eal't  of  which  are  the 
dtferts  that  extend  eaflward  to  Palmyra ; and  northwards  to  Hems,  the  ancient  Emefa. 
Towards  the  north  part  of  this  plain  the  river  Ale  rifes,  which  is  the  Orontes  of  the 
ancients ; it  is  a barren  red  foil,  very  little  improved,  and  the  crops  it  produces  arc  fo 
poor,  that  it  hardly  anfwers  the  expence  of  tilling  and  watering ; and  they  cannot  fow 
it  two  years  together,  this  part  having  no  water  but  what  is  brought  from  a ftream  that 
rifes  plentifully  half  a mile  fouth  call  of  Baalbeck,  which  runs  through  tic  city,  and  is 
loll  in  1 he  fields  and  gardens. 

We  defeended  into  the  plain  to  Delehameit,  a fmall  village  on  the  left  hand,  inha- 
bited by  Maronitcs,  where  there  is  an  old  church  that  has  been  repaired,  and  feems  to 
have  been  built  after  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Baalbeck,  except  that  it  has  no  colon- 
nade round  it.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is  doubtlefs  of  great  antiquity.  As 
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Aphaca,  remarkable  for  an  infamous  temple  dedicated  to  Venus,  is  faid  to  have  been 
between  Heliopolis  and  Bvblus  *,  one  might  conjecture  that  it  was  here, , if  it  was  not 
defcribcd  as  on  the  top  of  Mount  Libanon,  and  probably  the  lake  Lemoun  is  that 
which  is  mentioned  near  it,  as  having  fuch  extraordinary  properties  in  it  f-  The  fun 
was  very  low  when  we  came  to  this  place,  and  we  had  fome  thoughts  of  (laying  there 
all  night,  but  the  people  gave  us  no  great  encouragement,  and  very  honed  ly  informed 
us,  that  we  might  run  fome  rilk  of  being  plundered  by  the  Amadean  Arabs,  if  any  of 
them  (hould  chance  to  come  that  way  ; fo  wc  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  arrived 
very  late  at  Baalbeck. 

Chap.  VI.  — Of  Baalbeck,  the  ancient  Helicfc/ij. 

THERE  are  many  cities  in  Syria  that  retain  their  ancient  names  ; which  is  a proof 
that  the  Greek  names,  introduced  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  were  rarely  received 
by  the  common  people ; of  this  Baalbeck,  or  rather  Baalbeit,  is  an  in  (lance,  which 
fignifies  the  houfe  or  temple  of  Baal.  This  deity  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
Sun  ; accordingly  the  Greeks  in  their  language  call  this  place  Heliopolis,  or  the  city  of 
the  Sun  J.  It  Rands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  that  plain,  which  is  between  Libanon  to  the 
weft,  and  what  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  Antilibanon  to  the  eaft,  and  confe- 
quently  was  in  that  part  of  Syria,  which  was  called  Coelefyria  proper.  The  river  A(e  or 
Orontes,  rifes  in  this  plain  about  eight  hours  north  of  Baalbeck,  near  a village  called 
Ras.  The  mountains  to  the  eaft  are  very  near  the  town  ; to  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of 
which  there  is  a hill  that  ftretches  fouthwards,  part  of  it  being  taken  within  the  city 
walls,  which  are  low,  and  about  four  miles  in  circumference  ; they  are  built  with  fquare 
towers,  and  though  probably  on  the  fame  file  as  the  ancient  walls,  yet  the  greateft  part 
of  them  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the  middle  ages,  from  the  great  number  of  broken 
entablatures,  pillars,  defaced  reliefs,  and  imperfeft  inferiptions,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
that  are  placed  in  them  §.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  ancient  authors  (hould  be  fo 
filent  in  relation  to  Heliopolis,  which  muft  have  been  very  famous  for  the  worfhip  of 
Baal,  and  where  there  are  at  prefent  fuch  remains,  as  may  be  faid  to  exceed  every 
thing  of  antiquity  in  that  kind.  It  is  probable  there  was  fome  very  conftdcrable  build, 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  hill  cnclofed  within  the  city  to  the  fouth  eaft  ; for  there  I faw 
m the  walls  a great  number  of  broken  entablatures,  reliefs,  pedeftals,  and  feveral 
fmall  fluted  Corinthian  pillars  in  a fine  tafte,  and  imperfcfl  Greek  inferiptions,  which 
feemed  to  be  of  great  antiquity  ; and  within  the  walls  there  is  a large  (lone  adorned  with 
carvings  of  a moft  exquifite  wnrkmanfhip,  which  feems  to  have  ferved  for  the  covering 
of  the  colonnade  round  the  building,  being  like  that  of  the  temple  below.  On  the  higheit 
part  of  the  hill  within  the  walls  there  is  a very  fine  Tufcan  pillar,  which  probably  had 
fome  relation  to  this  building.  It  is  raifed  on  a fquare  foundation,  five  feet  feven  inches 
high,  confiding  of  three  fteps  up  ; the  two  uppermoft,  which  are  not  high,  might  be 

• Zofimus.i.  5*f  t Eufebius  De  vita  Conftantini,  iii. 

J The  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  and  the  tables  agree  fo  t xa&Iy  in  a wry  great  error,  as  to  the  diftance* 
between  Baalbeck  and  Damafcus,  that  this  as  well  as  other  inftances,  are  a great  circumftance  to  make  one 
conjecture  that  one  was  copied  from  the  otherj  they  make  Abila  thirty-eight  miles  from  Darnafcus,  which 
ought  lobe  corrected  to  eighteen  ; though  I did  not  compute  it  to  Ire  aboec  twelve.  From  this  place  to 
Heliopolis,  it  is  twenty-two,  according  to  thofe  accounts,  and  the  real  didancc  may  be  about  twenty. 

$ 1 faw  one  iofcriplion  in  the  ancient  Syriar  language , and  in  the  arched  way  leadiog  to  the  famous 
temple,  thefe  words  in  large  capitals,  M 0 b C H 1 1)  I V' I S I,  which  probably  were  on  • triumphal  arch. 
On  a pedetlal  of  a ftatue  or  pillar,  at  the  grand  entrance  of  the  imperfect  temple,  is  this  infcripti.m,  D 1 1 S 
H£L.  V I.,  by  which  it  leerns  to  be  fignified,  that  fomething  was  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  Hcliopuhs. 
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defigned  10  be  wrought  into  a bafe  and  plinth : the  (haft  and  capital  arc  compofed  of 
eighteen  (tones,  each  about  three  feet  thick  : near  ten  feet  below  the  capital  it  is  en- 
compafTcd  with  an  ornament  of  five  feftoons,  very  finely  wrought ; and  on  the  top  of 
the  capital,  there  are  two  tiers  of  (lone,  which  make  a -('mail  bafm,  about  three  feet 
deep.  From  this  bafm  there  is  a hole  through  the  capital,  and  a femicircular  channel 
nine  inches  wide  and  fix  deep,  cut  down  the  fouth  fide  of  the  column  and  (leps  ; it  is 
fuppofed,  that  this  was  a paflage  for  water  ; the  tradition  is,  that  the  water  was  con- 
veyed from  this  pillar  to  the  top  of  the  famous  temple,  on  which  the  people  are  fo  weak 
as  to  imagine  there  was  a garden  ; but  it  is  mod  probable,  that  the  rain  waters  were 
conveyed  from  the  building,  which  I fuppofe  to  have  been  here,  into  this  fmall  bafm, 
and  run  down  the  channel,  which  was  probably  covered  fo  as  to  make  it  a tube,  and 
might  be  conveyed  to  fome  part  of  the  city,  polftbly  to  the  temple,  where  it  might  be 
necelTary  to  raile  the  water  to  a certain  height ; or  it  might  relate  to  forae  machinery  of 
the  ancient  fuperftition. 

In  the  plain,  about  two  leagues  weft  of  the  city,  and  a league  from  Mount  Libanon, 
there  is  another  pillar.  The  pillar  is  called  Hamoudiade ; the  capital  is  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  and  is  much  injured  by  the  weather  ; it  (lands  on  a foundation  fix  feet 
three  inches  high,  which  is  built  fo  as  to  make  five  (leps.  The  (haft  of  the  pillar 
confilts  of  fourteen  ftones,  each  of  them  about  three  feet  thick ; on  the  north  fide, 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  there  is  a compartment  cut  on  the  pillar,  which 
feems  to  have  been  intended  for  an  infeription,  but  there  is  no  fign  of  any  letters  j 
they  have  a tradition  that  it  is  hollow  within,  and  that,  being  filled  with  water  from 
fome  fprings  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  the  waters  were  conveyed  from  the  pillar 
to  a hill,  which  is  at  the  diftance  of  a league,  on  which  there  was  a tnonaftery  ; but  it 
is  more  probable,  that  this  pillar  was  erected  other  in  memory  of  fome  great  action, 
or  in  honour  of  a heathen  deity. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  city  walls,  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  the  famous  temple,  there  are 
fragments  of  pillars  of  red  granite,  and  fome  figns  of  the  foundations  of  a building, 
which  might  be  a temple.  There  is  alfo  a Mahometan  fepulchre  of  an  octagon  figure 
to  the  fouth  eaft  of  the  town  in  the  way  to  Damafcus ; the  dome  of  which  is  fupported 
by  granite  pillars  of  the  fame  kind,  which  probably  were  brought  from  that  place ; they 
are  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  five  feet  in  circumference,  fo  that  probably  each  pillar  was 
fawn  into  two  parts ; they  are  of  the  molt  beautiful  granite,  in  large  (pots,  and  finely 
polilhed.  The  river  of  Baalbeck  rife*  half  a mile  fouth  eaft  of  the  city,  and  runs  through 
it ; the  fprings  feem  to  have  rifen  in  three  very  plentiful  dreams,  under  three  femi- 
circular walls  that  might  be  contiguous,  two  of  which  remain ; that  to  the  fouth  is  the 
larger,  and  has  a Greek  infeription  on  it.  1 was  informed,  that  half  a day’s  journey 
fouth  of  Baalbeck,  there  is  a place  called  Elarach ; and  there  is  a tradition,  if  I 
miftake  not,  among  the  Jews,  that  Noah  was  buried  there. 

In  the  city,  about  half  a quarter  of  a mile  fouth  eaft  of  the  famous  temple,  there  is  a 
beautiful  fmall  temple  almoll  entire,  of  a very  fmgular  architecture,  which  is  now  ufed 
by  the  Chriftians  for  a church ; it  is  a femicircle  *.  The  fteps  and  the  bafement, 
which  are  reprefented  entire,  are  only  fuppofed  : the  ground  being  rifen  up  to  the 
cornice  of  the  latter,  and  fo  it  is  likewife  near  the  top  of  the  bafes  under  the  pedi- 
ments within ; the  pillars  alfo  that  fupport  the  pediments  are  not  now  Handing,  The 

* Monfieur  de  la  R xjuc,  in  hi*  account  of  bii  journey  to  Mount  Libanon  and  Syria,  affirm*,  that  thin 
temple  ia  an  octagon  within ; but,  aa  be  faya,  that  the  temple  waa  round  on  theouifidc,  he  may  be  milUken 
in  the  one  aa  well  aa  the  other. 
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room  feems  to  have  had  no  light  but  from  the  door ; on  each  fide  of  which  there  are 
two  round  piiailers. 

The  famous  temple  of  Baalbeck,  which  has  been  fo  often  mentioned  by  travellers, 
is  a moll  exquifite  piece  of  workmanfhip,  on  which  the  utmofi  art  has  been  bellowed; 
it  is  built  of  a fine  white  (lone,  that  approaches  very  near  to  the  nature  of  marble,  but 
grows  yellow  when  expofed  to  the  air. 

The  feveral  members  of  the  columns  and  pedeflals  of' the  piiailers,  both  within  and 
■without,  are  carried  all  round  the  building,  and  the  whole  temple  is  built  as  on  one 
folid  bafement.  The  ground  is  rifen  near  to  the  top  of  this  bafement,  both  within 
and  without,  except  on  the  Buth  fide  without,  where  the  bafement  is  feen  in  all  its 
proportions.  The  architecture  of  the  fides  within,  and  of  the  further  end,  is  of  two 
kinds,  that  of  the  main  body  of  the  temple  being  in  one  flyle ; but  the  fmall  pillars 
that  fupport  the  pediments  are  only  fuppofed,  thofe  places  feem  to  have  been  deiign&d 
for  ftatues.  I went  down  into  the  vaults  under  this  part  by  the  light  of  wax  candles ; 
they  conlilt  of  two  rooms ; going  into  the  inner  vault  I was  ftartled  to  fee  a dead  body 
lie  in  its  clothes ; the  murder  was  committed  about  fix  months  before  by  a Greek  for 
the  fake  of  his  money,  and  the  body  was  never  removed.  The  entablatures  of  the 
temple,  both  within  and  without,  are  Exceedingly  rich ; in  the  quarter  round  of  the 
cornice  without,  there  are  fpours  carved  with  a lip  and  flowers  that  do  not  project ; 
anJ  the  frieze  is  adorned  with  felloons,  fupported  by  heads  of  fome  animal.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  exquifite  than  the  door-cafe  to  the  temple : alnioft  every 
member  of  it  is  adorned  with  the  fined  carvings  of  flowers  and  fruits ; the  frieze, 
particularly,  with  ears  of  corn,  moll  beautifully  executed.  The  top  of  the  door- 
cal’e  conlifls  of  three  Hones  ; the  middle  (lone  is  fiuely  adorned  with  reliefs ; 
pollibly  the  eagle  which  is  carved  on  the  door-cafe  might  reprefent  the  fun,  to  whom 
this  temple  was  dedicated ; the  winged  perfons  on  each  fide  of  it  may  fignify  the 
zephyrs,  or  air,  which  operates  with  it : and  by  the  feveral  other  particulars  may  be 
figured,  that  the  fun  produces  fruitful  feafons  and  plenty : the  caduceus,  which  the 
eagle  has  in  its  claws,  may  be  an  emblem  of  commerce  and  riches,  which  are  the  con- 
fequence  of  this  bounty  or  nature. 

This  fine  temple  is  defervedly  admired  as  one  of  the  mofl  beautiful  pieces  of  antiquity 
that  remains ; and  yet  it  is  a melancholy  thing  to  fee  how  the  barbarous  people  of  thefe 
countries  continually  deftroy  fuch  magnificent  buildings,  in  order  to  make  ufe  of  the 
Hone ; they  privately  chip  the  pillars  in  order  to  undermine  them,  and  when  they 
fall,  the  Hones  are  fo  large  that  they  can  carry  away  but  very  few  of  them.  The 
pillars  of  the  portico  before  the  temple  arc  ruined,  except  four  at  the  fouth  call  corner; 
and  four  of  the  pillars  on  the  fouth  fide  are  fallen.  There  is  a wall  likewife  built 
acrofs  the  portico  before  the  temple,  infomuch  that  a great  part  of  the  beauty  of  it  is 
defiroyed  ; and  yet  the  admiration  of  every  one  muH  be  greatly  raifed,  who  has  the 
leafi  tafic  of  architetture,  and  confiders  all  the  particular  parts  of  it.  It  appears,  that 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a church  by  the  Chrillians. 

There  is  another  piece  of  antiquity  in  Baalbeck  near  the  famous  temple,  which  has 
been  taken  very  little  notice  of  by  travellers  ; it  feems  to  be  part  of  a grand  temple  which 
was  never  finifhed ; the  entrance  is  very  magnificent,  confilling  of  two  grand  courts,  en- 
cojnpaffcd  with  buildings.  This  temple,  which  feems  to  have  been  defigned  in  a very  fine 
taHe,  is  fixty-eight  paces  north  of  the  other,  and  extends  farther  to  the  wefi,  very  near  to 
• *he  city  walls  ; feveral  Hones  of  thefe  buildings  are  left  rough,  and  others  only  marked  out 
to  be  hewn  into  bafes,  or  other  forms ; which  is  a plain  proof  tliat'  this  temple  was 
never  finifhed.  As  the  other  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  fun,  fo  it  is  probable  this 
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was  creeled  in  honour  of  all  the  gods  of  Heliopolis,  from  the  infeription  before  men" 
tioned,  which  I faw  on  one  of  the  bafements  of  the  colonnade  at  the  front  of  the 
entrance  *.  This  temple  (lands  on  higher  ground  than  the  other,  the  bottom  of  its 
bafement  being  near  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  other  ; the  wall  of  the  bafement  is  left 
rough,  and  feems  defigned  either  to  have  been  adorned  with  all  the  members  of  a 
pedeftal,  or  to  have  been  joined  by  fome  other  building : it  is  twenty-feven  feet  above 
the  ground  on  the  lide  next  to  the  old  temple ; there  now  remain  but  nine  pillars, 
each  confiding  only  of  one  (lone;  they  fupport  an  entablature,  which  is  very  grand, 
but  exadlly  of  the  fame  architecture  as  that  of  the  other  temple,  except  that  in  the 
quarter  round  of  the  cornice  lions  heads  are  cut,  as  l’pouts  for.  the  water  : I meafured 
the  top  of  a bafe  of  one  of  the  pillars,  on  which  there  was  no  column,  and  found  it 
feven  feet  ten  inches  diameter ; they  are  eight  feet  and  an  inch  apart,  fo  that  the  inter- 
colunmation  is  but  little  mote  than  one  diameter,  of  which,  I believe,  there  are 
few  indances  ; what  is  called  the  Pycnollyle,  which  is*a  diameter  and  a half,  being 
the  lead  that  is  mentioned  by  the  antients.  To  the  wed  of  the  nine  pillars  is  the 
bafe  of  a tenth  ; and  in  a line  from  it,  I faw  the  bafes  of  pillars  acrofe,  which  (hewed 
the  end  of  the  colonnade ; and  by  the  meafures,  1 imagine  it  confided  of  ten  pillars  in 
breadth  ; fome  of  the  broken  ones  are  dill  remaining  on  their  bafes.  To  the  ead  of 
the  nine  pillars,  I found  that  there  were  fix  more  in  the  fame  row,  fo  that  there  were 
in  all  fixteen  in  length  ; and  I had  reafon  to  conclude,  that  there  were  no  more  ; fo 
that  this  temple  was  pretty  near  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  other,  which  has  eight 
pillars  in  breadth,  and  fourteen  in  length. 

The  fouth  fide  of  the  two  courts  which  lead  to  the  temple,  were  either  never  finidied, 
or  have  been  much  ruined,  but  the  other  fide  remains  fo  entire,  efpecially  that  of 
the  inner  court,  that  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  make  a plan  of  them.  The  fpaccs  on 
each  fide  were  doubtlels  defigned  for  fome  apartments,  of  which  there  are  remains 
to  the  north.  There  are  pededals  in  the  front,  which  feem  to  have  been  defigned  for 
datues,  being  too  fmall  for  pillars : if  there  had  been  a colonnade,  thus  building  would 
have  very  much  refembled  the  defign  of  Bernini,  executed  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 
There  is  a fquare  pavilion  at  each  end,  and  the  rooms  within  are  adorned  with  the 
fame  architecture  as  the  walls  in  the  front.  This  magnificent  entrance  is  ar  lead  twenty 
feet  above  the  ground  to  the  cad,  and  without  doubt  a grand  flight  of  flairs  was  de- 
figned to  it,  the  foundation  wall  being  left  rough  between  the  two  pavilions ; and  in 
De  la  Roque’s  time  there  feem  to  have  been  Aeps  to  this  terrace.  This  grand  entrance 
leads  to  a court,  which  feems  to  have  been  an  oftagon  of  unequal  fides,  of  which 
there  is  very  little  remaining.  Beyond  this  is  a large  court  of  an  oblong  fquare 
figure.  On  each  fide  of  the  middle  of  the  court,  there  are  remains  of  two  low 
walls,  adorned  with  the  members  of  a pedeftal ; they  have  doors  through  them, 
and  it  is  piuballe  there  was  a magnificent  colonnade  on  them  leading  to  the  grand 
temple,  and  this  colonnade  feems  to  have  been  Aanding  in  De  la  Roque’s  time,  who 
fays,  there  was  a double  row  of  pillars,  whicli  formed  porticos  or  galleries  fixty  fathom 
long,  and  eight  broad.  Under  thefe  buildings,  on  each  fide  of  the  two  ctmrts,  is  a 
long  arcade  ; there  is  alfo  a crofe  one  under  the  buildings,  which  divides  thofe  courts  ; 
the  arcade  to  the  fouth  feems  to  have  been  a private  entrance  to  both  the  temples  ; it 
leads  (o  tiie  area  near  the  north-ead  corner  of  the  old  temple  ; the  other  is  a way  to  go 
round  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  there  fet  in  to  the  fouth.  In  thefe  arcades  I faw  two 
buds  in  mezzo  relievo ; one  was  very  fingular,  being  the  face  of  a young  perfon,  with 


* See  note  § in  p.  490. 
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bull’s  horns  coming  out  of  his  fiiouldcrs,  and  a particular  relief  at  the  bottom,  fome- 
thing  like  a coronet  reverfed.  All  theie  buildings  in  later  times  were  turned  into  a 
cattle  ; and  an  addition  was  made  of  a very  ftrong  building  near  the  fouth-eall  corner  of 
the  old  temple,  and  another  to  the  fouth-weft  on  the  town  wall,  which  they  have 
aftnoft  deftroyed  for  the  fake  of  the  ftones.  It  is  faid  this  fortrcls  was  demoliflicd  by 
Fcckerdine,  and  mounds  of  unburnt  brick  Hill  remain  in  fame  parts,  w hich  were  put  up 
in  the  breaches,  and  againft  the  walls,  as  if  they  were  defigned  to  refill  the  force  of 
cannon. 

About  twenty  feet  to  the  north  and  weft  of  the  unfinilhed  temple  is  the  town  wall, 
which  is  only  of  the  height  of  the  ground  within,  though  between  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  above  the  foffe  without.  The  walls  are  built  of  very  large  hewn  ftones,  which 
are  laid  in  fuch  a manner  as  if  they  were  defigned  to  form  the  members  of  a bafement ; 
it  is  probable  (ney  propofed  to  have  built  fuch  another  wall  to  the  fouth  of  the  temple, 
and  to  have  adorned  the  whole  with  a magnificent  colonnade  or  coloffal  ftatues  of 
the  gods  of  Heliopolis.  But  what  is  very  furprifing,  in  the  wall  to  the  weft  of  the 
temple  there  are  three  ftones  near  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  each  of  which  are  about 
fixty  feet  long  ; the  largeft  of  them  is  about  fixty-two  feet  nine  inches  in  length.  On 
the  north  fide  there  are  likewife  feven  very  large  ftones,  but  not  of  fo  great  a fize : 
what  I wanted  in  the  meafures  of  thefe  ftones  as  to  their  thicknefs  and  breadth,  which 
is  faid  to  be  about  twelve  feet,  1 prefume  1 found  pretty  near  in  the  quarry  half  a 
mile  from  the  town,  out  of  which  thefe  ftones  were  doubtlefs  taken.  1 faw  there  a 
flone  hewn  out,  but  the  bottom  of  it  was  not  feparated  from  the  rock,  which  meafured 
fixty-eight  feet  in  length,  is  feventecn  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  thirteen  feet  ten 
inches  thick.  Thefe  ftones  were  probably  conveyed  to  the  walls  on  rollers  tlirough  the 
city ; the  ground  on  the  infide  bang  levelled  for  that  purpofe ; for  though  the  wall  is 
near  thirty  feet  above  the  ground  on  the  outfide,  it  is  notwithftanding  on  a level  with  the 
top  of  the  wall  within.  The  quarry  in  which  this  (tone  lies  is  very  large,  and  the  place 
is  called  St.  Elias  ; there  are  feveral  little  grots  round  it ; they. (hew  one,  where,  they 
fay,  that  prophet  really  was  ; though  it  is  moft  probable,  that  thefe  grots  were  inhabited 
by  the  Greek  monks,  or  hermits  of  St.  Elias,  now  called  the  Carmelites  by  the  Latin 
church ; and  on  this  account  the  place  might  have  its  name ; this  quarry  confifts  of 
a fine  white  ftone,  but  fomewhat  brittle.  There  is  a quarry  of  finer  ftone  at  a fmall 
hill  a mile  to  the  weft  of  the  city,  which  appears  to  have  been  much  worked,  and 
it  is  probable,  that  they  took  their  pillars  and  ftones  for  the  fineft  work  from  that 
place. 

As  I came  to  Baalbeck  after  it  was  dark,  1 lodged  the  firft  night  in  the  Kane.  The 
next  morning  1 carried  a letter  from  the  conful  of  Tripoli  to  the  Chriftian  fecretary 
of  the  pallia  ; this  being  a fmall  palhalic ; he  was  at  that  time  with  the  pallia,  who 
defired  to  fee  me  ; on  whicli  1 informed  the  fecretary  that  I had  a letter  for  the  paiha, 
though  for  certain  reafons  I had  determined  not  to  deliver  it,  unlefs  I Ihould  find 
it  neceffary  to  be  introduced  to  him.  When  1 came,  he  was  fitting  with  the  mufti, 
as  they  call  him,  or  rather  the  mulla,  who  is  head  of  the  cadis  in  a palhalic ; the 
cadi  alio  and  fome  others  were  with  him.  I delivered  him  my  letter,  which  he  read 
with  apleafant  countenance,  being  a very  good  man,  and  particularly  civil  to  the  Franks, 
having  lately  been  a pallia  in  Bofnia  ; he  appeared  very  fond  of  his  fon,  who  was  about 
five  years  old,  and  told  me  that  when  he  returned  from  Bofnia  by  Ragufa,  a gentleman 
there  caufed  both  his  and  his  foil’s  pictures  to.  be  drawn.  When  I alked  his  leave 
to  fee  the  antiquities,  he  told  ine  I might  go  were  I pleafed,  and  called  for  a janizary 
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to  attend  me.  Sweetmeats  and  coffee  were  brought ; both  at  my  coming  and  going  he 
faluted  me  with  Hofgelde,  as  much  as  to  fay  I was  welcome.  I took  up  my  abode 
at  the  Secretary’s;  and  in  the  afternoon  went  to  fee  the  famous  temple.  In  the 
evening  I was  elegantly  entertained  by  the  fecretary  in  an  open  mocot  in  his  court,  a 
fountain  of  water  playing  into  a bafin  in  the  middle  of  the  court.  We  had  for  fupper 
a roafted  fowl  fluffed,  pilaw,  flewed  meat  with  the  foup,  a dulma  of  cucumbers  (luffed 
with  forced  meat,  and  a defert  of  apricots,  apples,  and  mulberries,  both  red  and 
white,  for  here  they  have  not  the  black  kind.  On  the  fixteenth,  I viewed  the  two 
other  temples,  and  went  round  part  of  the  walls.  On  the  feventeenth,  I went  in 
• the  road  to  Tripoli,  about  a league  to  a village  called  Nead,  where  there  are  fomc  ruins, 
particularly  of  a building  about  forty  feet  long ; near  a league  further  we  came  to 
the  pillar  Hamoudiade,  already  mentioned.  We  returned  towards  Baalbeck,  came 
to  the  quarry  of  fine  (lone,  which  is  a mile  to  the  weft  of  it,  then  to  the  Turkifh 
fepulchres,  which  are  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  and  to  the  quarry  of  Elias  ; and  went 
all  round  the  city  walls,  and  to  the  rife  of  the  river,  which  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
dreams.  When  I returned,  the  fecretary  told  me,  that  the  pafha  wondered  that  he 
had  not  feen  me  again,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  me  to  his  houfe  ; and  whilft  1 was 
at  fupper,  a meffenger  came  from  him  to  conduft  me  to  him.  When  I came  to  the 
paiha,  he  was  fitting  alone  on  an  open  raifed  fopha  in  the  court,  near  a bafin  of  water  j 
he  defired  me  to  come  up  to  him,  and  put  me  on  his  right  hand  ; and  fignified  to  me, 
that  I (hould  not  put  myfelf  in  the  kneeling  pofture,  as  is  ufual,  when  inferiors  are 
before  fuperiors  ; but  that  I fhould  fit  as  I found  moft  convenient.  He  alked  me,  why 
I did  not  come  oftener ; and  (hewed  me  a young  tiger  that  had  been  caught  in  the 
mountains,  and  was  brought  to  him  that  day ; he  talked  to  me  about  the  war  with  the 
Germans,  and  afked  fcveral  times  who  was  the  greateft  prince  in  Europe.  He  had 
fent  all  the  company  away  except  his  own  interpreter,  and  as  1 could  not  well  underftand 
him,  he  called  for  mine,  and  talked  on  fome  fubjefts  that  I thought  had  relation  to- 
his  own  intereft.  He  afked  me  what  I had  feen,  and  why  we  did  not  fall  as  the  Greeks 
do  ; he  told  me  I was  welcome  to  day  three  or  four  days,  or  as  long  as  1 pleafed,  and 
treated  me  in  every  refpedl  as  an  equal,  and  with  the  utmoft  politenefs,  of  which, 
there  are  very  few  examples  in  thefe  countries.  On  the  eighteenth,  I reviewed  every 
thing,  faw  one  of  their  mofques,  and  a great  number  of  old  pillars  in  and  about  it. 
On  the  nineteenth  in  the  evening,  we  lay  with  the  caravan  near  the  fountains  of  the 
river,  in  order  to  fet  out  the  next  morning  for  Damafcus. 

Chap.  VTI.  — Of  the  places  in  the  road from  Baalbeck  to  Damafcus. 

IT  is  fixtecn  hours  or  two  fmall  days  journey  with  a loaded  caravan  from  Baalbeck 
to  Damafcus  ; the  courfe  altogether  being  about  eaft  fouth  eaft.  The  road  is  moftly 
between  hills,  there  being  three  chains  of  mountains  divided  by  narrow  valleys,  which 
extend  in  breadth  from  Baalbeck  to  Damafcus.  The  moft  weftern  mountains,  I 
apprehend,  are  thofe  which  begin  to  the  north  of  Acre,  and  ftretch  away  to  Jebel 
Sheik,  from  which  this  middle  chain  of  mountains  feems  to  extend  ; both  thefe  being 
probably  Anti-Libanon.  The  third  and  moft  eaftern  ridge  of  the  mountains,  begins- 
to  the  north  eaft  of  Jebel  Sheik,  as  I (hall  have  occafion  to  obferve : thefe  feem  to 
be  the  mountains  over  Damafcus,  called  by  the  antients  the  mountains  of  Trachonitis  and 
Arabia,  to  which,  they  fay,  Antilibanon  extended.  Mount  Libanon  began  at  the 
cape  fouth  of  Tripoli,  and  is  that  chain  of  mountains  which  is  to  the  weft  of  the  plain  of 
Baalbeck. 
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Having  laid  with  the  caravan  by  the  river  without  the  town  of  Baalbeck,  wc  fet 
out  on  the  twenty-firft,  very  early  in  the  morning  for  Damn  feus,  and  went  two  hour* 
fouth  fouth  eaft  on  the  fide  of  the  mountains  which  are  to  the  left ; thefe  mountains  are 
called  Jebel  Cheke ; thofe  eaft  of  them,  I fuppofe  to  be  the  fecond  ridge  of  hills,  and 
are  called  Jebel  Jourgie  Charkich  : we  had  the  great  plain  ftill  to  the  right,  which  here 
inclined  a little  more  to  the  eaft,  where  the  Callravan  mountains  begin  ; to  the  fouth 
we  faw  the  village  of  Doris  in  the  plain.  We  turned  to  the  eaft,  and  went  on  the  tide 
of  the  hills  over  a river  called  Neytane,  I fuppofe  the  fame  as  Leytane,  which,  if  1 
do  not  miftake,  runs  into  the  plain  of  Baalbeck  ; and  after  three  hours  travelling  we 
turned  fouth,  and  palled  over  it  on  a bridge.  About  this  place  two  dreams  unite,  which 
make  this  river.  We  paffed  by  the  fource  of  the  fourthem  branch  of  it,  which  rife* 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  from  three  or  four  fprings  that  flow  very  plentifully  ; from  the 
name  of  it,  1 (hould  take  this  to  be  the  river  Lctana  of  the  map  publilhed  in  a primed 
account  of  a journey  from  Damafcus  to  Aleppo,  and  mentioned  alfo  by  Maundrel  in  the 
road  from  Sidon  to  Dainafcus,  which  is  made  to  fell  into  the  Cafmy.  Wc  went  an 
hour  further  to  a village  called  Ainhour,  on  a rivulet  of  that  name  which  runs  to  the 
fouth.  A foldier  of  Damafcus,  who  was  in  the  caravan,  afked  my  fervant  fome  time 
before  we  came  to  this  place,  why  he  wore  the  cap  which  the  Turks  call  a carpack, 
turned  up  with  fur,  fnatched  it  from  his  head,  and  took  away  his  gun,  and  to  frighten 
him,  defired  one  of  his  companions  to  aflift  him  to  bind  him  and  carry  him  to  the  pafha ; 
and  afked  our  conductor  why  he  brought  Franks  into  that  country.  We  (topped  at 
Ainhour,  each  company  getting  under  the  (hade  of  a tree  ; a very  obliging  Mahometan 
youth  came,  and  alked  us  why  the  foldier  took  away  our  arms,  and  enquired  if  we 
had  any  wine,  and  defired  us  to  give  him  fome : we  readily  complied  with  his  requeft  ; 
and  he  and  the  foldier  both  grew  cheerful  with  it ; and  the  youth  brought  us  what  the 
fellow'  had  taken.  Afterwards,  when  I was  allcep,  they  came  to  us,  and  afked  if  we 
had  more  wine  j the  foldier  threatened  much,  would  have  waked  me,  and  threw  fome 
ftoncs  at  me ; and  feid,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  janizary,  our  conductor,  he  would 
carry  us  boond  to  the  pafha,  and  in  his  drunken  fit  threatened  to  murder  us ; the  youth 
all  the  time  endeavouring  to  lbften  him  ; and  at  laft  he  parted.  We  went  on  in  the 
evening,  and  came  in  an  hour  to  a fine  round  plain  called  Gebelifha,  about  fix  or  feven 
miles  in  circumference  ; on  the  weft  fide  of  it  there  is  a pleafant  village  called  Sepiany, 
which  has  much  wood  about  it.  We  travelled  near  an  hour  on  the  fouth  fide  ot  the 
plain  and  flopped  under  the  village  of  Modoia,  near  a fpring  and  rivulet ; we  lay 
all  night  in  the  open  air.  A little  further  is  a village  called  Kdaidy  ; the  place  where 
we  lay  is  computed  to  be  eight  hours  from  Damafcus,  and  the  fame  diftance  from 
Baalbeck. 

On  the  twenty-fecond  we  fet  out  very  early,  travelled  near  an  hour  in  the  plain, 
and  turning  to  the  fouth  eaft,  afeended  the  middle  ridge  of  hills.  To  the  fouth  ol  them 
is  a river  which  rufhes  through  the  trees  and  ftoncs,  and  runs  to  Damafcus ; it  is  here 
called  by  the  country  people  the  Shamawevs,  but  it  is  the  Barrady,  which  feems  to 
have  been  called  the  Bardines,  as  Stcphanus  mentions  Damafcus  on  that  river,  but 
the  more  ancient  name  of  it  is  Chryforrhoas,  and  it  is  probably  the  Abana  of  feripture, 
mentioned  as  a river  of  Damafcus.  They  fay  it  rifes  in  the  mountains  towards 
Bayreuht,  and  being  divided  into  fevcral  ftreams,  they  are  either  loft  or  fell  into  a lake 
three  or  four  leagues  eaft  of  Damafcus.  We  went  along  by  the  fide  of  it ; and  after 
fome  time  turned  northwards ; the  road  here  is  cut  through  the  rock  in  three  places  ; 
firft  for  about  twenty  yards,  the  rock  being  near  twenty  feet  high  on  each  fide ; then 
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fbr  about  forty  yards,  the  rock  being  fifty  feet  high  ; the  third  paflaga  is  near  the  fame 
length,  but  the  rock  is  only  about  ten  feet  in  height.  We  eroded  the  river  on  a bridge, 
a little  below  which  it  falls  into  a large  bafin ; part  of  it  feeined  to  run  under  ground  ; 
however,  a little  below  this  place,  the  river  turns  again  to  the  eaft,  and  then  it  is 
called  the  Barradv. 

I was  informed,  that  about  eighteen  miles  from  Damafcus,  fomewhere  near  the 
road,  there  is  a village  called  Zebdaineh  *,  where,  according  to  their  tradition,  Cain 
flew  Abel.  Four  or  five  miles  north  of  it,  among  the  mountains,  there  is  a place 
called  Nebi  Shiit  [Prophet  Seth],  where,  it  is  faid,  there  is  a very  long  tomb,  which 
they  fhew  for  the  fepulchre  of  Seth,  the  fon  of  Adam  ; it  was  not  fate  to  go  to  that 
place.  At  fome  diftancc  from  the  road  to  the  north  is  a village  called  Suki,  where, 
as  I was  afterwards  informed,  there  is  an  infeription  on  a done  near  the  river  ; to 
the  eaft  of  this,  and  north  of  the  river  is  Burhaliah ; I faw  this  place  front  Nebi  Abel, 
which  I (hall  mention  hereafter  : I obferved  two  pillars  with  their  entablature  at  a place 
called  Kofehadah,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  oppoftte  to  a hill  called  Kepher,  and 
about  half  a mile  north  of  the  village  of  Kepher  ; there  are  ruins  about  them,  parti- 
cularly to  the  north,  where  I thought  I faw  the  foundations  of  fome  building,  which 
might  be  an  antient  temple : there  is  alfo  an  old  tower  near  the  road,  called  Bourge 
Hamane ; it  is  beyond  Kepher,  on  the  hill  to  the  north  eaft.  About  two  miles  from  the 
bridge,  and  twelve  from  Damafcus,  we  faw  to  the  right  a mountain,  which  is  very 
high  and  ftcep ; there  is  a ruined  church  on  the  top  of  it,  the  place  is  called  Nebi 
Abel  [Prophet  Abel];  here,  they  fay,  Cain  buried  Abel,  having  carried  him  on  his 
back,  lamenting  fas  the  vulgar  have  the  ftory),  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the 
dead  corpfe,  till  nc  faw  a raven  making  a hole  in  the  grodnd  to  bury  one  of  his  own 
fpecies,  which  gave  him  the  hint  to  inter  his  brother.  I went  to  fee  this  place  from 
Damafcus,  and  found  a mod  beautiful  church  uncovered,  which  ftands  north  and 
fouth  ; the  wall  is  three  feet  thick,  and  is  built  with  fingle  ftones  of  that  dimenfion ; the 
building  is  plain  within,  and  the  door-cafe  is  very  beautiful : about  five  feet  from  the 
portico  there  are  two  pillars  three  feet  and  a half  in  diameter,  with  round  Doric 
capitals,  one  is  broke,  and  the  other  remains  entire ; they  feem  to  be  of  very  great 
antiquity  ; that  to  the  weft  corresponds  to  the  wall  of  the  church,  but  the  other  is  five 
or  fix  feet  within  it,  which  convinced  me  that  either  they  were  fome  monument  erefted 
in  memory  of  an  extraordinary  aftion,  or  belonged  to  a building  of  lefs  dimenfions  than 
this,  or  might  have  been  part  of  a portico  before  a large  temple,  for  it  is  fituated  juft 
over  the  clift ; and  there  are  feven  iteps  from  the  clift  to  thefe  pillars,  which  probably 
led  to  the  portico  ft  I find  there  was  a tradition  fome  years  ago,  that  this  church  was 
built  by  St.  Helena  ; though  they  fay  the  fame  of  almoft  every  old  church  that  remains, 
but  1 could  learn  nothing  of  fuch  a tradition  now.  I hoped  for  fome  light  as  to  the 
founder  ofit,  from  a Greek  infeription  which  I faw  on  a ftone  about  four  feet  wide,  and 
three  deep,  that  was  fixed  in  the  infide  of  the  church,  but  fome  of  it  has-  been  broke 
oft';  fo  that  the  latter  part  of  the  lines  are  loft  ; it  feems  to  confift  of  verfes  in  honour 
of  the  builder,  and  to  run  in  the  firft  perfon,  beginning  with  the  year,  and  afterwards 
makes  mention  of  Lyfanias,  tetrarch  of  Abilene ; and  by  the  lait  line  it  feems  to  be 

• This  may  be  the  fame  at  Septany  aboce-mcntioncd. 

1*  a Kings,  t.  ta.  — ■ There  are  fume  part  icnlaritica  in  die  architeiflureof  thia  build'ng ; that  pari  of  the 
cornice,  which  ii  over  the  pilaflers,  projects  like  another  capital,  and  abuut  two  feet  below  the  capital,  the 
pilafter  widens  fix  inches,  and  projcclafour  inches  in  front,  , 
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the  devotion  of  a lady  of  the  name  of  Eufebia.  This  infcription  is  a confirmation  that 
Abila  was  near,  which  doubtlefs  was  the  capital  of  the  tetrarchv  of  Abilene,  mentioned 
in  fcripturc  as  under  the  government  of  l .yfanias  * ; and  probably  from  him  this  city  was 
diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  Abila  of  Lyfaniasf,  on  account  of  his  being  a benefattor 
to  it.  Oppofite  to  this,  in  the  valley  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Barrady,  I faw  two  pillars, 
with  their  entablature,  which  feemed  to  be  the  remains  of  a portico  to  fome  confiderable 
building,  there  being  feveral  large  (tones  about  them  on  the  ground.  1 am  apt  to 
think  that  Abila  might  be  there,  and  probably  extended  on  both  fides  of  the  river. 
In  the  tables  it  is  placed  eighteen  miles  from  Damafcus,  and  thirty-two  from  Eliopoli, 
but  thefe  di  fiances  are  much  too  great.  Every  one  may  judge  as  he  thinks  proper, 
whether  this  place  or  country  had  its  name  from  any  memorable  afh'on  of  Abel,  or 
whether  the  people,  being  fond  of  fables,  might  not  be  defirous  to  derive  the  name 
from  Abel,  and  invented  (lories  to  confirm  it.  This  is  certain,  that  as  the  Damafcene* 
think  their  fituation  a fort  of  earthly  paradife ; fo  they  would  ntake  one  believe,  that 
it  really  was  the  fpot  where  our  firft  parents  were  happy  ; and  accordingly  they  fay,  that 
Adam  was  created  in  the  field  of  Damafcus  to  the  weft  of  the  city,  and  formed  out 
of  the  red  foil  which  is  found  there ; and  to  confirm  this  (lory,  have  others  of  places 
near,  relating  to  Abel  and  Seth. 

At  the  village  Senciah,  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  there  is  a (hort  marble  pillar,  on  which 
are  fome  imperfecl  remains  of  a Greek  infcription,  fo  that  probably  it  was  an  antient 
milliary.  Going  on  near  an  hour  further,  we  afcended  a little  hill ; the  river  winding 
round  it  to  the  north,  pafles  by  a village  called  Ilhdaidy  ; then  turning  eafl,  and  after- 
wards to  the  fouth,  it  runs  by  a village  called  Dummar,  about  a league  and  a half  from 
Damafcus.  Here  we  eroded  the  Barrady  on  another  bridge ; front  this  village  wc  went 
over  a high  hill,  from  which  there  is  a glorious  profped  of  Damafcus,  and  of  the 
country  about  it.  One  fees  the  Barrady  dividing  into  many  ft  reams,  coming  from 
between  the  hills,  and  running  to  the  city  tlirough  the  fine  field  of  Damafcus,  which 
appeared  more  beautiful,  as  the  pafha’s  army,  with  their  beautiful  green  tents,  was 
encamped  at  one  end  of  it : this  is  the  place  where,  they  fay,  Adam  was  made.  On 
each  fide  of  it  are  gardens  and  villages,  which  extend  two  or  three  miles  to  the  north, 
and  five  or  fix  to  the  fouth ; this,  with  the  view  of  Damafcus  itfelf,  and  its  towers, 
minarets,  and  cyprefs  trees  growing  all  over  the  city  higher  than  the  houfes,  makes  a 
molt  glorious  appearance. 

We  came  to  a little  town  called  Selheiah  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  arrived  at  the 
city,  where  1 took  up  my  abode  at  the  convent  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Sepuk  lire, 
who  were  all  Spaniards. 

Chap.  VIII.  — Of  hamafeus. 

DAMASCUS  was  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Cede  Syria,  which  was  called  Damaf- 
cene.  The  Hebrew  name  of  this  city  was  Damafek,  and  the  inhabitants  now  call  it 
Deine(k.  The  Arab  hiftorians  fay  it  was  built  by  Abraham,  and  that  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  fervant  prefented  him  by  Nimrod,  who,  they  fay,  was  called  Demfch.ik, 
and  fuppofe  him  to  be  the  fame  as  Eliezer  mentioned  in  feripture  { ; it  is  commonly 
called  by  the  Arabs  Sham,  which  is  the  name  they  give  to  Syria,  this  having  been 
the  capital  of  that  country.  Some  think  that  this  country  is  fo  called  by  the  Arabs, 

• Luke,  ni.  I.  f Ptolcmxi  Geogrraphra,  v.  i$, 

J But  it  could  not  well  be  true,  that  he  wu  prefented  to  into  by  Nimrod,  as  he  was  born  in  Abraham’s 
houfe.  Gerux 
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bccaufe  it  is  the  country  to  the  left,  and  that  Arabia  Felix  is  called  Jcmcn,  as  it  is  to  the 
right ; that  being  the  fignification  of  thefe  words  in  Arabic. 

This  city  is  ot  great  antiquity,  being,  without  doubt,  at  lead  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Abraham,  in  whofe  hiftory  it  is  mentioned,  though  it  may  be  doubted  very  much 
whether  he  was  the  founder  of  it  *.  Jofcphus  traces  its  beginning  higher  up,  to  Uz, 
great  grandfon’of  Noah  1'{  his  father,  Aram,  the  fon  of  Shem,  having  pofleiled  hiru- 
Itilf  ot  Syria,  from  which  the  country  was  called  Aram,  and  fometimes  Padan  Aram, 
or  the  field  and  champaign  country  of  Aram.  This  country  and  city  were  conquered 
by  David,  after  the  people  of  it  came  to  the  afliftance  of  the  king  of  Zobah  on  the 
Euphrates,  whom  he  vanquilhed,  and  put  garrifons  in  Syria  of  Damafcus,  or  Syria- 
Damafcus};  that  is,  probably  in  the  part  of  Syria  called  Damafcene.  Dut  when 
Solomon  w'ent  after  other  gods,  he  was  puni  Hied  by  the  revolt  of  the  people  that  were 
fubjeil  to  him,  who  ftirred  up  Rezon  againft  him,  who  reigned  in  Damafcus,  and 
was  an  enemy  to  Jfrael  all  the  days  of  Solomon  §.  From  that  time  they  were 
governed  by  their  own  kings,  among  whom  was  Hazael  ||,  and  alfo  Rezin  *[,  both  of 
them  mentioned  in  feripture.  It  remained  under  them  until  it  was  taken  from  the  latter, 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  by  Tiglath-Pilefer,  king  of  Aflyria  **.  This  city  afterwards  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  Syria,  and  became  fubjeft  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  the  emperors  of 
the  eaft,  the  Saracens,  and  laftly  to  the  Turkilh  emperors,  having  been  the  refidence 
of  the  Saracen  kings  of  the  Ommiade  race,  who  removed  to  this  place  from  Medina  in 
the  feventh  century,  about  forty  years  after  Mahomet. 

The  city  of  Damafcus  is  encompaffed  with  walls,  extending  about  two  miles  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  a mile  and  a half  from  north  to  fouth ; but  the  fuburbs  are  much 
larger  than  the  city  ; that  to  the  north  is  fmall  j part  of  it  is  called  the  Meidan,  where 
they  have  an  open  place  for  riding,  and  other  exercifes  ; and  there  are  likewife  feveral 
burial  places  and  gardens  in  it : but  on  the  fouth,  the  fuburb  extends  for  two  miles, 
and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turcomcn  ; it  is  called  Babel  Elah  [The  gate  of  God], 
becaufe  the  gate  at  the  end  of  it  leads  both  to  JerufaJem  and  Mecca.  From  the  former 
it  is  computed  to  be  fix  days  journey,  that  is,  about  a hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The 
Barrady,  and  two  or  three  ftreams  of  water  that  are  brought  from  it,  run  through 
feveral  parts  of  the  city.  Damafcus  does  not  anfwer  within  to  its  outward  appearance ; 
the  ftreets  being  atl  narrow,  there  is  a foot  way  on  each  fide  of  them,  and  a lower  way 
in  the  middle  for  horfes  and  cattle,  juft  large  enough  for  one  bead,  which  ferves  alfo 
to  carry  off  the  water  after  rain.  Moft  of  the  houfcs  are  built  for  a few  feet  from  the 
foundation,  with  hewn  ftone,  the  reft  with  unbumt  brick ; their  palaces  are  very 
magnificent  within,  and  are  built  round  a court,  but  make  no  manner  of  appearance 
without,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  more  than  a dead  wall  is  feen  from  the  ftreet.  The 
bazars,  or  drops  make  a better  appearance,  which  have  wide  ftreets  between  them, 
and  many  of  them  are  open  only  to  toot  people ; they  are  covered  over  at  top  with 
roofs  or  arches,  which  are  a Ihelter  from  the  fun  and  keep  them  cool ; they  have  water 
in  fuch  abundance  at  Damafcus,  that  all  parts  are  fupplied  with  it,  and  every  houfe  has 
either  a fountain,  a large  bafin  of  water,  or  at  leaft  a pipe  or  conduit. 

The  walls  of  Damafcus  are  probably  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  of 
the  city  ; for  I obferved,  in  many  places,  towards  the  bottom  of  them,  large  Hones  of 

• The  Reward  of  Abnham  in  called  Elicier  of  Damafcua,  Gen.  XV,  a.  But  the  Arab  hiflnriana  feeoi  to 
»t-rpret  it  that  his  name  waa  llcmichak  ; fome  think  that  he  wai  a great  improver  of  this  city. 

- Jnfephua  Antiq.  i.6.  J a Sam.  viii.  J,  4,  5,  6.  1 CHron.  xviii.  5,4, 5,6. 

< 1 Kings. xi.  at,  34,35.  y 1 Kingt.  nx.  15.  3 lungi,  viii.  13. 

9 a Kiirgt,  xt  3;.  and  in.  .3.  •*  a King!,  xvi.  9. 
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ruftieated  work,  different  from  the  other  parts ; which  fcem  to  hare  been  built  in  the 
middle  ages,  being  in  the  Gothic  manner  with  battlements,  and  femicircular  towers, 
and  holes  over  the  gates  to  annoy  the  enemy  ; and  there  is  a low  wall  without  the  foffe, 
defended  alfo  with  femicircular  towers.  The  eaft  gate,  called  by  the  Chriftians  The  gate 
of  St.  Paul,  may  give  one  fome  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Da- 
mafeus  ; the  gateway  is  about  ten  feet  wide,  it  is  arched  over,  and  adorned  wih  a kind 
of  Doric  pilafters,  and  all  round  the  arch  there  is  a plain  architrave  well  executed.; 
without  the  walls,  a little  more  to  the  fouth,  is  a very  large  gateway  near  thirty  feet 
high,  executed  in  the  fame  manner ; and  it  is  probable,  that  beyond  this,  that  is  fouth 
of  it,  there  was  another  gate  like  the  firlt,  to  anfwer  to  it,  the  middle  one  being  the 
grand  gate  for  carriages  to  pafs,  and  thofe  on  each  fide  for  foot  people. 

The  caftle,  which  feems  to  be  older  than  the  prefent  walls,  is  towards  the  fouth- 
weft  part  of  the  town ; it  is  a noble  ruftic  building  with  three  fquare  towers  in  front, 
and  five  oh  each  fide,  and  is  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  circumference ; it  feems 
to  be  the  work  of  the  middle  ages,  either  of  the  Greek  emperors,  or  of  the  fir  ft 
Mahometan  conquerors  of  Syria ; it  appears  within  like  a little  town,  and  one  fees 
nothing  of  the  form  of  a caftle ; at  the  entrance  are  fome  old  arms ; one  of  them  is 
mentioned  as  an  ancient  Balifta,  which  is  a large  crofs  bow,  fuchas  they  had  in  the  ages 
hetbre  the  inveniion  of  gunpowder.  This  caftle  was  probably  ini  mb  i ted  by  the  kaliffs 
of  the  Omipiade  race. 

As  to  what  relates  to  facred  hiftory  in  this  city,  befidcs  what  I have  already  men- 
tioned, it  chiefly  regards  the  converfion  of  St.  Paul ; half  a mile  without  the  city,  to 
the  eaft,  they  Ihew  the  place  where,  they  fay,  he  fell  from  his  horfe  ; near  it  is  a 
mafs  of  cemented  gravel  about  four  feet  high,  and  from  ten  to  feventeen  feet  wide,  and 
about  feventy  feet  long ; it  feems  to  have  been  defigned  to  raife  the  ground  for  fome 
building.  It  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  this  is  really  the  place  of  the  converfion  of 
St.  Paul,  for  it  is  not  in  the  prefent  road  to  Jerufalem,  which  is  to  the  fouth,  though, 
they  lay,  the  road  was  formerly  here,  which  it  poffibly  might  be,  and  further  on 
turned  to  the  fouth  ; there  was,  without  doubt,  a church  here  dedicated  to  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Chriftians  are  buried  about  this  fpot.  Between  this  place  and  the  city  is  the  tomb 
of  a perfon  whom  they  call  St.  George,  who,  they  fay,  was  porter  of  the  gate  near, 
which  is  now  Ihut  up  ; where  fome  pretend  to  fhew  a hole  by  wich  the  apoftle  was  let 
down  in  a baiket,  though  the  gate  appears  to  have  been  built  long  fince ; they  lay,  that 
this  St.  George  was  put  to  death  for  favouring  the  efcape  of  St.  Paul  ; about  his  fepul- 
chre  the  Chriftians  formerly  buried,  and  now  they  reft  the  corpfe  at  it,  to  perform  an 
office.  At  the  eaft  gate,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turks,  or  the  gate  of  St.  Paul  before 
mentioned,  fome  fay  the  apoftle  entered,  and  there  is  a road  from  the  place  of  his 
converfion  leading  towards  it.  Not  far  from  this  gate,  in  the  ftreet  of  Ananias,  is  the 
houfe  of  that  devout  man ; it  is  now  like  a cellar  under  ground,  and  is  converted  into 
a mofque ; they  Ihew  the  houfe  of  Judas  in  the  ftreet  called  Strait,  where  St.  Paul  was 
lodged  when  Ananias  was  fent  to  him,  in  which  there  is  a little  room,  which  now  ferves 
as  a mofque,  and  a tomb,  which,  they  fay,  is  the  fepulchre  of  Ananias.  There  are 
feveral  pieces  of  marble  pillars  in  and  about  the  houfe,  which  was  the  remains  of  a 
church  formerly  there  5 not  far  from  this  place  is  a fountain,  where,  they  fay,  St.  Paul 
was  baptized. 

There  arc  a great  number  of  mofques  in  Damafcus,  fome  of  which  were  formerly 
churches,  particularly  the  principal  molque,  which  was  the  cathedral  church  : this  build- 
ing, with  its  avenues  and  edifices  belongirfg  to  it,  is  one  of  the  fineft  things  that  the 
aeal  of  the  firft  Chriftians  produced,  for  by  the  archite&ure  it  appears  to  have  been 
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built  before  that  art  was  loft,  being  all  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  very  well  executed- 
The  (tructure  of  the  cathedral  itfelf  was  very  particular  ; it  is  an  oblong  fquare;  there  are 
three  rows  of  columns  in  it ; in  the  middle  there  was  a dome,  under  which  probably  was 
the  high  altar  j to  the  weft  of  the  church  is  a large  court  with  a portico  of  granite  pillars 
on  three  Tides  ; the  front  of  the  church  next  to  the  court  confifted  of  arches,  fupported 
by  pillars  of  verd  antique ; between  them  there  are  large  folding  doors  to  be  opened  at 
pleafure ; fo  that  when  the  doors  were  open,  the  people  in  the  court  and  portico 
round  it  could  fee  the  prieft  celebrate  divine  fervice.  Over  thefe  arches  there  are  a 
double  number  of  arched  windows  ; there  was  likewife  a portico  on  the  outfide  of  the 
court  and  church,  of  which  there  are  now  but  finall  remains  ; there  is  a gallery  over 
the  portico,  with  a double  number  of  arches,  fupported  by  finall  pillars.  There  were 
three  grand  entrances  into  the  court,  and  as  many  to  the  church.  All  the  walls  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  porticos  within  the  court,  were  adorned  on  the  outfide,  over 
the  arches,  with  Mofaic  work,  of  which  there  are  great  remains.  On  the  north  fide 
there  is  a grand  afeent  to  the  court,  by  many  fteps,  and  remains  of  a beautiful  colon- 
nade before  the  entrance,  and  of  another  of  the  fame  kind  on  the  fouth,  which  is 
more  entire.  Below  the  fteps  to  the  north  there  is  a very  fine  jet  d’eau,  which  throws  up 
a great  body  of  water.  It  feems  very  probable  that  there  were  buiidings  all  round,  which 
belonged  to  the  officers  of  the  church,  and  they  might  be  divided  from  one  another 
by  the  fevcral  avenues  to  the  church  ; on  each  fide  of  which  it  is  probable  there  were 
twelve  columns,  which  might  form  a portico  on  each  fide,  and  fupport  galleries  like 
thofe  round  the  court,  for  in  one  avenue  the  pillars  are  Handing  ; ami  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  every  particular  building  was  encompafled  with  fuch  a portico,  for  it  appears  there 
were  very  large  pillars,  about  three  feet  diameter,  on  the  outfide  all  round ; thofe  of 
the  porticos  being  about  two  feet  diameter  ; the  great  pillars  are  of  a coarfe  marble, 
except  fome  Very  large  ones  at  the  entrances,  which  are  of  granite ; one  part  of 
thefe  buildings  is  called  the  patriarch’s  palace ; another  his  feminary  ; and  as  it  is 
probable  that  there  were  five  piles  of  building,  one  might  be  for  the  canons,  another 
for  the  priefts,  and  a fifth  lor  the  deacons  and  other  inferior  officers  ; the  whole 
was  probably  enclofed  with  a wall,  within  which  there  might  be  a portico  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  portico  of  large  pillars  round  the  buildings ; for  I faw  in  the  town, 
at  proper  dillanccs,  remains  of  fome  very  beautiful  door-cafes  in  the  fined  tafte, 
and  alio  fevcral  pillars.  The  Turks  call  this  the  mofque  of  Saint  John  Baptift, 
but  the  Chriftians  fay,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  John  Damafcenus,  whofe  body  is 
in  it ; and  they  tell  fome  miracle  that  happened,  when  they  attempted  to  remove 
it.  They  have  a tradition,  however,  that  this  church  was  built  by  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius,  and  that  it  was  at  firft  dedicated  to  Zacharias,  which  is  not  improbable ; for  we 
find  that  the  Chriftians  of  the  firft  ages,  efpecially  the  Greeks,  diftinguifhed  their 
churches  by  the  names  of  the  prophets  and  holy  men  that  were  before  C.hrift,  which  is 
the  reafon  why  fo  many  churches  in  Venice  have  thofe  names  ; and  it  may  be,  the 
firft  hermits  calling  their  churches  after  the  name  of  Elias,  who  lived  a folitary  life, 
might  be  the  occafion  of  their  being  called  the  hermits  of  St.  Elias  ; fo  that  although 
this  church  might  be  at  firft  dedicated  to  Zacharias,  yet  it  might  afterwards  receive  tne 
name  of  St.  John  Damafcenus,  either  by  a formal  confecration,  or  becaufe  the  body  of 
that  faint  was  depofited  in  it,  as  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  is  called  St.Catherine,  out 
of  the  regard  w hich  the  Greeks  have  for  the  relicks  of  that  faint,  which  are  depofited 
there.  It  is  faid,  this  church  was,  by  agreement,  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Chrif- 
tians ; but  that,  at  length,  the  Mahometans  took  it  from  them,  which  may  account  for 
the  tradition  they  have  of  the  patriarch's  palace,  whofe  fee  was  removed  to  this  place 
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on  the  definition  of  Antioch  ; though  all  thefe  great  flrufhires  were  doubtlcfs  raifed 
under  the  bifhops  of  Damafcus,  when  Chriftianity  was  the  cflablifhed  religion  here.  The 
Arab  hiftorians  * obferve,  that  this  mofque  was  much  improved  by  the  Kalif  Valid 
about  the  eighty-fixth  year  of  the  Ilegira,  which  has  made  fome  of  them  affirm,  that 
he  built  it.  Near  this  mofque  there  is  another,  which  is  a very  felid  building  of  hewn 
Aone,  and  though  not  large,  yet  the  deftgn  ot  it  is  grand  ; there  is  a fine  fepulchre  in 
it  of  Daher,  who,  they  fay,  was  king  of  Syria,  before  it  was  taken  by  Sultan  Seliman. 
. And  one  reafon  why  there  are  fo  many  grand  mofques  in  Damafcus  is,  that  the  Kalifs 
built  feveral  of  them  as  maufoleums  over  the  places  in  which  the)'  were  to  be  buried. 
Moft  of  the  mofques  have  a court  before  them,  with  a portico  round  it,  where  the 
people  pray  in  the  fummer,  and,  when  it  is  not  the  hour  of  prayer,  fit  and  difeourfe, 
or  fleep.  One  mofque  particularly  is  moA  beautifully  adorned  with  all  forts  of  fine 
marbles,  in  the  manner  of  Mofaic  pavements  ; and  another  has  a very  high  minaret  or 
tower,  the  outfide  of  which  is  entirely  cafed  With  green  tiles.  At  the  north-eaA  comer  of 
the  city  walls  there  is  a mofque,  which,  they  fay,  was  the  church  of  St.  Simon  Stylites, 
and  I find  this  church  is  faid  to  have  been  a temple  to  Serapis,  and  further  out  of  the 
town  that  way,  there  are  fome  figns  of  the  foundations  of  a building  near  a Aream  of 
water,  which,  they  fay,  was  a church. 

There  are  feveral  hofpitals  in  and  about  the-city ; but  the  Turkifh  charity  is  not  a 
fettled  maintenance  for  the  poor  and  fick,  except  for  fuch  people  as  have  not  their 
fenfes,  for  whom  they  have  a particular  regard  ; but  their  charity  confiAs  in  giving 
victuals  to  the  poor  once  or  twice  a week  ; and  fometimes  in  diftributing  medicines  to 
the  fick  on  certain  days  ; they  have  indeed  an  hofpital  for  the  maintenance  of  lepers  at 
a mofque,  where,  as  fome  fay,  the  houfe  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  Aood,  or  as  others, 
the  houfe  which  he  lniilt  for  Gehazi  and  his  poAcrity  ; it  is  to  the  eaA  of  the  city  wall ; 
in  one  part  of  it  there  Ls  an  Arabic  infeription,  which  is  a fort  ol  prayer,  it  being  in  an 
open  place,  built  to  pray  in  ; it  was  interpreted  to  me  in  this  manner,  “ O God,  for 
“ the  fake  of  the  leprous  prophet,  a friend  of  our  prophet,  and  for  the  fake  of  all  the 
“ other  prophets,  give  unto  us  health  and  peace.”  The  Chriilians  alfo  have  an  hofpi- 
tal for  lepers,  maintained  by  conlbtnt  charities  ; and  it  is  certain,  that  in  fome  villages 
not  far  from  Damafcus,  there  are  feveral  lepers.  The  fmeA  hofpital  is  to  the  weA  of 
the  city,  at  the  eaA  end  of  the  field  of  Damafcus ; it  was  founded  by  Sultan  Seliman,  or 
Selim  the  fecond ; the  rooms  are  built  round  a court,  with  a portico  before  them,  whigh  is 
covered  with  cupolas,  as  well  as  all  the  refi  of  the  building,  there  being  in  all  no  iefs  than 
forty  cupolas  covered  with  lead  ; at  the  fouth  fide  of  the  court  there  is  a fine  mofque  co- 
vered wirh  a large  dome  ; it  has  a magnificent  portico  before  it,  and  two  fine  minarets  ; 
near  h there  is  a fmaller  hofpital, in  the  fame  ftyle  of  architecture,  and  both  of  them 
ferve  for  no  other  end  at  prefent,  but  to  give  out  food  on  certain  days  to  the  poor. 

The  coffce-houfcs  in  Damafcus  are  remarkably  pleafant ; many  of  them  are  larg* 
rooms,  and  the  cieling  of  them  are  fupported  with  rows  of  pillars,  round  which  they 
have  their  fofas ; there  is  generally  a court  behind  them  wiih  a hafin  of  water,  and 
a fountain  in  the  middle,  and  the  feats  round  the  courts  are  either  fhaded  with  trees,  or 
covered  over ; one  in  particular  on  the  Barradv,  which  runs  through  the  city,  has  an 
iiland  behind  it  planted  with  trees,  and  the  place  is  accommodated  in  a very  convenient 
manner,  which  renders  it  one  of  the  moft  delightful  places  one  can  imagine  in  the 
midlt  of  a great  city  ; in  thefe  coffee-houfes  they  have  concerts  of  mufic  at  certain 
hours  every  day  ; and  in  fome,  a peTfon  paid  by  the  houfe  tells  at  a fixed  hour  Arabian 
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{lories  in  a very  graceful  manner,  and  with  much  eloquence.  Thefe  coffee-houfes  an- 
fwer  the  end  of  public  houfes  with  thofe,  who  openly  drink  nothing  but  water,  coffee, 
and  (herbets ; where  all  idle  people,  grangers,  and  others,  who  are  not  of  the  firfl 
rank,  pafs  their  leifure  hours,  fend  to  the  (hops  for  their  provifions,  and  take  their 
repails ; the  people  from  without  carrying  about  their  different  forts  of  fherbets,  for 
which  the  place  is  famous. 

The  waters  of  Damafcus  are  the  great  conveniency  and  ornament  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  places  about  it,  and  the  diviflon  of  them  is  very  curious.  Thefe  waters  have 
two  fources,  the  Barrady  before  mentioned,  and  a river  called  the  Fege,  which  falls 
into  the  Barrady  about  eight  miles  above  Damafcus,  and  four  miles  below  the  place  of 
Abel.  The  river  Fege  comes  out  in  a large  flream  of  excellent  water  from  the  foot  of 
a mountain,  and  running  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  falls  into  the  Barrady,  tile  waters 
of  which  are  whitilh,  and  not  elleemed  wholefome ; and  therefore ihe  people  of  Da- 
mafcus do  not  drink  the  river  water,  but  that  of  the  fprings,  which  is  very  good,  and 
in  great  abundance.  After  the  two  dreams  are  united,  the  river  is  called  the  Barrady 
till  it  conies  within  two  leagues  of  Damafcus,  and  then  it  is  divided  by  art  into  fix 
ftreams  within  the  fpace  of  a league ; and  a feventh  is  derived  from  it  towards  the  eaft 
end  of  the  field  of  Damafcus ; two  of  the  dreams  are  north  of  the  Barrady,  and  do 
not  enter  the  city  ; the  higheft  canal  is  cut  from  the  river,  in  order  to  wat|r  the  high 
grounds  and  gardens  of  a molt  pleafant  village  called  Salheiah  ; to  the  north-weft  of 
Damafcus,  the  channel  is  made  along  the  fide  of  the  .hill,  which  is  weft  of  the  city. 
This  dream  runs  on  a hanging  terrace,  which  iu  fotne  parts  is  at  lead  fixty  feet  above 
the  Barrady,  and,  if  I do  not  miftake,  this  water  is  called  the  Jefid  ; there  is  a dream 
under  it  called  Toura,  in  a channel  of  rh*  fame  kind,  which  is  about  half  as  high, 
and  waters  fume  high  grounds  to'  the  north  of  the  city.  From  thefe  two  dreams  a 
great  number  of  fmall  channels  are  diftributed  to  the  lower  grounds  j and  the  water  of 
the  Jefid,  which  is  not  carried  off  by  thefe  fmall  channels,  falls  into  the  Toura.  The 
Barrady  rims  in  a large  dream  through  the  town,  and  fo  do  the  three  laft  ftreams 
that  come  out  of  it  on  the  fouth  fide,  namely,  the  Baneas,  Kenouat,  and  Derany  ; 
another,  which  is  more  elevated,  and  is  called  the  Mezouy,  runs  fouth  of  the  town, 
and  waters  a village  called  Mezy,  and  fome  other  parts ; thefe  are  fmall  ftreams ; but 
the  two  rivers,  which  run  north  of  the  town  are  large  ; and  where  they  pafs  on  the 
fide  of  the  hills,  the  water  is  confined  and  the  ground  kept  up  on  the  fouth  fide  by 
thick  walls,  each  tier  of  ftone  fetting  in  two  or  three  inches.  The  Acrabane  or  Ser- 
pentine river,  which  goes  out  of  the  Barrady  in  the  field  of  Damafcus,  runs  clofe  to 
the  north  wails  of  the  city,  the  Toura  being  further  to  the  north.  Some  of  thefe 
rivers  run  under  ground  in  leveral  places,  as  particularly  the  Baneas,  before  it  arrives 
at  the  great  hofpital  of  Sultan  Scliraan ; the  Jelid  pallia  the  corner  of  the  mountain,, 
and  runs  under  the  rocks  in  feveral  parts ; and  at  the  corner  of  that  mountain,  the 
Toura  likewife  goes  under  the  rock,  and  there  being  a hole  over  it,  one  can  look  down 
and  fee  the  ffream  entering  in  at  one  pan  of  the  rock,  and  going  out  through  the  other 
part,  and  a little  further  it  goes  again  under  the  rock,  and  fo  runs  along  the  foot  of 
the  hill  towards  Salheia.  This  beautiful  divifion  of  the  waters  into  eight  ftreams,  which 
run  fo  near  to  one  another,  may  be  looked  on  as  a very  extraordinary  thing,  and  the 
place  is  fo  pleafant,  where  they  begin  to  widen  at  the  field  of  Damafcus,  that  it  is 
very  much  frequented  as  a place  of  recreation,  where  neither  verdure  nor  trees  are 
wanting  to  make  it  a moil  agreeable  feene. 

Damafcus  is  famous  likewiie  for  its  gardens  ; and  whatever  is  beautiful  in  them  is 
chiefly  owing  to  die  great  command  there  is  of  water  j they  afford  a very  fine  pro- 
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(peck  from  * height  at  a fmall  diflance,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  trees  that  are 
in  them  ; and  it  is  certain  they  are  the  molt  beautiful  of  any  in  thefe  parts.  The 
eaflern  gardens  indeed  are  only  orchards,  or  woods  of  fruit  trees,  not  regularly  dif- 
pofed,  and  only  laid  out  in  narrow  walks ; there  are  feveral  fmall  dreams  brought 
through  them,  and  fome  are  beautiiied  with  bafons  of  water  in  open  pavilions,  or  with 
fountains  and  little  water  works,  in  which,  and  their  plcafant  fuminer  houfes,  their 
chief  beauty  confifts.  In  thefe  gardens  the  people  often  fpend  the  whole  day,  and  there 
are  always  fome  to  be  let  for  that  purpofc,  in  which  the  gueds  are  at  liberty  to  eat 
what  fruit  they  pleafe ; and  thofc  w ho  have  houfes  in  their  gardens  frequently  retire 
to  them  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  dimmer : the  ground  is  naturally  a poor  red  foil, 
in  which  nothing  thrives  fo  well  as  trees ; their  gardens  are  enclofed  with  walls  of  un- 
burnt brick,  made  of  a mixture  of  earth,  fmall  (tones,  and  chopped  draw ; the  bricks 
are  about  eight  inches  thick,  but  of  fuch  a flze,  that  at  a didancc,  they  appear  like  hewn 
done ; they  are  of  different  meafures,  but  feldom  lefs  than  three  feet  fquare  ; and  being 
fet  an  end  on  a done  foundation,  three  or  four  tier  of  them  make  a high  wall,  which 
would  be  foon  walhed  away  in  a country  where  there  is  much  rain. 

The  palha  of  Damafcus  refides  in  this  city,  which,  together  with  the  country  about 
it,  pretends  to  have  had  the  fame  privileges  that  Egypt  enjoys  at  prefent ; fo  that  it  is 
a difficult  government : the  pallia  has  a troop  of  Bofniacs,  which  he  changes  often,  that 
they  may  not  contract  friendships  ; he  has  alfo  a body  of  men,  who  are  natives  of  the 
coads  of  Barbary,  in  order  to  defend  him  againd  the  populace  in  cafe  of  infurre&ions  ; 
for  there  have  been  indances  of  their  driving  the  palha  out  of  the  city ; and  on  hi* 
return  from  Mecca  they  have  refufed  to  admit  him  with  thefe  foldiers ; for  the  pafha 
of  Damafcus  conducts  the  caravan  to  Mecca  that  goes  yearly  from  Damafcus.  Tumults, 
however,  do  not  frequently  happen  in  this  city,  but  when  they  once  get  to  a head,  they 
arc  not  cafily  fuppreffed.  They  have  a body  of  janizaries  under  their  aga ; out  of 
thefe  they  take  what  they  call  the  capicules,  who  are  guards  to  the  gates  of  the  city, 
each  of  them  having  a gate  allotted  to  him,  and  a certain  diftritl  near  it,  over  which  he 
has  a fort  of  abfolute  power ; and  as  thefe  are  janizaries  of  the  greated  intered,  they  in- 
fluence the  whole  body,  when  thefe  heads  of  the  gate  raife  any  i'cditions,  they  are  gene- 
rally formidable,  and  of  dangerous  confequence. 

The  patriarch  of  Antioch  ordinarily  refides  here,  who  has  under  him  forty-two  arch- 
bilhops  and  bifhops ; this  patriarch  was  chofe  at  Aleppo  ; for  the  late  patriarch  dying 
there,  the  Aleppines  prefumed  to  eleft  another,  but  thofe  of  Damafcus  chofe  a Roman 
Catholic  Greek,  who  was  fupported  by  the  palha  ; but  that  governor  being  foon  dif- 
placed,  hisfucceffor  took  part  with  the  patriarch  elefted  at  Aleppo, who  Is  now  in  poffeffion, 
and  the  other  fled  to  mount  Libanon.  This  patriarchate  is  worth  forty  purfes  a year, 
which  revenue  nr  fes  partly  out  of  a tenth  of  what  the  bilhops  receive  from  every 
family  throughout  the  whole  patriarchate,  which  from  each  houfe  is  from  four  to 
twenty  (hillings  a year,  and  partly  out  of  what  he  receives  at  Antioch,  Damafcus,  and 
the  country  about  them,  which  is  his  own  peculiar  diocefe  ; being  fifteen  piaflres  for  a 
licence  to  bury,  and  five  for  every  marriage,  which  all  the  bifhops  receive  in  their  own 
diocefes.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  twenty  thoufand  Chridians  in  Damafcus,  a 
thoufand  of  them  M ironites,  two  hundred  Syrians  or  Jacobites,  and  about  thirty  fami- 
lies of  Armenians,  the  remainder  are  Greeks  ; each  of  thefe  have  a church.  Of  the 
Greek*  eight  thoufand  acknowledge  the  pope,  and  thefe  I call  Roman  Catholic 
Greeks,  who  think  it  a fin  to  go  to  the  edablilhed  Greek  church,  and  are  not  permitted 
by  the  palha  either  to  go  to  the  Latin  church,  or  to  have  feparare  congregations  for 
themfdvcs  j but  they  have  fome  prieds  of  their  own  perfuafion,  who,  together  with  the 
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Latins,  go  privately  to  their  houfes  with  the  holt,  and  confefs  them.  Thefe  Greeks 
obferve  the  rights  and  fads  of  the  eltablilhedGreek  qhurch;  but  I was  informed  that  fome 
prieils  had  allowed  them  to  fall  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Latin  church,  and  that  it 
had  been  condemned  from  Rome.  Thofe  of  the  eftablilhed  Greek  church  have  about 
thirty  prieils. 

The  Chriflians  of  Damafcus  have  a very  bad  character,  and  it  is  faid  that  they  have 
all  the  vices  of  the  Turks,  only  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  more  alhamed  ol  them; 
and  many  of  them  are  fad  examples,  that  they  were  only  Chriftians  in  name ; having 
turned  Mahometans  either  to  avoid  a punilhment,  or  to  have  an  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing themfelvcs  on  fome  Chriltians  who  had  ufed  them  ill ; and  there  are  generally  fix 
or  feven  in  fiances  of  this  kind  every  year.  As  the  Chriflians  are  worfe  here  than  in  any 
other  parts,  fo  alfo  the  Turks  indulge  thofe  vices  here  to  the  highefl  degree,  for  which 
they  are  generally  infamous ; with  many  of  them,  drinking  wine  takes  the  place  of 
opium ; but  they  are  fecret  in  this  practice.  The  Damafcenes  are  much  addided  to 
pleafure,  and  love  to  pafs  their  time  in  a lazy  indolent  manner : they  do  not  want  parts, 
and  mod  of  them  have  fine  black  eyes,  and,  when  children,  are  of  a furprizing  faimefs 
and  beauty  ; but  by  the  heat,  their  vices,  the  great  ufe  of  bagnios,  and  the  cultom  of 
wearing  their  beards,  they  lofe  that  comelinefs  when  they  arrive  to  maturity : but  it  is 
faid,  that  their  women  are  the  moll  beautiful  in  the  world. 

They  take  care  to  be  fupplied  with  fnow  every  day  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which  is  preferred  in  the  cavities  of  them ; they  cut  it  out  in  large  pieces,  and  it  is  faid, 
that  fixty  afs  loads  are  brought  to  Damafcus  every  day,  which  are  worth  about  a 
dollar  and  a half  a load ; they  ufe  it  both  in  their  wine  and  rinfrefcoes,  which  are  made 
either  of  liquorice,  lemons,  or  dried  grapes  ; and  they  put  the  fnow  into  the  liquors, 
and  let  it  diffolve,  which  is  not  fo  wholefome  as  the  European  manner  of  cooling  their 
liquors  with  it.  The  wine  about  Damafcus  is  flrong  and  good,  generally  of  the  colour 
of  Burgundy  ; and  they  have  plenty  of  all  forts  of  provisions  excellent  in  their  kind, 
and  fruits  in  the  greatefl  perfection. 

The  trade  of  this  city,  as  to  the  import,  chiefly  confilts  of  two  branches ; one  is  the 
trade  of  Mecca,  from  which  place  they  bring  yearly  with  the  caravan  the  merchandizes 
of  Perfia  and  India  ; for  when  Alexandria  ccafed  to  be  the  port  for  thofe  commodities, 
on  finding  out  the  way  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  faid  that  Damafcus  was  then 
the  place  where  the  Venetians  fettled  for  the  Indian  and  Perfian  trade,  and  being 
drove  away  on  account  of  fome  intrigues  with  Turkifh  women,  the  trade,  they  fay, 
went  to  Aleppo ; and  there  is  a well-built  flreet  in  the  city,  which  is  Itili  called  the 
Frank  Street.  From  Europe  they  have  their  clothes,  glaffes,  and  feveral  finall  wares : 
the  manufactures  they  export  are  chiefly  burdets  of  filk  and  cotton,  either  ftriped  or 
plain,  and  alfo  plain  filk-like  tabbtas ; all  thefe  things  are  watered,  which  verv  much 
adds  to  their  beauty  ; they  are  made  alfo  at  Aleppo,  but  not  in  fo  great  perfection. 
This  place  is  likewife  famous  for  cutlery  ware,  which,  they  fay,  is  made  of  the  old 
iron  that  is  found  in  ancient  buildings  j though  fome  pretend  that  it  is  a chemical  pre- 
paration invented  by  St.John  Damafcenus ; the  blades  made  of  it,  appear  damalked 
or  watered,  and  they  affirm  that  their  cutlaffes  will  enter  common  iron,  without  hurting 
the  edge  ; but  they  make  the  fame  fort  of  blades  alfo  at  Aleppo ; and  they  likewi/e 
fay,  that  they  are  all  made  of  pieces  of  old  iron  worked  together  : they  make  alfo  very 
beautiful  Heel  handles  for  knives,  which  are  inlaid  with  gold  in  running  flowers  ; a 
knife  of  this  kind  colls  thirty  (hillings.  They  have  very  fine  iron  work  in  the  windows 
cf  theantient  buildings,  efpecially  in  themofques,  which  they  lay,  are  ofpolilhed  Heel, 
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and  indeed  they  appear  very  beautiful : the  cutlery  and  filver  fmiths  trade  are  carried  on 
by  the  Chriftians,  as  the  latter  is  in  moll  places. 

They  have  fine  fruit  in  Damafcus,  efpecially  apricots,  of  which  they  have  five  or  fix 
forts ; tliefe  being  dried  in  different  ways,  are  exported  iu  great  quantities  to  all  the 
countries  round  for  a confiderable  diitance.  They  have  one  way  of  preparing  them 
to  make  a fine  fwcetmeat ; others  being  barely  drier!,  are  eat  either  foaked  in  water 
or  (tewed  ; but  the  greateft  export  is  what  they  make  into  a fort  of  thin  dried  cakes, 
which,  w’hen  they  are  eat  with  bread,  are  a very  cooling  and  agreeable  food  in 
fummer ; they  pack  up  thefe  in  bales,  and  fend  them  to  the  diftance  of  ten  days 
journey. 

The  moll  plcafant  gardens  are  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain  about  the  village  of 
Salheia,  to  the  north  weft  of  Damafcus ; for  being  on  a defeent,  they  have  a great 
command  of  water  from  the  canal  Jcfid  ; fo  that  there  one  fees  the  bed  water  works. 
The  road  from  the  city  to  this  place  is  on  a paved  way  of  broad  hewn  (tones,  after 
the  manner  of  the  antients ; on  each  fide  of  it  there  is  a channel  for  water,  and  without 
thefe  a foot  path  under  the  garden  walls ; which  is  the  mod  beautiful  manner  of  laying 
out  a road  I ever  faw. 

On  the  fide  of  the  hills  over  Salheia,  there  are  fome  grottos  cut  in  the  rock ; one 
of  them  is  large,  confiding  of  feveral  rooms  ; it  is  a mofque,  where  they  pretend  to 
(hew  the  tombs  of  the  forty  martyrs,  who,  they  fay,  differed  for  Mofes  ; they  likewife 
tell  feveral  other  dories  of  thefe  places : another  is  the  grot  of  the  feven  fleepers,  where 
they  pretend  they  ftept  and  were  buried  ; and  the  (heik  or  imam  told  us,  that  they  dif- 
fered martyrdom  for  Chrift. 

There  are  two  caravans  which  go  to  Mecca  every  year,  one  from  Cairo,  chiefly  with 
the  people  of  Africa,  the  other  from  this  place,  which  is  commonly  under  the 
government  of  the  pafha  of  Damafcus  ; both  the  caravans  meet  near  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  probable  many  great  perfons  coming  to  Damafcus  on  this  occafion,  have  been 
charmed  with  the  delightful  fituation  of  the  place,  and  been  induced  to  come  and 
fettle  here.  There  have  been  alfo  many  great  men  baniflied  to  Damafcus;  and  they 
mention  an  indance  of  gratitude  in  one  of  them,  who  ufed  to  fav,  he  was  very 
much  obliged  to  his  fultan,  for  laying  him  under  a neceffity  of  living  in  fuch  a 
paradife. 

I fpent  my  time  very  agreeably  at  Damafcus,  pafling  my  leifure  hours  in  the  coffee 
houfes,  and  commonly  taking  my  repaft  in  them,  having  a perfon  with  me,  who  had 
been  educated  twelve  years  in  the  propaganda  fide  at  Rome  ; and  as  1 mixed  more 
with  the  people  of  the  country  of  middle  rank,  fo  I had  a better  opportunity  of 
obferving  their  humours  and  cuftoms,  than  in  any  other  place.  Some  adventures, 
however,  befcl  me  whilft  I was  there ; the  conjHBt  had  recommended  one  of  the 
capicul  janizaries  to  go  with  me  in  the  excurfions  I made  abroad,  and  when  I came 
to  pay  him,  he  demanded  an  exorbitant  price,  and  took  it  very  ill  that  I did  not  imme- 
diately comply  with  his  requeft : he  talked  very  high,  and  faid  it  was  in  his  power  to 
embroil  me,  fo  as  to  raife  a confiderable  fum.of  money  on  me,  even  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  purfes ; fo  that  1 found  it  convenient  to  fatisfy  him  ; a Chriftian,  who  after- 
wards accompanied  me,  faid  he  thought  he  deferred  as  much  as  the  janizary.  But 
the  mod  extraordinary  affair  related  to  the  fecretary  of  the  pafha  : I had  procured 
letters  to  the  pafha  to  do  me  what  fervice  he  could  in  relation  to  my  defigned  expe- 
dition to  Palmyra,  and  I talked  of  going  to  him  myfelf ; but  the  monks,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  his  fecretary,  advifed  me  to  talk  with  him.  He  told  me  I could 
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not  go  to  the  pafha  without  making  confiderable  prefents  of  cloth,  both  to  him  and  his 
Kiaia,  which  together  with  the  officer's  fees,  would  amount  to  about  fifty  dollars : he 
laid  he  would  do  all  the  bufinefs  without  any  trouble  to  me,  and  that  I had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  put  the  money  into  his  hands ; and  he  accordingly  procured  my  letters : 
but  when  L mentioned  the  affair  to  fome  friends,  they  told  me  I might  be  afl'ured  that 
he  had  kept  the  money  himfelf.  Accordingly,  1 employed  one  to  enquire, who  found  that 
he  had  paid  but  a very  final!  fum  to  the  officers  of  the  pafha  for  their  fees ; and  I was 
informed  that  my  letters  would  have  procured  whatever  I wanted  without  any  prefents, 
which  I had  determined  not  to  make,  unlefs  1 had  judged  that  there  was  an  akfolute 
neceflity  for  it,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  affair  of  fuch  an  importance  as  the  journey  to 
Palmyra.  For,  if  prefents  arc  givl-n  in  one  place,  it  is  known  as  one  travels  on,  and 
then  they  are  ex  petted  every  where  ; w'hich  w'ould  be  fo  great  an  expence,  that,  after 
I left  Egypt,  1 was  determined  to  make  none : but  as  this  affair  had  happened,  it  might 
have  been  of  bad  confequence  to  have  moved  in  it  at  Damafcus,  fo  1 took  no  further 
notice  of  it ; but  accidentally  mentioning  the  (lory  to  our  worthy  conful  at  Tripoli,  who 
knew  the  man,  he  told  me  that  he  would  make  him  refund  the  money,  and  accordingly 
wrote  to  him,  that  if  in  a certain  time  he  did  not  return  it,  he  would  acquaint  the  pafha 
himfelf,  who  was  his  friend,  with  the  whole  affair.  In  anfwer  to  the  conful,  he  made 
it  appear  that  he  had  dilburfed  twenty  dollars,  and  returned  the  reft,  wliich  the  conful 
afterwards  remitted  to  me  to  Egypt. 

Chap.  IX.  — Of  fome  Places  to  the  South  of  Damafcus. 

I WENT  about  a day’s  journey  fouth  of  Damafcus,  in  the  road  to  Jerufalem. 
We  pafied  over  a ftream  that  comes  from  the  rivers ; and  going  two  miles  fouth  of 
the  city  came  to  the  village  of  Elkoddam  [the  footftep"),  fo  called,  as  they  fay,  from 
the  rcfemblance  of  the  footftep  of  Mahomet,  which  1 faw  on  the  mofque.  This  is  the 
place  to  which,  they  fay,  he  came,  and  feeing  the  delightful  fituation  of  Damafcus,  im- 
mediately returned  back,  leaving  this  print  of  his  foot,  faying  there  was  but  one 
paradife  for  man  : if  they  believe  this,  they  feem  to  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  place, 
it  being  a very  indifferent  mofque,  with  nothing  ornamental  about  it ; though  I faw  fome 
common  people  kifs  the  footftep,  and  fay  their  prayers  before  it.  A mile  and  a half 
further  we  paffed  through  Dereia,  where  there  is  a mofque,  which, they  fay,  was  formerly 
the  church  of  a convent  j there  are  feveral  fepulchrts  about  this  place,  and  the  country 
is  improved  with  vineyards.  We  palled  over  a ftream,  and  foon  after  over  two 
others,  which  mult  all  come  from  the  rivers  of  Damafcus : further  to  the  left  is 
Lathrotick  and  Senaia  ; near  the  latter  we  repofed  by  a rivulet.  We  went  on  three 
miles,  and  paffed  by  Junie  on  a hill  to  the  right,  and  going  over  a fine  ftream,  we 
faw  on  the  right  a rifing  ground,  on  which  there  are  large  ftones  that  appear  like 
ruins  : we  afeended  a hill  to  the  left,  on  which  there  is  a poor  village  called  Deirout- 
Caucab ; near  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a long  narrow  grot  called  Megara  Mar  Baulos 

fthe  grot  of  St.  Paul],  where,  they  fay,  he  lay  hid  the  firft  day  after  his  efcape  from 
famafeus,  that  he  might  not  be  found  by  thofe  who  might  purfue  him  : the  Chriflians 
fometimes  come  to  this  grot,  and  flay  two  or  three  days  at  it  out  of  devotion.  We 
w ent  half  a mile  along  by  the  ftream,  and  then  half  a mile  further  to  a village  called 
Artoucfo : on  the  other  fide  of  the  low  hills  to  the  fouth  is  a fine  plain  called  'L aal 
Artoude  ; we  faw  in  the  middle  of  it  Kane  Sheik,  at  a place  called  Saffa,  where  they 
lay  the  firft  night  from  Damafcus  in  the  rosd  to  Jerulalcm  and  Mecca,  refting  the 
ftcond  night  at  KaneJefer-Jacob,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Jordan,  to  which  1 went 
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from  Tiberias.  To  the  left  of  Kane  Sheik  there  is  a large  village  called  Derhalich  ; 
we  (laid  all  night  at  Artoud£,  and  as  we  were  under  fome  apprehenfions,  with  regard 
to  our  fafety,  it  was  thought  proper  1 fhould  take  on  me  the  charaQer  of  a phyfician, 
a Greek  Catholic,  who  was  with  me,  underftanding  fomething  of  that  profellion  : I 
was  received  in  an  open  niocot  in  a vard,  where  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  laid  a carpet 
for  me  ; I found  we  were  much  relpefted ; and  a woman  who  wanted  advice  for  her 
child  brought  com  for  our  beads. 

The  next  day  wo  went  two  miles  to  the  fouth  weft,  and  came  over  againft  Calana, 
which  is  two  miles  further  weft,  being  oppofiteto  that  valley,  which  is  between  the  two 
ridges  of  hills  that  run  to  the  north,  one  being  called  Seleiah,  which  is  next  to  Damafcus} 
the  other  extends  front  Jebel  Sheik,  and  is  here  called  Rabufieh  ; there  is  a third 
which  runs  by  Baalbeck.  We  went  over  a defart  uneven  country  without  water,  and 
in  about  three  hours  and  a half  came  to  the  village  of  Bctimie,  on  the  fide  of  a hill  over 
a vale,  in  which  there  is  a rivulet  of  the  fame  name : here-we  repofed  in  a very  pieafant 
place  under  ftiady  walnut  trees ; l faw  foine  pieces  of  columns  about  the  mofque.  We 
went  on  and  parted  over  the  rivulet  Moidebhcrane,  and  in  half  an  hour  came  to 
Kepherhoua;  beyond  (his  place,  on  the  daft  fide  of  a high  mountain,  near  the  foot  of 
it,  is  a fmall  ruin  called  the  fepulchre  of  Nimrod,  of  w hich  there  are  very  little  re-, 
mains.  It  is  a building  about  fifteen  feet  fquare,  of  very  antient  architecture,  fomething 
like  the  temple  of  Fegc,  which  1 lhall  have  occafion  to  mention  ; the  bafement  of  it  is 
plain,  with  a ftep  all  round ; it  is  probable  the  tomb  was  built  on  this  bafement,  which 
1 faw  was  folid,  and  might  be  in  the  manner  of  the  fepulchre  of  Abfolom : in  the 
village  near  it  there  are  the  remains  of  a very  magnificent  building  ; one  fide  of  it  to  the 
fouth,  which  was  perfect,  meafured  fifty  feet,  and  the  other  fide  that  was  ruinous  as 
much,  and  might  have  extended  farther  ; it  wras  adorned  with  pilafters ; I faw  two  of 
them  at  each  comer,  on  a bafement  round  the  building,  above  which  very  little  re- 
mains ; but,  enough  to  (hew  that  the  wall  was  two  feet  eight  inches  thick,  and  that 
the  itones  were  of  the  fame  thickncfs.  I faw  in  the  houfes  near  this  place,  fome  very- 
good  Ionic  capitals,  fo  that  doubtlefs  this  building  was  of  that  order : they  call  it  the 
caftlc  ofNimrod,  and  it  is  poftible,  that  great  hunter  * might  be  worftu’pped  as  a God, 
and  that  this  might  be  a temple  built  to  him.  They  have  a proverb  in  Damafcus,  and 
the  country  about  it,  “ As  aftive  as  Nimrod And  as  the  feripture  t mentions  Babel, 
i'.rech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  as  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  ; the  laft  may  poftibly  be 
Chalybon,  the  capital  of  Chalybonitis,  bounding  on  the  Palmyrene,  which  is  not  above 
three  days  journey  north  of  Damafcus. 

The  mountain  over  this  place  is  called  Jebel  Sheik  [the  chief  mountain] ; it 
was  antiently  called  Panius  and  Hermon,  as  obferved  before  ; it  is  the  higheft  mountain 
in  this  country,  and  is  always  covered  with  fnow.  The  river  Jordan  riles  at  the  foot 
of  this  hill,  at  feven  or  eight  leagues  diftance  from  this  place,  as  they  informed  me, 
though,  I believe,  it  is  not  fo  far  off.  The  way  from  Damafcus_to  Jerufalcm  is  through 
a plain,  as  far  as  the  hills  which  are  to  the  eaft  of  Jordan.  Liquorice  grows  naturally 
in  this  plain,  as  fern  does  with  us,  and  they  carry  the  wood  to  Damafcus  for  fuel, 
and  the  root  ferves  to  make  their  rinfrefcoes ; when  it  comes  up  green,  the  wild  boars 
feed  on  it,  which  gives  fuch  a flavour  to  the  llcfh,  that  in  that  fcafon  it  is  not  to  be  eaten. 
As  we  were  leaving  this  village,  the  flieik  of  it  called  to  my  man  to  know  where  we  had 
been,  and  whither  we  were  going  ; we  fatisfied  his  curiofity,  and  went  on  towards  the 
high  road  from  Damafcus  to  Jerufalem  : we  faw  at  a diilante.-to  the  fouth  eaft,  Kane 
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Sheik  before-mentioned,  to  which  we  direfled  our  courfe,  and  beyond  it  the  hill 
Jebel  Strata,  which  had  a building  on  it ; and  among  the  hills,  to  the  eaft  I faw  one 
called  Jebel-makerat,  which  has  a tower  on*  t;  I obferved  another  called i Jebel  kifney  to 
the  eaft  of  the  Kane,  and  Jebel  Ilouran  m a lmc  with  Caucab.  We  lay  at  Kane 
Sheik.  The  houfes  of  the  village,  which  are  built  round  the  mfide  of  the  Kane, 
are  made  of  hurdles,  covered  with  clay,  and  their  fuel  was  dried  cow-dung.  The 
people  of  the  palha  came  to  this  Kane,  and  the  next  morning  fazed  on  the  horfe 
of  a man  whom  I took  with  me  from  a village  near  Damafcus,  as  they  wanted  it  for 
their  own  ufe  ; which  is  no  uncommon  thing  ; but  they  reftore  the  hearts  when  they 

have  no  further  occafion  for  them.  . . , . 

We  returned  by  Caucab,  parting  for  fome  time  by  a rivulet  called  I.anage,  which  is 
divided  into  feveral  ftreams  ; it  was  a very  hot  day,  but  we  went  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  a garden  near  Mezi.  The  eaftems  themfelves  complamed  of  the  exceftivc  heat 
of  the  fun,  and  I found  afterwards,  that  all  my  fide  which  was  next  to  the  fun  peeled, 
but  without  any  inconvenience.  In  this  garden  we  dined  under  the  mady  trees  by 
tlie  rivulet  that  runs  through  it ; for  here  the  Mezoui  divides  into  feveral  ftreams : this 
place  is  about  an  hour  fouth  well  of  Damafcus,  and  the  village  kepher-Sely  is  in  the 
middle  between  them.  We  palled  on  by  Ilabouy,  near  which  place  I faw  the  Mezoui 
come  from  under  ground  ; we  went  to  the  divifion  of  the  waters,  and  fo  along  by  the 
river  I obferved,  that  where  the  Toura  divides  from  the  Barradv,  there  is  an  artificial 
cafcade  about  fix  feet  high,  made  by  raifing  the  bed  of  the  river  in  order  to  turn  the 
water  into  the  channel  of  the  Toura  on  the  fide  of  the  hill.  We  came  to  Durnmar, 
where  we  lay,  and  were  well  received  in  the  houfe  allotted  for  travellers,  where  thej- 
had  made  provifion*  for  any  paflengers  that  might  come.  _ _.. 

The  next  day  we  went  about  an  hour  on  the  north  fide  of  the  nver  to  Elkamy ; a 
little  below  it  a dream  goes  out  ol  the  Barrady,  which,  I fuppole,  is  the  Jefid.  1 his 
village  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  on  which,  and  on  the  river  under  it, 
are  beautiful  plantations  of  trees;  to  the  fouth  weft  of  it  there  is  a village  called 
Iftidaidy.  We  crofted  the  plain,  and  came  again  to  the  Barrady  at  the  plcafant  village 
of  Efhrafy,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  a wood  over  the  river,  and  has  a dream  brought 
through  it  from  above;  1 difeovered  the  aqueduct  cut  through  the  rock  in  the  fide  of 
the  hill,  being  the  fame  that  goes  towards  1 adrnor,  which  I mall  have  occafion  to 
mention.  Higher  up  the  river  is  a village  called  Pefliina;  we  (laid  till  the  evening  at 
Efhrafy,  and  returned  by  Dununar  to  Damafcus. 


Chap.  X.  — Of  the  Places  to  the  North  Weft  of  Damafcuu 

I MADE  an  excurfion  to  the  north  weft  of  Damafcus,  to  fee  fome  remarkable  places 
that  way  : about  two  miles  north  of  the  city  is  a village  called  Jobar,  where  there  is  a 
fynagogue  like  an  old  Greek  church,  as  they  relate  it  formerly  was:  on  the  fpot,  which 
is  now  the  middle  of  the  fynagogue,  they  %>  Elijah  anointed  Hazael  king  over  Syria, 
as  he  was  commanded  by  God  *.  In  three  apartments  of  the  fynagogue  there  are 
thirty-fix  copies  of  the  law,  excellently  well  written  on  parchment  rolls,  each  of  them 
having  a round  wooden  cafe  to  put  them  in;  and  though  they  ten  to  make  little 
account  of  them,  yet  it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  law  was  preferved  here  when  Iitus 
dcflroycd  the  temple.  From  one  of  thefe  rooms  there  is  a deicent  to  a hnali  grot,  ux 
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which  there  is  a hole  like  a window,  where,  they  fay,  Elijah  was  fed  by  the  raven ; 
but  that  miracle  was  wrought  near  the  river  Jordan  *. 

We  went  on,  and  parted  over  the  flream  Jefid,  and  about  two  miles  beyond  Jobar, 
a little  before  the  entrance  to  a village  called  Derze,  we  came  to  a rifing  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  where,  they  fay,  Abraham  overtook  the  four  kings,  when  he  ■ 
delivered  Lot ; and  according  to  traditic  n they  are  buried  in  that  rifing  ground.  The 
feripture  fays,  “ He  purfued  them  unto  Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damafcusf 
and  if  this  tradition  be  true,  Jobar  above  mentioned  might  be  that  place,  at  leafl  the 
country  belonging  to  it  might  extend  fo  far : this  Jobar,  which  may  be  a corruption  of 
Hoba,  feems  alio  to  be  Choba,  mentioned  by  St.  Jerom ; the  inhabitants  of  wliich 
were  Jews,  who  believed  in  Chrlft,  but  obferved  the  law ; and,  he  fays,  they  were 
called  Hebionites  from  the  herefiarch,  who  might  have  his  name  from  this  place ; this 
is  the  more  probable,  as  the  Jews  might  refort  thither  on  account  of  this  part  of  Elijah’s 
hiftory.  I obferved,  that  the  corn  here  was  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  according  to  the 
andent  ufage,  which  is  retained  alfo  in  the  upper  Egypt;  a cuftorn  which  is  often 
alluded  to  m holy  feripture. 

Beyond  the  place  where  Abraham  is  faid  to  have  overtaken  the  four  kings,  on  the  * 
weft  fide  of  the  village  of  Bezze,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a mofque  built 
before  a cleft  in  the  rock,  into  which  one  can  enter : it  is  commonly  faid,  that  Abraham 
returned  thanks  here  for  his  victory  ; but  the  Mahometans  have  a Itory,  that  Abraham’s 
mother  flying  from  the  idolatry  tjf  Nimrod,  was  delivered  of  Abraham  in  this  cleft  J. 

There  is  a way  which  goes  along  the  plain  for  about  four  leagues  to  the  north,  and 
then  turns  up  the  mountain  to  the  north  weft ; and  at  the  end  of  three  leagues  there  is  a 
village  called  Malouca,  built  on  the  fide  of  a deep  high  hill,  over  a narrow  valley  ; oppo- 
fite  to  it,  on  the  fide  of  the  other  hill,  is  the  Greek  convent  of  feint  Thecla  ; it  Ls  a large 
grot  open  to  the  fouth,  in  w'hich  they  have  built  a fmall  chapel ; and  at  the  eaft  end  of 
the  grot  there  is  another,  in  which  the  place  is  Ihewn  where  St.  Thecla  fufi’ered  martyr- 
dom ; (he  was  the  difciple  of  St.  Paul,  according  to  the  legends,  and  fled  to  this  place 
from  her  infidel  father ; her  picture  is  in  the  niche,  where,  they  fey,  her  body  lies. 
There  is  a Greek  infeription  on  it,  fignifying,  that  fhe  was  the  firft  martyr  of  her  fex, 
and  contemporary  with  the  apoftles.  At  one  corner  of  the  grot  there  is  a bafon,  which 
receives  a clear  water  that  drops  from  the  rock,  and,  they  fey,  that  it  is  miraculous 
both  in  its  fource  and  effefls.  On  each  fide  of  the  mountain,  at  the  end  of  this  vale, 
there  is  a narrow  opening  in  the  rock,  by  wliich  there  are  two  paflages  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  a fmall  rivulet  runs  through  the  northern  one,  which  rifes  on  the  mountain  ; 
from  this  fource  a channel  is  cut  into  the  fide  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  which,  without 
doubt,  was  defigned  to  carry  the  water  to  the  convent,  and  to  the  higher  parts  of  the 
town.  Near  the  entrance  into  the  other  paflage,  between  the  mountain,  there  is  a plen- 
tiful fpring  that  flows  out  of  a grot,  to  which  there  >s  a narrow  paflage ; they  fey,  it 
rifes  in  five  fprings ; and  have  fome  biftory  concerning  it,  that  relates  to  feint  Theda’s 
flying  to  it  tp  hide  herfelf,  at  which  time,  they  fay,  a fountain  role  there.  On  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  between  thefe  two  paflages,  is  the  convent  of  feint  Sergius  ; it  is  ill 

* I Kings,  xtii.  3.  f Gen.  xiv.  14,  ty. 

; From  tlii*  place  there  is  a road  to  the  weft  between  the  hills  to  Sidtma’a ; tt  goes  by  a ftream  called 
Marabah  j about  a mile  in  between  tint  hiils  there  is  a village  of  lh.it  name  ; the  road  then  turns  fouth, 
and  goes  near  Shirneh  to  the  left,  and  afterwards  through  the  large  tillage  of  Tehl  1 the  road  is  in  a narrow' 
pleufant  valley,  tii.it  lias  a ftream  running  through  it.  and  is  planted  with  poplars ; and  about  two  mills 
further  there  is  a vill  ige  called  Mineh  ; beyond  this  the  village  of  Telfitch  is  to  the  left,  and  Narrah  to  the 
right,  hidonaia  beiug  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Minch. 
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built  and  uninhabited,  but  there  is  a tolerable  church  belonging  to  it ; in  the  perpen- 
dicular parts  of  the  rock  before  mentioned,  where  there  are  feveral  fepulchres  for  Angle 
bodies  in  a very  particular  manner ; a femidrcular  niche  being  cut  into  the  rock,  and 
the  bottom  of  it  hollowed  into  a fort  of  a grave  to  receive  a body;  thefe  are  in  feveral 
ftories  one  over  another:  there  feem  alfo  to  be  fome  grots  cut  into  the  clifts,  that  are 
now  inacceffible ; and  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  about  the  convent  of  faint  Sergius, 
there  are  a great  number  of  fine  fquare  grottos  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  many  of  tnem 
there  are  broad  folid  feats,  like  fofas,  cut  out  at  the  further  end  ; they  have  alfo  feve- 
ral niches  in  them,  as  if  they  were  defigned  for  domeftic  ufes ; others,  which  are  level, 
and  about  fix  feet  high,  have  holes  cut  in  the  rock  round  the  fide  of  the  room  at  the 
ceiling,  as  if  horfes  were  to  be  tied  to  them.  I law  one  cut  out  very  'regularly  with  a 
well  in  it,  about  ten  feet  deep,  which  had  channels  to  it  from  all  the  parts  of  the  grot  ;• 
lb  that  I concluded  the  ufe  of  it  was  to  make  wine  ; 1 found  feveral  others  cut  in  the 
fame  form  in  a rough  manner,  which  are  now  actually  ufed  as  wine  vats.  It  is  difficult 
to  fay  what  was  the  original  ufe  of  thefe  grots,  which  are  cut  all  down  the  gentle  defcent 
of  the  mountain  weft  ward  to  a fort  of  a vale,  which  is  between  two  fummits  of  the 
mountain;  the  fituation  does  not  feem  proper  for  any  city;  and  I Ihould  rather  think 
it  was  formerly  a town  of  ftone-cutters,  who  might  fupply  fome  neighbouring  cities 
with  this  fine  none,  and  in  cutting  it  might  form  thefe  grots ; and  as  I obferved  in 
relation  to  the  grottos  about  Jerufalem,  they  were  made  fo  as  that  the  ftone  which  they 
took  out  might  be  of  ufe  for  building ; thefe  grottos,  indeed,  might  be  inhabited  both, 
by  the  workers  in  ftone,  and  by  thofe  people  to  whoru  the  vineyards  and  lands  belonged. 
In  the  town  of  Malouca  there  are  two  churches,  one  of  the  Greeks,  the  other  of  the 
Roman  Greeks,  there  being  feveral  here  of  that  communion ; there  is  only  one  monk 
in  the  convent,  who  lives  in  a cell  built  below  the  grot.  After  the  feaft  of  Holy  Crofs,, 
the  Greeks  from  Damafcus  come  out  to  this  convent,  and  to  that  of  faint  Mofes,  font*. 

1 leagues  to  the  north,  and  likewife  to  Sidonaia,  and  fpend  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  in 
a fort  of  religious  revelling  *.  Making  an  excurfion  to  St.  Thccla  from  Sidonaia,  we 
dined  at  Touaney,  in  a houfe  appointed  for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers,  there  being, 
four  of  them,  who  take  it  in  their  turns,  the  people  of  the  village  fupplying  them  with 
provifions  in  an  equal  proportion.  Here  we  faw  the  horfes  of  a party  of  about  forty 
Arabs,  who  were  encamped  not  far  off ; they  go  about  to  take  tribute  of  the  village* 
under  their  prote&ion,  which  may  be  about  ten,  and  a man  fent  with  any  one  by  the 
(heik  of  thefe  villages,  is  a protection  againft  them : thefe  Arabs  were  of  Arabia  Felix, 
the  Amadei  being  of  Arabia  Petrsea : the  Janizary  feemed  to  be  much  afraid,  talked  often 
of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  would  not  move  until  he  knew  they  were  gone,  and 
which  way  they  went.  In  the  plain  on  the  left,  near  the  entrance  into  the  vale  towards 
Saint  Thecla,  there  is  a village  called  Einatirieh,  which  fome  years  paft  was  inhabited 
by  Chriftians,  who  on  a difeontent  turned  Mahometans^  fome  fay,  becaufe  the  bifhop 
refufed  to  permit  them  to  eat  milk  in  Lent ; and  others,  becaufe  he  would  not  fuffer  an 
excommunicated  body  to  be  buried.  To  the  right,  farther  to  the  fouth,  is  Jobaidin. 
From  Saint  Thecla  we  went  fouthward  again  in  a plain  between  two  chains  of  mountains ; 
about  two  leagues  from  it,  we  paffed  by  the  ruine4  convent  of  St.  Jofeph  on  the  moun- 
tains to  the  weft ; and  about  four  leagues  from  that  convent  we  arrived  at  a village 
called  Marah,  where  there  is  a Greek  parochial  church  of  the  Roman  communion, 

* Sidonaia  is  about  four  leagues  from  Saint  Theda  ; the  firft  place  in  the  road  is  Touaney ; the  road 
then  goes  to  the  leflof  Mohahck,  and  piflcs  through  Akouba,  from  which  we  faw  on  the  hills  to  lire 
right  the  convent  of  faint  Jofeph;  near  it  there  is  a village  called  Kaukoul;  and  at  a little  diitancc  from. 
Sidonaia,  is  the  village  of  Eodau  to  the  right,  and  Halier  to  the  left. 
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and  a Greek  convent,  which  had  in  it  only  one  lay  brother,  who  lives  there  to  enter- 
tain thole  who  come  to  fee  a chapel  which  is  about  two  miles  to  the  eaft,  near  the  top 
of  the  mountain ; it  is  built,  as  they  fay,  at  the  grot  of  Elifha,  where  Elijah  came  to 
anoint  him  to  be  his  fuccellbr,  as  he  was  commanded  by  God,  when  he  ordered  him 
to  go  towards  the  wildernefs  of  Damafcus  * ; and  on  the  out  fide  of  it  there  was  a paf- 
fage,  which  is  now  Hopped  up,  that  led  to  fomc  other  grots,  the  entrance  to  which  1 
was  alfo  Ihewn.  The  Greeks  pretend,  that  it  is  the  place  where  the  prophet  was 
anointed,  and  that  it  is  dangerons  to  go  to  it ; which  feerns  to  be  a piece  of  policy  to 
hinder  the  Mahometans  from  taking  polfeflion  of  the  place,  and  turning  it  into  a 
mofque;  it  commands  a fine  view  of  the  whole  plain  of  Damafcus,  and  of  the  city  itfelf, 
and  isi  that  refpeft  is  a very  delightful  retirement. 

From  this  place  we  went  about  a league  to  the  weft  to  Sydonaia,  a village  fituated  on 
the  fouth  part  of  a rocky  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  a famous  Greek  nunnery, 
founded  by  the  emperor  jultinian ; who  endowed  it  with  lands  that  brought  in  a con- 
fiderable  revenue,  for  which  they  now  pay  rent  to  the  Grand  Signor  j he  alfo  gave  the 
convent  three  hundred  Georgian  (laves  for  valfals ; whofe  defendants  are  the  people  of 
the  village,  and  are  of  the  Roman  Greek  church  : the  convent  has  the  appearance  of 
a caftle,  with  high  walls  round  it ; the  buildings  within  are  irregular.  Towards  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  there  is  a building  where  ftrangers  are  lodged.  The  church  remains 
according  to  the  old  model,  though  it  has  been  ruined  and  repaired  ; it  confifts  of  five 
naves,  divided  by  four  rows  of  pillars,  and  has  a portico  before  it ; behind  the  high 
altar  they  have  what  they  call  a miraculous  picture  of  the  virgin  Mary,  which,  they 
fay,  was  painted  by  St.  Luke,  but  it  is  not  to  be  feen.  The  convent  is  governed  by  an 
abbefs,  whofe  office  continues  during  life ; Ihe  is  put  in  by  the  patriarch,  and  nominates 
- the  nuns,  who  are  about  twenty  in  number ; thefe  nunneries  are  more  like  hofpitals  than 
convents,  the  members  of  them  being  moftly  old  women,  and  are  employed  in  working, 
efpecially  in  the  managing  of  filk  worms ; and  the  abbefs  (hewed  me  her  hands,  and 
obferved  to  me,  that  they  were  callous  with  work ; (he  eat  with  us  both  above  in  the 
convent,  and  below  in  the  apartment  for  ftrangers ; the  women  feldom  take  the  vow 
in  iefs  than  feven  years,  and  often  remain  many  years  at  liberty ; they  may  fee  and  con- 
verfe  with  men,  and  go  any  where,  even  to  diftant  places,  with  leave.  A great  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  convent  arifes  from  their  vineyards,  which  produce  an  excellent  ftrong 
red  wine : they  have  two  chaplains  to  the  convent,  one  is  a monk,  who  lives  in  the 
convent,  the  other  is  married,  and  refides  in  the  town.  Near  the  town  there  is  a fmall 
building  called  the  convent  of  St.  George,  a Roman  Greek  pried  belongs  to  it,  who 
lives  in  the  town ; and  fouth  of  it  is  the  ruined  convent  of  St.  Chrillopher,  to  which 
there  is  a good  church ; and  there  are  feven  or  eight  more  ruined  churches  and  chapels 
here.  Thofe  of  St.  John,  St.  Saba,  and  St.  Barbara,  on  the  ■north  fide,  have  three 
naves,  with  an  altar  at  the  end  of  each  after  the  Syrian  ftyle  ; and  I faw  in  them  feve- 
ral  Doric  capitals,  and  remains  of  frefco  paintings ; near  them  is  the  chapel  of  the 
transfiguration  ; and  in  two  little  grots,  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  are  altars  to  faint  The- 
da and  faint  F.leazar : to  the  eaft  are  the  fmall  chapels  of  Saint  Sergius  and  faint  C.hrif- 
topher,  and  likewife  an  entire  chapel  of  faint  Peter  and  faint  Paul,  which  appears  to  be 
a building  of  great  antiquity ; it  is  a very  folid  work,  and  is  thirty-two  feet  fix  inches 
fquare ; there  is  an  afeent  all  round  on  the  outfide  of  three  Heps ; the  cornice,  door-cafe, 
and  a fort  of  a bafement  above  the  fteps,  are  proofs  that  the  architecture  is  antient,  it 
may  be,  before  Chrift j within,  it  is  in  form  of  a Greek  crofs,  and  there  is  a ftair-cafe  to 

• 1 King*,  xix.  15,  16,  19. 
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the  top  of  it.  There  is  a Roman  Greek  church  here,  called  Saint  Sophia,  in  which  are 
two  rows  of  (lender  pillars  with  Corinthian  capitals,  which  feem  to  have  belonged  to 
feme  antient  building  on  that  fpot ; adjoining  to  it  there  is  a long  chapel,  now  in  ruins, 
dedicated  to  Saint  Elias,  in  which  there  are  remains  of  feveral  frefco  paintings.  On  the 
high  mountain  to  the  north  v.as  the  convent  of  Saint  Thomas ; the  church,  which  is 
entire,  very  much  refcmbles  in  its  architecture  the  beautiful  church  of  Abel,  but  is 
rather  plainer ; the  convent,  which  was  built  oflarge  hewn  done,  is  entirely  deftroyed  : 
there  are  feveral  fpacious  grots  near  it,  particularly  an  extraordinary  one,  called  the 
grot  of  the  council ; and  from  the  manner  of  it  one  may  conjecture,  that  it  might  have 
ferved  as  a chapter-houfe,  and  alfo  as  a library  for  their  church  books,  and  other 
tnanuferipts ; it  is  fifty-five  feet  long,  twenty  broad,  and  ten  high ; there  are  two  feat* 
and  a fhelf  round  the  grotto,  and  four  fquare  pillars  in  the  room’;  there  is  likewife  an 
apartment  at  the  further  end,  and  on  each  fide ; and  all  is  cut  out  of  the  rock.  About 
two  hours  to  the  north,  on  the  very  higheft  Summit  of  the  mountains,  is  the  convent 
of  Saint  Serphent  (Sergius) ; the  way  to  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  and  dangerous ; they  fay 
the  church  is  of  tiie  fame  kind  of  building  as  that  of  Saint  Thomas  ; the  convent  is 
inhabited  only  by  one  monk.  Thefe  two  convents,  as  well  as  the  nunnery,  are  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  Juilinian.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  hill,  under  the  convent  of 
Sidonaia,  there  is  a fepulchra!  grot  about  twenty-two  feet  fquare ; over  the  front  of  it 
there  are  three  niches  with  femicircular  tops,  and  a fcollop-lhell  cut  in  the  arch ; the 
cornices  of  them  are  fupported  by  two  round  Corinthian  pillars ; in  each  of  the  niches 
are  two  (latues  of  a man  and  woman  in  alto-relievo,  the  heads  of  which  are  broke  off ; 
the  drapery  of  them  is  very  fine ; thofe  on  the  right  feeined  to  be  women,  and  the 
other  to  be  men  ; the  drapery  of  the  former  coming  down  to  the  foot ; but  the  latter 
only  within  eight  inches  of  it ; under  each  of  them  there  is  an  imperfect  Greek  inferip- 
tion,  containing  the  name  of  the  man  and  woman. 


Chap.  XT.  — Of  the  river  Fege,  of  Abana  and  Pbarphar , and  of  the  Aquedttfls  to 

Palmyra. 

FROM  SiJonaia  we  travelled  fouth  to  Meneh  before  mentioned  *,  and  then  turned 
to  the  weft,  having  high  rocky  mountains  on  the  right,  which  are  almoft  perpendicular, 
in  which,  at  a confiderable  height,  I faw  a fepulchral  monument  that  feemed  to  be 
very  antient,  being  a niche  and  a fort  of  grave  cut  into  the  rock,  but  not  in  the  middle 
of  it;  the  pilafters  on  each  fide  fupport  an  angular  pediment;  the  capitals  are  of  the 
moft  antient  Doric  order ; it  has  alfo  feven  fteps  cut  in  the  rock  before  it.  We  paffed 
by  Dradge  on  the  left,  and  Hulboue  on  a hill  to  the  right,  and  eroded  a rivulet  of  the 
fame  name ; we  then  afeended  a hill,  and  eroded  the  road  that  goes  from  Dummar  to 
Fege,  and  defeended  into  a bottom,  where  there  are  feveral  fprings  of  bad  water, 
w hich  have  no  outlet,  and  make  a fort  of  a morafs  called  the  Dog-waters : on  the  right 
i obferved  feveral  grottos  in  the  mountains,  and  went  to  one  of  them ; on  each  fide  ,of 
the  door-place  there  are  rough  unfinifhed  pillars  cut  in  the  rock,  which  fupport  a pedi- 
ment, and  over  the  door  there  is  a relief  of  a fpread  eagle.  About  a mile  further  we 
turned  to  the  north,  and  came  to  the  Barradv,  and  going  about  two  miles,  on  theeaft 
fide  of  it,  we  arrived  at  the  fource  of  the  Fege,  having  gone  in  all  about  four  miles  to 
the  fouth,  fix  to  the  welt,  and  two  to  the  north. 

The  river  Fege  comes  in  a large  clear  ftream  from  under  the  mountain,  through  an 

* Src  note  | page  5 1 o. 
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arch  about  twenty  feet  wide.  Twenty  feet  to  the  well  of  it  there  is  a niche,  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  which  was  probably  defigned  for  a coloflat  ftatue ; about  eight  feet 
to  the  weft  of  this,  there  is  a very  antient  temple,  which  is  on  a level  with  the  river, 
and  altnoft  entire.  To  make  this  regular,  it  is  probable  there  was  fuch  another  temple, 
or  at  leaft  a niche,  on  the  other  fide,  and  there  is  a temple  in  the  middle,  on  an  emi- 
nence over  the  river,  which  is  almoft  entire,  between  which  and  the  river  there  is  a 
narrow  paflage  about  fixteen  feet  above  the  current : the  temple  on  the  fide  of  the  river 
feems  to  be  of  the  greateft  antiquity,  and  was  probably  built  before  the  orders  were 
invented ; the  ftones  are  of  the  lame  thicknefs  as  the  walls,  and  the  pilafters  have  no 
capitals ; there  is  a cornice  below  that  ranges  round,  which  might  belong  to  a bafement ; 
within,  at  the  further  end,  are  two  oblong  fquare  niches  like  t^ol'e  in  the  front;  the 
ftream  now  walhesthe  fide  of  the  temple,  which  probably  was  dedicated  to  the  deity  of 
the  river,  and  feme  religious  rites  might  be  performed  by  going  out  of  it  by  the  door 
that  leads  to  the  river  fide. 

The  other  temple  is  a plain  building  much  ruined  ; it  feems  to  have  had  a portico 
before  it ; in  the  front  on  each  fide,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  there  is  a fort  of 
pedcftal  fetting  out  of  the  wall  as  if  defigned  for  ftatues ; this  temple  feems  to  have  been 
built  long  after  the  other.  They  have  a notion  that  this  river  Fege  comes  from  the 
Euphrates  under  ground ; the  Arabic  name  of  that  river  is  Fara ; and  if  they  were 
formerly  of  fuch  an  opinion,  it  might  be  a reafon  for  their  calling  this  river  Pharphar ; 
and  if  this  was  the  Pharphar,  the  Barrady  might  be  the  Abanah.  Thefe  waters,  when 
united,  run  between  the  high  mountains  in  a very  narrow  vale  for  about  two  leagues;  on 
the  north  fide  there  is  a narrow  ftrip  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  arid  a little 
below  the  temple,  the  pleafant  village  of  Fege  is  fituated  ; this  narrow  fpot  is  improved 
with  gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations,  which  make  it  a very  delightful  place ; to  which 
the  Damafcenes  often  retire,  and  fpend  the  day  in  fummer. 

Near  the  river,  about  a mile  from  the  rife  of  the  Fege,  1 difeovered  an  aqnedud  on  the 
fide  of  the  hill  cut  through  the  rock;  it  is  about  two  feet  broad,  and  four  or  five  feet  high; 
the  top  of  it  is  cut  archwife  ; I traced  it  for  about  four  miles,  moft  part  of  it  is  from  twenty 
to  forty  feet  above  the  river ; in  feme  parts,  where  the  mountain  is  perpendicular,  the 
upper  part  of  it  is  open  in  front  like  a gallerv,  and  in  other  parts,  where  there  are  hollows 
in  the  mountain,  it  is  an  open  channel  two  feet  wide,  and  from  two  to  eight  feet  high  ; I 
went  into  it  from  feveral  of  the  hollow  parts  of  the  mountain ; where  I firft  difeovered  it, 
there  is  a channel  cut  down  to  it  through  the  mountain  about  one  foot  fix  inches  wide, 
and  two  high  ; I went  about  three  quarters  of  the  way  up  thefe  hills,  and  by  what  I 
could  difeem,  the  water  of  a mountain  torrent  was  flopped  about  that  place,  and  di- 
verted into  this  channel ; and  l found  a large  channel  above  it.  In  one  part  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  aquedud  is  cut  through  the  rock,  there  is  a perpendicular  clift 
over  the  river,  where  there  is  now  a foot  way  through  the  aqueduct  for  half  a mile.  They 
fay  this  aquedud  is  carried  round  the  fide  of  the  mountain  to  the  country  about  Caraw, 
which  is  a town  in  the  way  to  Aleppo,  about  two  days  journey  from  Tadmor,  though  I 
fhould  be  inclined  to  think  it  was  carried  along  to  the  end  of  the  mountain  Aniilibanon 
near  Hafleah,  as  I was  afterwards  informed  it  was,  where  it  might  be  conveyed  from  the 
fide  of  the  mountain  to  a high  ground  that  extends  to  Palmyra ; and  there  is  great 
reafon  to  think  this,  as  it  is  a very  dry  country,  where  they  have  hardly  any  other  fupply 
but  from  the  ram  water. 

Though  I faw  nothing  of  the  aquedud  till  within  a mile  of  Fege,  where  there  is  an 
entrance  into  it,  as  from  the  hollow  parts  of  the  mountain,  yet  it  is  very  probable  that 
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this  aqueduft  was  conftantly  fupplicd  from  the  Fege,  which  might  be  by  an  open 
channel  that  may  have  been  filled  up ; but  it  was  doubtlefs  fupplicd  alfo  by  thofe 
channels  down  the  mountains  from  the  rain  water,  and  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  and 
when  there  was  plenty  of  water,  it  might  be  let  out  from  the  aqueduct  into  citterns,  at 
the  feveral  villages,  for  the  ufe  of  the  country  when  the  rain  water  failed;  and  at  Hall'eah 
abovemeniioned,  about  feven  leagues  fouth-eatt  of  Hems,  I faw  a ruined  work,  like  a 
large  pond  or  cittern,  funk  a conftderable  way  down  in  the  rock,  and  walled 
round. 

A little  below  the  part  of  the  aqueduct  which  is  neareft  to  Fege,  there  is  a fine  water, 
called  the  green  fpring ; whether  it  was  ever  conveyed  by  this  aqueduct,  or  by  another 
to  Damafcus,  for  a fupply  of  wholefomc  water,  and  fo  might  poflibly  be  the  Abanah,  is 
difficult  to  determine ; it  is  certain  this  water  is  now  conveyed  in  a channel  to  water 
the  lower  gardens,  and  fome  letters  remain  of  a Greek  infeription  cut  over  it  in 
the  rock. 

As  to  the  great  aqueduct,  there  is  a tradition,  that  it  was  made  by  Solomon,  which. 
If  it  were  well  grounded,  would  confirm  the  opinion,  that  Tadinor  was  firft  built  by 
him ; for  the  Scripture  fays,  that  he  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderncfs  ; they  have  alfo 
another  tradition,  that  the  aqueduct  was  made  or  improved  by  a woman,  which  may 
be  owing  to  fome  improvements  that  might  be  made  by  Zcnobia,  the  famous  queen  of 
Palmyra. 


Chap.  XII. — From  Damafcus  to  Hems,  the  antient  Emefa. 

THF.  journey  from  Damafcus  to  Aleppo  is  performed  in  eleven  days  with  a caravan, 
which  is  generally  numerous,  in  order  to  be  fecure  againft  the  Arabs,  of  whom  there  is 
great  danger,  efpecially  for  the  firft  part  of  the  way,  as  far  as  Hems ; they  do  not  take 
the  road  of  the  Itinerary  from  Damafcus  to  Emefa,  which  eroded  the  mountains  to  the 
north  weft,  and  went  by  Heliopolis  or  Baalbeck,  and  Laodicea  ad  Libanum ; but  they 
go  to  the  eaft  of  the  mountains,  and  come  into  the  antient  road  towards  Laodicea,  where 
the  two  roads  in  the  Tables  alfo  met. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July  I fet  out  from  Damafcus  for  Aleppo,  having  hired  a young 
janizary  to  go  with  me ; I paid  fixty  medines  to  a janizary  at  going  out  of  the  gate ; 
their  demands  on  Franks  being  arbitrary.  We  went  two  leagues  to  a large  village  « 

called  Touma,  where  I could  get  no  loaging,  but  was  obliged  to  lie  on  the  bulk  of  a 
/hop ; I obferved  that  there  were  many  vineyards  about  this  place,  which  they  watch 
from  a high  floor  fixed  on  four  poles,  to  which  they  afeend  by  a ladder.  On  the 
fixteenth  we  went  along  the  plain  to  the  north  eaft  ; I faw  a fpring  encompaffed  with 
walls  like  thofe  near  Tyre,  that  the  water  might  be  conveyed  to  fome  high  ground. 

A little  further  there  is  an  aquedufk  from  the  weftern  hills  of  a particular  kind,  which 
is  much  ufed  in  all  thefe  countries  ; the  channel  is  about  ten  feet  under  ground ; and 
there  are  holes  down  to  it,  at  the  diftance  of  about  fifty  yards,  with  a great  heap  of 
earth  round  them ; fo  that  the  channel  feems  to  have  been  made,  and  the  earth  brought 
up  by  thefe  holes ; and,  without  doubt,  they  defeended  by  them  to  clean  or  repair  it ; 
this  ground,  I fuppofe,  is  higher  than  fome  other  parts  on  which  the  aqueduct  is 
carried ; it  is  probable  that  this  channel  conveyed  water  to  feveral  villages  from  the 
great  aqueduct  brought  from  Fege  ; for  I faw  that  it  extended  a great  way.  1 here  firft 
faw  the  hills  a confiderable  way  oft  to  the  eaft,  no  hills  appearing  that  way  from  the 
parts  about  Damafcus. 
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In  about  three  hours  from  Touina  we  came  to  the  hills  called  Outala-Saphire,  which 
extend  into  the  middle  of  this  great  plain  ; at  the  foot  of  them  there  is  a ruined  kane 
called  Adra,  from  a village  near  it ; this  probably  was  Admederinof  the  Tables,  placed 
twenty-five  miles  from  Damafcus,  though  this  place  does  not  feem  to  be  more  than 
fifteen  miles  ; in  about  two  hours  and  a half  we  parted  over  the  hills ; here  the  mofl 
eaftem  ridge  of  hills,  which  runs  well  of  Damafcus  feems  to  end  ; there  is  but  a finail 
defeent  to  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  and  we  came  in  about  an  hour  to  Kteiphe. 
I faw  a fait  lake  on  the  eait  fide  of  the  plain  called  Moia-Beehr  [the  fait  wafer}  ; for  the 
foil  being  fait,  the  water  evaporates  in  fummer,  and  leaves  a cake  of  fait  on  the  earth, 
but  as  this  fait  is  not  wholefome  they  are  fupplied  from  Tadmor.  This  may  be  the 
Vale  of  fait,  in  which,  it  is  faid,  David  got  him  a name  when  he  returned  from  fmiting 
the  Syrians  *,  though  the  valley  of  Salt  near  Tadmor  feems  to  be  the  more  probable 
place ; the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon  extending,  without  doubt,  as  far  as 
Tadmor,  which  is  mentioned  to  be  built  by  the  latter  f. 

Kteiphe  { may  be  Adarifi  of  the  Tables,  placed  ten  miles  from  Admederin  j it  is  a 
pleafant  village,  encompafl'ed  with  flight  walls  to  keep  out  the  Arabs  j it  is  the  Iaft 
place  in  the  road  under  the  pafha  of  Damafcus  ; we  flayed  here  in  a very  fine  kane, 
which  has  a portico  round  it,  in  which  there  is  a fopha  raifed  above  the  court  for 
travellers  to  repofe  on,  and  the  {tables  are  within  it.  The  Arabs  came  and  afked  if 
there  was  not  a Frank  in  the  caravan,  and  demanded  a kaphar,  which  they  faid  would 
be  due  to  them  the  next  day  ; they  feemed  likewife  to  threaten  to  take  me  out  of  the 
caravan  if  I did  not  pay  it ; I was  told  that  it  was  not  ufual  to  pay  a kaphar  in  caravans, 
and  the  conductors  of  it  feeming  to  take  part  with  me,  I treated  them  with  coffee,  made 
them  my  friends,  and  refufed  to  pay  any  thing. 

On  the  feventcenth  we  travelled  an  hour  to  fome  hills,  and  went  up  by  a gentle 
afeent,  parting  by  a ruined  kane  on  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  a village  called  Juhina  to 
the  left  at  fome  diftance  on  the  fide  of  a hill ; thefe  hills  were  improved  with  vineyards, 
and  may  be  the  end  of  the  fccond  ridge  of  hills,  which  extend  northward  from  Jebcl 
Sheik.  We  defeended  into  a well  cultivated  plain  about  three  miles  wide,  and 
palled  near  a village  on  a hill  to  the  right,  from  which  the  women  brought  eggs, 
raifins,  bread,  curds,  cheefe,  and  other  provifions  to  fell  to  the  caravan;  in  about 
two  hours  we  came  to  a hill,  on  which  there  is  a ruined  fquare  caflle ; on  the  other  fide 
of  it  we  arrived  at  the  village  Nephte ; at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  Hands  there 
is  a fine  kane  and  mofque,  where  we  flayed  all  night. 

On  the  eighteenth  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  after  a while  perceived  four 
Arabs  (being  the  fame  who  had  threatened  me)  riding  at  fome  diftance  before  us  ; on 
which  thofe  who  were  foremofl  flopped  that  we  might  make  a clofer  body,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  caravan  went  before  to  obferve  them,  that  they  might  not  i'urprife  us ; it 
w as  faid,  that  they  had  an  intention  to  plunder  the  caravan,  and  that  there  were  more 
of  their  company  near,  but  in  a little  tune  they  left  us,  and  we  faw  no  more  of  them. 
About  half  a league  from  Nephte  is  Heboud,  which  I did  not  fee ; I was  told,  that 
antientlv  it  was  called  Benfila,  and  that  there  are  ruins  of  a large  church  there. 
Having  travelled  two  hours,  we  came  to  fome  hills  that  crofs  the  plain,  on  which 
there  is  a low  watch  tower ; thefe  feem  to  be  the  end  of  a ridge  of  hills  between  the 

• 1 Sum.  viii.  13. 

-f  1 Chrun  Yiii  4.  This  is  generally  thought  to  he  the  famous  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra,  efpccially  as  k is 
mentioned  with  Hamath,  which  feems  to  he  the  country  of  Hamah. 

J This  is  Coteifa,  in  the  account  of  the  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Damafcus,  in  which  it  is  faid  that  tbo 
latte  was  built  by  Sinara  Pafha,  but  1 heard  nothing  that  travellers  were  fupplied  with  provifroDS  gratis. 
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fecond  and  third  chain  of  mountains  before  mentioned  ; for  afterwards  we  had  to  the 
weft  the  high  mountains,  which  arc  call  of  the  plain  of  Baaibeck.  About  an  hour 
beyond  thefe  hills  is  the  village  of  Caraw,  probably  Ocurura  of  the  Tables,  placed 
fifteen  miles  from  Adarin,  which  ought  to  be  corrected  to  thirty-five ; it  is  finely 
fituatcd  on  a hill,  on  which  there  feemed  to  have  been  a camp ; 1 was  told,  that  it 
was  called  Carinthia  when  the  Franks  had  poffeffion  of  it.  I faw  in  the  kane  fome 
niches  with  angular  pediments  over  them,  which  might  be  the  remains  of  a church. 
To  the  north-eaft  is  a hill  with  a watch  tower  on  it,  fo  that  probably  thofc  towers  ex- 
tended to  Palmyra ; and  I was  informed,  that  a league  weft  of  Caraw  there  was  a con- 
vent called  Dcr-mar-Jacob,  which  is  now  entirely  ruined ; there  were  two  or  three 
Chriftians  at  Caraw  who  caine  to  fee  me  ; we  flayed  here  till  night. 

On  the  nineteenth  we  kept  clofe  together,  being  under  fome  apprehenfions  of  the 
Arabs  ; we  went  two  hours  along  the  plain,  and  puffed  by  a hill  with  a watch  tower  on 
it ; our  way  afterwards  was  between  low  hills,  and  we  came  to  a Ipring  where  we 
expe&ed  to  fee  the  Arabs,  as  it  was  a place  frequented  by  them ; we  palled  by  a 
mofque,  and  two  or  three  houfes  called  Bes  : I faw  here  a plain  coffin  of  poliflied 
marble,  without  any  ornaments  on  it.  We  went  about  two  hours  and  a half  through 
the  defert  plain  to  Haffeiah,  computed  to  be  eight  hours  from  Caraw,  though  1 think  it 
is  not  fo  much ; when  1 was  about  half  way  between  thefe  two  places,  1 faw  a hill 
directly  to  the  eaft,  which  I conjeftured  might  be  between  twenty  and  thirty  ruilcs  off; 
and  they  told  ‘me,  that  Tadnior  lay  a little  way  behind  it.  I had  defigned  to  have 
gone  to  that  place  from  Haffeiah,  but  I found  that  it  would  have  been  a very  dan- 
gerous undertaking,  and  the  aga  of  Haffeiah,  to  whom  I had  letters,  was  not  there. 
Haffeiah  is  fuuaied  on  the  edge  of  a plain,  which  is  higher  than  the  country  to  the 
fouth ; thus  plain  extends  away  to  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra,  and  is  probably  a part  of  the 
defert  of  Palmyra.  I was  informed  by  an  underftanding  Turk  at  Caraw,  that  the 
aquedud  does  not  come  to  that  place,  but  that  it  paffed  near  Haffeiah,  where,  he  faid, 
there  were  fome  figns  of  it ; he  alfo  informed  me,  that  they  have  an  opinion 
among  them  that  Haffeiah  was  no  old  place,  and  probably  it  was  never  a place 
of  any  confequence;  fo  that  the  principal  defign  of  the  aqueduct  feems  to  have 
been  to  water  the  high  country  towards  Palmyra.  He  told  me,  that  the  water 
was  brought  from  Raboua,  which  is  the  place  where  the  waters  of  the  Barrady 
are  divided ; and  when  I mentioned  Fege  to  him,  he  informed  me  that  one 
branch  of  the  aquedud  came  from  that  river.  At  Heffeiah  they  have  now  only 
fome  bad  water  in  the  pond  ; it  is  a miferable  place,  there  being  only  the  governor’s 
houfe  in  it,  a mofque,  and  two  or  three  houfes  enclofed  within  a wall  adjoining  to  the 
kane,  and  a few  other  houfes  built  in  a hollow  ground,  which  feems  to  have  been  the 
bafin  of  a pond  or  ciftem  for  receiving  water  from  the  aquedud.  We  flayed  all  day 
in  the  kane,  but  lay  abroad  ; this  place  and  Caraw  are  lubjed  to  the  fame  aga,  inde- 
pendent of  a pafha  ; it  is  poflible  Haffeiah  might  be  Deleda  of  the  Tables,  fifteen  miles 
from  Ocurura,  and  ten  front  Laodicea,  as  it  agrees  very  well  with  that  fituation. 

On  the  twentieth  we  travelled  weftward  in  the  plain,  and  about  three  hours  from 
Haffeiah,  went  by  an  inhabited  kane*,  where  the  people  brought  provifions  to  fell  to  the 
caravan;  about  a league  further  the  plain  of  Baalbcck  opened  to  us;  I faw  in  it,  at  % 
diftance,  fome  wood,  which  they  told  me,  were  the  gardens  of  a village  called  R as, 
w hich  might  be  Conna  of  the  Itinerary,  though  that  feems  to  be  rather  at  too  great  a 
diftance,  if  the  Itinerary  is  right. 

* Id  the  account  of  the  journey  to  Damafcut,  it  it  called  SUemli. 
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They  fay  the  river  Afe  (the  old  Orontes)  rifes  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Baalbc:k, 
and  runs,  I fuppofe,  as  near  by  the  north  eait  comer  of  mount  Libanon,  a little  farther 
to  the  north  weft,  where  it  makes  a large  lake  called  alfo  Afe,  and  I conjectured  it 
might  be  about  three  miles  broad  and  eight  long,  and  extends  northwards  towards 
Hems.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  lake  in  antient  authors ; fo  that  probably  it  has 
been  made  like  the  lake  of  Mantua  in  later  times,  by  fome  ftoppape  of  the  water  of  the 
Orontes.  Some  fay,  that  the  Afe  is  alfo  called  Makloub.  In  this  part  I faw  two  little 
hills  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  lake,  and  one  on  the  Ale,  between  the  lake  and  Herns,  and 
feveral  others  along  the  river  to  the  north.  The  natives  feem  to  have  retained  the 
very  antient  name  of  this  river,  which  it  probably  had  before  it  was  called  the 
Orontes,  which  name  might  be  given  it  by  the  Greeks;  for  Sozomen  * fpeaks  of 
Apamea  as  on  the  river  Axius.  And  that  it  may  not  be  thought  a new  name  in  hiftory, 
it  mull  be  obferved  that  Vaillantf  in  his  hiftory  of  Syria,  has  a medal  of  Alexander 
Balas,  king  of  Syria,  with  the  legend  relating  to  Apamea  on  the  Axius,  AIlAMKfiN 
TtlN  Ul’OE  TH  AH  in.  The  river  Marfyas,  now  called  the  Yarmuc,  which  fell  into 
the  Orontes  near  Apamea,  rifes  to  the  north  between  the  hills  that  are  weft  of  old 
Reah,  which  1 (hall  have  occafion  to  mention. 

Here,  I fuppofe,  we  came  into  Upper  Syria  from  Ccclefyria,  and  into  that  part  of  it 
called  Laodicene,  from  Laodicea  ad  Libanum  or  l.aodicea  C'.abiofa,  which  probably  was 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Orontes  near  the  foot  of  Libanus,  and  was  a Roman  colony. 
The  country  from  this  place  to  Chalcis,  called  by  the  Franks  Old  Aleppo,  had  the 
name  of  tile  plains  of  Marfyas,  doubtleis  from  the  river  already  mentioned.  Having 
travelled  weftward  from  Halfciah  we  here  turned  to  the  north,  and  after  fome  time, 
arrived  at  Hems. 


Chap.  XIII.  — Of  Hems,  Hama,  and  Marrab. 

HEMS  is  the  antient  EraefaJ,  mentioned  in  the  Tables  as  twenty  miles  from 
Laodicea,  and  by  the  Itinerary  as  eighteen  ; it  (lands  on  a fine  plain,  and  is  watered 
by  a rivulet  or  finall  canal,  brought  to  it  from  the  Afe.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  probably  were  made  about  the  year  one  thoufund 
and  ninety-eight,  when  the  Chrifttans  had  pofTeflion  of  it,  during  the  time  of  the 
Holy  War  ; for  they  are  built  like  thofe  of  Csefarea  on  the  fea,  which  were  made  by 
Lewis  the  ninth  of  France ; except  that  there  feemed  to  have  been  a terrace  round  on 
the  outfide  of  the  walls,  defended  by  a parapet  wall,  on  the  outfide  of  which  is  the 
folfe ; it  appears  that  there  has  been  a rampart  made  round  it  fince  that  time,  which 
was  faced  with  Hone,  probably  after  Saladin  had  taken  it  from  the  C.hriftians,  in  one 
thoufand  one  hundred  eighty-feven,  or  it  may  be  on  the  invention  of  cannon  : the 
Tartars  took  it  from  the  Saracens  in  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  eight ; the 
city  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Mamalukes ; and  the  Turks  took  it  from 
them  §.  During  the  time  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans,  it  was  deftroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  which  happened  in  one  thpufand  one  hundred  fifty  feven,  when 
feveral  other  cities  underwent  the  fame  fate.  The  prefent  town  takes  up  only  about 
a quarter  of  the  fpacc  contained  within  the  walls,  being  the  north-weft  quarter ; the 

• Boiomeni  Hill.  <rii.  IJ.  + Vaillant  Hiftor.  Sjrr.  pig.  itfi. 

t The  people  of  tbit  country  feem  to  be  called  Emifeni  by  Pliny,  Nat.  Hift.  fiii.  Jj.  tndfo  alfo  by 
Strabo,  lib.  tri.  p.  7jy. 

i Bibliothcque  Oncuttlc  d’Herbcl-it,  under  Hemt. 
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buildings  are  very  indifferent ; they  are  under  the  covert  of  a large  ruined  caftle,  which 
is  to  the  fouth  of  the  prefent  town  ; it  is  built  on  a high  round  mount,  encompaffed 
with  a foffe  about  twenty  feet  deep  and  thirty  paces  broad,  over  which  there  is  a bridge 
of  feveral  arches ; it  is  built  fo  high  that  it  rifes  a confiderable  way  up  the  fide  of 
the  hill ; the  top  of  tile  hill  is  near  half  a mile  in  circumference,  and  of  an  irregular 
figure  of  ten  fides  ; the  whole  mount  is  faced  with  ftone.  The  eaftem  hillorians  fay, 
that  Hippocrates  refided  here,  and  went  often  from  this  city  to  Damafcus ; and  the 
ecclefiallical  writers  relate,  that  St.  John  Baptift’s  head  was  found  here  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Theodofius.  The  emperor  Elagabalus  was  of  this  city,  in  which  there 
was  a famous  temple  dedicated  to  the  fun,  which  was  worfhipped  here  under  the  title 
of  Elagabalus,  from  which  this  emperor  had  his  name.  It  is  faid  the  emperor  Aurelian 
defeated  Zenobia  near  this  city,  and  afterwards  built  fotne  temples  in  it.  About  the 
town  there  are  feveral  pieces  of  pillars  and  capitals,  and  the  remains  of  the  antient  gate 
to  the  north,  which,  from  the  bafement  that  ranges  round,  I conclude  was  adorned 
with  pilafters. 

About  a furlong  to  the  weft  of  the  town,  there  is  a curious  piece  of  antiquity ; 
it  is  a building  about  forty  feet  fquare  without,  and  thirty  within ; the  walls  are 
built  of  brick  after  the  Roman  manner,  which  are  about  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
mortar  between  them  is  of  the  fame  thicknefs ; the  cafing  of  the  building  is  very 
extraordinary,  conftfting  of  rows  of  done  four  inches  fquare,  fet  diagonally,  one 
row  being  white  ftone,  and  another  black,  alternately.  There  are  two  ftorics  of 
architecture,  confiding  of  five  pilafters  on  each  fide,  which  are  built  of  fmall  white 
hewn  ftone ; the  lower  ftory  is  Doric,  and  the  upper  Ionic,  each  ftory  being  about 
nine  feet  four  inches  high ; above  thefe  the  top  is  built  like  a pyramid,  but  within 
it  is  of  the  figure  of  a cone;  in  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  arched  room  there  are 
fome  remains  of  fine  reliefs  in  ftucco  : fome  of  the  people  call  it  the  fepulchre 
of  Caius ; and  Bellona  fays,  he  faw  the  fepulchre  of  Caius  Ccefar  here ; but  this 
cannot  be,  for  that  prince  being  wounded  in  Armenia,  died  at  Lamyra  in  I.ycia, 
and  his  allies  were  carried  from  that  place  to  Rome,  and  depofited  in  the  mau- 
foleum  of  Auguftus ; and  his  epitaph  is  among  Grater's  inferiptions,  though  indeed 
fome  antient  niftorians  fay  erroneoully  that  he  died  in  Syria ; fo  that  probably 
this  was  a monument  erected  to  the  honour  of  Caius,  by  the  people  of  Emefa,  in  order 
to  gain  the  emperor’s  favour ; for  on  the  eaft  and  north  fide,  at  the  top  of  the  fecond 
ftory,  there  is  a Greek  infeription,  but  I had  no  conveniency  of  getting  up  to  read  it ; 
I could  not  fo  much  as  diftinguifh  one  letter  of  that  on  the  north  fide ; but  on  the 
eaftem  one  the  firft  word  is  f AIoC,  and  I copied  fome  other  letters*.  It  is  faid, 
there  was  another  building  of  this  kind  at  fome  diftanee  to  the  north  of  it,  and  that  a 
chain  went  from  one  to  the  other,  and  that  they  were  the  monuments  of  two  lifters, 
daughters  of  an  emperor  ; if  there  really  was  another,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  might 
be  erefled  to  the  memory  of  Lucius. 

We  flayed  at  Hems  all  day  in  the  kane,  and  when  I faw  the  infeription  I was  deter- 
mined to  carry  a letter  which  I had,  and  a prefent  of  cloth,  to  the  governor,  who  has 
the  title  of  aga,  and  is  independent  *f  the  palha  ; I defired  him  to  fend  a man  with  me  ; 
he  was  an  old  and  fufpicious  Turk,  and  very  far  from  being  polite  ; I endeavoured  in 

• In  the  account  of  the  journey  to  Danafcus,  the  name  mentioned  in  the  infeription  15  TAUl  IOTAIfl. 
Beton,  inhis  tiareli,  fpeaks  of  thic  monument  in  thefe  word* ; 4r  Eneor  il  yaun  fepulchre  a double  eftage, 
“ lion  !a  villc,  baut  eU  <c  en  forme  de  pyramide  quarec,  fabrique  tie  fort  cuseit,  qua  tit  inferit  do  leutes 
“ Grequci  d un  epitaphe  de  Caiut  Ctcfar.1’ 
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vain  to  get  a ladder  in  order  to  copy  the  infcription.  The  governor  fent  for  me  to  feel 
his  pulfe,  and  to  give  him  my  advice ; for  1 was  mentioned  in  the  letter  as  a phyfician  ; 
but  when  1 came  I told  him  it  was  a miftake,  which  made  him  more  fufpicious ; but 
I had  no  furtfter  need  of  him,  and  my  prefent  prevented  my  paying  a kaphar  of  fourteen 
ptaftres. 

On  the  twenty-firft  we  fet  forward  on  our  journey ; 1 obferved,  that  they  reap 
their  com  in  thefc  parts,  whereas  ibout  Damafcus  they  pull  it  up  by  the  roots. 

. Crofling  a fine  plain,  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  we  came  to  a high  ground  over 
the  Orontes,  on  which  the  village  of  Reftoun  is  fituated,  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of 
a very  large  convent ; there  is  a bridge  here  over  the  river.  I faw  in  the  road  fome 
pieces  of  pillars  and  capitals ; and  as  this  is  half  way  between  Ilems  and  Hamah, 
which  was  the  old  Epiphania,  I concluded  it  to  have  been  Arethufa  of  the  Itinerary  and 
Tables,  though  the  diftances  in  neither  of  them  well  corrclpond  : the  Tables,  by 
miftake,  put  thefc  places  weft  of  the  Orontes,  whereas  all  of  them,  except  Epiphania 
or  Hamah,  are  on  the  eaft  fide. 

, We  travelled  about  twelve  miles  over  a fort  of  a defert,  and  arrived  at  Hamah,  which 
has  generally  been  thought  to  be  Apantea ; but  the  Itinerary  makes  Apamea  fixty-four 
miles  from  Emefa,  and  the  Tables  fixty-fix,  whereas  I I.irnah  at  ntoft  cannot  be  above 
twenty-four  miles  from  Hems.  Strabo  fays,  Apamea  is  dire&ly  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  mountain  from  I.aodicea  in  Seleucis,  which  is  much  to  the  north  of  Hamah  ; he 
alfo  fays,  that  about  Apamea  there  was  much  marlhy  and  meadow  ground,  and  that 
the  Orontes  and  a great  lake  made  it  a peninfula ; and  he  adds,  that  Seloucus  Nicator, 
and  the  other  kings  of  Syria,  kept  there  five  hundred  elephants,  and  a great  part  of 
their  army,  on  account  of  the  great  convenience  of  forage.  But  Hamah  is  fituated 
in  a narrow  valley,  having  high  ground  on  each  fide  of  it : moreover,  the  eafteru 
hiftorians  mention,  that  die  earthquake  in  one  thoufand  one  hundred  fifiy-feven, 
deftroyed  Hems,  Hamah,  Latichea  or  Laodicea,  and  Apamea;  fo  that  in  thofe  times 
the  city  of  Apamea  ftill  retained  its  name  : Hamah  therefore  cannot  be  Apamea,  but 
muft  have  been  Epiphania,  placed  in  the  Itinerary  thirty-two  miles,  and  in  the  Tables 
thirtv-fix  from  Emefa.  It  is  probable  this  is  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Hamath, 
the  king  of  which,  named  Toi,  fent  prefents  to  David,  and  made  an  alliance  with 
him,  on  his  conquering  his  enemy  the  king  of  Zobah,  who  probably  was  tnafter  of' 
the  country  about  Palmyra  *.  The  (lore  cities  of  Hamath  all’o  are  mentioned  with 
Tadinor,  as  built  by  Solomon  f.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  certain  where  Apamea,  at 
firft  called  Pella  by  the  Macedonians  J,  was  fituated ; but  according  to  Antonine’s 
Itinerary,  it  was  in  the  road  from  Antioch  to  Epiphania  and  Emefa,  fixty-nine  miles 
from  Antioch,  thirty-two  from  Epiphania,  and  (ixty-four  from  Emefa.  The  Engi.ih 
gentlemen  who  have  palled  between  Aleppo  and  Lauchen,  have  conje&urcd  that  it 
was  at  Shogle,  where  they  pafs  the  Orontes  on  a bridge ; but  this  feems  to  lie  too  near 
to  Antioch ; and  if  there  really  is  fuch  a place  as  Apuinia  or  Famyah  on  the  Orontes, 
which,  in  the  account  of  the  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Damafcus,  is  placed  § about  nine 
mi'es  from  the  road,  it  feems-  very  probable  that  it  was  really  the  ancient  Apamea,  and 
Shaylar,  which  in  that  map  is  louth  of  it,  may  be  old  Larilfa,  fixiccn  miles  both 
from  Epiphania  and  Apamea,  according  to  the  Itinerary. 

The  (ituation  of  Hamah  is  very  particular  in  a narrow  valley  on  the  Orontes,  the 
plains  ending  on  each  fide  in  high  ciifts  over  the  river ; it  is  open  to  the  eaft  and  weft, 

* J Saji  vio-9,  lo.  f 2 Chron.  viii.  4.  J Strabo,  xri.  p.  75a.  f Pig.  26. 
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which  is  the  courfe  the  river  takes  here ; and  without  the  town  there  are  plcafant 
gardens  on  each  fide  of  the  river ; the  air  of  it  is  looked  on  as  unwholfoine.  It  is 
in  a manner  three  towns ; the  principal  town  being  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river ; 
and  between  it  and  the  river  there  runs  a narrow  ltigh  hill,  near  a mile  long,  on  which 
probably  the  ancient  city  ftood,  which  might  have  its  name  on  account  of  the  con- 
fpicuoufnefs  of  its  fituation ; they  now  keep  a horfe  guard  in  this  part : the  weft 
end  of  the  hill  is  feparated  by  art  from  the  reft,  and  was  a ftrong  fort  with  a deep 
folk  to  the  eaft,  cut  down  in  the  rock ; the  end  of  the  hill,  which  is  very  high,  is 
fomething  of  an  oblong  hexagon  figure,  and  is  all  faced  with  ftone  ; but  nothing 
remains  on  it  at  prefent,  except  a fmall  part  of  the  walls.  At  the  weft  end  of  this 
there  is  another  town  or  large  fuburb,  as  there  is  a third  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river, 
which  extends  up  to  many  parts  of  the  heights  round  it,  fo  that  the  city  and  fuburbs 
Hand  on  a great  compafs  of  ground. 

As  many  parts  of  the  town  are  much  higher  than  the  Orontes,  they  have  a method 
of  raifing  the  waters  by  a great  number  of  wheels  in  the  river  made  with  boxes 
round  them,  by  which  the  water  is  raifed  to  feveral  aqueducts,  confiding  of  very  high 
arches,  which,  if  well  built,  might  be  compared  to  many  of  the  Roman  works ; fome 
of  the  wheels  are  near  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  raife  the  water  to  within  five  or  fix 
feet  of  their  height,  which  is  conveyed  along  the  fide  of  the  hills. 

There  are  very  little  remains  of  antiquity  here,  except  fome  ruins  of  an  old  gateway, 
and  fome  few  capitals  and  pillars.  I faw  feveral  Gothic  capitals  about  the  town,  and 
finding  many  medals  of  the  Greek  emperors  here,  and  very  few  of  great  antiquity, 
made  me  conclude  that  the  place  was  in  a flourifhing  condition  about  the  middle  ages, 
and  that  it  was  but  an  inconfiderable  town  before  the  time  of  I’tolemy,  who  docs 
no:  make  any  mention  of  F.piphania  ; the  city  is  now  in  a very  flourifhing  condition, 
it  being  the  only  town  to  which  the  Arabs  of  the  eaftem  deleft  about  Tadmor  can 
come,  m order  to  be  fupplied  with  what  they  want ; which  is  a liberty  they  enjoy  on  a 
fort  of  tacit  agreement,  that  they  (ball  not  plunder  the  caravans  that  come  to  this  city. 
They  are  not  under  a pafha,  but  have  a particular  bey  or  governor,  to  whom  the  city 
and  a territory  about  it  belong. 

'rhe  chiefs  or  fheiks  of  Hamah,  for  fo  thofe  are  called  who  are  at  the  head  of 
the  Arab  intercft  in  every  city,  are  very  famous  in  thefe  parts,  as  they  are  descended 
from  Mahomet;  they  have  the  title  of  Emir,  and  they  had  a great  influence  and 
intercft  in  the  city  and  country,  till  they  began  to  abufe  it.  Some  Englifh  going  to 
fee  the  head  of  them,  on  making  fome  compliments  to  him,  with  regard  to  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  his  family ; he  had  the  modefty  only  to  fay,  that  the  people  efteemed 
him  as  a prophet.  They  have  a very  fine  palace,  delightfully  fituated  on  the  river. 

1 have  been  told,  they  have  fuch  a reverence  for  this  family  in  fome  parts  towards 
Perfia,  that  if  any  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  a crime  comes  here,  and  obtains  fome, 
fort  of  a patent  from  this  emir,  they  return  to  their  country,  and  no  one  can  call  them 
to  an  account.  , 

in  this  city,  as  well  as  in  Hems,  there  are  a confiderable  number  of  Greeks. 
Abulfeda,  the  great  Arabian  hiftorian  and  geographer,  was  prince  of  Hamah  about 
the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  forty-five,  probably  of  the  family  of  the  fheiks 
of  Hamah  already  mentioned.  He  had  the  title  of  fultan,  king  and  prince  of  Hamah, 
and  reigned  three  years,  the  fovereign  power  being  in  his  family.  He  publifhed  two 
books,  for  which  he  is  very  famous ; one  an  abftratt  of  univerfal  hiftorv  to  his  own 
time ; the  other  of  geography,  with  the  places  difpofed  in  tables  according  to  their 
longitude  and  latitude.  I had  letters  to  the  aga  here,  which  1 would  have  delivered, 
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in  order  to  have  been  excufed  from  paying  a great  kaphar,  if  they  had  demanded  it 
of  me. 

As  we  had  performed  too  days  journey  in  one,  and  part  of  the  caravan  flopped  at 
Refloun,  we  ftaid  here  all  the  next  day,  and  went  out  of  the  town  in  the  evening  to 
lay  abroad  with  the  caravan ; and  on  the  twenty-third  we  fet  out  a little  after  midnight. 
Before  we  had  gone  far,  we  faw  ail  of  a fudden  about  fifty  Arab  horfe  coming  towards 
us ; immediately  every  one  had  his  fire-arms  ready,  and  it  was  curious  to  fee  the  foot- 
men picking  up  Hones  in  a great  hurry  to  throw  with  their  flings,  which  they  have 
always  tied  about  their  waifts,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  the  management  of  them ; 
they  proved  to  be  fome  Arabs,  who  had  been  robbers,  but  having  fubmitted  to  the 
government,  were  fettled  as  honeft  men.  Having  travelled  about  four  leagues  from 
Hamah,  we  pafled  by  a ruined  village  on  a rifing  ground,  called  Ktabai ; another  alfo 
called  Afriminerra  was  mentioned  ; about  this  place  I faw  a ruin  like  a church ; and 
two  miles  to  the  left  a village  called  Tifin ; and  a league  further  on  the  left  isTrimeris  ; 
there  are  a great  number  of  ciftems  under  ground  about  thefe  places.  At  fome  dif- 
tance  to  the  weft  we  faw  a ridge  of  low  hills  that  begin  towards  the  lake  of  Afe.  We 
arrived  at  Shehoun,  which  is  about  eight  hours  diflant  from  Hamah.  This  place,  and 
a territory  about  it,  is  under  an  independent  aga ; it  might  be  Cappareas  of  the  Itine- 
rary. On  the  twenty-fourth  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  travelling  between  low 
hills,  and  in  an  hour  came  to  Eifel  Cabad,  which  is  a ruined  place  with  ciftems  under 
It.  When  I was  about  half  way  between  Shehoun  and  Marrah,  I was  told  by  one  of 
Afia  Minor,  who  was  in  the  caravan,  that  about  a league  and  a half  to  the  eaft  there 
was  an  obelifk,  fome  fepulchres,  and  other  ruins,  which  he  had  feen  when  he  formerly 
travelled  that  way.  We  went  on  and  arrived  at  Marrah. 


. Chap.  XIV.  *—  Of  Marrah,  Kuph,  El  Barrow,  Rouiah,  Old  Aleppo,  or  Chalets,  and 
cl  her  placet  in  the  way  to  Aleppo. 

MARRAH,  without  doubt  is  Arra,  placed  thirty  miles  from  Epiphania  in  the  Itine- 
rary ; it  may  be  alfo  Maronias  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  people  of  this  place  may  be  the 
Maratocupreni,  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcetlinus  *,  who  fays,  their  city  was 
deftroyed  by  Valens  on  account  of  the  devaflations  they  committed  throughout  the 
whole  country.  Though  this  place  is  laid  to  be  thirty-tune  miles  from  Epiphania,  yet 
I do  not  take  it  to  be  above  twenty-four,  for  the  loaded  hearts  in  the  caravan  went  it  in 
one  day.  I faw  all  along  this  road  from  Refloun  a great  number  of  ciflems  dug  down 
in  the  rock  on  each  fide  of  the  way,  topreferve  the  rain  water,  and  about  mofl  of  them 
fome  little  ruins ; fo  that  wherever  I obferved  many  of  them  I concluded  there  had 
been  fome  aniient  village.  Marrah  is  a very  poor  little  town ; there  is  a fine  kane  on 
the  outfide  of  it,  but  nothing  elfe  worthy  of  obfervation,  except  a beautiful  fquare  tower 
of  hewn  ftone  built  to  one  of  their  mofques,  and  a little  ruin  of  a very  old  church, 
which  feemed  to  have  belonged  to  a building  adjoining  of  a much  later  date,  and  might 
be  either  an  old  convent,  or  a Mahometan  hafpital.  Marrah  belongs  to  an  independent 
aga,  and  there  is  a large  kaphar  to  be  paid  by  Franks,  which  his  people  came  to  demand 
of  me.  I told  them  I had  a letter  for  the  aga,  and  that  I would  go  and  deliver  it, 
which  I found  would  not  be  agreeable  to  them ; fo  they  were  glad  to  take  a finall  fum ; 
but  were  very  defirous  to  have  got  my  letter ; and  I was  informed  that  they  would  have 
deftroyed  it,  and  then  have  obliged  me  to  pay  their  full  demand. 

• Strabo,  lib.xxTiii.  cap.  7. 
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On  the  twenty-fifth  we  fet  out,  and  in  about  fix  or  feven  hours  arrived  at  Surmeen, 
where  I went  to  fleep  on  the  bulk  of  a Ihop.  I had  fent  from  Hamah  to  my  friend  at 
Aleppo,  to  let  him  know  that  I was  with  the  caravan,  as  he  had  prefled  me  to  do  by 
letter ; and  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  come  as  for  as  this  place  to  meet  me : ho  foon  found 
me  out,  and  conduced  me  to  his  tent.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  about  three  leagues 
to  the  north  weft  to  Reah,  a large  village  fituated  at  the  northern  foot  of  a ridge  of 
hills,  which  extends  from  this  place  almoft  to  Hamah.  About  this  village,  and  moll  of 
the  others  in  thefe  parts,  there  are  great  plantations  of  olive-trees,  and  they  make  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  foap  of  the  oil  of  olives,  which  is  fent  into  Perfia,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  made  in  Tripoli  and  Damafcus.  We  afcended  the  hills  to  the  fouth,  palling 
by  feveral  grots,  on  which  there  were  lomc  very  imperfect  remains  of  Greek  infcriptiona, 
which  to  me  feemed  to  contain  the  names  of  the  people  buried  there : I took  notice  alio 
of  a fine  old  arch  over  a fountain.  About  three  quarters  of  the  way  up  the  hill  we 
came  to  a level  fpot  w'here  there  is  a fountain,  and  every  thing  made  very  convenient 
for  thofe  who  come  here  for  their  pleafure : we  met  the  aga  of  Reah  in  this  place,  with 
whom  we  drank  coffee : the  tent  being  pitched,  we  ftaid  here  all  night.  The  aga  had 
a great  entertainment  at  this  place,  and  mufic  ; he  fent  us  fome  of  his  provifions ; and 
I was  told  they  were  fo  polite  as  not  to  begin  their  mufic  until  they  found  we  were 
afleep,  that  we  might  not  be  difturbed  by  it. 

On  the  twenty-fixth  we  went  to  fee  feveral  fine  ruins  of  antient  towns  or  villages  to 
the  fouth ; in  about  an  hour  we  came  to  Ramy,  and  afterwards  palled  by  Magefia  and 
Afhy,  in  all  which  places  we  faw  ruins  of  villages  built  of  hewn  ftone : we  at  length 
came  to  Kuph,  which  is  a ruined  village  of  fuch  extent  that  it  looked  like  the  remains 
of  a large  town.  All  the  buildings  in  this,  and  the  other  places  which  I (hall  mention, 
are  of  a yellow  hewn  ftone,  which  is  eafily  worked ; the  walls  are  built  of  fingle  ftones, 
and  are  about  eighteen  inches  thick : they  are  neither  faftened  with  iron  nor  laid  in 
mortar ; and  in  this  manner  I faw  feveral  very  beautiful  walls  at  lead  thirty  feet  high, 
which  flood  true,  and  were  not  in  the  lead  ruined  in  fuch  a courfe  of  time,  being  built 
on  a firm  rocky  foundation ; the  ftones  are  worked  fo  fmooth  that  they  join  very  clofe, 
and  are  laid  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  bind  one  another.  In  Kuph  the  buildings  appear 
like  very  magnificent  palaces ; fome  of  them  arc  built  round  feveral  courts ; I was  afto- 
niffied  to  fee  fuch  buildings  in  a place  fo  retired,  and  in  the  midft  of  rocky  hills,  where 
there  is  no  view  or  profpeft  of  any  thing  delightful ; but  on  taking  a nearer  view  of 
them,  I concluded  by  wnom  and  for  what  purpofe  they  were  built.  By  the  manner  of 
architefture,  which  is  not  bad,  they  mult  have  been  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  at  the 
lowed.  The  erodes  made  over  all  the  doors  are  a proof  that  they  are  Chriftian  buildings ; 
and  as  there  are  fepulchres  built  near  every  one  of  the  large  houfes,  thefe  places  mull 
have  been  anriently  ufed  for  retirement  by  Chriftians  of  diftindlion  in  thofe  primitive 
times,  to  which  they  might  come  in  order  to  feparate  themfelves  from  the  world,  and 
to  meditate  on  their  mortality  in  fight  of  their  tombs ; and  to  thefe  places  they  probably 
withdrew  in  order  to  end  their  days ; and  fome  perfons  who  were  inclined  to  fpend 
their  fortunes  in  a devout  retirement  might  live  in  thefe  folitudes,  not  without  fome 
grandeur,  and  maintain  a religious  hofpitality.  Thefe  fepulchres  are  very  handfome 
fquare  buildings ; moft  of  them  are  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilafters  at  the  comers, 
fupportmg  rich  entablatures,  over  which  they  are  built  in  the  form  of  a pyramid  ; there 
are  generally  four  or  five  very  large  ftone  coffins  in  them,  and  a fort  of  Iteps  are  made 
up  the  fides  of  the  pyramids  to  go  to  the  top  of  them.  Adjoining  to  a large  palace 
there  are  ruins  of  a cnurch  built  after  the  Syrian  manner ; there  are  alio  feveral  burial 
places,  which  feem  to  have  been  vaults  under  their  houfes ; and  likewife  great  numbers 
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of  fepulchres  cut  into  the  rock,  forae  of  which  have  a portico  before  them  of  three  or 
four  pillars,  cut  aifo  out  of  the  rock. 

North  of  this  village  is  a place  called  Elbarraw,  which  is  only  feparated  from  it  by  a 
little  valley : here  there  is  a ruinous  well-built  caftle,  and  fome  decayed  houfes,  which 
are  of  no  mean  drudture ; there  is  likewife  a well  cut  down  through  the  rock.  From 
this  place  we  returned  partly  by  the  lame  way,  and  went  about  two  leagues  to  the  north 
eaft  to  a village  called  Frihay,  where  there  are  remains  of  fome  very  handfome  palaces, 
one  of  which  is  almod  entire ; over  the  door  of  another  there  is  an  imperfect  Greek 
infeription,  which  feetned  to  contain  the  name  of  the  mailer  of  it ; one  fepulchral 
building  is  like  thofe  of  Kuph,  except  that  it  is  covered  with  a cupola ; the  others  are 
all  in  a different  manner,  and  feem  to  have  made  a circle  on  a hill,  at  a little  didance 
from  the  houfes ; there  are  a great  number  of  them ; one  is  a grot  cut  into  the  rock, 
and  before  the  entrance  there  is  an  arch  about  nine  feet  thick,  built  with  fingle  Hones 
of  that  length,  and  finely  turned ; in  the  front  of  thefe  arches  there  are  fome  imperfect 
Greek  inferiptions,  which  I faw  were  of  a religious  nature,  moll  of  them  being  doxolo- 
gies.  Under  one  of  the  arches  near  a houfe,  (in  which  1 could  fee  no  entrance  into  any 
grot,)  there  are  two  or  three  Greek  inferiptions,  which  feemed  to  be  Pagan,  but  in 
l'uch  barbarous  unintelligible  Greek,  that  they  were  hardly  worth  tranferibing.  In  all 
the  roads  about  thefe  places,  efpecially  at  the  villages,  we  faw  fome  ruins  and  decayed 
churches  built  with  hewn  ftonp,  and  in  the  fame  tafte.  We  returned  in  the  evening  to 
our  tent  at  Reah. 

On  the  twenty-fevemh  in  the  afternoon  we  fet  out  and  went  three  hours  eall  fouth 
call  by  a bad  rocky  road  to  Rouiah,  called  by  the  Franks  Old  Reah  ; after  travelling 
about  an  hour  we  palled  through  Kapharlate,  where  there  are  fome  ruins  and  old 
columns',  particularly  a fountain  covered  with  an  arch  fupported  by  four  Doric  pillars, 
with  a Greek  infeription  on  it;  we  went  through  Montef,  where  we  law  more  ruins. 

Rouiah  is  near  the  plain  that  leads  from  Marrah  to  Aleppo ; this  is  a more  magnifi* 
cent  place  than  the  others ; there  are  in  it  about  fix  or  feven  fine  palaces,  fome  of 
which  are  alinoll  entire,  and  there  are  almoll  as  many  churches : the  houfes  are  built 
round  courts  with  porticos  all  round  within,  fupporting  a gallery,  which  communicates 
with  the  rooms  above,  there  being  a door  from  it  to  every  room.  The  capitals  of  the 
pillars,  which  are  no  bad  work,  are  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders : the  churches 
feem  to  have  been  more  magnificent  than  the  houfes,  efpecially  three  or  four,  which 
are  built  with  three  naves,  the  arches  of  which  are  fupported  by  pillars,  and  the  largelt 
has  great  pillars  in  it  of  an  oblong  fquare  figure,  and  a portico  before  it ; on  one  fide 
there  is  an  open  building  with  a dome  fupported  by  columns,  which  feems  to  have  been 
a baptillery ; on  the  north  fide  of  the  church  there  is  a building  like  a fmall  antient 
temple,  with  an  angular  pediment  at  each  end ; the  corners  are  adorned  with  Corin- 
thian pilallers,  not  of  the  bed  workmanlhip ; the  whole  building  is  raifed  on  a fine 
bafement,  and  before  it  there  is  a portico,  confiding  only  of  two  pillars,  which  are  in 
the  front  between  the  fide  walls  that  fupport  the  pediment ; this  feemed  to  have  been  a 
family  chapel,  and  under  it  is  a vault  with  done  coffins,  or  graves,  cut  in  the  rock : 
there  is  another  of  the  fame  kind  near  one  of  the  palaces,  with  an  unintelligible  Greek 
inferipdon  on  the  pediment.  There  are  ruins  of  great  buildings  all  round  the  large 
church,  where  probably  many  perfons  might  live  m a fort  of  community ; and  this 
poflibly  might  be  the  fird  beginning  of  that  fort  of  retirement  in  thefe  parts,  which 
was  afterwards  introduced  and  fettled  in  public  communities  in  the  iponaflic  life : one 
of  die  churches  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  has  on  it  this  infeription : 
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There  is  one  fepulchre  here  of  a very  particular  kind ; two  arches  are  turned  at  proper 
diftances,  and  about  fix  or  feven  feet  above  the  ground  a very  large  (lone  coffin  is 
placed  on  them,  which  is  nine  feet  long,  four  feet  ten  inches  wide,  and  five  feet  ten 
inches  deep ; the  part  below,  which  is  enclofed,  has  in  it  two  graves  cut  down  in  tha 
rock.  We  lay  all  night  at  Rouiah. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  we  went  to  the  north-eall,  and  in  two  hours,  at  Elkane,  came 
into  the  high  road  from  Marrah'to  Aleppo,  where  there  is  a good  old  kanc ; it  is  about 
half  way  between  Marrah  and  Surmeen  ; we  loon  left  the  road,  and  went  to  the  north- 
eall  to  old  Aleppo,  afccndiug  the  hill  which  is  over  it,  where  there  is  a uiofque,  and 
a ffieik's  1.-. trial  place  here  wc  (laid  all  day,  and  vifucd  the  antiquities  about  the 
place. 

Old  Aleppo  is  computed  to  be  about  twelve  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Aleppo,  and  near 
two  leagues  to  the  call  of  the  high  road  ; I take  this  place  to  have  been  Chalcis,  the 
antient  capital  of  the  dlftridt  of  Chalcidene,  and  not  the  antient  Bercea,  which,  with- 
out doubt.  Hood  where  Aleppo  now  is.  Chalcis  is  placed  in  th"  Itinerary  twenty  miles’ 
from  Arra,  and  eight  from  Beroa,  though  it  is  not  fo  much ; but  the  former  agrees 
very  well  with  the  diltance  of  thefe  places  ; in  the  Tables  indeed  it  is  twenty -nine  from 
Berya,  which  may  be  a millake  for  nineteen.  The  road  in  the  Tables  from  Antioch 
to  Berya,  joias  at  Chalcis  with  the  road  of  the  Itinerary  from  Etnefa  to  Beroa ; and 
now  the  common  road  from  Hems  is  not  far  from  it,  and  the  road  of  the  Arabs  is 
clofe  by  it.  The  reafon  why  the  road  has  been  changed  is  probably  becaufe  it  might 
not  be  fo  fafe  on  account  of  robbers.  Ptolemy  places  Chalcis  twenty  minutes  fouth  of 
Bercea,  all  which  difiances  are  too  great,  it  being  but  fixteen  miles  from  this  place  to 
Aleppo,  round  by  Kan  Touman.  The  true  Arabian  name  of  this  town  was  KennalTerin, 
and  it  is  fo  called  at  this  time  ; the  Arab  writers  alfo  call  the  northern  part  of  Syria  by 
this  name,  according  to  their  divifion  of  the  country,  and  the  gate  of  Aleppo  that  goes 
out  this  way  has  the  .fame  name ; and  it  is  probable,  that  the  -Arabs  finding  Chalcis  a 
ilourilhing  city,  and  a capital  of  a divifion  of  Syria  among  the  antients,  might  make  it 
the  capital  of  the  northern  part  of  Syria,  and  call  that  dillrid  by  the  fame  name,  which 
the  natives  originally  gave  to  the  city ; the  Greeks  probably  giving  it  another  name, 
ufed  only  by  themfelves ; it  was  no  inconfiderable  city  in  the  time  of  the  antients, 
being  the  ftrong  hold  of  the  extenfive  country  called  Marfyas.  The  remains  of  it  are 
about  a mile  fouth  of  the  river  of  Aleppo,  which  is  called  the  Cai£,  and  runs  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  which  are  between  this  place  and  that  city.  The  courfe  of  this  river 
feems  formerly  to  have  been  on  a lower  ground  nearer  tne  old  city,  and  to  have  been 
carried  higher  in  order  to  water  fome  lands : as  this  place  was  called  Chalcis  ad  Belum, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  Belus  was  the  name  of  this  river,  unlefs  it  might  be  the  name  of 
the  mountains  near  it,  which  are  now  called  Sheik  Aite : there  are  fome  remains  of 
the  foundations  of  the  city  walls,  which  are  about  ten  feet  thick ; they  are  not  above 
a mile  in  circumference,  and  were  built  with  fquare  towers  at  equal  difiances.  At  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  city  is  a railed  ground,  on  which  there  are  foundations  of  an  antient 
cafile,  which  was  about  half  a mile  in  circumference,  and  they  fay,  that  there  are  three 
wells  in  it ; all  now  is  a confufed  heap  of  ruins,  except  on  the  north-eall  fide  without 
the  town,  where  on  an  advanced  ground  there  are  foundations  of  an  oblong  fquare 
building,  which  might  be  a temple.  There  is  a high  hill  to  the  weft  of  the  city,  on 
which  the  fortrefs  probably  flood,  which  was  the  great  defence  of  all  this  country ; on 
the  top  of  it  there  are  three  or  four  very  fine  large  ciilems,  like  arched  vaults,  cut  down 
in  the  rock,  with  a hole  in  the  top  to  draw  up  the  water,  and  Heps  down  to  them  on 
one  fide j there  is  likewife  a mofque  on  a mount,  which  is  the  higheft  part  of  the  hill, 
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where  I few  fome  fragments  of  Chriflian  Greek  infcriptions ; and  at  the  call  end  of  the 
mofque  are  the  foundations  of  a femicircular  building,  which  convinced  me  that  it  had 
been  a church.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  to  the  north  there  is  cut  over  the  door  of  a 
grotto  a fpread  eagle  in  relief,  which  might  be  a work  of  the  Romans,  probably  during 
the  government  of  the  Flavian  family,  who  might  be  benefeftors  to  the  city,  as  the 
name  of  it  was  changed  in  compliment  to  fome  of  them,  probably  Trajan ; for  there  is 
a medal  of  this  city,  with  Trajan’s  head  on  it,  and  this  reverie,  4>A.  XAAKIAEnN. 
■From  the  top  of  this  hill  I few  the  minaret  of  the  mofque  in  the  caflle  of  Aleppo, 
though  there  are  high  mountains  between  thefe  places.  We  fet  out  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  and  went  along  by  the  river  to  the  high  road  from  Damafcus,  and  came  to 
Kan-Touman  in  that  road,  which  is  fix  miles  from  Aleppo.  This  kane,  they  fay, 
was  built  by  Touman  Bey,  the  laft  mamaluke  fultan  of  Egypt,  but  I do  not  know 
what  authority  they  have  for  it ; there  are  fome  fmall  brafs  cannon  on  the  walls  of  the 
kane.  Paffing  over  this  hill  we  came  into  the  open  uneven  country  in  which  Aleppo 
Hands.  We  encamped  in  a garden  at  Rambuta  near  a league  from  Aleppo.  Several 
friends  came  out  to  dine  with  us,  and  in  the  evening  the  conful  fent  his  chancellor, 
dragoman,  and  chous  or  meflenger,  with  his  compliments,  and  we  all  went  together 
to  Aleppo,  paying  the  compliment  of  alighting  at  the  conful’s  houfe,  and  when  I had 
paid  my  refpedfs  to  him  I retired  to  the  houfe  of  my  friend. 

Chap.  XV.  — Of  Aleppo. 

THE  country  in  which  Aleppo  (lands  is  uneven  in  many  parts,  and  yet,  with  regard 
to  the  mountains,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a plain.  It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by 
mount  Taurus,  to  the  weft  by  mount  Amanus,  and  to  the  eaft  by  the  Euphrates, 
ftretching  away  to  the  fouth  beyond  the  valley  of  felt,  as  far  as  the  large  barren  deferts 
of  Palmyra,  and  is  partly  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  the  hills  which  we  pafTed  over.  The 
country  about  Aleppo  is  a rocky  freeftone,  and  the  foil  is  (hallow. 

Aleppo  itfelf  is  fttuated  partly  on  the  plain,  and  partly  on  two  or  three  rifmg 
grounds ; it  is  encompaflfed  with  walls  of  hewn  (lone,  which  are  thought  to  be  moflly 
of  the  mamaluke  building  ; thefe  walls  are  not  above  three  miles  in  circumference,  but 
there  are  great  fuburbs,  efpecially  to  the  north,  fo  that  the  whole  cannot  be  much  iefs 
than  five  miles  in  compais.  Aleppo  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  old  Beroea,  and 
though  there  are  very  few  marks  of  antiquity  about  it,  yet  they  are  fufficient  to  prove 
that  there  was  an  antient  town  here.  1 was  informed,  that  they  frequently  find  marble 
pillars  a confiderable  depth  in  the  earth  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  caflle,  where  the  old 
town  probably  flood.  One  of  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  town  feems  to  be  railed  by 
art  into  a high  mount,  on  which  the  caflle  of  Aleppo  Hands ; and  the  fofle  is  near 
half  a mile  in  circumference.  The  flreets  and  bazars,  or  (hops,  arc  laid  out  like  thnfe 
of  Damafcus ; it  is  efleemed  one  of  the  bell  built  cities  throughout  all  the  Turkifh 
dominions ; the  houfes  being  of  hewn  free  Hone,  and  there  are  fome  tnofques  and 
kancs  efpecially,  which  are  very  magnificent ; feveral  of  the  former  having  large  domes 
to  them.  But  the  buildings  are  not  high  in  proportion  to  the  fize,  and  the  domes  are 
raifed  fo  little  above  them,  that  they  appear  low  and  flat,  though  built  with  great 
expence. 

The  Jews  and  Chriftians  of  the  country  live  in  one  of  the  fuburbs,  and  the  Franks 
in  one  quarter  of  the  city  t the  houfes  being  all  terraced  over,  they  can  go  from  houfe 
to  houfe  on  the  top, of  them,  where  they  do  not  think  proper  to  make  up  any  fence ; 
and  when  they  do>  they  frequently  have  doors  thtough  than ; and  the  air  of  Aleppo 
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is  fo  fine  that  the  people  lie  on  the  tops  of  their  houfes  during  the  fummer  fcalon.  On 
the  north  and  weft  fide*  of  the  town,  at  fome  little  diftance,  runs  the  river  Caie,  which, 
though  a fmall  dirty  ft  ream,  yet  palling  through  the  gardens  makes  them  very  pleafant ; 
this  river  is  loft  in  a morafs  about  four  miles  to  the  raft  of  old  Aleppo.  The  gardens 
produce  a great  variety  of  fruit ; there  are  fmall  houfes  in  them,  to  which  company 
often  retire  for  fome  weeks  in  the  fummer ; and  thefe  gardens  may  be  hired  at  any 
time  for  a party  of  pleafure.  The  water  which  they  ufe  for  drinking  is  brought  about 
four  miles  from  the  north  by  an  aqueduct  on  the  ground,  and  in  fome  parts,  where 
there  are  little  hills,  the  water  runs  under  ground,  in  the  manner  as  defcribed  near 
Damafcus  j the  water  here  has  a certain  quality,  which  makes  ftrangers,  who  drink  of 
it,  break  out  in  blotches,  and  they  have  generally  three  or  four  about  their  hands  and 
arms,  which  continue  half  a year,  or  a year,  and  are  very  troublefome ; fome  have 
not  this  diforder  till  after  they  have  lived  there  many  years  ; and  it  is  obferved,  that 
the  natives  have  it  once,  and  that  it  commonly  appears  in  their  faces ; nor  is  there  any 
remedy  found  againft  it : among  the  Englilh  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Mai  of  Aleppo. 
The  Aleppines  are  reckoned  a fubtle  people,  and  the  Turks,  both  merchants  and 
others,  value  themfelves  much  on  appearing  and  being  efteemed  as  gentlemen,  under 
the  title  of  Chelebv.  The  pafha  of  the  northern  part  of  Syria  refides  here,  and  is 
called  the  pafha  of  Aleppo ; it  is  a good  palhalic,  and  the  people  fubmit  quietly  when 
their  governor  fqueezes  their  purfes ; and  their  tyranny  this  way  often  falls  very  heavily 
on  their  Chriftian  fubje&s. 

Aleppo  is  the  great  mart  for  all  Perfian  goods,  efpecially  for  raw  filks ; a large  cara- 
van comes  from  Balfora  or  Bofra,  on  the  Euphrates,  which  is  ufually  a month  on  the 
road.  This  trade  has  however  much  decayed  fince  the  Perfian  war,  on  which  the  filk 
commonly  brought  from  Afia  Minor  to  this  place  began  to  be  carried  to  Smyrna ; and 
the  bufinefs  of  filk  and  woollen  carpets,  which  were  made  in  the  north  part  of  Perfia 
towards  Tauris,  almoft  entirely  decayed ; and  the  communication  this  way  being  cut 
off,  the  demand  gradually  leffcned,  till  the  art  itfelf  was  almoft  loft.  They  fend  to 
Europe  fine  goats  hair  of  Perfia,  in  order  to  make  hats.  They  manufaflure  alfo  many 
burdets  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  of  Damafcus,  but  not  in  fo  great  perfe&ion,  and 
fend  them  all  over  Turkey,  and  to  Europe : this  place  is  alfo  famous  for  piftachio  nuts, 
of  which  they  have  great  orchards  of  a better  kind  than  thofe  that  grow  wild,  and  they 
are  fent  to  all  parts : the  import  is  chiefly  Venetian  and  Leghorn  wrought  filks,  tin, 
many  fmall  wares  from  Europe,  and  Englifh  and  French  clorhs.  The  Englifh  factory 
was  fettled  here  about  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth ; it  is  of  late  much  decayed,  which 
is  owing  to  the  perfedion  and  chrapnefs  of  the  French  manufafture,  fo  that  there  are 
not  above  fix  or  feven  Englilh  houfes  here  at  prefent.  The  Dutch  have  a conful,  and 
two  houfes,  but  their  trade  is  almoft  entirely  loft.  This  is  the  molt  famous  place  in 
Turkey  for  making  tents. 

About  half  a mile  north  of  Aleppo  there  is  ajconvent  of  Dervifes,  pleafantly  fituated  on 
a rifing  ground ; there  is  in  it  a fine  mofque  covered  with  a dome ; and  many  tall  cyprefs 
trees  growing  about  the  convent,  make  it  appear  a more  pleafant  place  at  a diftance 
than  it  really  is ; there  being  a great  want  of  verdure  in  the  country  round  about  it : 
Thefe  dervifes  are  not  of  the  dancing  fort,  but  there  is  another  community  of  them  at 
Aleppo,  who  exercife  their  devotion  that  way. 

On  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  town  are  feveral  magnificent  fepulchres  of  the  Mama- 
luke  times ; they  are  indeed  mofques,  which  the  great  perfons,  whilft  they  were  alive, 
built  to  depofit  their  bodies  in : the  buildings  generally  confift  of  a portico  built  on 
three  Tides  of  a court  with  pillars,  in  a very  coftly  and  magnificent  manner,  with  a 
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grand  gateway  in  from ; oppofite  to  this  is  the  mofque,  which  is  generally  covered 
with  a dome ; and  the  mirab  or  niche,  that  directs  them  which  way  to  pray,  is  very 
often  made  of  the  fineft  marbles,  Comet  hing  in  the  manner  of  mofaic  work.  In  one  of 
the  burial  places,  to  the  eaft  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  they  fay  the  body  of  Campfon 
Gaur  is  depofited,  who  was  fuccecded  as  fulran  of  Egypt  by  Touman  Bey,  the  I aft 
prince  of  the  Mamaluke  fuccellion ; he  was  defeated  and  killed  /tear  this  place  in  a 
battle  with  fultan  Selim.  About  a league  alfo  eaft  of  Aleppo,  a remarkable  battle  was 
fought  between  Tamerlane  and  the  fultan  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  former,  according  to 
bis  ufual  fuccefs,  vanquilhed  his  enemy. 

The  Armenians,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Maronites,  have  each  a church  in  Aleppo, 
which  are  all  in  the  fame  quarter  of  the  town.  The  Armenians  and  Greeks  have  a 
bilhop  in  this  city ; the  latter,  excepting  about  a hundred  families,  are  of  the  Roman 
Greek  church. 

The  JewiJh  fynagogue  feems  to  have  been  an  old  church,  and  forne  part  of  the  walls 
of  it  are  remains  of  an  antient  building  that  was  adorned  with  very  good  Corinthian 
pilafters,  and  probably  was  built  when  Chriftianity  was  firft  eftablifhed  by  the  temporal 
power.  There  is  a mofque  with  Corinthian  pillars  in  it  of  a Gothic  tafte,  which,  they 
fay,  was  a church ; and  adjoining  to  it  are  remains  of  a portico  or  cloifter  in  a better 
ftyle ; it  is  near  the  great  mofque,  which,  they  fay,  was  the  cathedral  church,  and  is 
built  round  a very  large  court ; fo  that  probably  the  other  was  fome  building  belong- 
ing to  it. 

I law  in  Aleppo  a bronze  ftatue  of  Minerva,  about  two  feet  and  a half  high,  but  the 
bead  has  been  broken  off. 

The  Englilh  pafs  their  time  here  very  agreeably;  and  in  the  excurfior.s  which  they 
make  for  pleafure  they  are  commonly  refpccted  by  the  Arabs,  Curdeens,  and  l’urco- 
men,  there  being  very  few  inftanccs  of  their  having  been  plundered  by  them.  They 
live  very  fociably  with  one  another,  and  pafs  two  or  three  days  in  the  week  either  in  the 
gardens,  or  under  a tent  in  the  country,  or  elfe  amufe  themfelves  in  the  feafon  with 
country  diverftons. 

I had  a very  good  profpeft  of  going  from  Aleppo  to  Palmyra : having  mentioned  to 
the  conful  the  defire  1 had  to  make  this  journey,  he  told  me,  that  it  was  a very  fortu- 
nate time  for  me;  the  fheik,  or,  as  the  Europeans  call  him,  the  king  of  Palmyra, 
being  at  Aleppo,  and  that  he  had  a very  good  intereft  in  him ; he  was  accordingly 
applied  to,  and  laid,  that  if  I would  ftay  fome  time  till  the  heat  of  the  feafon  was  over, 
he  would  take  care  that  I fliould  fee  every  thing  without  the  leaft  danger.  It  is  pro- 
bable he  forefaw  what  was  coming  upon  him ; for  foon  afterwards  1 heard  that  he  had 
been  fupplanted  by  another  governor. 

Chap.  XVI.  — Of  Antab  ; and  of  Romkala , on  the  Euphrates. 

I SET  out  on  the  fourteenth  of  Auguft  northward  for  Antab,  and  went  about  a 
league  by  the  aqueduS,  in  order  to  join  the  caravan  at  Ilafan,  where  we  lay  all 
night  On  the  fifteenth  we  fet  forward,  and  foon  came  to  the  fountain  that  fupplies 
the  aqueduft,  which  rifes  in  a round  bafin  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter ; the  waters  are 
raifed  by  a wall  built  round  it : there  is  another  ftream  that  rifes  further  off,  and  here 
unites  with  this  ; in  about  an  hour  and  a quarter  we  pafled  by  llaflan-pacha.  Having 
travelled  above  two  hours  further,  I faw  Arface  at  about  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  to 
the  weft,  in  the  way  from  Aleppo  to  Corus.  Arface  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  Minniza 
©f  the  Itinerary,  twenty-two  miles  from  Bercea,  and  twenty  from  Cyrrhus.  KhiHis  is 
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another  conftderable  town  this  way  which  I did  not  fee ; it  is  computed  to  be  thirty- fix 
mites  north  of  Aleppo,  and  about  as  many  fouth  weft  of  Antab  ; it  is  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Taurus,  and  is  now  a noted  mart  for  cottons.  At  the  diftance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
from  it,  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  north  weft,  there  arc  three  or  four  paffes 
defended  by  caftles,  conje&ured,  from  the  architefture,  to  have  been  built  about  the 
time  of  Julunian,  probably  to  keep  the  robbers  of  the  mountains  in  order.  A few 
years  ago  the  pone  made  a pafha  of  Khiliis,  in  order  to  reftrain  the  Curdeens,  who 
entirely  defeated  him  ; and  it  is  now  under  the  ufual  government  of  an  aga ; there  are 
no  remains  of  antiquity  about  it,  but  as  they  find  feveral  medals  there,  it  is  probable, 
that  it  was  an  antient  town,  and  it  might  be  Chanuma  in  the  Tables,  though  it  may  be 
objected  that  the  Tables  make  it  twenty  miles  from  Cyrrho,  whereas  the  place  now 
called  'Corns,  fuppofed  to  be  the  antient  Cyrrhus,  is  but  ten  miles  weft  and  by  north 
from  Khiliis.  The  Itinerary  makes  Cyrrho  forty-four  miles  from  Bercea,  and  places 
Minniza  between  them,  twenty  miles  from  the  latter,  which  confirms  the  opinion 
that  it  was  at  Arface.  Cyrrhus  was  the  antient  capital  of  the  country  called  from  it 
Cyrrhettica.  Corus  is  computed  to  be  about  thirty-fix  miles  north  north  weft  of 
Alep]x) ; the  rivers  Sabon  and  Ephreen  run  near  the  town  *.  There  are  confiderable' 
remains  of  the  antient  city.  About  a league  further  we  parted  through  Ahtareen 
where  there  is  an  old  kane : the  inhabitants  had  left  the  place  on  account  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Curdeens;  feme  of  them  being  gone  to  Aleppo,  .and  others  to  Kiilis;  there  is 
a little  hill  to  the  north  of  the  town,  round  which  there  is  a wall  of  large  rough 
ftones,  which  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and,  without  doubt,  fenced  as  a fortrefs  ; and  1 faw 
fuch  hills  near  many  of  the  villages,  on  which  they  doubtlefs  fortified  themfelve* 
againft  the  incurfions  of  robbers.  In  about  an  hour  and  a half  we  came  to  Zelehef, 
which  is  computed  to  be  eight  hours  from  Aleppo,  ten  from  Antab,  and  three  from 
Kiilis,  which  is  under  the  hills  to  the  north  weft.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  I got 
into  a houfe ; for  they  apprehended  that  we  were  foldiers,  whom  they  expected  there, 
to  levy  fome  taxes  on  them  ; but  when  they  were  undeceived,  I was  lodged  with  the 
chief  man  in  the  village. 

On  the  fixteenth  we  went  forward,  travelling  through  the  fame  fort  of  defert  coun- 
try, as  it  chiefly  appeared  to  be  in  the  way  from  Aleppo,  though  as  the  harveft  was 
part,  and  they  probably  pull  up  the  com  by  the  roots,  the  country  might  appear  worfe 
than  it  really  is ; but  there  were  very  few  trees  to  be  feen  in  all  this  road.  After  three 
hours  we  entered  in  between  low  hills,  and  went  an  hour  through  a fine  narrow  valley 
of  -a  good  foil,  and  then  going  over  the  hilts,  we  came  into  the  plain  of  Sejour, 
through  which  there  runs  a river  of  the  fame  name  to  the  eaft ; the  village  of  Sejour 
is  beyond  this  dream  at  the  foot  of  a little  IriH.  We  parted  over  three  channels  cut 
from  thisftream,  in  order  to  carry  the  water  into  the  river  of  Aleppo,  over  which  we 
parted  about  a mile  further  ; it  is  here  a larger  river  than  it  is  at  Aleppo,  many  dreams 
being  carried  out  of  it  below  to  water  the  country ; as  I was  informed  it  rifcs  about  two 
hours  fouth  raft  of  Antnb ; fome  Englilh  gentlemen  went  to  the  place  which  is  called 
Hajar-Yadercen  or  Gadjeia,  where  they  law  the  rife  of  it  from  about  forty  fprings 
near  one  another ; another  rivulet  runs  above  it,  which,  they  fuppofed,  was  the  Se- 
jour : there  was  an  opinion  in  Golius's  rime  that  thefe  fprings  came  front  the  Eu- 

* The  Fpbrfen,  or  Afrio,  I imagine,  fell  into  the  lake  of  Anlioch,  dinning  under  the  bridge  died 
Mom  Pallia;  bat  a gentleman,  who  hat  often  travelled  thofe  roads,  fays,  it  fall,  into  a lake  near  Herein 
to  the  eaft  of  that  lake.  It  may  be  conjeCtwed,  that  this  avia  the  Eabotaa  of  Strabo  : I do  mat  certainly 
iii!:.  whether  the  Sabon  runs  into  the  Ephreen  or  not,  though  it  is  reprelcnted  fo|  if  it  falls  into 
the  lake  of  Antioch,  it  ti  probable  that  it  runt  under  the  bridge  called  Morat-I’aflia. 
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phrates.  We  went  over  fome  low  hills  in  the  plain  called  Zaal-houn,  and  paffed  a 
river  of  that  name,  wiiich  rifes  about  an  hour  to  the  weft,  and  runs  eaftward ; wo 
came  to  the  village  of' Zaal-houn,  where  we  flayed  all  night,  and  on  the  feventeenth 
proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  after  travelling  an  hour,  we  went  up  the  hills  by  a 
gentle  afcent,  and  piled  over  two  ftreams : in  about  an  hour  we  defcended  the  hills, 
palled  a lkirt  of  the  valley,  and  left  the  village  of  Murravan  on  the  right ; near  which 
is  Orrour,  a village  of  Armenians,  who  have  a church  there  ; we  afcended  the  hill, 
and  came  down  on  Antab.  The  Arabic  language  is  fpoke  very  little  north  of  Aleppo : 
about  half  way  between  that  place  and  Antab  we  came  to  a village  that  talked  Arabic, 
andfoon  after  to  another  that  fpoke  Turkifh  ; but  molt  of  them  underftand  both  lan- 
guages, I had  a letter  to  an  Armenian  merchant  at  Antab,  who  came  to  fee  me, 
lhewed  ,me  every  thing  about  the  town,  and  entertained  me  that  evening  in  a very  ele- 
gant manner  at  his  houfe. 

Antab  is -thought  to  be  theantient  Antiochia  ad  Taurum  in  Comagena,  which  was 
eredled  into  a fiuall  kingdom-  by  the  Romans,  when  they  made  the  reft  of  Syria  a pro- 
vince. This  town  is  fituated  on  two  hills,  and  the  valley  between  them,  and  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference ; the  fmall  river  Sejour  runs  by  the  town,  and  is  conveyed 
to  the  higher  parts  of  it  by  aqueduds  carried  round  the  hills,  which  branch  out  from 
the  river  above  the  town  ; there  are  many  fine  fprings  that  rife  about  this  place.  The 
air  of  Antab  is  elleemed  to  be  very  good ; the  people  live  moftly  on  the  hills,  and  have 
their  fhops  in  the  valley ; which  being  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  having  fiat 
roofs,  one  infenfibly  defeends  upon  them,  and  on  the  covered  ftreets  which  are  between 
them  ; fo  that  it  furprifes  any  one  when  he  imagines  that  he  is  walking  on  the  ground, 
to  look  down  through  holes,  which  give  light  to  the  ftreets,  and  fee  people  walking 
below. 

There  is  a ftrong  old  caftle  on  a round  hill,  with  a deep  foffe  about  it  cut  out  of 
the  rock  ; it  is  in  one  refpeef  different  from  all  thefe  kind  of  caftles  1 have  feen  ; for 
within  the  foffe  there  is  a covered  way,  the  bottom  of  which  is  about  the  fame  height 
with  the  ground  on  the  outlide  of  the  foffe  ; great  part  of  it  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  the 
reft  being  built  and  arched  with  hewn  (tone  ; from  this  covered  way  the  hill  is  cafed 
all  the  way  up  with  hewn  ftone,  as  deferibed  at  Hems.  They  have  here  a confiderable 
manufacture  of  coarfe  (lamped  callicoes.  The  Chriftians  are  all  of  the  Armenian 
communion,  as  they  are  every  where  to  the  north  of  Aleppo  ; they  have  a church 
here,  and  fpeak  Turkilh,  as  they  do  in  almoft  all  the  villages  between  Aleppo  and 
Antab  ; and  from  this  place  northward  the  Arabic  language  is  not  Ipoken.  As  they 
find  many  medals  here  it  is  a proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  city  ; they  are  chiefly  of 
the  Syrian  kings,  and  fome  alfo  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia;  this  town  is  in  the  high 
road.to  Ezroun  or  Erzeron,  which  is  towards  the  rile  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  ten  days  journey.  It  is  fuppofed  that  Erzeron  is  the  old  Theodofiopolis,  and 
that  it  changed  its  name,  when  the  people  of  Artae  near  it  retired  to  that  place, 
after  their  town  was  deftroyed.  At  a place  called  Serpent,  among  the  Mountains, 
about  fix  hours  to  the  north,  they  find  a fort  of  marble,  that  has  been  thought  to 
refemble  porphyry  ; 1 procured  a piece  of  it ; it  is  a marble  of  a very  pale  red  colour, 
with  fome  fmall  fpots  in  it  of  white,  and  a deeper  red,  and  of  a pale  yelktw. 

On  the  feventeenth,  about  two  hours  before  midnight,  I fet  out  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates, in  company  with  two  Turks,  who  were  going  that  way,  there  being  fome 
danger  in  the  road  ; we  paffed  the  river  Sejour,  travelled  an  hour  between  the  hills, 
and  as  long  through  a plain ; we  afterwards  afcended  for  about  two  hours  between 
the  hills,  and  defended  into  a napow  valley,  in  which  we  were  under  fome  apprehen- 
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fions,  as  it  had  dually  been  a harbour  for  rogues.  In  about  an  hour  we  came  to  the 
village  of  Aril,  by  which  there  runs  a ftream  of  the  fame  name ; we  came  to  another 
valley,  pafled  by  Carrat,  and  having  gone  about  an  hour  and  a half  further,  came  to 
Hyam,  where  wc  repofed  in  a grove  near  a fpring,  until  about  four  in  the  evening  ; 
this  place  is  famous  for  a large  fort  of  imperial  pears  called  the  Hyam  pears.  We 
afcended  a deep  hill,  and  having  travelled  on  the  top  of  the  rocky  mountains  for  about 
two  hours,  defcended  into  a valley;  on  the  further,  fide  of  it  is  a village,  which  is 
moftly  under  ground,  called  The  Village  of  Piftachio  Nuts,  becaufe  piltachio  trees 
grow  wild  about  it ; we  palled  over  mountains,  and  came  into  another  valley,  and  going 
up  the  hills  again  arrived  at  Jobar,  where  we  (laid  all  night ; and  as  there  wasaTurkilh 
man  and  woman  of  this  village  in  our  company,  we  were  received  with  much  civility ; 
and  after  fupper,  the  whole  village  came  and  fat  round  the  carpet,  and  one  of  them 
played  on  a tambour,  and  fung  a Curdeen  fong. 

On  the  nineteenth  we  travelled  half  an  hour  on  the  hill,  and  defcended  into  a deep 
vale,  in  which  the  river  Simeren  runs ; from  this  vale  we  afcended  up  to  Romkala, 
which  is  about  twelve  leagues  to  the  eaft  north  eaft  of  Antab.  This  road  is  moftly 
over  mountains,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus. 

Romkala  [The  Greek  caflle]  is  fituated  on  the  Euphrates ; the  river  Simeren,  which 
comes  from  the  weft,  and  falls  into  the  Euphrates  at  this  place,  feems  to  be  the  river 
Singas,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  runs  into  the  Euphrates  in  the  fame  degree  of 
latitude,  in  which  Andochia  ad  Taurum  is  fituated,  though  indeed  this  place  is  more 
to  the  north  than  that  city.  Ptolemy  fays,  that  the  river  Singas  rifes  at  the  mountain  of 
Pieria ; I was  informed  that  this  river  rifes  about  two  hours  from  Antab,  and  it  is 
probable  Singa  was  at  the  rife  of  it.  If  this  was  the  Singas,  Samofata,  the  capital  of 
Comagena,  was  fixteen  minutes  north  of  it,  according  to  Ptolemy ; but  I could  find 
no  account  of  any  ruins  of  that  place,  which  is  find  to  be  forty  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
the  catarafls  of  the  Euphrates,  where  it  paffes  mount  Taurus ; I could  get  no  account 
of  thefe  cataracts ; they  are  probably  only  fome  fmall  falls  of  water,  occafioned  by 
rocks  that  crofs  the  bed  of  the  river.  Samofata  is  famous  for  having  given  birth  to 
Lucian,  and  Paulas  Samolatenus,  the  heredcal  biihop  of  Antioch ; it  was  alfo  the 
fladon  of  the  feventh  Roman  legion.  If  the  river  at  Romkala  was  the  Singas,  Zeugma, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  was  twenty  minute*  fouth  of  it,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  fituation  of  that  place.  For  after  I had  left  Beer,  I enquired  if  there  was  any  place 
on  the  Euphrates  of  that  name ; and  I was  informed,  that  about  twelve  miles  above 
Beer  there  was  a place  called  Zima ; and  afking  if  there  were  any  figns  of  a bridge 
there,  I was  affured,  that,  when  the  water  is  low,  they  fee  on  each  fide  of  the  river, 
the  ruins  of  a pier,  which  may  pofiibly  be  the  remains  of  this  bridge.  It  is  probable, 
that  there  was  no  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Singas,  becaufe  Ptolemy  mentions 
none  on  the  Euphrates  in  the  fame  latitude,  but  puts  down  Urima  as  ten  miles  to  the 
north,  and  Arudis  as  five  miles  fouth. 

The  caftle  of  Romkala,  though  much  ruined,  is  worthy  of  the  curiofity  of  a travel- 
ler; it  was  probably  the  work  of  the  Greek  emperors,  from  whom  it  may  have  received 
its  name.  This  caftle  was  probably  in  the  country  called  Cyrrheftica,  becaufe  Urima, 
ten  miles  north  of  it,  was  in  that  part  of  Syria  ; that  is,  on  a fuppofidon  that  tile  river 
which  falls  into  the  Euphrates  here,  was  tfie  river  Singas.  The  caftle  is  fituated  at 
the  north  end  of  a chain  of  mountains  over  the  river;  the  mountain  here  is  narrow, 
and  the  part  on  which  the  caftle  (lands  is  feparated  from  the  mountains  to  the  fouth, 
by  a very  extraordinary  deep  fofie  cut  in  the  rock ; it  is  laid,  there  was  a defign  to 
have  funk  it  fo  low,  that  part  of  the  river  Simeren  Ihould  have  run  that  way,  and  made 
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the  place  an  ifland,  which  feems  not  to  be  fo  difficult  as  what  has  been  already 
done.  The  afcent  is  on  the  weft  fide,  where  there  are  four  terraces  cut  in  the  rock 
one  over  another,  with  a gateway  to  each  of  them,  fome  of  which  are  double,  many 
of  them  are  entirely  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  others  only  in  part ; the  terraces  are 
made  with  a gentle  afcent,  and  fteps  from  one  terrace  to  another  there  is  alfo  a great 
afcent  within  the  caftle  walls.  There  are  two  churches  in  the  caftle ; the  lower  one 
feems  to  be  the  more  antient,  and  confifts  of  three  naves ; the  weft  end  of  the  middle 
nave  is  adorned  w-ith  an  angular  pediment,  and  the  fide  ones  with  a half  pediment, 
which  from  this  appears  to  be  the  ftyle  of  the  Greeks  ; and  it  may  be  fuppofed  that 
Palladio  borrowed  this  kind  of  archite&ure  from  them.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  there 
are  fome  very  magnificent  old  buildings,  and  a finall  church  in  a Gothic  tafte,  though 
very  grand.  This  church  on  fome  certain  days  is  much  refortetl  to  by  the  neighbour- 
ing Chriftians,  and  is  called  Der  Nafite,  from  which  one  would  imagine,  that  there 
was  antiently  a convent  here.  This  church  is  almoft  a fquare  ; and  there  are  two 
chapels  on  each  fide  of  the  high"  altar ; the  afcent  to  the  church  is  by  a flight  of  eight 
fteps  on  each  fide  to  a landing  place ; at  the  bottom  of  thefe  Sights,  there  are  two  great 
oftagon  pillars  with  Gothic  capitals.  1 

Another  curiofity  in  this  caftle,  is  a very  large  well,  which  is  now  partly  filled  up  ; 
they  fay,  that  the  bottom  of  it  was  on  a level  with  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates,from  which 
it  was  fupplied ; and  when  the  river  is  low,  they  fee  fome  ftone  work  of  the  canal 
that  conveyed  the  water  to  it,  and  there  are  private  paflages  down  to  the  river.  The 
rock  to  the  north  eaft  and  fouth  is  cut  down  perpendicular,  and  the  wall  is  built  on  it. 
The  whole  caftle,  which  is  about  half  a mile  in  compafs,  is  entirely  built  of 
hewn  ftone  rufticated.  This  caftle  has  beat  made  ufe  of  by  the  Turks  as  a place  of 
banifhment  for  great  men  in  difgrace  5 and  when  I was  there,  it  was  the  hard  fate  of 
lonam  Cogia  to  be  confined  in  it,  who  had  been  captain  baiha  or  high  admiral  of  the 
grand  fignor’s  forces,  and  was  an  old  experienced  officer  of  great  abilities. 

The  Euphrates,  called  by  the  Turks  Morad,  and  by  the  Arabs  Fara,  is  here  con- 
fined between  hills,  and  is  not  above  a furlong  broad  in  this  place ; this  river  riles 
much  after  rains,  and  fometimes  even  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  perpendicular  : there 
are  high  clifts  on  each  fide,  from  which  there  is  a defeent  to  the  river  by  fandy  banks. 
The  water  is  of  a pale  green  colour,  and  the  bed  of  a fpangling  fand.  Tfie  ferry  boats  1 
here  are  very  deep : the  Item  of  them  is  broad,  and  being  left  open  for  the  cattle  to  go 
in,  appear  like  a common  boat  with  one  end  cut  off. 


Chap.  XVII.  — Of  Mefopotamia  in  general ; of  Ourfa,  the  antient  Edejfx  ; and  if 

Beer. 

WE  crofted  the  Euphrates  at  Romkala  into  Mefopotamia  on  the  nineteenth.  This 
country  had  the  fame  name  among  the  Hebrews  as  Sy  ria,  being  called  Aram,  and  alfo 
Padan  Aram,  though  fometimes  it  is  more  plainly  diftinguifhed  from  Syria  by  being 
called  Aram  Naharaim,  or  Aram  of  the  rivers  *. 

From  the  Euphrates  we  afeended  the  hills  through  plantations  of  piftachio  nuts,  and 
travelling  about  an  hour  and  a half  in  a ftony  road,  came  to  an  Armenian  village  called 
Gibeen,  where  there  is  a very  antient  church  well  built  of  hewn  ftone ; there  is  alfo  an 
enclofurc  of  high  walls  to  the  fouth  of  it,  where  there  feem  to  have  been  lodgings  for 
monks,  for  they  have  a tradition  that  it  was  a monallery  j and  without  the  village 
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there  are  ruin*  of  another  church  near  a large  cemetery,  where  the  graves  are 
cut  into  the  rock,  and  have  (lone  covers  over  them.  There  are  a great  number  of 
vineyards  near  the  village,  which  bear  excellent  grapes.  The  priefts  here  were  very 
civil  to  us,  and  I hired  a Chriftian  that  belonged  to  the  church  to  go  with  us  to 
Ourfa  : We  went  about  an  hour  to  a fmall  village  called  Arra,  where  a great  Turk 
was  building  a large  houfe  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  church  and  convent.  We 
went  on  about  two  nours,  and  came  to  a fummer  village,  of  country  people,  whofe 
huts  were  made  of  loofe  ftoncs  covered  with  reeds  and  boughs ; their  winter  village 
being  on  the  fide  of  a hill  at  fome  diftance,  confiding  of  very  low  houfes.  They 
chule  thefe  places  for  the  convenience  of  bang  with  their  cattle,  and  that  they  may  be 
more  out  of  the  high  road.  At  firlt  they  were  afraid  left  we  were  people  belonging 
to  the  palha,  who  had  lately  taken  away  two  men  by  force  out  of  their  village  to  fend 
them  to  the  war ; but  when  they  knew  who  we  were,  they  were  very  well  fattsfied ; and 
I lay  on  my  carpet  near  one  of  their  houfes. 

On  the  twentieth  we  came  in  an  hour  to  a village  called  Negrout,  where  there  is  an 
old  well  built  church  ; in  an  hour  more  we  palled  by  Kifelbourgd,  and  defeending  into 
a narrow  valley,  came  in  an  hour  to  Bebe-bourg,  where  I faw  the  ruins  of  a church, 
and  a little  further  thofe  of  another,  and  beyond  this  fome  ruins  on  a hill ; wc  travelled 
an  hour  and  came  to  Goloulha,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  to  Dagouly,  and  afterwards 
to  Zoumey  at  the  fame  diftance,  and  going  half  a league  further  we  came  to  an  en- 
campment of  Rufhowins,  a fort  of  herdfmen  ; thefe  were  Curdeens.  Here  we  (laid 
part  of  the  day  near  one  of  their  tents.  We  went  about  four  hours  along  a plain, 
palTing  near  fcveral  villages  ; we  afeended  a hill,  and  in  half  an  hour  came  to  fome 
confiderable  ruins  on  a hill  to  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  is  a ruined  church. 
Travelling  an  hour  further  we  came  to  another  ruined  place  called  Rulik,  where  there 
were  two  houfes,  one  of  which  feemed  to  be  built  on  a fepulchre,  with  an  arched  en- 
trance, and  near  them  is  a church  almoft  entire.  Here  fome  Curdeen  Rufhowins  were 
taking  care  of  their  com,  and  one  of  them  fhewed  us  the  way  to  the  irtents,  which  were 
near  a mile  further,  and  very  numerous ; we  were  well  received  by  them,  and  they 
brought  us  a fort  of  grout  and  four  milk.  ■ They  performed  fome  ceremonies  of  beat- 
ing pans,  and  praying,  which  they  told  me  was  on  account  of  fome  change  of  the  moon  : 

I iay  near  fome  of  their  tents. 

On  the  twenty-firft  we  fet  out,  and  after  travelling  fome  time  we  came  to  the  head 
of  a rivulet  called  Burac  ; we  went  along  a vale,  and  came  to  a caufeway  about  ten 
feet  high,  made  with  hewn  ftone,  which  feemed  to  be  an  antient  work ; beyond  it 
there  is  a wide  arch  turned  over  the  rivulet,  which  ferves  both  for  a bridge  and  aqueduft 
to  convey  the  water  to  Ourfa.  This  bridge  is  very  near  the  city  walls,  and  there  are 
two  more  of  the  fame  kind  further  to  the  north,  which  convey  the  water  to  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town. 

We  arrived  at  Ourfa,  where  I was  recommended  to  a Turk,  and  alfo  to  a Chriftian, 
who  was  fecretary  to  the  palha ; he  prelfed  me  to  go  home  with  him,  where  I was 
handfomely  entertained  on  the  terrace  of  his  houfe,  and  took  up  my  lodging 
with  him. 

This  place  is  called  Ourfa,  by  the  Arabs,  but  the  Turk*  give  it  the  name  of  Roiha 
or  Rouha.  It  is  generally  agreed  to  be  the  antient  city  of  Edefia  ; and  many  learned 
men,  and  the  Jews  universally  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  The  latter 
• fay,  that  this  place  is  called,  in  feripture  Ourcafdin,  that  is,  the  fire  of  C.haldxa,  out  of 
which,  they  fay  God  brought  Abraham ; and  on  this  account  the  Talmudilts  affirm, 
that  Abraham  was  here  calt  into  the  fire,  and  was  miraculoufly  delivered.  This  place 
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&ems  to  have  retained  its  antient  name,  as  many  others  have  done  ; Edeffa  being  the 
name  given  it  by  the  Greeks:  however,the  name  of  this  city  feems  to  have  been  changed 
in  honour  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  of  the  name  of  Antiochus,  and  to  have  been  called 
Antiochia.  The  famous  fountain  Callirrhoe  being  here,  this  city  was  didinguifhed  from 
others  by  the  name  of  Antiochia  ad  Callirrhoen,  and  there  are  medals  which  were 
ftruck  with  this  name, though,  if  it  had  not  been  explained  by  Pliny  #,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  have  known  what  place  was  meant.  This  city  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Caracalla. 

Ourfa  is  built  on  part  of  two  hills,  and  in  the  valley  between  them,  at  the  fouth 
well  corner  of  a fine  plain,  which  appears  more  beautiful,  becaufe  all  the  other  parts 
about  it  are  rocky.  Or  mountainous ; the  town  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
encompaffed  with  antient  walls,  defended  by  fquare  towers.  On  the  north  ftde  there 
is  a very  deep  foflee,  which  feems  to  be  the  bed  of  a winter  torrent  coming  from  the 
well ; on  the  call  this  foflee  is  not  fo  deep,  there  being  much  morafly  gTound  on  that 
fide : the  hill  on  which  the  calUe  (lands  is  to  the  fouth  : fome  parts  of  the  towm  are 
tolerably  well-built,  though  it  is  not  well  laid  out.  The  great  beauty  of  it  confills  in 
lome  fine  fprings  that  rife  very  plentifully  between  two  hills,  and  at  the  very  walls  of 
the  city : one  is  confined  fo  as  to  form  a line  oblong  fquare  bafon  of  water,  is  very 
clear,  and  full  of  filh,  which  fwim  about  in  (heals,  the  Mahometans  not  permitting  any 
of  them  to  be  caught.  There  is  a walk  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  and  on  the  north  a 
very  beautiful  mofque,  and  an  open  colonade  between  the  court  that  belongs  to  it,  and 
the  water  ; they  have  fome  (lory,  that  Abraham  came  here  after  he  would  have  facri- 
ficed  his  fon,  and  the  fpring  rofe  on  his  coming  to  this  place  : one  part  of  the  mofque 
is  elteemed  very  holy,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  Chrillian  to  obtain 
leave  to  go  into  it.  At  a fmall  didance  fouth  of  this,  there  is  an  irregular  bafon  of 
water  full  of  filh  likewrife ; from  each  of  them  a ftream  runs  eadward  through  the  city, 
and  ferves  for  common  ufes,  and  to  water  their  gardens ; thefe  waters  are  very  foul 
when  they  have  palled  the  city.  Thefe  waters  are  now  called  Ariklan,  and  mud  be 
the  famous  Callirrhoe  of  the  antients ; and  probably  may  be  the  river  Scirto,  mentioned 
by  an  author  f.'of  later  date,  as  walhing  the  walls  of  the  town. 

The  callle  is  fituated  on  the  louth  fide  of  the  city,  at  the  begnning  of  a chain  of 
hills  which  run  fouthward : the  afeent  is  very  deep,  and  there  is  a deep  foflee  cut  into 
the  rock  on  three  fides  of  it ; the  cadle  is  about  half  a mile  in  circumference,  but  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  it,  except  two  very  lofty  Corinthian  pillars  with  their  bafes, 
the  capitals  of  which  are  fine  ; the  columns  confifl  of  twenty-fix  dones,  each  about 
one  foot  fix  inches  thick ; they  are  probably  the  remains  of  a portico  belonging  to 
fome  large  temple.  There  is  a tradition  that  the  throne  of  Nimrod  dood  on  thefe 
pillars  ; it  is  certain,  however,  that  Tamerlane  erecled  fome  trophies  on  them.  Front 
this  cadlc  there  is  a very  delightful  profpecl  of  the  city,  the  water,  the  gardens,  and 
the  fine  plain  to  the  north,  which  make  it  in  every  refpeft  a very  charming  place. 
Towards  the  ead  end  of  the  city  I faw  fome  Corinthian  pillars  danding  which  might 
belong  to  a temple : to  the  fouth  of  the  cadlc  the  hills  are  higher.  There  arc  a great 
number  of  fepulchral  grots  cut  in  them  for  a confiderable  way,  which  are  a proof  that 
this  was  a very  populous  city  in  antient  times.  Some  ecclcfiadical  hidorians  mention, 
that  Abgarus,  king  of  Eddfa,  fent  a letter  to  our  Saviour  ; and  there  is  a ddem  near 
the  town,  concerning  which  they  have  a confufed  dory,  that  the  mefienger  who  was 

* Arabia  fupmdiAa  hahet  oppida,  Edcflam,  qux  quondam  Antiochia  diccbatur,  Callirrhoen  a foate 
nominatamt  Carraa  clade  Crafli  nobilea.  Plin.  Nat.  lib.  ».  31. 

t Procopiua,  ii.  7. 
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returning  with  an  anfwer  from  our  Saviour,  being  attacked  by  rogue*,  dropped  the 
letter  into  this  cittern  ; and,  they  fay,  the  waters  of  it  fince  that  time  have  had  an  extra- 
ordinary virtue,  efpecially  in  all  foul  and  fcrophulous  diforders ; but  the  truth  of  this 
whole  ftory  has  been  much  queftioned.  There  are  feveral  medals  found  here  of  the  kings 
of  Edeffa,  of  the  name  of  Abgarus,  whole  crown  or  tiara,  is  of  a very  particular 
form. 

This  place  is  the  refidence  of  a paiha,  who  not  only  commands  tlte  greateft  part,  if 
not  all  Mefopotamia,  but  aifo  a confiderable  trad  of  country  to  the  weft  of  it  as  far 
as  Antab : there  is  a great  trade  in  this  place,  as  it  is  the  only  town  in  all  thefe  parts 
for  a confiderable  diftance,  and  as  it  is  the  great  thoroughfare  into  Perfia.  They  pre- 
pare Turkey  leather  here,  efpecially  the  yellow  fort,  for  which  they  were  formerly 
famous.  There  are  a'  confiderable  number  of  Armenian  Chriftians  in  the  city  who 
have  two  churches,  one  large  one  in  the  city,  the  other  at  fome  diftance  from  if ; in 
the  latter  die)’  (hewed  me  the  tomb  of  a great  faint,  whom  the)’  call  Ibrahim.  As 
Ephraim  Syrus  was  a deacon  of  EdetTa,  it  may  be  concluded  that  is  the  tomb  of  that . 
father  of  the  church. 

Ourfa  ts  about  three  days  journey  from  Diarbeck,  which  is  fituate  on  the  Tigris,  and 
probably  is  Dorbeta  of  Ptolemy,  mentioned  as  the  moil  northern  place  on  the  Tigris, 
and  thirty  minutes  north  of  Edeifa  ; it  g;ves  the  name  of  the  Diarbeckier  to  all  this 
country;  the  Tigris  is  navigable  from  Diarbeck  t > Mouful,  faid  to  be  the  antient  Nineveh; 
from  that  city  to  Bagdat  they  carry  on  the  navigation  with  floats  of  timber  tied  together 
on  Ikins  of  (heep  and  goats  filled  with  wind  ; the  goods  which  they  carry  are  moftly 
hemp,  foap,  coarfe  callkoes,  which  they  weave  and  print  there,  and  Turkey  leather, 
efpecially  the  yellow  fort,  which  diey  make  in  great  perfection.  The  Capuchins  have 
a fmall  convent  at  Diarbeck ; there  are  a gTeat  number  of  Armenians  in  that  town,  who 
call  the  place  Kcramit. 

The  Tables  place  Carrtc  twenty-fix  miles  from  Edefl'a,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the 
town  now  called  Harran  or  Keren.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  the  entire  defeat  of 
Craffus  and  the  Roman  army,  by  Surena  the  Parthian  general  *.  The  Jews  fay,  that 
this  Harran  is  Haran  of  the  holy  feripture  t,  to  which  Terah  the  father  of  Abraham 
went  up  with  his  family  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  died  there  J.  St.  Jerom  alfo  is 
of  the  lame  opinion,  and  many  other  authors  of  great  credit ; and  the  prefent  name  feems 
to  confirm  it 

On  the  twenty-fecond  of  Auguft  we  fet  out  to  the  fouth  weft,  and  travelled  through 
a country  very  thinly  inhabited  : we  went  half  an  hour  in  a fine  paved  road  on  the 
fide  of  a hill  over  a narrow  valley,  and  travelling  along  vales  and  over  hills  for  about 
five  hours,  we  palled  by  fome  cottages  where  they  were  fanning  their  corn  ; we  then 
entered  a narrow  vale  between  the  hills,  and  came  into  a plain,  in  which  we  dined  near 
a welt : we  went  on  to  Chermelick,  which  was  formerly  a large  village,  but  now  there 
remain  in  it  only  two  or  three  cottages,  a kane,  and  a handiome  mofque ; to  the  north 
of  it  there  is  a fine  rivulet,  and  to  the  weft  of  the  village  a hill,  on  which,  they  fay, 
there  was  a fort  held  for  fome  time  by  a rebel  pafha.  We  went  about  an  hour  and  a- 
lialf  to  an  encampment  of  Rufhowins,  called  Kolejoiy ; I lay  near  one  of  their  tents. 
On  the  twenty-third  we  travelled  over  a plain,  came  in  three  hours  to  a defeent,  and 
travelled  two  hours  more  through  an  uneven  country  encompafled  with  hills,  in  which 
we  palled  the  beds  of  feveral  winter  torrents.  We  came  to  the  hill  over  Beer,  where 

* Set  note,  j>.  J34.  f Gea.  xi.  18. 31.  f Gcn  iv, 
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there  Is  a fine  fpring  which  is  conveyed  down  to  the  gardens  of  Beer,  and  to  every  part 
of  the  town. 

Beer  is  computed  to  be  about  fucteen  leagues  weft  fouth  weft  of  Ourfa,  and  is 
fituated  on  the  fide  of  the  hills,  over  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  great 
plenty  of  water,  together  with  the  fine  country  along  that  river,  and  the  iflands  in  it, 
make  this  very  place  agreeable.  It  is  called  Beerjick  by  the  Turks,  and  may  be  Thiar  of 
the  Tables,  and  Barfampfe  of  Ptolemy,  which  feems  probable  on  comparing  the  latitude 
of  that  place  with  Edefla  *. 

Beer  is  moll  remarkable  for  a ftrong  antient  caftle,  in  which  there  is  a collection  of 
thofe  arms  and  weapons,  which  were  ufed  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  j there 
are  many  bundles  of  arrows  with  iron  points  of  different  fizes ; to  fome  there  is  a fort 
of  combuftible  matter  of  brimftone,  and  other  things,  made  in  a triangular  form  bound 
in  a piece  of  cloth,  and  tied  on  the  arrow  near  the  point;  this  being  lighted,  and 
fliot  from  the  bows  in  order  to  fet  fire  to  the  buildings  of  a town ; they  had  another 
fort  of  long  arrows,  at  the  end  of  which  iron  bottles  were  fixed  with  wires,  filled 
with  the  fame  combuftible  matter,  which  being  fet  on  fire  were  Ihot  from  their  bows  : 
the  crofs  bows  are  about  five  feet  long  ; the  bow  itfelf  being  almoft  ftrait.  There  are 
feveral  large  iron  cafques,  and  fome  coats  of  mail,  made  of  fmall  pieces  of  thick 
leather  fewed  together,  fo  as  to  make  a hoop  ; feveral  of  thefe  hoops  joined  together 
formed  the  coat : there  are  alfo  many  flings,  large  enough  to  throw  great  balls  of 
ftone  of  a foot  diameter,  fome  of  which  Hones  I faw  in  the  caftle ; there  are  cords 
tied  to  the  flings,  fo  that  they  mull  have  been  managed  by  fome  machine.  Many 
have  been  of  opinion  that  thefe  were  antient  Roman  weapons ; and  it  is  certain  they 
very  well  agree,  with  the  defcription  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  of  them  ; but  as  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  the  Romans  brought  thefe  arms  to  the  greateft  perfection,  and 
as  one  fees  on  the  arrows  many  papers  with  Arabick  and  other  eaftern  languages  wrote 
on  them,  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded,  that  they  arc  the  arms  which  happened  to  be 
in  the  caftle  when  fire  arms  were  firft  invented  f. 

This  place  is  the  great  paflage  over  the  Euphrates  from  Aleppo  to  Ourfa,  Diarbeck, 
and  Perfia.  There  was  formerly  a trade  carried  on  from  Beer  to  Bagdat,  by  two 
or  three  great  boats,  that  went  loaded  yearly  with  the  fame  merchandizes  that 
are  carried  from  Diarbeck ; but,  for  a year  or  two  paft,  this  trade  has  been  in- 
termitted. 

I had  a troublefome  affair  on  my  hands  at  this  place,  which  I will  relate  particularly, 
as  it  will  give  an  infight  into  the  nature  of  thefe  fort  of  people.  I had  a letter  to  the 
aga  at  Beer,  to  dcfire  his  leave  that  I might  fee  the  caftle,  which  I fent  to  him  ; and 
he  anfwercd,  if  I would  come  to  his  houic,  he  would  fend  a man  with  me.  I accord- 
ingly went,  and  he  fent  me  word,  that  certain  prefents  of  cloth  mull  be  made  to  him, 
his  halhadar,  the  cadi,  and  aga  of  the  caftle.  1 fent  word,  that  I had  brought  no  cloth 
with  me ; on  which  he  laid  1 might  go  and  fee  the  caftle ; and  the  aga’s  fecretary 
was  going  with  me  ; but  the  aga’s  fon  being  unwilling  that  he  fliould  have  a fee,  fent 
a melfage  after  me,  that  I mult  prefent  the  cadi  an  hafnadar,  on  which  I returned  to  \ 
the  kane.  In  about  two  hours  after  the  aga  fent  a max  to  conduit  me  to  the  caftle, 

t 

* Ptolemy  places  Barfampfe  in  the  degree  of  36*15,  though  Mr,  Maundrel  fays.  Beer  is  in  the  degree  of 
J7*SOf  but  I do  not  know  on  what  authority. 

■fr  Some  gentlemen  who  faw  thefe  things  in  170a#  mention  that  there  were  Arabic  iaferiptions  on 
fome  of  the  helmets  to  this  puroofc  ; “ That  they  were  made  by  order  of  king  Dahr,  and  that  they  had 
•*  on  them  the  lion  and  tiger,  which  were  his  coiigns  of  war.*’ 

where 
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where  every  thing  was  (hewn  to  me,  except  the  arms ; they  pretended  that  the  paflja 
had  the  key  of  them ; but  1 found  that  was  only  a pretence,  and  that  if  I would 
prefent  the  aga  of  the  callle  about  the  value  of  a guinea,  I might  fee  them  ; which  I 
complied  with,  and  brought  away  fomc  of  the  arrows  according  to  cullom.  Soon 
after  my  return  to  the  kane,  a melfage  came,  that  the  aga  defired  to  fee  me,  for,  with- 
out doubt,  they  had  heard  what  I gave  to  the  aga  of  the  cattle  ; but  I was  conducted 
to  the  mofolem,  an  officer  under  the  aga,  who  aiked  me,  if  I knew  that  1 ought  not 
to  have  feen  the  callle  without  the  aga’s  leave.  I told  him,  that  the  aga  had  fent 
his  fervant  to  conduct  me  to  the  caftle ; he  then  faid,  I mult  make  prefents  to  the 
aga  and  to  him  ; and  if  I had  not  cloth  I might  give  it  in  money.  I anfwered,  that 
I had  only  money  enough  to  bear  the  charges  of  my  journey  ; on  which  he  (aid,  I fhould 
• not  leave  the  place.  I went  to  the  kane,  prepared  for  my  departure,  and  rode  down  to 
the  .Euphrates,  where  I faw  the  man  of  the  mofolem  haltening  the  boatmen  to  put  off; 
but,  contrary  to  their  cullom,  I rode  on  horfeback  into  the  boat  at  the  open  end  of 
it,  the  aga  and  his  people,  as  they  told  me,  looking  from  their  windows  with  fmiles  of 
applaufe  ; for  I was  afterwards  informed,  that  on  hearing  the  mofolem  had  fent  order* 
that  they  Ihould  not  carry  me  over,  the  aga  had  fent  word  that  the  mofolem  had  no 
hufinefs  to  Hop  me,  and  that,  though  I gave  nothing,  I might  go  where  I pleafed  ; fo  I 
eroded  the  Euphrates,  and  came  again  into  Syria. 

That  part  which  I faw  oi'  Mefopotamia,  excepting  the  plain  of  Ourfa,  is  but  a very 
indifferent  country,  efpecially  between  Ourfa  and  Beer  ; and  I was  informed,  that  the 
country  towards  Diarbeck  is  all  mountainous  or  rocky,  notwithftanding  which  it  produces 
excellent  grapes  and  wine,  and  a great  number  of  pillachio  trees,  which  grow  wild  ; 
the  country  is  not  well  watered,  having  in  many  places  no  other  fupply  blit  rain  water* 
which  is  preferved  in  cillerns.  The  northern  parts  are  inhabited  by  Curdeens,  who 
ufe  no  other  weapons  but  pikes,  not  having  fire  arms.  The  fouthem  parts  are  inhabited 
by  a very  bad  generation  of  Arabs ; and  it  is  faid  they  are  punilhed  with  death,  if  any 
of  them  pafs  the  Euphrates  into  Syria : many  Curdeens  live  very  honeflly  here  as  well 
as  in  Syria,  and  cultivate  the  land ; in  fummer  they  remove  to  fome  place  at  a diltanee 
from  their  villages,  and  live  under  tents,  generally  in  a place  retired  from  the  road, 
that  they  may  be  free  from  the  injuries  of  the  foldiery,  and  the  people  of  the  pafha, 
who  often  take  away  their  children  by  force  for  the  war  : we  always  met  with  a kind 
reception  from  them,  when  they  knew  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  us.  All  the 
Chriltians  arc  Armenians  ; the  architecture  of  their  churches  is  very  particular  ; they 
have  oblong  fquarc  windows,  and  over  them  fquare  windows  ; the  former  are  only 
open  in  the  fummer  for  coolncfs,  and  in  winter  filled  up  with  hewn  (lone  fitted  to  them, 
and  I faw  fome  of  them  open,  and  others  fltut  up. 


Chap.  X VIII.  — Of  Jerabccs  the  Old  Gcrrha  ; Bambtuk,  the  antient  Hierapclir,  and  of 

the  Valley  of  Salt. 

THE  bei)  of  the  Euphrates,  as  I conjectured,  is  about*  a quarter  of  a mile  broad  at 
Beer  ; the  river  is  not  above  hajf  that  breadth  when  the  water  is  low  ; the  bed  of  it 
here  is  gravelly  ; there  is  an  inner  and  an  outer  bank,  but  it  rarely  overflows  the  inner 
hanks ; when  it  does,  they  fow  water  melons  and  other  fruits  of  that  kind  as  foon  as 
the  water  retires,  and  have  a great  produce ; there  are  feveral  beautiful  iflands  below 
Beer,  which  produce  a great  quantity  of  hemp,  which  frequently  grows  near  ten  feet 
high.  Some  Englifti  gentlemen  meafured  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Beer,  and  found  it 
to  be  fix  hundred  and  thirty  yards  broad  ; but  they  found  that  the  river  in  September 
vol.x.  3 z wa* 
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was  only  two  hundred  and  fourteen  yards  over;  they  thought  that  it  Was,  about  nine 
or  ten  feet  deep  in  the  middle,  and  were  informed  that  the  water  fomctimes  riles 
twelve  feet  perpendicular.  The  poor  people  fwim  over  the  river  on  (kins  filled 
with  wind. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  Auguft  we  crofted  the  Euphrates.  It  happened  to  be  a very 
windy  evening,  to  we  took  fhelter  within  the  walls  of  fome  cottages,  but  l>eing  advifed 
that  it  was  not  fafe  to  remain  there,  we  retired  into  a ruined  kanc,  and  hired  a man 
to  watch  with  us  all  night ; he  Ihut  the  doors  of  the  kane,  and  laid  great  floncs  again (1 
them,  for  this  place  is  much  infefted  with  robbers,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  deep 
all  together  on  the  top  of  their  houfes,to  defend  themfelves  agaiuft  them.  Accordingly 
in  the  night  two  or  three  men  came  and  tied  their  horfes  near  the  kanc,  and  began  to 
roll  away  the  Hones  by  means  of  a fmall  hole  in  the  door ; but  the  man  went  up  on’ 
the.walls  and  fpoke  to  them,  on  which  they  went  away,  and  came  again ; however, 
on  his  fpeaking  to  them  a fecond  time,  they  went  off.  As  there  was  lome  danger  in 
this  journey  from  the  Turcomen  called  Begdelees,  I hired  two  of  the  mod  notorious  of 
them  at  Beer  for  a fafeguard,  and  on  the  twenty -fourth  in  the  morning  they  came  over 
to  us.  We  went  fouthward  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  having  travelled  a 
mile  we  parted  by  a village,  oppofite  to  which  is  Mezera,  on  the  call  fide  of  the  river, 
where  there  is  a fmall  mount,  and  the  village  is  beautifully  planted  with  wood : the 
£nglifli  commonly  encamp  there,  when  they  make  any  excurfions  ihis  way ; we  then 
went  at  a little  dillance  from  the  river,  and  parted  by  Kenaia,  and  over  a Itream  called 
Nifib,  which  has  a deep  channel ; a fmall  branch  is  brought  from  it,  which  runs  further 
to  the  north.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Nifib  is  an  uninhabited  village  called  Ccurke, 
which  is  enclofed  with  a wall,  and  appears  only  like  a large  kane.  On  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Euphrates  there  is  a place  called  Gibel : we  were  now  about  two  hours  from  Beer, 
and  travelling  two  hours  more  near  the  river,  arrived  at  Jerabees,  which  mull  be 
Gerrha:  of  Ptolemy,  and  probably  had  its  name  from  the  worfhip  of  the  Syrian  god 
Jcrabolus  *.  fliis  city  is  mentioned  as  on  the  Euphrates  ; by  what  remains  it  appears 
to  have  been  of  an  oblong  fquare  figure ; it  is  watered  on  the  north  by  a fmall 
Itream  ; the  old  town  is  about  half  a mile  long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  a quarter  of 
a mile  broad ; it  has  very  high  ramparts  on  every  fide,  except  towards  the  river ; 
thefe  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  for  there  are  feme  figns  of  a wall 
on  the  top  of  them ; there  was  an  entrance  on  each  fide  of  thefe  three  fides,  the  two 
larged  of  which  are  to  the  weft  and  fouth  : I faw  fome  remains  of  a bafetuent  of  hewn. 
Hone  on  the  weft  fide,  but  to  the  fouth  I faw  only  the  foundation  of  the  gateway.  There 
is  a long  mount  on  the  eaft  fide  over  the  river,  which  is  between  forty  and  fifty  feet 
high,  extending  fouthwards  about  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  city,  and  is  fixty-fix 
paces  wide  ; the  afeent  to  it  is  oppofite  to  the  weft  gate.  This  was,  without  doubt,  a 
caftle,  and  it  was  encompaffed  with  a wall  about  eight  feet  thick.  On  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  town  there  are  foundations  of  a building,  which  are  a little  to  the  north  of  lome 
confiderable  heaps  of  ruins  ; they  lie  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  may  be  concluded  there 
were  great  buildings  in  that  quarter,  divided  from  one  another  by  fliort  ftreets.  Thefe 
buildings  probably  belonged  to  a temple,  which  feems  to  have  been  to  the  weft, 
though  very  little  of  the  foundations  could  be  difeovered,  as  there  is  a ruined  village 

• Dr  Halley,  in  his  obferrationt  on  the  flate  of  Palmyra  takas  notice  that  Joribolus  is  the  fame  deity 
that  is  mention' d in  the  inferiptiont  puhlithed  by  Grater  and  Spnr.,  which  according  to  she  latter  it  written 
ATAIFrAn.  By  the  figure  of  this  idol,  extant  in  Spun,  it  appears,  that  this  deity  was  reprefented 
with  the  moon  on  his  Ihoulders,  and  confequcntly  was  the  fame  an  the  Deus  JLunus  of  the  Syrians,  whole 
name  in  their  language  could  not  be  better  exprefled  than  by  Jarchbol,  Dominus  I,mms. 

■ * * " on 
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on  that  fpot.  To  the  north  I faw  a wall  with  pilafters  on  one  fide  of  it ; this  wall  is 
about  a hundred  and  feventy  paces  long.  I took  notice  of  four  low  walls  to  the  fouth, 
which  feemed  to  have  been  the  bafements  of  four  colonades  of  a grand  entrance  ot 
avenue ; I law  alfo  feveral  bafes  and  pillars  which  lay  fcattered  about  this  place. 

From  thefe  ruins  of  Gerrha:  we  went  an  hour  fouth  fouth  weft  to  an  encampment 
of  Turcomen,  where  we  ftopped ; they  were  in  round  tents,  made  of  reeds,  and 
covered  with  bundles  of  liquorice.  In  winter  and  rainy  weather  they  cover  their  tents 
with  a coarfe  fort  of  . felt.  A branch  from  the  Euphrates  comes  from  this  place,  and 
falls  again  into  the  river  below,  making  a large  fruitful  ifland,  chiefly  cultivated 
with  hemp. 

We  travelled  an  hour  to  the  fepulchre  of  a fheik,  called  Ahperar,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  the  plain  on  a rivulet ; on  the  north  fide  of  which  we  travelled  about  an  hour  to  the 
weft,  and  crofted  the  river  at  a place  where  a caravan  of  Turcomen  had  ftopped,  who 
were  carrying  com  from  Sarouch ; that  place  is  on  the  Euphrates,  about  a day’s 
journey  off,  and  three  from  Aleppo  ; it  may  be  the  country  of  Sura,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  Palmyrene,  as  thirty-five  minutes  fouth  of  Gerrha:,  dnubtleis  the  fame  as 
Sura  of  Pliny  *,  and  Sure  of  the  Tables,  placed  one  hundred  and  two  miles  from 
Palmyra. 

We  went  about  an  hour  and  a half  to  the  fouth  fouth  weft  over  feme  low  hills 
through  a defert  country,  and  came  to  the  river  Sejour ; we  travelled  by  the  fide  of  it 
weftward  for  about  half  an  hour  to  an  encampment  called  Sumata,  belonging  to 
Arabs,  who  are  relations  of  Mahomet,  and,  as  they  fay,  defeended  from  Sultan  Ahmed 
of  Brufa ; their  Iheik  lives  at  an  emcampment  to  the  eaft  of  Bambouch  ; there  are  in  all 
about  fifty  tents  of  them.  Here  we  ftaid  all  night,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  went  about 
an  hour  and  a half  fouth  call:  to  the  encampment  of  the  fheik,  which  was  on  a dream 
that  was  carried  to  fupply  Bambouch  with  water.  I was  concluded  to  the  tent  of  the 
great  fheik  Aiyptedeh,  who  by  their  accounts,  amidft  all  his  poverty,  would  have 
been  the  heir  to  this  great  empire,  if  the  Ottoman  government  had  not  taken  place ; 
he  came  out  to  us  in  a ragged  habit  of  green  ftlk,  lined  with  fur,  appeared  to  be  a 
handfome  black  man,  of  a good  complexion,  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  had  much 
the  look  of  a gentleman  ; he  prefled  me  to  accept  of  a collation  and  coffee,  but  as 
I defigned  to  fee  the  ruins  before  the  heat  of  the  day  came  on,  I begged  to  be  ex* 
cufed,  and  he  mounted  his  horfe,  and  went  with  me  about  an  hour  to  Bambouch, 
commonly  called  by  the  Franks  Bambych,  and  by  the  antients  Hierapolis,  which  was 
the  Greek  name  that  was  given  it  by  Seleucus ; it  was  called  alfo  Bambyce,  which 
feems  to  be  the  Syrian  name  (till  retained  ; and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  Hierapolis  In 
Alia  Minor  has  much  the  fame  name,  being  called  Panibouk  Calafi  [the  cotton  caftlej 
The  Tables  make  it  twenty-four  miles  diftant  from  Zeuma  on  the  Euphrates  and 
from  C.eciliana ; they  place  it  alfo  feventy-two  miles  from  Berya,  though  it  is  not 
above  fifty  from  Aleppo.  One  of  the  Syrian  names  of  this  place  was  Magog  f ; it  was  a 
city  of  the  Cyrrheftica,  and  is  fituated  at  the  fouth  end  of  a long  vale,  which  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  broad,  watered  with  a ftream  that  is  brought  by  the  aqueducts  of 
Bambych  ; and,  to  preferve  the  water  from  being  wafted,  it  pafles  through  this  vale  in 
an  artificial  channel  or  aqueduft,  which  is  built  with  ftone  on  a level  with  the  ground. 
The  form  of  the  city  was  irregular  ; fome  parts  of  the  walls  which  remain  entire,  are 

* Plin.  Nat.  Hi®.  ».  ad. 

f Cask  babet — Bambycen,  qua  alio  nomine  Hierapolis  vocatur,  Syria  aero  Magog.  Ibi  prodigiofa 
Aurgatit,  Gracia autem  Deereto  di&a,  colitur.  Plin. Nat.  Hi®,  a.  19. 
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nine  feet  thick,  and  above  thirty  feet  high ; they  are  cafed  with  hewn  ftone  both 
infide  and  out,  and  are  about  two  miles  in  circumference  ; there  was  a walk  all  round 
on  the  top  of  the  walls,  to  which  there  is  an  afeent  by  a flight  of  flairs,  which  are  built 
on  arches  ; the  wall  is  defended  by  towers  on  five  Tides,  at  the  diltance  of  fifty  paces 
from  each  other  ; and  there  is  a low  fofle  without  the  walls.  The  four  gates  of  the 
city  are  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  defended  by  a femicircular  tower  on  each  fide ; 
the  water  that  fupplied  the  town,  as  1 was  informed,  comes  from  a hill  about  twelve 
miles  to  the  fouth,  and  the  city  being  on  an  advanced  ground,  thp  water  runs  in  a 
channel,  which  is  near  twenty  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  city  there  are  holes  down  to  the  water  about  five  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  long, 
with  two  ftones  acrofs,  one  about  five  feet,  the  other  about  ten  feet  from  the  top,  in 
order,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  to  facilitate  the  defeent  to  the  water ; it  is  probable  they  had 
fome  machines  to  draw  up  the  water  at  thefe  holes.  In  the  fide  of  one  of  them  I faw 
a ftone  about  four  feet  long,  and  three  wide,  on  which  there  was  a relief  of  two  winged 
perfons  holding  a fhcet  behind  a woman  a little  over  her  head ; they  feem  to  carry  her 
on  their  filhy  tails  which  join  together,  and  were  probably  defigned  to  reprefent  the 
Zephyrs,  carrying  Venus  of  the  fea. 

At  the  weft  part  of  the  town  there  is  a dry  bafon,  which  feemed  to  have  beeft 
triangular  ; it  is  clofe  to  the  town  wall  ; at  one  corner  of  it  there  is  a ruined  building, 
which  feems  to  have  extended  into  the  bafon,  and  probably  was  defigned  in  order  to 
behold  with  greater  conveniency  fome  religious  ceremonies  or  public  fports.  This  may 
be  the  lake  where  they  had  facred  fifhes  that  were  tame  •. 

About  two  hundred  paces  within  the  eaft  gate  there  is  a raifed  ground,  on  which 
probably  flood  the  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddefs  Atargatis,  thought  to  be  the  fame  as 
Alhteroth  of  the  Sidonians,  and  Cybele  of  the  Romans,  for  whofe  worlhip  this  place 
was  fo  famous.  I conjectured  it  to  be  about  two  hundred  feet  in  front.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  is  the  high  ground  from  which  they  threw  people  headlong  in  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  fometime*  even  their  own  children,  though  they  mud  in- 
evitably perifh.  I obferved  a low  wall  running  from  it  to  the  gate,  to  that  probably  it 
had  fuch  a grand  avfcnue  as  the  temple  at  Gerrhae ; and  the  enclofure  of  the  city  is 
irregular  in  this  part,  as  if  fome  ground  had  been  taken  in  after  the  building  of  the 
walls  to  make  that  prand  entrance ; it  is  probable  that  all  the  fpace  north  of  the 
temple  belonged  to  it.  A court  is  mentioned  to  the  north  of  the  temple,  and  a tower 
likewife  before  the  temple,  which  was  built  on  a terrace  twelve  feet  high.  If  this  tower 
was  on  the  high  ground  I mentioned,  the  temple  niuft  have  been  weft  of  it,  of  which 
I could  fee  no  remains ; it  pofObly  might  have  been  where  there  are  now  fome  ruins 
of  a large  building,  which  feems  to  have  been  a church  with  a tower  ; to  the  weft  of 
which  there  are  fome  ruinous  arches,  which  might  be  part  of  a portico.  It  is  faid,  that  not 
only  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  contributed  to  the  fupport  of  this  temple,  but 
even  Arabia,  and  the  territories  of  Babylon  ; to  the  weft  of  the  town  there  is  a high 
ground,  and  fome  burial  places  ; and  fo  there  are  alfo  to  the  north  eaft,  where  I faw 
mferiptions  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  feveral  croffes.  At  a little  diilance  from  the 
north-eaft  comer  of  the  town  there  is  a building  like  a church,  but  within  it,  there  is 
fome  Gothic  work,  fuch  as  is  feen  in  antient  mofques ; and  there  is  a room  on  each 
fide  of  the  fouth  end ; the  whole  is  ruinous,  but  very  ftrongly  built,  and  they  call  it 
the  houfe  of  Phila. 
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The  ftieik  invited  us  to  go  back  and  dine  with  him  5 but  I took  leave,  and  pre- 
fented  him  with  a piece  of  money,  as  I was  told  he  expeCted  it.  We  went  on  towards 
Aleppo,  and  travelled  an  hour  and  a half  north-weft  to  Shihiet,  where  there  is  a 
mofque,  which  feemed  to  have  been  an  old  church ; a little  beyond  this  place  the 
Turcomen  had  an  encampment,  a rivulet  running  near  it,  which  I conjecture  might  be 
the  Sejour ; here  we  dined,  and  went  about  an  hour  and  a half  well  fouth  weft  to  a 
water  called  Samgour,  where  I would  have  paid  my  two  Turcomen ; but  they  would 
not  take  the  money  I agreed  for,  and  went  on  further,  fo  I gave  them  fomething  more, 
and  then  they  left  us.  We  went  on  an  hour  to  the  place  where  the  road  goes  to  the 
north-weft  to  Khillis.  Near  two  leagues  farther  on  the  road  is  Jelbegly  under  a hill, 
which  is  a village  of  robbers.  We  went  about  an  hour  farther  to  Aadeneh,  a village 
of  Turcomen,  who  had  lately  been  robbed  of  every  thing  by  the  Arabs;  it  being  a 
fituation  where  they  are  liable  to  be  plundered  both  by  the  Curdeens  and  roving 
Turcomen,  as  well  as  the  Arabs  ; when  we  arrived  four  of  the  Begdelies  went  out,  and 
four  more  came  in ; fo  that  we  were  in  no  fmall  danger  of  being  robbed,  either  that 
night  or  the  next  day. 

On  the  twenty-fixth  we  fet  out  three  hours  before  day ; in  two  hours  we  came  to  a 
fine  fertile  plain ; in  an  hour  and  a half  more  we  palled  near  Baihe,  and  in  half  an  hour 
came  to  a large  village  called  Bab,  fituated  under  a hill,  the  weft  end  of  which  is  called 
Sheik  Majar ; under  that  part  of  the  hill  a large  village,  called  Sur,  is  fituated,  which 
is  three  hours  from  Aleppo.  I was  informed  that  there  is  a very  anticnt  fynagogue 
at  Bab,  called  ftieik  Efaiah,  to  which  there  is  a great  refort  at  fome  certain  time  of  the 
year,  a few  Jews  only  living  there ; about  a league  to  the  eaft  of  this  hill  there  is  % 
village  called  Derah.  We  went  fouth-weft  by  the  rivulet  Mazouty,  and  near  a village 
called  Bezouah,  and  in  lels  than  an  hour  more  came  to  a mod  pleafant  village  called 
Tedif,  which  is  computed  to  be  twenty  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Aleppo  ; the  country  about 
it  is  finely  improved  with  a young  plantation  of  mulberry  trees,  which  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  a French  merchant,  who  had  an  filtered  in  the  lands,  and  is  very  much 
like  the  country  between  Chantilly  and  Paris ; there  is  a fynagogue  there  which  is  had 
in  great  veneration,  and,  if  I miftake  not,  they  have  fome  antient  manufeript  in  it,  on 
the  account  of  which  it  is  much  frequented  by  the  Jews.  In  the  hill  near  this  town 
there  are  many  fepulchres  and  curious  aqueducts  cut  in  the  rock ; they  have  fome 
tradition,  that  one  of  the  minor  prophets  lived  here.  We  dined  in  a garden  at  this 
place,  and  proceeded  on  our  journey  ; I law  feveral  buftards  in  this  country.  We 
travelled  an  hour  to  Beery,  and  an  hour  more  by  a ftream  called  Ein  Dahab  [The 
golden  fpring,]  and  came  to  the  deferts ; and  after  travelling  about  a league  we  arrived 
at  Shirbey,  where  we  were  very  civilly  received  by  the  (heik,  and  had  a grand  fupper 
ferved  ; for  this  Iheik  ufually  goes  with  the  Europeans  to  the  valley  of  fait,  but  not 
without  a proper  gratification. 

On  the  twenty-feventh  we  travelled  three  hours  fouthwards  to  the  valley  of  fiilt, 
which  is  about  twelve  miles  eaft  fouth  eaft  of  Aleppo,  lying  under  that  chain  of 
mountains  which  are  between  Aleppo  and  Kennaflerin ; this  valley  of  fait  is  a lake  in 
the  winter,  which  I conjectured  to  be  about  five  miles  long,  and  a mile  and  a half 
broad  in  the  narrowed  part,  and  it  may  be  near  a league  in  the  wideft  ; it  is  faid  to  be 
filled  by  rain  as  well  as  by  fprings,  one  of  wltich  is  fait,  and  is  called  the  mother  of 
the  fait ; in  the  fumtner  time  the  water  evaporates,  which  being  (trongly  impregnated 
with  fait  from  the  nitrous  foil,  the  fait  remains  on  the  ground  in  cakes  about  half  an 
inch  thick  ; they  beat  it  in  order  to  feparatc  it  from  the  ground,  and  when  they  have 
collcded  the  fineft  fait  on  the  top,  they  take  up  the  cake,  which  has  fome  dirt  mixed 
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with  k towards  the  bottom,  they  feparatc  it  as  well  as  they  can,  and  when  it  is 
thoroughly  dry,  and  crumbled  to  duft,  they  throw  it  up  in  the  air,  as  they  do  the  com, 
and  the  wind  carries  away  the  duft,  leaving  the  pure  lalt.  There  is  a (mail  village 
here  called  Gebouti,  built  on  an  eminence  which  has  been  raifed  by  the  refufe  of 
the  fait. 

We  went  on  towards  Aleppd,  to  which  city  there  are  two  roads ; the  great  fre- 
quented road  is  to  the  north,  and  there  is  another  in  which  we  went  to  the  fouth  ; in 
two  hours  and  a half  we  palled  by  TrihanA,  and  in  an  hour  more  came  to  Elhafs  j an 
hour  beyond  which  we  paffed  through  Gibly,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  came  to  Nerop, 
which  is  an  hour  from  Aleppo*. 

Chap.  XIX.  — Of  St.  Simon  Stylites,  Da'tna,  and fame  other  Placet,  in  the  way  to  Antioch. 

I TOOK  leave  of  my  friends  at  Aleppo,  from  whom  I had  received  all  manner  of 
civilities,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey  to  the  weft.  On  the  nineteenth  of  September 
we  travelled  north-weft  and  by  weft,  and  in  an  hour  and  a half  pafted  by  Beluremene, 
and  half  an  hour  further  through  Eland,  and  then  by  Marah  in  a fine  valley,  which  is 
about  the  fame  diftance ; in  naif  an  hour  we  afeended  to  a ftony,  uneven,  defert 
country,  and  travelling  an  hour  and  a half  came  to  a well  of  good  water,  having  feen 
feveral  ruined  villages  in  the  way ; and  in  about  two  hours  more  we  arrived  at  the 
ruined  convent  of  St.  Simon  Stylites,  computed  to  be  about  fix  hours  from  Aleppo ; 
this  convent  was  very  famous  in  thefe  parts  in  the  fixth  and  feventh  centuries,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  devotion  that  was  paid  to  this  faint,  as  for  the  fpacioufnefs  and  mag. 
nificence  of  its  buildings.  Cardinal  Batronius,  in  his  annals  makes  mention  of  St.  Simon 
Stylites ; and  Evagrius  fays,  that  he  lived  here  on  a pillar,  which  is  the  reafon  of  his 
being  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Stylites,  though  another  author  gives  an  account 
that  he  lived  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  for  fixty-eight  years.  The  whole  convent 
appears  to  have  been  built  of  large  hewn  ftone,  and  is  above  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
length ; the  church  efpecially  is  very  magnificent,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a Greek 
crois  ; under  the  middle  of  an  ottagon  dome  are  the  remains  of  the  famous  pillar,  on 
which  they  fay  St.  Simon  lived  for  fo  many  years ; what  remains  of  it  was  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  that  is,  the  pedeftal,  which  is  eight  feet  fquare,  and  a very  fmall  part  of  the 
column  ; the  part  of  the  crois  to  the  eaft  of  this  was  the  choir,  at  the  call  end  of  which 
are  three  feraicircles,  where  without  doubt,  there  were,  three  altars,  and  the  entrances 

• Some  Englilh  gentlemen  in  their  excurfions  from  Aleppo  made  the  following  obfervations,  u to  the 
fituxtion  of  feveral  placet,  and  their  diftancet;  Rea,  the  village  under  the  hill  fouth  writ  of  Aleppo  ia 
twelve  hours  from  that  city  j old  Rea  three  hours  fouth -eaft  of  that  ; Frcka  two  hours  fouth-well  of  fees  j 
Saint  Simon  Stylites  fix  hours  to  the  north.weft  of  Aleppo  j Killit  nine  hours  north  of  Aleppo,  and  north - 
eaft  of  Sheik  Baraquet  | going  two  hours  north  from  Killit,  they  came  to  a bridge  of  three  arches  over  the 
Ephreen,  and  in  ten  minutes  further  north  to  a bridge  of  feveti  arches  over  the  Safo,  the  fame  that  it  called 
the  Sabon  by  Mr.  Maundrel ; they  then  went  fifteen  minutes  weft  to  the  monument  mentioned  at  Corns 
by  Mr.  Maundrel : they  returned  to  Kiltis,  and  went  to  Haiar  Yardcreen,  or  Gadjeia,  where  tlw  river  of 
Aleppo  rifes.  1 have  alto  been  informed  by  an  Enghfh  gentleman,  frnce  I left  Aleppo,  who  had  been  at 
the  place,  that  about  twelve  miles  weft  of  A ieppo,  there  is  a round  or  oval  pit  about  a hundred  yards 
in  diameter,  and  forty  deep,  it  being  a folid  rock  all  round,  which  for  the  firft  twenty  feet  is  perpendicular  ; 
below  which  there  is  a fteepdefeent  to  the  bottom,  where  it  terminates  in  a point ; there  is  only  one  way 
down  to  it,  which  ia  not  paftablc  for  beafta ; about  half  way  down  there  is  a grotto  worked  into  the  reek 
about  four  feet  high,  and  thirty  feet  long.  Europeans  call  it  the  funk  village,  from  an  opinion  of  feme 
that  there  was  formerly  a village  fsrallowed  up  there  ; or,  if  it  ia  not  natural,  it  might  be  a quarry  for  ftone, 
which  might  be  drawn  up  by  proper  engines,  though  the  form  of  it  feems  to  be  an  objection  to  it, 
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to  them  are  adorned  with  reliefs  ; this  convent  was  deftroyed  by  a prince  of  Aleppo,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  century.  I obferved  that  there  was  a ruined  village  below 
the  convent.  We  went  on  an  hour  and  a half  to  Ertefy,  which  is  a village  under  the 
hill  called  Sheik  Baraket.  As  1 went  this  way,  1 faw  feveral  ruined  villages,  at  fome 
diftance,  built  of  hewn  flone.  I obferved  fome  antient  reliefs  at  this  village,  particularly 
three  vi&ories,  holding  three  feftoons  under  three  heads,  on  a marble  coffin,  with  im- 
perfeS  Greek  infcriptions  under  them. 

On  the  twentieth  we  wqit  by  a very  difficult  road  up  the  high  hill  of  Sheik  Baraket, 
which  is  fo  called  from  a Turkiih  faint  who  is  buried  in  a mofque  on  the  top  of  the 
hill ; a little  way  up  the  north  fide  of  this  hill,  in  another  road,  there  is  an  epitaph  in 
Greek  and  Latin  of  a Roman  foldier  of  the  eighth  legion ; and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
to  the  north,  there  is  a Greek  infcription  on  a fepulchral  grot,  that  has  two  (lately 
pillars  over  it.  The  mofque  or  burial  place  on  the  hill  adjoins  to  an  enclofure  about 
eighty  paces  fquare,  which  feems  to  be  of  great  antiquity  ; the  wall  is  built  of  hewn 
(lone,  and  is  about  three  feet  thick  ; there  was  a portico  all  round,  as  appears  by 
feveral  pieces  of  pillars  (landing;  there  are  three  or  four  tiers  of  (lone  remaining,  and 
1 could  fee  that  it  was  adorned  with  piladers  on  the  outfide.  It  is  probable,  that  in 
the  middle  of  this  court  there  was  either  fome  temple  or  (latue,  probably  of  Bacchus, 
as  I concluded  from  fome  Greek  infcriptions,  which  I copied  from  the  outfide  of  the 
walls,  two  of  which  feemed  to  relate  to  the  wall  built  round  the  court,  and  the  third  i* 
fepulchral.  It  is  poffible  this  hill  might  be  famous  for  good  wine,  the  fituation  of  it 
being  very  advantageous  for  vineyards,  and  on  this  account  the  god  of  wine  might  be 
particularly  worffiipped  here. 

To  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  of  this  hill  there  are  fome  magnificent  buildings  alraofl 
entire,  which  were  probably  built  for  places  of  retirement  ; from  it  we  defcended  to  the 
fouth  into  a fine  plain  ; towards  the  north  end  of  which  the  direct  road  paftes  from 
Aleppo  to  Scanderoon,  and  goes  over  the  famous  caufeway  and  bridges  that  are  built 
over  the  rivulets,  which  run  into  the  lake  of  Antioch.  The  bridge  confifts  of  twenty- 
four  arches,  and  is  called  Moral  Pafha ; the  caufeway  and  bridges  were  built  in  fix 
months  by  a grand  vizier  of  that  name,  under  fultan  Achmet,  for  the  convenience 
of  marching  the  army,  and  carrying  the  baggage  to  Bagdat.  This  road  is  now  dif- 
ufed,  becaufe  it  is  much  infcfted  by  the  Curdeens  ; fo  we  went  further  to  the  fouth, 
into  the  high  road  from  Aleppo  to  Antioch.  Gephyra,  the  firfl  place  in  the  Tables 
between  Antioch  and  Cyrro,  was  probably  at  this  bridge,  that  word  fignifying  a bridge 
in  Greek.  , The  wellem  hills  towards  mount  Amanus  are  called  Almadaghy ; about 
half  an  hour  after  we  had  left  the  hill  we  had  Alaka  to  the  left,  from  which  this  part 
of  the  plain  has  its  name  j to  the  north  of  it  there  are  fome  rums.  On  the  lull  to  the 
eaft  there  is  a magnificent  ruin  of  the  middle  age  called  Kerayee ; in  an  hour  and  a 
half  we  came  into  the  high  road  from  Aleppo  to  Antioch,  at  a village  called  Daina, 
which  may  be  Emma  in  the  Tables,  the  fame  as  linma  of  Ptolemy,  placed  in  the  road 
between  Antioch  and  Chalcis,  twenty-three  miles  diftant  from  the  former,  and  twenty 
from  the  latter  ; the  antiquities  that  remain  here  (hew  that  it  has  been  a place  of  fome 
confideration,  efpecially  the  great  number  of  fepulchral  grots  cut  down  into  the  rock, 
which  is  hollowed  out  into  courts  with  feveral  apartments  round  them ; on  fome  in- 
deed I faw  Chriftian  Greek  infcriptions ; among  thefe  fepulchres  there  is  a very 
beautiful  fabric,  which  is  a fquare  canopy  of  (lone  with  its  entablature,  fupported  by 
four  Ionic  pillars  on  a folid  bafemcnt ; the  place  where  it  (lands  might  induce  one  to 
think  that  it  was  fome  ftpulchral  monument;  but  the  manner  of  the  building  would 
rather  incline  one  to  conclude  that  it  was  defigncd  to  place  fome  (latue  in,  as  the  object 
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of  worfhip  ; portibly  it  might  be  older  than  the  burial  places  here,  which  may  be  of 
the  times  of  Chriftianity.  In  the  fkirts  of  the  village  there  are  remains  of  two  houfes  ; 
one  of  them  is  large,  with  a great  enclofurc,  and  a tower  ; the  other,  w hich  is  fmaller,  has 
an  Ionic  colonnade  in  from,  both  above  and  below ; the  crofs  over  the  doors,  and  two 
Creek  infcriptions,  fliew  it  to  be  a ChriHian  building  of  the  fame  nature  as  many  others 
1 have  mentioned.  This  feems  to  be  the  plain  in  which  Aurdian  firrt  conquered 
Zenobia,  as  it  is  faid  to  be  near  Imma,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch ; and  I have 
been  informed,  that  a pillar  or  obelilk  was  feen  at  a djltance  towards  the  fouth 
end  of  the  plains  of  Daina,  which  might  be  ere&ed  in  memory  of  this  action.  When 
we  came  to  Daina  I faw  a great  number  of  horfemen,  and  w e were  apprehenfive  that 
they  were  Curdeens,  but,  on  enquiry,  we  found  they  were  the  pafha’s  people,  w ho  were 
in  l'earch  of  foiuc  cattle,  which  the  Curdeens  had  dole.  Between  this  place  and 
Aleppo  there  are  the  remains  of  an  old  caufeway  about  three  hundred  yards  long,  made 
w ith  very  large  Hones,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Julian’s  caufeway. 

We  went  on  towards  Antioch  ; not  far  from  Daina  we  palled  by  two  or  three  mag- 
nificent ruined  villages,  and  in  half  an  hour  came  to  fome  low  hills ; and  having  gone 
as  much  further  arrived  at  afmall  plain,  in  which  I faw  feveral  ruins,  and  in  about  an 
hour  came  to  a ruined  village,  and  a handfome  church  almolf  entire  ; an  hour  further 
we  came  to  a village  called  Tefin,  which  is  very  finely  fituated  on  a riling  ground  over  a 
large  plain,  through  which  the  river  Afe,  or  Orontes,  runs ; the  lake  of  Antioch  is  in 
this  plain,  and  it  is  bounded  to  the  weft  by  mount  Amanus.  In  this  village  there  are 
remains  of  the  front  of  a church,  adorned  with  feuipture  ; and  over  the  door  of  it  is  a 
defaced  Greek  infeription  ; Tefin  is  famous  for  the  beft  oil  of  olives  in  ail  the  country. 
We  patTed  over  the  plain  in  the  night,  and  I obfer ved  the  lightning  (hooting  horizontally 
in  the  form  it  is  reprefented  in  Jupiter’s  hand,  and  on  the  reverfes  of  the  medals  of  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria,  which  I took  the  more  notice  of,  as  I never  faw  it  in  that 
manner  in  any  other  country ; and  without  doubt,  from  this  they  took  the  figure  of  it 
as  it  is  feen  on  the  medals. 

We  repofed  at  Tefin  till  nine  o’clock  at  night,  when  we  fet  out  for  Antioch  in  com- 
pany with  an  aga  and  his  retinue  ; in  an  hour  and  a half  we  parted  over  a large  rivulc-t 
called  Angoule  ; in  about  an  hour  more  we  came  into  a plain,  and  in  two  hours  to  the 
Orontes.  I advanced  fome  way  before  the  aga,  and  when  I approached  the  bridge 
called  Gefer  Hadid,  [the  iron  bridgej  a Curdeen  rode  away  from  it  in  full  fpeed  ; this 
bridge  confifls  of  nine  arches  ; there  are  two  towers  built  to  it,  the  gates  of  them  are 
covered  with  iron  plates,  which,  I fuppofe  is  the  reafon  why  it  is  called  the  iron  bridge. 
The  Curdeens  never  venture  over  this  bridge,  fo  that  all  the  country  to  the  fouth-weft 
by  the  fea  fide,  which  is  welt  of  the  hills,  is  perfectly  fafeas  far  as  Acres,  the  Arabs  not 
daringto  pafs  the  mountains  to  the  weft.  1 Hopped  at  tliisgate  until  it  was  day. 

On  the  twenty-firfl,  having  eroded  the  Orontes,  we  came  into  a plain,  and  went 
to  the  fouth  fouth  wert ; on  the  eaH  fide  of  the  plain  there  is  a low  ridge  of  pleaianr 
hills,  covered  with  trees,  and  at  the  foot  of  them  a village,  which  has  a large  plantation 
of  wood  about  it,  and,  if  I do  not  miftake,  it  is  called  Bidembole.  In  about  an  hour 
and  a half  we  came  to  the  end  of  thefe  hills,  which  approach  to  the  Orontes,  that  river 
running  fouth  fouth  wert  from  the  bridge  to  this  place ; here  there  was  a country  guard 
to  watch  if  any  rogues  attempted  to  pals  that  way.  Beyond  this  place  there  is  a tower, 
and  I faw  in  two  places  fome  foundations  of  old  walls,  which  probably  are  the  remains 
of  Antigonia,  as  I (hall  have  occafion  to  obferve ; this  is  about  an  hour  and  a half 
from  Antioch.  As  I approached  that  city,  I obferved  that  the  rocky  hills  were  high 
and  Heep,  and  there  are  fome  fepukhra!  grots  in  them  ; there  are  alfo  feveral  fountains 
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at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  I went  within  the  walls  of  the  old  town,  and  (lopping  at  a 
garden  fent  a letter  I had  to  a merchant  under  the  proteflion  of  the  Englilh  conful, 
who  invited  me  to  his  houfe.  I (fayed  a day  at  Antioch,  then  went  into  Cilicia,  and 

came  back  again  to  that  city,  of  which  I chufe  to  give  an  account  on  my  return. 

• 

CH.\r.  XX.  — Of  the  placet  between  Antioch  and  Bains  in  Cilicia.  Of  the  battle  between 
Alexander  and  Darius,  and  of  Scanderoon. 

ON  the  twenty-third  we  fet  out  from  Antioch  to  the  north,  eroding  the  Orontes 
on  a bridge,  and  in  half  an  hour  palled  over  another  bridge  ; in  an  hour  and  a half 
more  I faw  a village  at  fome  diflance  on  the  right,  called  Aiaouerazey,  eroded  another 
dream  on  a bridge,  and  faw  the  river  two  or  three  miles  to  the  right,  that  comes  from 
the  lake  of  Antioch,  the  waters  of  which  run  about  eight  miles  fouthwards,  and  fall 
into  the  Orontes,  it  is  called  The  Crooked  Paffagc ; and  they  told  me,  that  the  camels 
in  the  caravans  ford  through  it  in  the  way  to  Alexandria,  as  this  is  a more  fecure  paf- 
fage  than  that  which  is  to  {he  north  of  the  lake.  We  went  northwards  in  the  plain 
under  the  hills,  and  paded  at  no  great  didance  from  the  lake  of  Antioch,  called  Bahr- 
Agoule  [The  White  Lake],  by  reafon  of  the  colour  of  its  waters  ; I was  informed, 
that  it  is  called  alfo  Bahr-al-Sowda.  The  lake  extends  in  length  from  the  fouth  l'outh- 
ead  to  the  north  north  wed,  and  may  be  about  ten  miles  long,  and  five  broad.  Having 
paded  over  two  or  three  dreams  on  bridges,  we  came  in  about  three  hours  to  the 
river  Patrakene,  over  which  there  is  a bridge  of  four  arches,  and  two  of  them  feemed 
to  be  antient.  This  may  be  the  Oenoporasof  Strabo,  which  he  mentions  a little  before 
the  hill  Trapezon,  and  I fuppofeis  that  which  is  now  called  Benclefi,  which  I (hall  have 
occafion  to  mention.  At  this  river  Ptolemy  Plulomator,  having  conquered  Alexander 
Bratas,  died  of  a wound  which  he  received  in  battle.  In  an  hour  more  we  came  to  a 
hill  with  a tower  on  it,  at  the  entrance  in  between  the  hills ; we  travelled  half  an 
hour,  and  came  again  into  the  plain  at  Caramout,  which  is  a walled  inclofure,  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  in  circumference,  and  has  houfes  and  diops  in  it,  like  a little  town, 
being  a place  of  defence  againd  the  Curdeens  ; a dream  runs  on  the  wed  fide  of  it, 
near  which  we  repofed  for  a (hort  time,  and  joined  a fmall  caravan.  We  then  turned 
to  the  wed  between  the  hills ; on  the  left  is  a high  mountain  called  Alailum ; we 
law  alfo,  about  two  miles  to  the  north,  the  drong  cadle  of  Pagras  on  the  hills  ; this 
Was  the  antient  name  of  it  in  the  Itinerary,  in  which  it  is  placed  fixteen  miles  from  Alex- 
andria, and  twenty-five  from  Antioch ; which  latter  is  a midake,  for  the  Jerufalem 
Journey  (calling  it  Pangrios)  puts  it  more  judly  fixteen  miles  from  Anuoch.  As  I 
have  been  informed  a river  called  Sowda  rifes  in  the  mountain  to  the  wed,  and  runs 
under  this  place,  and  is  that  river,  over  which  the  bridge  is  built,  called  Kefer  Abead, 
and  falls  into  the  lake  of  Anuoch ; and,  I fuppofe,  that  the  lake  is  called  Bahr-el- 
Sowda  from  this  river,  which  feems  to  be  the  river  Arceuthus  mentioned  by  Strabo 
immediately  after  Pagras,  as  running  through  the  plain  of  Antioch  ; and  as  none  of 
the  antients  mention  this  lake,  it  is  probable  that  it  has  been  made  fince  their  time. 

The  road  over  the  hills  is  very  dangerous  by  reafon  of  the  Curdeen  robbers.  We 
went  over  two  hills  much  frequented  by  them,  but  they  do  not  ufually  go  to  the  wed 
of  thefe  hills ; we  went  by  a terrace  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  faw  great  ruins  of 
thick  walls  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  which  might  be  a tower,  or  gateway  ; and  ap- 
proaching near  Baylan,  we  went  through  a pals  cut  in  the  rock ; the  former  probably 
were  the  gates  of  Syria,  which  might  be  fo  called  from  their  being  built  like  a gateway, 
and  the  latter  might  be  a pals  to  them.  Baylan  is  about  ten  miles  from  Caramout ; it 
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is  a large  village,  built  on  the  fide  of  the  hills  over  the  vale,  and  has  formerly  been 
much  frequented  by  the  Europeans,  even  from  Aleppo,  on  account  of  the  coolncfs  of 
its  fituation,  as  it  is  at  prefent  by  thole  of  Scanderoon.  This  place  is  probably 
Piclanus  of  the  Jerufalcm  itinerary,  placed  nine  miles  from  Alexandria  and  eight  from 
Pangrios.  This  is  one  of  the  gre3t  jJalfes  into  Cilicia  ; and  as  there  were  three  * in 
all,  it  has  caufed  fomeconfufioii  in  relation  to  them.  The  pals  we  now  went  through 
is  either  that  which  was  called  Amply  the  gates,  or  the  gates  of  Syria  f,  and  perhaps 
fometimes  the  gates  of  Cilicia  J.  The  fecond  pals  was  near  Ifl’us,  fuppofed  to  be  Bains, 
probably  to  the  fouth  of  it ; this  was  called  the  gates  of  Amamis  [].  Strabo  does  not 
fe«m  to  mention  this  pafs,  and  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  degrees  of  latitude  in 
Ptolemy,  and  fie  order  it  is  in,  that  he  fpeaks  of  the  middle  pafs.  The  third  I take  to 
be  the  pafs  near  aEgica,  from  one  pan  of  Cilicia  into  the  other,  wliich  was  alfo  called 
The  Gates  of  Amanus  §,  and  the  gates  of  Taurus;  and  1 would  diftinguifti  it  from 
die  others  by  the  name  of  the  Gates  of  Taurus,  or  Cilicia  y.  We  went  along  the 
fide  of  the  hills  far  about  two  or  three  miles  to  the  weft,  and  defeending  turned  to 
the  fouth,  and  having  gone  a mile,  came  into  the  plain,  and  travelling  about  fix  miles 
further  we  arrived  at  Scanderoon,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives ; but  the  Europeans  give 
it  the  name  of  Alexandretta.  From  this  place  we  went  to  Baias,  which  is  generally 
agreed  to  be  the  antiem  IlTus  in  Cilicia.  The  Jcrufalem  Itinerary  calls  it  Baiax,  and 
places  it  fixteen  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  Piolcmv  makes  Iffus  fixteen  minutes 
north  of  that  place.  The  bay  alfo  had  the  name  of  lllicus  from  tills  town,  which  is 
(ituated  towards  the  north-call  comer  of  the  gulph.  There  is  a little  bay  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  where  there  are  ruins  of  an  antient  port,  in  which  the  fiiips  might 
poffibly  lie  fccure  in  former  times,  but  now  it  is  a very  bad  harbour,  being  much 
expofed  to  the  fouth-weft  winds,  which  are  very  dangerous ; on  the  fouth  fide  of  it 
there  is  a mountain  torrent,  which  comes  from  that  opening,  by  which  there  is  an 
afeent  to  the  gates  of  Amanus;  this  is  the  middle  way  of  die  three  mentioned  into 
Cilicia  ; the  bed  of  diis  torrent  1 fuppofe  to  have  been  the  bounds  between  Cilicia  and 
Syria  with  thofe  who  make  all  fouth  of  Ifl'us  to  be  in  Syria.  Cicero  mentions,  in  one 
of  his  epillles,  that  he  was  here  called  Imperator,  after  he  had  gained  a vidbory.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  there  was  a third  pafs  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia,  called  The 
Gates  of  Taurus,  by  which  Alexander  palled  ; the  plain,  to  the  weft  of  the  mountains 
in  which  Baias  (lands,  is  not  above  a mile  wide,  but  it  is  a fine  fpot : and  the  gardens 
about  Baias  are  the  belt  in  all  thefe  countries,  infomuch  that  Aleppo  is  fupplied  with 
oranges  and  lemons  from  this  place ; they  have  a tolerable  trade,  by  reafon  that  the 
firman  for  importing  rice  and  coffee  from  iEgypt  is  in  the  hands  of  fome  merchants 
here,  and  from  this  place  it  is  diilributed  to  AJcppo,  and  all  the  country'  round 
about  **. 

To 


* Afpcri  tres  adit*.is,  & pcrsnjrufti  funt,  quorum  uno  Cilicia  intranda  eft.  Q-  Curtii,  lib.  iii,  c.  4.  and 

Pt.il.  *5-  f Strabo,  xiv.  676.  $ Q.  Curtii,  lib.  iii.  t>.  |[  Arrianus,  ti.  94.  PoljrbH  Fragmen- 

ta,  xii.  8.  Q.  Curtii  lib.  iii.  8.  Ptol.  v.  S.  $ Strabo,  xiv.  p.  676.  f Cicero  ad  Atticum,  Epift.  ao 

* * Some  English  gentlemen  went  from  Baias  to  Tarfus;  they  travelled  to  the  north  weft  an  hour  and 
fifty  minutes,  and  came  to  a water,  I fuppofe  a rivulet ; the  fame  it  may  be  that  another  calls  the  Delifu, 
and  which  l was  told,  was  called  Dolichic  j it  is  thirty  yards  broad,  but  very  {hallow.  In  half  an  hour 
more  they  arrived  at  Karabolat ; in  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  bay  of  Scan- 
deroon, and  in  thirty-five  minutes  more  to  the  iron  gate,  which  was  probably  the  old  gate  of  Cdicia,  and 
is,  I fuppofe,  that  which  is  deferibed  by  another  pe  fon  as  a ruined  gateway  ; here  they  faw  on  the  left  a 
long  cauteway,  which  they  thought  might  be  an  antient  work.  In  an  hour  and  twenty  minute*  they  arrived 
at  Kurkala,  or  Kuitcutla,  ns  it  is  called  by  another  perfon  ; this  rr.ay  be  Caftabala  cf  Piolcmv,  and  the 
lame  as  Catarolomis  of  the  JerufcUem  Journey  } at  this  place  there  is  a large  kaue.  la  an  hour  and  three 
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To  the  north  of  Baias  is  the  famous  pafs  into  Afta  minor  •.  The  plain  m which 
TJaias  (lands  is  about  two  miles  long  : at  the  fouth  end  of  it  there  is  a riling  ground  or 
low  hill,  over  which  there  is  a road  for  about  a mile  that  leads  into  a plain  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile  wide,  and  about  a mile  and  a half  .long,  having  the  mountains  to  the  call, 
and  the  fea  to  the  weft  ; at  die  fouth  end  of  it  are  fome  low  hills,  which  extend  four 

miles 

quarter*  they  came  to*  bridge  in  the  plain,  probably  over  a winter  torrent,  and  in  left  than  an  honrto  the 
end  of  the  plain,  and  to  a caufeway  which  led  through  a ftreight  to  another  plain,  and  in  two  hours  they 
came  toMyfos;  t heir  courfc  hitherto  was  north  weft;  this  is  thought  to  be  Mopfueilia,  and  may  be  the 
the  fame  as  Man  ft  Ha  of  the  Jerufalcm  Journey;  a river  runs  through  it  called  Tahart,  or  Gchun,  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  Pyramus.  Another  perfon  travelling  this  way  fays,  that  the  Pyramus  at  Amuafv 
b called  the  Ouinda  ; that  river  ran  into  the  fea  to  the  weft  of  Matins  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  Alexander 
paired  over  it  before  he  came  to  Mailus,  which  feetm  to  have  been  on  the  weft  fide  of  that  head  of  land, 
now  called  Cape  Mallo,  as  A*lgx  doubtlcfs  was  on  the  call  fide  of  it,  at  the  place  now  called  Aiaa  Kata. 
There  was  a bridge  here  over  the  river  of  nine  arches,  and  it  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  paces  long  ; at 
one  end  of  the  budge  are  two  pillars,  on  one  of  which  there  is  an  antient  Greek  inferiptiou  ; five  of  the 
arches  of  this  bridge  wen*  carried  away  by  a great  flood  after  violent  rains  in  1737-  The  town  appeared 
to  be  old,  and  there  ia  a cattle  within  the  walls  on  an  eminence  at  the  north- well  er.d  of  the  town.  From 
this  place  they  went  in  a plain  north  to  the  north  weft,  and  in  three  hours  and  a quarter  came  to  a high 
rock  with  a cattle  on  it ; in  two  hours  and  eight  minutes  to  a nmniug  water ; in  three  quarters  of  an  Lour 
to  a bridge  with  two  arches  and  in  a quarter  more  to  a bridge  with  one  arch,  and  in  twenty  minutes  more 
to  a third  river  ; they  loft  their  way,  but  arrived  at  night  at  Circe,  or  Sis.  An  Englilh  gentleman  who 
was  travelling  in  this  road,  when  he  was  two  hours  and  a half  from  Mifus,  in  the  way  to  Cortculla,  faw 
Anawafy,  or  Amuafy,  about  three  miles  to  the  north,  which  feemed  to  be  fituated  like  Antioch, on  a 
high  rocky  hill ; he  thought  it  might  be  Crfarea  at  mount  Anazarbus,  the  city  of  Diofcorides  and  Oppian  ; 
it  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Juftinian.  Tte  medals  of  this  place  have  a river  for  the 
reverfe,  and  the  city  is  faid  to  have  ftood  on  the  Pyramus.  The  next  day  they  came  in  four  hours  and  a 
half  to  n water  ; in  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  more  water,  and  in  half  an  hour  to  a bridge  : in  twenty -threo 
minutes  they  began  to  afeend  the  mountains,  and  in  five  hours  thirty-two  minutes  arrived  at  a fpring,  and  ia  1 

two  hours  more  came  to  Adana,  which  is  fituated  in  a plain  country  : to  the  eaft  of  it  there  is  a river, 
which  is  the  old  Sants  ; there  is  a bridge  over  it  of  twenty  arches,  and  it  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  paces 
long  ; the  river  feemed  to  be  paved  at  bottom  with  fquarc  floocs.  They  went  on,  and  in  two  hours  and 
ten  minutes  came  to  a bridge  of  three  arches,  in  three  hours  and  ten  minutes  more  to  a well,  and  after  tra- 
velling an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  they  arrived  at  Tarfus  ; and  before  tliev  entered  the  town  patted  over 
the  Cydnus  on  two  bridges,  otje  a hundred  paces  long,  the  other  two  hundred,  both  which  feemed  to  be 
very  antient.  This  is  the  river  on  which  Cleopatra  met  Mark  Antony  with  fo  much  pomp  ; it  is  divided 
into  many  dreams,  and  runs  to  the  fouth  eaft.  The  walls  of  the  town  are  very  old,  and  about  two  mile* 
ia  circumference  ; there  is  a caftle  to  the  north  eaft  of  the  prefent  town)  and  to  the  north  of  the  old  city  ; 
and  on  an  eminence  to  the  fouth  there  was  another  which  is  now  deftroyed.  It  is  at  prefent  a poor  town, 
though  antiently  it  was  very  famous,  both  on  account  of  its  trade  and  learning,  which  probably  is  the 
reafon  why  St.  Paul,  who  was  a citiaen  of  this  place,  was  fo  great  a mafter  of  human  fciences. 

• It  is  faid,  that  mount  Amanus  ended  at  this  pafs,  which  doc*  not  feem  to  be  fixed  by  any  author  fo  well 
as  by  Strabo,  who  roentinus  it  immediately  after  iEgea,  and  tiic  mountains  of  Pieria,  which,  lie  fays,  joined 
to  Amanus  and  to  Rhoflug.  The  mountain,  which  is  north  weft  of  Antioch,  is  certainly  the  mountain 
of  Pieria,  on  which  Seluria  Pierix  ftood  ; but  is  poflible,  that  this  mountain  might  run  eaft,  and  ikea 
north,  as  far,  at  lead,  as  the  gates  of  Amanus  ; and  one  thing  muft  be  obferved  in  favour  of  this  fuppo- 
ditioa,  that  Ptolemy  fays,  th*  Singus,  which  fell  into  the  Euphrates,  rofe  out  of  the  mountain  of  Pieria, 
which  it  could  not  do,  if  that  mountain  did  not  extend  further  north  than  the  Syrian  gate);  for  all  the 
rivers  that  way,  which  are  fouth  of  thefe  pafles,  fall  into  the  Orontes  ; but  if  mount  Pieria  extended  fo 
far,  the  Singas  might  rife  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  run  between  Amanus  and  Taurus  to  the  Euphrates;  for 
in  the  plain  the  rivers  run  towards  the  Orontes.  Another  thing  which  favours  this  opinion  is,  that  Pto- 
lemy places  Pagr*,  and  the  Syrian  gates  in  Pieria,  Between  the  mountain  of  Pieria  at  the  fea,  and  mount 
Jlhottus  was  mount  Coryphxus. 

All  geographers  feem  to  call  the  country  to  the  well  and  north  of  thefe  hills  Cilicia,  except  Ptolemy, 
who  feem*  to  make  fame  line  from  tile  gates  of  Amanus  to  be  the  bounds,  which  I take  to  he  the  bed  of  a 
winter  torrent,  that  in  a manner  wattles  that  fouth  fide  of  Bam,  and  comes  out  from  the  vale  between  the 
hills,  by  which  one  pafles  to  thofc  {freight*.  Cicero  mentions  thefe  two  ways  as  pafles  iuto  Cilicia,  and 
the  Jerusalem  Journey  places  Firtanus  in  Cilicia,  and  Pangrios  in  Syria.  The  only  coujcfluie  that  can  he 
made  in  favour  of  Ptolemy  is,  that  poffibly  in  the  diviuon  of  the  Roman  provinces,  fo  much  of  Cilicia 
might  be  added  to  the  province  of  Syria ; on  the  whole,  difficulties  atife  on  fcvcral  accounts  in  coofidcrin^ 
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miles  to  the  fouth,  almofl  as  far  as  Scanderoon.  The  reafon  why  I am  thus  particular 
is,  becaufe  I take  this  to  be  the  very  plain  in  which  Alexander  vanquilhed  Darius  •.  Two 
rivulets  run  through  this  plain  from  the  hills  ; that  to  the  fouth  is  fmaller  than  the 
other,  and  is  called  Merkes,  from  a village  of  that  name  on  the  mountains  ; a wall 
five  feet  thick  runs  into  the  fea,  a little  to  the  north  of  it,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is 
a round  tower  in  the  fea  which  is  in  ruins,  and  another  within  it,  which  might  be  the 
remains  of  the  antient  port  of  Nicopolis,  which  l (hall  have  occafion  to  mention,  A 
little  further  are  the  ruins  of  an  oblong  fquare  building  of  brick  and  (lone  ; it  is  poflible 
this  might  be  the  foundation  of  the  altars  which  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  built 
near  the  river  Pinarus ; oppofite  to  the  middle  of  the  plain  there  is  a narrow  vale  be- 
tween the  mountains  refembling  a large  cleft,  in  which  the  fmall  river  Maherfey  runs ; 
this,  I am  inclined  to  think,  is  the  Pinarus,  being  the  larger  of  the  two  rivers.  Darius 
. is  faid  to  have  marched  his  army  towards  it  from  I(Tus.  At  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the 
plain  there  is  a fmall  fingle  hill,  the  foot  of  which  joins  to  the  hills  that  are  to  the 
fouth ; from  this  there  has  been  a trench  cut  to  the  fea,  and  Alexander’s  army  being 
encamped  on  thofe  hills  to  the  fouth,  over  which  the  road  erodes  from  Scanderoon,  a 
fitter  place  could  not  be  found  out  for  the  tent  of  Alexander,  nor  a more  proper  fitua- 
tion  to  receive  the  unfortunate  family  of  Darius.  Alexander  hearing  of  Darius’s  ap- 
proach, fent  Parmenio  to  guard  the  Syrian  gates,  and  came  and  encamped  his  army  at 
Myriandros,  which  was  to  the  fouth  of  Alexandria ; he  wifely  left  the  other  way 
open  for  him  to  enter,  it  being  his  policy  to  draw  him  into  narrow  places,  where  a 
large  army  could  not  engage  to  advantage.  When  Darius  eroded  the  mountains,  he 
went  a little  to  the  north  and  took  the  city  of  Idus,  imprudently  leaving  Alexander 
behind  him  to  the  fouth,  who  hearing  that  Darius  had  eroded  the  mountains,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  and  encamped  among  the  hills  of  Cilicia  in  a place  only  broad 
enough  for  two  fmall  armies  to  engage.  Darius  having  taken  Idus,  advanced  toward* 
the  river  Pinarus,  and  Alexander  having  drawn  him  into  the  fitted  place  that  he  could 
defire,  the  battle  enfued,  which  determined  the  empire  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  thefe  rivers  being  choaked  up,  the  ground  is  become  fo  morally,  that  now 
two  armies  could  not  be  drawn  up  in  that  place ; the  fea  likewife  fee  ms  to  have  gained 
on  the  plain  ; it  is  not  probable  that  the  battle  was  in  the  plain  of  Baias,  becaufe  that 
is  large  enough  for  two  great  armies  to  draw  up  in ; and  Darius  is  faid  to  have 
marched  towards  the  river  Pinarus  the  day  after  he  took  Idus,  which  implies  that  he 
marched  fome  way  from  Idus,  and  did  not  engage  in  the  plain  at  the  walls  of  it.  But 
what  feems  to  determine  that  famous  aftion  to  this  place,  is  a very  curious  piece  of 
antiquity,  which  nobody  has  taken  any  notice  of  as  fuch  j on  the  hills  to  the  fouth,  in 
. the  face  of  the  plain,  and  rather  inclining  down  to  the  fea,  there  is  a ruin  that  appears 
like  two  pillars,  which  are  commonly  called  Jonas’s  Pillars,  on  fome  tradition  not  well 

grounded,  that  the  whale  threw  up  that  prophet  fomewherc  about  this  place.  It  was 

» 

the  geography  of  thefe  parts  ; though  the  mountain,  which  is  north  weft  of  Anticch,  is  commonly  under* 
ftooa  to  be  mount  Pieria,  yet  it  feems  to  have  extended,  firft  northward,  and  then  to  the  eaft,  near  as  fa* 
as  Antah,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  Singasrifes  out  of  this  mountain  ; notwithftartding  this,  all  thefe  moun- 
tains, except  that  part  which  runs  weft  of  Seleucia  Picriae,  feem  fometimesto  have  been  called  mount  Ama- 
nut,  and  perhaps  the  weftem  ridge  of  mountains  near  the  fea  was  really  mount  Amanus,  and  the  eaftern 
part  mount  Plena,  as  we  may  likewife  fuppofe  that  mount  Amanus  was  between  mount  Pieriaand  Taurus  to 
the  north  of  it,  and  yet  Amanus  is  fomeiimes  called  Mount  Taurus  ;f  or  Antioch,  where  Antab  row  ftai  d»> 
tpas  called  Antioch  at  mount  Taurus,  Another  difficulty  arifes  from  the  different  bounds  that  are  given 
of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  as  already  obfenred  j aud  a third  from  the  three  pafles,  which  in  their  names  are 
confounded  with  one  another. 

• See  Quintus  Curtius  and  Arriauus. 
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with  the  utmoll  difficulty  that  I got  to  this  ruin,  by  reafon  that  it  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
thick  wood  ; when  I came  to  it,  I found  it  to  be  the  remains  of  a very  fine  triumphal 
arch  of  grey  polilhed  marble ; the  top  of  it,  and  great  part  of  the  piers  were  fallen 
down  • the  comers  of  it  were  adorned  with  pilaflers ; the  principal  front  was  to  the 
fouth  where  there  was  a pillar  on  each  fide,  the  pcdeftals  of  which  only  remain. 
There  feems  to  have  been  a paffage  in  the  eaftern  pier  up  to  the  top  of  it ; the  inner 
part  is  built  of  a kind  of  mouldering  gravelly  (lone  or  earth,  cut  out  like  hewn  ftone, 
and  appears  almoft  like  unburnt  brick  ; and  1 ihould  have  thought  that  it  was  a com- 
pofition,  if  I had  not  feen  fuch  a fort  of  ftone  in  this  part.  In  order  to  ftrengthen  the 
building  there  is  a tier  *f  marble  at  every  third  or  fourth  layer  ; what  remains  of  the 
architecture  has  in  it  fo  much  beauty  that  one  may  judge  it  was  built  when  that  art 
flourifhed,  and  might  be  ere£t«d  to  the  honour  of  Alexander  by  one  of  the  kings  of 
Syria.  There  are  remains  of  a thick  wall,  which  feem  to  have  joined  to  the  arch,  and 
to  have  been  thrown  down ; it  was  probably  part  of  the  walls  of  Nicopolis,  which 
city  was  doubtlefs  built  in  memory  of  Alexander’s  victory  over  Darius,  and  on  this 
account  received  its  name ; and  probably  the  road  went  this  way,  until  they  might 
have  occafion  to  carry  it  further  from  the  fea.  If  this  wall  of  Nicopolis  extended  to 
the  mountains,  it  might  ferve  as  a defence  of  the  pais,  which  may  be  the  reafon  why 
it  was  demolifhed. 

We  went  from  Scanderoon  to  Baias  on  the  twemy-fixth  ; having  travelled  about  a 
mile,  we  turned  the  corner  of  the  bay,  and  went  northward  in  a plain  about  half  a 
quarter  of  a mile  broad  ; we  foon  left  the  fho(e,  and  went  by  a gentle  afeent  up  to  the 
top  of  fome  low  hills  covered  with  wood } we  foon  after  afeended  a higher  hill 
through  woods,  the  road  being  a little  to  the  eaft  of  the  above-mentioned  arch ; we 
defeended  from  this  hill  into  the  plain,  where,  1 fuppofe  the  famous  battle  was  fought, 
and  went  to  Baias  in  the  road  already  deferibed.  We  took  fome  rcfrefhment  in  the 
kane  and  ft!t  out  again  for  Scanderoon  ; they  told  me,  that  to  the  eaft  of  the  arch  there 
was  a village  among  the  mountains,  called  Kaihib,  and  another  fouth  of  it,  called 
Oxlkey,  which  was  a nefl  of  rogues.  At  the  river  Merkes  we  overtook  the  aga  of  the 
independant  bey  of  Baylane,  with  about  fixty  military  men  ; they  were  going  to  Arfous, 
as  they  faid,  to  take  fome  robbers  ; but  I was  afterwards  informed,  that  it  was  to  raife 
money,  or  drive  away  the  cattle  of  thofe  who  could  not  pay  what  they  exacted ; they 
called  to  tne,  and  defired  me  to  take  coffee.  The  aga  had  a Venetian  flave,  who 
was  taken  fo  young  that  he  could  not  talk  Italian  ; he  offered  to  fell  him  to  me,  though 
I apprehended  he  was  not  in  earned,  and  they  defired  I would  not  go  on  before  them. 

I overtook  them  afterwards,  repofing  in  another  place,  and  they  (lopped  us  again,  but 
I fent  my  man  to  him  to  defire  him,  as  it  was  late,  not  to  detain  me  ; and  on  a promife 
not  to  fay  any  thing  that  they  were  coming,  they  periuitted  us  to  go  on,  and  we  arrived 
at  Scanderoon.  T nis  place  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  bay,  and  near  the  fouth 
eaft  corner  of  it : it  is  a tolerable  port,  the  (hips  lying  not  far  from  the  fhore.  About 
half  a mile  from  the  town  thercTifes  a vfcry  plentiful  lpritig  of  fine  water,  called  Jofeph’s 
fountain  ; it  makes  a confiderable  dream,  which  winding  in  the  plain,  paffes  through 
the  town,  and  falls  into  the  fea ; but  the  channel  of  it  is  fo  choaked  up  in  the  plain, 
that  it  has  made  the  country  round  about  it  a morafs,  which  is  one  great  reafon  of  the 
unwholefomenets  of  the  air  in  dimmer,  at  which  time  the  Europeans  live  molt  in  Baylan, 
and  always  fleep  there ; and  if,  by  any  accident,  they  are  obliged  to  lie  here,  it  is 
worfe  than  if  they  had  ftayed  n Scanderoon  all  the  fummer.  During  the  time  I was 
here  I always  flept  ou  hoard  a Clip,  which  they  do  not  judge  dangerous.  This  air  caufee 
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• fort  of  lingering  diforder,  often  attended  with  a jaundice  ; and  if  they  do  not  change 
the  air,  they  commonly  die;  it  alfo  often  throws  perfons,  when  they  firft  come,  into 
violent  and  mortal  fevers.  It  is  faid  the  place  was  formerly  ruined  by  the  grand  fignor’s 
confhmtly  landing  his  army  here  for  the  Perfian  wars  ; and  that  before  that  time  the 
country  being  drained  and  well  improved,  the  air  was  not  bad  ; though  it  is  the  port 
of  Aleppo,  yet  it  is  now  only  a miferable  poor  town,  that  has  rather  the  appearance 
of  a fmall  village.  A fadlor  for  each  European  nation,  that  trades  this  way,  refides 
here,  and  the  trade  is  the  only  fupport  of  the  place  *.  About  half  a mile  to  the  fouth 
of  the  town  there  is  an  o flagon  cttftle  well  built  ot  hewn  Hone,  the  walls  of  it  are  low, 
but  each  fide  is  defended  by  a tower ; it  is  called  the  caftle  of  Scanderbeg  or  Alexander, 
and  feems  to  have  been  built  by  the  Mamalukes,  who  are  the  bell  archite&s  in  thefe- 
parts,  and  probably  the  defign  of  it  was  to  hinder  the  landing  of  the  Ottoman  forces  : 
to  the  north  of  it  there  is  an  old  fquare  tower,  which  is  now  inacceffible,  by  reafon  of 
the  inorafs. 

Chap.  XXI.  — Of  mount  Rbojfus,  and  other  places  between  Scandcreon  and  Kcpfc, 

, the  ancient  Seleucia. 

WE  fet  out  from  Scanderoon  to  the  fouthwards  on  the  twenty-feventh,  palTed  by 
Scanderbeg’s  caftle,  and  went  near  the  fea  Ihore  to  the  river  of  Baylan,  which  is 
about  three  miles  from  Scanderoon  ; I faw  fome  walls  near  it,  and  a ruin  of  antient 
brick,  in  which  the  mortar  was  laid  very  thick  ; it  had  fomething  of  the  appearance  of 
a bagnio.  We  went  on  by  the  fea  Ihore,  and  in  about  three  hours  from  Scanderoon 
came  to  a ftream  called  Shcngan,  and  foon  after  to  fome  high  ground  near  the  fea, 
and  to  another  ftream  called  Agalicpour.  We  went  over  the  hills  into  a plain,  and 
in  half  an  hour  came  to  a rivulet  called  Farftalic,  where  the  aga  was,  whom  we  over- 
took in  our  return  from  Baias  to  Scanderoon  ; and  afterwards  we  met  fome  of  his  men 
driving  oft'  the  people’s  cattle.  One  of  them  afked  us  to  give  him  fome  bread  ; and 
meeting  another  company,  one  of  the  fellows  opened  our  bags  by  force,  and  took  out 
all  our  provifions ; afterwards  we  met  two  more,  and  one  of  them  taking  a fancy  to 
fomething  that  I had,  afked  me  to  give  it  him,  and,  on  my  refufal,  levelled  his  piece 
at  me ; lb  I thought  it  the  fecurcft  way  to  give  fuch  a trifle,  without  being  obliged 
to  do  it  by  force.  In  order  to  avoid  meeting  any  more  of  them,  we  went  along  the 
fea  fhore  in  a very  bad  road.  Having  travelled  about  an  hour  we  turned  to  the  eaft, 
and  then  crofted  a rivulet  to  the  fouth  called  Dulgehan,  and  repofed  in  a fine  lawn, 
encompafled  with  plane-trees,  and  large  alders. 

Ptolemy  makes  the  latitude  of  Myriandrus  to  be  twenty  minutes  fouth  of  Alexandria, 

* Alexandretta  lias  been  generally  thought  to  be  Alexandria  ad  Ifium,  called  in  the  Jmtfalrra  Itinerary 
Alexandria  Scabiofa  ; but  this  place  ia  but  eight  miles  from  Baiat,  which  is  the  old  ItTua,  whereas  au 
the  antienta  agwe  in  placing  it  Axteen  miles  to  the  fouth  of  I Jus.  About  three  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Scanderoon  there  is  a ftream  which  runs  from  Baylan.  and  has  its  name  from  that  place,  where  there  are 
fome  very  fmall  ruina  of  brick  buildings.  It  is  puflihlc  Alexandria  might  be  here ; but  even  this  ia  too 
near,  and  I fhould  rather  think  that  it  was  about  the  firft  hills  three  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Scanderoon  ; 
fur  a little  to  the  fouth  of  this  height  I faw  ruins  of  a tower  built  of  brick,  with  mortar  laid  very  thick 
between,  not  to  mention  that  tile  antients  were  generally  fond  of  building  on  high  places  for  ftrength. 
And  to  confirm  that  the  beforr  mentioned  diftincc  of  this  place  ia  no  miftakc,  the  rylx  are  fpoken  of  as 
five  parafangv,  or  eighteen  miles  and  three  quarters  diflant  from  Ilfus:  thefe  Pyle  feem  to  be  thofc  of 
Syria,  and  the  diftance  agrees  very  well  t for  it  being  th-ee  miles  from  the  pafs  to  Baylan,  and  fourteen 
from  that  place  tn  Baias ; this  agrees  very  well  with  the  diftance  mentioned.  Half  a mile  from  this  place  we 
pafTctl  a ftream  called  Shengan,  which  might  be  conveyed  to  the  old  town. 
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and  I conjectured  that  this  place  might  have  been  on  the  river  Dulgehan.  Strabo 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  places  on  the  bay  of  Ulus  ; and  Ptolemy  puts  it  ten  minutea 
north  of  Rhoffus,  with  which  the  fite  agrees  very  well,  but  it  is  at  mod  not  above 
twenty  miles  from  Scanderoon.  However,  fuppofing  Alexandria  to  have  been  further 
fouth  than  Scanderoon,  we  may  rather  conclude,  that  Ptolemy  might  be  miflaken  in 
the  diilance  between  thefe  two  places,  than  in  that  between  two  fuch  remarkable  towns 
as  Alexandria  and  lfliis,  in  which  others  alfo  agree  with  him  : to  the  fouth  of  this  place 
indeed  there  are  two  or  three  rivulets,  on  one  of  which  Myriandrus  might  be  fituated. 
The  large  plain  of  Arfous  begins  a league  further  to  the  fouth  ; it  is  about  three  miles 
wide,  and  ten  long,  extending  to  Jebel  Totofe,  the  ancient  mount  RhoiTus,  of  which 
Arfous,  the  name  of  the  plain,  may  be  a corruption.  This  mountain,  as  obferved 
before,  is  known  to  mariners  by  the  name  of  Cape  Hog,  and  is  the  fouth  point  or  head 
of  the  bay  of  Iffus,  now  called  the  bay  of  Scanderoon. 

Arrian  fays,  that  Alexander  having  parted  the  ftreights,  that  is,  the  ftreights  of 
mount  Taurus,  out  of  Cappadocia,  encamped  at  the  city  Myriandrus,  by  which  he 
feemed  to  be  prepared  to  encounter  Darius,  if  he  (hould  force  the  gates  of  Syria,  where 
he  had  placed  a guard ; in  which  cafe,  if  he  moved  northward,  he  could  march  up 
to  him,  and  give  him  battle  in  fome  of  thefe  narrow  plains  to  the  north  ; or  if  Darius 
came  to  meet  him,  he  could  advance  towards  him  in  the  narrow  valleys  between  the 
hills,  and  not  permit  him  to  come  fo  far  as  the  great  plain  of  Rhoffus,  or  Arfous,  in 
order  to  draw  up  his  large  army  to  advantage. 

North  of  that  plain,  and  to  the  weft  of  the  fuppofed  Mvriandros,  there  are  fome 
low  hills,  which  run  north  and  fouth,  on  which  Alexander's  army  might  be  encamped 
near  Myriandrus ; and  if  Darius  had  come  to  meet  him,  he  could  have  given  him 
battle  in  the  narrow  plain  between  thofe  hills  and  the  mountains  ; for  this  is  the  way 
Darius  would  moft  probably  have  taken,  the  road  by  the  fea  fide  being  for  the  moft 
part  hilly.  How  Alexander  conducted  his  affairs  on  Darius’s  parting  the  other 
• ftreights  has  been  obferved,  and  hiftories  are  full  of  the  particulars  of  that  memorable 
action. 

Being  come  into  the  plain  of  Arfous*,  I obferved,  that  there  was  a narrow'  plain 
to  the  eaft  between  fome  low  hills  and  the  mountains ; here  it  is  poflible  Alexander 
might  have  defigned  to  have  drawn  Darius  to  an  engagement  if  he  had  forced  the  pafs 

• South  of  the  plain  of  Arfoui  we  came  to  mount  Rboffus,  which  joins  the  other  mountains  to  the 
eaft  and  fouth.  Strabo  favt,  the  mountains  of  Pieria  join  to  Amanus  and  Rhoffus  ; I fhould  bate  rather 
thought  Rhoffus  a part  of  the  mountain  of  Pieria,  and  Coryphyf.us  another  part  of  it,  that  is  the  high 
-mountain  between  it  and  the  city  of  Selcucia  Pierix.  The  exact  divifion  of  the  country,  according  to  the 
old  geography,  feems  to  he  confuted  : Pliny  and  Mela  call  it  Selcucia  Antiochene.  The  truth  is,  Scleucta 
feerms  to  be  divided  into  Pieria,  Caffiotis,  and  Selcucis  Piopcr;  in  the  laft  Ptolemy  places  only  Gcphyra, 
Gindarus,  and  Imma,  that  is  the  plain  to  the  north  of  the  O routes,  extending  from  liuma  in  the  Aleppo 
read  tn  the  country  near  Selcucia  Pierix  on  the  fea.  He  mentiono  the  places  of  Pieria,  but  they  feem  only 
to  be  fuch  as  are  inland,  probably  on  the  very  mountain  of  Pieria,  being  Pinara,  the  gates  of  Syria,  and 
Pagrai ; the  firft  is  unknown,  and  the  two  others  are  on  the  mountains.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his 
account  of  Syria,  without  putting  down  the  particular  territory,  he  mentions  Alexandria,  Myriandrus, 
Koffus,  the  rock,  of  hoffus,  Selcucia  Pierix,  and  the  mouth  ot  the  Orontes;  thel'c  1 take  tn  be  the 
maritime  towns  of  Pieria.  The  maritime  places  that  follow  from  Pofidium  to  Balcnxa  inclufive,  are 
mentioned  only  under  the  general  denomination  of  Syria,  and  feem  to  be  the  maritime  places  of  CaffiotiBa 
Pofidium  being  a little  to  the  fouth  of  mount  Cafftus.  On  mount  Rhoffus  there  was  a town  of  the  fame 
name;  and  I was  affured,  after  I left  thofe  parts,  lliat  there  are  great  ruins  to  be  feen  there  ; and  the  rock 
of  Koffus  is  mentioned  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude:  from  Pofidium  I faw  a rock  in  the  fea,  at  fome 
little  diftancc  from  the  point  of  the  mountain  ; this  is  thought  to  rcfemble  a boar's  head,  which  might  give 
orcafion  for  calling  this  point  of  land  Kos  Canzir  [The  Boar's  Plead]  j and  it  lias  the  fame  figuification  in 
ether  languages. 
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of  Syria.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  eroded  a dream,  and  in  half  an  hour  more 
a fecond,  and  about  hall  a league  from  it  came  to  a village  of  Turcomen,  in  the 
middle  of  a fine  plantation  of  mulberry  and  fig  trees ; the  vines  being  planted  fo  as 
to  twine  about  the  latter.  The  people  led  us  to  their  village,  where  they  formerly 
lived  in  great  affluence,  until  they  had  of  late  been  much  opprefled  by  their  governors. 

1 faw  here  feveral  broken  pillars,  efpecially  about  the  Turkifh  burial  place;  as  it 
rained.  Thundered,  and  lightened,  we  lay  all  night  in  one  of  their  outhoufes.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  we  went  on,  puffed  a rivulet  called  Boilu,  and  in  an  hour  came  to 
Alhope,  an  Arab  village ; there  are  many  winter  torrents  about  this  place,  that  fpread 
over  the  plain  ; in  an  hour  we  came  to  foine  hills  that  llretch  wefhvards  from  the  moun- 
tains,  and  arrived  at  a village  on  the  foot  of  them,  where  the  people  were  afraid  of  us, 
but  fent  a man  to  fhew  us  the  way : having  paffed  thefe  hills  we  afeended  others  to 
fome  huts  that  belonged  to  a village  called  ,£imerakefy ; we  repofed  here  under  the 
fhade  of  a tree,  and  the  people  very  civilly  brought  us  bread  and  milk.  Here  I hired 
two  men  to  go  with  me  over  mount  Rhoffiis,  now  called  Totofe  ; the  men  1 had  taken 
with  me  front  Scandcroon  returning  from  this  place.  We  went  to  a village  very 
pleafantly  fltuated,  the  hills  encompafling  a vale  below,  which  forms  a fort  of  amphi- 
theatre, and  produces  plenty  of  fruit,  as  oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  and  pomegra- 
nates. We  had  alfo,  from  this  place,  a fine  profpefl  of  the  fea,  of  Aias-kala  on  the 
point  of  Mallo,  of  the  bay  of  Tarfus,  and  mount  Taurus : one  of  the  men  of  whom 
I had  hired  horfes  being  of  this  village,  the  people  were  very  civil ; 1 was  conduced 
to  a houfe,  and  a youth  brought  me  a prefent  of  pomegranates ; as  the  weather  was 
bad  we  flayed  here  all  day ; the  head  of  the  village  came  to  us,  and  we  had  an  enter- 
tainment of  boiled  wheat  with  meat  in  it,  and  a difh  of  the  pumkin  kind,  dreffed 
after  their  way.  In  the  evening  I moved  to  a tree,  under  which  we  repofed  all  night. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  vve  afeended  an  hour  through  woods  of  pine  trees  to  a fpring  of 
water,  and  afterwards  as  much  further,  by  a very  fteep  afeent  to  the  higheft  part  of 
the  hill  which  we  w'ere  to  pals,  the  mountains  being  much  higher  to  the  weft ; we  faw 
a deep  valley  below,  and  travelling  on  upon  the  mountains,  we  came  to  a fine  green 
fpot,  where  1 faw  laurel  and  yew,  the  only  place  in  which  I had  feen  the  former 
grow  wild  ; and  1 had  not  obferved  the  latter  out  of  England,  except  in  gardens ; there 
were  alfo  box  trees  and  horn  bean  on  this  mountain  in  great  abundance.  We  at  length 
defeended  into  another  valley  to  the  fouth,  which  feemed  to  divide  the  mountain  ; 
We  went  in  it  about  two  hours,  and  came  to  a large  rivulet  called  the  Oterjoytf.  We 
went  an  hour  further  in  this  valley,  and  afeending,  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we 
paffed  by  two  or  three  houfes,  where  the  people  would  not  receive  flrangers ; fo  we 
went  an  hour  further,  eroding  to  the  other  fide  of  the  vale,  and  came  to  a few  houfes, 
where  we  lay  on  the  top  of  one  of  them  ; the  houfes  are  low,  and  ufually  built  again!! 
the  fide  of  a hill,  to  fave  the  expence  of  a wall.  On  the  thirtieth  1 faw  to  the  weft  ruins 
of  a thick  wall,  and  of  fome  houfes.  We  travelled  three  hours  in  a very  bad  road,  and 
coming  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountain,  palled  by  a ruined  church  called  Motias, 
and  foon  after  faw  to  the  left  the  firft  of  the  three  Armenian  villages  in  this  country, 
which  is  called  Alchaphah.  We  pafle  ; by  a large  ruined  convent  called  Gebur,  where 
there  are  remains  of  a lofty  church.  In  another  hour  we  arrived  at  the  fecond  Armenian 
village  called  louclac  ; thefe  villages  have  each  of  them  a church,  and  are  governed 
by  Chriftians,  called  caias,  or  deputies,  appointed  by  the  Turkifh  governors  ; but 
they  are  liable  notwithstanding  to  the  oppreflion  of  the  Turkifh  officers,  who  are  fent 
•mong  them  to  collect  their  rents  and  taxes,  and  when  they  have  made  fine  improve* 
ineuts,  they  often  take  them  entirely  out  of  their  hands. 
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To  the  weft,  among  the  mountains,  there  was  a finall  volcano,  or  eruption  of  fire, 
which  may  flill  continue.  I had  an  account  of  it  from  an  Englifh  gentleman,  who 
went  to  fee  it  not  many  years  ago : when  he  was  conducted  to  it,  they  were  obliged  to 
defcend  a lull  with  much  difficulty,  the  furface  of  which  they  found  very  hot,  and 
on  the  fide  of  it  came  to  the  volcanoes,  being  two  fmall  holes,  out  of  which  there 
ifiued  a fmoke,  and,  as  they  were  affured,  foraetimes  a flame  ; the  people  of  thofe  parts, 
who  conducted  them,  were  of  that  fed,  who  are  laid  to  be  worfhippers  of  the  devil,  of 
whom  I fhall  give  an  account.  They  obliged  them  to  buy  a cock,  and  carry  to  the 
place,  and  would  have  then  facrificed  it,  but  they  excufed  themfelves,  and  left  the  in- 
fidels to  perform  that  fuperftition  : they  took  up  their  lodgings  with  them ; but  one 
of  tbe  gentlemen,  who  underflood  Arabic,  finding  they  were  to  be  plundered  at  leaft, 
they  departed  precipitately,  and  efcaped  the  danger. 

Travelling  (till  on  the  fide  of  the  hills,  we  went  weftward,  crofting  feveral  deep 
beds  of  mountain  torrents,  with  deep  hills  on  each  fide  ; and  afcending  a hill  a little 
to  the  north-well,  came  to  the  third  Armenian  village,  called  Kepff. 

Chap.  XXII.  — Of  Kepfe,  the  artfient  Scleucia  of  Pieria. 

KEPSE  is  fituated  about  a mile  from  the  fea,  and  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  on  the  fpor 
where  the  antient  Seleucia  Pierce  flood,  a place  of  a tnofl  extraordinary  fitualion,  of 
great  natural  llrength,  and  well  fortified  by  art.  Scleucus  the  firil,  king  of  Syria, 
built  it  foon  after  he  had  vanquifhed  Antigonus,  at  a time  when  he  was  not  fettled 
in  his  kingdom,  and  probably  fortified  this  city,  with  a political  view  to  have  it  as  a 
place  for  the  laft  refort  in  cafe  Antioch  fhould  be  taken  ; for  there  are  many  confider- 
ations  that  would  otherwife  have  induced  him  to  have  built  the  city  on  the  plain 
below  ; and  about  the  port  there  was  a&ually  a well  fortified  fuburb,  where,  for  con- 
veniency,  they  held  their  markets.  Seleucia  was  fituated  on  a rocky  foil,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  mountain,  very  near  to  the  fouth-well  corner  of  it.  The  walls  on  the 
fouth  fide  were  built  on  high  cliffs  over  the  plain ; to  the  weft,  on  the  brow  of  a fleep 
defeent,  over  the  bed  of  a mountain  torrent,  that  runs  fouthwards  into  the  plain  •,  to 
the  north,  on  clifl's  over  the  bed  of  the  fame  torrent,  and  towards  the  north-eafl  part 
thefe  cliffs  are  very  high  and  perpendicular ; there  is  a defeent  within  the  walls  from 
the  north-eafl,  north-weft,  and  eaft ; and  a fteep  defeent  on  the  eaft  fide  without  the 
walls,  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  fifty  or  fixty  feet  deep  ; at  the  bottom  of  it  there  is  a 
natural  foffe  ; but  here  the  place  being  weakefl,  there  was  a double  wall ; the  outer 
one  confifled  of  very  large  ilones,  and  was  ten  feet  thick  ; the  inner  wall  was  well  • 
built  of  hewn  (lone,  and  defended  by  fquare  turrets  about  fifty  pees  apart.  On  the 
eall  fide  of  the  city  there  is  a very  narrow  bed  of  a winter  torrent,  which  is  a natural 
foffee;  there  being  a great  defeent  from  the  wall  down  to  the  rivulet ; there  is  alio  a 
gentle  defeent  within  to  the  fouth-eafl  corner,  where  the  rock  is  low,  and  confequently 
the  fituation  weak ; the  walls  are  there  very  flrongly  built,  and  defended  by  a large 
fquare  tower,  and  a ftrong  enclofure  made  within  them,  as  a fort  of  a caftle  for  defence, 
in  cafe  the  outer  walls  fhould  be  taken.  From  the  north-eaft  comer,  is  the  greatefl 
height  of  tile  hill,  w hich  may  be  looked  on  as  the  fummit  of  it,  continuing  the  whole 
length  of  the  double  wall ; and  from  the  north  and  eaft  fides  there  is  a defeent  to  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  town.  In  fuch  a fituation  it  muft  have  been  difficult  to  have 
conveyed  off  the  water ; but  this  they  contrived  by  making  drains  arched  over,  which 
begin  at  fome  diitance  from  the  walls,  and  leffcmng  as  they  approach  to  them  end  at 
the  walls  like  pike  holes.  Thefe  drains  are  filled  with  large  ilones,  fo  that  the  water 
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had  an  outlet, without  any  confiderable  openings  that  might  weaken  the  city.  In  the  plain, 
near  the  fouth-weft  comer  of  the  city,  there  was  a fine  bafon,  which  was  walled  round ; 
the  defign  of  it  was  to  receive  the  (hipping  ; from  it  the  paffage,  or  channel  leads  to 
the  fea.  To  the  north  of  this  channel  there  is  a flat  fpot  of  ground,  about  half  a mile 
fquare,  to  which  there  is  a gentle  afcent,  where  at  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the  hill  was 
a tower.  On  this  fpot  alfo  there  is  another  ftrong  tower,  from  which  a wall  was 
built  over  the  fea  cliffs  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  famous  channel  cut  in  the  rock, 
which  1 (hall  have  occalion  to  mention  ; this,  together  with  the  wall,  enclofed  the  port, 
and  joined  it  to  the  fuburb  below.  This  tower  feems  to  have  been  defigned  as  a 
defence  to  the  port.  On  the  fouth  fide  alfo  of  the  entrance  there  was  another  tower, 
built  on  the  rock  which  beneath  was  hollowed  into  a room  twenty-four  feet  long,  and 
ten  feet  wide : near  this  there  is  a pier,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  and  is  eighteen  paces 
wide,  and  about  fixry-feven  long ; it  is  built  of  very  large  (tones,  feme  of  which  are 
twenty  feet  long,  five  deep,  and  fix  feet  wide ; the  (tones  have  been  joined  together  by 
iron  cramps,  the  marks  of  which  are  (till  to  be  feen.  A little  way  to  the  north  of  this 
there  is  fucli  another  pier,  fifteen  paces  wide,  and  a hundred  and  twenty  long  ; and  the 
bottom  being  kept  clean  and  open  between  thefe  piers,  it  is  probable  the  (hipping  lay 
there  in  the  fummer,  as  in  the  winter  they  were  doubtlefs  laid  up  in  the  bafon : the 
fouth  fide  of  this  bafon,  and  the  entrance  to  it  were  built  ftrong  for  defence,  and  a 
wall  was  catried  from  the  bafon,  about  half  a furlong  to  the  fouth,  defended  by  towers, 
for  greater  fecurity.  From  thecaft  end  of  the  bafon  the  wall  was  built  along  near  a 
rivulet,  that  comes  from  the  call  fide  of  the  town,  and  that  wall  was  carried  on  to  the 
clift  at  the  fouth  eafl  comer  of  the  city. 

On  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  city  there  was  a ftrong  gate,  adorned  with  pilafters, 
and  defended  with  round  towers.  This  gate  is  (fill  (landing,  almoft  entire,  and  is  called 
the  gate  of  Antioch. 

The  dream  and  mountain  torrent,  as  I obferved,  ran  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town 
towards  the  fouth,  and  confequently  mult  have  gone  where  the  bafon  now  is,  and, 
after  heavy  rains,  mult  have  overflown  all  thofe  pans,  and  done  much  damage ; fo 
that,  I fuppofe,  in  order  to  carry  the  dream  another  way,  that  extraordinary  work 
was  executed,  which  Polybius  takes  notice  of  as  the  only  communication  the  city  had 
with  the  fea,  which,  he  fays,  was  cut  out  of  the  rock  like  (lairs.  It  is  a paffage  which 
is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  wide ; the  firft  part  from  the  eaft,  for  two  hundred 
and  fixty  paces  in  length,  and  about  forty  feet  in  height,  is  cut  under  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ; the  reft  which  is  about  eight  hundred  and  twenty  paces  in  length,  is  funk 
down  from  fifteen  to  about  twenty  feet  in  the  folid  rock,  and  is  open  at  top ; it  ends 
at  the  fea,  and  the  lad  part  is  cut  down  lower,  and  great  pieces  of  rock  are  left  acrofs 
the  paffage  to  make  the  entrance  difficult,  there  being  a path  left  only  on  one  fide, 
which  might  be  clofed  upon  any  occafion ; they  call  this  in  Turkilh,  Garice  [a  channel 
for  water  j.  It  is  not  cut  with  (leps,  as  Polybius  deferibes  it ; along  the  (ides  of  it  are 
fmall  channels  to  convey  water  from  the  higher  parts  to  the  ground,  which  is  to  the 
fouth  of  it,  and  is  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  hill  that  is  cut  off  by  this  channel,  and 
is  feparated  from  the  hill  on  which  the  city  (lands  by  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  which 
goes  to  the  port.  This  extraordinary  channel  ends  a little  way  to  the  north  of  the 
northern  pier.  The  water  formerly  run  through  it,  but  now  it  does  not  go  that  way, 
unlcfs  after  great  floods : it  is  faid,  that  the  Arabs  coming  into  thefe  parts,  turned  the 
Water  to  the  north-weft,  where  I faw  it  run  by  a fort  of  fubterraneous  paffage ; 
the  dream  alfo  in  fome  parts  takes  its  old  courfe,  though  ftrong  walls  were  built, 
Wiicb  are  dill  (landing,  to  two  it  another  way  j but  it  is  to  be  queftioned,  if  they  had 
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not  fome  contrivance  to  carry  part  of  it  to  the  fuburb  about  the  port,  and  to  the  bafon, 
when  it  was  necefiary,  in  order  to  fill  it ; and  part  of  it  now  runs  into  the  bafon,  which 
is  choakcd  up  and  become  a morafs ; and  the  water  at  prefent  goes  m two  fmall 
dreams  into  the  fea,  one  through  the  channel  of  the  bafon,  and  the  other  to  the  fouth- 
weft  of  it.  The  top  of  the  hill,  on  each  fide  of  the  artificial  pafiage  through  the  rock, 
is  cut  into  fepulchral  grots,  efpecially  on  the  fouth  fide  ; fome  of  thefe  are  very  grand, 
and  have  courts  before  them,  with  feveral  apartments  one  within  another,  fupported 
by  pillars  of  the  folid  rock  ; fome  of  them  which  are  near  the  pafiage  have  epitaphs 
cut  on  them  ; there  are  likewife  many  imperfect  infcriptions  and  feveral  reliefs,  which 
feem  rather  works  of  fancy  than  for  any  particular  defign ; but  the  chief  burial  places 
were  grots,  near  the  fouth-ead  comer  of  die  town  by  the  fide  of  the  road  that  leads  to 
Antioch.  To  the  north  of  the  town  there  are  fome  aqueducts  cut  through  the  moun- 
tains, by  which  the  water  is  brought  a conliderable  way,  and  might  be  made  in  order  to 
fecure  a condant  fupply  ; though  they  have  fprings  on  the  very  height  of  the  town  ; 
but  without  doubt  they  were  not  fufiicient  for  fo  large  a city,  which  was  at  lead  four 
miles  in  circumference.  On  the  north  fide,  under  the  walls  which  are  oppofite  to  this 
aqueduct,  there  is  an  oblong  fquare  open  place  cut  in  the  cliff,  about  twenty-four 
feet  above  the  ground ; it  is  eight  paces  long,  and  three  wide,  the  afeent  to  it  is  by 
a ladder  ; there  are  two  niches  alfo  cut  into  the  rock,  which  feem  to  have  been  de- 
figned  for  altars ; over  one  of  them  there  is  a large  crofs  in  relief;  they  call  it  the 
convent  of  Codryllus,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  hermitage  of  fome  Chridian  of 
that  name.  Above  this,  near  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  ead  of  the  city  walls,  there 
is  a fepulchral  grotto,  over  the  door  of  which  is  a relief,  cut  on  the  rock,  repre- 
fenting  a woman  fitting  in  a chair,  leaning  her  head  on  her  right  hand,  and  holding 
with  her  left  the  right  arm  of  the  chair,  as  in  a melancholy  podure ; before  her 
dands  a child,  which  is  probably  defigned  for  her  daughter  ; on  one  fide  there  is  a 
relief,  in  which  the  woman  is  giving  fomething  to  her  child ; this  probably  was  a 
fepulchre  made  for  a beloved  daughter.  There  is  another  hermitage  which  they  cad 
faint  Drus,  and  a narrow  afeent  over  it  cut  out  of  the  rock  up  the  fide  of  a deep  cliff, 
which  leads  to  a fpot  that  they  call  a cadle,  and  might  be  defigned  for  a place  of  re- 
treat. I went  along  the  fide  of  the  mountain  towards  the  wed,  to  the  north  of  the 
dream  that  runs  on  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  and  foon  palled  by  the  ruins  of  a large 
convent  with  its  church,  from  which  I afeended  northwards  by  a very  difficult  way 
to  the  ead  end  of  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  very  narrow,  and  on  three  fides 
there  is  a deep  precipice.  This  fummit  of  the  hill,  which  is  exceedingly  drong  by 
nature,  is  worked  into  a little  fortrefs,  and  they  call  it  the  cadle ; but  it  is  contrived 
in  fuch  a manner  that  nothing  is  feen  on  the  outfide ; the  rock  is  worked  into  a fence 
like  a wall,  and  is  fupplied  in  fome  places  with  an  artificial  work ; and  under  it  the 
rock  is  hollowed  into  a large  cidem.  This  place,  which  might  be  defended  by  a fmall 
number  of  people,  feems  to  have  been  defigned  as  a private  retreat  for  a few  perfons  in 
any  danger,  where  they  might  focure  things  of  the  greated  value.  Returning  down  to 
the  convent,  I went  to  the  well  till  I came  to  that  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  near 
the  fea,  and  turning  northwards  walked  about  four  miles  in  a foot  way  over  the  fea, 
to  view  fome  ruins:  this  road  goes  all  along  to  mount  Rhoflus,  and  fo  to  the  plain  of 
Arfous  ; I was  difappointed  as  to  the  ruins  I went  in  fearch  of,  finding  only  the  remains 
of  a little  convent  and  its  church,  and  a few  fmall  chapels  about  the  mountain,  which 
probably  belonged  to  hermitages,  and  fome  ciderns  built  to  receive  the  water  from  the 
mountains. 
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Witlun  the  city  there  are  very  few  ruins  to  be  feen  except  of  the  walls : towards 
the  fouth  part  there  is  a raifed  ground,  in  a regular  form,  where  poffibly  there  might 
be  a temple ; on  the  weft,  fide  of  the  road  that  runs  to  the  fouth-eaft  through  the 
town,  are  fome  remains  of  pillars  (landing ; towards  the  gate  of  Antioch  there  is  a 
large  fquare,  which  is  levelled  by  cutting  away  the  rock,  and  it  is  fhaped  in  fome  parts 
like  a wall.  This  might  be  either  the  court  to  fome  large  building,  or  the  fitc  of 
fome  public  edifice,  or  poffibly  might  ferve  as  a refervoir  for  water.  To  the  north  of 
this  road  there  is  a hollow  ground  like  the  bed  of  a torrent,  and  over  it  to  the  call  a 
height,  where  1 concluded,  from  a regular  piece  of  ground,  that  there  might  be  another 
public  building.  This  is  all  that  is  to  be  feen  of  thofe  magnificent  temples  and  build- 
ings of  which  Polybius  makes  mention.  The  northern  part  of  the  town  was  well 
watered,  but  there  is  no  proiped  from  it : 1 faw  remains  of  aquedu&s  on  the  grouud, 
that  were  carried  front  fome  of  the  higheft  fprings. 

The  fouthem  part  of  the  city  was  very  pleafant,  commanding  from  moll  parts  a 
view  of  the  fea,  mount  Cufiius,  the  port,  the  plain  to  the  fouth,  and  of  the  Orontes 
running  through  it.  The  public  buildings  feem  to  have  been  in  the  parts  already  de- 
feribed,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  inhabited  by  people  of  diftin&ion  ; and  here 
die  kings  of  Syria  might  have  their  palace.  1 obferved  one  particularity  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  walls  of  the  city,  by  which  I afterwards  diftinguilhed  the  buildings  of  thofe 
ages ; they  fet  one  tier  of  llones  on  the  end  length-ways,  with  the  broadeft  fide  outer- 
mod,  and  the  other  tier  flat  with  the  ends  outermoft,  and  fo  alternately. 

I obferved  a particular  fafftion  among  the  women  of  Kepfe ; they  wear  a fort  of  cap 
made  of  filver  money,  fattened  round  in  rows  by  holes  made  in  them : among  theie 
there  are  many  antient  medals  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  of  the  city  itfelf,  which  are 
often  found  here  ; fo  that  the  head  of  a lady  of  Kepfe  is  often  a very  valuable  piece 
of  antiquity. 

From  this  place  I eroded  over  the  plain  fouthwards  about  four  miles  to  the  Orontes. 
From  the  mountains  the  country  appears  like  a plain  all  the  way  to  Antioch  ; but 
about  a league  to  the  call  from  the  fea,  there  are  low  hills  almoft  as  far  as  that 
city,  which  have  fruitful  valleys  between  them.  Wc  faw  on  the  eaft  a pleafant 
village  on  a hill,  which  l'eems  to  have  retained  its  antient  Greek  name,  being  called 
Lyfias. 

I went  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  to  fee  if  1 could  find  any  remains  of  the 
antient  port  of  Antioch,  which  I difeovered  before  I arrived  at  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
at  the  diftance  of  near  two  miles  from  the  fea.  There  is  a large  bafon  fo  filled  up, 
that  1 could  not  be  certain  whether  it  was  of  a multangular,  or  round  figure,  but  I 
took  it  to  be  the  latter  ; it  was  filled  from  above  by  the  river,  at  a place  where  the 
river  winds,  fo  that  the  dream  flowed  directly  into  a canal  that  leads  to  the  bafon,  by 
which  the  (hipping  entered  into  it.  This  can.d  had,  without  doubt,  flood  gates  to 
hinder  too  great  a quantity  of  water  from  running  into  it  on  any  lifmg  of  the  river.  1 
obferved  from  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  bafon  two  canals,  winding  round  part  of  it 
in  a circular  form,  one  within  the  other,  having  no  outlet,  which  feem  to  have  been 
defigned  as  places  for  laying  up  their  veflels.  Near  a mile  to  the  weft  of  this  bafon  there 
are  ruins  of  feveral  houfes  along  the  river,  which  do  not  feem  to  be  of  any  very  great 
antiquity,  but  probably  were  houfes  of  merchants,  and  warehoufes,  when  Antioch 
flourithed  in  the  middle  ages,  at  which  time  it  was  called  the  port  of  St.  Simon,  pro- 
bably from  a monaftery  which  is  built  on  the  north  fide  of  mount  Caflius,  and  is  very 
difficult  of  accelis ; it  is  Hill  feen  facing  the  port,  and  was  probably  dedicated  to 
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St.  Simon,  or  it  might  have  its  name  from  the  conyent  on  the  hill  called  Beneciifv, 
half  way  to  Antioch,  of  which  I (hall  give  an  account.  To  the  welt  of  this  port  there 
are  ruins  of  a fmall  church,  and  very  near  it  a ruined  inclofure,  about  eight  paces 
fquarc,  the  walls  of  which  are  twelve  feet  thick ; this  feems  to  have  been  a kind  of 
fortrefs,  and  it  might  ferve  alfo  for  a kane,  and  for  warehoufes.  The  prefent  port  is  a 
little  further  to  the  weft,  about  half  a mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes ; the  boats 
come  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  are  only  a few  huts  built  as  warehoufes  for  the 
fait  that  is  brought  to  this  place  from  Tripoli,  and  for  the  rice  that  is  imported  from 
Latichea,  and  is  brought  to  that  city  from  Damiata  in  Egypt.  The  Orontes  here  is 
deep,  though  not  very  wide,  and  the  river  as  formerly  might  very  well  be  made  navi- 
gable to  Antioch,  which  is  computed  to  be  about  twenty  miles  from  the  fea  ; but,  they 
fay,  the  bed  of  the  river  ischoaked  near  that  city.  In  all  this  plain  they  talk  Arabic, 
though  on  the  hills  on  each  fide  they  fpcak  Turkilh,  and  the  Chriftians,  who  are  not 
Greeks,  talk  Armenian. 

Mount  Callus  is  now  called  Jebel  Ocrab  [the  Bald  Mountain]  j it  is  about  two 
miles  fouth  of  the  river  ; but  a little  above  the  old  port  the  foot  of  the  hills  come  to 
the  Orontes ; it  is  certainly  a very  high  mountain  j but  Pliny  feems  to  exceed  when  he 
fays  it  is  fo  high,  that,  at  the  fourth  watch,  they  faw  the  fun  rifing  in  the  eaft,  anti 
turning  themfclves  to  the  weft,  they  might  fee  day  and  night  at  the  fame  time  ; and  he 
fays,  moreover,  that  it  was  four  miles  in  perpendicular  height.  1 know  not  what  moun- 
tain Anti-Callius  could  he,  unlefs  it  was  a fummit  of  Mount  Caflius  to  the  fouth,  which 
appears  but  in  very  few  places,  and,  I think,  I faw  it  only  from  one  place  near  Pofidium, 
ail  the  other  hills  being  very  low  with  regard  to  mount  Caflius. 

All  this  country  is  much  improved  with  mulberry  trees  for  the  filk  worms ; thefe 
parts  producing  great  quantity  of  filk,  and  not  a little  tobacco,  which  is  fomc  of  the 
belt  in  Syria ; I w ent  eaft  ward  from  this  place  to  Antioch.  About  halfway  there  is  a long 
high  hill  to  the  north  of  the  river,  which  is  called  Bcncclefy  [theThoufand  Churches], 
probably  from  a great  number  of  churches  formerly  on  it : at  the  top  of  it  are  the 
remains  of  a very  noble  convent,  called  faint  Simon  Stylites;  the  whole  was  encom- 
pafled  with  a wall  built  of  large  hewn  ftone,  about  ninety  paces  in  front,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  in  length.  The  church  feems  within  to  have  been  a Greek  crofs, 
though  the  building  without  is  fquare,  and  there  were  probably  two  chapels,  a facrifty, 
and  chapter-houfe,  to  make  it  a fquare ; the  middle  part  was  an  oftogan,  four  fides  of 
it  being  open  to  the  church;  and,  as  well  as  I could  judge,  there  were  four  altars  in 
the  other  four  fides  ; in  the  middle  of  the  oftogan  is  the  lower  part  of  Saint  Simon’s 
pillar,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  two  flops  to  the  pedeftal ; it  is  exaftly  on  the  model, 
and  of  the  fame  dimenftons,  as  that  near  Aleppo.  This  hill  is  a rich  fpot  of  ground,  and 
a fine  fituation,  commanding  a view  of  the  fea,  of  the  plain,  of  the  river  winding  between, 
the  hills  of  Antioch,  and  of  tfie  lake  beyond  it,  not  to  mention  the  pleafant  country 
which  was  the  fpot  of  the  antient  Daphne.  This  may  be  the  hill  Trapeaon,  fo  called 
in  Greek  from  its  refemblance  to  a table ; for  Strabo,  immediately  after  it,  mentions 
Scleucia  and  Rhoffus.  The  Greek  patriarch,  about  thirty  years  ago,  endeavoured  to 
get  this  beautiful  place  into  his  hands,  and  was  well  guarded  with  firmans  from  Con- 
stantinople ; but  the  mob  rofe  at  Antioch,  and  the  people  there,  and  of  the  . ountry 
round  about,  came  in  great  numbers,  and  deltroyed  not  only  the  new  h’.ilUing,  but 
alfo  what  remained  of  the  old.  As  I went  down  the  hill  i faw  fome  few  ruins,  pro- 
bably of  hermitages  and  churches,  and  came  a fccond  time  to  Antioch. 
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Chap.  XXIII.  — Of  Antioch. 

ANTICONUS,  who  fucceeded  Alexander  in  the  government  of  Syria,  built  a city 
near  the  place  where  Antioch  now  Hands,  and  called  it  Antigonia.  Enquiring  for  ruins 
of  an  old  city  near  Antioch,  I was  informed  there  were  lome  figns  of  an  old  town, 
about  a league  and  a half  to  the  ead  of  Antioch ; and  when  I came  to  Antioch  from 
the  eafl,  as  mentioned  before,  I obferved,  at  a place  where  a point  of  the  hills  makes 
out  neared  to  the  river,  the  foundations  of  very  thick  walls,  and  further  wed  fome 
others,  which  I concluded  to  be  the  walls  of  Antigonia,  and  may  be  the  foundations  of 
the  two  gateways ; it  is  probable  the  walls  were  built  to  the  river,  and  the  low  hills  over 
it  fortified.  Seleucus  vanquilhing  Antigonus,  did  not  think  this  fituation  drong  enough 
for  the  capital  of  his  kingdom ; fo,  dedroving  the  town,  he  built,  with  the  materials 
of  it,  the  city  which  he  called  Antiochia,  after  the  name  of  his  father. 

Antioch  is  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary  fituation,  as  well  as  for  having  been  one 
of  the  mod  conftderable  cities  of  theead.  It  was  the  reftdcnce  of  the  Macedonian  kings 
of  Syria  for  fcveral  hundred  years,  and  afterw  ards  of  the  Roman  Governors  of  that 
province,  fo  that  it  was  called  the  queen  of  the  rad.  It  is  alfo  remarkable  in  eccle- 
liadical  hidory  for  being  the  fee  of  the  great  patriarchate  of  the  ead,  in  which  St.  Peter 
fird  fat ; it  was  here  that  Barnabas  and  Paul  feparated  for  the  work  of  the  gofpel  •,  the 
latter  embarking  for  Cyprus.  This  city  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apodles, 
and  particularly  that  the  difciples  of  Chrid  were  here  fird  named  Chridians  f ; fo  that 
it  was  called  the  eye  of  the  eadern  church.  It  was  at  this  place  the  great  unfortunate 
Gcrmanicus  funk  under  the  jealoufy  of  Tiberius,  who.made  ufe  of  Pifo  to  poifon  him. 
Many  emperors,  when  they  came  into  the  ead,  pafled  a confiderable  time  in  this  city, 
and  Lucius  Vcrus,  in  particular,  fpent  four  dimmers  at  Daphne  near  this  place,  pading 
his  winters  in  Antioch,  and  at  Laodicea. 

The  exact  fituation  of  the  city  is  dill  to  be  feen,  becaufe  the  old  walls  are  Handing, 
and  fome  of  them,  which  are  built  with  the  greated  drength,  are  perfectly  entire, 
though  a great  part  of  them  has  been  very  much  diattered  by  earthquakes,  which  have 
been  very  terrible  and  frequent  at  this  place.  Antioch  w'as  fituated  on  the  fummit  and 
the  north  fide  of  the  two  hills,  and  on  the  plain  which  is  to  the  north  of  them,  which  is 
between  the  hills  and  the  river,  and  was  about  four  miles  in  circumference.  Pliny  J 
fays,  that  it  was  divided  by  the  river  Orontes,  from  which  one  would  conclude  that 
there  was  a fuburb  to  the  north  of  the  river,  of  which  there  are  now  no  figns.  The 
hill  to  the  fouth-wed  is  high  and  very  deep ; that  to  the  ead  is  lower,  and  there  is  a 
linall  plain  on  the  top  of  it. 

The  walls  arc  built  along  the  height  of  the  hills,  and  to  the  fouth  where  there  is  no 
defeent,  the  approach  is  rendered  didicult  by  a deep  folle ; thefe  hills  are  divided  by 
a very  deep  narrow  bed  of  a mountain  torrent,  acrofs  which  a wall  is  built,  at  lead 
lixty  feet  high ; it  had  an  arch  below  to  let  the  water  pals,  which  is  in  part  built  up ; 
fo  that  a great  body  of  water  often  lies  againd  the  wall ; it  is  called  the  iron  gate,  which 
name  it  might  have  from  fome  grates  or  fences  of  iron  to  the  arch,  by  which  the  waters 
pafied  under  it.  About  half  way  up  on  each  fide  of  the  wall  there  is  a walk  from  the 
road  on  the  hills ; the  eadern  pafiage  feeins  to  have  ferved  for  an  aqueduct ; for  on 
the  other  fide  I faw  figns  of  a Hone  channel  from  it ; and  here  the  water  of  the  lower 
aqueduct,  which  I Ihall  mention,  feems  to  have  palled.  This  wall  is  a mod  extra* 

• xy.  it,  39.  f Afta,  xi.  16. 

t Antiochia  libera,  Epidapluics  cognomiiiata,  Oronte  arone  dhiditur.  f lin.  Nat.  Hid.  ».  18. 
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ordinary  building,  by  which  the  two  hills  are  joined  for  fixty  feet  at  lead:  above  the 
bed  of  the  torrent  that  divides  them ; and  the  city  walls  are  carried  from  it,  up  the 
deep  hills,  in  a moll  furprifing  manner ; but,  though  they  are  built  on  a rock,  and 
with  the  utmofl  art,  yet  they  could  not  with  (land  the  (hocks  of  fo  many  great  earth- 
quakes that  have  happened  ; however,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  weftem  hill  the  wall  is 
built  up  the  deep  afcent,  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  has  refilled  both  time  and  earth- 
quakes ; it  is  exceedingly  ftrong,  and  well  built  of  (lone,  with  beautiful  fquare  towers 
at  equal  diftances,  which  confift  of  feveral  (lories ; I am  perfuaded  that  this  is  the  very 
wall  built  by  Seleucus,  and  yet  there  is  not  the  lead  breach  in  it,  nor  a fign  of  any  ; 
and  from  this  one  may  judge  how  beautiful  all  the  walls  mud  have  been.  There  were 
no  battlements  to  the  wall,  but  there  was  a walk  on  the  top  of  it ; and  wjiere  there 
was  any  afeent,  the  top  of  the  ■wall  was  made  in  fteps,  fo  that  they  could  go  all  round 
the  city  on  the  walls  with  greateft  eafe ; and  it  is  probable  there  were  fuch  fteps  alfo  on 
the  walls  which  were  built  up  the  very  deep  precipices  from  the  iron  gate,  where  all  is 
now  in  ruins,  and  by  this  wall  of  communication  they,  without  doubt,  went  from  one 
hill  to  the  other.  The  fteps  on  the  walls  were  very  convenient,  for  that  hill  is  fo  deep 
that  I rode  four  miles  round  to  the  fouth-eaft,  in  order  to  afeend  the  hill  without  diffi- 
culty. The  fouth  fide  of  the  weflern  hill  might  be  affaulted  with  the  greateft  eafe, 
though  defended  by  folfes,  and  I found  that  the  walls  there  had  been  much  repaired  ; 
thofe  on  the  plain  to  the  weft  are  defended  by  a deep  lied  of  a winter  torrent.  Thefe 
walls  mud  have  been  deftroyed,  and  entirely  rebuilt ; for  they  are  of  (lone  and  brick, 
and  probably  were  a Roman  work  ; the  towers  are  very  high,  but  the  greateft  part  of 
the  walls  are  fallen  down,  and  lie  in  large  pieces  on  the  ground,  which  demonftrate,  that 
the  (hock  mud  have  been  great  that  overturned  them  ; the  wall  to  the  north  is  at  fome 
little  diftance  from  the  river ; the  towers  are  about  feventy  paces  apart,  and  being 
near  the  river,  and  confequently  not  on  fo  good  a foundation  as  the  others,  one  may.  fee 
they  have  often  been  repaired ; a part  of  them  and  fome  houfes  fell  by  an  earthquake 
that  happened  whilft  I was  at  Aleppo,  which  an  Englifh  gentleman  who  had  redded 
there  fifty  years,  affirmed  to  be  the  greateft  he  had  ever  felt. 

It  is  faid  that  this  city,  which  was  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  was  built  at 
four  times,  and  confided  in  a manner  of  four  cities,  divided  from  one  another  by  walls ; 
The  firft  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  inhabited  by  the  people  brought  from 
Antigonia  ; this  probably  was  built  on  the  high  weftern  hill,  taking  in  the  foot  of  it,  fo 
as  that  the  wall  might  be  fo  far  above  the  plain  as  to  receive  fome  ftrength  from  that 
fituation  ; and  there  are  remains  of  the  foundations  of  very  thick  walls  by  the  road, 
which  goes  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The  fecond  was  built  by  thofe  who  came  to 
dwell  in  this  city  after  the  building  of  the  firft,  for  the  people  mud  neceflarily  have 
flocked  to  this  place  when  it  became  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Syria  ; this  pro- 
bably was  built  between  the  hill  and  the  river,  being  in  all  likelihood  inhabited  by  mer- 
chants and  tradefinen,  to  whom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  mult  be  very  convenient. 
The  third  city  was  built  by  king  Seleucus  Callinicus,  poffibly  on  the  other  hill.  The 
fourth  was  the  work  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  which  might  be  in  the 
plain  between  that  hill  and  the  river.  The  prefent  town,  which  is  about  a mile  in  cir- 
cumference, (lands  on  the  plain  at  the  north-weft  part  of  the  old  city,  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  plain  within  the  walls  being  converted  into  gardens ; fo  that  I could  fee 
nothing  of  the  walls  that  divided  the  cities  on  the  plain.  The  old  city  being  compofed 
in  a manner  of  four  cities  had  the  name  of  Tetrapolis. 

There  are  very  little  remains  within  the  city  of  any  antient  buildings.  The  high 
hill  has  three  fummits,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  (hallowbcds  of  winter  torrents  ; 
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the  middle  fummit  is  the  highcft  ; to  the  eafl  of  that  there  is  another  fummit,  on 
which  there  are  great  remains  of  a cattle ; there  are  fexnicircular  turrets  in  the  front  of 
it,  which  is  to  the  weft.  At  die  north-caft  comer  there  are  the  remains  of  a bagnio, 
and  the  cattle  is  built  with  vaults  under  it,  which  might  ferve  as  citterns  for  the  rain 
water  ; they  had  alio  another  provilion  for  water,  which  is  a round  bafon,  between  the 
caftie  and  the  middle  fummit ; it  is  fifty-three  paces  in  diameter,  and  is  now  eight  feet 
deep,  though  doubtlcfs  the  ground  has  rifen  ; it  is  built  of  ttone  and  brick,  like  the 
walls ; there  is  an  entrance  to  it  to.the  fouth-weft,  with  a round  tower  on  each  fide  of 
it,  from  which  entrance  there  mutt  have  been  a defeent  with  fteps  ; they  have  a tradi- 
tion, that  the  Roman  emperors  ufed  to  divert  themfelves  here  in  boats.  Near  the  foot 
of  this  hill,  in  the  prefent  town,  are  remains  of  the  front  of  a large  building  of  brick, 
which  they  call,  Prince,  and  fay  it  was  tiie  palace  of  the  emperors;  and  they  have  a 
tradition,  that  a chain  went  to  it  from  the  cattle,  to  give  immediate  notice  of  any  thing 
that  might  happen  ; the  architecture  of  it  feems  to  be  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 

The  aqueducts  are  the  principal  works  of  antiquity  here;  near  the  eaftern  part  or  the 
town  there  are  indeed  feveral  fprings,  and  particularly  fotne  within  the  eatt  gate, 
called  Bablous,  which  may  be  a corruption  from  Babylon,  this  being  the  gate  that  leads 
that  way ; but  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  were  to  be  fupplied  with  water,  and  the 
whole  plain  alfo  below,  concerning  which  the  antients  were  very  provident,  and  fpared 
no  expence  ; the  water  ofthe  aqueduct  was  derived  from  a place  called  Battclma,  about 
four  or  fiv  e miles  diftant  in  the  way  to  Latichea,  which  I take  to  be  the  very  fpot  w here 
Daphne  flood ; here  the  water  tlows  out  of  the  hill  in  great  abundance,  and  turns 
feveral  mills.  I could  fee  that  art  hud  been  ufed  to  bring  other  fprings  to  it,  for  I faw 
at  that  place  channels  of  hewn  Hone,  which,  1 fuppofe,  ferved  for  that  purpofe ; it  was 
then  carried  towards  Antioch  in  the  fame  manner  ; 1 have  reafon  to  think,  that  all  the 
fprings  are  at  fome  little  diitance,  and  conveyed  to  that  place  in  channels,  for  it  falls 
down  like  a cafcade  from  its  own  bed  into  a little  narrow  vale  or  bed  that  goes  towards 
the  Orontes  ; and  from  this  place  a fufheient  quantity  of  it  was  carried  by  channels  of 
hewn  ttone  under  ground  along  the  fide  of  the  hill ; it  runs  in  this  manner  about  a 
mile,  and  then  going  to  a little  valley,  in  which  there  is  a fmnll  rivulet  that  comes  from 
the  mountains,  the  water  was  there  conveyed  on  arches,  whici)  ftill  remain  ; it  is  in  the 
manner  of  the  antient  aqueduct  called  Pont  du  Garde,  near  Niiines  in  France,  but 
much  inferior  to  it,  for  there  is  but  one  arch  in  each  of  the  two  lower  (lories  ; the 
uppermoll  arches  of  it  are  built  of  brick  ; the  cluumei  afterwards  is  carried  along  the 
fide  of  the  hill,  and  where  any  waters  run,  or  there  is  any  bed  of  a torrent,  a Angle 
high  arch  is  built  over  the  narrow  vale.  I faw  one  between  this  and  the  ilream 
called  Zoiba,  where  there  is  a very  lofty  arch ; 1 faw  alfo  two  more  aqueducts 
between  that  and  the  town,  each  confitting  of  a fmall  arch  ; and  at  the  bed  of  the 
torrent,  under  the  weftern  walls,  there  is  one  of  five  arches.  The  water  then  runs  on 
the  fide  of  the  hill  under  ground,  and  where  there  is  an  eafy  afeent  at  the  foot  of  the 
fouth-weft  hill,  there  are  feveral  arches  turned,  which  appear  like  fmall  arched  chapels, 
where  there  were  conduits,  from  which  they  drew  water  for  the  convenience  of  feveral 
parts  of  the  town.  Further  to  the  eatt,  where  the  hill  is  fteep,  a channel  is  cut  along 
through  the  rock  about  two  feet  wide,  and  four  or  five  high,  worked  archwife  at  top  ; 
and  one  may  walk  in  it,  as  in  thofe  at  Fege  near  Damafcus;  it  continues  along  in  this 
manner  towards  the  iron  gate,  and  having  patted  on  fome  arches,  which  I (hall 
mention,  the  channel  is  cut  in  the  fame  manner  on  the  fide  of  the  : cr  liiil.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  thas  there  was  a lower  aqueduct,  probably  built  by  the  kings  of  Syria, 
before  the  higher  aqueduct  was  begun,  and  it  is  pollible  that  the  latter  might  be  built 
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by  the  Romans,  I faw  remains  of  the  lower  aqueduft  near  the  fountain  of  Zoiba, 
about  two  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Antioch  ; the  arches  are  low  and  ruinous ; part 
of  the  lower  aqucdu£t  is  feen  over  a hollow  ground  along  the  fide  of  the  hill. 
In  all  thefe  places  this  lower  aqueduft  confifts  of  one  arch,  and  it  probably  went  to 
the  iron  gate,  which  ferved  as  a conveyance  for  the  water  to  the  other  hill;  for 
below  the  iron  gate  to  the  north-weft  there  are  ruins  of  three  arches,  acrofs  the 
valley,  which  feem  to  have  had  other  arches  built  on  them,  and  it  is  probable  there 
were  three  ftories  of  arches,  the  uppermofl  joining  the  channels,  which  are  on  the 
1 oppofitc  fides  of  the  hills. 

As  to  fepulchral  grots,  I cannot  fay  that  1 obferved  any  to  the  eaft  of  the  town  ; I faw 
indeed  fotne  grottos  cut  into  the  mountain,  which  might  be  for  another  ufe;  and 
poftibly  it  was  the  cuftom  here  to  burn  their  dead  after  the  Creek  manner.  It  is  pro- 
bable,  that  in  the  antient  city  they  had  great  works  under  ground  to  carry  oft  the 
waters  that  came  from  the  mountain  after  rain ; and  they  might  alfo  have  cifterns  under 
their  houfes  to  preferve  the  water  after  the  eaftem  manner ; for  now  after  rains,  the 
water  runs  in  the  ftreets  of  the  city  like  mountain  torrents. 

The  prefent  city  of  Antioch  is  ill  built,  the  houfes  low,  with  only  one  ftory  abova 
ground  ; the  roofs  are  almoli  flat,  made  of  light  rafters  laid  from  one  wall  to  another, 
and  covered  with  thin  tiles,  which  feem  to  be  contrivances  to  make  their  houfes  above  as 
light  as  pofiible,  that  as  they  are  on  a bad  foundation  they  may  not  fink  by  the  weight 
above ; or  if  they  chance  to  be  thrown  down  by  earthquakes,  that  the  people  in  them 
may  not  be  crufhed  by  the  weight  of  the  roof.  The  governor  here  has  the  title  of 
waivvode,  and  is  under  the  paflia  of  Aleppo,  but  is  appointed  from  Conftantinople. 

There  are  remains  of  only  three  or  four  churches  in  Antioch ; that  of  faint  Peter 
and  Paul  is  about  a quarter  of  the  way  up  the  caftcrn  hill,  but  there  are  very  little  re- 
mains of  it.  I faw  there  fome  pieces  ofmarble  of  a Mofaic  pavement ; it  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  patriarchal  church,  and  they  might  be  determined  to  build  it  in  fo 
inconvenient  a place,  from  a tradition  that  faint  Peter  or  faint  Paul  either  lived  or 
preached  the  gofpel  there.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  patriarchal  palace  was  on  the 
top  of  this  hill,  which  is  a fine  level  fpot,  and  the  whole  hill  might  belong  to  the 
church;  for  on  the  fide  of  it,  towards  the  iron  gate,  is  the  church  of  faint  John,  which  is 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  being  a fort  of  grotto  open  to  the  weft ; there  is  no  altar  in  it ; 
but  the  Greeks,  who  have  fervice  there  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  bring  an  altar  to 
the  church,  and  near  it  they  bury  their  dead.  About  half  way  up  the  fouth-weft  hill, 
and  alnioft  oppofite  to  the  aqueduct  that  is  below  the  iron  gate,  is  the  church  of  faint 
George  ; theafeent  is  very  difficult ; the  Greeks  fay  this  church  belongs  to  them,  but 
they  permit  the  Armenians  to  make  ufe  of  it ; there  arc  about  three  hundred  of  the 
former,  and  fifty  of  the  latter  communion  in  Antioch.  Until  within  fifty  or  fixty  years 
paft  there  had  been  no  Chriftians  here,  fince  the  city  was  deftroved  in  one  thoufand 
two  hundred  fixty-nine  by  Bibars,  fultan  of  Egypt,  who  demolillied  their  churches, 
which,  it  is  laid,  were  the  fined  in  the  world ; and  he  likewife  put  moft  of  the  in- 
habitants to  death  ; for  at  that  time  they  were  moftly  Chriftians,  infomuch  that  in  the 
time  of  Juftinian  it  was  called  Theopolis.  This  city  was  under  the  Chriftians  con- 
cerned in  the  holy  war  from  one  thoufand  ninety-feven  to  the  time  that  it  was 
deftroyed  ; when  Aleppo  began  to  flourifh,  and  to  be  the  great  mart  for  eaftem 
goods,  as  Antioch  had  been  before.  Another  piece  of  antiquity,  is  what  they  call  the 
houfe  of  faint  John  Chryfoftom,  and  of  his  father  and  mother ; I take  this  to  have 
been  a chapel ; it  is  about  twenty  feet  fquare,  as  I conjectured  ; for  there  is  no  entering 
■it,  by  rcafon  that  a Mahometan  family,  with  their  women,  live  in  it ; it  is  built  of 
vol.  x.  4 c . brick. 
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brick,  much  in  the  fame  ftyle  as  the  palace  called  Prince.  They  have  a tradition,  that 
this  great  man  being  chofe  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  the  people  of  Antioch  would 
not  confent  he  fhould  accept  of  it,  until  the  emperor  made  it  his  particular  requell 
to  them. 

The  hills  of  Antioch  are  part  of  them  of  a crumbling  (lone,  like  verd  antique,  and  if 
I Iiad  fecn  many  pieces  of  that  marble  about  the  city,  I mould  have  concluded  that  there 
were  quarries  of  it  in  tills  place. 

Chap.  XXIV.  — Of  Daphne,  Heradea,  and  Po/Idium. 

ABOUT  half  a mile  to  the  fouth-welt  of  Antioch,  there  is  a road  to  the  fouth,  up 
the  mountains,  which  leads  to  the  fountain  of  Zoiba,  and  to  other  fountains  above  it, 
near  which  there  are  remains  of  the  two  aquedu&s ; thcfe  places  are  commonly 
thought  bv  Europeans  to  be  Daphne  : and  it  is  poflible  the  grove  of  Daphne  might 
extend  fo  far  to  the  eafl,  as  it  was  ten  miles  in  circuit.  One  of  thefe  waters  might  be 
the  Caftalian  fountain,  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  which  was  flopped  up  by 
Adrian,  and  opened  again  by  the  emperor  Julian.  Scleucus,  king  of  Syria,  planted  the 
grove  of  Daphne,  and  it  was  finely  laid  out  in  walks  of  cyprcfs  trees ; it  is  faid,  that  the 
nymph  Daphne  was  here  turned  into  the  laurus  or  bay  ; of  thefe  trees  there  are  none 
on  this  fpot,  or  any  where  near  Antioch,  but  they  are  in  great  abundance  at  fome 
little  dillance  ; it  is  poflible  the  zeal  of  the  primitive  Chrillians  might  dellroy  thefe 
trees  about  Antioch,  for  which  the  people  had  in  this  place  a fort  of  religious  venera- 
tion. It  is  faid  that,  in  the  middle  of  this  wood  there  was  a temple  to  Daphne,  Apollo, 
and  Diana,  that  the  whole  was  an  afylum,  and  that  they  thought  the  waters  came  from 
the  Caftalian  fountains  in  Greece,  and  uttered  oracles.  The  place  called  Battelma, 
about  five  miles  fouth  of  Antioch,  mull  have  been  Daphne,  about  which  there  are 
feveral  fountains  ; the  palace  of  Daphne  is  placed  in  the  Jerufalem  Itinerary  five  miles 
from  Antioch,  in  the  way  to  Latichea ; it  is  faid  Gallus  built  a church  there,  pro- 
bably of  the  materials  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  there  are  remains  of  a church, 
with  feveral  Chriftian  Greek  inferiptions  cut  on  the  walls ; in  this  church  probably 
the  bones  of  Babylas,  liilhop  of  Antioch,  were  placed,  as  well  as  feveral  other  martyrs. 
This  muft  have  been  the  very  fouth  part  of  the  grove,  for  from  this  place  fouthward 
there  are  mountains  ; fo  that  probably  the  temple  was  not  in  the  middle  or  center  of 
the  wood,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  fouth  fide ; to  the  north  of  the  waters  I 
thought  1 difeovered  fome  foundations  of  large  buildings,  where  poflibly  the  ftrudlures 
of  the  pagan  fuperftition  might  have  been  ; the  ground  here  is  much  higher  than  near 
the  river,  and  from  this  place  there  is  a fine  plain  in  a femicircular  figure,  towards  the 
Orontes,  which  ends  all  round  in  a hanging  ground,  except  on  the  part  of  the 
mountain ; and  this,  I fuppofe,  was  the  fpot  where  the  grove  of  Daphne  ftood,  which 
commands  a fine  view  of  ail  the  country  round,  and  is  in  every  refpetl  a moll  delight- 
ful fituation.  It  was  probably  bounded  to  the  eaft  by  that  current  which  runs  under 
the  firft  part  of  the  aqueduct ; but  the  people  building  country  houfes  on  the  hills  nearer 
Antioch,  about  the  fountain  of  Zoiba,  that  part  might  alfo  be  called  Daphne ; and  fo 
Daphne  might  be  reckoned  as  a fuburb  of  Antioch  ; this  being  the  place  of  refort  for 
pleafure  from  that  great  city,  it  became  the  feene  of  all  manner  of  debaucheries,  and  was 
looked  on  as  a place  of  great  licentioufhefs.  I fet  out  from  Antioch  for  Latichea  with  the 
caravan  on  the  feventh  of  Odtober  ; we  afeended  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  after  having 
gone  about  a mile,  we  turned  to  the  weft,  and  crofted  over  the  rivulet  called  Zoiba, 

which  comes  from  a mountain  of  that  name ; a little  further  1 faw  fome  foundations, 
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that  fecmed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  antient  gateway,  which  might  lead  to  the  fu- 
burbs  of  the  old  city ; we  then  travelled  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  came  to  Battelma 
already  mentioned,  where  there  are  ruins  of  a very  thick  wall  at  the  entrance  in  between 
the  mountains,  which  might  be  built  to  defend  the  pals.  I was  informed  that  there  was 
another  road  to  I.atichea  directly  from  Kepfe,  which  goes  over  the  eaftern  fide  of 
mount  Caflius,  and  to  the  well  of  a village  called  Ordou,  and  foon  after  comes  into 
this  road. 

Having  travelled  about  four  hours  we  came  to  a village  called  Sheik  Cuic  ; it  is  in- 
habited by  Turcomen,  and  may  be  Hyfdata  of  the  Jerufalem  Itinerary  ; here  we  lay  in 
a paffage  to  a mofque.  On  the  eighth  we  crotfed  the  hills  for  about  three  hours,  and 
came  to  a valley  ; in  an  hour  more  we  came  to  a rivulet,  about  which  there  are  a 
great  number  of  plane  trees,  and  this  might  be  Manfto  Platanus  in  the  fame  Itinerary. 
We  went  about  an  hour  along  the  valley,  and  afeending  the  hills,  wc  came  in  about  an 
hour  more  to  a large  village  of  Greeks,  called  Ordou,  which  may  be  the  antient  Bachaias. 
We  afeended  to'the  top  of  the  hills,  which  ftretch  from  the  fouth-eall  corner  of  mount 
Caffius,  and  had  a view  of  thefea.  I obferved  a high  hill,  which  feemed  to  join  mount 
Caflius  on  the  fouth,  and  as  I could  fee  no  other  mountain  fo  high  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Caflius,  I conjectured  that  this  might  be  Anti  Caflius.  Defcending  the  hills  for 
about  an  hour,  we  flopped  in  a field,  in  which  there  was  a fpring  towards  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  where  we  overtook  an  oda-bafhee,  and  four  or  five  janizaries  returning  from 
the  war  to  Grand  Cairo.  We  lay  in  the  open  air,  and  fet  forwards  on  the  ninth,  def- 
cending  into  the  valley,  to  the  weft  of  which  the  antient  city  Poflidiuni  was  fituated. 
This  valley  is  about  a mile  wide,  aud  fix  miles  long.  We  often  palled  over  a rivulet 
that  runs  along  the  valley,  and  faw  in  one  place  fome  ruins  of  a bridge ; we  went  over 
the  hills  into  the  plain  of  Latichea,  and  arrived  at  that  city. 

I fet  out  on  the  eleventh  to  the  northward  in  fuarch  of  two  antient  towns,  Heraclea 
and  Poflidum ; we  went  near  the  fea  to  the  weft  of  the  road  to  Antioch,  and  in  about 
two  hours  and  a half  came  to  Bourge-el-Cofib  [the  caflle  of  the  reeds}  ; near  it  are  the 
remains  of  a fmall  well  built  church.  Heraclea  was  probably  to  the  weft  of  this,  four 
miles  to  the  north  of  Laodicea,  and  feems  to  have  been  fituated  on  a fmall  flat  point, 
that  makes  out  into  the  fea  ; to  the  north  of  which  I found  fome  remains  of  piers  built 
into  thefea,  and  foundations  of  walls  oflarge  hewn  ftone,  and  there  are  fome  figns  of  a 
ftrong  building  at  the  end  of  a pier,  which  might  be  a tower  to  defend  the  port,  and  has 
given  to  this  place  the  name  of  Meinta-Bourge,  which  they  told  me  fignified  the  bay  of 
the  tower ; on  the  point  itfelf  I faw  feveral  graves  cut  into  the  rock,  fome  ftone 
coffins,  and  feveral  pieces  of  marble  pillars.  In  an  hour  and  a half  we  came  to  a village 
called  Shamach,  in  which  there  are  many  Chriftians,  and  in  an  hour  more  to  Shameleh  ; 
we  crofted  the  hills  in  about  three  hours,  and  came  to  a village  called  Ros  Canfir 
[Cape  Hog},  from  a head  of  land  near  it.  We  defeended  a very  fteep  hill  into  Ouad 
Candele  [the  vale  of  the  lamp],  in  which  there  is  a river  called  Nar-Gebere  [the  great 
river].  We  went  near  the  fea,  and  crofting  the  river,  came  into  that  part  of  the  vale 
which  we  paffed  through  in  the  road  from  Antioch.  We  went  almoft  to  the  north  end  of 
the  vale,  turned  to  the  weft,  and  in  an  hour  and  a half  came  to  a village  where  there 
are  remains  of  a church,  very  indifferently  built,  and  did  not  feem  to  be  antient ; here 
we  repofed  a while,  and  went  about  three  hours  further  to  the  fea.  Palling  by  a Tur- 
coman village,  wc  came  to  a place  where  there  was  a warehoufe  for  fait,  which  is 
brought  from  Lamica,  to  be  fold  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  here  we  lay  all 
night  We  fet  out  on  the  twelfth  to  find  out  the  fituation  of  Poffidium.  There  is  a 
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fmall  bay  here,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it  are  remains  of  the  antient  city,  now  called 
Boffeda,  which  was  upon  an  advanced  ground  on  a fmall  cape  to  the  fouth  of  the  bay. 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  of  an  oblong  fquare  figure,  and  might  be  about  half  a 
mile  in  circumference.  There  are  feme  figns  of  a fofl'e,  and  of  walls  round  the  town 
about  the  north-eaft  corner ; on  the  fea  fide  there  are  finall  remains  of  a round 
tower,  and  other  ruins  near  it,  particularly  of  two  or  three  houfes  of  hewn  flone,  in 
one  of  which  I faw  a crofs  cut  on  the  walls  ; I obferved  alfo  foine  (lone  coffins  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  We  afeended  the  high  hills  over  this  place,  on  which  there  is  a finall 
fquare  tower  called  Elcanamy*  ; defeending  near  a little  hill  1 faw  a very  finall  church 
on  it,  with  fome  buildings  adjoining,  as  if  it  had  been  an  hermitage.  We  returned  to 
Ros  Canfir  by  the  fame  way,  where  there  are  only  two  Mahometan  families,  the  red 
being  of  the  feci  called  Nocires,  of  whom  1 (hall  fpcak  in  another  place.  On  the 
thirteenth  we  went  on  to  the  fuppofed  fite  of  the  antient  Heraclea,  from  that  place  to  a 
village  of  Nocires  called  Timpfacum,  and  returned  to  Latichca. 

Chap.  XXV.  — Of  Latichea , the  old  Laodicea  ; and  of  Jcbilee,  the  ancient  Cabala. 

LAODICEA,  now  called  latichea,  was  built  by  Seleucus  the  firlt,  king  of  Syria, 
who  was  founder  alfo  of  Antioch,  Seleucia,  and  Apamea ; he  called  this  place  after 
the  name  of  Laodice,  his  mother ; it  is  finely  fituated  on  the  fea,  and  the  plain  in  which 
it  (lands  is  remarkably  fruitful,  as  it  was  antiently.  This  country  was  famous  for  wine, 
with  which  it  fupplied  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt ; the  hills  to  the  call  having 
been  well  cultivated  with  vineyards  t.  There  is  a race  of  (heep  in  this  country  with 
four  horns,  two  of  them  turning  upwards,  and  two  downwards.  To  the  fouth  of 
the  prefent  town  there  arc  fome  low  hills,  on  the  top  of  which,  without  doubt,  the  city 
walls  were  built ; for  by  the  pieces  of  marble  and  brick,  which  arc  all  over  the  fields 
and  gardens  as  far  as  thofc  hills,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
city  was  there,  as  well  as  from  its  being  near  the  port.  On  the  call  fide  of  the  old 
town,  towards  the  fouth-eall  comer,  there  is  an  opening  to  a hill  which  extends  for  a 
mile  to  the  north  ; there  was,  without  doubt,  a caftle  on  this  hill. 

The  prefent  town  is  at  the  call  part  of  the  old  town,  and  the  port  is  to  the  weft ; 
they  are  a confiderable  diftance  afunder,  the  neared  part  of  the  town  being  near  half 
a mile  from  the  harbour.  The  chief  remains  of  antiquity  here  are  part  of  two  fides 
of  a portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  w hich  probably  was  built  round  a temple ; the 
entablature  is  very  fine.  Towards  the  fouth-caft  corner  of  the  town  there  Is  a 
remarkable  triumphal  arch,  which  is  almoft  entire  ; it  is  built  with  four  entrances,  like 
the  Forum  Jani  in  Rome : the  pediment  in  the  entablature  is  very  extraordinary,  and 
has  not  a good  effect ; over  this  there  is  a fort  of  attic  ftory,  the  frieze  of  which  is 
enriched  with  military  ornaments.  It  is  conjcflurcd  that  this  arch  was  built  in  honour 
of  Lucius  Verus,  or  Septimius  Severus.  In  the  way  from  it  towards  the  port,  there 
are  feveral  grey  granite  pillars  (landing  in  the  gardens,  w hich  feem  to  have  been  in 
two  rows  leading  from  the  arch  to  the  port,  and  probably  they  are  the  remains  of 
a portico  on  each  fide  of  a grand  ftrect,  that  might  lead  from  the  arch  to  the  harbour. 

To  thceaft  of  the  towrn  there  is  a well  of  good  water,  from  which  the  city  is  fupplied 
by  an  aqueduct  very  (lightly  built.  The  prefent  town  is  about  a mile  and  a half  in 
circumference  ; there  are  many  gardens  within  the  walls  j this  place  was  very  incon- 

* From  this  place  I found  Latichea  lay  foulb-wefl  and  by  fouth  ; mount  Cafliut  cuft-north-eaft  ; Kepfe, 
or  Seleucia,  north-call  j Cape  Hog  north  eafl  and  by  north,  and  the  point  that  makes  the  great  bay  of 
bcandcroon  directly  north.  f Strabo  xyt.  p.  751. 
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fiderable  until  within  thcfc  fifty  years  pad,  when  the  tobacco  trade  to  Damiata  was 
eftablilhed  here,  which  brought  alfo  an  import  of  rice  and  coffee;  they  have  likewife 
a confiderable  export  of  cotton,  and  fome  raw  filk.  On  this  increafe  of  trade  the 
town  was  enlarged,  and  feveral  good  houfes  were  built  of  the  hewn  (tone,  which  they 
are  continually  digging  out  of  the  ruins  ; for  the  ground  of  the  city  is  rifen  very  much, 
having  been  often  deftroyed  by  earthquakes,  which  of  late  years  have  been  greater 
here  than  at  Antioch.  It  is  but  very  lately  that  an  Engliih  conful  has  been  eftablilhed 
here ; this  port  being  formerly  dependent  on  Aleppo. 

There  is  a monaftery  in  the  city,  belonging  to  the  Latin  convent  of  the  Holy  Land. 
There  are  many  Greeks  here,  and  about  thirty  families  of  the  Cypriots,  who  live  in 
a particular  quarter  of  the  town.  They  have  a Greek  bilhop  refident  in  this  city,  and  ' 
three  or  four  churches ; there  is  a cemetery  belonging  to  one  of  them,  where  both 
the  Engliih,  and  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome  bury.  In  the  heart  of  the  town  there 
is  a ftnall  church,  which  has  the  appearance  of  lome  antiquity,  and  is  dedicated  to 
St.  George.  To  the  north  of  the  fuppofed  ancient  fuburb  of  the  town  are  ruins  of 
a large  church  on  an  advanced  ground ; it  is  called  Pharous,  and  feems  to  have  been 
a very  magnificent  Gothic  building,  probably  of  the  fixth  century : the  body  of  the 
church  fell  down  many  years  ago ; it  had  a portico  before  it,  to  which  there  was  an 
afcent  by  many  ftcps  : there  was  a very  lofty  arch  acrofs  the  weft  end  of  the  church, 
which  was  fupported  by  two  pillars  built  of  hewn  ftone,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  in  which 
there  were  Hairs  up  to  the  top.  From  thefe  pillars  the  building  feems  to  have  extended 
thirty-five  paces  to  the  eall,  and  it  was  about  twenty-eight  broad.  Within  the 
northern  walls  of  the  city  is  a large  grotto,  to  which  there  is  a defcent  by  many  Heps  ; 
they  fay  that  it  was  an  old  church  ; it  has  a well  in  the  middle ; but  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  cut  with  niches,  as  if  defigned  to  receive  the  bodies,  one  may  fee  it 
was  intended  for  a fepulchre;  the  Greeks  perform  divine  fervice  here.  There  are 
defeents  by  Hairs  to  many  grots  by  the  fea  fide : about  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  * 

' city,  the  lea  has  walhed  away  the  very  rock,  and  laid  open  fome  of  them,  and  it  appears 
that  others  have  been  entirely  deftroyed.  There  is  a well  on  the  Ihore,  at  the  north- 
call  corner  of  the  bay,  to  which,  I fuppofe,  the  wall,  of  the  fuburbs  came;  the  water 
of  it  is  frclh,  and  there  are  feveral  marble  coffins  round  it,  that  ferved  as  ciftems. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  October  we  fet  out  fouthwards,  and  went  near  the  fea  fide.  About 
two  miles  from  the  town  there  is  a river  called  Nahr  Gibere  [the  great  river") ; it  is 
a deep  ftream,  but  not  wide  : the  bridge  is  about  two  miles  from  the  fea,  though  the 
road  feems  formerly  to  have  been  nearer  to  it,  and  confequently  the  old  bridge;  the 
ruins  of  which  I faw,  with  an  imperfect  infeription  near  it.  They  lay  this  river  rifes 
in  the  mountains  towards  Shogle,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  waters  were  brought  to 
Latichea  by  an  aqueduct  from  fome  part  of  this  river  towards  its  fource ; for  it  is  faid 
that  there  are  in  feveral  places  great  remains  of  an  aqueduft,  which  was  probably  made 
by  Ilerod  *.  I faw  at  a dillance  a village  in  the  Aleppo  road,  called  Johan,  from  the 
ruins  of  a lofty  church  there  dedicated  to  St.  John.  We  came  to  a confiderable  ftream 
called  Nahr-Shqbar  [the  river  of  pine  trees].  The  Engliih  gentlemen  at  Latichea 
accompanied  me  to  this  river,  where  we  dined ; and  taking  leave  of  them,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  paffed  by  a tower,  and  having  gone 
as  much  further,  we  crofted  a river  on  a bridge  of  three  arches,  and  in  half  an  hour 
more  came  to  a ftream,  over  which  there  is  an  old  bridge,  and  half  a league  further 
arrived  at  Jebilec,  the  ancient  Gabala,  where  we  were  received  at  the  aga’s  houfe. 


• Jofephus  De  bell#  Jud.i.  si. 
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Gabala  was  a fmall  city  ; there  are  fome  figns  of  the  antient  walls  ; it  is  at  prefent  a 
poor  miferable  town,  thinly  inhabited,  without  any  trade  ; and  though  it  was  once  a 
confiderable  fea  port,  yet  they  have  not  now  above  four  or  five  boats  belonging  to  the 
town  ; there  are  very  little  figns  of  the  antient  harbour,  and  the  chief  remains  that 
way  are  feveral  fepulchral  grots  cut  in  the  clifts  on  the  fea  fhore : the  town  is  fupplied 
with  water  by  a channel  on  the  ground,  which  winds  round  to  the  north,  and,  if  1 
miflake  not,  comes  from  the  river  of  Jebilee,  half  a league  fouth  of  the  town.  To  the 
north  of  Jebilee  there  is  a large  mofque  built  with  three  naves,  much  like  a church, 
and  probably  it  formerly  was  one ; it  is  famous  among  the  Turks  for  being  the  place 
where  the  body  of  fultan  Ibrahim  is  depofited.  His  tomb,  in  the  fouth  part  of  the 
mofque,  is  feparated  from  it  by  a partition  ; the  tomb  of  his  vizier  is  in  a chapel  near 
it,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  there  is  a tomb  of  fome  other  perfon  belonging  to  him  : in  the 
court  before  the  mofque  there  is  an  orange  grove,  on  one  fide  of  which  there  is  a 
place  to  lodge  Dervifhes  in,  and  on  the  other  a bagnio : to  the  fouth  of  the  mofque 
there  is  a kane  for  poor  travellers,  who  lodge  there  without  paying  any  thing.  It  is 
faid  this  fultan  Ibrahim  lived  in  one  of  thefe  grots  by  the  fea  fide  for  many  years. 
They  talked  as  if  he  was  a Perfian,  but  could  give  no  fatisfadlory  account  of  him, 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  was  Ibrahim  Ben-Valid,  the  fixteenth  kalif  of  the  Ommi- 
ades,  who  lived  in  the  year  feven  hundred  forty-three  ; but  being  vanquifhed  by  Marvan, 
and  taken  by  him  in  Damafcus,  was  depofed,  and  afterwards  palled  the  reft  of  life 
in  retirement  •.  There  is  nothing  worth  feeing  here  but  the  remains  of  a very  antient 
theatre.  This  piece  of  antiquity  is  the  more  curious,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  of  this 
kind  remaining  in  any  part  of  the  eaft,  all  the  theatres  and  amphitheatres  being  built 
againft  the  fides  of  hills. 

Chap.  XXVI.  — Of  the  ancient  Balance,  of  the  caflle  of  Merkab,  ofTortofa,  and  the 

ifland  of  Aradut. 

WE  fet  out  from  Jebilee  on  the  feventeenth,  and  parted  the  river  of  that  name.  We 
foon  after  croffed  another  dream,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  came  to  a third  called  Ka- 
nierck.  Near  this  there  is  a high  ground  by  the  fea,  on  which  probably  fome  fmall 
town  may  have  been  fituated.  About  two  hours  from  Jebilee  we  came  to  a fmall  river 
called  Sin ; there  is  a large  mill  on  it  by  the  road,  called  Tahaun-el-Melec  [the  mill 
of  the  prince],  which  probably  may  have  its  name  from  the  river.  On  the  other  fide  1 
faw  fome  ruins,  and  conjectured  that  Paltos  might  be  fituated  here.  I have  fince  been 
informed,  that  the  fite  of  Paltos  is  now  called  Boldo,  and  that  the  old  city  is  entirely 
deftrOyed,  that  there  is  only  a mill  near  the  old  ruins,  fo  that  probably  it  is  the  fame 
place  1 have  mentioned.  Seleucia  ad  Belum  is  exaftly  in  the  fame  latitude,  and  con- 
fequently  mull  have  been  eaft  of  it.  A very  few  miles  to  the  eaft  of  the  river  Sin, 
a chain  of  mountains  begins,  which  runs  eaftward  for  fome  way,  and  then  turns  to 
the  fouth  ; on  the  weft  end  of  thefe  mountains,  where  they  approach  the  neared  to 
the  fea,  is  a village  called  Sarr  ; I faw  fome  high  buildings  there,  but  could  not  learn 
there  were  any  ruins  about  that  place,  fo  as  to  conclude  that  it  wis  Seleucia ; but  1 
was  well  informed  that  an  Englilh  drogerman  found  the  remains  of  a temple,  and  a 
Greek  infeription  on  thefe  mountains,  about  two  days  journey  from  Tripoli,  which 
agrees  witli  this  diftancc,  and  probably  it  might  be  the  fpot,  on  which  the  antient 
Seleucia  ad  Belum  flood. 

• Bibliothcqne  Orientate  d’Herbelot.  v.  Ibralura  Ben  Valid, 
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We  came  in  an  hour  to  the  river  Henlhoun,  in  half  an  hour  more  to  the  river  Joba , 
and  in  an  hour  to  Baneas,  which  is  doubtlefs  the  anlient  Balanea,  now  entirely  deferted ; 
it  was  called  Valania  in  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is  fituated  on  a high  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  which  extends  towards  the  fca  ; it  is  bounded  to  the  north  and 
fouth  by  a valley,  and  to  the  cad  there  arc  figns  of  a fofle,  by  which  it  was  feparated 
from  the  hill ; it  was  encompafied  by  a flight  wall,  only  three  feet  thick,  fome  part  of 
which  is  Hill  danding  on  three  (ides  over  the  hanging  ground  ; it  feems  to  have  been 
but  an  inconfiderable  town.  Towards  the  ead  fide  of  it  there  are  ruins  of  a fmall 
church,  which  poffibly  might  be  the  cathedral  of  the  bifhop  who  refided  here.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to  the  fouth,  is  a fmall  bay  and  a cadle,  where  they  receive 
the  cudoms  of  goods  imported.  In  the  vale,  to  the  fouth  of  the  old  town,  there  runs 
a fine  dream,  called  the  river  of  Baneas,  which  mud  be  the  fame  as  the  river  called 
Valania  in  the  middle  ages : to  the  ead  of  the  town,  and  a little  higher  up  the  hill,  are 
ruins  of  a cadle,  the  walls  of  which  are  very  drong.  They  told  me  that  the  governors 
of  thefe  countries  refided  here,  before  they  took  up  their  refidence  at  the  cadle  of 
Merkab,  to  which  we  went  by  a deep  afeent  of  an  hour  and  a half  to  the  fouth-ead 
of  Baneas. 

The  cadle  of  Merkab  is  about  half  a mile  in  circumference,  taking  up  the  whole 
fununi'  of  this  mountain ; it  is  of  a'  triangular  figure,  and  exceedingly  drong,  the 
inner  walls  are  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  there  is  another  wall  on  theoutfide,  which  encom- 
pafies  it  almod  all  round ; for  in  one  part,  where  its  natural  fituadon  is  very  drong, 
there  is  only  a fingle  wall.  At  the  ead  and  wed  end  then?  are  two  very  large  round 
towers,  each  of  which  encompafles  a finall  court.  They  have  a tradition,  that  this 
cadle  was  a work  of  the  Franks,  and  it  was  certainly  held  by  the  knights  of  Jerufalem. 
The  governor  faid  to  us,  “ This  fabric  was  raifed  by  your  fathers,  and  we  took  it  by 
“ the  fword.”  To  which  anfwer  was  made,  “ It  is  true,  and  you  fuffer  fo  fine  a 
“ building  to  run  to  ruin."  The  truth  is,  the  whole  or  part  of  it  was  built  under  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  the  bifliops  of  Balanea  were  obliged  to  tranflate  their  fee  to  this 
place,  to  fecure  themfelves  againd  the  Saracens  The  church,  which  is  towards  the  ead 
end  of  the  cadle,  is  well  built,  moltly  of  a black  done  ; it  is  adorned  with  femicircular 
piladers  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  are  tolerably  well  executed.  Adjoining  to  the 
church,  on  the  ead,  are  fome  large  rooms,  and  a private  oratory,  or  chapel : to  the  wed 
of  it  there  is  a large  falooti  arched  over,  and  fupported  by  pillars  in  a very  magnificent 
manner,  which  might  be  a refe&ory  for  the  prieds.  Under  the  buildings  there  are 
great  vaults,  or  citterns,  cut  out  of  the  rock  to  preferve  the  rain  water,  and  out  of 
thefe  that  black  done  was  hewn,  with  which  the  greated  pan  of  the  cadle  is  built. 

Defcending  from  Merkab,  we  purfued  our  journey,  and  having  travelled  about 
feven  or  eight  miles  came  to  a rivulet  called  Merkeia ; there  is  a raifed  ground  clofe  to  it, 
called  Telehiaf  [the  bank  of  ferpents] : about  this  place  it  is  probable  Mutatio 
Maraccas  was  fituated,  mentioned  in  the  Jerufalem  Itinerary  as  ten  miles  from  Balaneas. 
Among  the  hills  there  is  a large  village  called  Merakea  ; it  is  probable  that  this  was 
the  name  of  the  hills,  and  that  the  cadle  had  the  name  of  Merkab  from  them  ; there 
are  feveral  Maronites  in  thefe  mountains.  We  faw  a village  called  Bezac,  and  after- 
wards  an  old  tower  near  the  fea  ihore,  called  Bourge  Nafib.  An  hour  further  we 
eroded  the  river  HaiTein,  and  came  into  the  high  road  near  the  fea,  and  in  an  hour 
more  arrived  at  Tortofa.  Some  have  thought  tills  to  be  Orthofia,  but  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  fixing  the  fituation  of  that  city. 

Tortofa  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  fifth  or  futtli  century ; it  is  fituated 
on  the  fea,  and  may  be  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  circumference.  The  antient 
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walls  are  of  large  hewn  ftonc,  with  a folic  round  them  ; and  in  one  part  I faw  there 
had  been  a low  wall  on  the  outfide  of  it.  At  the  north-well  corner  there  are  great 
remains  of  the  caflle,  and  the  prcfent  town  is  within  the  walls  of  it,  which  are  (trong, 
and  beautifully  built,  of  very  large  hewn  ftonc  rufticated.  They  are  of  a furpriftng 
height,  being  at  lead  (ifty  feet  high,  and  without  them  there  are  other  lower  walls ; 
the  whole  is  near  half  a mile  in  circuit : within  the  caftle  there  is  a church  almoft 
entire,  confiding  of  one  nave  arched  over.  Towards  the  call  corner  of  the  city  there 
is  alfo  -a  very  beautiful  large  church,  which  is  entire  ; it  is  built  of  hewn  (lone  inlide 
and  out,  and  confifls  of  three  naves ; it  does  not  feern  to  have  been  finidted,  and 
probably  is  a building  of  the  fixth  century  ; it  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  the 
arches,  which  are  executed  with  the  plain  olive  leaf,  arc  built  on  fquare  pillars, 
covered  on  the  four  Tides  with  femidrcular  pilafters.  The  pulpit  was  fixed  to  one  of 
the  pillars,  and  over  it  there  is  an  infeription  in  the  Syriac  language. 

The  place,  to  which  the  bontsicomc  from  the  ide  of  Ruad,  is  about  half  a mile  to 
the  north  ofTortofa.  There  are  feme  figns  thereof  a pier  and  walls  in  the  fea,  where 
fmall  boats  might  put  in  and  be  laid  up  fecurely  ; but  the  port  for  (hipping  was  doubt- 
lefs  where  it  is  now,  between  the  idand  and  the  continent.  However,  this  without 
doubt  isCaranus,  the  port  of  Araduson  the  continent  *. 

From  this  place  I went  over  to  Ruad,  the  antient  Aradus,  which  is  a very  rocky 
illand.  Strabo  fays,  it  is  in  the  middle  between  Marathus  and  the  port  of  Caranus  ; it 
is  near  two  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  latter,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  about  two  miles  from 
the  continent ; it  was  computed  to  be  feven  ftadia  in  circumference  f.  This  city  is  f:iid 
to  have  been  built  by  feme  Sidonians,  who  were  banifhed  front  their  country.  At  firft 
they  were  governed  by  their  own  kings,  but  afterwards  they  followed  the  fate  of 
Syria.  However,  in  fome  didenfions  between  the  princes  of  Syria,  they  obtained  the 
privilege  of  protecting  all  perfons  that  fled  to  them,  which  added  greatly  to  the  number 
of  their  people,  and  to  their  ftrength  ; and  the  ide  was  fo  crowded  that  they  built 
their  houfes  feveral  llories  high,  and  extended  their  territory  on  the  continent  from 
Gabala,  to  Orthofia  and  the  river  Eleutherus.  I was  informed  that  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury the  Maltefe  had  pofleflion  of  this  idand,  but  that  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
furprize  at  night.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  firft  built  by  Arvad,  or  Arphad  *,  the 
fon  of  Canaan,  and  grandfon  of  Noah ; and  it  is  mentioned  in  feveral  places  in  ferip- 
ture  by  the  name  of  Arpad,  or  Arphad  ||.  There  is  avery  lafe  road  for  the  diipping 
to  the  call  of  the  idand,  where  they  can  fix  their  anchors  on  the  (bore.  The  (hips, 
without  doubt,  formerly  came  up  clofe  to  the  eafl  fidcof  it,  for  there  are  two  piers, 
built  out  to  defend  them  again!!  the  weather ; and  a fmall  cape  of  the  idand  is  a natural 
Iheltcr  from  the  fouth  wind.  There  feems  to  have  been  a double  wall  to  the  north 
and  weft  fide  of  the  idand,  but  on  the  fouth  I only  faw  the  figns  of  one  wall ; tliefe 
walls  were  fifty  paces  apart ; and  there  are  Hill  great  remains  of  the  outer  wall, 
which  on  the  north  fide  is  very  high,  and  about  fifteen  feet  thick,  being  built 
of  large  (tones,  fome  of  which  are  fifteen  feet  long;  it  is  podible  that  fome  of  the 
fmaller  (hipping,  and  the  boats,  might  be  laid  up  between  thefe  walls ; the  rock  to 
t ie  weft  is  worked  out  like  a wall ; and  there  are  reliefs  on  it  of  a crofs  and  crofter. 
In  every  part  of  this  idand  there  were  ciftems  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  like  cellars  under 

* Strabo,  xvi.  753. 

f Strabo,  ibid.  Oppida,  Simvra,  Marathus,  conlraquc  Aradus,  feptem  (ladiorum  oppidum,  & infula, 
ducentoi  paflus  a contioente  djftan.u  Plin.  Hid.  v.  I " . It  is  probable  Pliny  ought  to  bis  correfied  as  to 
the  diilance,  by  Braking  two  tboufand  two  hundred  paces,  as  Strabo  fays,  that  it  was  twenty  (ladia  from 
the  continent. 

t Gea.  x.  it.  |j  2 Kings,  xix.  13,  Ifa.  xxxvii,  13.  Ifa,  x.  9.  Jer.  xlix.  aj.  Ezck.  xxsrii.  II. 
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their  houfes,  with  holes  in  the  top  of  them,  in  order  to  draw  up  the  water.  Strabo 
makes  mention  of  thefe,  and  of  fome  bafons  or  lakes  of  water  near  the  wall ; on  the 
north  there  are  remains  of  two  Tides  of  a indicated  building,  the  walls  of  which  are  three 
feet  thick ; it  feems  to  have  been  built  about  the  fame  time  as  Tortofa ; there  are  very 
few  houfes  on  the  ifland,  except  in  the  two  cadles,  which  are  defended  by  fome  cannon 
againd  the  corfairs ; the  (hipping  that  come  here  take  in  tobacco,  of  which  there  is 
a great  quantity  growing  on  the  continent ; they  carry  it  to  Egypt,  and,  when  there 
is  not  a fupply,  they  load  with  wood  for  that  country. 


Chap.XXVIL  — Of  Antaradus,  Marat  bus,  and  other  places  in  the  way  to  Tripoli. 

WE  fet  out  from  Tortofa,  and  about  a mile  fouth  of  it  came  to  a broad  bed  of  a 
torrent,  which  was  then  dry  ; there  is  a large  ruined  bridge  of  three  or  four  arches  over 
it,  which  is  a furlong  to  the  wed  of  the  road  ; on  the  fouth  fide  of  it  is  a raifed  ground, 
on  which  1 thought  1 faw  fome  figus  of  foundations  of  walls,  and  therefore  imagined 
it  to  be  the  old  Antaradus,  though  it  is  rather  more  to  the  north  than  the  ifland  ; but 
the  conveniency  of  the  river,  and  a fmall  harbour  for  boats,  makes  it  probable  that  it 
was  fituated  in  that  place.  A little  further,  to  the  wed  of  a wood,  and  direttly  oppo* 
fite  to  Aradus,  there  is  a low  Tandy  hill  near  the  fliore,  which  extends  to  a very  narrow 
vale  between  rocky  ground ; where  the  road  crofl'es  it  there  is  a channel  or  a fmall 
dream,  in  which  was  no  water ; but  below  it  the  water  comes  out  as  from  a fpring, 
and  runs  into  a large  channel  which  has  a wall  on  each  fide  ; and  there  is  a door-cafe 
made  of  three  dones  over  the  fountain ; this  is  called  Ein-el-Hye,  [The  Serpent 
Fountain].  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  (hould  be  Enydra,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
north  of  Marathus,  and  probablv  it  was  the  watering-place  on  the  continent  for  the  ifle 
of  Aradus ; for  u feems  as  if  they  had  great  plenty  of  water  here : below  it  there  is 
a mill ; the  dream,  which  continually  turns  it,  feems  to  have  come  from  the  north, 
but  there  was  then  no  water  in  the  channel ; to  the  fouth  of  this  vale  there  is  a court 
cut  into  the  rock,  with  a throne  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  which  there  is  a feat  on  each 
fide.  The  court  is  enclofed  by  the  folid  rock  on  every  fide,  except  to  the  north, 
where  are  figns  of  two  entrances,  and  doubtlefs  they  were  joined  by  a wall  on  each 
(ide ; the  throne  confids  of  four  dones,  befides  the  plain  pededal,  which  is  cut  out 
of  the  rock  ; one  forms  the  back  of  it,  another  the  covering,  and  there  is  one  done 
on  each  fide.  The  canopy  has  that  antient  cornice  round  it  which  is  fo  common  in 
Upper  Egypt.  At  the  two  inner  corners  of  the  court,  there  feems  to  have  been  a 
fmall  room  ; the  Tides  of  the  entrances  cut  out  of  the  rock  dill  remain  ; thefe  might 
relate  to  the  fuperdition  of  this  place,  the  throne  being  probably  built  for  an  idol,  wor- 
Ihippcd  in  this  court  or  open  temple ; and  it  is  probably  one  of  the  greated  and  mod 
extraordinary  pieces  of  antiquity  that  is  to  be  feen.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  vale,  a 
little  more  to  the  ead,  there  is  a fort  of  fofle  cut  down  in  the  rock,  with  feven  fteps  on 
each  fide,  extending  near  a furlong  in  length  ; the  deps  do  not  go  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  ead  end  feems  to  have  terminated  in  a femicircle ; at  the  wed  end,  the  rock  is  cut  i 
away  in  fuch  a manner,  that  one  may  fuppofe  there  were  formerly  fome  apartments 
there ; one  part  is  cut  into  a fquare  area,  from  which  there  is  a way  into  the  valley 
dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  court  or  temple  before  mentioned.  ‘ This  place  might  ferve 
for  fome  fports  to  divert  the  people  of  Aradus  and  Antaradus,  or  of  the  antient 
Marathus,  if  that  was  near,  and  probably  it  was  a circus.  Directly  fouth  of  the  court 
or  temple,  the  rocks,  which  rife  higher  in  that  part,  have  been  worked  like  quarries, 
and  funk  down  in  many  places,  poflibly  for  refervoirs  of  water.  There  are  alfo  in 
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different  parts  many  walls  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  particularly  in  one  place  almofl  an 
entire  houfe,  and  the  rock  is  cut  away  from  it  all  round  ; there  are  many  niches,  win- 
dows, and  doors  in  it,  and  a wall  of  divifton  along  the  middle,  with  a door  through  it. 
Half  a mile  to  the  fouth  arc  the  fepulchral  towers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Maundrel,  whofe  plans 
of  them  are  very  exact.  A little  to  the  eafl  of  this,  the  rock  is  cut  out  in  form  of  a pe- 
deffal,  about  twenty -eight  feet  ftjuare,  and  nine  feet  high  ; on  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  there 
is  a hole,  cut  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  by  which  there  is  an  afeent  to  the  top 
by  three  or  four  iteps.  This  feems  to  have  been  deftgned  as  a balement  for  fome 
building  over  a fepulchral  grotto  ; all  thefe  fepulchral  monuments  were  erected  over 
the  grots  in  which  they  depofited  the  bodies,  and  this  might  be  the  burial-place  of 
Aradus,  though  it  is  a little  to  the  fouth  of  that  ifland,  the  people  of  which  probably 
brought  all  their  dead  over  to  the  continent,  as  thofe  of  the  die  of  Delos  carried  theirs 
to  another  ifland  near,  which  was  allotted  for  that  purpofe. 

We  entered  into  a large  plain,  called  by  the  Franks,  the  Plains  of  Junta  ; it  extends 
to  the  river  called  the  Cold  Stream  near  Tripoli.  To  the  eafl  of  the  plain  there  are 
mountains  which  feem  to  be  mount  Ba rgylus,  mentioned  by  Pliny  *,  as  beginning 
near  the  place  where  Mount  Libanus  ends,  there  being,  as  he  fays,  fome  plains  be- 
tween them ; and  I obferved  that  from  this  place  1 could  fee  the  country  to  the  north 
of  Libanus,  all  the  way  towards  the  lake  of  As£  near  Hems,  and  likewife  that  which, 
extends  to  Palmyra.  At  the  north  end  of  this  plain  I was  told  that  it  is  called  ,Sa- 
pheta,  as  well  as  the  hills  to  the  eafl,  which  may  only  be  the  name  of  that  particular 
part  of  the  plain.  At  the  firfb  entrance  into  this  plain  I faw  to  the  eafl  near  the  bills  a 
large  building,  and  going  on,  came  to  a raifed  ground,  on  which  there  are  ruins,  and 
further  on  are  the  remains  of  a tower ; this  might  poflibly  be  Marathus,  being  about 
feven  miles  from  Tortofa,  for  it  could  not  be  Mutatio  Spiclin,  in  the  Jerufalem  Itine- 
rary placed  twelve  miles  from  Antaradus.  About  a league  further  we  came  to  the 
bed  of  a dream,  in  which  there  was  very  little  water  ; it  is  probable  that  Spiclin  was 
fituated  here.  Near  two  leagues  more  to  the  fouth  we  arrived  at  Nar  Abafh,  which 
was  then  only  a very  fmall  dream  ; I was  told  that  there  is  a bridge  a little  lower  ■,  to 
the  eafl  of  this  place  the  low  hills  end,  and  a higher  chain  of  mountains  appear  far- 
ther to  the  ead,  extending  fouthwards  almod  to  Libanon.  We  went  on  about  an  hour, 
and  leaving  the  road,  we  came  in  an  hour  more  to  an  encampment  of  Arabs  called 
Simohea,  where  they  live  in  tents  made  chiefly  of  reeds. 

On  the  twentieth  we  went  to  Nar-Gibere  [The  Great  River]] : 1 take  this  to 
be  the  Eleutherus  f,  which  was  the  bounds  between  Phoenicia  and  Caffiotis  of  Se- 

* In  ora  mantras — fubjrfta  Libano — Regio  in  qua  fupradifti  definunt  monies,  et  inter  jaccntibuscimpi* 
Bargylus  mona  incipit.  Plin.  Hill.  v.  17. 

•f  Thcie  are  difficulties  in  determining  the  fituition  of  the  river  Eleutherus,  which  was  the  northern 
bounds  of  Phoenicia  For  the  Jerufalem  Itinerary  after  Bnncaa.  mentions  th?  bound*  of  Cnele. Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  before  Mamccaa  aud  Antaradus;  fo  that  one  would  from  thence  imagine,  that  the  river  Eleu- 
therus  was  north  of  Carantts.  But  Ptolemy,  contrary  to  this,  puts  Antaradus  in  Cahotis  of  Selruci.-,  and 
between  Antaradus  and  Tripoli  he  mentions  Simyra  and  Ortholia,  with  falle  latitudes.  In  the  i ables  Or- 
thofia  is  only  twelve  miles  from  Tripoli,  which  is  the  tlillance  the  Jerufalem  Itinerary  place-  Brut'us  Strabo 
going  front  north  to  fouth  placet  Eleutherus  even  after  Orihofta,  an.l  the  Itinerary  makia  Fhtenicia  to 
Itegin  fouth  of  Areas  j but  Ptolem  y places  Ortholia  and  Simyra,  which  is  north  ot  Ortholia,  in  Phoenicia  ; 
fo  that  there  is  only  the  Jerufaiem  Itinerary  againft  three  Ollier  authors.  And  both  the  Itinerary  and  Strabo 
putting  Eleutherus  fouth  of  Areas  and  Orthnfia,  would  make  one  imagiuc  it  waa  the  cold  dream  river,  if 
Ptolemy's  great  authority  did  not  cunlradiA  it  t fo  th.t  Nar-Gcberc,  or  the  great  river,  feems  to  be  the 
antient  Eleutherus,  which  is  a deep  river,  and  might  well  terse  lor  a hounds;)-  between  two  countries. 
Mr.  Maundrel  differing  in  this  account  I have  given  of  the  rivers  between  Tortola  and  Tripoli,  1 was  the 
note  exact  in  enquiring  about  the  names  and  fit u alien*  of  them. 
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leucia*.  About  a league  to  thefouth  is  the  river  Accor, cmwhich  Orthofia  might  be  fituated, 
which  was  a maritime  town  of  Phoenicia.  1 was  informed  that  they  have  a name  fome- 
thing  like  Orthofia  in  the  books  of  the  grand  fignior's  revenues  among  the  places  of 
this  country,  but  where  it  was  fituated  I could  not  learn.  Half  a league  further  is  the 
river  Arka,  where  Areas  mull  have  been ; this  was  only  a manfio,  and  not  that  Area, 
which  was  an  inland  city  of  Phoenicia,  fituated  amongll  the  mountains,  between  which 
this  river  paffes  ; the  Itinerary  makes  Phoenicia  to  begin  after  Areas,  or  between  it  and 
Tripoli.  About  two  leagues  further  at  the  corner  of  the  bay  one  palfes  a fmall  ftream 
that  comes  through  a fine  vale  between  the  mountains,  beautifully  improved  with  mul- 
berry trees  ; Bruttus  might  be  either  here,  or  at  the  cold  ftream  river  half  a mile  fur- 
ther to  the  north,  though  neither  agree  with  the  diftances  tr^entioned  by  antient  au- 
thors f.  About  two  miles  before  I arrived  at  Tripoli  I faw  the  fountain  of  fifties, 
which  is  a fine  fquare  bafon,  where  fome  fprings  rife ; no  one  is  allowed  to  take  the 
iilh,  which  are  there  in  great  abundance,  and  bread  being  thrown  in,  they  come  in 
ihoals,  and  even  leap  up,  and  take  it  out  of  the  hand. 


Chap.  XXVIII.  — Of  the  Natural  Wjhary,  Government,  and  People  of  Syria. 

THERE  is  a chain  of  mountains  which  runs  almoft  through  all  Syria ; it  begins 
at  mount  Caftius,  extends  to  the  eaft  by  Antioch,  and  then  turns  to  the  fouth ; the 
whole  tradl  by  the  fea  fide  called  Phoenicia,  is  a very  fine  country  ; Libanon  and  An- 
tilibanon  are  part  of  thefe  mountains ; Ccelefyria  Proper  is  between  them,  in  which 
Baalbeck  is  fituated  ; this,  as  well  as  mod  of  the  plains  of  Daniafcus  northwards,  are 
a poor  fort,  the  latter  by  fome  are  reckoned  to  be  part  of  Coilefyria.  Thefe  plains 
have  very  little  water  in  them  except  about  Damafcus ; the  Aft  or  O rentes  waters  a 
great  tract  of  ground  to  the  north  of  Syria ; the  river  Jordan  and  the  I.ycus  are  the 
only  confiderable  rivers  in  this  country. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  cliryftalizations  on  mount  Carmel ; at  the  foot  of  that 
pan  of  Libanon,  called  the  Caftravan  Mountains,  between  the  river  Kelp  and  Etbele, 
there  is  a white  Hone,  on  which  they  frequently  find  the  impreftions  of  fifh. 

There  are  a great  number  of  fait  lakes  in  Syria,  efpecially  towards  Tadmor  and 
Aleppo;  the  ground,  which  is  impregnated  with  nitre,  is  hollow  in  many  parts,  and 
being  filled  in  winter  with  rain  waters,  when  they  dry  away,  the  fait  is  left  in 
cakes  on  the  ground,  which  they  purify,  and  carry  it  to  Damalcus,  Aleppo,  and  to 
all  parts  at  a diftance  from  the  fea. 

There  are  a great  variety  of  trees  in  Syria,  very  few  of  which  are  known  in  Eu- 
rope. The  platanus  or  plane-tree  grows  on  the  river  Jordan,  and  other  places  in  the 
northern  parts,  efpecially  about  Antioch ; they  havefeveral  forts  of  oaks,  but  I faw  the 
greateft  variety  of  trees  on  mount  Rhoflus,  near  Antioch,  where  there  are  feveral 
kinds  rarely  feen  in  thefe  parts,  as  the  laurel,  the  yew,  the  bay,  which  is  the  antient 
laurus,  and  the  box  ; the  two  latter  are  much  about  Antioch,  though  the  former  does 
not  grow  on  the  fpot  where  Daphne  flood ; the  myrtle  is  common  in  all  parts.  The 


* Not  regarding  the  latitudes  of  Ptolemy,  which  are  falfe  in  thefe  parts,  I conjecture  that  Sirovra  was 
on  this  riser  to  the  fouth,  probably  about  the  mouth  of  it,  and  Simohea  near  it  may  be  fume  remains  of 
the  namet  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  Taaymira  of  Strabo,  who  does  indeed  mention  it  before  Orthofia 
aad  Eleutherus,  it  bring  commonly  his  method  to  go  from  north  to  fouth  ; but  Plolemy*s  authority  is  to 
be  preferred,  Mutatio  IVjfi.iicum  in  the  Jerufalcm  itinerary  might  be  on  this  river  directly  in  the  road. 

J The  Jerufalcm  funerary  mentions  Bruttus  as  four  miles  from  Areas,  and  twelve  from  Tripoli. 
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plains,  from  the  rife  of  the  river  Jordan  to  Aleppo,  abound  with  liquorice  as  ours  do 
with  fern ; fquills  are  alfo  very  common  in  many  parts. 

Wild  bealls  are  not  in  fo  great  abundance  in  this  country  as  formerly ; the  lion  is 
never  feen,  and  only  a very  few  tigers  on  lbme  of  the  mountains  ; the  hyama,  jackal), 
the  mountain  antelope,  the  antelope  of  the  plain,  and  wild  boar,  are  common.  They 
had  a fine  breed  of  horfes  in  this  country,  but  moll  of  them  having  been  bought  up 
for  the  Perfian  war,  the  breed  of  them  is  almoll  loft.'  They  have  two  forts  of  camels  ; 
the  Arab  breed,  which  is  common  in  all  parts,  and  another  fort  ufed  by  the  Turco* 
men,  which  are  ftronger,  though  of  a more  ugly  make  than  the  others.  I faw  be- 
tween Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  the  buftard,  which  is  a very  (hy  bird  ; I was  informed 
by  one  who  had  his  experience  in  Europe,  that  in  the  fprirtg,  when  they  perch  on 
the  trees,  and  fing  in  their  manner,  they  are  inattentive,  and  eafily  Ihot.  They  have 
alfo  about  Aleppo  a beautiful  grey  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  called  by  Europeans  the 
Dancing  Bird:  thefe  birds  foon  become  domeftic,  and  are  fo  called  from  their  dancing 
round  in  a ring  one  after  another  in  a very  pretty  manner,  and  clapping  their  wings  ; 
they  have  likewife  pelicans  on  fome  waters  near  Aleppo. 

There  are  great  variety  of  people  in  Syria,  efpecially  in  the  northern  parts  of  it. 
This  country  having  been  in  the  hands  of  the  fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabic  is 
the  language  generally  fpoken,  except  to  the  north  of  Aleppo,  where  the  Turcomen 
and  Curdeens  prevailing,  the  Turkilh  language  prevails,  which  the  Curdeens  fpeak, 
though  they  have  a particular  language  of  their  own.  To  the  north  of  Aleppo  there 
are  no  Arabs,  but  the  country  is  in  the  polfellion  of  the  Curdeens,  who  come  originally 
from  Curdillan  on  the  Cafpian  fea.  They  are  worfe  than  the  Arabs,  have  not  much 
courage,  but  rob  when  no  refiftance  can  be  made.  They  are  in  poffeflion  of  a great 
part  of  mount  Taurus,  which  belongs  to  the  Valadea,  or  fultanefs  mother,  who  found 
her  account  fo  much  in  protedling  them,  that  the  country  near  thofe  mountains  was 
entirely  at  their  command,  and  Ihe  refufed  to  accept  of  Cyprefs  in  exchange  for  it. 

The  Turcoman  arc  of  the  fame  race  as  the  prefent  Ottoman  family  ; they  were  ori- 
ginally of  Turkiftan,  which  is  likewife  near  the  Cafpian  fea  ; they  are  of  two  forts, 
one  of  which  live  in  tents  or  villages,  who  till  the  land  and  breed  cattle  ; their  tents  arc 
commonly  round,  and  made  of  reeds,  having  only  a flight  covering  in  the  fummer, 
and  in  winter  a thick  fort  of  felt  fitted  to  them,  fo  as  to  keep  out  the  rain ; they  em- 
ploy themfelves  chiefly  in  making  feveral  forts  of  coarfe  carpets.  The  other  fort  of 
Turcomen  are  called  Begdelees  ; they  mount  on  horfeback,  live  in  tents,  and  neither 
till  the  land,  nor  graze  cattle  ; and  though  they  have  fome  fort  of  alliances,  yet  they 
are  profelled  robbers  j fometimes  there  are  above  a thoufand  of  them  together,  and 
they  raife  contributions  on  villages  under  pretence  of  protefling  them ; but  where  they 
receive  their  dues,  they  do  not  rob  openly.  Wherever  thefe  people  are  in  polfelTton  of 
the  country,  the  iafelt  way  of  travelling  is  under  the  guard  of  fome  of  the  greatell 
rogues  among  them,  becaufe  they  are  in  league  with  their  brethren  of  the  fame  pro- 
feflion  ; for  in  all  thefe  countries  the  right  of  protection,  when  once  you  are  entitled 
to  it,  is  a very  facred  thing.  Another  fort  of  people  are  Rulhowans,  who  in  the 
winter  begin  to  move  with  .their  cattle  from  Ezeroun  towards  the  rife  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  the  antient  Cappadocia,  and  go  fouthwards  as  far  as  Damafcus,  and  in  the  fummer 
return  at  their  convenience  with  the  caravan  to  Aleppo  j I travelled  with  fome  of 
them,  and  they  feemed  to  be  a good  fort  of  people.  The  Chingani,  who  are  fpread 
almoll  all  over  the  world,  are  in  great  abundance  in  the  north  of  Syria,  and  pafs  for 
Mahometans ; they  live  under  tents,  and  fometimes  in  grots  under  ground  ; they  make 
a coarfe  lort  of  tapcltry  or  carpet  work  for  holdings  of  laddies,  and  other  ufes,  and 
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when  they  are  not  far  from  towns,  deal  much  in  milch  cattle,  and  have  a much  better 
character  than  their  relations  in  Hungary,  or  the  gypfies  in  England,  who  are  thought 
by  fonie  to  have  been  originally  of  the  fame  tribe.  Thefe  and  the  Turcomen,  with 
regard  to  offences,  are  under  the  pafhi  and  cadi,  though  they  have  a (heik  to  every 
encampment,  and  feveral  great  ones  over  them  ; but  with  regard  to  taxes,  they  are 
immediately  under  tile  grand  fignior,  whofe  tribute  is  colled ed  yearly  by  an  officer 
over  each  of  thefe  people,  one  being  called  the  Turcoman-Agafi,  an  office  bf  great 
credit,  and  the  other  the  Chingani-Agali,  who  go  round  the  Turkilh  dominions  to 
colled  the  taxes  from  thefe  people.  There  are  alio  different  feds  of  reRgion  among 
the  Mahometans,  if  thofe  I am  going  to  mention  may  lie  efteented  fucH.  The  Noceres, 
who  live  north  eaft  of  Latichea,  are  fpoken  of  by  many  ; their  religion  feema  to  be 
fome  remains  of  Paganifm ; the)-  are  much  defpifed  by  the  Turks,  and  thefe  people 
feem  rather  fond  of  the  Chriflians.  I could  not  learn  any  thing  particular  concerning 
their  religion,  only  that  once  a year  they  hold  a fort  of  feaft  by  night,  which  very 
much  refembles  the  antient  Bacchanals ; it  is  poflible  they  may  be  the  defcendants  of 
the  people  called  Nazerini,  mentioned  by  Pliny  *,  as  divided  from  the  country  of 
Apamea  by  the  river  Marfyas.  Another  fort  of  people  are  called  Jafades ; all  that 
can  be  faid  of  them  is,  they  feem  to  be  worlhippers  of  the  devil ; it  is  faid  to  be  a 
great  affront  to  them  to  mention  his  name  lightly,  and  I was  affured  they  were  pleafed 
with  a Frank,  who,  to  gain  fome  end,  faid  fomething  that  they  thought  was  to  the 
honour  of  this  evil  being.  They  are  in  different  parts  in  the  north  of  Syria,  have  a 
particular  averfion  to  the  Mahometans,  and  are  fubjeds  very  worthy  of  the  being  whom 
they  worlhip,  for  moll  of  them  are  very  bad  people.  The  generality  of  Chriflians  in 
Syria  are  Greeks,  fubjed  to  their  great  patriarch  of  Antioch,  whofe  fee  is  now  re- 
moved to  Damafeus;  but  miferable  is  the  ftate  of  their  church,  which  proceeds  very 
much  from  their  own  condud.  The  priefts,  who  are  of  fome  trade  or  other,  endea- 
vour to  live  as  eafily  as  they  can  by  fcrewing  out  of  the  people  as  much  money  as 
poffible  ; tile  people  who  have  any  influence  tyrannize  with  great  pride  and  infolence 
over  their  inferiors;  they  are  guilty  of  all  the  vices  of  the  Turks,  but  privately  ; and 
it  may  be  concluded  how  ftrong  a root  their  faith  has  in  many  of  them,  when,  to 
avoid  only  a drubbing,  and  often  to  fatisfy  their  revenge,  they  turn  Mahometans. 
The  Maronites  who  are  on  the  mountains  of  I.ibanon,  and  in  moft  fea  port  towns, 
and  fome  few  other  parts,  are  more  efteemed.  There  are  few  Armenians  to  the  Couth 
of  Aleppo,  but  to  the  north  of  it  all  the  Chriflians  are  of  that  church ; thefe  are 
' moftly  engaged  in  trade,  and  there  are  many  fervants  of  that  religion  who  came  out 
from  Armenia  ; they  have  courage,  are  diligent,  politic,  anddvil  to  every  body;  but 
no  Eallerns  are  proof  agaiuft  money,  or  are  to  be  depended  on  with  regard  to  vera- 
city ; there  are  very  few  of  the  Syrians  or  Jacobites.  Many  in  the  fummer  leave  their 
villages,  and  live  in  tents,  and  fome  make  a fort  of  open  fofa,  with  boughs  railed  from 
the  ground  in  order  to  lie  on  it,  and  iie  fome  parts,  like  the  Indians,  raife  them  very 
high  before  their  houfes  to  fleep  in  during  the  fummer,  in  order  to  be  free  from 
■vermin  ; and  in  many  towns  and  villages  they  fleep  on  the  top  of  t.ieir  houfes,  which 
are  all  flat  roofed,  on  which  they  make  little  clofets  of  wicker  work,  or  boughs,  and 
retire  there  for  coolnefs,  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  fet. 

Syria  is  divided  into  five  pallialicks ; Aleppo,  Tripoli,  that  of  Saphet,  or  Sidon, 
Baalbeck,  and  the  piflulkk  of  l)u  i.afcas,  wliich  is  the  greatefl  of  them  all,  to 
which  the  palhahik  of  Jerufalem  and  Naplofa  have  been  added,  the  latter  flrctciiing 

* Cult  halxl  Apamiam,  Mai  fra  anne  divifam  a Nazerioorum  tctrarchii  Plio.  Hill.  I.  23. 
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away  to  Raroah  and  Gara ; thefe  territories  feem  to  have  been  added  to  Damafcus  in 
lieu  of  the  great  expence  which  that  palha  is  at  every  year  in  condu&ing  the  hadjees 

or  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  ....  . , r 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Oaober,  about  ten  o’clock  m tile  evening,  we  fet  fill  from 
Tripoli  for  Cyprus,  on  board  an  Englilh  fhip,  which  was  obliged  to  touch  at  Bayreut 
in  the  way.  On  rhe  twenty-fifth  we  had  little  wind  all  day,  and  only  came  up  with  a . 
fmall  bav  ailed  Cabouch,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Tripoli  On  the  twenty, 
t'ixth  we  came  up  with  Elbele,  and  failed  clofe  along  the  (hore  under  the  Caftrayan 
mountains  , I faw  almoft  all  the  places  we  had  vifited  on  thofe  hills,  and  in  the  evening 
«*  arrived  in  the  road  of  Bayreut,  where  the  fupercargo  went  afhore;  and  on  lus 
return,  we  immediately  fet  fail  again.  On  the  twenty-eighth  we  came  up  With  Cyprus, 
anchored  in  the  evening  in  the  road  of  Limefol ; and  on  the  twenty-ninth  went  aihore 
at  that  town.  . . _ 


A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EAST,  Sec. 

BY  RICHARD  POCOCKE,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Book  the  Third.  Of  the  Hand  of  Cyprus. 


Chap.  I.  — Of  Cyprus  in  general.  Of  Limefol,  Amatbus,  Lamica,  and  the  antient 

Citium. 

tTTIE  north  pan  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  is  fifty  miles  from  the  Cilician  fhore,  which 
agrees  with  the  account  of  the  antients,  who  making  a computation  by  m ea/uring 
round  the  bays  of  the  ifland,  fay,  that  it  is  a bout-four  hundred  twenty -eight  miles  * in 
■circumference;  but  thofe  t who  computed,  probably  by  travelling  round  the  illand  by 
land,  make  it  only  three  hundred  feventy-five  miles.  Some  fay,  that  it  was  a hundred 
and  feventy-five  miles  long,  others  I two  hundred  ; but  the  modem  ft  a charts  make  it 
-omy  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  length,  and  fixty-nvo  miles  broad  in  the  w idefl  part. 

C yprus  was  antiently  divided  into  many  fmall  kingdoms,  and  was  conquered  iuc- 
eeffiveiy  by  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia,  and  Alexander  the 
great  ; it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  fucceffors  the  kings  of  Egypt,  afterwards  was  fubdued 
by  the  Romans,  became  fubjeft  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and,  whiift  it  was  under  them, 
was  laid  wafle  by  the  Arabs.  In  one  thoufand  one  hundred  ninety  one,  Richard  the 
firft,  king  of  England,  conquered  it,  and  gave  it  to  Guy  I.ufignam,  king  of  Jt-rufalem  ; 
and  his  family  continued  to  govern  it  until  the  year  fourteen  hundred  twenty-three, 
when  it  was  taken  by  a fuitan  of  Egypt,  who  permitted  their  own  king  to  reign  over 
them,  on  his  paying  him  a certain  tribute.  In  one  thoufand  four  hundred  feventy -three, 
one  of  the  kings  left  this  ifland  to  the  republick  of  Venice,  who  enjoyed  it,  paying  the 

* PTio,  Hift.v.jj.  Strabo  st».  68a.  t PUn.  ibid.  \ Strabo. 
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tribute  to  Egypt,  until  it  was  taken  from  them  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  ami 
feventy  under  fultan  Selim ; and  it  has  ever  fince  remained  in  fubjecHon  to  the 
Ottoman  Port. 

There  are  two  chains  of  mountains  that  run  along  (he  ifland,  one  of  which  begins  at 
theeaftern  point  of  it,  and  extends  about  three  quarters  of  the  length  of  the  ifland,  to 
the  bay  which  is  weft  of  Gerines.  The  other  chain  of-  mountains  begins  at  cape  Pvla, 
which  is  to  theeaft  of  Larnica,  and  ftretches  away  to  the  north- weft  comer  of  the  ifland. 
Piiny  mentions  fifteen  cities  in  this  ifland,  and  probably  in  antient  times  there  were 
as  many  kingdoms ; but  at  the  time  of  Alexander  it  was  under  nine  kings,  and  it- 
is  not  difficult  to  difcover  what  cities  with  their  territories,  compofed  thefe  kingdoms,, 
as  I ffiall  have  occafion  to  obferve  in  the  journey  which  I made  round  the  Ifland. 

Limefol,  where  we  landed,  is  a final!  town,  built  of  unbumt  brick ; there  are  a 
great  number  of  mulberry  gardens  about  it,  with  houfes  in  them,  which  makes  the- 
place  appear  very  beautiful  at  a diftance  ; the  country  alfo  abounds  in  vineyards,  and: 
the  rich  Cyprus  wine  is  made  only  about  this  place  ; the  ordinary  wine  of  the  country 
being  exceedingly  bad.  It'  is  one  of  the  cheapeft  places  in  the  ifland,  which-  is  the 
reafon  why  fhips  bound  to  Egypt  and  other  parts  put  in  here  to  vifhiai.  I was  told1 
that  a fmall  heifer  fells  fometimes  for  two  dollars,  or  five  {hillings ; they  have  built  a 
caftle  and  platform  here,  to  defend,  themfelves  againil  the  Maltefe.  The  Greeks  have 
two  churches,  one  of  which  is  a very  handfome  new  built  fabric. 

We  were  entertained  in  a houfe  of  the  Englifh  vice-conful  who  was  a Greek,  and  on- 
the  fame  day  that  we  landed  we  hired  mules,  and  fet  out  to  the  eaft.  We  travelled 
through  a narrow  plain  on  the  fea  fide,  and  going  about  two  miles  came  to  the  river 
Char,  where  they  keep  a guard  again!!  the  corfairs.  When  rivers  are  mentioned  in* 
Cyprus,  they  muft  be  underftood  only  as  beds  of  winter  torrents ; for  I could  find  but 
one  in  all  the  ifland  that  has  always  water  in  it.  At  the  end  of  the  plain  there- are- 
ruins  on  a low  hill,  which  are  called  old  Limefol;  it  is  about  two  leagues  from  the- 
town.  This  is  generally  agreed  to  be  Amathus,  which  is  faid  to  have  had  its  name- 
from  Amathus,  who  built  a temple  here  to  Venus  *,  called  on  this  account,  Venus 
Amathufia  ; it  is  faid  to  have  been  (acred  both  to  Venus  and  Adonis.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  capital  of  one  of  the  nine  kingdoms  of  Cyprus.  It  is  faid,  that  Richard  the- 
firft  of  England,  being  hindered  by  the  inhabitants  from  taking  hi  water  on  the  ifland, 
when  he  was  going  to  the  holy  war,  came  to  this  place  in  his  return,  and  took  lfaae 
king  of  Cyprus  prifoner,  and  lent  him  in  filver  chains  to  Tripoli  in  Syria.  There  are 
remains  of  the  town  wails,  which  are  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  cafed  with  hewn  ftonc.  On- 
the  lycfl  fide  there  is  a building  like  an  old  caftle,  probably  on  the  fite  of  the  antient 
city,  which  might  extend  to  the  eaft  as.  far  as  that  parr,  where  there  are  great  heaps  of 
ruins,  and  among  them  a handfome  ruinous  church,  which  may  be  on  me  fpot  where- 
the  temple  was  built  to  Venus  and  Adonis,  in  which  the  feafts  of  the  latter  were  annually 
celebrated  f.  There  ferns  allb  to  have  been  a fuburb  to  the  eaft,  extending  to  the 
river  Antigonia. 

About  /even  leagues  to  the  eaft-north-eaft  of  this  place,  is  a mountain  calFed  by  the- 
Greeks  Oros  Staveros,  and  by  Europeans  Monte  Croce  ; it  was  called  by  the  antirnts- 
Mount  Olympus  J,  and  was  compared  by  them  to  the  human  breau-§  ; It  has  the* 
Greek  name  from  a convent  on  the  top  of  it,  dedicated  to  the  holy  crofs.  We  went 
about  an  hour  and  a half  further,  and  by  at  a Chrillian  village  called  Menie.  On  the- 

• Virgfl  makes  Venus  fae*fc  to  Jupiter  in  thefe  word* : 

“ Eft  Amathus,  eitCelfa  mibi  Paphot,  atque  Cythera, 

•*  Jdalwquc  domui*.  iEiteiad.  x.  51.  * *.  * 

t Strabo  xnr.  68 a*  % Strabo  xif.  685,  - f Strabo,  ibid. 
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thirtieth  wc  eroded  the  hills  that  make  the  point  which  is  to  the  eaft  of  Limefol,  and 
having  travelled  fome  time  we  came  to  cape  Malzoto ; to  the  weft  of  it  there  is  a narfnw 
vale,  which  is  a morafly  ground  ; there  are  many  trees  and  very  high  reeds  growing  in  it, 
and  I faw  fome  ruins  here.  Soon  after  we  palled  about  half  a mile  to  the  fouth  of  the 
village  Malzoto,  which  is  computed  to  be  nine  hours  from  Limefol,  and  is  direftly  fouth 
of  the  fuinmit  of  mount  Croce.  Palata  which  is  mentioned  • as  between  Amathus  and 
Citium,  might  be  about  this  place.  We  came  in  an  hour  to  the  river  Bouzy,  where* 
there  was  a fmall  ftream,  and  in  about  an  hour  more  to  cape  C.hedA  ; there  are  feveral 
hamlets  about  it  that  go  by  that  name ; a rivulet  riles  out  of  mount  Croce,  which  is 
called  Creig  Simeone,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near  this  head  ; it  is  probably  the  river 
Tetius,  mentioned  between  Citium  and  Amathus.  I faw  to  the  north  a village  called 
DerStephanc  ; in  about  an  hour  we  came  to  a large  village  called  Bromlaka,  and  in 
half  an  hour  paffed  over  the  bed  of  a torrent,  and  came  to  the  large  lakes,  from  which 
they  colle£t  every  year  great  quantities  of  fait ; the)'  arc  filled  by  rain  water,  and  the 
foil  heing  full  of  nitre,  produces  the  fait,  when  the  water  is  evaporated  in  fummer ; 
but  in  cafe  there  is  too  much  water,  occafioned  by  extraordinary  rains,  it  is  not  fait 
enough  to  harden  into  cakes,  and  for  this  reafon  the  Venetians  had  drains  to  carry 
off  the  water,  which  are  now  neglected.  To  the  weft  of  thefe  lakes  there  is  a fmall 
Turkifh  convent,  in  which  there  is  only  one  Dervifh ; they  have  a fepulchrc  there, 
which  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Mahometans,  it  being,  as  they  fay,  the  place 
where  the  fofter  filler  of  Fatimah,  the  filler  of  Mahomet,  was  buried;  thefe  fait 
lakes  extends  almofl  to  Lamica,  and  make  it  the  mod  unhealthy  place  m the  ifland. 
When  we  arrived  at  Lamica,  where  the  Franks  refide,  .1  went  to  the  houfe  of  the 
Englilh  conful,  to  whom  l was  recommended. 

Lamica  is  fituated  a fmall  mile  from  the  £ca  ; at  the  port  which  belongs  to  it  there 
is  a little  town  called  the  Marine  ; the  harbour  is  naturally  well  fheltered,  but  the  (hips 
lie  off  at  fome  diftance,  and  the  boats  come  alhore  on  an  open  beach,  and  are  drawn 
up  to  land.  Though  this  place  is  very  unhealthy,  yet  the  Franks  are  fettled  here,  as  it 
is  very  convenient  on  account  of  its  fituation  with  regard  to  Nicofia,  where  the  govern- 
ment refides,  it  being  only  fix  leagues  from  it.  There  is  a large  antient  church  at  the 
port,  dedicated  to  faint  Lazarus,  where  they  Ihew  his  fepulchre ; it  is  a fmall  grot  cut 
out  of  the  rock  ; they  fay,  that  this  faint  being  put  into  a boat  at  Joppa,  and  committed 
to  the  mercy  of  the  fea,  he  was  drove  to  this  place,  and  became  bifhop  of  it,  anti  that  his 
body  was  ftolen  away  by  the  French,  and  carried  to  Marfeilles ; but  the  French  fay  that 
he  was  drove  on  their  coafts.  The  ruins  of  the  antient  city  of  Citium  are  between  the 
town  of  Larnica  and  the  Marine,  which  was  a capital  of  a fecond  kingdom  in  Cyprus. 

It  was  famous  for  the  birth  of  the  great  philofopher  Zeno,  and  for  the  death  of  the 
renowned  Athenian  general  Cimon,  who  expired  at  the  fiege  of  it.  Ptolemy,  the  fon 
of  Lagus,  deftroyed  this  city,  and  removed  its  inhabitants  to  new  Paphos  ; it  was  about 
three  miles  in  circumference ; there  is  reafon  to  think  that  in  very  antient  times  the  fea 
wafhed  the  fouth  walls  of  it,  though  it  is  now  a quarter  of  a mile  diftant.  To  the  eaft 
of  the  old  town  there  was  a large  bafon,  now  almoft  filled  up ; it  ferved  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  fhipping,  and  was  defended  by  a ftrong  caftle,  as  appears  by  the  foundations  of 
it ; tliis  inuft  De  the  inclofed  port  mentioned  by  the  antients  t ; the  walls  feem  to  have 
been  very  ftrong,' and  in  the  foundations  there  have  been  found  many  Hones,  with 
inferiptions  on  them,  in  an  unintelligible  character,  which  I fuppofe,  is  the  antient 
Phoenician  ; and  if  the  city  was  ever  rebuilt,  after  it  was  deftroyed  by  Ptolemy,  thefe 
Hones  might  be  put  into  the  walls  when  they  were  repaired.  They  have  difeoverpd 
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a great  number  of  andent  fepulchres  in  and  about  the  city  of  Lamica ; I faw  fome  built 
of  hewn  (lone ; in  one  of  them  I obferved  the  ftones  were  laid  along  at  top  like  large 
beams,  and  others  laid  over  them  like  a floor ; there  is  another  which  ends  at  top  in  an 
angle,  and  both  are  of  excellent  workmanlhip,  and  finilhed  in  the  moff  perfect  manner. 
The  fathers  of  the  Terra  Santa  have  a large  convent  in  this  town ; the  capuchins  alfo 
have  a monaftery  here ; and  the  Greeks  four  or  five  very  good  churches.  The  re- 
publick  of  Ragufa  have  a conful  refiding  in  this  place,  as  well  as  the  French  and 
Englifh. 


Chap.  II.  — Of  Famagusta , and  the  antient  Salamis. 

ON  the  tenth  of  November  we  fet  out  from  Lamica  on  mules,  under  the  pro- 
fedtion  of  the  conful’s  janizary,  in  order  to  make  the  tour  round  the  illand.  We  tra- 
velled eaft  ward,  and  came  to  the  bed  of  a torrent,  called  Camborounula,  which  had 
water  in  it  ; 1 faw  mounds  near  it,  which  might  be  the  remains  of  fome  andent  work. 
In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  came  to  the  mils  that  ftretch  to  cape  Pyla  ; that  head 
of  land  mull  be  the  antient  promontory  of  Dades*  ; 1 obferved  an  old  tower  on  it. 
We  came  to  the  vale  of  Orinilia,  where  there  are  feveral  houfes  and  filk  gardens 
belonging  to  the  people  of  Larnica.  We  afterwards  had  a fight  of  cape  Grega,  pro- 
bably the  fame  as  that  which  the  writers  of  the  Turkilh  hillory  call  cape  Graecia,  and 
was  probably  cape  Throni  of  the  antients,  where  there  was  a city  of  the  fame  namef. 
Going  on  I was  told  that  we  pafled  within  four  miles  of  Trapeza,  which,  if  I millake 
not,  is  to  the  right,  though  Blaeu’s  map  puts  a place  of  that  name  near  Famagufta ; 
this  probably  is  a village  near  the  high  hill,  that  was  compared  by  the  antier.ts  to  a table, 
and  was  facred  to  Venus ; I had  a view  of  it  on  this  head  of  land.  This  hill  was  over 
cape  Pedalium  J,  which  may  be  the  fame  as  Ammochoftus§,  and  I fuppofe  it  to  be  the 
northern  point  of  that  broad  head  of  land,  which  is  now  called  cape  Grega.  Pcda. 
lium  is  thought  to  be  a corruption  of  the  antient  name  Idalium,  there  having  been  a 
town  of  that  name  in  Cyprus,  which  was  facred  to  Venus  ; the  ldalian  wood  was  near 
it,  in  which,  according  to  antient  fables,  Adonis,  a favourite  of  Venus,  was  killed  by  a 
boar,  and  they  feign  that  Ihe  turned  him  into  a flower.  There  are  two  ports  mentioned 
between  this  and  Salamis,  which  are  Leucola  and  Arfinoe ; a city  alfo  is  mentioned 
with  the  latter,  which  might  be  where  Famagufta  is  at  prefent  fituated. 

We  came  to  a village  called  Merafh,  which  is  half  a mile  fouth  of  Famagufta,  where 
the  Chriftian8  live  who  are  not  permitted  to  dwell  within  the  city.  I was  here  re- 
commended to  a C.hriftian,  who  afligned  me  a room,  which  he  had  built  in  his  garden, 
where  1 was  entirely  alone,  and  fent  to  the  town  for  whatever  I wanted.  The  next 
day  I went  with  the  janizary  to  fee  the  city ; for  though  I had  a letter  to  the  governor, 
yet  I was  advifod  not  to  fend  it,  as  I had  no  prefent  for  him.  I went  with  all  freedom 
wherever  I pleafed  about  the  town ; the  governor,  however,  was  afterwards  informed, 
that  I had  viewed  the  town  very  exaftly,  and  wrote  every  thing  down,  though  I had 
only  copied  a fliort  Greek  infeription  ; upon  this  he  fent  orders  to  the  muleteer  not  to 
go  any  further  with  me,  and  that  they  Ihould  not  permit  any  Franks  to  come  into  the 
city,  on  which  1 fent  the  janizary  with  the  letter  to  the  governor,  who  was  then  very  well 
finished,  and  faid  he  (hould  be  glad  to  fee  me. 

The  city  of  Famagufta  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  well  fortified  by 
the  Venetians  ; it  is  of  an  oblong fquare  figure;  thebaftions  are  all  femicircular ; on 
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the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  a rifmg  ground  runs  along  from  north  to  fouth,  on  which  they 
took  the  advantage  to  build  the  rampart,  winch  makes  it  exceedingly  itrong  this  way, 
a foffe  being  cut  into  the  rock  on  the  three  fides  to  the  land ; and  in  that  to  the  weft 
there  are  covered  ways  to  fally  out ; this  high  ground,  which  is  the  ftrength  of  the 
weft  fide,  expofes  the  fouth  part  of  the  town  to  the  enemy,  for  it  was  from  this  part 
that  the  Turkifh  general  battered  the  fouth  gate,  which  is  the  only  entrance  from  the 
land ; and  it  is  probable,  that  from  the  high  ground  on  the  north  fide  they  planted 
their  batteries  againft  the  north-eaft  comer  to  the  fea,  where  there  is  a ftrong  caflie 
alfo  fortified  within.  There  is  a gate  from  the  city  to  the  port,  which  is  well  flickered 
T>y  feveral  rocks,  and  the  entrance  to  it,  which  is  at  the  north-eaft  comer,  is  defended 
by  a chain  drawn  acrols  to  the  caftle j it  was  here  that  the  fluffed  (kin  of  the  brave 
unfortunate  Bragadine  was  hung  up  at  the  yard  of  a galley,  after  he  had  been  moft  in- 
humanly flayed  alive  by  the  treacherous  Turks,  againft  whom  he  had  bravely  defended 
the  city.  1 obferved  on  the  ramparts  the  names  of  feveral  of  the  Venetian  governors 
of  Cyprus ; and  near  the  gate  there  are  two  ftatues  of  lions,  one  of  which  is  very 
large,  they  were  probably  fet  up  on  fome  pillars  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  city,  after 
the  Venetian  manner.  The  antient  piazza  feems  to  have  been  very  beautiful  j the 
houfe  of  the  governor,  with  a portico  before  it,  is  on  one  fide,  and  the  weftera  front 
of  the  church  of  faint  Sophia  on  the  other  ; it  is  a moft  beautiful  Gothic  building,  now 
convened  into  a tnofque,  but  about  three  years  ago  two  thirds  of  k was  thrown  down  by 
an  earthquake,  together  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  city.  Before  it  there  is  a Greek 
infcription  on  a black  ftone,  which  might  be  pan  of  a pedeftal  for  a ftatue ; near  the 
north-weft  comer  of  the  church  there  are  two  pillars,  which  probably  had  on  them 
the  Venetian  enfigns ; near  thefe  there  is  a coffin  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  lions 
heads,  and  feftoons  held  by  Cupids.  It  is  furprifing  to  fee  what  a great  number  of 
churches  there  are  in  this  city ; St.  George's,  one  of  the  moft  magnificent,  was  thrown 
down  by  the  earthquake  ; another  large  one,  which,  if  I miftake  not,  was  dedicated  to 
hunt  Catherine,  is  now  the  principal  tnofque. 

There  is  vety  little  trade  at  this  place,  which  is  the  reafon  why  all  provifions  are  cheap 
here,  the  price  of  a fat  ftiecp  being  only  half  a crown ; no  Chriftian  is  fuffered  to  live' 
within  the  walls,  unlcfs  it  be  in  confinement,  in  which  condition  I faw  a Greek  patriarch 
of  Conftantinople,  who  being  depofed,  and  intriguing  in  order  to  fupplant  his  fucceff  r, 
was  banifhed  to  this  place  a few  months  before ; I faw  him  afterwards  in  one  of  the 
Princes  IQands  near  Conftantinople,  returned  from  banifhment.  They  will  not  fuffer 
a Chriftian  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  dty,  otherwife  than  on  foot ; and  an  European  having 
obtained  a firman  from  the  grand  fignior  to  enter  the  dty  in  his  chaife,  when  he  fent  it 
to  the  governor,  received  this  anfwer  in  a very  cool  manner ; “ That  in  obedience  to 
“ the  firman  he  might  enter  in  his  carriage,  but  that  he  would  not  permit  him  to  go 
* out  of  the  dty  in  it.”  The  prefent  buildings  do  not  take  up  above  half  the  fpace 
within  the  wails,  and  a great  part  even  of  thofe  are  not  inhabited.  They  have  very 
good  water  brought  three  or  four  miles  by  an  aquedutt,  which  is  carried  for  the  molt 
part  in  a channel  on  the  ground. 

Between  the  two  chains  of  mountains  that  ftretch  along  the  ifland,  there  is  a large 
plain  feven  or  eight  miles  wide,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  long,  beginning  about 
Fainagufta ; as  it  is  one  of  the  beft  parts  of  Cyprus,  and  moft  fecure  from  the  priva- 
teers, f > it  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks,  the  Chriitians  living  more  upon  the  mountains, 
and  near  the  fea,  as  they  are  exempted  from  that  flavery  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Turks 
when  they  come  into  the  hands  of  thefe  privateers ; this  plain  feems  to  have  been  the 
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antient  kingdom  of  Salamis,  founded  by  Teucer ; the  capital  of  it,  which  bore  the  fame 
name,  was  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  plain  on  the  fea. 

The  Jews  deft  royed  the  old  city  of  Salamis  in  the  time  of  Trajan ; it  was  afterwards 
called  Conftantia,  probably  from  the  emperor  Conftantius  •,  it  was  again  deftroyed  by 
the  Saracens  under  Heraclius,  and  probably  it  was  not  afterwards  rebuilt.  We  let  out 
to  fee  the  old  city  on  the  twelfth,  and  in  half  an  hour  came  to  a large  bafon, 
which  is  filled  by  rain  water,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  to  a ftrenm,  over  which  there  is 
a bridge ; this  mult  be  the  antient  Pedius.  On  the  north  fide  of  it  are  the  remains  of 
Salamis.  There  are  ftill  large  heaps  of  ruins  on  the  fpot  rf  the  antient  city,  and  great 
remains  of  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  which  feem  to  have  been  between  three  and 
four  miles  in  circumference.  The  port  is  to  the  fouth ; it  feems  to  have  been  made  by 
art,  and  is  almoll  filled  up ; the  fmall  river  Pedius,  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  this 
place.  Antient  geographers  mention  two  ifiands  of  Salamis,  which  are  not  now  Teen. 
On  examining  the  ground  I imagined  the  fea  might  have  left  thefe  ifiands,  and  1 faw 
near  the  port  fome  riling  grounds,  with  channels  round  them,  which  might  formerly  be 
filled  by  the  fea.  There  appears  to  have  been  a more  modem  city  here  than  that 
antient  one  built  by  Teucer,  and  there  are  great  remains  of  the  foundations  of  the  walls 
of  the  new  town,  which  was  about  half  as  big  as  the  old  city.  The  inner  walls  are 
fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  the  new  town,  and  the  outer  ones  thofe  of  the  old  city.  On 
that  fide  of  the  town  which  is  next  to  the  port,  there  are  ruins  of  a large  church,  and 
alfo  of  a fmall  one ; and  to  the  north  of  the  town  there  are  fome  very  thick  walls, 
which  are  alfo  probably  the  ruins  of  a church.  There  is  likewife  a fquare  plain  fpot, 
which  might  be  either  a piazza,  or  a bafon  for  water.  On  the  north  of  the  new  town, 
juft  within  the  gate,  there  are  feveral  grey  granite  pillars  lying  on  the  ground,  and  two 
or  three  Corinthian  capitals  of  grey  marble  cut  in  a very  beautiful  and  particular 
manner.  Thefe  pillars  feem  to  have  belonged  to  a temple.  This  place  is  now  called 
Old  Famagufta,  and  is  about  four  miles  diftant  from  the  modern  town  ; there  are  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduft  to  this  city  ; all  the  arches  which  I faw  of  it  were  Gothic,  jftd 
there  is  an  infeription  on  it  in  Greek,  which  makes  mention  of  an  archbilhop,  the 
antient  aqueduft  being  probably  repaired  when  the  new  city  was  built,  after  the 
eftablifliment  of  Chriftianity  in  thefe  parts.  I faw  the  arches  all  along  the  plain,  ex- 
tending towards  the  mountains  to  the  north-weft  ; on  the  fide  of  which  mountains  the 
water  was  conveyed  from  a plentiful  fotircc  which  I faw  at  Cherkes,  thought  by  fome 
to  have  had  its  name  from  the  oM  C.ythera,  though  that  place  mult  have  been  farther 
to  the  fouth.  The  Tables  place  C.itari  in  the  road  from  Salamis  to  Tremitus,  now 
called  Nicofia.  Cherkes  is  fix  or  feven  leagues  to  the  weft  north-weft  in  a valley 
between  the  hills;  it  is  beautifully  improved  with  mulberry  gardens  for  the  filk 
worms  ; the  plentiful  fources  of  water  which  fuppiied  this  aqueduft,  are  a confiderable 
way  in  between  the  hills. 

To  the  weft  of  Salamis  there  is  a fmall  ruined  church,  and  near  it  a very  little 
church,  built  and  arched  over  with  very  large  Hones,  half  of  it  is  now  under  ground  ; it 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  who,  as  they  fay,  was  daughter  of  king  Cofta,  the 
founder  of  the  prefent  Famagufta,  and  that  the  city  had  its  name  from  him.  In  this 
church  there  is  a well,  and  on  one  fide  a chapel  built  of  three  ftones,  the  four  fides  con- 
fining only  of  two  ftones,  and  it  is  covered  with  a third,  which  is  angular  at  top.  If  l 
miftake  not,  they  fay,  this  faint  was  buried  in  this  chapel,  and  there  feems  to  have 
been  a tomb  in  it.  A mile  to  the  weft  there  is  a monaftery  and  a large  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Barnabas,  which  feems  to  have  been  a fine  building  ; the  church  has  been 
ruined  and  rebuilt ; the  founilations  of  the  call  end  of  the  old  church  remain  in  three 
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femidrdes.  About  half  a furlong  eaft  of  this  church  there  is  a defcent  by  feveral  fteps 
to  a fepulchral  grot  cut  in  the  rock,  with  niches  for  bodies  on  three  fides  of  it ; here, 
thev  fay,  the  body  of  St.  Barnabas  was  dcpofited,  who  was  a native  of  tliis  ifland,  and 
fufiered  niartvdom  at  Salamis  in  the  time  of  Nero.  At  the  entrance  of  the  grot  there 
is  a well  of  water  that  is  a little  fait,  and  a fmall  chapel  is  built  over  the  grotto,  which 
does  not  feem  to  be  of  any  great  antiquity. 

Chap.  III.  — Of  Carpafy,  and  fame  other  places  in  the  eajlem  part  of  Cyprus. 

FROM  Salamis  we  went  on  northward,  and  having  travelled  about  five  miles  came 
to  the  river  Deraie,  over  which  there  is  a long  bridge  like  a caufeway,  and  a high 
ground  to  the  louth  of  it,  which  might  be  the  fituation  of  fome  antient  town  ; in  half 
an  hour  we  came  to  the  river  Chour  ; wc  then  turned  to  the  eaft,  palled  over  foine 
hills  of  Chaulebemau,  and  crofling  a river,  we  approached  the  high  hills,  on  which 
there  is  a caltle  called  the  hundred  and  one  chambers.  Thefe  mountains  take  up 
almoft  all  that  narrow  trad,  which  feems  to  have  been  called  the  Olympian  pro- 
montory, and  probably  this  higheft  part  of  the  mountains  was  called  mount 
Olympus,  on  which  there  was  a temple  to  Venus,  probably  Venus  Urania,  or  the 
chafte  Venus;  for  there  was  a city  in  this  part  called  Urania,  which  was  def- 
troyed  by  Diogenes  Poliorcetes,  and  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  woman  to  enter  this 
temple,  or  fo  much  as  look  on  it ; all  this  promontory  feems  to  have  been  the 
kingdom  of  C.arpafia.  I obfefved  in  this  part  a great  quantity  of  talc  in  the  hids. 
We  arrived  at  a village  called  Patrick,  where  we  were  well  received  by  the  Greek 
prieft.  On  the  thirteenth  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  began  to  crofs  the  hills 
towards  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  came  to  a village  called  Galadia,  finely 
fituated  on  a high  ground.  We  travelled  on  through  a very  fine  country  abounding 
in  wood,  and  paired  through  Ai-Androniko,  where  there  is  a fmall  ftream,  the  fources 
of  which  never  tail ; this  village  on  the  fouth  fide  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  and  on  the 
north  by  Chriftjans.  All  thefe  places  are  much  in  felled  by  the  Maltefe  corfairs.  W e 
lay  in  the  houfe  of  the  prieft  of  Yaloufce  or  Jaloufa  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland, 
where  there  is  an  antient  Greek  church  ; we  faw  the  coaft  of  Cilicia  very  plainly  from 
this  place.  On  the  fourteenth  we  came  to  a ruined  village,  called  Maflwgona,  where 
they  have  a tradition  that  fome  king  antiently  refided  ; foon  after  we  came  to  a final! 
cape,  on  which  there  are  ruins  of  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Marina  ; it  is  built  of  fine 
hewn  ftone,  and  the  place  is  called  Selenia.  Having  travelled  about  four  hours,  we 
went  to  the  left  of  the  antient  convent  of  Jaloufa ; there  is  alfo  a bay  here  of  the  fame 
name,  and  as  there  is  a place  fo  called  near  Scanderoon,  which  is  the  bay  that  had  the 
antient  name  of  Sinus  Iflicus  in  Cilicia ; this,  without  doubt,  muft  be  Sinus  Iflicus  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  in  this  pan  of  the  ifland ; this  is  probably  the  fhore  of  the  Acheans 
where  Teucer  firft  landed.  W e arrived  at  Carpafs,  and  went  about  two  miles  north- 
wards to  the  plain  and  to  old  Carpafs,  called  by  the  antients  Carpafia,  the  capital  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  which  is  now  given  to  all  the  country  ; the  ifland  here  is 
only  three  miles  and  three  quarters  broad  *.  There  are  fome  ruins  at  old  Carpafs, 
efpecially  the  remains  of  a wall  near  half  a mile  in  circumference,  with  a pier  from  it  into 
the  fea,  at  the  end  of  which  there  are  fome  figns  of  a tower.  The  whole  feems  to  have 
been  only  a caftle  for  the  defence  of  the  port ; to  the  eaft;  of  it  there  is  a very  good 
church  in  the  Greek  ftyle,  which  belonged  to  a monaflery  near  called  Ainfphilofe ; 
they  call  this  place  alfo  Salamina,  and  I was  told  that  this  name  was  given  it  by  fome 

* Sirabo,  xiv.  p.  682. 
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religious  pcrfons,  who  began  to  improve  the  place  not  a great  many  year*’  ago,  but 
were  obliged  to  leave  it  on  account  of  the  Maltefe  privateers.  About  the  village  of 
Carpafs  there  are  a great  number  of  fmall  ruined  churches  or  chapels,  which  might 
formerly  be  built  for  the  ufe  of  wealthy  families,  who  might  retire  to  this  place.  It  w as 
on  the  Cafpafian  (horcs  that  Diogenes  Poliorcetes  landed  his  army. 

On  the  fifteenth  we  travelled  call  ward  to  the  village  of  Afphronify,  where  there  are 
ruins  of  four  churches,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  feme  antient  town  ; for  I faw  on  both 
Titles  of  it  ruins  of  a wall  extending  towards  the  fea.  We  came  to  the  moil  eaftwn  point 
of  the  ifiand,  called  by  the  antieuts  the  ox’s  tail  *,  probably  from  fome  imaginary  rc- 
femblance ; it  is  now  called  the  capeot  St.  Andrew,  from  a monadery  which  is  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  and  dedicated  to  that  faint.  Oppufite  to  the  north-ead  corner  are  the  ifies 
called  Clides  by  the  antients  f ; the  larged  of  which  is  not  a mile  in  circumference; 
authors  difl'er  about  the  number  of  them ; thofe  who  name  but  two,  probably  took 
notice  only  of  the  two  largeft ; there  are  two  more  that  appear  only  as  rocks,  the 
furtheft  of  which  is  not  a mile  from  the  land  ; there  is  another  which  has  fonte  herbage 
on  it,  and  maybe  the  fecund  as  to  its  dimenfions;  it  is  fo  very  near  to  the  lard  that  it 
may  have  been  feparated  from  it  fince  thofe  authors  wrote.  At  the  north-call  comer 
there  is  a grot  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which  feems  to  have  been  a fepulclire  ; there  are 
fome  figns  of  a large  enclofure  round  it,  and  higher  are  feveral  forts  of  oblong  fqu.iro 
buildings  of  hewn  done,  which  appear  but  very  little  above  the  ground,  and  feem  to 
have  had  covers  over  them ; l conje&ure  that  they  were  fepulchres  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity ; one,  which  is  built  in  a more  niagrificenc  manner  than  the  red,  made  me  con- 
clude that  they  might  be  the  fepulchres  of  the  antient  kings  of  this  part  of  Cyprus  ; 
it  confids  of  three  enclofur  s ; there  are  but  two  tiers  of  done  above  ground  ; the  ou'er- 
mod  building  is  one  and  thirty  feet  fquare,  and  the  walls  are  one  foot  nine  inches  thick  ; 
within  it,  at  the  dillance  of  two  feet  fix  inches,  there  is  a fecond  ; and,  at  the  lame  didance 
within  that,  a third  ; the  top  of  whicii  is  cut  with  a ledge  within  to  receive  a cover.  It  Is 
pofiible  the  two  outer  walls  might  be  built  up  higher,  and  there  might  have  been  entrances 
through  them  to  the  fepulchre ; the  whole  is  a very  particular  fort  of  work,  and  of  fuch 
kind  as  I never  faw  in  any  other  place.  There  are  figns  of  foundations  ol  a building  on 
a little  mount,  which  is  a rock  of  marble  of  different  colours  dretching  into  the  fea,  and  it 
is  a very  good  fituation  for  a light  houfe,  though  there  are  fome  remains  on  a little  point 
very  near  it,  that  have  more  the  appearance  of  fuch  a building.  All  this  country  to  the 
ead  of  C.arpnfs,  for  about  twelve  miles,  is  altnod  uninhabited,  except  that  there  are  a 
few  Turkifh  herdfmen  on  the  fouth-fide,  where  there  is  a fine  narrow  plain.  The  defo- 
late condition  of  this  part  of  the  ifiand  is  occafioned  by  the  condant  depredations  of 
the  Maltefe  privateers,  who  land  more  frequently  here  than  in  any  other  part.  From 
this  eadern  point  1 faw  very  plainly  mount  Caflius  near  Antioch,  and  the  mountain  of 
Rhoffus,  now  called  cape  Hog,  which  is  between  Kepft  and  Scanderoon. 

We  travelled  on  fouthward  from  this  point,  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  arrived  at  the 
uninhabited  convent  of  faint  Andrea,  in  which  there  formerly  lived  two  or  three 
monks.  We  went  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifiand,  eroded  the  hills,  and  came  to  a very 
large  village  which  is  called  Matron,  which  is  about  half  a mile  broad  ; at  the  wed  end 
of  it  we  began  to  crofs  the  hills  to  the  north,  and  law  a cape  to  the  louth  called  Peda. 
We  arrived  again  at  Carpafs  on  the  fixteenth,  and  went  to  the  convent  of  Jaloufa  ; we 
parted  by  Sclenia,  where  I faw  remains  of  pillars  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  came  to 
Jaloufa.  On  the  feventeenth  we  went  about  two  leagues  to  the  louth-ead  of  Jaloufa, 

• I’tol.  r.  14.  + Plia.  Hill.  v.  35.  Stnbo  xti.  p.  C9i. 
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near  a place  called  Aimama,  and  came  to  a large  grot  cut  into  the  mountain,  being  very 
difficult  of  accefs;  and  there  is  another  grot  of  the  fame  kind  two  leagues  to  the  eafl  of 
it,  near  a village  called  Gallipomo ; it  is  a gallery  with  four  apartments  on  each  fide, 
in  mod  of  which  there  are  holes  cut  down  Idee  fepulchres,  wduch  are  now  filled  up ; 
on  the  hills  above  it,  are  fome  fmall  ruins  of  an  antient  place,  which  might  be  Urania, 
taken  by  Diogenes  Poliorcetcs,  and  I faw  near  the  grot  a great  number  of  fepulchres  cut 
into  the  rock,  many  of  them  being  in  the  manner  of  graves,  which  feem  to  have  had 
flone  covers  over  them  ; towards  the  weft  end  of  this  promontory  the  mountains  are 
very  high,  and  the  foot  of  them  ftretches  out  in  fuch  a manner  towards  the  north-fea, 
that  there  is  no  paflage  on  the  north  (ule  of  them  ; and,  I fuppofe,  that  thefe  hills  were 
the  bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  Carpafia  on  the  north-weft  fide;  thofe  to  the  fouth-weft 
being  probably  the  low  mountains,  by  which  there  is  a narrow  pafs  to  the  fea.  Aphro- 
difium  was  fituated  near  the  weft  part  of  the  promontory,  and  probably  on  the  (hore  to 
the  north  ; it  was  about  nine  miles  from  the  territory  of  Salainis.  From  this  grotto  we 
returned  again  t Jaloufa.  On  the  eighteenth  we  travelled  to  the  north-weft  and  came 
to  Androniga,  where  part  of  the  village  are  Turks,  who  are  fometimes  under  fuch  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  Corfairs,  that  for  fecurity  they  go  and  lie  on  the  mountains,  and  they 
told  me,  that  fome  of  them  have  even  periflied  with  cold  in  thofe  retreats ; we  afterwards 
came  to  a village  of  Turks,  where  one  of  them  holds  his  lands  on  the  condition  of 
entertaining  ftrangers,  and  his  people  came  and  drew  water  for  our  mules ; this  was  in 
the  road  from  the  northern  part  to  Famagufta.  From  this  place  we  went  out  of  the 
road  northw , rd-s  near  an  hour  to  the  mountains  called  Efhbereve ; on  the  higheft 
fummit  of  which  is  the  ftrong  caftle  of  the  hundred  chambers  before  mentioned, 
which  is  almoft  entire.  We  lay  at  a Chriftian  village  on  the  north  fide  of  this  hill. 

Chap.  IV. — Of  Nicofia  ',  Gerina,  Lap! a,  and  Soli. 

ON  the  nineteenth  we  travelled  weftward  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  came 
to  a very  pleafant  village  called  Agathon,  fituated  at  the  beginning  of  the  plain  on  the 
fea  ; th--re  are  a great  number  of  cyprefs  and  orange  trees  about  it,  and  it  is  probable 
that  M.  caria  was  fituated  near  this  place.  The  plain  is  a very  narrow  ftrip  of  land,  not 
above  a mile  broad,  but  extends  weftward  for  about  thirty  miles,  almoft  to  the  bay 
where  thefe  mountains  end ; I take  this  to  have  been  the  kingdom  of  Lapithia,  and 
{hall  have  occafion  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  fuppofod  capital  of  it.  On  the 
twt  ntieth  we  purfued  our  journey,  and  afeending  the  hills  to  the  fouth,  vifited  two  fmall 
c i.vents,  and  afterwards  the  monaftery  of  Antiphonese  ; it  is  famous  for  the  Lignum 
C-  pHnum,  of  which  there  are  feven  trees,  there  being  no  others  of  that  kind  in  the 
ill  nl ; it  is  the  oriental  plane  tree,  and  is  engraved  among  the  plants  which  I brought 
from  the  call.  We  crotred  over  the  hill  to  the  fouth,  and  came  into  the  great  plain 
between  1 amagufta  and  Nicofia,  and  lay  at  a Chriftian  village  called  Marafhoulou.  On 
the  twin  y-fiift  we  travelled  north-weft  to  a village  called  Chytereaby  the  Franks,  of 
which  1 1 ave  already  given  an  account,  and  of  the  river  there,  which  fupplied  the 
aqueduft  at  Salamis. 

From  this  place  we  travelled  to  the  fouth-weft  to  Nicofia.  I went  to  the  houfe  of  the 
conful’s  broker,  and  was  alfo  recommended  to  the  dragoman  of  themofolem  ; both  of 
them  a flirted  me  in  feeing  that  city,  which  is  towards  the  weft  end  of  the  plain,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  old  'fremitus  ; it  is  the  capital  of  Cyprus,  where  the  mofolem  or 
governor  refides ; it  is  fortified  with  very  large  ramparts,  but  has  no  forte,  and  con- 
fcqucntly  is  a very  indifferent  fortification  ; the  ramparts  are  faced  with  the  hewn  flone 
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of  the  old  walls  ; the  circumference  of  them  is  about  two  miles.  The  walk  of  the 
antient  city,  which  were  built  with  femicircular  towers,  may  be  traced  all  round,  and 
they  feem  not  to  have  been  much  lefs  than  four  miles  m compafs.  Theri;  are  ftill 
remaining  in  the  city  fcveral  very  magnificent  houfes,  wliich  are  of  the  times  of  the 
kings  of  Cyprus ; fome  of  them  have  been  repaired  by  the  Venetians,  according  to  the 
rules  of  modem  architefture ; and  there  is  a moft  beautiful  Corinthian  door-cafe  of  a 
houfc  which,  they  fay,  belonged  to  the  Venetian  general.  The  cathedral  church,  now 
a mofque,  is  a large  building,  and  exceeds  that  of  Famagulta  in  the  front  as  much  as 
it  falls  ( hortofit  in  other  refpecls;  there  was  alfo  a church  here  dedicated  to  the  holy 
crofs,  and  another  of  the  Auguftinians,  which  are  now  mofques.  The  Greeks  have 
fcveral  new  built  churches  in  the  city,  and  the  Latin  fathers  ot  the  convent  of  the  holy 
fepulchre  at  Jerufalem  have  a fmall  convent.  Though  there  are  very  few  Armenians, 
yet  they  have  pofl'eflion  of  an  antient  church  here.  There  is  a great  manulafiure  of 
cotton  llutfs,  particularly  of  very  fine  dimities,  and  alfo  half  fatins  of  a coarfe  fort ; 
they  have  here  the  beft  water  in  Cyprus,  brought  by  an  aqueduft  from  the  mountains. 

Two  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  Nicofia,  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  is  the  rich 
convent  of  Saint  Chryfoftom,  to  which  we  went  on  the  twenty-third  ; it  belongs  to  the 
Greek  convent  of  the  holy  fepulchre  at  Jerufalem ; over  if,  towards  the  top  of  the 
moi  nt  lin,  there  is  a place  called  the  Hundred  and  one  chambers,  which  confifts  of 
feveral  buildings,  one  over  another ; the  higheft  is  very  difficult  of  accefe  ; they  have 
a tradition,  that  a queen  of  Cyprus,  who  had  the  leprofy,  chofe  to  live  here  lor  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  and  that  Saint  John  Chryfoftom  advifing  her  to  build  the  coi.vint 
below,  (he  followed  his  counfel,  and  was  cured  of  her  leprofy ; others  add,  that  fl.e 
bathed  in  a water  there,  which  is  ftill  reforted  to  by  perfons  in  that  diftemper,  who  find 
benefit  by  it.  This  monaftery  has  been  a very  large  building,  though  great  part  of  t is 
ruined ; there  are  two  churches,  one  of  which,  called  Saint  Helena,  is  ruinous  ; the 
other  is  covered  with  a dome,  and  painted  all  over  within ; it  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Jol  n 
Chryfoftom ; before  it  is  a handfome  portico,  from  which  there  are  three  doors  \v:,h 
fine  marble  door-cafes,  that  do  not  feem  to  be  very  antient ; two  feepters  were  former’y 
depofited  behind  the  folding  doors,  the  figures  of  which  are  painted  on  the  wall,  and  . t 
the  bottom  there  is  a place  where  the  crown  was  kept.  All  the  account  they  can  give 
is,  that  they  belonged  to  fome  queen,  and  that  they  were  taken  away  by  a paiha  of 
Cyprus.  It  is  probable  that  tie  regalia  of  Cyprus  were  kept  here.  This  convent  is 
near  the  road  which  leads  to  GerineS. 

We  crofTed  the  hills  again  to  the  north,  and  lay  at  a village  called  C.hilta.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  we  went  to  a moft  magnificent  uninhabited  convent,  which  is  alrnoft 
entire,  called  Telabaisi ; it  confifts  of  a very  beautiful  cloifter ; on  one  fide  of  it  there 
is  a magnificent  refectory,  on  the  other  a fine  room  up  one  flight  of  (fairs,  which  might 
be  a library,  and  under  it  there  are  two  very  handfome  apartments,  one  of  which  might 
be  a common  refeftory,  and  the  other  probably  ferved  to  receive  ftrangers ; on  a third 
fide  is  a church  of  a more  antient  and  heavy  building ; all  the  reft  is  of  a very  fine 
Gothic  architefture,  and  in  the  cloifter  they  have  made  a ciftern  of  a beautiful 
coffin  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  bulls  heads,  Cupids,  and  feftoons  of  exquifite 
workman  (hip. 

We  went  about  three  miles  to  a ruined  port  called  Gerines,  which  is  the  antient 
Cerynia  ; the  ruined  walls  are  about  half  a mile  in  circumference,  and  feem  to  be  on 
the  foundation  of  the  antient  walls ; for  I obferved  on  the  weft  fide,  a large  fofle  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  and  the  old  town  might  extend  further  eaft  beyond  the  prefent  fquare 
fort,  wliich  is  about  a quarter  of  a mil.  in  circumference.  Though  this  place  is 
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eft  corned  to  be  very  drong,  yet  the  Venetian  governor,  when  the  Turks  were  marching 
towards  it,  (after  they  had  taken  Nicofia),  (hamefully  furrendered  the  fort  before  the 
enemy  laid  fiege  to  it.  To  the  weft  of  the  town  there  arc  a great  number  of  fepulchral 
grots,  and  I faw  fome  pillars  (landing,  and  remains  of  the  foundations  of  an  antient 
building.  There  is  one  church  in  the  town,  which  is  entire,  and  two  or  three  in 
ruins ; the  pried  refides  in  a convent  of  Solea,  there  being  not  above  five  or  fix  Chrif- 
tian  families  in  the  place ; the  chief  trade  here  is  with  Selefki  in  Caramania,  which  is 
the  antient  Seleucia  in  Cilicia ; the  commerce  is  carried  on  by  two  fmall  French  velfels, 
which  export  rice  and  codec  to  that  part,  which  is  brought  to  Cyprus  from  Egypt ; and 
they  bring  back  ftorax,  and  a great  number  of  paffengers : they  alfo  fometimes  go  over 
to  Satalia,  the  antient  Attalia  in  Pamphylia ; but  Selefki  is  the  neared  place  to  this  part 
of  the  ifland,  beir»j  only  thirty  leagues  off. 

We  f¥t  forward  towards  the  weft,  and  travelled  about  two  leagues  to  the  ruins  of  the 
antient  Lapithos*,  which  I fuppofeto  be  the  capital  of  another  kingdom.  Here  I (aw 
levcral  walls  that  were  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  one  entire  room  over  the  fea ; there  are 
alfo  remains  of  fome  towers  and  walls,  but  the  old  name  is  tranflated  to  a village  near 
called  Lapta,  where  there  are  fome  fources  of  very  fine  w'ater,  which  feem  to  he  thofe 
of  the  antient  river  Lapithos  f.  I lay  here  at  the  rich  convent  called  Acropedd. 

On  the  twenty-fifih  we  went  on  to  a bay,  and  faw  a cape  beyond  it  called  in  Blaeu’s 
map  Cormachiti,  which  feems  to  be  the  old  cape  Crommuon.  We  eroded  the  hills  to 
the  fouth,  and  came  into  the  wedern  part  of  the  plain  in  which  Nicofia  dands ; for  this 
plain  is  bounded  to  the  wed  by  fome  low  hills,  which  dretch  from  the  end  of  the 
northern  mountains  to  the  fouthem  ones  ; on  the  north  fide  is  the  bay  where  I fuppofe 
the  antient  city  of  Soli  dood. 

When  we  had  eroded  the  hills,  having  travelled  about  fix  hours,  we  came  to  Mor- 
pho ; they  told  me  this  place  was  eight  leagues  from  Nicofia ; probably  the  city  Limenia 
might  be  fi tuated  here.  We  went  to  the  magnificent  convent  of  Saint  Mamma  at  this 
place,  which  appears  to  have  been  built  on  a very  grand  defign ; it  confids  of  two 
courts,  the  buildings  of  which  are  unfini(hed  j they  are  feparated  by  a very  magnificent 
church,  built  of  hewn  done,  and  dedicated  to  Saint  Mamma,  whofe  fepulchre  they 
(hew  in  it.  She  is  had  in  great  veneration  in  Cyprus,  and  they  have  fome  legend  con- 
cerning her  riding  on  a lion,  in  which  manner  they  always  paint  her.  Though  the 
building  is  not  of  modern  architcflure,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  antient ; 1 con- 
clude, that  it  might  be  built  a little  betore  the  Venetians  had  poffeffton  of  the  ifiand  ; 
being  founded  by  fome  noble  family  of  Cyprus;  they  have  a water  here,  which  they 
fay  is  miraculous. 

On  the  twenty-fixth  we  went  four  hours  to  the  north-wed  to  a large  bay,  where, 
I fuppofe,  the  kingdom  of  iEgea  begins,  in  which  the  famous  Solon  took  refuge  when 
he  was  bamfhed  out  of  Greece.  It  is  faid,  that  he  advifed  the  king  of  this  country  to 
leave  the  city  of  iEgea,  which  was  fituated  between  the  mountains,  and  to  inhabit  a 
plainer  country.  I was  told  that  there  is  a place  now  called  Ege,  fituated  on  the  hills. 
At  the  north-wed  corner  of  the  before-mentioned  bay,  where  the  fouthem  hills  come 
to  the  fea,  there  are  ruins  of  a very  confiderable  city,  which  I fuppofe  to  be  Soli ; on 
the  wed  and  fouih  Tides  it  was  bounded  by  thofe  hills ; and  to  the  north  and  ea(t  by  the 
fea,  a wall  being  drawn  from  the  hills  to  the  fea,  fome  remains  of  which  are  dill  feen, 
as  well  as  of  a bafon,  for  the  (hipping  to  lie  in.  The  mod  remarkable  ruins  of  this 
place  are  a little  way  up  the  fide  of  the  hills  to  the  wed,  where  i law  the  ruins  of  a 
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femicircular  trail,  but  could  not  judge  whether  it  was  the  remains  of  a church,  or  of 
an  antient  temple  or  theatre  j lower  on  the  plain  are  three  piers  remaining,  which  are 
ten  feet  wide,  eight  thick,  and  fifteen  feet  apart ; 1 could  dii'cern  that  arches  had  been 
turned  on  them  ; they  were  adorned  on  the  outlide  with  Corinthian  pilafters,  the  capi- 
tals of  which  were  very  well  executed ; it  feems  to  have  been  a portico  to  lbme  very 
grand  building.  The  lront  is  to  the  north,  and  on  every  pier  within  therfc  is  a niche 
about  right  feet  high  and  four  feet  broad ; thefe  niches,  doubtlcfs,  were  defigned  for 
ilatues  ; probably  this  was  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Ifis  that  was  in  the  city  *,  which 
had  its  name  from  that  wife  lawgiver  Solon ; the  place  is  now  called  Aligora,  that  is, 
the  fea  mart.  There  is  a river  falls  into  the  fea  at  this  place,  and  as  the  channel  of  it  is 
not  kept  open,  it  makes  a morafs.  This,  doubtlefs,  is  the  river  mentioned  by  the 
antients  at  this  place.  Some  modern  writers  have  placed  Soli  at  Lefca,  a village  about 
a league  north  of  this  place.  The  antient  cape.Calinufa  feems  to  be  that  point  which  is 
to  the  weft  of  this  bay. 

Returning  fouthwards  to  the  road,  we  purfued  our  journey  to  the  weft,  and  in  about 
an  hour  and  a half  came  to  Lefca ; it  is  a long  village  built  up  the  fide  of  thofe  hills, 
which  we  crofted,  into  the  delightful  country  of  Solea,  which  is  a vale  about  a mile 
wide,  and  winds  between  the  hills  for  feven  or  eight  miles ; it  is  much  improved  with 
gardens  and  buildings,  and  is  very  well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivulets.  We  went 
to  a convent  where  thebilhop  of  Gerines  commonly  refides;  it  is  fituated  on  the  fide 
of  the  hills,  where  there  are  very  rich  iron  mines,  which  are  not  now  worked. 

On  the  twentv-feventh  we  went  along  the  vale,  and  crofting  the  hills  came  to  the 
fmall  convent  o ( St.  Nicholas,  fituated  between  the  hills,  where  there  is  fuch  an  agree- 
able variety  of  fields,  wood,  water,  and  cafcadcs,  that  it  is  one  of  the  inoft  delightful 
folitudes  I ever  faw ; two  ftreaius  come  milling  down  the  hills,  and  are  carried  all 
through  the  country  of  Solea  in  many  rivulets.  The  Albeftus  of  Cyprus  is  found  in 
the  hills  about  two  leagues  to  the  fouth-cail  of  that  place. 

We  travelled  in  a very  difficult  road  along  the  Tides  of  the  hills  to  the  convent  of 
St.  John.  1 obferved  a great  number  of  pine  trees,  which  they  deftroy  by  cutting  them 
at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  extract  tar.  On  the  twenty-eighth  we  travelled  over  feveral 
hills,  and  afeended  the  higheft  of  them,  where  it  is  very  cold,  to  the  convent  called 
Panaia  Cheque,  or  the  Madonna  of  Cheque,  where  they  have  a miraculous  picture  of 
the  blefted  Virgin  and  our  Saviour,  painted,  as  they  lay,  by  St.  Luke,  and  brought 
from  Conllantinople  by  a king  of  Cyprus,  whom  tney  call  Ifage.  This  place  is  as 
much  reforted  to  by  the  Greeks,  as  Loretto  is  by  the  Latins,  and  they  come  to  it  even 
from  Mufcovy.  The  convent  belongs  to  the  archbilhop  of  Nicofia,  and  has  about 
feventy  monks  in  it.  I was  received  here  with  great  civility  by  the  fuperior,  who  met 
us  without  the  gate,  conducted  me  to  the  church,  and  then  to  their  apartments,  where 
I was  ferved  with  marmalade,  a dram,  and  coffee,  and  about  an  hour  after  with  a light 
collation,  and  in  the  evening  with  a grand  entertainment  at  fupper. 

Chap.V.  — Of  Arjtnoe,  Paphos , and  Curium. 

ON  the  twenty-ninth  we  travelled  over  the  mountains,  and  palled  by  fome  old  iron 
works ; they  Ihewed  us  a village  called  Sarama  to  theeaft,  where  they  laid  a part  of  the 
mountain  had  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake : we  arrived  the  fame  evening  at 
the  convent  of  Aiamone.  I had  a view  of  the  bay  of  St.  Nicholas  to  the  north-weft,  in 
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which  Arfinoe  feems  to  have  been  fituated,  where  there  was  a grove  facred  to  Jupiter  *. 
They  talk  much  of  the  fountain  of  lovers,  but  they  informed  me  that  there  are  no  ruins 
about  it.  They  mention  aifo  the  port  of  Agama  in  this  part,  and  fome  ruins  near  it,- 
which  probably  are  the  remains  of  the  antient  Arfinoe,  and  the  prefent  name  of  it  may 
be  derived  from  cape  Acainas  f,  which  was  the  molt  weftem  point  of  the  it! and.  Op- 
pofite  to  the  bay  is  a fmall  ifiand  called  St.  Nicholas,  from  which  the  bay  has  its  name. 

I was  told  by  the  monks,  if  I do  not  miftake,  that  the  old  name  of  this  ifland  (probably 
that  of  the  middle  ages)  was  Stiria.  Towards  the  fca,  to  the  north,  there  is  a village 
called  Bole,  where  1 was  informed  there  were  iron  mines  and  hot  mineral  waters. 

On  the  thirtieth  we  parted  the  hills  which  are  on  the  well  fide  of  the  ifiand,  and  went 
to  the  fouth-weft  into  a plain,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  three  wide;  the  city 
of  new  Paphos,  and  the  port  of  old  Paphos  were  on  this  plain.  This  country  probably 
made  another  kingdom,  of  which  Paphos  might  be  the  capital.  We  arrived  at  Baffa, 
which  is  fituated  near  the  place  where  new  Paphos  Hood  ; it  is  on  a rocky  eminence  in 
a narrow  plain  on  the  fca,  which  is  feparated  from  the  groat  plain  by  fome  low  rocky 
clifts,  which  might  antiently  be  walked  by  the  fca  before  new  Paphos  was  built.  Thele 
clifts  are  now  full  of  fepulchral  grots,  which,  doubtlefs,  were  made  for  the  ufe  of  the 
city.  To  the  weft  of  the  town  there  is  a point  of  land,  and  the  old  port  was  to  the 
foitth-eaft  of  it,  in  an  angle  made  by  a fmall  promontory,  and  was  flickered  by  piers 
built  out  into  the  fea,  fome  remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  The  citv  feems  to 
have  been  to  the  eaft  and  north  of  the  port ; and  1 obferved  a very  large  Ioffe  cut  out 
of  the  rock  to  the  north  of  the  old  town,  where  probably  they  dug  their  Hones  for 
building.  There  are  feveral  lofty  rooms  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  many  mail  apart- 
ments; one  of  them  feems  to  have  ferved  for  a large  ciftem,  there  being  a hole  in  die 
top  to  draw  up  the  water,  and  Hairs  down,  to  it  cut  out  of  the  rock  ; it  is  probable  this 
was  filled  in  winter  by  an  aqueduci  from  the  mountains,  of  which  there  are  fome 
remains  near  the  town ; by  this  means  the  city  might  be  fupplied  with  good  water  in 
thefuinmer  time,  of  which  there  is  a great  fcarcity  in  the  iiland.  To  the  north  of  the 
port  there  are  fome  figns  of  an  antient  temple  on  a ground  raffed  by  art ; from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  grey  granite  pillars  lie,  and  by  the  difpofition  of  the  ground,  I judged 
there  was  a colonnade  round  it,  and  a portico  to  the  wc-ft  with  a double  colonnade ; the 
pillars  are  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  Half  a forlong  to  the  eaft  of  this  there  are  foun- 
dations of  a fmaller  building  of  hewn  ftone  near  the  corner  of  the  port,  which  might  be 
either  a temple  or  fome  other  public  building.  Farther  to  the  eaft  the  the  remains  of  a 
large  church,  which  probably  was  the  cathedral,  and  feems  to  have  been  built  on  the 
foundations  of  a great  temple,  for  there  are  fome  very  large  pillars  of  grey  granite  now 
Handing  near  it ; they  are  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  .and  finely  polilhed  ; it  is  need- 
kfs  to  mention,  that  both  thefe  temples  were  without  doubt  dedicated  to  Venus,  for 
whofe  worlhip  this  city  was  famous.  This  place  probably  began  to  be  confiderable 
when  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus  demolilhed  Citium,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  this 
city;  it  wasalmoft  entirely deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Auguftus, 
and  called  Augulla,  in  honour  of  him.  Near  the  ciftern  before-mentioned  there  is  a 
church  under  ground  cut  out  of  the  rock,  dedicated  to  the  feven  lleepers ; and  in  the 
town  there  are  ruins  of  feveral  churches,  and  houfes,  moft  of  which  are  uninhabited. 
This  city  is  famous  in  facred  hiftory  for  being  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  on  account  of  his  having  here  converted  Sergius,  the  governor  of  the  ifiand,  to 
Chriftianity  ♦.  About  a mile  to  the  north  there  is  a rocky  ground  near  the  fea  Ihore, 
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cut  out  into fepulchral  grots;  many  of  them  feem  to  have  been  defigned  for  rooms* 

• and  fome  of  them  are  very  large ; 1 faw  five  or  fix,  which  probably  were  inhabited  by 
families  of  a fuperior  rank,  having  a court  in  the  middle,  and  a colonnade  of  two  Doric 
pillars  in  front,  and  three  on  each  fide,  with  an  entablature  over  them,  all  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  fome  of  the  pillars  are  fluted  ; one  fide  of  thefe  courts  is  open  in  front ; in 
each  of  the  other  three  iides  there  is  a room  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  door-cafes  are 
executed  in  a beautiful  manner. 

Half  a mile  to  the  eaft  of  this  place  is  the  new  town  of  Baffa,  where  the  governor 
refides,  new  Paphos  being  now  called  old  Baffa,  and  is  inhabited  only  by  a few 
Chriftians,  and  by  a fmall  garrifon  in  a'caflle  at  the  port.  There  was  antientlv  at  new 
Paphos  a celebrated  meeting  once  a year  for  the  w'orfliip  of  Venus,  from  which  place  they 
went  fixty  fladia  in  proceilion  to  the  temple  of  Venus,  at  the  port  of  old  Paphos,  * 
where,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  antients,  that  goddefs,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  bom  of  the  froth  of  the  fea,  came  alhore  on  a (hell.  The  ruins  of  the  city, 
called  by  the  antients  new  Paphos,  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  old  Bafla,  where 
there  is  a fmall  village  of  the  fame  name  about  a mile  to  the  fouth  of  Bafla.  There 
is  an  aga  and  fome  janizaries  who  live  at  the  fort  in  this  place.  I was  recommended  to 
a brother  of  the  bilhop  of  Bafla,  who  at  that  time  was  imprifoned  by  the  Turks  at 
Famagufta,  by  the  mitigation  of  the  archbifliop  of  Nicofia,  with  whom  he  had  fomq 
difference ; and  I afterwards  faw  him  at  Rofetto,  when  he  fled  from  this  place  into 
Egypt.  When  I was  in  my  lodgings  fome  janizaries  came  to  me,  and  afterwards  the 
poor  aga  of  the  fort,  who  were  very  inquifitive  about  me,  on  which  I took  occafion  to 
talk  of  my  defign  to  wait  on  the  great  aga  at  Bafla,  with  a letter  I had  to  him.  On 
the  firft  01  December  I waited  on  the  aga  with  my  letter,  and  a (mail  prefent  of  fugar, 
which  I found  was  neceffary,  and  could  be  of  no  ill  confequence,  as  is  was  the  only 
prefent  I (hould  have  occafion  to  make  on  the  ifland.  He  entertained  me  with  coffee, 
and  few  his  falconer  along  with  me,  who  attended  me  with  his  hawk  wherever  I had 
an  inclination  to  go. 

When  I had  feen  every  thing  there,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey ; going  at  fome 
diflance  from  the  fea  along  the  plain,  in  an  hour  we  came  to  a running  water,  and 
faw  fome  ruins  of  the  aqueduff  to  the  right,  which  here  croffes  the  river  on  an  arch ; 
in  half  an  hour  more  we  came  to  Borgo  Afhedieh,  where  there  are  remains  of  a high 
Gothic  aqueduct.  Oppofite  to  this  place  is  the  firft  fmall  cape  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Baffa,  which  might  be  the  old  promontory  Zephyrium  *.  In  half  an  hour  we  paffed 
by  Jdeme,  and  about  the  fame  diflance  we  were  oppofite  to  another  cape,  which 
might  be  that  of  Arfinoe  ; the  port  of  Arfinoc  might  be  on  one  fide  of  it,  and  the 
port  of  old  Paphos  on  the  other,  which  was  a mile  and  a quarter  from  that  city ; for 
though  I went  in  fearch  of  it,  at  the  cape  oppofite  to  Coucleh,  where  old  Paphos  flood, 
and  obferved  the  ruins  of  feveral  aqueduCls  that  way,  yet  I could  fee  no  figns  of  the 
port.  We  afeended  to  the  village  of  Coucleh,  which  is  fituated  on  a narrow  hill 
extending  to  the  fouth  into  the  plain.  Old  Paphos  was  doubtlefs  here,  and  there  are 
great  heaps  of  ruins  about  the  place,  and  remains  of  the  foundations  of  thick  walls ; 
the  ruins  extend  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth,  and  half  a mile  in  length.  Some 
fay  that  this  city  was  built  by  Paphus,  fon  of  Pigmalion,  others  that  it  was  founded  by 
Cynarus,  king  of  Crete,  and  father  of  Adonis. 

Thefe  hills  extend  quite  acrofs  the  ifland,  and  are  much  lower  in  this  part  than 
they  are  towards  the  north  ; they  end  here  in  high  white  clifts ; and  where  they  make 
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a gieat  head  of  land  to  the  fouth,  they' arc  known  to  mariners  by  the  name  of  cape 
Bianco,  part  of  which  might  be  the  promontory  called  Drepanuin  by  the  antients  *. 
We  travelled  over  thefe  hills  to  the  eaft,  and  in  about  two  hours  from  Coucleh  came 
to  a Turkilh  village  called  Alefcora,  where  we  got  a place  to  lodge  in  with  great 
difficulty. 

On  the  fecond  we  went  near  a large  Turkilh  village  called  Afdim,  which  is  the  fame 
as  Audiino  or  Aitimo.  We  went  on  to  the  other  fide  of  cape  Bianco,  and  came  to 
two  delightful  villages  which  are  contiguous ; they  arc  called  F-pifcopi  and  ColofTe. 
Thefe  villages  are  finely  watered,  and  moll  beautifully  improved  with  mulberry  trees 
for  the  filk  worms,  and  alfo  with  a great  number  of  orange  and  lemon  gardens.  At 
the  fouth  end  of  Coloffe  there  is  an  antient  preceptorv  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerufalem,  which  is  now  in  ruins ; there  are  likewife  the  remains  of  a very  high 
aqueduct  that  conveyed  water  to  it,  and  I faw  an  epitaph  of  one  of  the  priors  of  this 
place,  who  died  in  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-three.  It  is  the  opinion  of  fome 
that  the  antient  city  of  Curium  was  here,  but  I could  not  fee  the  leaft  fign  of  any  ruins; 
but  on  the  hill  to  the  well  I obferved  the  foundations  of  a thick  wall,  which  feemed 
to  have  encompalled  fome  antient  town,  which  probably  was  the  city  of  Curium  ; and 
Jt  is  not  unlikely  that  the  grove,  facred  to  Apollo  near  Curium,  was  where  the  village 
of  Epifcopi  now  (lands,  which  is  a place  abounding  in  water.  They  think  alfo  that 
the  low  promontory  called  cape  Gatto  was  the  promontory  Curias,  from  which  they 
threw  any  one  into  the  lea,  who  prefumed  to  touch  the  altar  of  Apollo  ; but  as  this  is 
very  low  land,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  from  fome  point  to  ihe  welt  of  Curium,  where 
there  are  high  clifts,  and  might  poffibiy  be  a part  of  what  is  now  called  cape  Bianco. 
To  the  eaft  of  Epifcopi  there  is  a fmall  river,  which  I fhould  have  thought  to  have 
been  the  Lycus  of  the  antients,  if  that  river  had  not  been  mentioned  t,  as  between 
the  town  and  the  promontory.  Cape  Phrurium  is  mentioned  J near  Curium,  which 
might  be  the  fouch-eaft  part  of  this  great  head  of  land,  as  Drepannum  was  probably 
that  to  the  north-weft.  The  head  of  land  called  cape  Gatto  is  to  the  fouth  of  Epifcopi; 
it  is  a low  land,  the  north  and  weft  part  of  it  is  a morafs,  and  there  is  a large  fait 
lake  on  the  eaft  fide,  which  is  filled  by  the  winter  rains,  and  is  almoft  dry  in  fummer : 
the  fouth  part  of  this  promontory  is  a barren  rocky  foil,  and  there  is  a ruinous  unin- 
habited convent  on  it,  called  St  Nicholas.  They  have  a ridiculous  ftory,  that  the 
monks  of  this  convent  kept  cats  in  order  to  hunt  and  kill  the  ferpents,  of  which  there 
are  great  numbers  here ; this  they  fay  gave  rife  to  the  name  of  the  cape ; and  they 
add  withal,  that  on  ringing  a bell  the  cats  ufed  to  leave  off  their  diverfion,  and  return 
home.  / 

To  the  eaft  of  this  cape  there  is  a bay,  and  at  the  weft  corner  of  it  Limefol  is  fituated, 
where  I firft  landed  in  the  illand.  As  I did  not  meet  with  any  ihip  there  bound  to 
Egypt,  l returned  to  Lamica,  where  I found  a French  Ihip  failing  for  Damiara,  on 
which  l embarked  on  the  eighth  of  December  We  were  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to 
put  in  at  Limelol,  where  we  were  detained  fix  days,  and  I landed  a fecond  time  in 
Egypt  at  Damiuta,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
thirty-dght. 


Chap.  VI.  — Of  the  natural  hi/lcry,  natives,  cujlom,  trade,  and  government  if  Cyprus. 

THE  climate  of  Cyprus  is  not  fo  temperate  as  that  of  many  other  parts  in  the  fame 
latitude;  the  winds,  which  blow  from  the  high  mountains  of  Cilicia  in  the  winter, 
make  the  illand  very  cold,  efpecially  the  northern  parts ; and  fome  of  the  high  hills  of 

* PtuL  t.  14.  f Ftol.  t.  14.  | Ptol,  ibid. 
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the  ifland  being  covered  with  fnow  all  the  winter,  make  fires  very  neccflarv  during  the 
cold  feafon,  though  they  are  feldom  ufed  in  any  other  parts  of  the  Levant ; the  clouds 
alfo  breaking  on  thefe  hills,  often  fall  down  in  he.'U'y  rains  for  many  days  together, 
infomuch  that  I was  informed  it  had  fometimes  rained  there  for  lorry  days  ahnolt 
inceifantly.  Thefe  mountains  and  the  fliallow  foil,  which  is  moftly  on  a white  free- 
done,  make  it.  exceffively  hot  in  fummer,  and  the  ifland  is  very  unhealthy,  efpecially 
to  ftrangers,  who  often  get  fevers  here,  which  either  carry  them  off,  or  at  lean 
continue  fora  cdnfiderable  time,  the  diforder  lurking  in  the  blood,  and  occafioning 
frequent  relapfes. 

The  foil  of  Cyprus  is  for  the  moll  part  rocky  ; there  aye  in  it  many  entire  hills  of 
talc  or  gypfe,  fome  running  in  plates,  and  another  fort  in  (hoots,  like  cryftai  ; the 
latter  is  uled  in  many  parts,  efpecially  at  Larnica,  as  (lone  for  building;  they  have 
alfo  in  the  mountains  near  that  city  a very  thin  marble  paving  (lone,  that  cuts  like 
chaJk  with  a common  faw,  and  much  of  it  feems  to  have  been  laid  in  the  walls,  in  order 
to  bind  the  (lones.  Near  Nicofia  they  have  a yellowifh  marble,  which,  they  fay,, 
when  burnt  produces  a fmall  quantity  of  fulphur.  At  a mountain  towards  Solea,  the " 
Afbeltus  or  Amianthus,  called  by  fome  the  cotton  (lone,  is  found  in  great  plenty ; 
it.  is  of  a blackilh  green  colour,  but  runs  in  veins  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  daple  of  • 
it  is  not  above  half  an  inch  long  ; it  is  much  to  be  quedioned  whether  they  could  ever 
fpin  it  to  a thread,  but  by  foine  experiments  tried  with  it,  I have  rfeafon  to  think  that  an 
incombullible  paper  might  eafily  be  made  of  it,  like  that  which  they  make  of  the 
A(beflus  of  Mufcovy.  Near  Baifa  there  is  a hill  that  produces  a (lone  called  the  BatTa 
diamond ; it  is  very  hard,  and  feems  rather  to  exceed  the  Brillol  and  Kerry  (lones. 
Cyprus  has  alfo  been  very  famous  for  irs  minerals,  and  for  many  forts  of  precious 
(tones,  which  were  probably  found  in  the  mines.  In  going  round  the  illand  I faw  only 
two  iron  mines,  which  are  not  now  worked,  becaufe  in  Cyprus  the)'  want  hands  to- 
cultivate  the  ground  ; nor  is  it  agreeable  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  to  be  employed 
in  thefe  mines,  becaufe  they  would  not  be  well  paid  by  the  officers  of  the  grand  (igrtior; 
one  of  thofe  iron  mines  is  about  half  a day’s  journey  eafl-north-eaft  of  Bada ; the  other 
is  at  Solea,  where  there  is  a large  hill  that  feems  entirely  to  confift  of  this  ore,  which 
is  very  fine  and  light,  being  porous  and  crumbling,  and  of  a red  colour.  They  have 
here  alfo  the  feveral  forts  of  earth  ufed  by  painters,  called  Terra  Umbra,  Verde,  Roiih, 
and  Jalla ; and  1 was  afiiired,  that  not  long  ago  a traveller  found  a very  fine  azure  earth,, 
which  is  uncommon,  and  either  is  not  much  known,  or  is  found  in  (mall  quantities* 
otherwife  it  would  without  doubt  be  exported. 

The  antients  mention  three  rivers  in  Cyprus,  the  Lycus,  Tetius,  and  Pedrus,  though 
at  the  bed  they  deferve  only  the  name  of  rivulets,  and  I fuppofe  the  water  feldom-  fails 
in  thefe,  though  it  is  generally  Cud  that  there  are  no  rivers  in  Cyprus ; it  is  certain 
they  have  no  freffi  water  fiffi,  except  fmall  crabs,  which  are  in  mod  of  the  rivers  in 
Afia.  All  round  the  ifland  there  are  beds  of  winter  torrents,  which  run  from  the- 
mountains  after  rains,  but  during  the  fummer  months,  when  it  never  rains  in  thefe 
fouthem  parts,  they  are  entirely  dry,  excepting  loine  few  fprings  which  have  been 
rarely  known  to  fail.  The  water,  which  is  drawn  out  of  wells,  is  alritod  all  brackilb, 
occasioned  by  the  great  quantity  of  nitre  in  the  foil,  which  produces  the  (alt  in  the 
lakes  before-mentioned ; at  Larnica  they  fend  above  a league  for  all  the  good  water 
they  drink.  The  water  of  the  illa.id  feems  to  depend  almolt  entirely  on  the  rain ; and 
when  clouds  have  been  wanting  either- to  fall  down  in  rain,  or  to  feed  the  fprings,  by 
lying  on  the  mountains,  a great  drought  has  always  enfued  ; and  hidorians  relate,  that 
there  having  been  no  rain  for  rhirty-lix  years,  the  ifland  was  abandoned  in  the  time  of 
Conflantine,  for  want  of  water. 
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It  is  laid  that  this  iiland  received  its  name  from  the  cyprefs  trees,  which  it  is  cerlai* 
grow  on  it  in  very  great  abundance,  c Specially  on  the  eaftem  promontory,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  iiland.  There  is  a fort  of  tree  which  grows  in  moft  parts  of 
Cyprus,  which  is  called  by  fome  the  cedar,  and  much  refembles  it  in  every  thing  but 
its  feed,  which  is  like  the  juniper ; it  is  called  in  Greek  Avorados,  and  I have  been 
fince  informed  that  it  is  a fort  of  juniper,  and  is  much  like  the  tree  that  they  call  cedar, 
which  is  brought  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and  poflibly  may  be  the  fame,  but  here  it 
grows  rather  like  a large  Ihrub  than  a tree.  They  have  alfo  the  comma*!  juniper  on 
he  mountains,  and  pine  trees  in  great  numbers,  with  which  they  make  tar ; they  have 
ikewife  the  caroub,  called  in  Greek,  Keraka,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  locuft  tree, 
the  fruit  of  which  in  this  iiland  exceeds'  that  of  any  other  country,  growing  like  a flat 
bean,  and  is  exported  both  to  Syria  and  Egypt.  Moft  of  the  trees  in  this  iiland  are 
ever  green,  but  it  is  moft  famous  for  the  tree  called  by  the  natives,  Xylon  Effendi  [the 
wood  of  our  Lord],  and  by  naturaiifts  Lignum  Cyprinum,  and  Lignum  Rhodium, 

. becaufe  it  grows  in  thefe  two  illands ; it  is  called  alfo  the  rofe  wood,  by  reafon  of 
its  fmell ; fome  fay  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  and  alfo  in  the  tile  of  Martinico. 

It  grows  like  the  platanus  or  plane-tree,  and  bears  a feed  or  mall  like  that,  only  the 
leaf  and  firuit  are  rather  fmaller ; the  botanilts  call  it  the  oriental  plane-tree  ; the  leaves 
being  rubbed  have  a fine  balfamic  fmell,  with  an  orange  flavour ; it  produces  an 
excellent  white  turpentine,  efpecially  when  any  incifions  are  made  in  the  bark.  I 
fuppofe  it  is  from  this  that  they  extraQ  a very  fine  perfumed  oil,  which,  they  fay, 
as  well  as  the  wood,  has  the  virtue  of  fortifying  the  heart  and  brain.  The  common 
people  here  cut  off  the  bark  and  wood  together,  toaft  it  in  the  fire,  and  fuck  it,  which 
they  efteem  a fpecific  remedy  in  a fever,  and  feem  to  think  that  it  has  a miraculous 
operation.  They  make  here  Labdanum  or  Ladanum  of  a very  ftnall  balfamic  arontaric 
Ihrub  called  Ladany,  and  by  botanilts  Ciftus  Lcdon,  or  Gift  us  Ladanifera ; it  is  faid 
that  the  goats  feeding  on  it  in  the  month  of  May,  a juice  Hicks  to  their  beards,  and 
makes  a fort  of  a cake,  which,  being  taken  off,  they  purify  it,  and  make  the  Lab- 
danum ; this  is  in  fome  meafure  true ; but  that  fort  requires  much  labour  in  order 
to  clean  it,  and  it  is  never  perfectly  fweet,  fo  that  in  Cyprus  they  ufe  the  fame  method 
as  in  the  other  illands,  and  make  an  inllrument  which  they  call  Staveros,  becaufe  it 
is  like  a crofs ; it  exaftly  refembles  a crofs  bow,  and  they  tie  pieces  of  yam  to  it 
about  three  feet  long.  In  the  month  of  May  they  draw  this  yarn  over  the  leaves,  and 
the  balmy  fubftance  flicking  to  the  yarn,  they  lay  it  in  the  fun,  and  when  it  is  hot, 
draw  it  off  from  the  yarn.  The  common  people  mix  it  up  with  fand,  in  order  to 
make  it  weigh  the  heavier,  which  is  what  the  druggifts  call  Labdanum  in  tortis,  and 
in  this  manner  it  is  commonly  fold ; but  being  purified  from  the  fand,  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  foft  bees  wax,  which  is  what  they  call  Liquid  Labdanum.  It  is  elleemed  as 
a great  remedy  againft  many  diforders,  taken  either  inwardly  or  outwardly,  and  the  . 

fmoke  of  !t  is  good  for  the  eyes,  but  it  is  moflly  ufed  againft  the  infeflion  of  the 
plague,  by  carrying  it  in  the  hand  and  fmclling  to  it.  The  iiland  produces  alfo  cotton 
and  coloquinrida,  and  a root  called  Fuy,  which  is  a fort  of  Madder  ; it  abounds  alfo  in 
vineyards,  but  the  common  wine  is  very  bad.  The  rich  Cyprus  wine,  which  is  fo 
much  elleemed  in  all  parts,  is  very  dear,  and  produced  only  about  Limefol ; in  fome 
few  places  indeed  they  make  good  red  wine. 

They  plough  with  their  cows,  which,  as  I was  informed,  they  do  not  milk,  looking 
on  it  as  cruel  to  milk  and  work  the  fame  beaft  ; but  perhaps  they  may  rather  have 
regard  to  the  young  that  are  to  be  nourilhed  by  them.  This  Iofs  is  made  up  by  rhdr 
-goats,  which  are  fpotted  in  a more  beautiful  manner  than  any  1 have  ever  feen ; indeed 
a .great  part  of  the  foil  of  Cyprus  is  more  fit  for  goats  than  for  large  cattle ; they  make 
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checfe  of  their  milk,  which  is  femous  all  over  the  Levant,  and  is  the  only  good  cheefe  to 
be  met  with  in  thefe  parts  ; they  are  fmall  and  thick,  much  in  the  lhape  of  the  andent 
weights,  and  are  kept  in  oil,  otherwife  when  they  are  new  they  would  breed  a worm, 
and  when  old  foon  grow  dry.  The  Turks  have  fuch  an  averfion  to  fwine,  that  the 
Chriilians  dare  not  keep  them  wher-e  they  have  lefs  power  than  they  have  in  Cyprus ; 
but  from  this  place  the  Chriilians  in  all  parts  are  fupplied  with  excellent  hams,  which 
they  cure  in  a particular  manner  by  falting  them,  pouring  the  rich  wine  on  them,  and 
when  they  have  prelfed  them  very  dry  they  hang  them  up.  They  have  very  few  horfes 
in  Cyprus  ; they  ufe  mules  both  for  burthen  and  the  faddle,  of  which  they  nave  a good 
breed ; the  poorer  fort  of  people  make  ufe  of  afles.  They  have  few  wild  beads  or 
game,  except  foxes,  hares,  and  wild  goats  ; and  among  their  birds  the  chief  are  a very 
beautiful  partridge,  which  I believe  is  the  fame  as  the  red  partridge  in  France,  and  a 
beautiful  bird  called  in  Italian  Francolino,  and  in  Greek  Aftokinara,  which  1 have 
mentioned  before.  There  are  a furprifing  number  of  fnakcs  here,-  but  few  of  them 
venomous,  except  a fmall  kind  ; a fpccies,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  afp, 
fupplies  the  place  of  the  viper,  and  is  faid  to  have  the  fame  virtues ; it  is  called  Kouplii 
[Blind],  Tile  largeft  of  them  arc  near  two  inches  thick,  and  are  bigger  in  proportion 
than  fnakes,  the  head  being  rather  fmall  with  regard  to  their  bodice,  and  it  is  pofitively 
affirmed,  that  they  have  been  known  to  fwallow  a hare  whole,  which,  if  true,  mult 
be  underftood  of  a young  one ; their  bite  is  exceedingly  venomous,  but  it  has  been 
cured  by  medicines,  and  by  the  ferpent  Hone.  I have  been  informed  that  there  is 
an  afp  in  Italy  which  is  not  deaf ; it  Is  poflible  the  Pfalmifl  might  mean  this  reptile, 
when  he  made  mention  of  the  deaf  adder,  which  refufeth  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
charmer.  They  have  an  exceeding  large  broad  fpider,  fomewhat  refembling  a fmall 
crab ; the  Franks  call  it  the  Tarantula,  but  I believe  it  is  not  the  lame  which  is  found 
in  Apulia.  There  is  here  a brown  houfe  Heard  called  a Taranta,  and  if  it  walks  over 
any  part  of  the  body,  it  caufes  a very  great  itching,  which  continues  for  fome  time  with 
much  pain.  I do  not  fmd  that  they  nave  fcorpions,  which  are  fo  common  in  Syria ; 
but  the  loculls,  when  they  come,  ravage  the  country  in  a mod  terrible  manner, 
dedroy  whole  fields  of  com  where  they  alight,  and  eat  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  trees, 
on  which  their  filk  depends. 

The  Cypriotes  are  the  mod  fubtle  and  artful  people  in  all  the  Levant,  nor  have 
they  more  veracity  than  their  neighbours,  fo  that  their  words  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  as  they  make  ufe  of  all  means  that  way  to  deceive.  The  women  are  little 
fuperior  to  their  ancedors  with  regard  to  their  virtue ; and  as  they  go  unveiled,  fo 
they  expofe  themfelves  in  a manner  that  in  thefe  parts  is  looked  on  as  very  indecent. 
They  go  every  Whitfunday  in  proceflion  to  the  fea  fide,  which  feems  to  be  fome 
remains  of  the  heathen  cullom  of  going  annually  in  proceflion  to  the  fea,  in  remembrance 
of  Venus's  coming  out  of  it,  which  was  antiently  attended  with  fome  other  circum- 
dances.  They  retain  here  the  barbarous  cudom  of  the  other  eadem  nations  of  treating 
their  wives  as  fervants ; they  wait  on  them  at  table,  and  never  fit  down  with  them, 
unlels  in  fuch  families  as  are  ciriUzed  by  much  converfation  with  the  Franks ; for 
having  been  under  the  Greek  emperors,  and  the  Venetians,  they  have  come  very 
much  into  the  European  cudoms.  They  make  ufe  of  chairs  and  tables,  and  He  on 
oblong  fquare  tables,  probably  to  be  more  free  from  the  noxious  animals  in  the  dim- 
mer, and  from  the  damps  occafioned  by  the  great  rains  in  the  winter ; they  make  ufe  of 
carriages  with  two  wheels,  drawn  by  oxen.  The  common  people  here  drefs  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  do  in  the  other  iflands  of  the  Levant ; but  thofe  who  value 
themfelves  on  being  fomewhat  above  the  vulgar,  dr  els  like  the  Turks,  but  were  a red 
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cap  turned  up  with  fur,  which  is  the  proper  Greek  drefs,  and  ufed  by  thofe  of  the 
ilhnds  in  whatever  parts  of  the  Levant  they  live. 

Cvprus,  on  account  of  its  fituation,  and  the  cheapnefs  of  all  forts  of  provifions  in 
the  iiland,  is  the  place  where  ahnod  all  (hips  touch  on  their  voyages  in  tliefe  parts  ; 
and  by  this  way  a correfpondence  is  carried  on  between  all  the  places  of  the  Levant 
and  Chridendom ; fo  that  turnilhing  (hips  with  provifions  k one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  trade  of  this  iiland,  and  they  fometiines  export  com  to  Chridendom, 
though  it  is  contrary  to  their  laws.  They  fend  their  cottons  to  Holland,  England,  Venice, 
and  Leghorn,  and  wool  to  Italy  and  France.  They  have  a root  of  an  herb  called  in 
Arabic  Fuah,  in  Greek  I.izare,  and  in  Latin  Rubia  Tindiorunt,  which  they  fend  to 
Scanderoon,  and  by  Aleppo  to  Diarbeck  and  Perfta,  with  which  they  dye  red,  but  it 
ferves  only  for  cottons,  for  which  it  is  all'o  ufed  here ; it  is  called  by  the  Englilh 
Madder,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  it  is  the  Madder  fo  well  known  in  Holland;  they 
export  a red  dye  for  woollen  duffs,  which ‘is  falfely  called  by  the  Englilh  vermilion, 
though  that  it  is  known  to  be  made  of  Cinnabar ; whereas  this  is  the  produce  of  the  leed 
of  Alkermcs,  called  by  botanills  ilex  coccifer  ; there  is  a fmall  hole  in  the  feed,  out  of 
which  there  comes  a very  fine  powder,  called  the  powder  of  Alkermes,  of  which  the 
fyrup  of  Alkermes  is  made,  and  the  feeds  afterwards  lerve  for  dying,  and  both  are 
exported  to  Venice  and  Marfeille*.  Coloquintida  is  cultivated  here,  and  elleemed 
better  than  that  of  Egypt,  which  being  larger  does  not  dry  fo  well ; it  grows  like  the 
calahalh.  The  feed  is  lent  into  England,  and  to  Germany,  being  much  ufed  in  the  latter 
for  embalming  bodies ; in  Egypt  they  fill  the  Ihell  with  milk,  and  let  it  ftand  feme 
time,  and  take  it  as  an  emetic.  The)-  prepare  a great  quantity  of  yellow,  red,  and 
black  Turkey  leather,  which  they  fend  to  Condantinople ; and  they  export  yearly 
near  a hundred  thoufand  pound  weight  of  raw  filk  to  London  and  Marseilles  ; for  as 
it  is  a hard  weighty"  filk,  it  is  much  ufed  in  making  gold  and  filver  laces,  and  alfo  for 
fewing.  At  Nicofia  they  make  fine  plain  cotton  dimities.  In  a word,  it  is  a furprizing 
thing  to  fee  Cyprus  maintain  its  own  people  in  fuch  great  plenty,  and  export  fo  many 
things  abroad,  when  one  confiders  the  extent  of  the  iiland,  and  that  half  of  it  at  Fall  is 
mountainous,  and  much  of  it  near  the  fea  lies  uncultivated,  by  reafon  of  the  Coriairs ; 
nor  is  the  iiland  well  peopled,  eighty  thoufand  fouls  being  the  mod  that  are  computed 
in  it ; whereas  hidorians  fay,  than  in  Trajan’s  time  the  Jews  maflacred  here  in  one  day  two 
hundred  and  forty  thoufand  perfons,  and  fince  that  time  they  have  never  permitted  any 
Jews  to  live  in  the  iiland  ; fo  that  when  this  iiland  was  well  inhabited  and  cultivated,  the 
produce  of  it  mud  have  been  very  great. 

Two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chridians,  and  there  are  twelve  thoufand  that  pay 
the  tribute  as  fuch,  excludve  of  the  women  and  children ; they  are  modly  Greeks  ; 
there  are  indeed  near  Nicofia  fome  few  villages  of  Maronites,  and  in  the  city  of  Nicofia 
a fmall  number  of  Armenians,  who  are  very  poor,  though  they  have  an  archbilhop, 
and  a convent  in  the  country ; the  Mahometan  men  very  often  marry  with  the  Chritlian 
women,  and  keep  the  falls  with  their  wives.  Many  of  them  are  thought  to  be  not 
averfe  to  Chrillianlty  ; neverthelefs  the  Turks  are  fo  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Chrif- 
tians  here,  that  they  will  not  differ  them  to  buy  any  black  daves  or  others,  that  are 
Mahometans,  which  former  are  frequently  brought  to  Egypt,  and  fold  to  the  Turks. 
The  Greeks  have  an  archbilhop  ofNicofta,  and  three  bifhops  of  1 .a mica,  Gerines,  and 
Baffa  ; the  Greeks  are  every  where  in  poffeflion  of  their  churches,  but  cannot  repair 
any  that  are  ruined  without  a licence  ; they  are  built  in  the  dyle  of  the  Syrian  churches, 
but  are  generally  covered  -with  cupolas ; they  had  formerly  a cudom  here,  as  they 
have  in  many  other  parts,  of  hanging  out  flags  at  the  wed  end  of  their  churches  on 
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•Sundays  and  holidays,  and  I faw  fome  of  the  Hones  which  Jiad  holes  in  them  for  that 
purpofe.  There  are  a great  number  of  monafteries  in  the  ifland ; they  are  to  be 
looked  on  as  religious  focicties,  who  go  out  to  labour  on  the  lands  that  belong  to 
them,  with  their  fuperior  to  overfee  them  ; this  is  their  employment  all  day,  and  half 
the  night  is  fpent  in  performing  their  fervices : they  may  be  alfo  looked  on  as  places 
of  education,  where  the  youth  who  labour  by  day  leant  to  read  and  chant  their  offices  at 
night : the  lay  fervants,who  are  diftinguifhej  only  by  a cap,  anfwer  to  the  lay  brothers  in 
the  Roman  church  ; but  they  never  take  the  vow,  and  may  leave  the  convent  and  marry  ; 
in  thefe  refpefts  the  eailem  churches  pretty  much  agree.  There  is  no  nunnery  in 
Cyprus,  and  1 faw  only  one  of  the  Greek  church  throughout  all  Syria,  nunneries , 
being  very  uncommon  in  thefe  parts,  except  among  the  Maronites  of  mount  Libanon. 
They  take  only  the  vow  of  challity  and  obedience,  and  every  monk  generally  buys 
his  own  cloaths,  and  pays  his  tribute  to  the  Grand  Signior  out  of  his  own  purfe,  which 
chiefly  depends  on  the  charity  of  thofe  who  come  to  the  convents,  either  for  devotion, 
retirement,  or  diverfion.  Where  a convent  is  well  lituated,  the  Turks  often  come  and 
ftay  in  it,  and  put  the  convent  to  fome  expence,  and  never  make  any  return ; they 
alfo  ferve  as  inns  to  which  all  people  refort ; but  the  Chriflians  always  leave  fontething 
at  their  departure.  .What  a monk  is  worth  when  he  dies,  goes  to  the  bifhop  of  the 
diocefe.  The  priefts  here  are  very  ignorant,  as  moll  of  them  are  in  the  caftern 
churches ; and  though  Greek  is  their  mother  tongue,  they  do  not  fo  much  as  undcr- 
ftand  the  antient  Greek  of  the  New  Teftament,  though  the  modem  Greek  differs  very 
little  from  it ; but  in  Cyprus  the  Greek  is  more  corrupted  than  in  many  other  illands, 
as  they  have  taken  fome  words  from  the  Venetians  whiift  they  were  among  them ; it  is 
notwithftanding  a fweet  language,  but  they  fpeak  it  very  fall. 

Till  within  thirty  years  pad  Cyprus  was  governed  by  a pafha,  but  now  it  is  under 
a more  inferior  officer,  called  a mofolem.  The  late  Grand  Signior  gave  this  ifland  as 
a dowry  to  his  daughter,  who  was  maried  to  the  Grand  Vizier  Ibrahim  Pafha,  and  fince 
that  time  the  ifland  has  belonged  to  the  Grand  Vizier : he  legally  makes  of  it  about 
feventy-five  purfes  a year,  each  purfe  being  about  feventy  pounds  fterling,  but  then 
he  has  only  a lhare  of  the  harach,  and  of  a tax  called  the  nozoul  j and  1 have  been  in- 
formed that  the  whole  ifland  brings  in  five  hundred  purfes  a year.  There  are  alfo 
fees  for  offences,  and  upon  account  of  any  unnatural  death  ; in  the  latter  cafe  the 
village  pays  one  purfe.  The  original  property  of  all  the  lands  is  in  the  Grand  Signior, 
who  fells  them  to  the  inhabitants  and  their  male  heirs,  and  in  default  of  male  heirs, 
the  lands  revert  to  the  Grand  Signior,  who  difpofes  of  them  in  like  manner : the  tythe 
of  the  land,  which  doubtlefs  belonged  to  the  church,  is  granted  to  two  forts  of  military 
bodies ; one  of  them  are  called  zains,  of  which  there  are  eighteen  chiefs,  who  have 
the  tythes  of  the  lands  of  a certain  diftrift,  and  are  obliged  to  fend  a number  of  men 
to  the  war ; the  others  are  called  timariotee  j under  the  name  of  Timars  lands  are 
granted  all  over  the  Turkifh  empire  on  the  fame  condition : there  is  alfo  a poll  tax 
called  the  nozoul ; it  is  about  fix  dollars  a-year  paid  by  all  thofe  who  are  not  obliged 
to  go  to  war,  both  Chrillians  and  Turks ; and  the  Chriftians  pay  a tribute  called  the 
harach,  which  is  univerfal  over  the  Turkifh  empire ; it  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a 
head  ; there  is  alfo  a ftnall  duty  of  twenty-two  timeerts  or  forty-four  medeens  a head, 
which  is  about  three  fhillings  Eng lilh,  paid  yearly  to  the  village  where  every  one  is  born : 
the  fait  and  cufloms  belong  to  the  janizaries,  who  are  about  a thoufand,  and  hare 
generally  an  aga  fent  to  govern  them  once  a year  from  Conftantinople.  The  Cypriotes 
having  their  lands  at  fo  eafy  a rate,  any  one  would  imagine  that  they  mufl  live  very 
happily ; but  the  mofolem  is  almofi  continually  handling  the  Chrillians,  who  often  leave 
von.  x.  4 c the 
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the  ifland,  and  go  to  the  coaft  of  Cilicia,  and  very  frequently  return  again,  out  of  that 
natural  love  which  every  one  has  for  his  own  country : many  of  them,  notwithstanding, 
fettle  in  the  fea  port  towns  of  Syria,  which  difpeoples  the  ill  and  very  much.  Cyprus 
is  now  divided  into  fixteen  cadeliiks,  each  having  its  aga  or  governor,  and  cadi  or  miniiter 
of  jultice ; they  confift  of  fixteen  towns  * ; and  it  is  probable  that  among  them  may  be 
found  the  capitals  of  the  fifteen  kingdoms,  into  which,  fome  fay,  the  iiland  of  Cyprus 
was  at  firft  divided. 


A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EAST,  &c. 

BY  RICHARD  POCOCKE,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Book  the  Fourth.  Of  the  Iiland  of  Candia. 

* 


Chap.  I.  — From  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  to  Rhodes  and  Candia. 

AM  the  fecond  of  July  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  1 embarked  at 
v “ * Alexandria,  on  board  a Scotch  vefTel  bound  to  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  fome  other 
places  on  the  coail  of  Africa,  freighted  with  Moors  on  their  return  from  Mecca ; I was  t 
to  be  landed  at  Canea  in  Candia,  if  the  wind  would  permit.  On  the  eighth  we  faw 
that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Caramania,  which  by  the  antients  was  called  Pamphylia,  and 
were  ahnoft  oppofite  to  Satalia,  which  was  the  antient  Attalia,  and  was  foutli  of  Perga  in 
Pamphylia.  Here  the  apoftles  Barnabas  and  Paul  embarked  for  Antioch,  after  the  per- 
fecutions  they  had  met  with  at  Iconium  f.  In  the  evening  we  came  up  with  the  iiland 
called  Caftello  Roilb  : this  was  without  doubt,  one  of  the  Chelidonian  iflands,  which 
Strabo  } mentions  as  oppofite  to  the  facred  promontory  where  mount  Taurus  was  fup- 
pofed  to  begin ; and  it  may  be  that  iiland  which  he  fays,  had  a road  for  (hips,  and  pro- 
bably it  is  the  iiland  Rhoge  of  Pliny  §,  and  the  prefent  name  mav  be  a corruption  from 
it, as  1 could  fee  no  reafon  for  their  calling  it  the  red  iiland ; it  is  high  and  rocky,  and  about . 
two  miles  in  length.  There  is  a town  and  caftle  on  the  higheft  part  of  it,  and  the  fouth 
fide  of  this  iiland  feemed  to  be  covered  with  vineyards  ; there  is  a fecure  harbour  to 
the  north,  and  they  told  me  that  it  was  not  abo^  half  a mile  from  the  continent,  and 
that  they  have  plenty  of  good  water  ; it  is  inhabited  by  Greeks,  and  is  a great  relbrt 
for  the  Maltefe,  as  there  is  no  llrong  place  to  oppofe  them.  Proceeding  on  our 
voyage  I faw  two  fmall  iflands  at  a confiderable  diftance,  which,  if  I millake  not.  are 
called  Polieti,  and  feem  to  be  thofe  rocks  which  are  marked  in  the  fea  chart,  and  in 
the  map  of  Alia  Minor.  We  were  now  oppofite  to  Lycia  ■,  a little  to  the  north- 
weft  of  thefe  illands  the  river  I.ymira  probably  falls  into  the  fea  ; near  it  was  the  city 
Myra  of  Lycia,  to  which  St.  Paul  came  in  bis  voyage  from  Cscfarea  to  Italy,,  and  em- 

VThr  names  of  thefe  town*  arc  Cherkei,  Nkofu,  Gertnes,  Morfo,  T-efca,  Solca,  BrlTa,  Arfieoe,. 
Jhitimo  or  Afilim,  Chrul'ufou,  Limcfol,  Epifcopi.  Lamica,  Meflaru,  Famaguita,  ami  Carpafi. 

\ Acta,  u(.  a<S.  4 Strabo,  xir.  p.  660.  j Flu.  Hilt,  r 111.35. 
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barked  on  board  a (hip  of  Alexandria  bound  to  that  country  *.  Further  to  the  weft 
the  river  Xanthus  fells  into  the  fea ; Patara  was  fituated  to  the  eall  of  it,  where  St.  Paul 
embarked  on  board  a (hip  bound  for  Phoenicia,  in  his  voyage  from  Miletus  to  Tyre  t- 
On  the  eleventh  we  were  oppofite  to  cape  Sardeni  J to  the  north  of  it  is  the  bay  of 
Mecari,  which  extends  a conliderable  way  to  the  eaft ; they  told  me  there  were  three 
or  four  iilands  in  this  bay,  which  imift  be  very  final!,  being  marked  in  the  fea  charts 
only  as  rocks.  On  the  thirteenth  we  came  near  the  eaft  end  of  the  iile  of  Rhodes, 
where  there  was  fo  great  a current  coming  from  the  north-ealt  between  the  ifland  and 
the  continent,  that  the  fea  broke  in  at  the  cabin  windows,  even  in  calm  weather.  As 
the  plague  was  at  the  capital  town  of  Rhodes  we  did  not  think  proper  to  go  to  it, 
though  the  wind  Was  contrary ; fo  we  failed  along  to  the  fouth  of  the  ifland,  and  came 
in  fight  of  Scarpanto  but  were  drove  back  again  to  the  ifland  of  Rhodes ; and  on  the 
feventeenth,  came  to  anchor  in  a bay  t$  the  weft  of  Lendege  and  of  cape  Tranquillo  ; 
we  went  alhore  to  water  at  a Itream  about  two  miles  to  die  fouth  of  a village  called 
La  Hania. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  ifland  worthy  of  the  curiofity  of  a ftranger.  The  city  of 
Rhodes  was  famous  of  old  for  the  cololfal  ftatue  of  the  fun,  which  was  caft  in  brafe 
by  Chares,  of  the  city  of  Lindus,  who  learnt  his  art  under  the  famous  Lyflppus ; it  was 
feventy  cubits  high,  and  the  ftride  was  fifty  fathoms  wide.  This  (fame  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  nine  hundred  fifty-four ; and  the  bral's  of  it,  which  was 
carried  by  a Jew  to  Alexandria,  is  faid  to  liave  loaded  nine  hundred  camels.  This 
ifland  is  alfo  noted  in  hiftory,  as  having  belonged  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufaletn. 
The  Rhodians  were  remarkably  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  were  ftrong  in  their  navy, 
the  ifland  producing  a great  quantity  of  timber,  as  it  does  at  this  time.  Egypt  is  fup- 
plied  with  a great  part  of  its  fuel  from  this  place,  and  here  mod  of  the  Turlufh  men  of 
war  are  built  by  the  merchants  of  Conftantinople,  who  receive  a fum  of  money 
from  the  Porte,  and  ufe  them  in  trade  until  there  is  occafion  of  them  for  public 
fervicc ; they  are  then  obliged  to  deliver  them,  and  are  refunded  the  whole  expence  of 
building ; by  this  means  the  Grand  Signior  has  a number  of  (hips  at  command,  without 
being  at  any  conliderable  expence  beforehand  ; and  thefe  large  (hips,  trading  to 
Alexandria,  are  fecure  againft  the  corfeirs,  which  was  the  chief  deftgn  of  encouraging 
the  building  of  them  ; there  were  at  that  time  feven  on  the  (locks.  They  make  ufe  of 
oak  only  in  the  ribs,  the  reft  being  all  deal. 

The  pathalk  of  Rhodes  is  reckoned  very  diftionourable,  and  great  perfons  have 
often  been  fent  to  it,  who  were  defigned  for  the  bow  ft  ring.  When  I was  there,  adopofed 
grand  vizier  was  on  the  ifland  ; but  as  the  prefent  fultan’s  reign  has  not  been  bloody, 
to  there  are  very  few  inflances  of  any  great  men  having  been  put  to  death  by  him.  Thd 
French  only  have  a conful  at  this  ifland,  and  there  is  a finall  convent  of  capuchins. 
There  are  but  very  few  Turks  except  in  the  city,  the  ifland  being  inhabited  by  Greek 
Chriftians.  There  is  a great  plenty  of  provifions  here,  though  it  is  a mountainous 
country,  but  it  produces  very  little  wine.  We  went  alhore,  and  taking  our  arms  with 
us,  walked  to  the  village  of  I>a  Hania,  and  defired  the  inhabitants  to  fell  us  fome  pro. 
vilions,  but  they  would  give  us  none  till  their  aga  came  to  the  village,  whom  they  ex - 
peffed  the  next  day,  fo  we  returned  on  board  the  ftiip.  On  the  eighteenth  I carried 
my  tent  a (hore,  and  pitched  it  on  a height  over  the  llream.  On  the  nineteenth  two 
people  from  the  aga  came  to  us,  with  the  Greeks,  and  told  us  we  might  buy  what 
provifions  we  wanted.  The  cafe  was,  if  the  Greeks  had  furnilhed  us  with  any  thing, 

* AA«,  xxiii.  j.  ' Afti,  ni.  i,  s. 
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before  they  had  leave  from  the  atm,  he  would  have  raifed  money  on  them,  under  a 
pretence  that  they  had  fold  provifions  to  the  Mnltefe,  and  they  might  have  forbid  us 
coming  alhore.  We  waited  on  the  aga,  and  fupplied  ourfelves  with  whatever  the  place 
afforded.  We  fet  fail  on  the  twenty-third,  and  having  cleared  the  weftem  poirt  of 
Rhodes,  1 faw,  at  a confiderable  diftance  to  the  north,  an  ifland  called  Caravi,  which  is 
probably  the  antient  Chalcia  •.  We  then  came  up  with  the  ifland  Scarpanto,  the 
antient  Carpathus,  from  which  this  part  was  called  the  Carpathian  Sea  f ; it  is  a high 
mountainous  ifland,  and  is  faid  to  be  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference  J.  I faw  a 
bay  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  very  near  the  fouth-eaft  comer,  and  there  is  anchoring  ground 
in  it,  fo  that  probably  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  ifland  was  on  this  bay,  which  might 
be  Poflidium,  the  only  town  on  it  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  § ; probably  it  was  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  bay  where  I faw  an  opening,  and  the  fea  charts  make  the  anchoring 
place  in  that  part.  Having  paffed  this  ifland  we  faw  Caxo  to  the  well  of  Scarpanto, 
which  feems  to  be  the  ifland  called  by  the  antients  Cafus.  On  the  twenty-fixth  we  came 
up  with  the  ifland  of  Candia. 

Chap.  II.  — Of  the  IJland  of  Candia  in  general y and  of  the  Places  in  the  Way  to  Cane  a. 

CANDIA,  antiently  called  Crete,  has  always  been  looked  on  as  an  ifland  of 
Europe ; the  old  name  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  Curetes  ||,  who  were  the  antient 
inhabitants.  There  are  various  opinions  concerning  thefe  people,  and  the  occafion  of 
their  name  ; fome  fay  that  fix  of  them  came  to  Crete  from  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia, 
and  that  Rhea  committed  her  fon  Jupiter  to  their  care,  when  fhe  feared  that  his  father 
Saturn  would  deftroy  him. 

The  ifland  is  faid  by  Pliny  ••  to  be  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles  long,  and  by 
Strabo  ft  two  hundred  eighty-feven  and  a half.  The  former  fays,  that  it  no  where 
exceeds  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 

Crete  was  antiently  governed  by  its  own  kings,  among  whom  were  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
and  Minos  ; the  lafl  divided  the  ifland  into  three  parts ; and  the  Grecians,  to  whom  it 
afterwards  became  fubjeft,  feem  to  have  followed  this  divifion,  and  the  three  territories 
became  republics.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  under  the  conduff  of  Metdlus, 
who  on  that  account  had  ihe  title  of  Creticus  ; on  the  divifion  of  the  empire  it  fell  to- 
the  fhare  of  the  caflcm  monarchs.  The  league  between  the  French  and  Moors  of 
Spain  being  broke,  the  latter  feized  on  Crete  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Michael  the  Stutterer ; thefe  Moors  built  the  city 
of  Candia.  The  eaftern  emperors  being  engaged  in  other  wars,. the  ifland  was  given  . - 

by  them  to  twelve  noble  families,  on  condition  that  they  would  undertake  the  conqueft  . , ; 

of  it  5 and  accordingly  in  the  time  of  Alexius  Comenus,  they  vanquifhed  the  Moors,  . s. . 
and  the  ifland  was  divided  between  them,  but  the  fovereignty  feems  to  have  continued  , 
in  the  Greek  emperors  ; for  it  is  laid  to  have  been  fold  by  them  to  the  Venetians  about 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-  . . • , « , 
nine  the  Turks  made  a complete  conqueft  of  it.  Minos,  when  he  divided  the  ifland  % 

into  three  parts,  built  a city  in  each  of  them,  namely,  Cnoffus  to  the  north,  Gortynia . 
towards  the-  fouth,  and  Cydonia  near  the  weft  end.  Under  the  Venetians  it  was 

• _ • .■  ....»<{ 

, * Strabo,  a.  p.  *98.  Plin.  Hid.  4*3.  and  ».  j6. 

f,  Strabo,  i p.  489.  Carpathus  qti*  mari  tturacn  detiit  Cafus,  Aflinr  r.lim.  Tlin.  Hid. ».  36. 
j Strabo,  ibid.  ( Plot.  nil.  a.  [|  Plin.  Hid.  i».  ao.  .1  • 

*|  Strabo,  x.  46a.  ••  Rio.  Hid.  is,  ao.  ft  Strabo,  a.  p.4.74. 
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divided  into  thefe  four  provinces ; Sirin,  Candia,  Retimo,  and  Canea ; the  p.rfhalic  of 
Candia  at  prefent  conlifls  of  the  two  former,  and  there  is  a pafha  over  each  of  the 
others  ; thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  certain  did  rifts  called  callellates,  probably  be- 
ta ufe  a certain  extern  of  the  country  was  under  the  government  of  a cattle  in  it  j of 
thefe  there  are  twenty,  which  are  named  from  their  principal  towns  or  villages  *. 
Thefe  four  provinces  feem  to  anfwer  to  counties,  and  the  caflellates  to  hundreds. 
Every  caftellate  is  governed  by  a cadi  as  to  the  aJminiftration  of  iuftice ; and  is  under 
a callle  caia,  as  to  other  affairs  of  collefting  money,  and  the  like ; and  a Chriftian. 
officer  called  capitaneo,  is  appointed  over  every  village  to  collect  all  extraordinary  taxes 
or  dues,  that  belong  to  the  Grand  Signior. 

Cape  Sidero,  which  is  the  lartheft  point  to  the  north-eafl,  mult  be  the  promontory 
which  was  anciently  called  Zephyriuin  ; to  the  fouth-eafl  of  it  we  (aw  a head  of  land 
called  Salamoni ; this  is  the  cape,  overgainft  which  iaiut  Paul  failed  in  his  voyage  to 
Italy,  the  wind  not  differing  them  to  go  on  the  weft,  when  they  were  icarce  come 
over-againft  Cnidusf.  Near  this  cape  I faw  a fmall  ifland,  which  probably  was  the 
ifland  Cavalli.  About  fix  leagues  to  the  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  the  cape  we  faw  two  iflands, 
which  I fuppofe  were  thofe  called  C.hriftiana.  We  had  calms  or  contrary  winds  for 
fevrral  days,  and  a great  fea  by  reafon  of  the  ftrong  current,  and  were  drove  to  the 
fouth.  The  Moors  were  very  uneafy,  and  often  culled  on  a favourite  faint ; they  hung 
up  a batket  of  bread  to  him  on  the  top  of  the  main  mart,  and  afterwards  threw  a bottle 
of  oil  into  the  fea,  made  long  prayers,  and  chanted  a fort  of  litany  ; when  they  found 
that  this  had  no  effeft,  they  wrote  fomething  on  a paper,  and  one  of  them  went  up  and 
tied  it  to  the  top  of  the  traft,  whilft  another  threw  a bafket  of  cufcafou  into  the  fea ; 
and  I could  not  but  take  particular  notice  of  their  manner  of  ending  a difpute  which 
arofebetween  fome  of  them,  who  coming  to  high  words,  {lie  chief  of  them  on  a fudden 
began  one  of  their  Mahometan  litanies,  on  which  they  all  joined  with  him  ; and  fo  an 
end  was  entirely  put  to  the  rontroverfy.  On  the  fourth  of  September  we  again  ap- 
proached Candia,  and  came  near  the  three  fmall  i (lands  of  Gjadurogniffa,  called 
by  mariners  t alderoni ; we  faw  to  the  north-weft  a town,  where  there  feenied  to  be  a 
good  road  for  (hipping,  and  there  is  a large  opening  from  it  between  the  mountains. 
About  twelve  leagues  further  to  the  weft,  we  were  oppofite  to  a deep  bay,  in  which 
are  two  fmall  rocky  idands,  called  by  the  Greeks  Paximades,  and  by  mariners  C.habra ; 
we  came  near  the  idand  Gozo,  which  is  about  twelve  leagues  to  the  fouth-weft  of 
C.habra,  and  eight  from  the  idand  of  Candia ; eight  leagues  beyond  it  we  faw  a cape, 
which  may  be  that  which  was  antieritly  called  Hermtca 

The  idand  of  Gozo  is  called  Gafda  £r«uf*J  by  the  Greeks  ; the  fiuation  of  it  as 

* In  the  province  of  Sitra  are  the  caftellate*  following  :■ — Myrabello  and  Laftte,  whit  h are  the  dineefe  fft 
Pet m i Hicranetra,  which  u the  diocefe  of  .fera ; Situ,  which  n the  dfocei'c  of  Sitiat  ia  Candia,  ana 
Cn'  (To.  and  Ternium,  which  is  the  diocefe  of  Cnoflus  t Arcad-a,  which  ia  the  diocefe  of  Arcadia ; P.liada 
which  i»  the  di.it.vfc  of  Chcrroneios  ; and  three  more,  catted  Kenourio.  Borufarhio,  and  Gnrtyne,  which  all 
together  a«e  called  Medarea,  and  with  the  city  of  Candia  make  up  the  diocefe  of  Gnrtyne,  belonging  to 
fhe  metropolitan  archbifhop.  whole  title  ia  metropolitan  of  Crete,  and  pnmate  ot  Eu  ope  Their  ia  alfo  a 
fort  of  independent  c! ft lr,  celled  Sfachia,  in  hi*  diocefe,  and  the  idand  of  Gozo.  In  the  province  of 
Retimo,  i-t  the  eaftle  Mtlopotamo,  the  raft  pnrt  of  which  i*  under  the  pafha  of  Candif,  and  the  weft  under 
the  pafha  of  Retimo;  this  makes  the  diocefe  of  Aulopotamo.  Aim  Bafileos,  and  Anaii,  which  are  the 
diocefe  of  Lamhi*,  and  Retimo,  which  is  the  diocefe  of  Rethimni,  formerly  called  AitHa,  from  a ruined 
city  which  w**  the  fee  of  it.  In  the  i ruvincr  of  Crura  ate  the  caftlea  of  Apocntno*  and  Chanea,  under 
thchifhop  of  Ku  onu.nr  Cydouia;  Silino  and  ChHajpo,  under  the  bifhop  of  Chuaoioa,  la  allcleven  bi.nopnca* 
excepting  tiie diocefe  of  the  metropolitan. 
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■u- ell  as  the  name,  is  a proof  that  it  is  the  iiland  of  Clauda,  under  winch  faint  Pawl 
failed  in  his  voyage  to  Italy  *.  The  road  for  (hipping  is  to  the  north  ; it  is  inhabited 
by  about  thirty  families  of  the  country  of  Sfachia,  who  have  a Greek  church  there  s 
they  have  alfo  a dragoman  to  interpret  for  them,  as  (hips  often  put  in  to  water  and 
victual ; and  the  Maltefe  corfairs  fupply  themfelves  there.  To  the  weft  of  it  there  is  a 
'very  (mail  iiland  called  Pulla  Gafda  [Little  Gafda]. 

On  the  ninth  we  came  to  anchor  at  the  caftle  of  Suatia  or  Sfachia  ; the  Greeks,  with 
their  pried,  at  the  head  of  them,  met  us  on  the  (hore  when  we  landed,  and  a(ked  us 
what  was  our  pleafure ; the  captain  told  them  we  wanted  to  take  in  water.  1 found  I 
could  not  get  mules  in  order  to  go  to  Canea,  which  they  told  me  was  forty  miles  dif- 
tant ; fo  that  I was  obliged  to  fend  to  the  Englilh  conful  there  ; I returned  on  board 
that  night ; the  next  day  I went  alhore  to  the  prieft’s  houfe,  and  on  the  eleventh  the 
conful’s  janizary  came  from  Canea  with  horfes  for  me.  Under  Siachia  there  is  a ftnall 
natural  port  defended  from  the  fouth  winds  by  fome  rucks  that  are  not  above  water, 
where  little  fliip3  may  enter  and  lie  fecurely ; the  uninhabited  caftle  is  a Venetian 
building,  and  over  the  entrance  of  it  are  the  Venetian  arms,  and  the  arms  of  fome  of 
the  governors.  To  the  eaft  of  this  caftle  they  (hewed-me  the  foundations  of  a wall, 
which,  they  faid,  was  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Sfachia  and  Retime. 
To  the  weft  of  this  there  is  only  the  Cafteliate  of  Silino.  The  people  of  this  part  of 
Candia  are  ftout  men,  and  drive  a great  coafting  trade  round  the  iiland  ill  ftnall  boats, 
by  carrying  wood,  com,  and  other  merchandizes.  On  the  twelfth  we  let  out  for 
Canea,  and  entered  into  a very  curious  paflage  between  the  mountains  called  Ebroc 
Farangc ; it  is  from  five  to  thirty  paces  brcvul,  having  high  perpendicular  rocks  on  each 
fide,  out  of  which  there  grows,  all  the  way  up,  a great  variety  of  uncommon  plants, 
and  fome  (ltrubs  and  trees,  as  cyprefs,  fig,  and  ever-green  oak  ; this  pailage  is  about 
fix  miles  long,  the  firft  part  of  it  is  a good  road  ; but  towards  the  further  end  there  are 
many  difficult  afeents  up  the  rock,  which  are  fo  narrow  in  fome  places  that  we  were 
frequently  obliged  to  unload  the  horfes.  Coming  into  the  open  country,  we  palled  by 
the  houfe  of  the  aga  of  the  territory  of  Sfachia,  who  invited  us  to  go  in,  but  we  pur. 
fued  our  journey ; we  faw  here  fix  or  feven  Greeks  with,  a heavy  chain  about  their 
necks,  a punilhment  inflicted  on  them  for  not  paying  a tax  of  about  the  value  of  half  a 
crown,  demanded  on  their  guns,  though  they  affirmed  that  they  had  none.  We  went 
to  a village  called  Profnero,  were  kindly  received  by  the  pried,  and  the  next  day  ar- 
rived at  Canea,  where  I took  up  my  abode  at  the  houfe  of  the  Lngliffi  conful. 


Chap.  III.  — Of  Canea,  Dyctammm,  Cyfamui , Apttra,  and  Cydir.ia, 

THE  city  of  Canea,  capital  of  the  weftern  province  of  Candia,  is  fituated  at  the  eaft 
comer  of  a bay  about  fifteen  miles  wide,  which  is  between  cape  Melecca,  antiently 
called  Ciamum  to  the  eaft,  and  cape  Spada,  the  old  promontory  Pfacum  to  the  weft ; it 
has  been  commonly  thought  to  be  on  the  fpot  of  the  antient  Cydonia,  but  the  chief 
rcafon  is,  becaufe  the  bifliop  of  Canea  is  called  in  Greek  the  biftiop  of  Cydonia; 
About  the  middle  of  the  north-fide  of  the  town  there  is  an  old  caftle  within  the  fortifi- 
cations, which  is  about  half  a mile  in  circumference  ; this  podibly  might  be  called  in 
Turkifti  a chanc,  or  public  place  for  ftrangers,  and  from  this  the  name  of  Canea  might 
be  derived ; the  city  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  about  two  miles  in  compafe,  fortified 
towards  the  land  after  the  modem  way  by  the  Venetians,  with  four  baftions,  and  a* 
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ravelin  at  the  north-eaft  comer ; on  the  north-fide  of  the  town  is  the  port,  well 
defended  by  a wall,  built  on  the  north-fide  on  the  rocks  ; there  is  a light-hot:  fe  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  a caltle  in  the  middle,  which  ferves  as  a ciftern  ; the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  is  narrow,  and  there  is  a very  fine  arfenal  for  laying  up  gallies,  which  was 
built  by  the  Venetians.  Tltis  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks  under  the  conduS  of  IfTouf 
captain  pallia,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-fix,  after  a brave  defence  for  fifty- 
feven  days.  It  is  a neat  town,  the  buildings  being  almoft  all  Venetian  ; mod  of  the 
mofques  are  old  churches,  of  which,  together  with  the  chapels,  there  were  twenty-five ; 
one  particularly  belonged  to  a large  convent  of  Francifcans,  and  that  on  an  advanced 
ground  within  the  caftle  feems  to  have  been  the  cathedral  called  faint  Mary's.  All  the- 
lurks  who  are  inhabitants  of  the  city,  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  bodies  of  the 
ibldiery,  and  thofe  fit  to  bear  arms  are  about  three  thoufand  ; there  are  three 
hundred  Greek  families  in  the  town,  and  only  four  or  five  Armenians,  and  about 
fifty  families  of  Jews.  The  pallia  of  the  province  of  Canea  refides  here,  who  is  the- 
head  of  the  famous  family  of  the  Cuperlis,  whofe  grandfather  took,  the  city  of  Candia  ; 
this  pafha  is  the  general  that  retook  NilTa  ; and  fome  fay,  that  the  caufeof  iris  difgrace 
was  his  cutting  off  fo  many  Greek  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  by  which 
the  lands  were  left  uncultivated  ; but  that  he  alledged  in  his  defence,  that  he  acted 
according  to  his  orders.  The  people  of  this  city  are  very  much  inclined  to  arms, 
and  had  fitted  out  this  fummer  two  galliots,  each  manned  with  fixty  perfons,  to 
croife  for  Neapolitans,  or  any  other  enemies  ; they  were  artacked,  as  they  fay,  by  the- 
Venetians  ; one  of  them  was  taken,  and  all  the  men  cut  to  pieces  ; it  is  thought  that 
the  Venetians  meeting  them  beyond  a certain  place,  which  by  a late  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Ottoman  Port  and  that  Republick,  they  ought  not  to  have  palled,  was 
the  reafon  of  their  falling  on  them  ; however,  it  caufed  a tumult  in  Canea,  particularly 
againft  the  French,  who  had  given  them  certificates  of  their  being  Caneotes  ; fo  that 
many  of  that  nation  fled  to  Retimo  ; fome  took  lhelter  in  the  Englifh  conful’s  houfe, 
and  none  of  them  dared  to  appear  for  fome  time.  The  confuls  general,  both  of  the 
Englifh  and  French  refide  here,  though  the  latter  have  a conful  both  at  Candia  and 
Retimo,  but  the  F.nglifh  have  only  a droggerman  at  thofe  places,  who  dpfies  the  office  of 
a conful.  The  Englifh  having  very  little  trade  this  way,  the  conful’s  is  the  only 
Englifh  houfe  on  the  ifland,  but  the  French  merchants  are  numerous ; the  chief  trade 
confifts  in  fending  oil  of'  olives  to  France,  to  nuke  foap,  and  for  working  their  cloths  -r 
they  export  alfo  a fmall  quantity  of  filk,  wax  and  honey,  into  the  Archipelago,  and 
wine  to  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  which  is  very  flrong  and  cheap ; it  is  font  moftly  from 
the  city  of  Candia;  the  common  fort  is  red;  but  about  Retimo  they  make  a fine 
Mufcadine  wine  ; they  export  raifins,  figs,  and  almonds  to  many  parts;  Englifh  fhips 
fbmerimes  carry  oil  from  Candia,  both  to  Hamburg  and  to  I.ondon.  The  capuchins  of 
the  million  have  a fmall  convent  here,  and  are  chaplains  to  the  French  nation  *_ 

On; 

♦ Toward*  the  fouth.fide  of  the  weftern  part  of  the  ifland,  there  ia  a chain  of  high  mountain!,  which,, 
from  their  appealing  white,  rfpecialiy  at  the  weft-end,  were  called  by  the  autienu  Lcut.i.  Strabo  fays 
they  extended  in  length  tbirty-feven  miloa  and  a half ; the  northern  part  of  theic  mountain!  are  coiled 
©mala,  and  the  fnuth  part!  arc  called  the  mountains  of  Slachi*  From  tliefe  mountain!  two  lower  ndgrs 
of  hill*  extend  to  the  n , rt ii,  which,  malte  two  points,  one  called  Cape  Spado,  the  old  promontory  Ptactim  ; 
the  others  which  make  Cape  Buzn,  a.e  called  the  mountains  of  Graburt  . and  formerly  it  was  called  the 
promontory  of  Curycut.  Tliefe  heads  of  land  arc  about  tvo  leagues  apart;  tbc  former  foema  to  be  that 
part  of  the  white  mountains,  which  were  called  DiCtynnseus ; and  the  great  mountain!  running  call 
and  weft  might  be  diftingtrilhrd  by  the  name  of  Cadiftus  j for  fb  the  an'.tents  divided  tliefe  mountains 
called  Leuci.  To  the  north  of  thefr  mountains  there  are  many  rocky  hills  that  cannot  be  cult: vai i ci; 
which  (on  of  bids  the  Greeks  call  by  a general  name  Madara,  which  is  the  reafon  why  a certain  traveller 
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On  the  third  of  September  I fet  out  -with  the  Engliih  conful  and  the  bifhop  of 
Chifamo,  to  fee  the  weftern  parts  of  the  ifiand.  Half  a mile  to  the  well  of  Canea  I 
faw  a fmall  fiat  ifland,  about  half  a mile  in  circumference,  called  Lazaretto,  which  is  the 
place  where  they  ufually  performed  quarantine  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians  ; but  now 
all  the  buildings  are  deftroyed,  and  the  iiland  is  defolate ; about  the  middle,  between 
the  two  points,  and  about  half  a mile  from  the  land,  is  the  high  iiland  of  faint  Theodore, 
fo  called  from  a chapel  which  was  formerly  on  it,  dedicated  to  that  faint ; it  is  half  a mile 
long,  and  about  a furlong  broad.  The  Venetians  had  a fmall  caflle  there,  which  the 
Turks  battered  from  a high  ground  on  the  iiland  of  Candia,  where  there  are  ftill  fome 
remains  of  the  works  which  they  raifed ; this  place  is  now  uninhabited.  Oppofite 
to  this  ifland  the  river  Platania  falls  into  the  fea,  fo  called  from  the  great  number  of 
plane-trees  which  grow  about  it ; they  are  very  high,  and  make  a moll  beautiful  grove  i 
vines  are  planted  at  the  bottom  of  them,  which  twine  about  the  trees,  and  are  left  to 
grow  naturally  without  pruning  ; and  being  backward,  by  reafon  of  the  fliady  fituation, 
do  not  ripen  till  the  vintage  is  pall ; they  hang  on  the  trees  till  Chriftmas,  and  bring  in  a 
very  confiderable  revenue.  We  flopped  a while  at  this  deiighful  place,  and  then  travelled 
about  two  hours  and  a half  to  the  bed  of  a winter  torrent,  which,  I fuppofe,  is  that 
called  Taurortiri  in  Homan’s  map  ; it  is  the  bounds  between  the  Caflellate  of  Canea 
and  Chifamo.  We  came  to  the  weftern  comer  of  the  bay  of  Canea,  and  crofted  the 
bed  of  a winter  torrent  called  Speleion,  and  went  two  miles  northwards  to  a very 
pleafant  village  of  that  name,  which  is  fo  called  from  a large  grotto  in  that  part.  We 
here  went  to  the  houfe  of  the  bilhop  of  Chifamo’s  brother ; from  this  place  we  made 
excurlions  to  fee  the  antiquities,  and  whatever  is  curious  in  this  part  of  the  ifland.  At 
the  fouth-wefl  comer  of  the  bay  of  Canea  there  is  a convent  called  Gcnia,  regularly 
built  after  the  Venetian  maimer,  but  has  only  a ground  floor ; they  have  a very  hand- 
fome  refectory,  and  a neat  church  in  the  middle  of  the  court ; the  convent  holds 
fevcral  lands  of  the  Grand  Signfor,  paying  him  the  feventh  part  according  to  cuftom  5 
there  are  ten  priefts,  and  fifty  caloyers,  or  lay  brothers,  belonging  to  it ; over  it,  on  the 
fide  of  the  hill,  is  the  old  convent,  which  confifts  only  of  a fmall  church  and  four  or 
five  rooms ; b«t  it  is  a delightful  place  on  account  of  its  profpedt,  and  the  ftreams  of 
water  that  run  down  the  hill  through  the  gardens. 

On  the  eaJl-ftde  of  cape  Spada  before  mentioned,  towards  the  north-end,  there  is  a 
very  fmall  bay,  which  is  only  large  enough  to  receive  great  boats ; there  are  ruins  of  a 
fmall  town  about  it,  which  they  call  Magnes  and  Magnia  after  the  Italian  pronunciation. 
This  mud  be  Diflamnum,  or  Didlynna  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  in  the  fame  degree 
of  latitude  as  the  promontory  Placum.  It  is  probable  that  this  place  was  fo  called 
from  the  nymph  Didlynna,  and  poflibly  it  was  the  feene  of  her  hiftory  ; the  mountains 
that  make  this  cape,  and  ftretch  away  fouthwards  to  the  hills  called  Omala,  had  the 
name  of  mount  Didlynna: us  ; it  is  faid  that  this  nymph,  who  was  alfo  called  Britomartis, 
invented  hunting  nets,  and  was  the  companion  of  Diana ; that  Minos  being  in  lore  with 
her,  Ihe  threw  herfelf  off  from  the  rocks  to  avoid  him,  or,  as  Callimachus  fays  *,  fhc 


fays  the  mountains  c tiled  Lruci  arc  the  mountains  now  called  Madara.  On  the  top  of  the  mountains  of 
Omala  there  is  a rowed  rallry,  funk  in,  like  the  bafnn  of  a lake,  and  is  called  Omala,  without  doubt  from 
the  Greek  word,  which  fignifies  plain,  and  from  this  the  mountains  mull  alfo  ha*e  had  their  name;  this 
pro  a- Si  y is  what  in  Human's  map  is  called  Lago  Oraalo  ; for  in  winter  the  water  makes  little  ponds  in 
fceerr!  hollows  of  the  plain  which  is  a pailurage  for  Aieep;  and  the  people  far  that  a certain  herb 
grow,  there,  out  of  which  they  affirm  that  gold  may  be  extracted,  and  that  the  (heep  feeding  on  it,  that 
precious  metal  gores  a yellow  luftre  to  their  teeth,  as  it  is  laid  a certaia  plant  does  in  Ihe  Tirol.  The  north 
part  costilla  of  many  plea  an’  narrow  rales  between  thofe  hills. 

* Smbo,  x.p.  471. 
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threw  herfelf  into  the  fi  filing  nets  [dix-rua],  from  which  (he  was  called  Diftynna;  though 

it  is  a more  probable  account  that  this  name  was  derived  from  her  invention  of  hunting 

nets.  They  have  a tradition  of  fomething  of  this  nature,  but  they  tell  it  with  this 

difference,  that  being  wooed  by  a great  perfon,  in  order  to  avoid  his  folicitations,  fhe 

confented,  on  condition  that  he  would  take  her  away  in  a chariot ; that  for  this  pur- 

pofe  he  made  a paved  way,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  remains,  but  that  fhe  fled 

away  in  a boat  with  another  perfon,  on  whom  fhe  had  before  fet  her  affe&ions ; they 

fay  (he  was  called  Magma,  and  that  from  her  the  city  received  its  name.  The  antient 

remains  of  this  place  are  chiefly  on  a fmall  height  over  the  weft  end  of  the  bay,  and  on 

each  fide  of  two  rivulets,  which  meet  juft  before  they  fall  into  the  fea ; moft  of  them 

are  roughly  built  of  the  grey  marble  of  the  mountains  which  arc  on  each  fide ; one 

building  refembles  a church,  and  has  fome  antient  brick  work  about  it.  On  a height 

to  the  fouth  of  the  bay,  there  are  fome  pieces  of  grey  marble  columns,  and  four  oblong 

fquare  ciftems  funk  into  the  ground  and  contiguous,  as  if  they  had  been  under  fome  ' * . 

great  building.  I obferved  that  in  the  middle  they  were  funk  lower,  like  fquare  wells, 

and  lined  with  brick,  with  a defign,  I fuppofe,  to  receive  a greater  quantity  of  water ; 

and  below  thefe  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  towards  the  town,  there  are  remains  m fome  of 

the  walls  of  earthern  pipes,  by  which  one  may  fuppofe  the  water  was  conveyed  down 

from  the  ciftern,  the  torrents  below  being  dry  in  fummer.  Among  thefe  ruins,  which 

were  probably  an  antient  temple,  I faw'a  fine  pedcftal  of  grey  marble  three  feet  fquare ; 

it  had  a feftoon  on  each  fide,  and  againft  the  middle  of  each  feftoon  there  was  a relief 

of  Pan  ftanding,  the  whole  was  finely  executed;  it  is  probable  that  this  was  either  an 

altar,  or  the  pedcftal  of  a ftatue  ere&ed  to  that  deity  in  this  temple,  which  probably  was 

dedicated  to  the  nymph  Di&ynna  ; Strabo  * mentions  the  Dictynnean  temple  in  this 

place.  Some  years  ago  they  found  a ftatue  here  of  white  alabafter,  but  having  a notion 

that  fuch  pieces  of  antiquity  contain  gold  in  them,  the  fifliermen  broke  it  to  pieces ; I 

brought  away  a foot  of  it,  which  fhews  very  diltinflly  all  the  parts  of  the.  antient  fandal. 

We  went  on  weft  ward  from  this  place,  and  came  to  the  river  Nopeia  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  hills  which  make  this  cape;  it  falls  into  the  fea  « the  comer  of  the  bay'j 
over  this  river  on  an  advanced  rock,  there  are  ruins  of  a houfe  and  chapel  called  Nopeia  ) 
about  them  are  the  remains  of  a ftrong-built  wall  five  feet  thick,  as  if  it  had  been 
part  of  a fortified  caftle.  ‘ 1 /' 

Near  the  weft  comer  of  the  bay  was  the  port  and  town  of  Cyfamus,  now  called 
Chifamo  ; it  was  the  port  of  the  antient  city  Aptera,  which  is  about  five  miles  diftant 
to  the  fouth-fouth-eaft;  the  port  was  a fmall  bafon  within  the  land,  which  is.  now 
■ almoft  filled  up ; it  was  defended  from  the  north  winds  by  a pier  made  of  large  loofe 
ftones,  not  laid  in  any  order.  Along  the  fliore,  to  the  weft  of  the  port  of  Chyfamo,  there 
are  foundations  of  fome  confiderable  buildings,  which  might  be  vvarelioufes  ; a fmall 
rivulet  runs  into  the  fea  at  this  port ; and  call  of  it  the  antient  Cyfamus  feems  to  liuvp 
Hood  ; a city  of  no  final!  extent,  as  one  may  judge  by  feveral  heaps  of  ruins  about  tine 
fields ; but  there  are  no  figns  of  the  walls  of  the  city ; it  is  a bifhop’s  fee,  though 
there  are  no  remains  or  tradition  of  any  cathedral  here.  The  Turks  who  inhabit  thfc 
place  live  in  a caftle,  and  in  a fmall  village  or  town  walled  round  adjoining  to  it,  bock 
which  together  are  not  above  half  a mile  in  circumference  ; as  they  are  fo  near  the  fea, 
they  would  not  be  fecure  from  the  Corfairs  without  this  defence.  At  the  end  of  Ctae 
Buzo  there  is  a fmall  uninhabited  iiland,  now  called  Grabufa  Agria  [Wild  GrabjjiaJj 
and  by  Strabo  Cimarus.  Cape  Buzo,  is  the  old  promontory  of  Corycus ; it  is  made 

* « •« 

* Strabo  x.  p.  471. 
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by  the  mountain*  now  called  Grabufe ; the  ifland  appears  as  if  it  was  the  end  of  the 
cape.  A little  to  the  welt  of  the  cape  is  the  illand  and  fortrefs  of  GrabuJa ; it  is  a 
modern  fortification,  built  by  the  Venetians,  and  was  betrayed  to  the  Turks  by  fome 
officers  in  it,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-one,  which  was  about  a year 
before  the  defeent  of  Mocenigo  on  this  ifland.  It  is  now  a garrifon  of  about  a thoufand 
Turks,  who  were  fuch  bad  neighbours  that  the  whole  promontory  is  now  uninhabited. 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  city  of  Corcyrus  here,  of  which  I could  not  learn  that  there  are 
any  remains,  there  being  only  a finall  ruined  convent  of  St.  George,  and  two  churches 
on  this  promontory  *.  I faw  from  a height  the  high  ifland  Siniglufe  or  Cenaotto,  which 
is  the  old  iEgilia,  and  I was  told  that  there  is  another  between  it  and  Candia  called 
Pondelonis. 

I travelled  through  the  inland  part  of  the  ifland  as  well  as  by  the  fea  fide ; it 
appears  from  Peutingcr’s  tables,  that  there  was  a road  along  the  middle  of  the  ifland 
which  led  to  Gortynia,  and  going  northwards  to  CnoiTus,  came  to  the  fea  at  Crefoneffo, 
and  then  went  eaft  fouth  eafl  to  Hiera. 

Aptera  was  about  five  miles  from  the  port  of  Chifamo ; it  was  fituated  on  a high 
hill  in  a mountainous  country,  and  is  called  (as  all  ruined  cities  are  in  this  ifland) 
Paliocaflro.  The  walls  of  the  city  and  caflle  are  feven  feet  thick,  and  it  mud  have 
been  a place  of  very  great  ftrength  ; it  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Apteras  king  of 
Crete,  and  was  ten  miles  from  Cydonia.  1 procured  here  a very  antient  bas  relief, 
it  is  one  foot  nine  inches  long,  and  thirteen  inches  wide ; the  larged  figures  are  eleven 
inches  long  j it  feems  to  be  a fepulchral  monument,  and  fhews  fomething  of  the  antient 
drefs.  The  famous  trial  of  mufick  between  the  Mufes  and  the  Syrens,  in  which  the 
latter  were  vanquifhed,  and  lod  their  wings,  is  faid  to  have  been  in  a field  at  the  foot 
of  this  hill  f. 

Another,  inland  town  was  Artacina,  which  might  have  been  at  a place  now  called 
Rocca,  though  Ptolemy  places  it  more  to  the  fouth  ; it  is  a finall  high  rocky  hill,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  the  remains  of  fome  buildings ; there  are  about  three  or  four 
rooms,  which  the  people  fay  belonged  to  the  antient  Greeks,  and  they  have  fome  fables 
relating  to  it  of  a giant  whom  they  call  lc'nes.  At  this  and  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains there  are  churches  in  grots  dedicated  to  that  St.  Anthony,  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  monadic  life.  To  the  wed  of  this  place  there  is  a river  called  Tiphlose ; and  I 
fuppofe  it  might  derive  its  name  from  Tome  place  near  the  rife  of  it  j for  among  the 

• The  other  place*  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  at  the  weft  end  of  Crete,  are  Phalama,  the  Phalafame  of 
Pliny  and  PbaLdfama  of  Strabo,  which  might  be  at  S-  Chirglani  in  Homin’*  map,  where  he  make*  a little 
hay  (heltered  by  a rock  t the  next  place  is  Rhaumus  port,  which  Ptolemy  place*  ten  miles  farther  fouth, 
and  might  be  at  the  mouth  of  Homan'*  river  Sfinari ; if  in  Ptolemy  the  degree  of  34.  36.  be  corrected  to 
34. a<5.  then  Cherfoncfu*  may  be  fuppofed  to  hate  been  four  miles  farther  to  the  fouth,  and  agrees  with  the 
fuuation  of  Keroniti,  which  is  on  a point  of  land  fetting  out  into  the  fea  ; and  doubtlef*  this  fituatiou  was 
the  reafon  of  it*  antient  name.  I could  not  hear  of  any  ruin*  there,  but  find  it  wa*  a bifhop's  fee,  by  an 
account  I hare  by  me  of  the  antient  hithopricks  of  this  ifland,  which  beirinmng  from  the  eaft,  Chcrfonenfis 
i«  mentioned  as  the  la  ft,  and  consequently  the  moil  weftern  diocefe.  According  to  the  above  emendation, 
Inachorius  wa*  fixleen  mile*  fouth  of  tLis,  probably  in  the  bay  which  is  made  by  cape  Crio,  the  old  pro- 
montory Crumetopon,  which  Ptolemy  puts  down  ten  milci  farther  fouth.  A*  I could  get  no  other  informa- 
tion* concerning  thefe  place*,  fo  I went  no  farther  that  way.  Strabo  obferves,  that  the  ifland  was  twenty^ 
five  mile*  broad  at  the  weft  end,  and  Ptolemy  makes  it  thirty. 

f Polyirhenia  wa*  another  inland  city  five  miles  more  fouth  than  Aptera,  and  according  to  Ptolemy 
forty  minute*  of  longitude  more  to  the  weft,  which  feems  too  much  ; it  was  feven  miles  and  a half  from 
t Phaiafaina.  and  four  miles  and  three  quarters  from  the  weftern  fea,  as  I fuppofe  it  mull  be  meant  ; fo  that 
probably  Rh.innuj  wa*  it*  port ; the  Polyrrbenii  w ere  to  the  weft  of  the  Cyaoniatx  ; they  had  in  their  city 
a temple  to  Dufkynna  t *t  hi  ft  they  lived  in  villages,  but  when  feme  Achxanr  and  I.accdxtnouians  cause  to» 
live  with  them,  they  fortified  a place  of  flrong  fituation,  which  was  called  Polynl.eaia.  Strabo,  a.  p.  4"p- 
4 ' bi  (ho  priest 
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tiHiftprlcs  one  is  called  Tephilienfis.  About  a league  to  the  north  cad  of  Rccea  is  a 
village  called  Epifcope,  where  there  is  a church  (till  entire,  and  the  bilhop  of  Chifamo 
thinks  that  it  is  his  cathedral ; it  is  a round  building,  covered  with  a dome,  and  is 
about  twenty  feet  in  diameter  ; it  is  paved  with  Mofaic,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the 
archangel.  At  the  call  end  are  the  remains  of  the  bilhop*s  throne,  and  in  the  portico  • 
there  is  a very  particular  vafe,  which  probably  fervcd  for  a font ; at  each  end  there  is 
a feat,  in  which,  they  fay,  the  bilhop  and  pried  fat  when  the  bilhop  performed  the 
ceremony  of  walhing  the  feet  of  the  prieds  *.  In  inv  return,  going  along  by  the  river 
Platania  to  the  north  cad,  I came  to  a pleafant  village  called  Kirtomado,  which  is 
amongd  the  hills  of  Omalo. 

About  five  miles  to  the  fouth  fouth  wed  of  Canea,  there  is  a hill  among  the  mountains, 
on  which  there  are  fome  ruins  ; I conjefhire  that  this  hill  is  mount  Tityrus,  on  which, 
according  to  Strabo  t,  the  city  of  Cydonia  fecms  to  have  been  fituated  { ; the  hill  on 
which  it  dood  is  be  unded  by  a deep  valley  to  the  ead,  the  highed  part  is  directly  over 
this  valley  extending  from  ead  to  wed,  and  is  fo  narrow,  that  in  mod  parts  there  is 
only  room  for  the  wall  with  its  turrets,  which  ends  to  the  ead  at  a precipice,  and  to 
the  Wed  is  carried  down  the  deep  hill,  fo  as  to  hinder  any  paflage  into  the  town  on  the 
fouth  fide ; in  one  part  there  is  a room,  which  is  twelve  feet  broad  within,  and  thirty 
feet  long,  and  poflibly  might  ferve  as  a tower  of  defence ; at  the  wed  end  of  it  there  is 
a hole  down  to  a cidem,  which  is  hollowed  into  the  rock.  The  defeent  on  the  north 
fide  is  formed  in  terraces,  and  there  are  feveral  level  fpots  on  which  the  city  feems  to 
have  been  built,  and  I faw  figns  of  the  tool  about  the  rocks  ; the  north  and  ead  fides 
©f  the  hill  are  inacceffible  precipices.  The  wed  fide,  on  which  there  is  the  eafied  afoent, 
was  defended  by  the  cadle,  which  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  circumference,  and  is 
built  with  fquare  turrets  ; it  is  not  very  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  other  ruins 
ihould  be  feen  here,  as  they  would,  without  doubt,  carry  the  dones  from  this  place 
to  buDd  the  city  of  Canea,  which  is  but  five  miles  didant,  whereas  the  quarries  are 
ten  miles  from  that  city.  Near  this  place,  about  four  miles  from  Canea,  there  is  a 
fine  ruinous  Venetian  houfe,  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  Viari ; it  is  on  the  fide  of 
a hill,  and  delightfully  fituated  both  on  account  of  the  water  and  profpeef  j a large 
dream  flows  out  of  the  rock  in  a grotto  near  this  place,  and  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct 
on  the  ground  to  Canea.  A little  nearer  the  town  is  the  convent  called  the  Little 
Trinity  belonging  to  mount  Sinai,  which  is  the  Englilh  burial  place.  Having  vifited 
all  thefe  places  I returned  to  Canea. 

• Thi*  church  being  among  the  hills,  which  they  call  Miduit  made  me  conjecture  that  the  bifhoprk 
called  Matrehenfit  might  be  acre,  the  dioccfe  of  which  might  be  to  the  weft  of  Tephilienfis,  thi*  being 
mentioned  as  the  laft  tc  the  weft,  except  two,  and  the  other  thelaft  but  one  ; and  the  dioceie  called  Cher  ^ 
fonenfis  might  be  fouth  of  Tephilienfis,  confiding  of  the  cailcllate  of  Silino  ; and  thefe  three  make  up  the 
prefent  diocefc  of  Chifamo. 

Another  inland  town  is  Lappa,  nine  miles  from  Cifamosin  the  Tables,  and  according  to  Ptolemy,  nine 
miles  more  to  the  north  than  Artacina,  if  the  Tables  are  right,  though  Ptolemy  i*  miftaken  in  the  longi- 
tude ; this  might  be  either  about  Spclea.  to  the  fouth  of  Gouia  convent,  or  it  ought  be  ou  the  liver  Pla- 
tania, though  that  it  rather  too  far  from  Chifamo.  f Strabo,  x.  p.  479. 

$ It  may  be  interpreted  that  mount  Tityrus  is  d hill  of  the  territory  of  Cydonia  j there  was  on  this  lull 
a temple  to  Di&yona ; for  Strabo  adds  Cydouia  is  fituated  towards  the  fea  ten  miles  from  Aptera,  and 
bve  from  the  fea,  and  indeed  in  a ftrait  line  they  are  not  above  ten  miles  diftaut ; but  Ptolemy,  who  is  fo 
exaft  as  to  place  Aptera  amung  the  inland  towns,  which  is  not  fo  far  from  the  Cea,  placet  Cydonia  among 
the  maritime  places  of  Crete  to  the  north  ; but  one  may  rather  fuppofc  him  to  be  mflakcn  than  Strabo, 
who  gives  fo  particular  a defeription  of  this  place,  and  of  all  others  in  the  iflahd.  If  thia  place  was  not 
Cy  dor.ia,  it  would  agree  beft  with  the  fit  union  of  Lappa  } I rather  fuppofc  it  to  be  Cydonia,  as  there  are 
no  figns  of  antiquity  about  Caneat  and  what  remains  here  fhews  it  to  be  no  inconfiicrable  place. 
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Chap.  IV.  — Of  Gortynia,  and  fame  other  placft  towards  the  fouth  part  of  the  {/land. 

ON  the  feventcenth  of  Auguft  I fet  out  from  Canca  with  defign  to  make  a tour 
round  the  ifland,  having  the  conful’s  janizary  and  a candiote  with  me  *.  We  went 
bv  Paliocaftro  to  the  middle  parts  of  the  ifland,  came  into  the  province  of  Retimo, 
and  lay  the  firfl  night  at  Armiro  in  a kane,  where  there  is  a caftle  garrifoned  by  jani- 
zaries, who  are  under  a Zidar ; the  defign  of  them  is  to  be  a defence  againft  the 
Corfttirs,  though  the  place  is  at  a confiderable  diflance  from  the  fea ; beyond  the 
caftle  there  are  two  fprings  of  ill  tafted  fait  water.  On  the  eighteenth  we  went  to  a 
village  called  Aios  Conilantinos,  and  a mile  further  to  Ruftico ; we  went  on  to  the 
villages  of  Spele,  where  there  is  a confiderable  river,  which  I fuppofe  to  be  the  river 
Mafalia  of  Ptolemy.  We  continued  on  between  the  mountains  in  very  bad  ftony 
roads,  and  came  at  night  to  a village  and  rivulet  called  Creobrifi  [[The  Cold  Foun- 
tain '] ; this  and  fome  other  dreams  empty  thcinfelves  into  the  fea  at  an  opening  be- 
tween the  mountains,  and,  I fuppofe,  make  that  river,  which  Homan  diflinguifhes 
only  by  the  name  of  Potamos ; probably  Pfychium  of  Ptolemy  was  fituated  either 
here  or  at  the  next  river  Vifari  or  Platis,  four  miles  to  the  eaft,  called  by  Homan,  Ga- 
ligni ; this  place  was  fifteen  minutes  to  the  eaft  of  the  river  Mafalia.  About  three 
miles  beyond  the  river  Vifari  we  paffed  the  mountains,  and  came  into  a fine  plain  ; the 
mountain  on  the  north  is  called  Kedrose,  and  is  the  antient  Kentros  ; but  on  the  fouth, 
next  to  this  plain,  it  is  called  Mount  Melabis.  To  the  north  of  mount  Kedrose  is  the 
famous  mount  Ida,  in  the  middle  and  broadeft  part  of  the  ifland,  which  is  from  Me- 
labis to  the  mountains  of  Strongyle,  that  make  cape  Saflofo  of  Homan,  and  was  the 
old  promontory  Dion  between  C.andia  and  Retimo.  This  plain,  which  is  about  two 
leagues  wide,  ftretchcs  from  the  fouth  weft  to  the  north  eaft  for  feveral  miles  to  the 
mountains  of  Seethe,  or  Sitia,  the  antient  mount  Dicte ; and  at  the  fouth  end  of  it 
there  is  a large  bay,  in  which  there  are  two  high  rocky  iflands  already  mentioned,  which 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  a very  narrow  paflage,  and  both  together  extend  for 
about  two  miles,  and  are  a furlong  broad  ; they  are  called  Cabra  by  mariners,  and  by 
the  Greeks  Paximades : the  larger  probably  is  I.etoa  of  Ptolemy,  which  might  have 
its  name  from  the  river  Lethxus  that  falls  in  here  f. 

* There  runs  a confiderable  dream  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  eale  of  Spele ; it  ia  called  Mega  Potamo, 
which  l take  to  he  the  tirer  Mafalia  of  Ptolemy,  fifteen  minutes  to  the  call  of  Phcrmx,  which,  correcting 
the  longitude  of  Phtxnix  port  to  53.  15,  waa  five  minutes  to  the  eaft  of  that  port,  which,  on  this  emenda- 
tion, being  in  the  fame  longitude  as  the  promontory  Hermea,  might  be  a port  at  the  cape  which  is  to  the 
weft  of  the  caftle  of  Sfachra,  if  rot  that  very  port  ilfelf.  Strabo  alfo  mentions  Phoenix  Lampeo,  a place 
on  this  fea,  on  what  he  calls  the  Ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  twelve  miles  and  a half  hioad.  The  place  at 
this  ifthmus,  on  the  northern  fea,  was  a village  called  Amphalia,  which  mud  have  been  at  the  Salines 
on  the  bay  of  Suda,  where /from  mount  Ida,  1 ubferved  the  ifland  was  very  narrow.  This  is  the  Phcnice  in 
ACts,  xxvii.  1 a.  whore  fome  would  have  wintered,  when  the  (hip  in  which  St.  Paul  was  embarked  looted 
from  the  Fair  havers. 

The  rext  place  mertioned  to  the  eaft  is  Phzcilafinm,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  promontory  Hermea, 
which  might  be  Ponta  Place  in  Homan's  map  ; and  to  the  eaft  of  it,  I find,  he  puts  Fcnichia  ; Phxcila- 
fiurn  probably  was  at  the  river  Romelia  in  Homan’s  map,  asTarba  might  be  at  the  river  Soglia,  being 
indeed  placed  only  about  four  miles  to  the  weft  of  it.  Dcwil’s  map  has  a place  called  Tarba,  but  he  puts 
it  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland.  I.iflns,  the  firft  place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  en  the  fouth  coaft,  fixteen 
mileslfrom  Tarba,  and  four  from  Criumetopon,  might  be  at  the  river  Staurumena,  much  about  where  the 
caftle  Sclino  is,  Lifo  is  placed  in  the  Tables  in  fuch  a fituation,  probably  by  fome  miftake,  that  it  does 
not  agree  with  this  place  ; but  in  Dewit’s  map  the  plains  of  Lifa  are  put  in  this  part  of  the  ifland. 

■f  Homan  places  caftle  Sfachia  at  a great  diflance  from  thefc  iflands,  though  it  is  not  above  feven  lcagaes 
to  the  weft  of  them  ; be  likewife  places  Cozo  very  wrong,  at  the  diflance  of  two  degrees  ol  longitude  to 
the  weft,  though  it  is  but  twelve  leagues  weft  fouth  weft  of  it.  Dewit's  map  is  the  bell  with  regard  to  tire 
fituation  of  the  iflands  fouth  of  Candia. 
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In  the  plain  before  mentioned,  about  ten  miles  from  the  fea,  the  famous  city  of 
Gortynia  was  fituated.  At  the  firft  entering  into  this  plain  near  the  fea,  on  the  nine- 
teenth, we  eroded  over  the  bed  of  a winter  torrent,  called  by  the  natives  Climatiano, 
by  Homan  Tartara ; here  we  entered  into  the  province  of  Candia,  and  the  caftellate  of 
Kenurio.  Along  the  middle  of  this  plain,  or  rather  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  runs  the  river 
called  Jeropotanio  [r\jiovorstuo],  or  the  old  river,  as  they  explain  it,  according  to  the 
modem  pronunciation ; it  runs  to  the  call  of  the  antient  Gortynia,  which  might  extend 
to  it,  though  the  principal  ruins  are  above  a mile  to  the  weft  One  would  imagine  this 
to  be  the  river  which  Strabo  fays  runs  all  along  the  city,  or  through  it  *.  We  went 
to  Tribachi  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  where  I faw  the  ^ctraordinary  ceremony  'of  a 
Greek  marriage  : we  eroded  the  plain  near  the  fea,  and  came  to  a very  fmall  bay,  or 
creek,  to  the  weft  of  the  land  that  makes  the  great  bay : this  creek  is  the  old  harbour 
Metallum,  or  Metalia,  now  called  Metala,  which  was  one  of  the  ports  of  Gortynia,  and 
was  fixteen  miles  ahd  a quarter  from  it : the  bay  is  a furlong  broad ; there  are  two  hills 
over  it  ou  each  fide ; that  to  the  eaft  has  fome  ruins  on  it,  particularly  of  a wall,  which 
feems  to  have  encompaded  it,  and  there  is  a watch  tower  ; they  now  call  this  Caflro 
Matala,  and  Caftro  Hellenico  [the  Greek  city];  there  are  feverad  large  rooms  cut  into 
the  rock  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  quay,  as  if  defigned  for  warehoufes ; and  at  one 
comer  there  is  a chapel  partly  built,  and  partly  under  the  rock,  which  is  called 
St.  Mary’s  of  Matala ; a caloyer  lives  there,  who  belongs  to  a convent  near.  On  the 
other  fide  the  rock  is  cut  out  into  fepulchral  grots  in  fix  or  feven  ftories,  molt  of  them 
confift  of  two  rooms,  one  within  the  other,  and  a fmaller  room  on  each  fide  of 
the  inner  one,  in  all  which  there  are  femicircular  niches,  which  feem  to  have 
been  defigned  for  depofiting  the  dead,  and  I faw  the  bottoms  of  fome  of  them  hol- 
lowed in  like  graves,  and  a ftone  laid  over  them.  In  fearching  after-  Lebena  t further 
to  the  weft,  1 found  out  a place  which  I thought  to  be  of  greater  confequence,  becaufe 
mentioned  in  holy  feripture,  and  alfo  honoured  by  the  prefence  of  St.  Paul,  that  is  the 
Fair  Havens,  near  unto  the  city  of  Lafea ; for  there  is  another  fmall  bay  about  two 
leagues  eaft  of  Matala,  which  is  now  called  by  the  Greeks,  The  Good  or  Fair  Havens, 
[Aifxturt;  xaAtff  ] ; it  is  about  three  miles  to  the  fouth  of  a large  convent  called  Panaia 
F-getria,  but  there  are  no  ruins  nor  marks  of  any  thing  ancient  there;  however,  they  have- 

• Ptolemy  places  the  riser  Lethxu*  to  the  well  of  lev-era!  place*,  that  were  farther  to  tlx:  well  than 
Gortynia,  and  the  mouth  of  it  thirty-five  minutes  well  of  that  city.  It  is  true  that  a fmall  dream  called 
Metrnpolianoa  runs  through  the  village  Metropoli,  which  is  one  part  of  the  fite  of  Gortynia,  and  might 
alfo  be  called  Lethxus,  it  falls  into  the  river  called  Jeropatamos : but  it  ia  more  probable,  that  thia  river 
I-cthxus  ia  mifplaced  in  Ptolemy,  than  that  Strabo  Ihould  mention  the  name  of  to  fmall  a rivulet,  and 
not  late  any  notice  of  the  great  river  which  runa  through  the  plain,  and  was  very  near  Gortynia,  if  that 
city  did  not  extend  to  it. 

+ I found  myfelf  milled  by  Ptolemy  to  fearrh  for  Lebena,  the  other  port  of  Gortynia  further  to  the 
eaft  ; for  Metalia  being  to  the  fouth-fonth-eaft  of  Gortynia  and  fivtcen  mile*  and  a quarter  from  it,  and 
Gortynia  being  but  eleven  miles  and  a quarter  from  the  fea,  and  from  I.ebena,  according  to  Strabo  Lebena 
could  not  he  farther  eaft,  but  mull  have  been  where  the  fea  approaches  neareft  to  Gortynia,  confequeutly 
fomewherc  in  the  ltay  at  which  the  plain  ends,  and  probably  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  “Id  river  ; they  told  me 
there  waa  formerly  a town  about  a callle  near  it.  which  they  now  call  Mourielta.  The  Tables  alfo  place 
1-ebena  twelve  miles  from  Gortynia,  which  confirms  Strabo**  authority,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Crete.  I Ihould  have  thought  that  I .eon  promontory,  which  Ptolemy  place*  in  the  fame  longitude  as 
I-ebena,  was  the  point  at  Matala,  and  that  both  might  be  well  correfted  to  55.  30;  and  the  river  Le- 
thxua  to  54.  16.  and  then  as  to  the  other  places  Ptolemy  may  be  correftcd  in  this  manner,  as  to  the  order 
and  the  longitudes : Lethxus  54.  16  ; Lebena  5 4.  16;  Leon  promomory  54. so;  Metalia  54.10  ; Cat  or;  ft  us 
river  54.  50.  which  probably  is  the  river  I-uzuro  in  Homan ; but  if  that  geographer  has  rcafon  for  calling  a 
point  of  land  much  further  welt  than  Matala  cape  Lecnda,  thatferm*  to  De  the  point|  which  in  failing  by  it 
sve  took  to  be  four  or  five  leagues  to  the  well  of  what  I found  afterwards  to  be  Matala  ; then  Leon  pro- 
montory ought  to  be  put  after  Matalia,  with  the  longitude  which  Ptolemy  gives  it  nine  minutes  weft  of 
the  river  Cataraftus. 

a tradition. 
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a tradition  that  Saint  Paul  failed  from  that  place,  and  though  there  is  a tradition 
that  Saint  Paul  was  about  Hierapetra,  yet  1 (hould  imagine  that  this  has  more 
the  appearance  of  truth,  cfpedally  as  the  Tables  place  Lilia,  which  mull  be  Lafea* 
fifteen  miles  from  Gortynia,  which  probably  was  to  the  north  of  the  Fair  Havens,  and 
north  north-call  of  Matala  *.  From  Matala  we  travelled  to  the  north-call  to  a fmall 

village, 


• I do  not  find  that  Lifts  is  mentioned  by  any  authors  under  this  name  ; but  Strabo  f peaks  of  Prafns* 
ns  near  the  Lcbenii,  and  as  twenty  two  miles  from  Gortynia  ; fo  that  it  is  very  probable  that  Prafus  and 
I .afea  were  the  fame  city,  where  there  was  a temple  to  Jupiter  Di&xus  ; for  Phallus  was  dell  toyed  about 
1 his  time,  which  mud  have  been  near  Lebena,  live  miles  to  the  north-well  of  Metallum,  anti  /even  miles 
and  a half  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Gortynia,  the  rival  city  that  deftroyed  it,  and  two  miles  and  a half  from 
the  fca,  and  docs  not  fo  well  agree  with  thedillancc  of  Lilia  in  the  Tables,  though  indeed  Strabo  (ays, 
thattbe  Hierapytnii  had  deftroyed  Prafus.  Tfie  poet  Epimenides  was  a native  of  Phxftu!',  who  gave  that 
character  of  the  Cretans,  which  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul.  The  next  place  mentioned  Ly  Ptolemy,  after  the 
river  Cataradus,  is  Inatus,  about  ten  miles  more  to  the  cart,  which  might  be  nt  the  river  Coudrc,  where 
Homan  has  a place  called  JLkina.  The  Tables  place  Inato  thirty-two  miles  from  Hicra,  which  was  au  in- 
land towu,  and  gives  title  to  a bifhop,  who  refiaes  at  Hierapetra,  and  probably  it  was  where  Epifcopi  is 
plaeed  in  the  map  ; ten  miles  more  eaft  ward  is  Hieronoros,  and  about  five  rudes  eall  of  it  Hierapetra,  and 
five  further  the  promontory  Erythneum.  About  the  point  which  I took  to  be  this  promontory  a town 
was  feen,  which  we  judged  to  be  Hierapetra,  there  being  a large  opening  between  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  it;  this  cape  is  five  miles  weft  of  Hierapetra.  To  the  fouth-call  of  that  city  we  failed  by  the 
ifiands  Gaidurogniffa,  called  by  mariners  Caldcroni ; they  arc  two  leagues  from  the  land,  the  larger  is  about 
two  miles  long  ; half  a furlong  eaft  of  it  is  the  other,  about  half  a mile  in  circumference  ; and  twj  leagues 
to  the  eaft  there  is  a point  called  by  Homan  Santi  Ponta,  which  we  judged  to  be  eight  leagues  to  the  eaft 
of  the  lafl  point,  which  Homan  calls  Leonda,  and  mud  be  Ptolemy’s  promontory  Erythneum,  which  lie 
places  five  miles  eaft.  of  Hierapetra,  which  is  tbe  fame  as  Hierapytna,  anJ  is  called  alfo  by  Ptolemy  Hie- 
rapnlU.  Ptolemy  mentions  only  two  more  places  on  the  fouth  of  Crete,  the  firft  is  Ampelus,  ten  miles 
eaft  of  cape  Hrythneum  : this  I take  to  be  a little  to  the  eaft  of  the:  ifland  Chritliana,  where  wc  faw  a 
port,  and  judged  there  was  a town,  or  village,  opening  to  the  weft  of  a fmall  point,  which  is  what  Homan 
calls  cape  Stomachri  Giallo.  We  had  a plain  view  of  the  three  iflands  of  Chrilltana,  the  largeft  i»  about  a 
league  m extent  every  way  : to  the  fouth  of  it  are  two  very  fmall  ones.  The  laft  place  on  the  fouth  is 
the  city  Itanus,  ten  minutes  more  to  the  eaft,  and  only  ten  to  the  weft  of  Samonium  promontory,  now 
called  cape  Salomon?.  Homan,  who  doubtlefs  mufthavc  had  his  inftru&ions  from  fame  Venetian  charts, 
feetna  to  have  laid  down  thefe  places  very  exactly  as  to  their  di  fiances,  though  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
ifland,  he  fhapes  it  in  fuch  a manner  here  that  thefe  places  are  rather  to  the  call,  than  to  the  fouth  fide  of 
Candia  ; he  puts  the  mcks  or  ifles  Cavallus  and  Farioni  to  the  weft  of  cape  Xacro,  and  placing  the  river 
Xacro  to  the  north-call  of  it,  be  calls  it  the  promontory  of  Itanum,  and  a little  beyond  t to  tire  north- 
call  he  puts  down  Palio  Caftro,  or  the  old  city,  where  doubtlefs  there  are  ruins  of  the  antient  city  Inatus. 
IT  cape  Salomone  were  brought  out  further  eaft,  as  it  ought  to  be,  Homan's  map  would  agree  very  weD 
with  Ptolemy**  call  end  of  Crete.  He  puts  the  port  ami  cave  Minoa  eleven  miles  icuth,  and  thirty  minutes 
weft  of  tbe  rape,  which  probably  was  at  Porto  Schigma,  and  if  that  bay  fet  in  a little  more  to  the  fouth, 
the  latitude  would  agree  better.  He  places  Camara  ten  minutes  more  to  the  weft,  and  five  minutes 
further  north;  1 fhould  have  inclined  to  have  fixed  it  to  point  Trachila,  if  there  were  not  a Paliocailru  in 
tbe  bay  to  the  north  weft  of  it,  which  bay  might  be  five  miles  more  north  than  that  in  which  Minoa  is  ; 
for  the  ruins  of  an  antient  city  there,  are  a great  argument  in  favour  of  this  fituation  ; we  may  fuppofc  it 
was  in  the  fouth  comer  of  the  bay,  and  that  Olus  was  between  it  andCherfonefus,  which  is  iu  the  middle 
of  that  bay,  as  Homan  makes  a peninfula  there ; sod  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  Olus  ought  to  be 
corrc&ed  thus,  55.  5.  K.  30  The  laft  place  to  the  call  promontory  Zepbyrinum  is  plainly  cape  Sidcro. 
Strabo  fays,  that  from  Minoa  of  the  Lycni  to  Hierapytna,  from  one  fca  to  the  other,  it  was  only  feven 
• miles  and  a half:  this  Minoa  mud  have  been  another  place  of  that  name,  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  gulf  of 
Mirabcllo.  On  the  north  part  of  Crete  Ptolemy’s  longitudes  are  fo  falfe,  thit  they  are  not  to  be  regarded, 
for  he  makes  but  one  degree  and  fifteen  minutes  of  longitude  from  the  promontory  Zephyrinum  to 
Rhitymna,  though  it  is  two  thirds  of  the  ifland,  and  it  is  computed  to  be  fixty  miles  only  from  Retimo 
to  Candia,  though,  doubtlefs,  the  miles  are  very  fhort.  Tbe  account  of  Ptolemy  alfo  feem*  to  he  imper- 
fect ; for  the  firft  place  he  mentions  is  Heractca,  which  was  the  port  of  Cnoflus,  to  the  eaft  of  which  was 
Cherfonefus,  the  port  of  Lyftus  ; which  was  fixteen  miles  from  Cnoflus,  and  is  now  called  Chcrronefo  ; it 
is  a bifhop’a  fee,  where  there  are  fome  ruins,  and  here  was  a temple  to  Britomartis,  or  Didynna.  The 
Tables  make  it  fixteen  miles  to  Licium,  probably  Li&us  ; but  if  a place  called  Toxida,  where  there  are 
ruins,  four  miles  to  the  call  of  Camlia,  be  Li£tus,  which  is  two  hours  from  Cherronefo,  it  ought  to  be 
rather  put  fix  miles  ; Arcade  is  fixteen  miles  further,  from  that  place  to  Blenna  thirty,  and  to  Hiera  twenty, 
and  fo  ends  the  northern  rout  of  thcTablei  from  Gortynia;  there  being  another  more  to  the  fouth  from  Hicra 
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village,  Panaica  Saius ; here  we  found  the  fardar  aga  of  that  caflellate,  who  was  very 
civil ; but  a janizary  that  was  with  him,  afked  who  we  were,  demanded  a paffport,  and 
not  having  one  with  us,  he  threatened  to  detain  us,  but  at  laft  pemitted  us  to  go  on, 
and  we  (laid  that  night  at  a large  convent  near. 

On  the  twentieth  we  went  to  Metropoli,  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  ruins  of  the  antient 
city  Gortynia,  which  was  firft  built  by  Taurus  king  of  Crete.  The  old  river  before 
mentioned,  fuppofed  to  be  the  river  Lethteus,  is  a mile  and  a half  to  the  fouth-eaft 
towards  the  other  fide  of  the  plain ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  great  city  of  Gortynia 
extended  to  it.  Homer  mentions  it  as  a walled  city  ; but  the  walls  were  afterwards  de- 
flroyed  : the  circumference  of  the  old  city,  according  to  Strabo,  fecins  to  have  been  fix 
miles  and  a quarter ; but  it  appears  to  have  cncreafcd  very  greatly ; for  Ptolemy 
Philopater  beginning  to  build  walls  round  it,  did  not  complete  his  defign,  and  yet  he 
built  walls  that  extended  eleven  miles  and  a quarter.  All  over  the  fields  towards  the 
river  there  are  heaps  of  ftone ; the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  city  feems  to  have  extended 
but  little  farther  than  the  river  Metropolianos,  which  runs  on  the  outfide  of  Metropoli ; 
it  ftretched  to  the  north-eaft  as  far  as  the  village  Aioufdeka,  being  about  two  miles  is 
breadth^md  computing  that  it  extended  two  miles  to  the  river  from  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
which  are  north-weft  of  it ; this  makes  the  circumference  but  eight  miles  j fo  that  it 
Is  very  probable  that  the  city  ftretched  away  towards  the  river,  as  the  molt  commodious 
fituarion  by  reafon  of  the  water  ; it  might,  alfo  extend  up  the  fide  of  the  hills,  and  t* 
add  to  its  ftrength,  the  walls  might  be  built  along  the  top  of  the  lower  hills ; for  as  I 
ihall  obferve,  there  are  fome  ruins  now  feen  upon  a hill  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  rivulet 
Metropolianos.  To  the  north  of  the  village  MetropoK,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  rivulet, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the  antient  metropolitan  church  of  Titus,  who,  it  is  laid, 
was  the  firft  archbifhop  of  Crete,  fettled  here  by  St.  Paul,  who  in  his  epiftle  to  him, 
tells  him,  “ That  he  left  him  in  Crete ; that  he  fhouid  fet  in  order  the  things  that  were 
wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city.”  I (hall  fpeak  of  this  building  in  its  proper 
place.  The  principal  ruins  of  the  city  extend  for  about  a mile  to  the  eaft  of  the  church  , 
towards  Aioufdeka.  The  neareft  ruin  to  that  village  is  a building  which  was  doubtlefs 
other  a theatre  or  amphitheatre,  but  it  is  ahnoft' entirely  deftroyed  ; it  was  cafcd  with 
large  brick,  the  walls  are  four  feet  thick,  and  it  was  about  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
diameter  in  the  area  within.  The  arches  on  which  the  feats  were  built  are  twenty-two 
feet  deep  and  fourteen  broad ; there  is  another  wall  ten  feet  more  to  the  weft,  and 
there  feem  to  have  been  two  fquare  towers,  as  if  defigned  for  ftair-cafes ; but  1 cannot 
certainly  lay  whether  there  were  any  arches  on  this  fide  ; it  does  not  appear  that  there 
were  towers  in  any  other  parts : as  the  building  is  not  large,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  a theatre.  The  common  people  call  it  a caftle,  and  fay  that  all  thefe 
buildings  are  the  work  of  one  whom  they  call  Antipata  Ovechios,  who,  they  fay,  was  a 
king.  Further  weft  towards  Metropoli  there  are  ruins  of  a very  grand  building,  the 
front  of  which  to-  the  eaft  is  almoft  entire,  and  the  walls  of  it  are  feven  feet  thick, 
cafed  on  bpth  fides  with  fine  brick ; and  in  order  to  bind  the  walls,  there  are  layers 
of  large  bricks  two  feet  fix  inches  long,  one  foot  tw'o  inches  broad,  and  two  inches 
thick,  at  the  dillance  of  every  four  feet.  The  door  in  the  middle,  which  was  built  witk 
hewn  ftone,  feems  to  have  been  arched,  but  the  ftones  are  taken  away,  and  it  meafures 
twenty-five  feet  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  wall  on  each  fide  is  forty  feet  in  front, 

to  Gortynia,  in  which  there  are  fomc  cmiffiona,  Inato  only  being  mentioned  in  it.  Strabo  computes  Li&u* 
to  be  only  ten  mile*  from  tire  fca,  ani  fifteen  from  Cnoflus ; it  was  one  of  the  flouri  thing  cities,  when 
Cnofliis  loft  its  privilege*,  before  the  lime  ot  Strabo;  but  afterwards,  as  ho  obferve  s,  CnoTui  recovered  it* 
antient  dignity, 
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fo  that  the  extent  of  the  ■whole  front  is  one  hundred  and  feven  feet.  On  each  fide 
of  the  entrance  there  are  two  pedeftals  of  marble,  which  feem  to  have  been  defigned  to 
place  fome  ftatues  on.  Going  from  this  place  weftward  toward  the  antient  cathedral 
church,  1 faw  two  fine  pillars  of  grey  granite  laying  on  the  ground,  which  were  two 
feet  in  diameter  ; we  then  came  to  a ftrong  building,  about  thirty  feet  fquare.  Further 
on  is  a round  building  on  an  advanced  ground,  which  is  ninety  feet  in  diameter:  the 
walls  are  nine  feet  thick,  cafed  on  the  outfide  with  brick ; there  are  apartments  all 
round  five  feet  broad,  and  feventeen  feet  long,  which  might,  be  for  fome  ufes  of  the 
temple,  and  within  there  were  (hallow  niches  four  feet  ten  inches  wide,  probably  as 
many  as  there  were  apartments  without ; this  building  feems  to  have  been  a temple. 
Beyond  this,  towards  the  north,  are  ruins  of  another  large  building,  and  foutli  of  that 
remains  of  an  ill-built  aqucduS,  which  conveyed  the  water  from  the  hills,  and  I fup- 
pofe,  it  was  brought  along  the  fide  of  them  from  a fpring,  which  is  two  miles  to  the 
fouth-weft,  in  the  way  to  what  they  call  the  labyrinth.  Where  this  aquedudl  ends, 
there  are  remains  of  fome  very  confiderable  building,  which  probably  was  a practorium, 
where  they  held  their  public  aflemblies ; for  on  the  (tones  that  lie  on  the  ground  there 
ate  feveral  defaced  inferiptions,  to  the  honour  of  the  magifrrates  : from  fome  pedeftals 
that  remain  I could  fee  there  had  been  eight  columns,  which  probably  were  the  re- 
mains of  a portico  round  the  building,  the  entrance  feemed  to  have  been  to  the  fouth- 
wefr  ; and  the  pedeftals  that  remained  on  the  north-weft  were  probably  tbe  portico 
on  that  fide  of  the  building.  Going  on  towards  the  church,  I found  an  imperfect  Greek 
infeription  well  cut  on  a marble  (lone,  in  which  I faw  mention  nude  of  an  archbiihop ; 
near  it  are  the  foundations  of  a building,  ending  like  the  Greek  churches  in  a femi- 
circle;  and  very  near  the  metropolitan  church  there  are  feveral  pieces  of  marble  entabla- 
tures and  columns ; and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  rivulet  there  are  fome  ruins  near  to 
the  fouth-weft  comer  of  the  cathedral,  which  may  be  remains  of  the  archbi(hop’s  houfe. 
The  antient  cathedral  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  dream  Metropolianos  that  runs  by 
the  village  of  Metropoli,  which  is  at  the  diftance  of  half  a mile  from  the  church,  and 
• is  doubtlefs  the  quarter  which  belonged  to  the  church  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity. 
It  is  with  great  reafon  fuppofed  that  Titus  refided  here,  and  that  this  church  was  after- 
wards dedicated  to  him ; it  is  above  a hundred  feet  long,  and  fifty  broad ; the  eaft 
part  is  almoft  entire,  and  (hews  that  it  has  been  a noble  fabric ; the  walls  are  three  feet 
and  a half  thick : I obferved  in  the  walls  one  tier  of  the  (tones  laid  flat,  and  another 
fet  up  an  end  alternately,  after  the  very  antient  manner  of  cafing  with  hewn  (tone.  On 
the  eaft  end  within  there  are  fome  Greek  letters  round  a fquare  (lone,  and  two  defaced 
inferiptions  on  the  outfide  of  the  walls  to  the  north  ; there  appears  to  have  been  a 
portico  before  it.  The  rivulet  walhes  the  foot  of  a hill,  on  which  there  are  the  founda- 
tions of  many  walls  like  fortifications,  and  the  ruins  of  fome  building  on  the  top  of  die 
hill,  where  there  is  a chapel  to  St.  John  Baptift : this  probably  was  the  citadel,  and 
here  might  be  the  temple  of  Diana,  a place  of  fecurity,  where  Hannibal  depofited  his 
vafes  of  lead,  as  if  they  were  full  of  money,  and  left  cartlelsly  in  his  houfe  fome  brafs 
ftatues,  which  he  filled  with  his  gold ; and  thus  the  cunning  general  defended  liimfelf 
againft  the  avarice  of  the  Cretans,  who  guarded  the  temple  more  againft  Hannibal,  than 
to  fecure  the  imaginary  treafure  from  robbers.  Going  about  a mile  further  to  the 
fouth-weft,  we  afeended  the  hills,  and  came  near  the  top  of  them,  to  what  is  called  the 
labyrinth ; though  that  famous  building,  fo  renowned  in  hiftory,  was  at  Cnoflus,  and 
no  remains  of  it  were  to  be  fecn  in  the  time  of  Piiny.  This  place  is  nothing  more  than 
the  quarry,  out  of  which  the  city  of  Gortynia  was  built,  for  though  they  had  rocky  hills 
dofe  to  the  city,  yet  doubdefs  the  quality  of  this  vein  of  free-done,  which  is  very  good, 
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and  runs  large,  determined  them  to  bring  their  done  from  this  place,  though  it  is  a 
league  from  the  town ; and  they  might  choofe  to  hollow  out  fuch  a large  grotto,  rather 
than  work  this  quarry  in  the  common  way,  that  their  families  might  retire  to  it 
on  any  invafion,  and  fecure  their  riches.  The  firft  part  of  this  pad  age  is  broad, 
and  it  divides  afterwards  into  fevcral  ways ; I went  to  the  end  of  all  of  them  ; the 
alleys  are  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and  about  eight  feet  high,  and  the  fmall 
flones  that  are  not  fit  for  ufe,  are  piled  up  on  each  fide ; from  the  principal  walk  one 
enters  by  a narrow  hole  to  an  alley,  which  foon  leads  to  two  or  three  ways,  that  meet 
at  the  further  end,  where  I faw  the  mod  curious  thing  in  it,  which  is  a fmall  circular 
room,  about  twenty  feet  high,  terminating  above  like  a cupola,  from  all  parts  of  which 
the  water  is  continually  diddling : in  returning,  the  great  difficulty  comets  in  taking 
care  to  avoid  going  back  again  into  one  of  thefe  ways,  for  which  purpofe  a little 
obfervation  of  the  place  is  nccelTarv.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  many  other  entrances 
into  the  quarry,  which  are  now  flopped  up,  and  efpecially  at  the  further  end,  where 
the  greatefl  quantity  of  done  feems  to  have  been  dug ; they  had,  without  doubt, 
machines  for  the  cafy  conveying  of  the  done  along  the  fides  of  the  hills  down  to 
Gortynia;  this  quarry  refembles  thofe  near  Paris,  and  at  mount  Aventine  in  Rome, 
though  it  is  rather  inferior  to  them.  To  the  fouth  of  this  grotto  there  is  a round  pointed 
hill,  towards  the  top  of  which  is  a village  called  Sifout  Cadelli  [the  Jews  Caille],  be- 
caufc  feme  Jews  lived  there  in  tRe  time  of  the  Venetians,  or  as  others  fay,  were  fent 
there  by  them  : oppofite  to  this  in  the  plain  is  the  village  of  Cadelli,  where  I faw  in  the 
houfe  of  the  defeendants  of  Signor  Hieronyinos  a relief  of  the  head  of  a goat,  with  a 
fedoon  hanging  from  each  horn ; it  is  indeed  well  done,  and  is  mentioned  by  Tourne- 
fort ; but  it  is  only  the  comer  of  a broken  marble  coffin,  for  I faw  one  of  the  fame 
kind  at  Aioufdeka,  with  heads  in  relief  over  the  fedoons,  and  the  goat’s  head  at 
the  comers. 

It  is  faid  that  Agamemnon,  having  been  driven  by  a dorm  to  Crete,  built  three  cities 
in  this  iHe,  two  of  which  he  named  from  his  country,  and  one  in  memory  of  his  vi&ory : 
the  names  of  the  cities  were  Mycenae,  Tegea,  and  Pergamus.  I could  learn  nothing  of 
thefe  places ; but  I fee  in  Dewu’s  map  cadle  Pergamo  to  the  fouth-ead  of  the  labyrinth, 
and  to  the  north-cad  of  Matala  ; and  about  that  place  I fee  Pirgo  in  Homan,  but  that 
may  be  only  a general  name  for  any  tower,  fo  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Pergamus 
was  in  thefe  parts.  However  it  is  faid,  that  the  Pergameans  ufed  to  diew  the  tomb  of 
Lycurgus,  who,  according  to  common  hidory,  having  obliged  the  Lacedaemonians  by 
oath  to  obferve  his  laws  till  his  return,  came  to  Crete,  and,  as  fome  fay,  killed  himfelt, 
or  more  probably  did  not  return  home,  but  remained  there  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
After  I had  feen  this  quarry,  and  all  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  I went  out  to  copy  fome 
inferiptions,  but  the  janizary  not  being  with  me,  the  Turks  gathered  about,  and  infulted 
me  to  fuch  a degree,  that  I was  obliged  to  give  over  my  bufinefs  till  the  janizary 
returned. 


Chap.  V.  — Of  Te  mines,  Cnoffus,  and  Candia. 

WE  left  Gortynia  in  the  evening,  and  travelled  fome  miles  to  the  farm  houfe  of  a 
convent,  and  on  the  twenty-fecond  we  went  twelve  miles  to  the  large  convent  of  faint 
George  Panofity,  fituated  in  a very  retired  place;  it  is  irregularly  buut,  but  in  the  middle 
of  it  there  is  a beautiful  fmall  church  with  a fine  from  of  Italian  architedure ; they  pre- 
tend to  have  a hand  of  Saint  George  here. 
vol.  x.  4 1 Twelve 
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Twelve  miles  to  the  foufh-caft  of  Candia  we  came  to  a village  on  a hill  called  Teminos, 
which  gives  name  to  a cartel  late,  it  is  about  eight  miles  from  Gortynia : when  we  went 
firft  to  the  prieft’s  houfc  in  this  place,  they  faid  he  was  not  at  home,  which  is  a method 
they  take  to  avoid  bang  troubled  with  fofdiers,  and  die  people  of  the  palha ; but  when 
they  knew  who  we  were,  he  foon  appeared,  and  we  found  them  to  be  the  belt  fort  of 
people  we  had  met  with  in  all  the  illand.  To  the  call  of  the  village  the  hill  rifes  up  in 
a rocky  point,  which  is  of  white  marble ; this  height  has  been  fortified  on  the  weft  fide 
with  no  lefs  than  three  walls  one  over  another  ; on  each  fide  of  it  there  is  a defcent  to 
a plain  fpot,  where  there  has  been  a town,  which  was  probably  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
there  are  three  or  four  churches  ftill  remaining  ; this  part  was  walled  round  likewife, 
but  all  the  walls  both  of  this  and  the  caftle  are  built  of  rough  marble,  and  with  little 
art,  excepting  fome  part  of  an  old  town  wall,  which  is  without  the  other  wall  to  the 
north  of  the  fuppofed  city ; tliis  appeared  to  be  very  firmly  built,  and  to  have  in  it  a 
mixture  of  antient  brick,  as  alfo  a l'mail  building  near  a church  about  half  way  up  the 
weft  fide  of  the  hill,  both  which  I look  on  as  marks  that  it  was  an  antient  town ; 
the  people  (ay  that  Minos  lived  on  this  hill ; I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  Panona  of 
Ptolemy,  which  he  places  twenty  miles  north  of  Gortynia,  though  the  longitudes  of 
both  ought  to  he  corrected  ; Homan  does  indeed  put  Pencil  as  a village  a league  or 
two  north  of  Temini.  From  this  place  we  went  on  tg  Candia,  and  from  that  city  to 
Cnoffus,  a league  to  the  eaft-fouth-eaft.  A caftellate  in  this  province  of  Candia  is  called 
Cnoffou  from  this  place  : the  fpot  where  the  final!  remains  of  old  Cnoffus  are,  is  now 
called  Candake,  doubtlefs  from  the  trenches  which  the  Turks  made  there  round  their 
camp,  that  being  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  modern  Greek ; it  is  a level  fpot  of 
ground  of  a ftitall  extent,  encompaffed  with  low  hills  ; to  the  fouth  of  it  there  is  an 
eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a village  called  Enadich:  the  Turks  bombarded 
Candia  from  this  fpot,  being  encamped  on  the  fite  of  the  antient  Cnoffus ; it  is  probable 
this  hill  was  part  of  the  antient  city,  and  that  the  fortrefs  was  built  on  it,  for  the  plain 
is  not  four  miles  in  circumference.  Strabo  deferibes  this  place  as  five  ftadia  dillant 
from  the  fca  ; between  which  and  the  city  there  is  a rifing  ground,  and  two  little  hills 
on  it,  appearing  at  a diftancc  like  barrows  ; on  the  eaft  fide  there  is  the  bed  of  a winter 
torrent,  which  may  be  the  river  Ceratus  that  ran  by  the  city,  from  which,  in  very 
antient  times,  it  had  its  name : this  city  was  twenty-five  miles  from  Gortynia,  and  is 
famous  for  having  been  the  refidence  of  king  Minos,  where  he  had  his  palace : the 
labyrinth  alfo  was  here,  concerning  which  there  are  fo  many  fables  ; but  even  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  there  were  no  remains  of  it : this  city  was  a Roman  colony ; Heraclea  was 
its  port ; but  in  the  time  of  Minos,  Amnifo  was  ufed  as  its  harbour,  where  there  was  a 
temple  to  Lucina,  which  poflibly  might  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cartero  nearer 
Candia,  where  Homan  has  a place  called  Animos.  I take  the  torrent  eaft  of  Cnoffus 
to  be  that  which  is  called  Curnos  by  this  geographer.  Cnoffus  was  alfo  famous  for  its 
bows  and  arrows,  and  for  a dexterous  ufe  of  that  fort  of  arms.  There  are  fome  little 
remains  of  the  walls,  efpecialiy  to  the  north,  which  (hew  its  extent  that  way ; and 
there  are  four  or  five  heaps  of  ruins  about  the  little  plain,  but  there  is  only  one  which 
can  give  an  idea  of  what  it  was,  and  it  would  even  be  difficult  to  determine  for  what 
ufe  this  was  intended  ; it  is  an  oblong  fquare  fabric  of  rough  done,  but  feems  to  have 
been  cafed  either  with  hewn  (tone  or  brick ; to  the  north  there  are  fifteen  arches,  which 
are  fix  feet  wide ; there  are  the  fame  number  of  arches  on  the  fouth  fide,  which  are 
about  eighteen  feet  deep,  like  the  arches  on  which  the  feats  of  theatres  are  built ; the 
ff  «ce  within  the  building  is  about  forty-five  feet  wide.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  to 
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the  wed  of  the  town  there  is  a building  near  the  road,  which  is  ten  feet  fqttare  within ; 
the  walls  are  fix  feet  thick,  and  cafed  with  brick  infide  and  out ; it  fcems  to  have-bccn 
fome  antient  fepulchre ; the  people  fay  it  is  the  tomb  of  Caiaphas ; and  the  mod  moddt 
account  they  give  of  it  is,  that  he  landed  at  this  place,  where  he  died  and  was  buried, 
that  his  body  being  found  above  ground,  they  buried  it  again,  which  happened  fcven 
times,  and  at  laft  they  built  this  llrong  fabric  over  it,  wliich,  they  fay,  prevented  its 
rifing  again,  to  which  they  add  many  other  circumftances  equally  ridiculous.  1 intention 
this  only  to  (hew  that  the  people  of  Crete  have  now  as  great  a genius  for  inventing  and 
fpreading  fables,  as  they  had  in  the  times  of  Paganifm.  It  is  faid  that  fcveral  thoufand 
Venetians  Tallying  out  to  attack  the  Turks  on  the  hill  of  F.nadieh,  were  repulfcd  with  a 
great  (laughter  n the  \ all',  y to  the  weft  of  if,  a panic  having  feized  them  on  the  accidental 
blowing  up  of  fome  gunpowder. 

About  four  leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Cnoffus  is  mount  Joukta,  which  is  the  name 
of  Jupiter  in  die  modem  Greek  ; they  call  lum  the  god  of  the  Greeks,  and  fay,  that 
the  antients  called  him  I)ia.  They  relate  that  there  was  a temple  dedicated  to  him  on 
this  hill,  which  was  much  reforted  to  by  the  heathens,  and  it  has  been  faid  that  Jupiter’s 
tomb  was  there ; they  have  now  no  tradition  that  his  fepulchre  was  at  Cnoffus,  as  was 
aflirmed  in  the  lad  century ; but,  they  fay,  that  he  was  buried  in  a grot  on  Mount  Ida, 
and  that  there  comes  out  of  it  fucll  a wind  that  no  one  can  enter  it ; but  among  people 
of  fuch  genius  for  invention,  there  have  not  of  late  years  been  wanting  thofe  who  would 
fix  all  particulars  of  antient  hiflory  to  certain  places. 

Many  have  thought  that  Ileraclea,  which  was  the  port  of  Cnoffus,  was  fituated 
where  the  town  of  Candia  now  (lands,  and  I faw  many  fepulchral  grots  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  a mountain  torrent,  which  is  to  the  eaft  of  Candia,  called  in  Homan’s  map 
Cazaban.  The  fituations  given  by  Ptolemy  in  this  part  rather  caufe  confufion  than 
help  to  the  difeovery  of  places;  others  have  thought  Candia  to  be  Cytanun  of  Ptolemy, 
though  doubtlefs  the  former  is  more  probable. 

The  town  of  Candia  is  fituated  in  a plain  country  on  the  call  fide  of  a large  bay, 
having  to  the  weft  of  it  a broad  chain  of  hills,  which  are  called  Strongyle,  and  make  a 
point  out  into  the  fea,  which  is  the  Capo  Saffofo  of  Homan,  and  muft  be  the  pro- 
montory antiently  called  Dion.  Thefe  mountains,  together  with  the  eaftern  parts  of 
mount  Ida,  and  the  higher  hills  towards  the  plain  of  Meffares,  in  which  Gortynia 
Hands,  make  a fort  of  a femicirde,  which  opens  to  the  north ; this  country  confifls 
moftly  of  fmall  fruitful  hills,  which  produce  great  quantities  of  excellent  wines,  but 
it  is  a level  country  on  the  bay.  Oppofite  to  Candia  is  the  uninhabited  ifle  of  Dia, 
which  is  faid  to  have  its  name  from  Jupiter  ; it  is  called  Standia  by  Europeans ; there 
are  three  good  ports  to  the  fouth  of  it,  where  the  (hips  of  the  Maltefe,  as  well  as  others, 
ufually  anchored  during  the  ftege  of  Candia.  The  city  of  Candia,  before  it  was  for- 
tified by  the  Venetians,  was  but  a fmall  town,  encompaCing  its  port,  and  extended, 
as  it  is  laid,  by  Tramata  gate  from  the  north,  to  Sabionera  gate  on  the  eaft.  The 
prefent  city,  which  is  of  a femicircle  figure,  and  very  ftrongly  fortified,  Tnay  be  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  though  they  affirm  that  it  is  twice  as  much.  The  city  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  One  thoufand  lix  hundred  ftxty-nine,  after  a fiege  and  blockade 
of  twenty-three  years ; the  Venetians  having  loft  thirty  thoufand  men  in  the  fiege, 
and  the  Turks  feventy  thoufand.  In  the  year  One  thoufand  fix  hundred  fixty-feven, 
twenty  thoufand  Turks  and  three  thoufand  Venetians  were  killed  ; five  hundred  mine* 
were  blown  up ; there  were  eighteen  combats  in  the  under  ground  worka  ; the 
befieged  made  feventeen  (allies ; and  the  city  was  affaulted  two  and  thirty’  times ; fo 
that  it  ts  defervedly  reckoned  one  of  the  moll  famous  fiegcs  recorded  in  hiflory.  There 
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arc  in  Candia  fix  thoufand  men  belonging  to  the  fix  bodies  of  the  Turkifh  foldiery,  bat 
thofe  include  all  the  Turks  who  are  fit  to  bear  arms ; for  they  all  belong  to  fome 
military  body;  they  have  about  fourteen  molques,  fix  or  feven  of  which  were 
churches.  There  are  fome  families  of  Armenians,  who  have  a church  ; the  Greeks 
likewife  have  a church  belonging  to  the  convent  of  mount  Sinai,  and  another  at  the 
houfe  of  the  metropolitan.  The  capuchins  have  a finall  convent  and  chapel  for  the 
conful  and  French  merchants,  and  the  Jews  a lynagogue.  The  city  is  well  built, 
though  fome  parts  of  it  near  the  ramparts  lie  watte ; the  ftreets  are  broad  and  hand* 
fome,  and  the  thops  built  after  the  Venetian  manner.  A wall  is  fianding  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  governors,  and  in  the  piazza  there  is  a fine  fountain  of  the  work  of  Vin- 
cenzo ; the  lower  bafin  is  adorned  with  excellent  bals  reliefs  ; the  upper  bafin  is  fup- 
ported  by  four  lions,  and  had  in  the  middle  a fine  ftatue  by  the  fame  hand,  which 
the  Turks  deltroyed.  The  entrance  of  the  port  is  narrow  and  difficult,  having  only 
nine  feet  water,  and  there  is  but  fifteen  within,  but  there  is  a good  road  without  the 
bafin ; there  are  feveral  fine  arfenals  about  it  which  are  arched  over,  in  order  to  build 
or  lay  up  Ihips  or  galeotes,  though  many  of  them  have  been  dellroyed ; the  port  is 
made  by  two  points  of  rocks  that  run  out  into  the  fea  on  the  ealf,  weft,  and  part  of  the 
north  fide,  on  which  walls  have  been  built,  and  the  port  is  defended  by  a ftrong 
caftle.  I had  defigned  to  have  gone  further  to  the  eaft,  at  lead  as  for  as  Cerronefo, 
but  they  advifed  me  againft  it,  as  the  people  in  thofe  parts  are  very  fufpicious  of  all 
Europeans,  on  account  of  their  being  fo  frequently  difturbed  by  the  Corfairs. 

Chap.  VI.  — Of  mount  Ida,  and  Retimo. 

WF.  fet  out  from  Candia  on  the  twenty-fourth  *,  and  travelling  to  the  weft,  went 
over  the  mount  Strongyle,  and  laid  in  a kane  at  a village  called  Damartal.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  we  came  into  a plcafant  country  full  of  (mail  hills  covered  with  oak,  olives, 

• Continuing  along  the  coaft  from  Candia,  to  the  weft  of  the  city  there  it  a rirer  called  Jefir  ; Ptolemy 
puts  Panormus  after  Herat iium,  but  I have  rcafon  to  believe  that  it  was  weft  of  Dion  promontory,  fo 
making  that  amendment,  and  correcting  the  longitudes  without  altering  the  order  of  the  places,  the  firft 
place  is  Cytxum,  the  latitude  of  which  and  of  Ileraclea  ought  to  he  rather  35  ; 10.  as  being  more  fouth 
than  the  cape;  this  town  might  be  in  a little  bay  to  the  weft  of  the  great  bay  of  Candia,  where  Homan 
places  Paliocaftro.  What  he  calls  cape  SaiTofo,  and  De  Lille,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  the  cape  of  the 
Crofs,  is  the  old  Dion  promontory.  Here  the  road  is  over  high  mountains  called  Strongyle.  On  the  eaft 
fide  is  the  high  mountain  of  the  Crofs,  where  there  was  a church  of  that  name ; and  to  the  weft  the  moun- 
tains arc  called  Val  Monaftcre,  from  a finall  convent.  As  Ptolemy  is  very  faulty  in  the  north  part  of 
Candia,  till  he  comes  to  Rhityrnna,  I have  on  the  obfervations  I could  make  combed  him  thus ; Heradiura 
54:30.  33:  10.  Cyt-Tum  54:  to.  35:  10.  Dion  Promont.  54:  10.  35:  15.  Panorama  53 ; 45. 
35:  10.  Pantomatrium  53 : 35.  35:  6.  Rhilymnna  53 : 30,35.  The  fira  place  which  I put  weft  of 
the  cape  is  Panormus,  bccaufe  near  the  caftle  of  MUopotamo  f which  gives  name  to  a caftellate  here)  Homan 
places  Panormo,  and  calls  a mountain  by  that  name.  This  place  I take  to  have  been  on  a fmall  bay, 
which  is  called  Aftomia.  To  the  fouth  of  this  place  about  eight  miles,  there  is  a large  plcafant  village 
called  Magarites,  which  feems  to  have  given  title  to  the  hiftioprick  called  Margaricenfis ; fouth  of  this 
village  about  a- mile,  and  call  of  the  deep  valley  that  ei tends  towards  the  fca,  1 (aw  an  old  tower  at  a dis- 
tance, and  enquiring  about  it,  they  told  me,  it  was  a work  of  the  anlient  Greeks,  and  they  call  it  now 
Tcleutcrna,  fo  that  without  doubt  the  antient  E leu  there  or  Elcutcma  was  fituated  here,  aad  Subrita  mull 
have  been  fomewhcrc  under  the  mountains  towards  Retimo.  To  return  to  the  fea  ; four  miles  further  to 
the  weft  was  Pantomatrium  ; this  feems  to  be  a place  about  a mile  north  of  the  convent  of  Arfani,  on  the 
river  Stavromcnc,  which  runs  ncarfthc  convent  of  Arcadi ; the  place  is  now  called  Airio  and  they 

Kavd  a tradition  that  there  was  a city  here,  and  that  it  was  a bilhoprick ; they  fay  the  old  name  was 
Agra,  and  that  the  biftiop's  title  was  *1>  ’Avi*,  and  probably  it  is  the  bilhoprick  called  Aricnfie,  or  another 
called  Agienfis,  both  of  them  mentioned  after  the  fee  of  Mil-  >potamo.  A little  raft  of  it  is  a village  called 
Epifcopc,  where  they  fuppoft*  the  cathedral  church  was.  At  Ariou  are  fome  heaps  of  ftones  about  the 
fields,  enough  to  ft»cw  that  there  have  teen  fome  buil  'ings  there  ; and  on  the  weft  there  is  a fmall  church, 
built  to  the  cliff  of  a rock,  and  is  called  Panaica  Chryfopay  [the  Madonsa  of  the  Golden  Spring]. 
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and  the  plane-tree,  having  vines  twining  round  them.  We  travelled  twelve  miles  to 
a kane  and  fountain  called  Papatebrify,  and  going  two  miles  further  we  faw  the  high 
hill  of  Val  Mona  (lore  to  the  right,  and  at  the  end  of  fix  miles  came  to  the  village  of 
Perameh,  on  a river  of  the  fame  name;  oppofite  to  this  place  there  is  a port  called 
Aflomia,  where  the  Maltefe  came  afliore  this  year,  and  carried  away  above  twenty 
Turks  from  a village  called  Delabolou,  which  is  near  a league  from  the  fca  ; it  is  faid 
that  this  defeent  was  occafioned  by  a fervant  of  the  aga  of  the  village,  who  having 
been  ill  ufed  by  his  mailer,  went  to  the  Maltefe  at  Gozo,  Ihewed  them  the  way,  and, 
it  is  faid,  had  the  revenge  to  aflirt.  in  binding  his  mailer.  We  went  three  miles  out 
of  the  high  road  in  a pleafant  valley  on  the  fouth  to  a village  called  Magarites,  which 
was  given  to  the  Cuperlis,  with  many  other  villages  about  Candia,  when  their  anceltor 
took  that  city ; we  were  here  directed  to  an  untenanted  houfe,  where  two  priells  of 
the  convent  of  Arcadi  came  to  us,  and  afterwards  the  Howard  of  the  palha  Cuperli, 
who  brought  me  a prefent  of  a nofegay  and  a water  melon ; and  when  I went  away  he 
met  me  at  his  door,  and  ferved  us  with  wine,  melon  and  wallnuts,  and  fired  a gun 
at  our  departure,  which  were  all  marks  of  his  civility,  for  which  I made  him  a proper 
acknowledgment.  They  have  here  a manufacture  of  a fine  red  earthen  ware,  fomething 
like  that  of  the  antients.  About  a mile  further  we  palled  by  a church  of  faint 
Antonio  in  a grotto.  Travelling  Hill  in  a pleafant  narrow  vale,  I faw  a tower  at  a dis- 
tance called  Teleuterna,  which  1 conjeClured  to  be  fome  remains  of  the  old  Eleuterna  ; 
four  miles  further  we  parted  by  the  ruined  convent  of  faint  Antony,  belonging  to  the 
monaltery  of  Arcadi : foon  after  we  came  to  a fmall  plain  between  the  hills  about  four 
miles  in  circumference,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  large  convent  of  Arcadi,  which  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Venetian  government.  It  is  a handfome  building,  round 
a large  court ; they  have  a good  refectory,  and  a very  fine  church  in  the  middle  of 
the  court,  with  a beautiful  front  of  Venetian  architecture;  the  convent  has  a large 
income,  above  a hundred  caloyers,  and  about  tw-enty  priells ; I was  received  here  very 
civilly  by  the  abbot,  and  conducted  to  the  apartments  allotted  for  ftrangers  ; and  the 
abbot  always  came  and  took  his  repalls  with  me.  On  the  twenty-fixth  I fet  out  in  the 
afternoon  with  three  caloyers  to  go  to  mount  Ida,  which  is  about  fix  miles  to  the 
call  of  the  convent ; the  road  is  very  bad  between  the  hilts,  which  are  covered  with 
ever-green  oak ; we  came  to  a farm-noufe  belonging  to  the  convent,  where  they  killed 
a Iheep  for  us  ; we  went  on  further  to  a grotto,  where  we  made  a great  fire  and  lay  all 
night.  On  the  twenty-feventh  we  went  near  three  hours  to  the  foot  of  the  high- 
mountain. 

Mount  Ida  is  now  called  by  the  natives  Upfilorites  ; it  is  probable  that  Jupiter  parted 
great  part  of  his  youth  amongft  thefe  mountains  in  the  manly  exercifes  of  hunling 
and  drawing  the  bow,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  been  educated  here.  This  mountain  extends 
to  the  north  well  almolt  to  Rctimo,  being  bounded  to  the  fouth-weft  by  that  valley 
which  is  to  the  north-eall  of  mount  Kedrole,  on  the  fide  of  which  1 faw  at  a dillance  the 
convent  of  Afomatos,  and  to  the  north-eall  by  thole  narrow  valleys  which  divide  it 
from  mount  Strongylc,  and  fo  extended  to  the  fouth-eall,  to  the  plain  in  which  Gor- 
tynia  flood ; but  what  is  properly  mount  Ida,  is  one  very  high  mountain  in  the  middle, 
or  rather  towards  the  fouth-fide  of  them;  it  is  of  a grey  marble,  and  the  furface 
being  of  loofe  Hones,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  afeend ; there  is  no  verdure  on  it, 
except  a few  fmall  Ihrubs  or  herbs ; I was  two  hours  and  three  quarters  afeending 
to  the  highell  fummit,  for  it  has  another  to  the  weH  fomewhat  lower.  I conjeClured 
that  this  mountain  is  not  fo  high  as  mount  Libanon,  or  the  Alps.  In  fome  hollows, 
efpecially  in  two  wliich  I faw,  there  is  fiiow  aU  the  year  round,  which  is  carried  in 
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fummcr  to  Retimo  for  the  ufe  of  the  pafha.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  there  is  a low 
church  built  only  of  loofe  ftones,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  crofs.  It  commands  a glorious 
view  of  almoft  the  whole  jfland ; and  in  a clear  day,  it  is  faid  they  can  fee  many  of 
the  ifles  of  the  Archipelago  ; 1 faw  from  it  the  fmali  iflands  that  are  north  of  Scttia. 
A little  way  up  the  north-fide  of  the  hill  I went  into  a fmali  rough  grotto,  which  is 
the  only  one  that  I could  hear  of  about  this  place.  As  barren  a fpot  as  this  mountain  is, 
I faw  a flock  of  fheep  on  the  higheft  fummit  of  it,  and  I took  particular  notice  of 
the  Ihepherds  laying  the  fnow  on  ftones  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  receiving  the  water 
in  their  bottles  as  it  melted,  and  they  drink  it  without  finding  any  ill  effects  from  it. 
1 returned  to  the  convent ; and  on  the  twenty-eighth  travelling  northward,  palled 
through  the  villages  of  Amnato,  and  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slavromene,  on 
both  tides  of  which  there  are  ruins,  and  the  place  is  called  Airio.  We  went  a mile 
fouthwards  to  the  rich  convent  of  Arfani,  which  is  fubject  only  to  the  patriarch  of 
Conftantinople  ; it  is  pleafantly  fituated,  and  the  eftate  that  belongs  to  it  produc  s fome 
of  the  bell  wines  and  oil  in  all  Candia.  The  abbot  prefled  me  to  dine  with  them,  and 
made  a very  grand  entertainment;  and  on  drinking  certain  healths,  they  chanted  fome 
Greek  verfes ; this  convent  lying  in  the  road  is  at  a great  expence  in  entertaming 
ftrangers;  and  the  Turks  ire  not  content  with  that,  but  take  away  with  them  what- 
ever they  want  on  the  road.  We  went  eight  miles  to  Retimo,  parting  over  the  river 
Platania,  and  through  a beautiful  village  called  Chamaleore.  At  Retimo  I was  received 
in  the  houfc  of  the  Englilh  vice  conful. 

Retimo  is  fituated  on  the  bay  antiently  called  Amphimale ; it  is  on  a peninfula 
that  runs  northward  into  the  fea,  at  the  north  end  of  which  there  is  a high  rock, 
ftrongly  fortified  ; to  the  fouth  of  it  there  is  a level  fpot  of  ground,  on  which  the  town 
is  built,  defended  by  a wall  built  acrofs  the  neck  of  the  peninfula,  which  on  the  weft 
fide  extends  to  the  hill  on  which  the  caftle  is  built ; though  the  city  is  almoft  encom- 
paffed  by  the  fea,  yet  they  find  plenty  of  good  frelh  water  wherever  they  dig,  and  a fine 
ftream  is  brought  to  the  town  from  a fpring  that  is  near,  which  runs  like  a river  from 
a handfome  conduit  made  by  the  Venetians ; and  though  it  is  a rocky  foil,  and  there  is 
no  morafs  near  it,  yet,  I know  not  for  what  reafon,  it  is  accounted  an  unhealthy  air ; 
the  fituation  is  delightful  ; and  on  the  eaft  fide,  facing  the  fea,  there  are  fome  very 
fine  houfes  of  the  Venetian  architeQure,  with  gardens  behind  them  extending  to  the 
fea  fide  There  is  a Doric  door  to  one  of  the  houfes,  which  may  vie  with  any  piece 
.of  modem  architecture ; there  is  alio  a fine  tower,  where  there  feemed  to  have  been  an 
entrance  to  the  port,  on  which  there  was  a clock  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians ; the 
port  is  a fmali  bafon  to  the  eaft,  into  which  large  boats  only  can  ertter ; but  the  (hips 
anchor  abroad  in  a good  road.  There  are  here  fome  I'rench  Lctors  for  the  merchants 
of  Canea  and  Candia,  in  order  to  export  oil ; but  there  are  no  priefts  of  the  Latin 
shurch  in  the  city.  They  compute  tiiat  there  are  about  ten  thoufand  fouls  in  the 
town,  three  thoufiind  of  which  are  Turks  who  bear  arms ; there  are  about  five 
hundred  Greek  families,  who  have  a church  and  a bifliop  refilling  here ; there  are 
fix  or  feven  families  of  Jews,  but  they  have  no  public  fynagogue.  They  have  an  old 
proverb  which  mentions  the  people  of  Retimo  as  given  to  letters,  but  probably  it 
may  have  no  other  foundation  than  that  this  town  has  produced  a great  number  of 
priefts  and  monks.  The  grand  vizier  Ibrahim  Pallia,  who  enjoyed  that  office  at  the 
begining  of  the  prefent  grand  fignior’s  reign,  was  in  exile  in  this  place ; I was  told  that 
he  was  firft  of  all  caia,  or  minifter  to  the  black  eunuch,  who  advanced  him  to  this  office, 
and  when  he  was  in  it,  he  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  exorbitant  power  of  that  favourite, 
that  he  ha^  laid  a fcheme  to  fend  him  off  in  a galley,  which  be  had  prepared  for  that 
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Purpofe ; but  his  defign  being  difeovered,  he  was  himfelf  Cent  away  in  that  very  galley 
to  be  a pallia  in  Negropont ; it  ice  ms  the  vizier  had  obtained  a promife  from  the  grand 
fignior  not  to  touch  his  title  or  eftate,  fo  he  was  ordered  to  the  honourable  pafhalic 
ot  Romclia,  on  purpofe  to  put  him  to  great  expences,  and  about  fix  years  ago  was  fent 
to  this  place,  where  he  lives  in  a very  honourable  retirement ; the  palha  fomedmes 
goes  to  his  levy,  but  the  ftation  of  the  vizier  exempts  him  from  returning  the  com- 
pliments even  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 

When  1 was  at  Retimo  1 heard  of  a German  (lave,  a native  of  Silelia,  who  was 
taken  in  the  wars  with  the  emperor,  and  I agreed  for  him  with  the  Turk  his  mailer  for 
two  hundred  dollars ; every  thing  being  concluded,  the  property  of  him  was  trans- 
ferred to  me  by  killing  the  feet  of  his  old  proprietor,  and  then  of  his  new  mailer.  I 
propofed  to  give  him  his  choice  either  to  remain  witu  me  as  a.fervant,  or  to  be  given 
up  to  the  priells  at  Conltantinople  who  redeem  captives,  on  their  returning*me  the 
money.  1 he  love  of  his  native  country  made  him  choofe  the  latter,  and  1 delivered 
him  up  into  their  hands  about  a year  afterwards. 

Chap.  VII.  — Of  the  places  between  Retimo  and  Canets. 

WE  left  Retimo  on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  continuing  on  wellward  along  the  moun- 
tains in  a very  Itony  road,  we  came  to  the  river  Petrea,  over  which  there  is  a very  ex- 
traordinary bridge  lately  built,  confiding  of  one  arch,  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  fifty 
feet  wide,  and,  as  1 conjectured,  was  fixty  or  feventy  feet  high.  A little  beyond  this 
we  left  the  province  and  caftcllate  of  Retimo,  and  came  into  the  province  of  Canea, 
and  the  cadellate  of  Apokorano,  which  has  to  the  fouth  the  independent  caflellate  of 
Sfachia  before  mentioned.  Soon  after  the  entrance  into  this  province  we  came  to 
another  village  called  Armiro,  where  there  is  a garrifoned  caflle,  and  a kane.  A 
little  to  the  eaft  of  it,  a very  plentiful  fait  fpring  flows  out  from  the  bank  in  a large 
ftream  ; we  lay  in  a kane  in  this  place.  About  a league  to  the  fouth  eaft,  under 
the  hills  which  are  called  Corunna,  there  is  a fmall  lake  and  village  of  the  fame 
name.  O.i  the  tl  rti.'th  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  palling  over  thofe 
hills  which  make  cape  Trapani,  the  old  promontory  Drepanum,  we  came  to  the 
prefent  narrow  vale  of  Apokorano,  through  which  there  runs  a ftream  that  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a hill  called  Scordiani,  and  empty  themfelves  into  the  fea  near  a 
village  called  Calives : to  the  weft  is  the  end  of  thofe  hills  called  Melecfa,  which  make 
the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Suda ; they  are  a continuation  of  the  mountains  of 
Omalo,  or  Sfachia  ; and  towards  the  north-eaft  of  them,  where  they  are  higheft,  there 
are  ruins  of  fome  antient  city,  which,  l fuppofe,  to  be  Minoa,  and  according  to  Pto- 
lemy it  was  the  neareft  place  to  the  promontory  of  Drepanum  on  the  well  fide  ; thefe 
ruins  are  called  Paliocaftro.  At  the  north  end,  which  is  the  higheft,  there  feems  to 
have  been  a caftle,  and  fome  walls  of  rullicated  Hone  remain,  which  are  nine  feet 
thick.  As  the  lituation  is  high,  and  they  have  no  water,  the  whole  town  had  cillerns 
under  it,  of  which  1 (aw  a great  number  ; the  circumference  of  the  place  on  the  top 
ot  the  hill  might  be  about  two  miles.  The  chief  ruins  are  about  the  middle  of  it, 
where  there  is  a houfe,  a church,  and  lands  belonging  to  the  convent  of  St.  John  of 
Patmos ; under  an  area,  which  is  near  this  houfe,  there  is  an  arched  ciftem,  which 
feems  to  have  been  lined  with  brick  ; to  the  north  of  thefe  are  remains  of  a church  ; 
and  to  the  weft  of  the  houfe  there  are  large  cifteras  cafed  with  fine  brick  j to  the  north 
of  this  there  is  a large  arched  building  ; and  to  the  eaft  of  the  houfe  a finaller  about 
twenty-five  feet  fquare,  with  fome  niches,  which  feem  to  have  been  defigned  for 
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flatues ; it  appears  as  a rough  building,  though  probably  it  has  been  cafed.  Towards 
the  foot  of  the  callle  are  feme  pieces  of  fluted  pillars  two  feet  fix  inches  in  diameter, 
which  might  be  the  remains  of  an  antient  temple. 

From  Faiiocaftro  1 proceeded  on  weftward  on  the  fide  of  the  hills,  over  the  fouth- 
eaft  lidc  of  the  bay  of  Suda ; this  hay  is  near  a league  broad,  and  well  fheltered  by  the 
land,  which  runs  out  in  a point  from  the  fouth  weft  to  the  north  eaft ; it  is  a very 
good  harbour,  where  all  the  large  fliips  lay  which  cannot  enter  the  port  of  Canca. 
Towards  the  opening  of  this  bay,  on  the  weft  fide  near  to  cape  Melecca,  there  is  an 
Hland  called  Suda,  which  is  near  a mile  in  circumference,  having  a fmali  rock  at  each 
end  of  it ; this  place  was  ftrongly  fortified  by  the  Venetians,  and  not  taken  by  the 
Turks  till  after  they  had  conquered  the  Morea ; about  which  time  Spinalonga  was 
likewife  taken,  which  is  a fortified  place  near  Mirabello  towards  the  eaft  part  of  the 
iOand.  *i'he  people  of  Suda  by  their  capitulations  were  permitted  to  go  away,  and 
many  went  on  board  the  Venetian  (hips ; but  fome  choofing  to  flay  and  fettle  on  the 
ifland,  being  cither  Greeks,  or  allied  with  them,  on  fome  difgufl  the  pafha  got  an  order 
from  Conftantinople  that  all  who  were  taken  there  fhould  be  fold,  which  accordingly 
was  executed,  and  thofe  who  had  not  money  or  friends  to  pay  their  ranfom,  were  made 
flaves ; many  of  them  who  were  redeemed,  at  this  time  live  on  the  ifland  under  French 
protection  : there  are  only  about  a thoufand  Turks  in  the  ifland  who  bear  arms.  The 
eaft  part  of  this  bay  is  made  by  cape  Depranum,  now  called  Trapani,  and  the  weft 
by  cape  Melecca,  the  old  promontory  of  Ciamum,  which  is  about  a league  broad  ; 
the  country  is  called  Acrotery,  and  the  high  mountains  that  crofs  it  towards  the  north 
end,  from  the  fouth  eaft  to  the  north  weft,  are  called  Sclouca.  Afcending  up  the 
high  land  of  this  cape,  I pafled  by  two  ruined  convents  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Klias, 
ami  on  the  height  came  to  the  Greek  nunnery  of  St.John  Baptift  ; it  is  built  like  an 
hofpital,  round  an  oblong  fquare  court,  confiding  only  of  one  ftory,  and  a church  in 
the  middle  of  the  area : there  are  about  forty  profefled  nuns  in  it,  and  fixty  that 
have  not  taken  the  vow ; they  are  governed  by  an  abbefs,  and  are  dependant  on 
the  convent  of  St.  John  the  hermit,  the  priefts  of  which  officiate  in  this  church ; but  this 
nunnery  is  like  the  Lutheran  nunneries  in  Germany,  or  rather  like  the  large  nunnery, 
which  I afterwards  faw  in  Scio,  where  they  have  their  feparate  houfes,  and  live  on 
what  they  have,  or  can  earn  by  their  labour.  This  nunnery  is  open  for  all  perfons 
to  go  in,  and  confifts  moftly  of  widows  and  old  women,  who  have  no  allowance,  but 
live  by  their  labour  and  charity,  or  by  what  their  relations  fend  them. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  cape,  oppofite  to  the  fort  of  Suda,  there  is  a village  called  Stemes, 
from  the  great  number  of  ciflems  there  ; this  being  the  only  way  by  which  they  are 
fupplied  with  water.  This  village  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  eight  or  ten  chapels 
in  it : thefe  and  the  great  numbers  which  one  fees  all  over  the  ifland,  feem  to  have  be- 
longed to  houfes ; it  being  probably  the  devotion  of  the  middle  ages,  when  this  ifland 
was  recovered  into  the  hands  of  the  Chriflians,  to  build  chapels  near  their  houfes. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountains  called  Sclouca  is  the  beautiful  unfinilhed  con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Trinity,  built  round  a large  court,  with  a grand  entrance,  and  a 
magnificent  church  in  the  middle.  Going  up  the  hills  of  Sclouca,  we  came  to  the 
convent  of  St.  John  the  hermit ; it  is  built  like  a callle,  with  a fquare  turret  at  each 
corner ; they  had  begun  a very  ornamental  front  to  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the 
court,  adorned  with  fculpture,  but  in  a very  bad  tafte.  The  bifhop  of  Canea  is  abbot 
of  this  convent : going  from  it  to  the  north-eaft  about  half  a mile  there  is  a large 
round  grot,  in  which  there  are  fome  high  pillars  made  by  the  diflillation  of  the  water, 
and  a figure  which  refembles  a fitting  bear,  from  which  it  is  called  the  Cave  of  the 
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Bear ; at  the  entrance  of  it  there  is  a chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; from  this  grot  one 
goes  down  the  hills  towards  the  deep  bed  of  a winter  torrent,  there  being  high  moun- 
tains almoft  perpendicular  on  each  fide.  There  is  a defeent  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
hill  by  one  hundred  and  forty  Heps  to  a place  called  Catholico,  which  was  probably 
a chief  convent  over  feveral  others;  for  they  generally  give  that  name  to  the  head,  or 
mother  convents  and  churches.  A bridge  fifty  feet  high  is  built  over  the  channel  of 
this  torrent ; on  the  other  fide  there  are  two  hermitages  one  over  the  other ; aud  on 
the  fouth  fide  is  the  church  called  Catholico  in  a grot,  with  a handfome  front  built  to  it, 
and  near  it  there  are  two  or  three  houfes  left  unfinifhed,  by  reafon  of  the  Turkilh 
invafion ; it  is  a very  proper  place  for  retirement  ahd  folitude,  there  being  no  other 
profpecl  from  it,  but  that  of  the  fea  and  the  rocks  ; there  is  likewife  at  this  place  a 
curious  grotto,  which  extends  for  near  a quarter  of  a mile  ; there  are  many  petrifica- 
tions  in  it,  made  by  the  dropping  of  the  water,  and  at  the  end  of  it  there  is  a table  cut 
out  in  the  rock,  which  has  received  a coat  from  the  dropping  of  the  water  like  rock 
work,  and  has  a very  beautiful  effedt ; this  grotto  exceeds  all  that  I ever  faw  in  the 
beauty  and  flendemefs  of  the  pillars,  one  of  which  is  near  twenty  feet  high,  and  they 
are  tranfparent ; as  I had  feen  Hones  of  this  kind  hewn  out  of  a grot  at  mount  Liba- 
tion, which  were  ufed  as  white  marble,  and  appeared  to  be  alabailer ; this  made  me 
imagine  that  when  thefe  forts  of  petrifications  are  hard  enough  to  receive  a polilh,  they 
then  become  the  oriental  tranfparent  alabailer,  which  is  fo  much  valued  ; and  there  are 
two  curious  columns  of  it  at  the  high  altar  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice.  After  I left  the 
place  I was  told  that  there  is  another  grotto  lower,  which  extends  much  further 
than  this. 

We  went  two  miles  to  the  weft  among  the  mountains,  and  few  a ruined  village 
called  St.  George,  and  a church  in  a grotto,  under  which  there  is  another  grotto,  where 
1 was  informed  there  were  petrified  bones  of  a larger  fize  than  ordinary,  and  I adtually 
found  fome  bones  in  the  fofter  part  of  the  rock,  but  not  petrified ; however,  the  earth 
about  them  was  almoft  cemented  into  a ftone  by  the  dropping  of  the  water.  This 
feems  to  be  owing  to  their  having  depofited  their  bodies  in  the  hollow  parts  of  the  rock 
over  one  another,  and  being  covered  with  earth  from  time  to  time,  and  the  holes  filled 
up,  the  humidity  of  the  place  has  cemented  all  together  ; for  I obferved  in  this  grotto 
fome  petrifications  like  thofe  in  the  others.  From  this  point  of  land  I had  a fight  of 
Cerigotto  and  Cerigo,  the  antien't  C.ythera,  of  cape  Mallo,  of  the  Morea,  and  the 
ill  and  of  Milo;  having  feen  everything  that  was  curious,  1 returned  to  Canea. 


Chap.  VIII.  — Of  the  natural  hi/lory,  people,  eujlemt , and  the  military  and  etdefaftical 

Jlate  of  Candia. 

THE  ifland  of  Candia  is  for  the  moil  part  hilly  and  mountainous,  refembling  Wales, 
or  the  territory  of  Genoua  ; the  mountains  are  moftly  either  of  free  ftone,  or  of  marble, 
which  is  either  grey  or  white ; the  hills  are  neareft  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  illand,  and 
confequently  the  northern  parts  of  it  are  the  moil  pleafant,  and  bell  inhabited  ; it  abounds 
much  in  fprings  and  fountains,  which  they  find  even  dofe  by  the  fea  fide,  if  they  dig 
wells  down  but  a few  feet  deep ; moll  of  the  rivers  are  dry  in  funtmer,  but  in  winter 
many  of  them  are  very  dangerous  torrents.  I do  not  find  that  they  have  any  frelh  water 
filh  except  eels.  The  moll  remarkable  fea-filh  here  are  the  fcarus,  and  the  red  (helled 
oyfter  (haped  like  a fcollop.  The  illand  does  not  produce  any  minerals,  and  very 
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few  natural  curiof»tie6  of  any  fort,  except  in  the  vegetable  kind.  There  are  a great 
variety  of  trees  in  it,  both  of  the  Afiatic  and  European  growth  •. 

As  to  wild  beads,  I could  not  be  informed  that  they  have  any  other  except  the  goat 
and  the  hare  ; they  have  the  red  large  partridge,  which  they  call  Cotumo,  and  a par- 
ticular bird  of  the  fize  of  a blackbird,  and  of  a blucilh  grey,  which,  when  kept  in 
a cage,  lings  finely,  and  is  called  Petro  Cockifo,  or  the  bird  of  the  rocks,  which  it 
frequents,  and  by  the  Englilh  the  folitary  fparrow ; they  have  alfo  another  bird  called 
Potamida,  becaul’e  it  is  moftly  about  the  rivers,  and  fings  very  finely.  It  is  reported 
that  there  are  no  venomous  animals  in  this  illand ; they  fay,  they  nave  two  forts  of 
fnakes,  one  called  Ophis,  which  is  fpotted  black  and  white,  much  of  the  colour  of  the 
adder ; the  other  is  the  ochedra,  which  is  fmaller,  and,  as  fome  pretend,  is  the  fort 
of  viper  which  (aliened  to  St.  Paul’s  hand  in  Malta,  and,  as  they  fay,  was  afterwards 
harmlcfs  ; they  have  an  animal  like  a lizard  called  Jakonitl,  which  the  people  appre- 
hend to  be  exceedingly  venomous  in  its  bite,  and  fome  fay  by  a (ling  in  its  tail  ; but 
having  fome  of  them  caught,  I faw  they  were  the  very  fame  as  the  finco  or  Itinc  marin 
of  Egypt,  which  are  harmlcfs  there,  and  are  fent  dried  to  Europe  from  Egypt,  without 
difmembring  them,  and  go  into  the  compofition  of  the  Theriaca;  they  have  alfo  the 
lizard,  and  a fort  of  fpider  called  Phalangium,  which  is  very  venomous,  efpecially  in 
hot  weather,  and  it  is  faid  that  mufic  and  dancing  helps  towards  the  cure,  as  in  the 
bite  of  the  Tarantula.  They  have  a ftrong  rough  middle-lized  breed  of  horfes,  ufed 
moftly  in  the  towns  ; in  the  country  they  have  gt^terally  mules  and  alfcs  ; the  former 
are  ufed  by  the  Chrillian  ladies,  who  ride  after  the  Englilh  manner  ; but  the  Turkilh 
females,  who  veil  their  faces,  ride  like  the  men.  The  roads  being  very  ftony,  and  in 
many  places  narrow,  there  are  no  wheel  carriages  in  the  illand. 

They  do  not  compute  above  three  hundred  thoufand  fouls  in  the  whole  illand,  and 
reckon  the  number  of  Chriftians  to  be  more  than  double  the  number  of  Turks ; the  inha- 
bitants confift  partly  of  the  antient  people  of  the  illand,  who  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  very 
few,  and  partly  of  the  defcendants  of  the  twelve  noble  Cretan  families  already  men- 
tioned, partly  of  Saracens,  who  conquered  the  illand,  of  whom  it  is  probable  there  are  not 
many  ; and  fome  Venetians  fettled  here  during  their  government,  who  are  now  all  of 
the  Greek  church,  except  fome  few  of  Suda  and  Spina  Longa,  who  remained  on  the 
illand  when  thofe  places  were  taken,  and  have  come  under  French  protection ; or 
laftly,  they  are  Turkilh  Mahometans  brought  from  Conftantinople  and  other  parts  to 
this  illand,  either  as  foldiery  or  as  colonies  to  forfeited  lands. 

The  people  of  the  illand  do  by  no  means  want  parts,  however  defective  they  may  be 
in  the  improvement  of  them ; for  they  are  lharp  and  fugacious,  which  they  difcover  in 
their  countenances  ; the  young  people  are  very  fair  and  handfome,  and  have  fine  eyes  ; 
it  is  faid  the  Turkilh  women,  who  veil,  are  more  beautiful  than  the  Chriftians ; they 

* Its  trees  arc  the  cyprefs,  pine,  ever-green,  oak,  willow,  caroub  or  locuil-trce,  arbutus  or  (Ira wberry- 
tree,  the  oak,  palm,  fig,  olive,  almond,  wild  pear,  platanus,  the  bay,  which  they  call  Uaplrnc,  the  myrtle, 
walnut,  andchefnut,  afphetamos  refembling  maple,  aadjcpnno,  which  it  a fort  of  philtrra  ; they  lave  fo 
many  different  kinds  of  grapes,  that  I have  heard  them  reckon  no  lefs  than  feventy-two  forts  j they  have 
alfo  a v,-ry  great  variety  of  curious  thrubs,  among  them  the  bramble,  which  arc  notifeen  in  other  ca'icrn  parts  ; 
they  have  many  rare  herbs,  as  curled  tea  fage,  roman  Cage,  and  wormwood,  favory,  liquorice,  dvrarf  elder 
and  fem,  which  1 had  not  feen  before  in  all  the  cad,  betides  many  others  ; and  I faw  tuberofes  grow  wild 
on  the  Tandy  (hone  ; but  they  are  more  particularly  famous  for  four  mountain  herbs,  which  excel  thofe  of 
other  parts,  and  are  fent  to  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  the  phyficians  always  preferibing  thofe  of  Crete,  as 
DiQamnura  Creticum,  Epitimum  Creticum,  DaucusCreticus,  and  Origamnum  Creticum,  and  one  meadow 
herb  called  Scordium  Creticum  : this  ifiand  is  alfo  fame  us  for  ranunculus  roots,  which  grow  srild,  fell  very 
dor,  and  arc  fent  to  Conftantinople,  and  other  parti. 
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anfwer  their  antient  charaQer  as  to  invention,  and  taking  pleafure  in  fpreading  falfe- 
hoods,  and  they  feera  alfo  to  be  credulous,  and  fond  of  believing  ftrange  things ; they 
are  civil  and  hofpitable  to  one  another  and  to  the  Franks ; but  with  great  reafon  avoid 
opportunities  of  being  burthened  by  the  Turks,  who  command  every  thing  as  a debt 
due  to  them,  and  make  ufe  of  their  monalteries,  and  the  houfes  of  their  parifh  priefls, 
as  inns : thefc  are  indeed  the  places  for  entertainment  of  ftrangers  ; but  Chriflians  who 
have  any  honour  always  bellow  feme  gratuity,  that,  at  lealt,  they  may  not  be  fufferers 
by  their  civility.  The  drefs  of  the  men  here  is  the  fame  as  that  of  Cyprus  ; thofe  of  a 
middling  condition  and  children  wear  only  a fmall  red  cap,  without  any  falh  round  it ; 
the  boors  wear  a black  cap  clofe  to  their  heads,  with  a black  lilk  taffel  hanging  down 
at  each  ear,  and  in  fununer  are  always  clothed  in  white,  which  is  a general  cuflom 
among  all  the  people  in  the  Turkifh  empire  for  all  the  habits,  except  the  outer  gar- 
ment, imagining  that  white  is  a cool  drefs.  The  country  people  wear  about  their  necks  a 
long  towel,  with  which  they  cover  their  heads  when  they  are  in  the  fun.  The  children 
here  plait  their  hair  round  from  their  foreheads,  and  bring  it  down  fo  as  to  hang  in  a 
plait  behind,  and  the  females  have  often  two  or  three  fuch  plaits,  which  are  very  be- 
coming. The  Greek  women  do  not  cover  their  faces,  but  wear  a mullin  veil  upon 
their  heads,  and  bind  up  the  hair  in  ribbands,  and  roll  it  round  their  heads,  fo  as  to 
make  it  a high  drefs ; they  tye  their  petticoats  and  aprons  near  as  high  as  their  armpits ; 
and,  whenin'high  drefs,  they  wear  a fort  of  Ihort  Hays,  adorned  before  with  gold  lace.  The 
women  never  fit  down  to  eat  with  men  that  are  not  of  the  houfe,  and  though  they  are 
not  fo  Uriel  as  the  Turks,  yet  they  rarely  come  into  the  room  where  any  ftrangers  are. 

All  people  here  have  fuch  a property  in  their  lands,  that  only  the  feventh  of  the  pro- 
duce belongs  to  the  grand  fignior,  and  when  they  die,  the  lands,  according  to  the  law, 
are  equally  divided  between  the  children  ; which  has  reduced  all  the  Chriltian  families 
to  poverty ; nor  can  the  father  leave  the  lands  in  any  other  manner.  All  along  the 
north  coatl  of  Candia  finall  watch  towers  are  built  to  obferve  the  coaft,  particularly  by 
night,  and  to  give  the  alarm  by  making  fires,  in  cafe  of  any  defeent.  The  Chriflians 
are  obliged  to  keep  this  watch ; and  to  (hew  they  are  on  the  guard,  every  tower 
is  obliged  to  have  a fire  as  foon  as  it  is  dark,  and  at  break  of  day.  The  pafhas  have 
often  taken  money  to  excufe  the  attendance  of  the  watch,  and  in  three  or  four  months 
after  fent  an  order  to  keep  it  again,  and  then  they  come  to  a new  agreement  to  be 
excufed  ; but  there  having  been  fome  defeents  made  of  late  by  the  Maltefe,  the  guard 
is  ftridly  kept,  and  a company  of  foldiers  go  out  every  night  from  the  garrifoned  towns 
to  watch  the  coaft.  The  caia,  or  prime  ininifter  of  the  paflia,  gives  an  account  of  all 
duties  to  be  levied,  to  the  Chriftian  fecretary  of  the  paflia,  who  fends  it  to  die  cartel 
caia,  or  high  conflable,  and  he  goes  round  to  the  capitaneo  of  each  village,  who  levies 
the  fum  laid  on  the  village  from  every  houfe.  The  harach,  or  poll  tax  on  the  male 
Chriflians  above  fixteen  years  old  is  five  dollars  and  ten  medins  a head,  which  is  about 
thirteen  (hillings  fterling,  and  is  collcfled  by  a Turkifh  officer  fent  to  every  caftellate,  who 
goes  round  and  receives  it.  There  are  twenty-five  thoufand  Chriflians  who  pay  harach, 
not  including  thofe  who  are  in  the  three  great  cities. 

There  are  in  the  garrifoned  towns  feven  military  bodies : firft  the  janizaries,  of  which 
there  are  in  each  a certain  number  of  different  companies,  or  chambers  called  odas  j 
but  befides  thefe  there  are  a greater  number  of  janizaries  called  jamaluk.es,  who 
belong  to  chambers  which  are  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  are  fettled  here  as 
merchants  or  tradefinen,  and  yet  receive  their  pay  as  janizaries ; and  if  any  one  of 
the  companies  are  ordered  away,  thofe  only  go  who  pleafe,  and  they  make  up  their 
number  as  they  can,  and  then  the  perfons  who  refufe  to  go  belong  no  more  to  tliat 
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company  ; but  they  frequently  go  to  Conftantinople  to  be  put  into  another  company, 
and  return  to  Candia,  with  a patent  to  receive  their  pay : as  there  are  many  janizaries 
about  the  country  on  their  little  eftates,  they  are  governed  by  a fardar  in  every  cartel, 
late,  and  are  (object  only  to  their  own  body.  Thefe  odas  or  chambers,  like  the  Roman 
legions,  are  called  by  their  refpettive  numbers,  there  being  a hundred  and  fixty  of 
them  in  the  empire ; each  company  has  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  men,  which 
is  their  complete  number  in  time  of  war ; in  peace  they  generally  confift  of  about  a 
hundred  men.  The  fecond  body  are  the  jarleys.  The  tifdarlees  are  another  body  of 
foot,  who  cannot  be  fent  out  of  the  place.  The  fourth  are  topgis  or  cannoneers.  The 
fifth  jebegis,  who  have  the  care  of  the  ammunition.  The  fixth  fpahis,  who  are  the 
cavalry,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  horfes,  and  when  the  pafha  goes  out  they  furnifti  him 
with  half  the  number  of  horfes  he  wants,  the  town  furnifhing  the  reft.  All  the  Turks 
belong  to  fome  military  body.  The  harach  and  cuftoins  pay  all  the  foldiers,  except  the 
janizaries,  whofe  money  is  brought  from  abroad. 

The  grand  fignor  fells  the  feventh  part  of  the  lands  of  Candia  for  one  life,  and  no 
proprietor  can  be  difpoilefled  ; but  the  purchafers  can  lawfully  receive  out  of  them  only 
a feventh  of  the  produce,  which  of  corn,  flax,  and  cotton,  is  taken  in  kind  ; as  to  the 
oil  of  their  olive-trees,  it  is  exorbitantly  eftimated ; and  for  their  vineyards  they  pay  a 
certain  fum,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  ; and  filk  pays  a medin  or  three  farthings 
an  ounce.  The  perfon  who  buys  the  feventh  part  of  any  village  is  lord  and  mafter  of 
it,  leaves  his  foubafhcc  or  fteward  to  collect  his  rents,  who  has  all  the  power,  and  the 
bufinefs  of  the  capitaneo,  which  is  to  collett  all  occafional  impofitions  raifed  on  the 
village  by  the  pallia ; he  has  the  number  of  Chriftian  families  regiftered,  and  the  tax  is 
equally  divided  among  them,  the  Turks  paying  nothing ; and  even  fometimes  a Chriftian 
family,  by  gTeat  intereft,  may  be  (truck  out  of  the  lift. 

The  archbifhop  is  put  in  by  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  and  the  metropolitan 
makes  the  bifhops,  who  put  in  the  pari(h  priefts.  The  archbifhop,  befides  the  revenues 
of  his  own  diocefe,  receives  a yearly  fum  from  all  the  bi(hops ; and  as  he  pays  a yearly 
tribute  to  the  grand  fignor,  every  bi(hop  is  impowered  to  levy  five  tnedins  for  that  pur- 
pofe  on  every  houfe,  and  pays  a certain  fum  on  that  account  to  the  metropolitan.  The 
biftiop’s  revenue  is  a certain  meafure  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  befides  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  people ; he  has  alfo  fees  on  marriages,  and  they  generally  go  round 
their  diocefes  in  the  three  Lents,  in  March,  Auguft,  and  November.  If  a Chriftian 
woman  marries  a Turk,  (he  is  not  admitted  to  the  facrament,  till  (he  is  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  mult  then  renounce  her  hufband ; but  (he  goes  to  church,  which  they  cannot 
hinder ; and  many  of  thofe  who  live  in  the  villages  are  perverted  by  the  Turks.  When 
Candia  was  taken,  the  Chriftians  had  generally  two  bells  to  every  church,  which  they 
were  ordered  to  bring  into  the  cities  j many  of  them  hid  the  bells ; and  it  is  delivered 
down  from  father  to  fon  where  they  are ; this  is  known  by  the  Turks ; fo  that  the 
paflia,  if  he  would  rail'e  money  on  a rich  family,  the  mafter  is  accufcd  as  having  the 
bells  hid  fomewhere  in  his  land,  he  is  carried  to  prifon,  and  there  remains  until  he  pays 
a fum  of  money  for  his  deliverance.  Though  many  of  the  villages  are  inhabited  by 
Turks,  yet  there  are  fome  villages  where  the  inhabitants,  who  were  formerly  Chriftians, 
are  almoft  entirely  become  Mahometans ; fome  to  avoid  puniflunent,  or  to  be  revenged 
on  a Turk,  whom  a Chriftian  cannot  ftrike ; others  are  encouraged  by  the  thriving  of 
the  renegndocs,  who  pay  no  taxes : fo  the  Chriftians  grow  poor,  the  Mahometans  rich, 
and  purchafe  their  lands;  and  thus  the  Chriftian  religion  daily  lofes  ground  in  all  parts 
of  Turkey.  7 
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Book  the  Firft.  — Of  the  Greek  Hands  of  the  Archipelago. 


Chap.  I.  — Of  the  IJland  of  Sdo. 

T EMBARKED  on  board  a French  (hip  at  Canea  on  the  firft  of  October,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  failing  in  fight  of  moft  of  the 
iflands,  landed  at  Scio  on  the  fourth.  The  ifiand  of  Scio  is  now  called  by  the  Greeks 
Kio  [X«],  *he  antient  Greek  name  of  it  was  Chios  [Xiet  J ; it  was  firft  called  .dEtalia  in. 
very  antient  times,  and  alfo  Maftic,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  maftic  trees 
that  were  in  this  ifiand.  It  is  fituated  to  the  weft  of  that  large  promontory,  which 
makes  the  fouthem  part  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna  which  is  to  the  north,  and  the  north  part 
of  the  bay  ofEphefus;  where  it  is  nearell  to  the  continent,  it  is  only  eight  miles  dil'. 
tant ; the  north  part  of  it  is  all  mountainous,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  ifiand  by  the  name  of  Epanemeria  [The  upper  quarter  J ; there  are  notwithftand- 
ing  fome  fine  finall  vales  in  that  part.  The  mountains  extend  to  the  fouth-weft,  and 
end  with  low  hills  to  the  fouth,  on  which  moft  of  the  villages  of  Maftic  are  fituated. 
To  the  weft  of  the  mountains,  about  the  middle  parts  of  the  ifiand,  there  are  alfo  fome 
villages  of  Maftic,  and  likewife  of  Epanemeria  ; thefe  extend  to  the  north-weft  comer ; 
the  other  villages  in  that  quarter  being  to  the  north.  The  whole  ifiand  is  about  thirty 
miles  long,  and  fifteen  broad,  and  is  computed  to  be  ninety  miles  in  circumference, 
though  Strabo  makes  it  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  and  a half,  which  may  be  true 
if  it  were  meafured  round  the  bays  and  harbours.  This  ifiand  was  taken  by  a Genoefc, 
called  Simon  Vignofius,  and  was  moftly  governed  by  the  family  of  the  Julliniani  front 
Genoua.  The  Turks  became  mafters  of  it  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  fixty-fix,  the 
Chriftians  remaining  in  pofieftion  of  the  caftle  till  one  thoufand  five  hundred  ninety- 
five,  when  the  Florentine  galleys  under  Virginio  Urfinio,  making  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  ifiand  were  rcpulfed,  and  the  Chriftians  difpoflefled  of  the  caftle.  About 
forty-five  years  ago  the  Venetians  took  this  ifiand,  but  held  it  only  fix  months,  and  were 
forced  to  yield  it  again  to  the  Turks,  leaving  only  about  thirty  foldiers  in  the  caftle, 
who  were  foon  fubdued  by  the  conquerors.  This  ifiand  has  only  one  city  in  it,  which 
is  commonly  called  Scio,  and  by  the  natives,  by  way  of  eminence,  The  place  or  city 
['H  Xi'fii] ; it  was  antiently  called  Chiepolis.  This  town  is  [fituated  about  the  middle 
of  a (hallow  bay  on  the  eafl-fide  of  the  ifiand  ; to  the  fouth  of  it  is  that  fine  country 
called  the  Campo,  and  a narrower  (trip  to  the  north  called  Livadia.  Within  this  bay 
there  is  another  fmall  one,  which  being  defended  to  the  eaft  by  ruinous  piers,  and 
having  a light-houfe  on  each  fide,  makes  the  port  of  Scio,  into  which  the  (hipping 
enter  when  they  are  unloaded ; and  there  is  a good  road  without  for  the  largeft  (hips 
to  ride  in.  The  caftle  is  to  the  north  of  the  bay,  which  is  about  half  a mile  in  compafs  -r 
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it  is  inhabited  only  by  Turks  and  Jews,  and  is  often  a place  of  confinement  for  Hate 
prifoners  who  are  lent  from  Conftantinople;  and  when  I was  there  the  late  vizier  landed 
from  Rhodes  ; but  it  is  efteemed  a good  omen  when  they  are  brought  nearer  to  Con- 
ftantinople. To  the  north  of  it  is  Palaiocaftro,  or  the  old  town,  fo  that  probably  the 
antient  city  was  on  the  north-fide  of  the  port.  The  chief  part  of  the  prcfent  city  is  on 
the  weft  fide  of  it,  and  is  feparated  by  gardens  from  the  old  city,  which  is  moftly  inha- 
bited by  the  lower  rank  of  people.  Though  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  yet  the  town  is  well 
built,  there  being  many  fine  houfes  in  it  of  hewn  Hone,  inhabited  by  the  Italian 
families  who  remained  here,  and  by  the  rich  Greeks,  many  of  which  were  built  in  the 
time  of  the  Genoufe  government.  The  Greeks  have  a great  number  of  churches  in  the 
city,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  fkreen,  or  partition  of  wnod  before  the  altar,  which 
is  of  fine  carved  work.  One  of  the  churches  is  a beautiful  fabric,  with  galleries  fup- 
ported  by  pillars,  and  was  built  a little  before  the  Venetians  took  the  ifland  the  old 
and  new  city  together  are  about  two  miles  in  circumference  without  the  walls. 

The  campo,  or  plain  of  Scio,  to  the  north  of  this  town,  is  a very  beautiful  country, 
about  two  leagues  long,  and  a league  broad,  but  it  confifts  entirely  of  country  houfes 
and  gardens  walled  round,  great  part  of  them  are  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees ; 
and  the  houfes  are  fo  near  to  one  another  that  it  appears  like  the  fuburb  of  a town  ; and 
from  the  fea  it  looks  almoft  like  one  continued  city.  The  plain  country  to  the  north 
and  fouth  is  about  four  leagues  long,  and  a league  broad  in  mod  parts,  and  in  fome 
more  ; there  are  alfo  in  it  feveral  gardens  of  mulberry  trees  for  filk  worms  ; thofe  that 
are  the  moll  beautiful  have  a walk  in  the  middle,  and  to  the  right  and  left  from  the 
houfe  with  fquare  pillars  on  each  fide,  and  feats  built  between  them  of  hewn  ftone ; the 
pillars  fupport  a trellis-work,  which  is  covered  with  vines,  and  on  the  fpaces  on  each 
fide  there  are  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  ; fome  have  chapels  in  their  gardens, 
with  a family  vault  under  them.  Here  almoft  all  the  people  of  the  city  retire  in  the 
fummer,  and  as  conftantly  return  to  the  town  in  winter  ; they  go  alfo  out  of  the  town  to 
their  country  houfes  when  there  is  any  plague ; and  the  fpring  before  I was  there,  when 
there  were  luch  terrible  earthquakes,  many  went  out  of  the  town ; but  found  that  it  was 
more  fecure  to  Hay  m the  city,  where  the  houfes  being  contiguous,  fupport  one  another 
better  againft  the  ihock.  To  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  part  of  this  country  are  the  villages 
of  the  Campo  ; but  thefe,  as  well  as  moll  of  the  others  in  the  illand,  which  are  fixty  in  all, 
are  really  like  towns ; the  houfes  are  built  together,  and  confift  of  feveral  narrow  ftreets, 
having  gates  at  the  entrance,  and  many  of  them  a caftie  in  the  middle,  efpecially  the 
villages  of  Maftic ; which  manner  of  building  in  the  country  feems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced as  a defence  againft  the  incurfions  from  the  continent,  which  were  often  made 
when  this  ifland  was  not  under  the  fame  government.  On  a hill  to  the  fouth  of  this 
plain  there  is  a large  convent  called  faint  Minas  ; from  it  one  afeends  to  the  hills  on 
which  there  are  one  and  twenty  villages  of  maftic,  all  which  except  four  are  .together 
on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  plain  ; one  of  the  four  is  on  the  hills  to  the  weft,  and  is  called 
faint  George.  It  produces  no  maftic,  but  enjoys  the  privileges  of  the  others,  as  being 
the  guard  to  three  villages  that  jure  to  the  weft  of  the  mountains ; for  thefe  villages 
have  great  privileges  ; they  pay  no  rent,  only  a certain  quantity  of  maftic  to  the  grand 
fignor,  which  I was  informed  is  yearly  five  tnoufand  and  twenty  okes  of  four  hundred 
drams  each  ; and  they  are  fubjett  only  to  an  aga  placed  over  them  ; are  permitted  to 
have  bells  to  their  churches,  being  all  Chriftians,  and  may  wear  white  fafties  to  their 
turbans.  At  the  firft  village  there  is  a guard  to  hinder  any  one  from  entering  during 
the  feafon  when  they  make  maftic,  unlefs  they  have  an  order  from  the  aga.  The 
maftic  tree,  or  as  h is  fometimes  called  the  lentifk,  in  Arabic  Carice,  they  fay,  is  of  two 
forts,  the  wiki  and  the  domeftic  tree ; what  they  call  the  wild,  I have  feen  in  great  abun- 
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dance  in  Syria,  efpecially  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  Cyprus  and  Candia;  it  bears  a (mail 
red  berry,  which  they  affirm  the  domeftic  does  not ; it  is  a large  fhrub,  I have  fecn  it 
fifteen  feet  high  ; they  affirm  that  they  obferve  a male  and  female  fort  of  the  domeftic 
kind  ; the  wild  produces  maftic,  but  not  fo  good  as  the  other  ; and  of  this  the  female, 
which  has  larger  leaves,  and  is  a brighter  green,  produces  the  beft  maftic ; and  that 
which  comes  firft  from  all  of  them,  is  better  than  that  which  drops  afterwards,  when 
the  tree  has  loft  its  ftrength.  On  the  ninth  of  July  they  make  holes  in  the  rind  acrois 
the  trunk  with  an  inftrument  called  Temetri ; it  is  like  an  awl,  except  that  it  has  two 
edges,  and  the  point  of  it  is  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad  ; they  fweep  the  ground,  and 
throwing  water  on  it,  tread  it  even  to  make  a fmooth  floor  ; in  three  days  the  gum 
begins  to  run,  and  they  let  it  lie  and  dry  for  about  eight  days  ; it  is  then  hard  enough 
to  handle,  and  they  take  it  up ; it  continues  running  all  the  month  of  Auguft, 
and  drops  alfo  in  September,  but  then  it  is  not  good  ; the  fineft  and  beft  h called 
Flifcari,  and  fells  for  two  dollars  an  oke ; the  reft  from  a dollar  to  a dollar  and  a 
half ; and  if  they  have  a greater  quantity  than  the  tribute  which  they  are  to  pay  to  the 
grand  fignior,  they  may  have  a licence  to  fell  it ; notwithftanding  I have  reafon  to 
believe  that  mod  of  it  is  fold  clandeftinely,  that  their  tribute  may  not  be  increafed.  I 
have  been  told  that  water,  in  which  the  wood  of  this  tree  has  been  boiled,  is  good 
againft  the  gout,  and  that  the  wood  of  it  has  been  clandeftinely  procured  by  fome 
perfons,  in  order  to  fend  it  into  fome  parts  of  Italy  for  that  purpofe.  The  maftic  was 
formerly  font  to  Venice,  but  is  now  exported  only  to  Conftantinople  and  Smyrna  ; it  is 
chewed  only  by  the  Turks,  efpecially  the  ladies,  who  ufe  it  both  as  an  amufement, 
and  alfo  to  whiten  their  teeth,  and  fweeten  the  breath,  on  which  accouir  it  is  much 
ufed  by  thofc  of  the  grand  fignior’s  feragiio ; it  is  alfo  put  in  bread,  and  is  faid  to 
have  a very  good  tafte ; the  whiteft  and  cleared  is  the  beft,  but  after  a year  it  turns 
yellow,  though  it  is  thought  it  does  not  lofe  its  virtue  j they  fomctimes  cut  the  wild 
fort ; but  I have  great  reafon  to  think,  though  they  faid  otherwife,  that  the  difference 
between  the  wild  and  domeftic  is,  that  they  take  off  the  flowers  from  the  domeftic, 
which  would  produce  fruit,  in  order  to  make  the  tree  give  a greater  quantity  of  gum, 
and  of  a better  quality ; not  to  mention  that  their  cutting  it  early  may  prevent  its 
flowering,  by  enervating  the  force  of  the  tree.  I obferved  on  the  domeftic  tree  a fort 
of  a black  dried  flower,  like  that  of  the  male  afh,  which,  they  fay,  is  fometimes  on  all 
the  trees,  both  male  and  female,  though  I imagine  it  to  be  the  flower  only  of  the  male. 
The  maftic  muft  not  be  made  in  any  other  parts  of  the  ifland,  and,  if  1 do  not  miftake, 
the  making  of  it  is  prohibited  throughout  all  the  grand  figinor’s  dominions ; and  it  is 
attually  made  no  where  elfe,  though  it  was  formerly  ; for  Diofcorides  fays,  that  the 
maftic  of  Scio  was  the  beft  in  the  world,  which  probably  may  be  owing  to  fome  art  they 
may  have  to  keep  it  from  blowing  and  bearing  fruit.  After  I left  that  part  of  the 
ifland,  I was  informed  that  at  one  of  the  Maftic  villages  called  Kalamoty,  on  the  fouth- 
weft  part  of  the  ifland,  there  was  lately  difeovered  a fubterraneous  building,  fupported 
by  pillars. 

1 went  to  vifit  two  convents  further  to  the  fouth,  and  was  fhewn  a fpot  of  ground, 
near  a winter  torrent,  about  two  miles  in  compafs,  which,  they  fay,  after  a great  flood, 
funk  down  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  trees  and  houfes  were  overturned  ; and  1 faw  the 
marks  of  this  accident  ftill  remaining,  which,  one  would  imagine,  muft  be  owing  to  fome 
cavity  under  ground,  the  flood  loofening  one  fide,  which  fupported  it.  There  are 
three  finail  convents,  and  a nunnery  this  way ; 1 did  not  fee  them  all,  but  I was  at  a 
large  nunnery  near  a village  called  Calamaria ; they  build  or  buy  their  apartments,  half 
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going  to  the  head  convent  of  Neamone,  and  half  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed ; they 
cannot  profefs  before  they  are  twenty-five  years  old  ; and  they  may  take  the  vow  after 
that  age  without  probation  ; they  are  admitted  by  the  abbcfs,  and  have  no  allowance,  but 
live  on  their  fortunes,  or  labour,  for  they  have  a dimitty  manufacture  in  this  convent. 
They  may  go  out  when  they  pleafe,  as  they  often  do,  and  live  fomc  months  in  the 
houfes  of  their  friends  ; the  gates  are  open,  and  all  have  accefs,  and  that  without  any 
fcandal ; and  to  gratify  a ftranger  for  a fmall  piece  of  money  they  will  fmg  in  their 
churches  a form  which  they  call  a Paraclefis ; tome  live  in  the  convent  without  ever 
taking  the  vow,  or  at  leaft  not  till  fuch  time  as  there  is  little  danger  of  being  induced 
to  break  it.  There  are  in  this  nunnery  fome  old  women,  who  live  on  the  charity  of 
the  others,  and  of  thofe  who  come  to  it. 

Going  from  the  villages  of  Mallic,  we  came  to  a place  called  Sclavia ; it  was  for- 
merly fhuch  inhabited  by  the  Genoefe,  moll  of  whom  went  away  with  the  Venetians, 
and  there  remain  now  only  a few  poor  Roman  catholic  families  of  Genoefe  extradtion, 
who  have  a fmall  church;  there  are  two  of  their  magnificent  houfes  remaining,  with  a 
very  fine  mountain  before  one  of  them.  At  a village  called  Carchiofr  1 faw  over  the 
church  a very  antient  alt  relief  of  our  Saviour’s  triumphal  entrance  into  Jerufaleni ; the 
fculpture  is  but  indifferent. 

We  went  northward  between  the  mountains,  and  turning  weft  came  to  the  large 
convent  of  Neamone,  about  two  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  city  ; it  is  fituated  on  a hill 
in  the  middle  of  the  mountains  ; this  convent  was  founded,  or  the  church  built  by  the 
emperor  Conltanline  Omonomilos  ; his  pidure,  and  that  of  his  emprefs  Thea,  are  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  church.  The  convent  is  large  and  irregularly  built  round  an 
oblong  f<]uare  court,  and  two  or  three  fmaller.  In  the  middle  there  is  a church,  which 
is  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  Archipelago,  it  originally  feems  to  have  had  two 
porticos,  to  which  a fmaller  lias  been  added,  and  a tower  that  has  deftroyed  the  beauty 
of  the  front ; the  door  cafes  arc  all  of  jafper  or  fine  marbles,  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
outer  one  there  is  a column  of  the  fame ; the  call  fide  of  it  within  is  wainfeotted  with 
jafper  and  beautiful  marbles ; the  fecond  portico  is  painted,  and  the  arch  is  adorned 
with  feveral  figures  in  mofaic.  In  the  outermoft  are  the  reliques  of  three  faints  of  the 
place  kept  in  a red  jafper  cheft  ; the  church  itfelf,  which  is  the  choir,  is  a fquare  of 
about  thirty  feet,  excepting  the  part  within  the  flereen  of  the  high  altar ; the  whole  is 
adorned  with  pillars,  and  wainfeotted  and  paved  with  jafper,  and  the  moft  coftly 
marbles ; and  on  the  dome  and  upper  parts  are  represented  hiftory  pieces  of  our 
Saviour  in  mofaic,  finely  done  for  thofe  times.  They  {hew  fome  reliques,  much 
efteemed  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  thumb  of  St.  John  Baptift,  the  fcull  of  Timothy,  a 
bone  of  St.  I.uke,  and  St.  George,  and  a piece  of  the  crofs.  The  abbot  is  chofe  for 
two  years,  and  no  woman  can  enter  the  convent ; they  keep,  at  leaft  in  public,  the 
old  inftitution  of  eating  no  meat ; there  are  two  hundred  perfons  in  the  convent, 
twenty-five  of  which  are  priefts,  fifty  ftavroforoi,  or  crofs  bearers,  who  are  thofe  who 
have  taken  the  ftridt  vow,  and  ought  never  to  eat  fleffi ; and  four  or  five  of  the  Mega- 
loikema,  whofe  vow  is  fo  ftrift  that  they  can  have  no  employ  in  the  convent,  or 
elfewhere ; and  though  they  ought  to  have  no  property,  yet  this  is  permitted, 
becaufe  they  are  qbliged  to  pay  their  poll  tax.  They  admit  caloyers  here  for  a fum  of 
money,  who  may  go  and  live  on  their  own  farms,  and  are  entitled  to  a certain  portion 
of  bread  and  wine,  though  abfent ; fo  that  the  convent  is  ferved,  either  by  hired 
fervants,  or  fuch  as  labour  five  or  fix  years  to  be  admitted  caloyers,  without  money,  or 
by  fuch  caloyers  as  have  offices,  by  which  they  gain  fomething  for  themfelvcs. 
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In  the  way  from  the  convent  to  the  town  there  is  a hill  called  the  marble  table 
«»«£«],  out  of  which,  they  fay,  the  jafper  was  taken  that  is  employed 
about  the  church.  Strabo  obferves,  that  there  is  a vein  of  marble  in  the  ifland,  and 
Pliny  lay s,  that  the  firft  jafper  was  found  here ; it  is  a fine  red  fort,  and  the  winter 
torrents  near  the  city  having  brought  down  feveral  pieces  of  it,  they  have  taken  thofe 
Hones  to  pave  the  ftreets,  and  then? are  feveral  Other  curious  marbles  found  in  the  beds 
of  thofe  torrents.  I went  to  fee  two  of  the  three  fountains  on  the  fides  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  conveyed  five  or  fix  miles  to  the  city,  and  paiTed  a valley  on  an 
aquedufl  built  with  arches. 

From  the  city  I made  a voyage  round  part  of  the  ifland  ; the  plain  to  the  north  of 
the  city  is  called  I.ivadia,  and  is  near  two  leagues  lonjj ; there  is  a final!  village  in  it 
called  Eretes,  which  might  give  occafion  for  the  nuftake  of  a certain  author,  who 
mentioning  a place  here  of  fuch  a name,  fays,  that  the  Sibyl  Erithraea  was  bom  there ; 
whereas  (he  was  of  the  city  Erythra:,  on  the  oppofite  continent.  At  the  end  of  this 
plain,  and  toward  the  fouth  end  of  the  bay,  is  that  great  piece  of  antiquity,  which  is 
called  Homer’s  fchool ; it  is  near  the  fea  fide  on  the  foot  of  a mountain  called  Epos ; 
it  is  a part  of  the  rock  that  fets  out  beyond  the  reft,  the  furface  of  which  is  hewn  into 
a feat  all  round,  which  1 take  to  have  been  a figure  of  many  unequal  fides,  though  it 
is  commonly  faid  to  be  round  ; -it  is  indeed  much  broken  and  defaced,  and  the  fide  next 
to  the  fea  is  fallen  down ; within  this  feat  there  is  a cube  three  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  on  the  fide  next  to  the  fea  there  is  a mezzo  relievo  of  a perfon  fitting,  and  a fmaller 
figure  on  each  fide  ; that  in  the  middle  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  Homer ; and  thofe  on 
each  fide  two  of  the  Mufes  *.  The  heads  of  the  figures  are  broken  off,  except  of  the 
lion  behind  ; for  on  the  three  other  fides  are  reliefs  of  an  animal ; that  behind  is  a lion 
paffant,  the  other  two  have  the  heads  broke  off,  and  are  very  much  defaced,  but  feem 
to  be  lions } by  which  may  be  reprefented  the  fire  and  force  with  which  this  poet 
wrote.  Many  think  that  Homer’s  verfes  were  taught  here ; and  it  is  not  improbable, 
when  fo  many  places  contended  for  his  birth,  that  the  people  of  Chius  (hould  caufe 
this  place  to  be  hewn  out  in  memory  of  him  ; and  here  they  might  at  fome  certain 
times  rehearfe  his  verfes  to  his  honour.  About  two  or  three  leagues  further 
north  is  a bay  called  port  Delfin,  which  I thought  might  be  Fanum,  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  till  I came  to  Fana,  mentioned  below  in  another  place ; oppofite  to  this 
are  the  iflands  called  Spermadori,  and  in  Greek  Egonufes,  which  ftretch  almoft  to 
the  mouth  of  the  channel ; they  belong  to  Scio,  and  are  inhabited  only  by  hcrdfiuen. 
The  north-weft  cape  of  the  ifland,  is  that  which  Strabo  calls  Pofidium,  which,  he 
lays  comes  near  to  the  promontory  of  Argenum  ofErythrai,  though  the  diftance 
which  he  mentions  of  fixty  ftadia  feems  to  be  a miftake  for  a hundred  and  fixty, 
as  it  is  computed  twenty  miles.  Oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  this  channel  is  Mytelene,  the 
antient  Lelbos,  computed  to  be  about  forty  miles  diftant.  About  a league  to  the  weft 
of  the  north-c4fl  part  of  Sdo,  now  called  Laguardia,  is  the  deep  bay  of  Fana,  which  is 
wide  at  the  opening,  but  narrower  towards  the  end,  and  is  Iheltered  by  an  ifland  called 
Saint  Margaret : here  Strabo  fays  there  was  a grove  of  palms,  and  a temple  of  Apollo, 
the  weft  wall  of  which  is  ftill  (landing ; it  is  four  feet  thick,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
every  three  feet  there  are  two  layers  of  brick,  the  entrance  of  it  fronts  to  the  eaft ; it 
was  about  feventy-five  feet  long,  and  thirty-five  broad,  'as  well  as  1 could  difcover  from 
what  remains  of  the  foundations.  1 faw  fome  pieces  of  grey  marble  about  it,  which 

• Chandler,  5s,  call*  it  »n  opeq  TcmpU  tf  CjiiU,  whofe  figure  is  in  the  centre  ; the  head  and  one  arm 
wanting,  • , , t. 
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appeared  to  have  been  joined  with  iron  cramps.  This  inner  part  of  the  bay  has  a fine 
beach  on  the  well  and  fouth  fides  for  boats  to  come  up  to,  and  feems  to  be  the  place 
called  Notium  by  Strabo,  which  he  fays  is  a fine  fliore,  and  may  have  received  its 
name  from  its  fituation  to  the  fouth-fouth-weft,  that  wind  being  called  Notia:  he  lays, 
it  is  three  hundred  (ladia  diilant  from  the  city  by  fea,  but  by  land  only  fixty,  which  is 
another  miflake  for  a hundred  and  fixty,  it  being  computed  eighteen  miles : this  Ls  now 
called  the  bay  of  Cardamilla,  from  a village  of  that  name  near  it.  In  this  part  of  the 
iiland,  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  along  the  northern  (hore,  there  are  fourteen  villages ; 
it  is  the  part  called  Epanameria,  with  the  eight  villages  mentioned  to  the  well  of  the 
mountains.  A rivulet  called  Sclavia  runs  into  the  fea  about  a league  to  the  well ; its 
fource  comes  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  runs  on  a bed  of  white  marble  with  a 
reddilh  call.  This  country  called  Nagofe  or  Naofe,  without  doubt  from  a temple  near, 
fome  finail  ruins  of  which  are  now  to  be  feen ; from  the  bell  judgment  I could  make, 
it  was  fifty-five  feet  long,  and  thirty-five  broad  ; the  pieces  of  marble,  which  are  very 
large,  feem  to  have  ItVen  polilhed,  and  it  appears  as  if  there  had  been  two  Heps  all 
round  ; there  are  no  figns  either  of  pillars  or  pilabcrs.  This  temple  Tournefort  fup- 
pofes  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Neptune,  who  had  amours  with  a nymph  here:  he 
conjectures  that  this  fountain  of  water  is  that  of  Helena,  mentioned  by  Stephanus ; and, 
as  he  obferves,  Vitruvius  fpeaks  of  a fountain  in  this  iiland,  the  waters  of  which  make 
people  mad  ; in  which  he  was  probably  mifuiformed,  there  being  not  fo  much  as  any 
tradition  that  there  ever  was  fuch  a fountain.  This  place  is  oppofite  to  port  Sigri  in 
Mylilene.  We  went  on  weflward,  came  to  a ftream,  and  walked  along  the  fide  of  it 
to  a poor  village  called  Aie-Thelene,  on  a high  lull : we  went  to  fee  a grotto  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  hill  under  it,  which  is  more  famous  for  a loolilh  fuperllition  of  the 
Greeks,  than  for  any  thing  that  is  very  curious  in  it ; over  it  there  is  a church,  and 
within  the  grot,  which  has  fome  pctrifications  in  it,  made  by  the  droppings  of  the 
water ; there  is  one  of  thofe  pendant  petrilications,  from  one  part  of  wliich  the  water 
continually  drops ; they  fay,  that  it  formerly  dropped  from  another  part  of  the  fame 
Hone,  which  is  now  broken ; thefe,  they  tell  their  devotees,  are  the  teats  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ; that  the  water  is  milk,  and  that  no  body  mull  drink  of  it  but  falling  ; and  give 
the  pilgrims  fome. little  Hones  of  the  petrifications,  which,  they  fay,  are  good  againfl 
a fever  when  boiled  in  water.  The  water  of  the  rivulet  below  never  fails,  and  they 
have  fmall  eels  in  it  called  Mungri,  which  is  the  only  frelh-water  filh  in  the  iiland.  If 
we  fuppofe  that  Saint  Thelena  is  a corruption  of  Helena,  we  may  conjc&ure  that  this  is 
her  fpring,  mentioned,  as  above,  by  Stepltanus.  We  walked  two  miles,  almotl  as  far 
as  the  north-well  cape  of  the  iiland  called  Melano,  and  went  to  a village  of  the  fame 
name ; this  is  the  old  promontory  of  Melana ; and  the  city  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  might  be  where  the  village  is,  though  there  are  no  figns  of  antiquity.  The 
governor  of  Saint  Thelena  fent  an  exprefs  to  this  village  to  give  advice  of  our  arrival, 
according  to  their  cultom.  Going  about  three  leagues  lurther  to  the  fouth,  we  came 
to  VolilTo,  where  the  country  of  Arioufa  feems  to  begin,  which  was  fo  famous  for  its 
wines ; it  extended  for  three  hundred  Hadia  in  length,  and  is  faid  to  have  produced  the 
netlar  of  the  ancients ; the  Chian  wine  is  prailed  by  Horace  and  Virgil ; and  we  have 
an  account  that  Cadar  ufed  it  in  liis  triumphs ; and  this  fpot  Hill  produces  very  good 
wine. 

VolilTo  is  faid  to  have  had  its  name  fron  Bellifarius,  whom  they  call  Vellifarius,  and 
fay,  that  he  came  here  with  his  armies,  and  built  the  cable;  and  I find  there  is  an 
author  who  gives  an  account  that  he  was  imprifoned  in  it.  VolilTo  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  fea,  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  on  which  the  cable  Hands,  which  was  defended 
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with  round  towers ; there  is  a church  in  it  dedicated  to  Saint  Elias.  About  two  leagues 
fouth  of  this  place  is  the  convent  of  Diefca,  dedicated  to  Saint  •John  Baptift,  fituaied 
in  a very  retired  place  on  the  fide  of  the  hills,  which  extend  a great  way  to  the  weft, 
and  make  a cape  called  Pt’faro ; at  the  angle  of  the  bay  there  is  a village  of  Maftic,  to 
the  fouth  of  which  there  are  fcveral  other  villages  along  the  weftem  fhorc.  This  land 
makes  a fort  of  a large  bay,  with  the  land  of  Voliffo  to  the  north  ; but  there  is  no  port, 
and  it  is  much  expofed  to  the  well  and  fouth-weft  winds.  Thefe  mountains  extend  to 
the  eaft  to  moufu  Elias,  which  is  the  highcft  hill  in  the  illand,  and  was  antienlly  called 
Pellintcus ; to  the  weft  of  thefe  mountains  is  the  country  of  Voliffo,  full  of  fmall  hills, 
with  little  fruitful  vales  between  them,  where  they  make  good  wine,  much  filk,  and 
preferve  a great  quantity  of  figs.  From  the  high  lands  I difcovered  what  they  told  me 
was  Monte  Santo,  but  I rather  took  it  to  be  Stalimene : and  here  we  law  Sciro,  the 
Negropont,  Andros,  and  Tine.  The  villages  of  Voliffo  and  Perieh,  which  is  one  of 
the  villages  of  Maftic,  are  exempt  ftotn  all  ecdefflflical  jurifdiclion,  except  that  of  the 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople. 

Chaf.  II.  — Of  the  natural  hijlory,  cvfloms , trade,  and  government  of  Scio. 

A GREAT  part  of  Scio  confifts  of  rocky  mountains  and  hills,  and  even  the  foil  of 
the  plains  is  but  poor,  and  naturally  fit  only  for  trees ; but  they  are  very  induftrious, 
and  the  inhabitants  bellow  great  labour  on  it.  The  greateft  part  of  die  mountains  are 
of  a lead  coloured  marble,  ftreaked  with  white ; they  have  alfo  about  the  city  and 
plain  fome  quarries  of  a reddilh  free-llone,  it  being  a rocky  foil.  The  air  of  Scio  is 
confequendy  very  good ; but  the  great  communication  it  has  with  other  parts  is  the 
caufe  that  they  often  have  the  plague ; they  alfo  feel  thofe  earthquakes  which  do  more 
damage  on  the  neighbouring  continent.  There  are  fcvcral  winter  torrents,  but  very 
few  rivulets  that  run  all  the  year ; however,  they  have  a great  number  of  fine  fprings, 
and  find  water  almoft  in  all  places  where  they  dig ; that  of  the  plain  of  Scio  is  not 
reckoned  fo  good  as  the  water  of  the  rocky  countries. 

The  ever-grecn  oak,  the  pine,  the  wild  maftic  tree,  and  the  caroub,  are  the  only 
trees  that  1 obferved  growing  wild,  except  a very  few  common  oaks ; but  by  improve- 
ment they  have  all  forts  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  mulberry-tree  for  their  fiik  has  a great 
place  among  them  j they  have  alfo  the  terebinth-tree,  the  rind  of  which  they  cut  to  let 
the  turpentine  run  out  upon  Hones,  which  they  place  under  it ; they  call  it  Crementina, 
and  by  the  Druggifts  it  is  called  Tcrebintina,  and  Turpentine,  and  does  not  dry  to  a 
gum,  but  is  preferved  in  vafes ; it  is  efteemed  the  bed  that  is  made,  though  the  tree  is 
very  common  in  Syria : they  have  cotton  here  for  their  own  ufe,  and  a very  fmall 
quantity  of  flax,  and  fome  corn,  but  not  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  ifland, 
there  being  much  com  imported  from  the  continent  of  Afia,  'and  fometimes  from  Alex- 
andria. The  herbage  here  is  fo  fcarce,  that  they  give  their  cattle  the  cotton  ftirubs  to 
eat  w hen  the  cotton  is  gathered,  and  preferve  the  dried  leaves  of  the  vines  for  them  in 
winter. 

They  have  no  fort  of  wild  beaft,  except  foxes  and  hares : mules  are  generally  ufed 
throughout  the  ifland,  and  they  fell  fome  of  them  at  great  prices  ; the  humble  afs  ferves 
the  poorer  fort  of  people,  there  being  only  a few  of  the  top  families  in  the  city  who  ufe 
horfes;  they  have  no  wheel  carriages.  The  want  , of  herbage  makes  all  forts  of  meat 
very  dear,  except  goat’s  flefh,  which  they  have  on  the  mountains ; but  fheep  are  fo 
fcarce,  that  in  the  villages  of  Maftic,  every  family  almoft  has  a domcftic  ewe  for 
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breeding,  which  follows  them  about  like  a dog.  They  have  now  no  domeftic  partridges 
that  come  at  a whiflld,  but  great  plenty  of  wild  ones  of  the  red  fort. 

Befides  the  original  natives,  there  are  here  fome  noble  Greek  families,  who  retired 
from  Conftantinople,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks ; they  have  alfo  feveral  Genoefe 
families  on  this  iiland,  but  only  thofe  of  the  name  of  Jufliniani  and  Grimaldi,  who  are 
noble  and  rich ; of  the  former  there  are  about  ten  families.  This  ifland  is  rich,  and 
exceedingly  well  peopled,  infomuch  that  every  thing  is  twice  as  dear  as  it  is  in  Candia  ; 
they  compute  that  there  are  a hundred  thouiand  inhabitants,  of  which  half  are  in  the 
city,  and  in  the  villages  about  the  plain,  and  of  thefe  three  thoufand  are  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  all  of  Genoefe  extraction,  and  call  themfelves  Italians.  There  are 
about  forty  families  of  Jews  in  the  caftie,  and  five  thoufand  Turks,  the  reft  are  all 
Greeks,  there  being  no  Turks  in  the  villages.  The  Greeks  have  a bifhop,  whom  they 
call  metropolitan ; and  the  Romans  have  one  likewife,  who  i$  chofen  by  the  pope  out 
of  fix  natives  of  the  country,  nominated  by  the  chief  people  among  them,  as  they 
informed  me,  though  I find  the  prefent,  who  is  the  firft  ftnce  their  churches  were 
deltroyed  on  the  Venetian  invafion,  was  put  in  by  the  pope  without  any  nomination : 
they  have  about  fifty  Roman  prielts,  who  celebrate  according  to  the  Latin  rite,  fome 
few  of  them  have  been  educated  in  Rome,  and  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  fafhion  fpeak 
Italian  very  well.  The  government  here  has  corrupted  the  language  in  the  city  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  the  country  people  talk  by  much  the  purer  Greek.  In  the  convent  of 
Neamone,  and  in  the  city,  there  are  priefts  that  teach  the  old  Greek ; thofe  who  under* 
Rand  it  are  reckoned  to  fpeak  the  bed  modern  Greek,  and  often  ufe  old  words ; and 
if  they  would  come  into  the  cuftom  of  fludying  the  antient  Greek  in  all  parts,  it  might 
be  a great  means  to  purify  and  improve  the  modem  language. 

As  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  they  are  induftrious,  and  fharp  in  acquiring,  but 
luxurious  and  extravagant  on  the  days  when  they  have  repofe  from  their  employs : 
they  are  very  dextrous  in  managing  affairs,  and  one  may  make  a conjecture  of  their 
capacities  from  a reafon  a Sciote  gave  me  why  they  had  fo  few  Jews  there,  which  was, 
becaufe  the  people  were  too  fharp  for  them.  The  Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
a great  averfion  to  one  another,  and  thofe  of  one  profeflion  are  not  Chriitians  in  the 
judgment  of  the  other ; the  Francifcans  of  propaganda  fide,  and  the  Capuchins,  have 
a fmall  convent  in  the  city ; the  former  under  the  Dutch  protection,  and  the  latter 
under  the  French,  to  whom  they  are  chaplains : there  are  in  the  ifland  three  nunneries 
and  eight  convents. 

The  drefs  of  the  men  here  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of  Candia.  The  youth  and 
people  of  falhion,  when  in  the  country',  wear  trowfers,  with  Ihoes  and  llockings.  The 
garments  of  the  ladies  come  but  a little  below  their  knees,  and  they  are  dreffed  all  in 
white,  even  to  their  (hoes,  except  that  their  coat  is  often  of  damafk,  or  fome  other 
coloured  filk,  but  without  fleevcs ; they  wear  a head  drefs,  which  is  particular  to  the 
Scions,  it  is  of  a fliffened  fine  mullin,  made  fo  as  to  (land  up  very  high,  extends  out 
far  on  the  right  fide,  and  is  called  a Capalh  ; they  are  very  fair  and  beautiful,  and  the 
men  alfo  are  comely.  The  women  are  not  fhy,  but  have  a certain  air  of  affurance  and 
fimplicity  that  feemed  to  befpeak  their  virtue,  for  they”  appeared  to  me  to  be  mod  eft 
women  ; and  though  I have  heard  general  reflections  made  on  them,  yet  I was  allured 
that  the  character  of  their  being  otherwife  is  owing  to  fome  inferior  people  among 
them,  who  go  out  of  the  ifland  chiefly  to  jjet  into  fervices.  Their  open  manner  of 
behaviour  feems  to  be  owing  to  fome  certain  cuitoms  they  have  j for  vifiting  is  not  in 
fafhion ; but  the  houfes  in  the  flreets  having  all  ftone  feats  before  them,  the  women  of 
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bed  fafhion,  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  fit  almoft  all  day  in  the 
ftieets,  aud  the  men  come  and  (land  by  them,  and  hold  a converfation,  or  they  dif- 
courfe  with  one  another.  In  the  villages  the  men  and  women  dance  together  in  the 
public  fquares,  and  the  mothers  and  the  virgins  fit  round  till  midnight,  and  enjoy  the 
converfations  of  their  neighbours  ; it  feems  to  be  a cudom  continued  from  the  antient 
Greeks,  among  whom  dancing  was  looked  on  as  a great  perfection,  whereas  with  the 
Romans  it  was  hardly  confident  with  the  character  of  a moded  woman.  Though  there 
is  no  jealoufy,  yet  the  men  hardly  ever  go  into  the  houfes  of  any  that  are  not  relations, 
and  not  often  even  to  thofe ; the  women  alfo  rarely  go  into  one  anothers  houfes,  as 
they  enjoy  converfation  in  this  public  manner  j nor  is  it  the  cudom  to  make  any  invita- 
tions to  entertainments,  not  even  of  drangers,  much  lefs  to  lodge  them  in  their  houfes. 
The  women  fpin  filk,  and  do  other  bufinefs  at  home,  never  dirring  out,  but  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  The  Franks  have  little  trade,  and  no  merchants  here ; but  the  French 
have  a conful,  and  one  of  Genoefe  extraction  is  conful  both  to  the  Englilh  and 
Dutch. 

The  chief  trade  of  theifland  is  an  export  of  manufactured  damalks  and  other  filks; 
to  carry  on  which  they  import  yearly  from  Tint1,  and  a place  near  Salonica,  about 
twelve  thoufand  okes,  their  own  produce  of  raw  filk.  not  being  fufficient.  They  fend 
thefc  manufactures  to  Condantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  parts,  the  natives  paying 
only  a duty  of  half  per  cent,  whereas  foreigners  pay  five  ; every  oke  of  raw  filk  brought 
into  the  town  pays  fixteen  medins  duty,  and  all  that  is  exported  a medin  a pie, 
Another  great  export  is  lemons  and  China  oranges.  Their  import  is  oil  from  Candia 
and  Mytilene,  both  for  lamps  and  eating;  and  wine  from  Ipfara  and  Mycone,  though 
they  have  much  good  wine  here,  but  it  is  not  fufficient  for  their  ufe ; they  import  corn 
from  Alia.  The  public  revenue  arifes  from  the  cuftoms,  and  from  the  poll  tax  of  fix 
to  ten  dollars  a head,  according  as  it  is  fixed  on  the  villages,  except  the  villages  of 
Maftic,  in  which  they  pay  only  three  dollars ; alfo  there  is  a fmall  rent  paid  for  lands, 
and  the  governor  pays  in  the  whole  about  three  hundred  purfes,  and  raifes  four  hun- 
dred, that  is,  between  forty  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds. 

This  ifland  was  ufually  governed  by  a pafha,  who  was  generally  a difgraced  perfon ; 
and  the  Chriltians  had  five  deputies,  two  of  them  Roman  Catholics,  and  two  Greeks, 
who  had  great  power,  decided  all  civil  caufes  between  Chrillians,  and  could  apprehend 
all  Chrilban  offenders,  fend  them  to  be  judged  by  the  cadi,  and  require  them  either  to 
be  fent  out  of  the  country,  or  executed  ; but  about  twenty  years  ago  the  deputies,  on 
fome  pretence,  were  carried  to  Condantinople  and  imprifoned,  and  then  a mofolent 
was  fent  inftead  of  a paiha,  and  in  the  place  of  deputies  they  have  only,  as  they  have 
in  other  iilands,  vicardi,  I fuppofe,  a corruption  of  vicarii ; they  have  thefe  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  deputies,  but  with  lefs  power,  however  they  can  remonftrate ; and  if 
the  mofolem  docs  any  thing  unlawfully,  they  can  move  the  affair  tb  the  cadi ; but  if 
that  officer  and  the  otner  governor  are  united  they  can  do  little ; however,  the  cadi  often 
calls  them  to  be  prefent  at  any  difputes  between  Chridians ; and  they  are  frequently 
made  referees  in  many  cafes  between  them  at  this  time ; and  lately  they  caufed  a gover- 
nor to  be  removed  and  punilhed ; however,  the  governor,  on  the  lead  pretext,  will 
fine,  which  is  the  puniffiment  for  thofe  that  are  rich,  and  render  themfelves  obnoxious. 
One  of  the  Judiniani  is  always  one  of  the  two  Roman  vicardi,  and  often  one  of  the 
Grimaldi,  and  one  of  the  riched  Greeks ; their  office  continues  for  one  year,  and  is 
very  troublefome ; they  name  their  fucceffors.  When  they  had  deputies  the  people 
paid  no  rent  for  their  lands,  and  the  deputies  could  levy  money  for  their  public 
expences ; but  when  the  deputies  were  laid  afide,  a valuation  was  made  of  all  the 
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lands,  and  a (mail  rent  fixed  on  them : the  mod  any  one  pays  does  not  amount  to 
above  fix  or  feven  pounds  a year,  and  fometimes  a poor  village  does  not  pay  more, 
lor  in  fome  of  the  inland  mountainous  parts,  where  they  are  very  poor,  the  live  by 
trucking  every  thing,  cannot  fell  the  wine  they  have,  by  reafon  of  the  difficulty  of 
carriage,  and  raife  what  money  they  mult  have  by  their  little  flocks  of  fheep.  Every 
village  is  governed  by  a vicardi,  who  fometimes  is  the  parifh  pried,  and  is  appointed 
yearly  in  the  fame  manner;  his  office  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of  the  head  vicardi,  to 
lend  offenders  to  the  cadi,  and  atfo  to  levy  all  public  taxes,  or  to  affid  in  it.  The  cadi  of 
the  illand  is  fent  every  feven  or  eight  months  from  Conltanrinople ; his  jurifdiction 
extends  to  Gcfme,  on  the  continent ; he  fends  his  deputy  about  to  all  the  villages,  to 
relide  in  each  eight  or  ten  days,  m order  to  decide  difputcs,  but  principally  to  raife 
money  by  fines  for  oifences. 


Chai\  III.  — Of  the  ifland  of  Ipfara. 

WE  failed  fromVoliffb  for  Ipfara  in  about  five  hours,  which,  they  fay,  is  forty- 
miles  diftant,  though  I conjecture  that  cape  Melanon  is  but  twenty  miles  from  the 
north-cad  point  of  Ipfara ; Strabo  computes  it  to  be  only  fifty  dadia,  though  if  he  had 
faid  a hundred  and  fifty,  it  would  be  nearer  the  true  didance.  Our  boatmen  looked 
out  very  lharply,  to  fee  if  there  were  any  Maltcfe  in  the  port  of  Ipfara.  I faw  the  ifland 
of  Andros  to  the  fouth,  Schiro  to  the  wed,  and  the  cape  of  the  Negropont,  called 
cape  Diro,  which  is  the  old  promontory  Cephareus,  and  was  famous  for  the  fhipwreck 
of  the  Greek  fleet.  We  arrived  at  Ipiara,  called  by  Strabo,  1’1'yra,  [Tiff*}  who  fays, 
it  had  a city  of  the  fame  name ; but  he  is  midaken  in  the  circumference  of  the  ifland, 
for  it  is  computed  to  be  eighteen  miles  round,  whereas  he  makes  it  but  forty  iladia  or 
five  milts.  The  ifland  is  high  and  rocky  on  the  north  and  ead  fides,  and  is  about 
fix  miles  long  and  three  broad;  on  the  fouth  fide  there  are  two  bays;  in  that  to 
the  wed  is  the  fmall  ifland  of  Saint  Demetrius,  which  has  its  name  from  a chapel 
on  it,  within  which  there  is  a good  port  to  anchor;  and  the  Corfiirs  fometimes 
ride  there  in  bad  weather,  but  oftener  at  the  uninhabited  ifland  called  Autipfcra,  which 
is  before  this  bay,  and  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  Between  the  two  bays 
there  is  a fmall  beach  at  the  bottom  of  a very  (hallow  bay,  which  is  made  by  two  rocky 
heights ; on  that  to  the  ead  is  the  chapel  of  faint  John  Baptilt,  and  a deep  cidem  funk 
into  the  rock  and  foundations  of  what  feems  to  have  been  walls  of  a cadle,  the  rock  on 
which  it  dands  being  very  high ; what  they  call  the  cadle  is  fituated  on  the  wedem 
height,  and  is  enclofed  only  with  the  walls  of  their  houfes,  and  has  but  one  entrance  ; 
it  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  round.  The  pre-fent  town  is  on  a gentle  defeent  on  two 
fides  of  the  cadle,  probably  on  the  lpot  of  the  antient  city,  and  may  be  half  a mile  :a 
circumference ; the  houfes  are  low  and  ill  built,  mod  of  them  confiding  only  of  one 
floor.  In  the  cadle  is  the  principal  church  of  iaint  Nicholas,  near  which  I found  three 
or  four  antient  reliefs,  and  a ihort  Greek  ini’eription  or  two  of  no  importance.  There 
are  feme  reliefs  alfo  in  the  church  of  faint  John,  and  on  a houfe  near  it ; there  is  another 
church  in  the  town ; at  a little  chapel  by  the  fea  fide,  called  faint  Luke,  there  is  a 
Greek  infeription,  in  which  the  antient  name  of  the  people  is  mentioned.  They  fay 
that  there  are  thirty  churches  in  the  ifland,  though  in  going  the  whole  length  of  it  I 
could  fee  but  thirteen ; and  as  there  are  no  Turks  in  the  ifland,  they  have  bells  to 
their  churches.  I wrent  to  the  north  end  to  fee  the  poor  convent  of  the  virgin  Mary, 
which  belongs  to  the  city,  and  has  only  three  caloyers  in  it.  The  ifland  confida  of  a 
flaty  done,  with  feveral  veins  of  w hite  marble  in  it ; the  high  mountain  to  the  north, 
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on  which  the  chapel  of  faint  Elias  is  fituated  is  moftly  of  a grey  marble ; there  is  alfo 
here  a baftard  crumbling  granite  of  a red  colour,  a little  refembling  porphyry.  They 
have  good  fprings,  but  no  herbage,  the  ground  being  covered  only  with  feveral  dwarf 
fhrubs  ; they  have  no  trees  that  grow  naturally,  and  only  a few  ligs,  which  they  plant ; 
they  have  a fmall  quantity  of  cotton  and  corn,  and  are  fupplied  from  Afia  with  the 
latter  ; the  great  produce  of  the  ifland  is  a very  good  (Irong  red  wine,  which  they  export 
to  Srio ; the  old  wine  fells  for  about  a halfpenny  a quart,  and  the  new  for  half  that 
price ; the  fouth  and  middle  parts  of  the  ifland  confift  of  fmall  hills,  and  two  little 
plains  on  the  two  bays ; and  all  of  it  feems  to  be  excellent  foil ; the  Tides  of  the 
mountains  in  many  parts  are  improved  with  vineyards ; they  ufe  oxen  for  the  plough, 
and  afles  for  burthen  and  riding,  and  they  have  fome  flicep  and  goats.  The  people, 
who  are  all  Greeks,  are  computed  to  be  about  a thoufand,  two  hundred  of  whom  pay 
the  poll  tax ; they  live  all  in  the  town,  but  have  huts  in  the  country,  where  they  flay 
during  the  bufy  feafons  of  the  year ; they  are  faid  to  be  brave  courageous  men,  and 
have  freed  theinfelves  from  the  dread  of  the  MJtefe,  by  fallying  out,  and  killing  fome 
of  thofe  that  made  a defeent,  and  taking  feveral  of  them  prisoners,  and  fmee  that  time 
they  have  never  difturbed  them.  The  men  wear  a fort  of  fandals  made  of  raw  hide, 
and  tied  with  thongs  round  the  foot  and  ancle  : the  women  have  a veil  or  towel,  tliat 
comes  <ver  their  heads,  and  is  brought  round  the  neck,  and  fometimes  they  put  it  over 
the  chin  and  mouth  ; but  they  expofe  their  breafls  in  a very  indecent  manner,  which 
feemed  rather  owing  to  an  ignorance  of  decorum,  than  out  of  levvdnefs ; they  have 
neither  phyftcian,  chirurgeon,  nor  lawyer.  They  are  governed  here  as  at  Scio  by  three 
vicardi,  but  all  of  them  are  labourers ; the  cadi  of  Scio  fends  his  deputy  to  this  ifland 
in  his  progrefs  to  decide  their  difputes : they  pay  two  purfes  a year  to  the  captain  palha 
or  lord  high  admiral,  to  whom  all  the  iflands  belong  w hich  are  not  governed  by  a pafha 
or  mofolem ; fo  that  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Candia,  Negropont,  Scio,  and  Mytilene,  do 
not  belong  to  the  admiral.  In  ccclefiaitical  ali'airs  they  are  fubjefb  to  the  patriarch  of 
Conflantinople,  as  all  the  iflands  are  where  there  are  no  bifhops.  The  patriarch  has  a 
1 iy  vicar  reliding  here,  who  is  alfo  over  Volilfo  and  Perieh  in  Scio ; his  chief  bufineis 
is  to  fend  people  to  the  bifliop  of  Scio  to  be  ordained ; they  pay  thirty  dollars  a year  to 
the  patriarch,  which  is  received  by  the  vicar  of  Scio,  and  they  have  only  five  priefls  in 
the  whole  ifland.  They  have  no  trade  but  the  export  of  their  wine,  and  the  import  of 
com,  and  the  few  other  neceflaries  they  want ; as  it  is  an  open  bav,  they  draw  up  their 
little  barks  and  boats  to  the  land.  The  fame  day  I arrived  I went  to  fee  the  convent  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  ifland  ; and,  as  I returned,  fome  countrymen  who  were  eating 
bread  and  fiih,  called  to  me  to  take  part  with  them,  and  they  feemed  much  pleafed 
with  my  compliance.  1 lay  in  my  boat,  but  as  it  rained,  and  the  wind  was  contrary, 
the  next  day  I removed  with  all  my  baggage  into  the  chapel  of  faint  Luke  at  the  port. 
On  the  eve  of  faint  Luke  they  performed  devotions  in  the  chapel ; the  women  or 
children  brought  fmall  wax  candle,  and  a plate  or  baiket  of  boiled  wheat,  on 
which  either  raifins,  or  the  inftde  of  pomegranates  was  ftrewed;  fon  e alfo  brought 
cakes  of  bread  ; when  the  fervice  was  finifhed,  all  but  the  boiled  wheat  was  diftributed 
to  the  people  in  or  near  the  church.  On  the  feftival  they  brought  lenfigs  and  brandy, 
which  were  given  to  the  people  in  the  fame  manner ; all  which  feems  to  be  fome  re- 
mains of  the  antient  cuflom  of  having  all  things  in  common,  and  eating  their  bread 
together  in  fmglenefs  of  heart. 

We  failed  for  Mytilene,  but  put  in  the  firft  evening  at  Cardamilla  in  Scio,  where  I 
pitched  my  tent,  and  lay  all  night,  and  the  next  evening  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Mytilene. 

Chap. 
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Chap.  IV.  — Of  the  ijland  of  Mytilene , the  antient  Lejbus. 

THE  ifland  of  I.cfbus,  fo  often  mentioned  by  the  Greek  hiftorians,  is  now  called 
Mytilene,  from  the  old  name  of  its  capital  city,  which  it  dill  retains.  The  Lelbians 
were  formerly  famous  for  their  fleet : they  were  at  firft  under  kings,  and  then  became 
a republic,  governed  by  a council  of  the  fuperior  rank  of  people,  and  by  an  aflembly 
of  the  common  people,  whofe  decrees  are  feen  in  fome  inlcriptions  ftill  remaining  in 
the  ifland.  At  one  time  fome  perfons  of  greateft  intereft  ufurped  a fort  of  tyrannical 
power  over  their  fellow  citizens ; among  thefe  was  Pittacus,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men, 
who,  out  of  a public  fpirit  contrived  to  get  all  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  then 
rellored  to  his  country  their  antient  liberty.  Thucydides  gives  a particular  account  of 
the  oppofition  the  people  of  Mytilene  gave  the  Athenians,  who  fubduing  them,  made 
a decree  to  cut  off  all  the  people  of  that  city  ; but  a party  in  favour  of  the  Mytilenians 
afterwards  prevailing,  they  repealed  that  decree ; the  account  of  which  arrived  before 
the  former  was  executed  •.  Mytilene,  the  antient  capital  of  the  ifland,  was  fttuated 
on  the  fpot  of  the  prefent  city  of  that  name,  which  is  called  alfo  Caftro  ; it  is  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  ifland  towards  the  eaft  end,  and  is  only  feven  miles  and  a half  from 
the  mod  eaflern  point  of  the  ifland,  which  was  antiently  called  cape  Malia ; which 
diftance  was  probably  computed  to  the  head  of  land  which  makes  the  bay  of  Mytilene, 
where  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland  begins ; for  the  whole  eaftem  point  feems  to  have  been 
called  cape  Malia.  The  old  city  appears  to  have  been  built  on  the  plain  near  the  fea, 
and  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  to  the  louth  of  it,  and  to  have  extended  along  the  plain  to 
the  eaft  of  that  hill.  There  was  an  ifland  before  the  city  about  a mile  in  circumference, 
which  was  well  inhabited,  and  is  now  joined  to  the  land  by  an  ifthmus,  which*rnay  be 
about  a furlong  wide,  and  of  much  the  fame  length,  and  they  have  ftill  a tradition  of 
its  being  an  ifland  ; there  was  a port  on  each  fide  of  it,  as  there  is  at  this  time ; that 
to  the  fouth-eaft  was  defended  by  two  moles,  of  which  there  are  now  fome  ruins ; the 
entrance  is  between  them : the  other  port  to  the  north-weft  was  defended  by  a mole, 
of  which  there  are  ftill  great  remains;  the  port  to  the  fouth  is  now  only  frequented  by 
large  Ihips.  The  city  was  formerly  very  large,  and  one  fees  in  all  parts  of  it  many  fine 
pieces  of  grey  marble,  which  are  remains  of  the  antient  buildings,  and  feveral  imperfeft 
inferiptions  ; and  at  the  entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  bilhop,  there  is  a very  curious 
antient  chair  cut  out  of  one  block  of  white  marble.  Pittacus,  one  of  the  feven  wife 
men  of  Greece,  was  of  this  city,  and  fo  were  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  the  poets,  And  alfo 
Theophanes  the  hi  dorian,  who  had  the  honour  to  enjoy  the  friendlhip  of  Pompey  the 
great,  and  his  fon  was  made  procurator  of  Afia  by  Augullus.  The  prefent  city  is  on 
the  neck  of  land  that  leads  to  the  peninfula,  and  on  each  fide  of  it  on  the  Ihore,  and 
likewife  to  the  fouth,  it  extends  up  the  fide  of  the  hill ; it  is  about  a mile  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  well  built.  The  caftle  is  on  the  top  of  the  high  rocky  peninfula,  and 
is  near  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  compafs,  confilung  of  the  old  and  new  caftle  which 
are  contiguous,  but  have  their  diftintl  governors  and  bodies  of  militia ; they  are  in- 
habited only  by  Turks,  and  Franks  are  not  permitted  to  go  into  them.  The  ruins  of 
the  old  city  extend  a confiderable  way  to  the  weft.  I was  told  that  there  are  in  the 
caftle,  the  arms  and  cypher,  or  name  of  one  of  the  emperors  Palaeologi ; and  that 
there  is  a ftone  coffin  in  a mofque,  which,  they  fay,  is  the  tomb  of  Sappho.  If  this 
caftle  was  built  by  die  Greek  emperors,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  much  unproved  by 
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the  Genoefe  when  they  were  in  pofleflion  of  the  id  and.  As  well  as  I could  be  informed, 
the  ifland  was  at  that  time  the  property  of  a family  of  the  name  of  Catanifi,  who  were 
lords  of  Lefbus ; and  it  is  faid  when  the  city  was  befiegcd  by  fultan  Amurath,  a lady 
of  one  of  thefe  Catanifi,  failied  out  at  the  head  of  the  citizens,  and  raifed  the  liege. 
There  are  in  the  city  a great  number  of  Greeks,  three  or  four  Greek  churches,  and 
only  a few  families  of  Armenians.  The  French  have  a vice-conful  here,  who  has  a 
chapel  and  chaplain  in  his  lioufe,  and  there  are  two  or  three  French  fa&ors  of  the  mer. 
chants  of  Smyrna.  The  Englifh  alfo  have  a Greek  vice-conful.  The  hifhop  has  the 
title  of  metropolitan,  though  I could  not  find  that  he  has  any  jurifdidion  over  the 
other  bifliop  j both  being  put  in  by,  and  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
ltantinople.  In  this  city,  as  well  as  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago  and  Greece, 
they  have  a pried  who  has  ftudied  at  lead  the  literal  Greek,  preaches,  and  has  the  title 
of  Didalkalos  and  Logiotatos  [Mod  learned]],  which  latter  is  given  to  mod  of  the 
prieds  : the  perfon  here  in  that  charader  had  lludied  fevcral  years  at  Padoua.  As  they 
are  generally  envied  by  the  other  ignorant  prieds,  fo  they  are  commonly  drove  from 
one  place  to  another. 

They  have  a great  trade  in  this  citv  in  building  large  (hips  and  boats,  with  the  wood 
of  pine,  which  they  ufe  even  to  the  keels  of  the  (hips ; they  bring  the  timber  from  the 
continent,  there  being  no  place  there  fecure  from  the  corfuirs  for  the  building  of  them. 
Thefe  veflels  are  very  light,  and  lad  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  being  a timber  full 
of  rofin,  and  faid  to  be  much  more  durable  than  that  of  Europe ; they  ufe  alfo  iron 
nails  in  building  ; and  indead  of  crooked  timber,  they  faw  the  wood  to  the  (liape  that  is 
neceffary  for  building.  As  to  the  other  branches  of  trade,  it  is  the  fame  here  as 
throughout  the  whole  ifland,  and  confifls  in  a very  great  export  of  oil  of  olives  to 
France,  and  to  many  parts  of  the  Levant,  which  latter  is  carried  on  by  fmall  veflels 
or  boats.  They  have  alfo  very  good  fcamony  and  althea  here,  and  1 faw  a great 
quantity  of  alkermes,  but  they  do  not  make  any  ufe  of  it.  They  have  likewile  an 
export  of  tar  extra&ed  from  their  pines. 

On  the  twenty-fecond  of  O Sober,  1 fet  out  to  make  a tour  round  the  ifland,  in 
company  with  fome  gentlemen  of  the  French  nation,  and  under  the  proteftion  of  a 
janizary.  The  ifland  is  mountainous ; one  chain  of  hills  that  are  modly  rocky,  confifls 
chiefly  of  marble,  and  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  ifland ; another  erodes  it  towards 
the  wed  end  ; the  whole  ifland  abounds  much  in  hot  baths.  We  went  along  the  north- 
fide  of  it,  and  obferved  that  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  extended  a confiderable  way  to  the 
wed,  and  there  are  marks  of  the  city  wall  which  was  carried  up  the  hill.  Going  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  we  came  to  a hot  bath,  which  is  little  frequented  ; the  waters 
are  warm,  and  have  no  particular  tafle.  Wc  went  in  between  the  mountains,  about 
a mile  to  the  fouth,  where  there  are  remains  of  a very  magnificent  aqueduct  of  grey 
marble  indicated,  built  acrofs  the  valley ; the  water  having  run  a confiderable  way 
on  the  fide  of  the  hills  from  the  fouth-wed,  palled  thefe  arches,  and  then  went  in 
channels  round  to  Mytilene.  Returning  into  the  road  along  the  north-fide  of  the  iflaixl, 
about  two  leagues  to  the  wed  of  tha  city,  there  are  hot  balhs  near  the  fea ; they  are 
rather  falter  than  the  fea  water,  and  are  now  much  ufed  for  bathing,  as  it  appears  they 
were  by  the  antients  ; there  are  great  ruins  of  buildings  about  them,  particularly  of  a 
colonnade  leading  to  them  from  the  fouth,  the  pcdedals  of  which  remain ; there  are 
alfo  feveral  mfcriptions  about  this  place.  A little  beyond  the  baths  there  a*e  remains 
of  a cadle  of  the  middle  ages,  built  with  fquare  towers  at  the  comers,  in  which  there 
are  feveral  pieces  of  marble  of  the  antient  buildings.  Beyond  the  middle  of  the  ifland.' 
is  a large  head  of  land,  which  I take  to  be  the  promontory  Argenum  of  Ptolemy  ; 
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to  the  eaft  of  it  there  is  a bay,  near  which  is  a village  on  a hill  called  Manoneia.  I 
conjectured  that  the  village  iEgirus  was  about  this  place,  and  that  from  this  bay  to 
the  bay  of  Pyrrha  was  the  narrowed  part  of  the  ifland,  which,  Strabo  fays,  was  only- 
twenty  ftadia,  though  it  feems  to  be  much  more ; oppofite  to  this  cape  is  the  deepeft 
part  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium,  in  which  there  are  a great  number  of  iflands,  called  * 
now  Mufconifi,  and  of  old  Hecatonnefi,  that  is,  the  ides  of  Apollo,  Hecatus  being 
one  of  his  names ; fome  fay  there  were  twenty,  others  forty  of  them ; one  of  them 
called  Mufconifi,  in  diftinclion  from  the  reft,  has  a town  of  Greeks  on  it,  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  the  ifland  Pordofelena  of  Strabo ; all  the  others  are  now  uninhabited  ; but 
1 was  informed  that  one  of  thofe  near  Mufconifi  was  formerly  frequented  by  herdfmen 
for  pafturage,  and  that  there  are  fome  figns  of  an  antient  bridge  to  it.  This  may 
be  the  ifland  which  Strabo  mentions  before  the  town  of  the  ifland  of  Pordofelena ; for 
there  was  a town  in  it  of  the  fame  name  then  deferted,  and  a temple  dedicated  to 
'-'Apollo.  Near  the  land  of  Mytilene  there  are  three  or  four  very  fmall  iflands,  called 
the  Tockmack  iflands,  I fuppofe,  from  a village  of  that  name  in  Mytilene,  which 
is  near  thofe  iflands.  The  people  of  the  ifland  fay,  that  the  village  of  Tockmack  is 
the  ncareft  place  on  this  fide  to  Caloni,  which  is  on  the  bay  that  was  called  Pyrrha  by 
the  aniicnts,  but  they  affirm  that  thofe  places  are  lour  hours  diftant,  that  is,  about 
eight  miles.  On  the  north-weft  cape  of  the  iffand  is  the  town  of  Molivo ; about  four 
miles  to  the  eaft  of  it,  on  the  Ihore,  are  the  ruins  of  a bath  ; and  on  the  beach  belqw, 
there  is  a fource  of  hot  water  which  feemed  to  have  a tafte  of  fulphur  ; and  about  half 
way  between  this  and  Molivo,  there  is  a fmall  bath  in  repair,  the  waters  of  which  are 
warm,  but  have  no  particular  tafte. 

Molivo  is  the  antient  Methymna ; it  is  built  up  the  fide  of  the  hill,  at  that  high  point 
of  land  which  makes  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  ifland.  Methymna  was  computed 
to  be  thirty-three  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Sigrium,  and  feven  miles  and  a half 
from  the  more  of  the  continent,  though  it  is  now  computed  to  be  eighteen  miles  over, 
and  it  cannot  be  much  lefs ; the  town  is  a mile  in  circumference ; on  the  fumnjit  of 
the  hill  there  is  a caftle,  about  half  a mile  in  compafs,  which  is  inhabited  by  Turks, 
who  have  here  their  feveral  bodies  of  foldiers  with  their  agas,  as  at  Mytilene.  From 
the  caftle  weftward  the  ground  declines,  and  makes  a fort  of  a plain  fpot  at  the  very 
point,  on  which  one  fees  fome  little  figns  of  the  old  city  Methymna,  particularly  the 
foundations  of  the  city  walls  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  hill,  and  the  ruins  of  a large 
ftrong  tower  or  caftle  over  the  prefent  little  bafin  on  thtj  fouth,  which  is  made  by  art 
for  fmall  boats ; it  is  probable  that  the  city  extended  from  the  end  of  the  point,  about 
half  a mile,  to  that  fteep  ground  on  which  the  prefent  town  (lands ; there  are  not  above 
two  hundred  Chriftians  here,  who  have  three  Churches,  for  it  is  in  a manner  a 
Turkilh  town.  The  bilhop  of  Methymna  refides  at  Caloni,  and  the  Greeks  are  fo  very 
ignorant,  that  they  imagine  Caloni  was  Methymna,  becaufe  the  bilhop  retains  the  old 
title.  In  this  city  the  famous  mufician  Arion  was  bom,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
carried  on  a dolphin  ; Terpandrus  alfo  was  of  this  ifland,  who  added  three  ftrings  to  the 
lyre,  which  before  had  only  four ; the  Lelbians  having  been  formerly  very  famous  in 
the  art  of  mufic.  The  head  of  land  on  which  Molivo  (lands,  together  with  a fmall 
point  of  land  to  the  fouth,  makes  a bay  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  there  is  an  ifland  before 
it,  which  is  a defence  to  the  harbour  ; this  is  the  port  of  Molivo  for  large  (hips,  where 
they  often  load  with  oil  j it  is  alfo  called  the  port  of  Petra,  from  a village  of  that 
name  which  lies  on  it,  and  feems  to  have  its  name  from  a high  rock  in  the  middle 
cl  the  town,  which  is  inacceffible  every  way,  except  on  the  north-fide,  and  being 
-enclofed  at  top  with  a wall,  about  a hundred  yards  in  circumference,  they  depofit  in  it 
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all  their  valuable  effefts,  when  they  apprehend  any  danger  from  the  corfairs ; they 
have  alfo  a chapel  there  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  a church  in  the  town,  there  being 
a conftderable  number  of  Chriftians  in  this  little  place.  We  travelled  on  to  the  fouth, 
moftly  on  the  fides  of  the  hills  near  the  fea,  and  came  to  a narrow  peninfula ; it  is 
a ftrong  fituation,  and  I expected  to  have  feen  feme  ruins  on  it ; on  each  fide  of  the 
ifthmus,  there  is  a very  good  port  called  Calas-Limnconas  [the  Fair  Havens].  Further 
on  there  is  another  fmaller  peninfula,  about  which  there  are  many  ruins,  particularly 
a wall  on  the  north-fide  of  a rivulet ; this  feem  to  be  the  antient  Antiffa,  which  was 
between  Sigrium  and  Methymna.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  an  ifland*;  and 
fome  on  this  account  conjecture  that  Ufa  was  the  antient  name  of  Leibusf;  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  place  were  fent  to  Methymna,  from  which  time  the  ruin  of  the  antient 
city  may  be  dated.J.  We  came  to  a large  village  of  Turks  called  Telunia;  there  is 
a nunnery  about  two  miles  to  the  eafl  ot  it,  at  a place  called  Peribolc,  in  which  they 
have  a manufacture  of  fluffs  made  of  filk  and  flax.  About  this  place  fome  accident 
happening  to  the  mule  on  which  the  Have  rode,  and  which  I had  bought  in  Candia, 
he  chofe  to  walk,  and  loft  his  way,  fo  that  we  could  hear  nothing  of  him  ; but  the 
next  day  I fent  the  janizary  in  fearch  of  him,  who  brought  him  to  me  juft  as  I arrived 
at  Mytilene.  The  Have  faid,  that  towards  night  he  was  about  an  hour  from  the  fea, 
and  met  fome  people,  who  conducted  him  to  the  aga  of  their  village,  who  fent  a man 
with  him  the  next  day  to  Caloni,  where  he  was  carried  to  the  biftiop,  who  defigned 
to  fend  him  to  Mytilene,  when  the  janizary  found  him.  But  the  janizary,  in  order 
to  get  money  out  of  me,  faid,  that  he  went  to  feveral  places,  according  to  the  account 
he  got  of  him,  but  coming  to  the  village  where  the  flave  lodged  the  firft  night,  he  met 
with  the  men  who  brought  him  to  that  place ; they  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  flave 
for  a reward,  which  being  agreed  on,  they  carried  him  to  Caloni,  where,  as  he  faid, 
they  had  placed  him,  that  they  might  get  fomething  by  him,  and  that  he  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  aga. 

The  promontory  of  Sigrium,  now  called  cape  Sign,  is  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the 
ifland  ; the  port  of  Sigri  is  made  by  a fmall  cape  to  the  north,  and  by  an  ifland  before 
it ; to  the  call  of  it  there  is  a convent  on  a very  high  rocky  mountain,  to  which  the  afeent 
is  very  difficult ; it  is  called  Upfelo  monafterio  [The  high  monaftery],  and  is  a very 
cold  fituation.  The  hills  all  this  way,  as  far  as  port  Caloni,  are  rocky  and  barren, 
and  afford  a very  unpleafant  profpett  to  a traveller.  A league  to  the  eaft  of  this 
mountain  there  is  a large  village  called  Ereffo  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  it  is  moftly  inhabited 
by  Chriftians,  and  from  it  one  enters  into  a plain  by  the  fea  on  the  fouth-lide  of  the 
ifland.  In  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  this  plain  there  is  a fmall  hill,  on  which  the  antient 
city  of  Ereffus  flood,  placed  by  the  anlients  two  miles  and  a quarter  from  cape  Sigri, 
though  it  cannot  be  lefs  than  two  leagues.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  of  an  oval  figure, 
and  there  are  great  remains  of  the  wail  that  encompaffed  it,  and  of  a round  tower  at 
thff  eaft  end  ; I faw  near  it  an  entablature  of  white  marble,  in  the  frieze  of  which  there 
is  an  imperfect  Greek  infeription ; I obferved  feveral  large  dftems  under  ground,  and  ' 
there  appears  to  have  been  a confiderable  fuburb  round  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
I faw  a wall  built  of  ftones  of  five  or  fix  fides  each  ; a fign  of  great  antiquity.  From 
this  place  I travelled  northward  between  the  mountains,  and  turning  to  the  eaft  paffed 
through  a village ; about  two  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  it  we  came  to  the  gulph  of 
Caloni,  and  to  a narrow  part  of  it,  which  is  about  a league  from  the  entrance  of  the 

• Rnrfun  ahftulit  inlulai  man,  junxitqae  term : Antiffam  Lefbo,  Flin.  Hid.  ii.  91.  Jc  Grid,  Mrtam- 
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bay.  Juft  without  this  narrow  part  there  is  a fmall  ifland,  on  which  there  is  a ruined 
church,  and  on  the  weft  fide,  on  the  height  near  the  ferry,  are  remains  of  a wail  which 
was  built  to  fupport  the  hanging  ground ; it  is  likewife  built  of  (tones  of  five  fidcs. 
This  gulph  of  Caloni  extends  to  the  north  in  between  the  land  at  lead  four  leagues, 
and  is  about  a league  broad,  being  (hut  in  by  a narrow  entrance  not  a mile  over,  and 
would  be  a very  good  harbour,  if  there  was  depth  of  water ; at  the  further  end  of  it  is 
a fmall  town  called  Caloni,  near  which  I was  informed  that  there  is  a convent  and  a 
nunnery,  the  latter  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  in  Scio ; 1 was  informed  that  there  is 
a fmall  convent  to  the  north-eaft  of  Ereflo.  The  antient  Pyrrha  mult  have  been  on 
this  bay  of  Caloni,  a great  part  of  the  country  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it  is  now  called  Pera, 
where  I concluded  from  the  bricks  and  tiles  which  1 faw  fcattcrcd  about  the  fields, 
that  there  had  been  fome  antient  buildings ; but  as  the  greateft  part  of  that  city  was 
dcftroyed  by  the  incroachment  of  the  fea,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  there  lhould  be 
any  great  remains  of  it  *.  This  gulph  mull  be  what  Strabo  calls  the  Pyrrhean  Euripus, 
from  its  refemblance  to  a narrow  (freight  between  two  lands ; and  here  the  land  mull 
be  narrowed,  as  he  fays  it  was  from  the  Pyrrhean  Euripus  to  the  other  fea  near  the 
village  of  iEgirus  ; he  fays  Pyrrha  had  been  deftroyed,  and  that  it  had  a port,  from 
which,  that  is  from  the  north-eaft  corner  of  it,  Mytilene  was  only  ten  miles  diftant, 
though  it  cannot  be  lefs  than  fifteen,  as  it  is  now  computed.  The  country  to  the  eaft 
of  this  bay  for  about  two  leagues  to  the  mountains  abounds  with  corn,  and  is  called 
Bafijika;  there  are  in  it  five  or  fix  villages,  which  are  moftly  inhabited  by  Turks : 
there  are  fome  baths  here  of  very  hot  waters,  which  are  now  frequented,  as  they 
appear  to  have  been  formerly  from  the  ruins  that  are  feen  about  them.  They  ufe  the 
waters  for  bathing,  and  alfo  drink  them,  though  they  have  found  fait  in  them ; there 
feems  alfo  to  be  a compofition  of  iron  and  fulphurin  them,  and  I believe,  a very  fmall 
degree  of  copper  ; they  are  very  purging,  and  much  efteemed  for  removing  dangerous 
obftniftions  and  fcrophulous  diforders.  Near  thefe  baths  are  fome  other  hot  waters 
not  frequented,  which  probably  are  of  the  fame  nature.  Further  to  the  eaft,  towards 
the  mountains,  there  is  a fmall  convent  of  the  virgin  Mary.  From  this  place  the  road 
goes  through  the  middle  of  the  ifland  to  the  north-eaft,  over  the  mountains  to  Port  lero, 
or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  failors.  Port  Olivieri ; the  entrance  of  it  is  near  to  the  eaft 
end  of  the  illand,  and  opens  to  the  fouth-eaft ; it  is  a large  bafin,  cncompaffed  with 
hills  covered  with  wood,  the  entrance  is  fo  narrow  that  it  is  not  feen  from  within;  fo 
that  the  port  appears  like  a large  lake ; it  is  about  two  leagues  long  and  near  a league 
broad  ; the  water  is  very  deep,  and  it  is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful  ports  I ever  faw  ; 
the  Ihips  often  come  into  it  to  be  loaded  with  oil.  On  the  fouth-fide  of  it  there  are  ' 
(even  or  eight  villages,  called  the  villages  of  lera,  retaining  the  name  of  the  antient  city 
liiera,  fpoken  of  by  Pliny,  as  dcftroyed  ; and  neither  Strabo  nor  Ptolemy  make 
mention  either  of  the  town  or  port.  To  the  weft  of  thefe  villages,  and  of  the  harbour, 
there  is  a fmall  convent  at  a place  called  Quatrotrito,  which  belongs  to  the  biftiop  of 
Mytilene,  and  is  a fort  of  a country-houfe  for  that  prelate ; to  the  fouth-weft  of  it,  on 
the  hills,  there  is  a large  rich  village  called  Aiaifo  ; it  has  a great  revenue  from  the  oil 
of  the  olive-trees  that  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  pays  no  other  rent  for  the  lands, 
but  a certain  quantity  of  tar  every  year  for  the  ufe  of  the  grand  fignior’s  naval  arma- 
ntont ; they  make  it  of  the  pine-trees  that  grow  on  the  mountains.  On  the  north-fidc  of 
the  port  there  are  hot  baths,  probably  of  a limeftone  water;  for  they  have  no  tafte ; 
from  this  place  the  road  goes  over  the  hills  about  twg  leagues  to  Mytilene.  I obferved 
on  a hill  near  the  town  feveral  round  (tones  of  the  pyrites  kind.  Among  many  other 

* Pyroha  haufla  eft  man.  Plin.  Hiil.  v.  39. 
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great  men  of  this  ifland  were  Theophraftus  and  Pbanks,  the  Peripatetic  philofophers, 
and  difciples  of  Ariftotle ; the  former  bang  efteemed  by  Ariftotle  himfelf,  the  moft 
eloquent  of  all  his  fcholars,  on  which  account  his  great  mailer  gave  him  that  name,  and 
decided  a controvcrfy  in  relation  to  his  fucceffor,  by  calling  for  two  forts  of  wine,  and 
giving  the  preference  to  the  Lelbian. 

This  ifland  is  governed  bv  an  officer  called  a Nafir,  who  receives  all  the  revenues 
of  it,  which  arile  from  a fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  ifland  from  Chrillians,  and 
a feventh  from  Turks;  and  this  officer  appoints  agas  over  a certain  number  of  villages. 
The  two  cities  of  Mytilene  and  Molivo  are  governed  each  by  its  mofolem,  and  have 
a cadi  for  adminitlering  juftice.  The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  very  rich,  though  there  is 
but  little  of  it  improved,  infomuch  that  they  have  not  com  fufficient  for  their  own  con- 
fumption ; the  people,  cfpecially  the  Greeks,  being  very  flothful,  and  fupported  by  the 
produce  of  their  oil,  which  requires  but  a little  labour  only  at  one  feafon  of  the  year ; 
for  the  women  and  children  gather  up  the  olives  as  they  drop,  which  being  ground  by 
horfe  mills,  arc  prefled  with  large  ferew  prefles,  which  they  have  for  that  purpole ; 
and  the  oil  is  put  into  fkins.  The  women  have  no  better  character  for  their  chaltity, 
nor  the  men  for  their  fobriety,  than  in  former  times.  As  this  ifland  is  fo  near  the 
continent,  it  is  much  infefted  with  robbers  in  the  lummeir,  who  come  over  in  fmall 
boats,  attack  people  in  the  road,  and  if  they  apprehend  any  danger,  return  to  the 
continent  with  their  booty,  or  lie  lurking  in  the  woods. 

Chap.  V.  — Of  the  JJIand  ofTencdot. 

AFTER  I had  been  at  Conflantinople  I went  from  the  Dardanels  to  Tcnedos.  This 
ifland  was  called  by  the  anrients  Calydna,  and  there  are  two  iflands  to  the  fouth  of  it, 
which  are  now  called  by  the  fame  name  ; it  was  alfo  called  Leucophrys.  Hie  antients 
lay,  that  it  was  five  miles  from  the  continent,  but  now  it  is  computed  to  be  nine,  thirty 
from  Imbrus,  twenty  from  cape  Jenichahere,  or  Sigeum,  and  ninety  from  Mytilene ; 
it  is  five  miles  long  and  four  broad  : the  antients  computed  it  to  be  eleven  miles  and  a 
quarter  in  circumference.  The  city  of  this  ifland  was  reckoned  among  thofc  of  Asolia, 
and  it  is  faid  to  have  had  two  ports,  one  of  which,  I fuppofe,  is  the  port  now  fre- 
quented, and  the  other  is  to  the  weft  of  the  caftle  clofe  to  the  town,  which  is  expofed 
to  the  north  wind.  The  Grecian  fleet  that  came  againft  Troy  lay  here,  but  it  was  not 
then  efteemed  a good  port.  The  road  for  {hipping  towards  the  continent  is  looked 
on  as  very  (afe.  There  was  a temple  here  to  Sminthean  Apollo,  which  probably  was 
in  the  fine  efplanade  before  the  caftle,  where  there  now  remain  foine  fluted  pillars  of 
white  marble,  which  are  about  two  feet  and  a half  in  diameter.  The  only  town  on  the 
ifland  is  fituated  towards  the  north-eaft  comer  of  it,  in  which  there  are  two  hundred 
Greek  families,  and  three  hundred  Turkilh  ; the  former  have  a church  and  three  poor 
convents  in  the  town,  and  are  under  the  bifhop  of  Mytilene ; the  caftle  is  a large 
high  building,  on  a little  rocky  cape  between  the  two  ports,  having  a large  efplanade 
to  the  land  ; it  is  very'  probable  that  this  caftle,  or  fome  part  of  it,  may  be  the  remains 
of  the  granaries  that  Juftinian  built  to  preferve  the  com  which  was  brought  from  Egypt 
from  being  fpoiled,  in  cafe  the  (hips  which  were  bound  to  Conflantinople  fi-.ould  be 
detained  by  contrary  winds.  The  country  about  the  town  is  rocky  and  unimproved, 
and  the  Turks  will  not  permit  them  to  cultivate  that  quarter  ; but  on  the  north-fide 
there  is  a fmall  fpot  well  improved.  This  ifland  belongs  to  the  captain  bafliaw,  and 
only  maintains  the  janizaries  of  the  caftle ; the  chief  export  is  good  wine  and  brandy. 
1 made  a very  (hort  ftay  in  this  ifland,  and  lay  on  board  an  Englifli  fhip,  which  was  in 
the  road. 
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Chap.  VI.  — Of  the  Ifland  of  Lemnos. 

FROM  the  road  of  Tencdos  we  failed  to  Lemnos  ; palling  to  the  fouth  of  Imbrus, 
which  is  thirty  miles  from  Tenedos,  and  is  fituated  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  cape* 
that  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanels ; this  ifland  was  facred  to  Mercury,  and  has 
on  it  five  or  fix  villages,  in  two  of  which  there  are  caftles : there  are  filver  mines  to- 
wards the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  but  the  ore  requires  fo  much  lidhargy  of  lead  to  be 
mixed  with  it,  that  it  does  not  anfwer  the  expence. 

The  high  ifland,  called  Samandrachi,  is  to  the  north-weft  of  it,  which  at  firft  had 
the  name  of  Samos,  and  afterwards  Samothrace,  or  Samos  of  Thrace,  to  diftinguilh  it 
from  Samos  of  Ionia ; if  I miftake  not,  there  is  only  one  town  or  .village  in  it ; the 
ifland  was  facred  to  Cybele,  and  fhc  is  reported  to  have  lived  in  it  for  fome  time.  It 
is  faid  that  Jupiter  had  three  children  here  by  Eledra,  grand-daughter  of  Atlas,  namely, 
Dardanus,  who  founded  the  Trojan  kingdom,  Jafion  who  had  Corybas  by  Cybele, 
from  whom  her  priefts  were  called  Corybantes,  and  Harmonia  the  wife  of  Cadmus. 
Perfes,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans,  fled  to  this  ifland. 

We  landed  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Lemnos,  at  a bay  well  Iheltered  every  way,  except 
from  the  eaft;  there  are  two  villages  near  it  called  Odopole  and  Calliope.  This  ifland 
is  called  Lemnos  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Italian  mariners  Stalimene,  from  the  Greek, 
expreflion  Eis  te  Lemno,  when  they  fpeak  of  going  to  this  ifland  ; Lemnos  was  firft  in- 
habited by  a people  of  Thrace,  then  by  the  Pelafgians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Athenians, 
until  it  became  fubjeff  to  the  Romans.  Great  part  of  the  ifland  is  hilly,  but  the  plains 
and  valleys  are  fruitful,  produce  great  quantity  of  com  and  wine,  and  fome  filk  and 
cotton,  which  they  manu failure  at  home,  making  a fort  of  fluff  of  filk  and  flax  mixed, 
which  is  much  ufed  for  Ihirts,  and  is  called  meles,  and  a fort  of  filk  like  ganze,  very 
light  and  tranfparent,  called  brunjuke,  which  is  much  ufed  by  the  ladies  for  their  under 
garments  ; they  alfo  export  butter  and  cheefe  made  of  goats  milk,  efpeciallv  the  latter. 
They  have  a ftrong  middle  fize  race  of  horfes,  which  are  remarkable  for  walking 
fall.  This  ifland  is  noted  for  the  Terra  Lemnia,  called  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Turks 
the  Holy  Earth  ; it  is  faid  to  have  the  fame  natural  virtue  as  the  Terra  Sigillata  of  Cala- 
bria, confequently  it  is  not  carried  into  Chriftendom,  but  is  only  ufed  in  the  Levant. 
This  earth  was  in  efteem  among  the  antients,  who  attributed  the  virtue  of  it  to  Vulcan’s 
falling  from  his  horfe  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  where  it  is  found,  by  which  his  thigh  was 
broke  ; a fable  which  is  thought  to  have  its  rife  from  a fuppofition  that  they  firft  prac- 
tifed  here  the  art  of  working  iron.  The  Greeks,  and  even  the  Turks,  imagine  that  it 
has  a miraculous  virtue,  when  it  is  taken  before  the  fun  rifes  on  the  fifteenth  of  Auguft, 
which  with  them  is  the  day  of  the  afeenfion  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; for  this  purpofe  the 
Greeks  and  Turks,  with  their  magiftrates,  aflemble  at  the  place,  which  is  called 
Aiokomo  : a prieft  performs  a fervice  about  half  an  hour  long ; one  of  the  laity 
among  the  Greeks  killing  a Iheep,  which  the  Turks  carry  away  and  eat,  the  Greeks 
not  eating  ficlh  at  that  time  ; then  a man  digs  the  earth,  and  throws  it  out ; the  wai- 
wode  and  cadi  take  eighty  okes,  each  near  three  pounds  weight,  which  they  fend  to 
the  Grand  Signior,  in  order,  as  1 was  informed,  to  make  the  cups  out  of  which  he 
drinks,  and  the  people  take  what  they  pleafe.  This  earth  is  dug  on  the  fide  of  a low 
hill,  which  is  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Cokino  port,  and  to  the  north  of  the  port  called  the 
Golph  : the  hole  they  have  made  is  not  large,  as  it  lies  near  the  furface ; the  earth 
refembles  pipe  clay ; there  are  three  thick  veins  which  are  white,  and  two  fmaller 
that  are  red  ; the  latter  is  moft  efteemed  j the  people  carry  it  home,  and  make  it  into 
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balk,  and  feal  k,  as  they  haveoccafion,  with  a feal  on  which  the  Turkiffi  name  of  it  is 
cut ; and  when  it  is  taken  at  other  times,  they  think  it  has  not  fo  great  virtue. 

About  a league  to  the  call  of  Caftro,  the  chief  town  of  the  lfland,  there  are  hot 
baths,  which  they  call  Thermo  ; the  waters  are  lukewarm,  and  feem  to  run  on  a lime- 
ftone  : I was  told  alfo,  that  under  the- caftle  there  is  an  alum  water,  which  I did  not 
fee.  On  each  fide  of  the  port  where  1 landed  there  is  a fait  lake  -,  that  to  the  north 
dries  up  in  the  fummer,  is  called  Alke-Limne  [the  Salt  Lake],  and  leaves  a cake  of 
fait,  which  they  purify  for  the  ufe  of  the  ifland ; the  other,  wnich  they  call  the  Mill- 
lake,  is  not  fo  fait,  and -is  of  no  ufe.  To  the  north  of  this  port  there  is  a large  cape  called 
Ecatokephale  [the  Hundred  Heads],  where  there  is  a port  of  that' name,  on  which  1 
was  told  there  are  remains  of  an  antient  city  called  Palaiopolis ; but  I have  reafon  to 
think  I was  mifmformed,  and  that  Palaiopolis  is  on  a head  of  land  to  the  north  of 
Cokino  port,  which  I faw  from  the  place  where  the  earth  is  dug,  and  is  to  the  weft  of 
Ecatokephale,  becaufe  travellers  mention  a ruined  city  at  Cokino,  as  the  antient 
Hephxftia.  To  the  fouth  of  thefe  places,  and  of  the  road  which  leads  to  Caftro,  from 
the  port  where  I landed,  there  is  a fine  port  called  Golpho,  which  is  near  twenty  miles 
in  circumference : the  entrance  is  fo  narrow  that  the  bay  appears  like  a large  lake ; to 
the  eaft  of  it  there  is  a town  called  Madrou,  where  there  is  a caftle ; and  to  the  weft  of 
it  is  a large  village  called  Sarp£. 

The  chief  town,  Caftro,on  the  weft  of  the  ifland,  is  about  ajmile  in  circumference,  and 
probahjy  the  antient  city  Myrina  was  on  this  fpot ; to  the  weft  of  it  there  is  a high 
rocky  cape,  on  which  there  is  a caftle  very  ftrongly  fituated  ; there  are  about  eight  hun- 
dred families  in  the  town,  and  the  number  of  Greeks  and  Turks  is  near  equal : the 
Greeks  have  three  churches,  and  their  bifhop  refides  here,  who  has  an  income  of  about 
four  purfes  a year.  The  waiwode  has  this  ifland  as  an  hereditary  feud,  paying  about 
nine  purfes  a year  for  it  to  the  captain  bafliaw,  or  high  admiral,  who,  whenever  he  comes 
this  way,  makes  him  pay  confiderably  more,  on  pretences  that  he  has  permitted  com 
to  be  exported  contrary  to  law,  or  the  like,  which  the  waiwode  is  very  well  able  to 
bear,  making,  at  leaft,  fifty  purfes  a year  advantage  by  this  ifland.  A cadi  and  janizer 
aga  refides  at  this  place,  and  the  feveral  military  bodies  are  here,  which  are  in  moil 
other  towns.  There  are  fucty  villages  in  the  ifland,  feven  monafteries,  and  about  feven 
thoufand  Greek  families,  and  three  thoufand  of  the  Turks.  About  thirty  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Lemnos  I faw  the  fmall  ifland  of  Strati,  which  is  uninhabited.  I could  get  no 
information  of  a volcano  in  Lemnos,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  antients,  nor  of  a laby- 
rinth, that  is  faid  to  have  been  in  this  ifland. 


Chap.  VII.  — Of  the  ifland  of  Samos. 

FROM  Mytilene  we  went  to  Smyrna,  and  from  that  city  to  Segigieck,  Ephefus,  and 
Scala  Nouva,  where  we  embarked  for  Samos.  This  ifland,  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  Carians,  was  called  Parthenias  ; it  afterwards  had  the  name  of  Anthemus  ; it  was 
then  called  Melamphylus,  and  laft  of  all  Samos.  It  was  computed  to  be  feventy-five  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  fituated  to  the  north-weft  of  the  promontory  Trogylium  io 
Ionia  : the  two  eaftern  points  of  the  ifland  were  computed  to  be  but  feven  ftadia  from 
that  promontory,  though  both  the  one  and  the  other  cannot  be  much  left  than  a league 
from  the  continent ; the  furtheft  to  the  weft  was  called  Pofidicum,  or  the  promontory 
of  Neptune.  The  weft  part  of  the  ifland  is  the  cape  and  mountain  formerly  . called 
Ampekis,  which  now  has  the  name'of  Carabachtes,  and  the  cape  is  called  cape  Foumos, 
from  the  oppofite  iflands ; this  mountain  It  retches  through  the  whole  iQand  to  the  eaft ; 
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(6  that  Samos  is  hilly,  and  like  all  the  other  ifiands.  is  very  rockv  • it  mn«  'i,  • , 

sssrssrsa.- rora 

Anacreon  lived,  who  often  mentions  him  in  his  poems  : Pythagoras  was  of  this  iil  uirl 
at  the  fame  tune,  but  out  of  a diftafte  of  the  tyranny  that  r tinned  in  it  h,!  dfl 
to  Esypt,  Babylon,  and  at  lafl  to  Italy,  where  he  died,  after  having  improved  aUthofe 
countr.es t by  his  excellent  ph.lofophy.  Among  the  Athenian  citeens  who  were  fern 
to  tins  ifland  as  a colon,',  was  the  father  of  Epicurus ; that  philofopher  was  eTucaSd 

We  firft  landed  at  the  port  of  Vahti,  which  is  a bay  that  lies  open  to  the  north-cart 

!SJ  ^ . f!?  Whtn  rhcre  *?  a,  vor>'  ,lronK  northerly  wind.  The  tolm  L’ 

fttuated  about  half  a mile  from  it  to  the  fouth,  and  is  built  up  the  fide  of  a hill  • .1, 

are  in  it  above  five  hundred  houfes,  and  fix  churches,  with  a Lll  to  eU  of  L ' ^ 
all  the  churches  m the  illand  have : the  whole  town  confirt,  of  Greek  ChriiW^f 
whom  there  are  about  two  hundred  fouls.  The  convent  of  St  Marv  is  near 
to  the  north-cart  of  this  place.  The  town  ofVahtiliv«  £ S bTan  ^ 
of  wme  which  is  very  good,  cfpec.ally  a white  mufcadine  fort,  like  that  which  £ 
fold  with  us  for  Greek  wme,  of  which  thebeft  fells  for  about  a halfpenny  a quart 
From  Vahu  I went  two  leagues  towards  the  cart  end  of  the  ifhmd  \ the  nalW 

between  it  and  the  continent  of  Afia  is  called  the  boehas  rW  F ? 

0r||ftirpgK0ffttbe  pa^eV  °ne  °f  Vheei«htecn  towns>  or  villages  of  the"1fl1!id 
“ ^ d a!,0Cf™  is  “ V ,Wa?  t0  “•  To  the  nonl1  of  « » the  pert  Cafonefi 
and  a fmall  .fiand  in  ,t .of  the  fame  name,  lying  open  to  the  northeart  : to  the 

ft  f vVS  he  foUth‘ca(^  point  of  the  illand;  there  are  two  little  bays  to  the 
weft,  which  are  open  to  the  fouth-eart,  and  are  excellent  harbours.  The  two 
points  of  the  northern  port  appear  ,0  be  the  lands  which  are  neareft  to  the  continent 
The  fouthem  point  commands  a fine  view,  and  there  are  ruins  of  a very  Krone  towel 
on  it,  which  was  probably  defigned  to  guard  the  coaft.  From  this  point,  they  faT  an 
iron  chain .went  acrofs  ,0 1 the  oppofite  fide,  though  it  is  not  eafy  ,0  conecture  wh«. 
end  « could  anfwer,  unlefc  .t  were  to  receive  a tribute  from  (hips  that  palled  that  wav 
On  both  thefe  bays  there  appears  to  have  been  a village,  each  of  which  had  a church  : 
©ne  of  them  called  St.  Mary  s,  has  two  or  three  marble  pillars  in  it  lying  on  the  ground’ 
lo  the  fouth-weft  of  the  point,  on  which  there  are  ruins  of  a tower  is  another  cine 
mid  beyond  that  a final]  bay,  to  the  weft  of  which  there  is  a cape,  which  I take  tote 
^e  promontory  of  Neptune  ; a..d  oppofite  to  it  is  an  illand  called  by  the  antenw 
Narthekus  ; and  over  againft  that  is  the  northern  point  of  the  promontory  Trogyfium 
he  fouthern  part  extending  fomewhat  farther  to  the  weft  ; being,  asStrelx,  obflrves’ 
the  neareft  land  to  Greece,  at  the  promontory  0f  Attic.i,  called  Sunium,  from  which 
“ “on.?  hurui^  ■“>  th'«y-two  miles  and  a half;  oppofite  to  this  point  is  the  final!  fle 
Trogylium.  There..  a little  bay  at  cape  Neptune,  and  to  the  welt  of  it  is  the  antient 
poit  of  the  city  of  Samos,  now  called  the  port  of  Tigani ; which  is  the  hartet.l 
Cora,  the  capital  town  of  the  illand,  near  a league  from  it.  The  bay  is  fmall  and  it 
« a very  bad  pon  temg  expofed  to  the  fouth  winds,  from  which'  little  K are 
fheltered  by  a linall  head  of  land ; and  yet  the  fea  runs  fo  high  that  in  whiter  they  are 
1 £*1“*  irom  da!naSe-  An  artilicial  mole,  now  ruined,  was  built  from  the  bottom 
<*the  bay,  extending  towards  the  head  of  land,  which  nUe  the  JZZ  ZwcZ 
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the  antient  harbour,  as  it  does  now  of  the  prefent.  This,  though  it  docs  not  now 
feern  to  be  a great  work,  yet  it  may  be  the  remains  of  that  mole  which  was  elleemed 
one  of  the  wonders  of  Samos,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces 
long.  The  port  within  feems  to  have  been  filled  up,  and  the  fea  has  loft  on  the  weft 
fide,  for  there  is  a flat,  about  a hundred  paces  wide,  to  a broad  ruin,  which  being  an 
inclined  plain,  feems  to  have  been  the  foundation  for  fteps  down  to  the  (hipping,  which 
might  come  up  to  this  place  when  the  port  was  kept  clean  and  open,  and  the  (hips 
might  lie  there  fecure  from  all  winds  when  the  pier  was  entire  : thefe  fteps  were  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  that  high  land,  which  is  to  the  weft  of  the  port,  and  feems  to  have 
been  the  fortrefs  of  the  city  towards  the  fea  ; it  is  a low  rocky  hill,  about  five  hundred 
paces  broad  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  a hundred  from  north  to  fouth ; the  remaining  part 
to  the  north  being  flat ; the  middle  part  of  it  rather  higher  than  the  reft,  is  a hundred 
feet  fquare,  and  appears  to  have  been  very  ftrongly  fortified  with  a wall  and  foflee ; 
and  at  a finall  di fiance  from  it  on  one  fide  there  is  a fally  port,  cut  down  through  the 
rock  to  the  fea:  there  are  great  remains  of  very  ftrong  works  towards  the  fouth  ; and 
on  the  weft  fide  is  the  bed  of  a winter  torrent,  which  might  fill  a bafon  for  fmall  gallies : 
to  the  weft  of  this  torrent  there  is  a plain  fpot,  full  of  pieces  of  columns,  which  feem 
to  be  the  remains  of  a forum.  The  old  city  Samos  extended  about  eight  hundred 
paces  beyond  this  to  the  weft  ; the  plain  being  about  a quarter  of  a mile  wide  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  which  was  called  mount  Ampelus.  The  weftem  walls  extended  up  the 
deep  fide  of  this  hill,  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  brow  on  the  other  fide,  along 
which  the  northern  wall  was  continued  to  the  eaft  of  the  hill,  where  turning  to  the 
fouth,  oppofite  to  the  middle  of  the  bay,  it  crofled  a rivulet,  to  another  low  hill  which 
feems  to  have  been  much  inhabited,  and  going  along  to  the  north  fide  of  it,  it  turns 
down  to  the  fea  to  the  pier  in  the  middle  of  the  bay ; north  of  this  inclofure  I (aw 
fome  broken  marble  coffins,  fome  of  which  were  covered  with  the  ufual  lids,  and  others 
with  large  (tones  laid  acrofs.  The  city  walls  are  cafed  infide  and  out  with  white  marble, 
being  filled  up  within  with  fmall  (tones ; they  are  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  feet  thick, 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fituation,  and  at  the  top  are  covered  with  very  large 
hewn  (tones ; they  are  built  with  fquare  towers  at  about  fixty  paces  diftance,  unlefs 
where  the  hill  is  fo  deep  as  to  make  them  unneceflary.  The  walls  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  above  fifteen  feet  high,  but  are  the  mod  beautiful  I have  feen  ; and  fome  parts 
of  them  on  the  top  of  the  hill  are  entire.  Below  there  are  remains  of  a theatre,  the 
feats  of  which  were  not  built  on  arches,  but  on  the  fide  of  the  hill ; it  was  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet  wide,  and  the  fpace  for  the  feats  was  eighty  feet  wide ; it  is  built  of 
white  marble,  and  there  are  remains  of  an  arch  ten  feet  wide  in  the  front  of  it. 
The  walls  are  built  in  a very  particular  manner  in  the  front ; the  ruins  appeared  in 
that  manner,  though  probably  there  was  an  entrance  in  the  front.  It  is  a ruftic  build- 
ing, the  ftone8  being  rounded  fo  as  to  make  a fegment  of  near  a quarter  of  a circle, 
and  towards  the  lower  part  of  every  tier  are  knobs  at  certain  diftanccs,  which  make  it 
look  more  ruftic;  they  might  be  hewn  fo  in  order  to  command  the  (tones  in  placing  them. 

Towards  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  there  are  ruins  of  two  or  three  very  confiderable 
buildings,  which  are  fo  deftroyed  that  it  is  impoffible  to  judge  of  what  nature  they 
were,  and  there  are  many  walls  to  the  weft  of  them,  efpecially  feveral  arches,  like  thofe 
which  are  now  built  i , the  eaft  for  (hops ; it  is  faid  that  formerly  they  ferved  for  that 
purpofe,  and  probably  there  was  a town  here  in  the  middle  ages,  which  might  continue 
till  the  illands  were  taken  from  the  Chriftians,  when  they  might  move  farther  from 
the  fea,  not  to  be  expofed  to  the  iofults  of  the  eorfairs.'  To  the  weft  of  thefe  there  is 
a large  pond  made  by  a wall  that  confines  the  waters  which  comes  from  the  hills  ; it 
vox.,  x.  4 N ‘ does 
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docs  not  feem  to  be  a very  antient  work,  but  poltibly  may  have  been  defigned  for  a 
mill,  as  there  is  a mill  race  from  it  on  a wall,  which  extends  to  a building,  where,  they 
fay,  there  formerly  wras  one.  In  this  part  there  are  likeivife  two  or  three  fmall  ruined 
churches,  and  to  the  north  of  the  port  there  is  a confiderable  ruin  of  a building  of 
hewn  Hone,  with  two  or  three  tiers  of  brick,  at  the  diftance  of  every  four  feet,  which, 
they  fay,  was  a church  and  palace,  probably  the  cathedral ; and  at  this  time  there  is  a 
fmall  church  within  it,  dedicated  to  St.  Nickolas.  The  hill  over  the  lower  city  is  of 
white  marble,  and  there  are  feveral  grots  in  the  fide  of  it,  which  were  the  quarries  of 
the  city.  The  inhabitants  were  at  great  expence  to  bring  water  to  the  town  by  an 
aqueduct,  the  remains  of  which  are  feen  all  along  the  fides  of  the  hills  for  a league 
to  the  weft,  having  its  rife  at  or  near  the  river  Imbrafius ; the  channel  for  the  water  was 
made  on  a low  wall,  except  in  a very  few  places,  where  there  are  remains  of  fome 
arches  over  a valley  on  the  call  fide  of  the  city  j thefe  arches  were  at  leaft  fixty  feet 
high  ; and  above  them,  on  the  other  hill,  are  a great  number  of  grots,  which  were 
quarries,  and  are  cut  in  like  galleries,  or  as  large  fquare  piazzas,  fupported  by  fquare 
pillars  of  the  natural  rock  ; thefe  were  doubtlefs  dug  in  order  to  build  the  aqueduct,, 
over  which  they  are,  and  alfo  for  the  ufe  of  the  city,  being  a free-ftone,  and  more  eafily 
worked  than  the  marble.  As  I went  one  day  to  vifit  thefe  grottos  alone,  fom*  ftiep- 
herds  who  were  feeding  their  flocks  on  the  hills,  called  to  me  ; but  as  I did  not  un- 
ftand  their  meaning,  I went  on : I had  been  informed  that  they  found  fait  in  fome  of 
thefe  grottos,  and  my  curiofity  led  me  to  tafte  the  earth  in  feveral  of  them : I learnt 
afterwards  that  a man  who  died  of  the  plague  at  the  port,  about  three  weeks  before, 
was  buried  in  one  of  the  grottos,  and  that  the  ftieplterds  called  to  me  in  order  to  pre- 
vent my  going  into  them. 

About  half  a mile  to  the  weft  of  the  old  city  the  lulls  retire  to  the  north,  fo  as  to 
make  the  plain  on  the  fea  about  two  miles  wide,  and  a league  long  from  eaft  to  weft. 
I take  this  plain  to  be  the  Heraion  of  Strabo,  to  which,  he  lays,  the  fuburb  of  the  city 
extended,  and  not  the  temple  of  Juno,  or  the  cape  to  the  weft  of  it,  as  fome  have  ap- 
prehended ; for  the  temple  of  Juno  being  at  the  foulh-welt  corner  of  the  plain,  the 
ground  to  the  eaft  of  it  would  be  a very  wet  fituation  for  a fuburb  in  the  winter,  as 
it  is  for  the  moft  part  a morafs ; fo  that  it  is  mofl  probable  that  this  quarter  to  which  the 
fuburb  of  the  city  extended  was  fituated  here,  and  had  its  name  from  being  the  neareft 
building  this  way  to  the  temple  of  Juno. 

The  temple  of  Juno  was  another  of  the  wonders  of  Samos;  and  it  was  a very 
extraordinary  building,  both  with  regard  to  its  fize,  anil  the  manner  of  its  architecture ; 
it  was  built  near  the  fea,  fronting  to  the  eaft.  Several  of  the  bafes  and  pedeftals 
remain  on  the  north  fide,  though  they  are  almoft  buried  in  the  ground,  and  likewife  a 
part  of  one  of  the  columns ; and  on  the  fouth  fide  there  is  almoft  an  entire  ftiaft  remain- 
ing. The  pillar*  were  built  of  feveral  round  Hones  laid  one  on  another ; they  are 
of  white  marble,  and  the  bafes  of  grey.  One  of  the  fhafts  which  feems  to  be  entire, 
confifts  offeventeen  ftones,from  two  feet  to  three  feet  and  a half  thick ; thefe  Hones  are 
moved  every  way  out  of  their  places  in  a very  extraordinary  manner,  as  if  it  were  the 
effect  of  an  earthquake ; I faw  part  of  two  round  capitals  of  grey  marble ; I found 
that  one  of  them  was  four  feet  five  inches  diameter  ; but  as  the  pillars  are  five  feet  fix 
inches,  it  feem  probable  that  they  belonged  to  pillars  on  the  infide  of  the  temple  ; they 
feem  to  have  been  Doric  capitals.  This  temple  was  famous  for  a great  number  of 
fine  ftatues.  I faw  part  of  » large  one  of  grey  marble,  the  head  and  legs  of  which 
were  broken  off,  and  it  appeared  to  be  a work  of  no  mean  hand.  At  fome  diftance 
to  the  north-weft  of  the  temple  are  three  fmall  hills,  to  the  weft  of  which  there  are 
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great  figns  of  buildings  : in  a ruined  edifice,  which  teemed  to  be  of  the  middle  ages 
there  is  a frnall  relief  of  a roan,  probably  defigned  for  Hercules,  having  thefe  letters 
under  it  AAKEIOH.  About  half  a mile  to  the  weft  of  the  temple  there  is  a rivulet, 
which  is  the  amient  Imbrafms,  on  which,  they  fay,  Juno  was  bom,  under  a white  willow, 
and  there  are  a great  number  of  thefe  trees  on  it,  which  grow  up  in  a fpiral  form 
to  a great  height.  This  river  comes  from  the  mountains,  and  runs  near  a village 
fituated  on  them,  called  Baounda,  where  there  is  a red  earth,  of  which  it  is  fuppofed 
the  antients  made  the  earthen  ware,  which  was  famous  here ; and  if  I miftakt*  not, 
was  firft  invented  in  Samos ; the  pipes  of  the  aquedud  were  made  of  it : I faw  fome 
of  them  from  fix  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  alfo  in  Cora  others  of  done,  bored 
thorough,  and  about  the  fame  fize.  The  river  runs  below'  by  a ruinous  village  called 
Milo,  which  is  almoft  forfaken  by  reafon  of  the  injuries  they  have  received  from  the 
corfairs. 

The  third  wonder  of  Samos  was  a canal  cut  through  the  mountains  to  convey  the 
water  of  a river  on  the  north-fide  of  it  to  the  city,  which  muft  have  been  near  half  a 
mile  long  ; this  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  I could  not  meet  with  any  information 
about  it ; only  they  talk  much  of  grots  that  go  under  ground  to  the  old  city,  but  I 
could  not  find  any  grot  that  I could  fuppofe  was  for  that  purpofe ; and  if  there  was 
fuch  a canal,  it  muft  have  been  made  before  they  had  invented  the  way  of  carrying 
water  on  aqueducts  round  the  hills,  which  could  have  been  very  eafily  done  in  this 
place.  As  I was  leaving  Samos,  I copied  fome  fragments  of  inferipriont;  juft  dug  out 
of  the  ground  from  a wall,  on  the  outfide  of  which  there  was  a portico;  it  ife  the  re- 
mains of  the  large  building  mentioned  towards  the  w'eft  end  of  the  city  ; one  of  the 
inferiprions  feemed  to  be  to  the  honour  of  a perfon  who  had  gained  the  prize  in  fome 
games  to  Apollo. 

The  capital  of  the  ifland,  called  Cora,  is  at  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  plain,  an 
the  fide  of  a rocky  mountain ; it  is  a poor  ill-built  plade,  having  more  the  afpett  of  a 
country  village  than  a town  ; it  has  notwith (landing  about  twelve  frmtll  churches  in  it, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  houfes ; there  are  fome  impcrfeS  inferiptions  and  broken 
reliefs  there,  which  are  moftiy  about  the  churches ; 1 faw  a defaced  one  of  a naked 
youth,  with  a dove  in  his  hand,  of  very  fine  fculpture.  About  a league  to  the  eaft  of 
this  place,  towards  Vahti,  is  the  village  of  Mytilene ; there  is  a curious  relief  in  the  wall 
of  the  church  a little  defaced,  which  feems  to  be  fepulchral,  and  has  on  it  the  name  of 
the  perfon,  Apollonius,  who  probably  was  a phyfician,  lor  one  of  the  figures  has  a 
leaf  in  the  band,  which  I faw  alfo  in  another  relief,  and  it  refembles  very  much  the 
leaf  of  an  herb  that  grows  among  the  rocks  in  this  ifland,  and  is  called  Pa/rt|ifa ; it  is 
much  ufed  there  at  this  time  for  fcvcral  diforders,  being  of  a purging  quality.  At  fome 
diftance  to  the  weft  of  this  village  is  the  higheft  mountain  of  the  ifland  called  Cara- 
bounieh  [The  Black  Hill],  which  feems  to  be  the  Ccrcetus  of  the  antients.  They  have 
a white  earth  in  Samos,  which  has  fomething  of  the  nature  both  of  pipe  clay  and  fullers 
earth,  they  call  it  Gouma,  and  as  they  ufe  it  for  waftiir.g  they  call  it  Gonma  faboni,  [foap 
earth];  they  have  the  fame  in  Milo  ; the  women  and  children  cat  it,  as  well  for  aniufiv 
ment  as  for  a fort  of  nouriftmient ; but  as  it  makes  them  drink  much  water,  it  is 
thought  that  it  caufcs  a fwelling  of  the  fpleen,  and  alfo  drop  lies : this  probably  is  one 
of  thofe  white  earths  of  Samos  ufed  by  the  antients  in  medicine.  Julap  and  fcamohy 
grow  here ; 1 have  been  informed  that  the  latter  is  not  the  bed ; and  they  do  not 
colled  the  julap  for  fale.  The  people  in  Santos  are  much  given  to  revelling  and  dritnk- 
eimefe,  and  are  very  poor  ; they  till  their  own  lands,  and  have  no  fervants  but  their 
own  children  ; the  ladies  of  the  higheft  rank  in  Sainos,  even  to  the  governor's  wife, 
go  to  the  fountain  for  water,  and  do  every  kind  of  work. 
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They  have  little  trade,  except  an  export  of  wine  and  raw  filk  ; the  latter  is  fern  to 
Scio  to  be  manufaftured  there,  to  the  value  of  about  eight  thoufand  dollars  a year  j 
they  alfo  export  fome  corn,  though  contrary  to  law,  and  are  generally  obliged  to  im- 
port afterwards  for  their  own  ufe.  In  fome  of  the  grots  I mentioned  they  find  fait ; 
as  they  have  kept  their  cattle  in  them  at  night  during  the  winter  feafon,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  fait  which  is  in  the  dung  of  the  animals,  in  time,  by  the  moiflure  of  the  place, 
makes  a cost  of  fait  on  the  furrace  of  the  earth  ; this  the  Greeks  take  clandelunely, 
that  the  T urkifh  governor  may  not  deprive  them  of  that  benefit,  or  raife  money  on 
them ; they  call  it  a fal  nitre,  and  I was  informed  that  it  is  ufed  alfo  to  make  gun- 
powder ; they  have  fait  pans  in  the  plain  of  Cora,  and  export  the  fait  they  make  into 
the  continent.  They  alfo  fend  out  a great  quantity  of  the  timber  of  the  pine-tree  to 
build  fhips  and  boats,  efpecially  to  Patmos.  At  the  north-weft  part  of  the  ifland 
there  is  a fmall  town  called  Carlovafi,  from  which  they  carry  wine  and  oranges  to 
Segigieck  ; there  is  no  harbour  there,  but  three  leagues  to  the  weft  is  a port  called 
Sitan. 

The  lands  of  this  illand  belong  to  the  mofque  in  Conftantinople  called  Tophana- 
jamefi  j they  meafure  them  once  in  feven  years,  by  a meafure  which  is  a Angle  pace, 
and  for  forty  fquare  paces  they  pay  about  ten  or  twelve  medins  a year,  each  medrn  being 
three  farthings  ; the  whole  revenue  that  arifes  from  the  land  amounts  yearly  to  about 
twenty-two  purfes.  In  the  eighteen  villages  and  towns  of  the  ifland  there  are  twelve 
hundred  and  fixty  that  pay  the  harach,  or  poll-tax,  which  amounts  to  twenty  purfes 
more  ; and  the  Turkifh  governor  makes  about  ten  purfes  of  what  they  call  Avanias, 
which  are  fines  on  deaths,  and  for  crimes  ; for  this  is  the  profitable  way  they  have  of 
punifhing  even  murder ; unlefs  a Chriftian  happens  to  kill  aTurk,  though  the  few  Turks 
that  are  here  (land  in  fear  of  the  Chriftians. 

The  ifland  is  governed  by  a Turkifh  waiwode  and  cadi,  the  former  having  the  care 
of  the  revenues,  and  the  latter  adminifters  juftice  in  the  capital,  and  goes  rounc^to  the 
villages  four  or  five  times  a year  for  that  purpofe.  The  aga  alfo  has  a fervant  in  fome 
of  the  principal  villages,  who  is  a fort  of  governor  ; they  have  likewife  a Chriftian 
governor  called  the  aga,  who  is  a man  of  the  greateft  intcreft,  is  chofen  by  the  people, 
and  generally  remains  in  the  office  for  life ; he  has  a great  influence  on  the  people  ; and 
the  waiwode  and  cadi  feldom  do  any  thing  of  importance,  unlefs  he  is  prefent  to  give 
his  advice.  The  waiwode  continues  in  office  for  feven  years,  paying  a certain  yearly 
fum,  and  makes  the  mod  of  it.  This  is  the  ‘regular  government  of  the  ifland ; but 
about  three  years  ago  a troop  of  banditti  Chriftians  from  the  Morea  and  other  parts,  to 
the  number  of  about  fifty,  came  into  the  ifland  well-armed,  raifed  money  on  all  the 
villages,murdered  feveral  people, and  among  them  theChriftian  aga;  fome  galleottes  were 
fent  againft  them,  and  they  were  difperfed,  except  about  twenty,  who  fubmitted  to  the 
government,  and  pretend  to  have  a liberty  to  carry  arms,  and  in  reality  govern  the  ifland 
in  every  thing,  in  which  they  are  pleafed  to  interfere ; they  marry  themfelves  by  force 
to  the  richeft  parties,  and  being  difperfed  through  the  villages  do  what  they  pleaie,  and 
have  a captain  at  the  head  of  them,  maintaining  themfelves  by  the  money  they  have 
raifed;  and  this  ftnall  number  of  men  renders  the  ifland  very  unhappy,  the  Turkifh 
governors  themfelves  (landing  in  awe  of  them,  and  no  one  has  courage  or  refolution  to 
oppofe  them. 

The  bifhop  of  Samos  refides  in  Cora ; there  are  five  monafterics  in  the  ifland,  but  no 
nunnery  ; there  are  only  three  or  four  priefts  in  each  of  them,  and  a fuilicient  number  of 
caloyers  to  till  their  land. 
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Chap.  VIII.  — Of  the  Ifland  of  Patmos. 

FROM  Samos  we  failed  to  Patmos,  which  is  one  of  the  iilands,  called  by  the  antients 
Sporades  ; it  is  in  the  Icarian  fea,  direflly  fouth  of  thofe  fmall  iflands  which  are  between 
Nicaria  and  Samos.  Patmos  is  computed,  by  the  modem  Greeks,  to  be  forty  miles 
round,  though  the  antients  fpeak  of  it  only  as  thirty ; and  it  does  not  feem  to  be  f© 
much.  On  the  call  fide  there  is  a deep  bay,  and  on  the  weft  two  fmall  ones,  which 
make  the  north  and  fouth  part  of  the  illand  peninfulas : the  neck  of  land  which  joins 
them  is  not  above  a quarter  of  a mile  broad : the  town  was  formerly  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  ifthmus,  but  the  people  removed  to  the  hill  on  the  fouth  for  fear  of  the  coriairs, 
and  built  a town  about  the  convent,  which  is  on  the  fummit  of  the  high  hilt 

There  is  a fmaller  convent  about  half  way  up  the  hill ; it  is  called  Apocalypfe,  in 
which  there  is  a grot,  now  converted  into  a church,  where  they  fay  St.  John  lived 
when  he  was  banimed  to  this  ifland,  and  where  they  affirm  he  writ  the  Revelations ; it  is 
nine  paces  long  and  four  wide,  cut  entirely  out  of  the  rock,  except  on  the  north  fide, 
where  it  opens  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a fquare  pillar, 
which  feems  defigned  to  fupport  the  rock : to  the  eaft  of  this  pillar  there  is  a crack 
which  goes  all  acrofs  the  grotto,  by  which  they  fay  the  Holy  Ghoft  fpake  to  St.  John 
when  he  writ  the  Revelations  and  the  Gofpel ; for  the  monks  fay,  that,  according  to 
the  teftimony  of  fome  of  the  fathers,  he  wrote  the  Gofpel  here  as  well  as  the  Revelations : 
they  fay  he  was  feventeen  years  in  this  ifland,  which  feems  to  be  a miftake  for  as  many 
months,  becaufe  it  is  agreed  by  the  learned  that  he  was  here  but  eighteen  months ; for 
he  returned  to  Ephefus  when  the  exiles  were  fet  at  liberty  by  Nerva.  This  convent  is 
a fort  of  novitiate,  or  feminary  fubjeS  to  the  peat  convent,  and  is  governed  by  a pro- 
feffor,  whom  they  they  call  Didafcalos,  who  has  amafter  under  rum  : they  teach  the 
antient  Greek,  which  they  call  Helleniki,  phyfics,  metaphyfics,  and  divinity  : they  ufe 
the  grammar  of  Conftantine  La fk ares  of  Conftantinople,  and  the  logic  of  Theophilus 
Corudaleos,  both  printed  in  Venice,  and  the  phyfics  and  metaphyfics  of  the  latter  in 
manufeript,  and  the  divinity  of  Georgius  Quarefius  of  Scio,  which  is  likewife  in  manu- 
feript ; tney  teach  in  a large  fchool  j the  mailer  inftruQs  the  children  in  the  grammar  ; 
and  the  head  profelfor  teaches  logic,  philofophy,  and  divinity.  I was  prefent  at  their 
lefturcs  ; one  of  the  fcholars  read,  and  the  profeflfor  explained  it.  This  fchool,  and 
the  prefent  profeflor  who  governs  it,  are  efteemed  the  bell  in  all  the  eaft  ; they  have 
about  fifty  fcholars  who  come  from  different  countries,  and  the  greater  part  lodge  in  the 
two  convents,  though  fome  of  them  are  in  the  town. 

The  fituation  of  the  town  and  peat  convent,  which  are  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  is 
fomething  like  that  of  St.  Marino  : the  convent  refembles  a caftle  irregularly  built,  but 
the  fmall  church  is  very  neat ; it  was  founded, as  I am  informed,  by  the  emperor  Alexius 
Commcnius ; they  have  two  large  bells  in  it.  The  abbot  is  chofen  once  in  two  years  j 
there  are  in  all  two  hundred  members  belonging  to  the  convent,  bur  there  are  only 
twenty  priefts,  and  about  forty  caloyers  in  the  monaftery.  They  have  a fmall  library, 
furnimed  with  fome  of  the  beft  printed  books,  moftly  tne  Greek  fathers.  The  oldeft 
manuicript  I faw  there  is  a collection  of  the  works  of  fome  of  the  Greek  fathers,  which 
as  I conjeftured  might  be  a thoufand  years  old  ; they  have  alfo  the  Pentateuch,  with 
the  comments  of  divers  perfons,  and  they  told  me  that  they  had  one  with  the  hiftories 
painted  in  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  curious  manufeript  which  belongs  to  the  arch- 
biffiop  of  Smyrna.  There  are  two  or  three  hermitages  dependant  on  the  convent, 
and  the  whole  ifland  belongs  to  it,  as  well  as  all  the  fmall  ifles  to  the  eaft  of  it.  From 
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the  top  of  the  convent  I faw  mod  of  the  iHands  of  the  Archipelago : there  is  a nunnery 
in  the  town,  dependent  on  the  convent,  which  was  founded  by  one  of  their  abbots ; it 
is  inhabited  by  about  thirty  old  women,  who  live  by  their  induilry. 

There  are  feven  hundred  houfes  in  the  town,  but  only  a hundred  and  fixty  perfons 
that  pay  the  poll  tax,  except  thofe  that  belong  to  the  convent,  who  are  about  twro 
hundred,  mod  of  the  inhabitants  being  natives  of  other  places.  The  convent  pays  two 
purfes  yearly  to  the  captain  bafhaw  for  the  ifland. 

Though  the  abbot  has  all  the  power,  yet  for  the  government  of  the  people  there  are 
four  vicardi  for  life,  who  are  generally  fucceeded  by  their  fons.  The  inhabitants, 
■who  are  all  Chridians,  are  mariners,  or  Ihipwrights ; for  the  Ifland  is  a barren  rock, 
and  every  thing  is  brought  from  without.  The  only  export  is  cotton  dockings  to 
Venice,  to  which  city  their  (hips  frequently  go : they  have  a few  gardens,  and  make 
a little  poor  wine  that  will  not  keep  above  a month  ; they  have  good  water  j it  is  a 
very  healthy  ifland,  and  there  has  been  no  plague  in  it  for  forty,  years  pad,  fo  that  one 
fees  many  old  people ; for  they  are  careful  to  guard  againd  infection,  by  making  vefl'els 
perform  quarantine  which  come  from  infected  places.  The  people  here  are  much 
civilized  by  the  commerce  they  have  abroad ; they  are  immediately  fubjed  to  the 
patriarch ; and  there  are  three  hundred  churches  in  the  ifland. 


A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EAST,  &c. 

BY  RICHARD  POCOCKE,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Book  the  Second.  — Of  Afia  Minor. 


Chap.  I.  — Of  Afia  Miner,  and  Ionia  in  general ; and  of  the  city  of  Smyrna. 

TyTIAT  part  of  Afia,  which  has  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  feas  on  three  Tides  of 
it,  was  called  by  the  antients  Afia  Minor,  and  by  the  caflems  Natolia  or  Anatole, 
that  is,  the  eadern  country  with  regard  to  Greece  and  the  iflands.  The  wedern  part 
of  it  was  didinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Afia  on  this  fide  mount  Taurus,  which  was 
bounded  to  the  call  by  the  river  Halys.  The  eadern  part,  beyond  and  about  mount 
Taurus  confided  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  I.ycia,  Pifidia,  Ifauria, 
and  Lycaonia.  On  this  fide  of  the  Halys  to  the  north  was  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  and 
Bithynia ; all  the  other  parts,  which  took  in  the  whole  the  wedern  coad,  was  Afia 
Proper ; in  which  were  the  two  Phrygias,  the  two  Myfias,  jEolia,  Lydia,  Ionia,  Caria, 
and  Doris : almod  all  thefe  were  colonies  of  the  Greeks,  who  eftabliftied  free  cities 
here,  at  fird,  in  fome  meafure,  fubjefl  to  the  mother  city  from  which  they  came ; but 
afterwards  they  were  governed  fucceflively  by  the  Perfian  and  Greek  monarch*.  For 
fome  time  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Lydia,  and  Caria  had  their  kings,  as  well  as  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia.  The  kings  of  Syria  likewife,  after  Alexander,  had  footing  in  Afia 
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Minor ; and  Philetserus,  general  of  Lylimachus,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus,  which  he  left  to  Eumenes,  and  fo  it  defcendcd  to  the  two  kings  of  the  name 
of  Attalus ; the  lafl  of  which  made  the  Romans  his  heirs,  who  delivered  thefe  countries- 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  left  their  kings  and  cities  to  enjoy  their 
ufual  liberties ; but  the  people  favouring  fome-difturbances  that  were  made,  the  Romans 
reduced  the  whole  country  into  the  form  of  a province,  and  governed  it  by  prstors, 
among  whom  were  Sylfa,  Lucullus,  and  Quintus  the  brother  of  Cicero.  Auguflus 
made  it  a pro-confular  province,  from  which  time  it  was  called  Pro-confular  Afia. 
Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  after  their  kings  were  depofed,  made  another  Province. 

Ionia  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  famous  of  old  for  its  twelve  free  cities,  which 
were  united  together  in  council  and  forces  for  their  common  defence : they  were  colo- 
nies from  Athens,  and  faid  to  be  built  by  Ion,  the  Athenian,  and  from  him  this 
country  had  its  name.  It  was  bounded  to  the  north  by  iEolia,  where  Phocaea,  and 
part  of  the  river  Hermus,  were  its  utmofl  extent ; to  the  eaft  it  was  bounded  by  Lydia,, 
as  it  was  on  the  weft  by  the  fea  ; and  to  the  fouth  it  extended  beyond  the  Maeander  to 
the  promontory  Poflidium,  having  Caria  for  its  boundary  that  way.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
parts  near  Caria,  as  far  as  Ephefus,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Carians ; and  the  northern 
parts,  with  the  iflcs  of  Chius  and  Samus,  were  inhabited  by  the  Leleges ; but  both 
being  drove  out  by  the  Ionians,  retired  into  Caria.  Androclus,  fon  of  Codrus,  king 
of  the  Athenians,  was  head  of  the  colony  of  the  Ionians,  and  built  Ephefus,  where  his 
family  enjoyed  the  empty  title  and  honour  of  kings.  The  other  cities  were  built  or 
improved  by  different  perfons,  who  brought  colonics  to  them.  The  capitals  of  the 
iflands  of  Samos  and  Chius  were  among  the  twelve  cities ; the  other  ten  were  Phocaea, 
C.lazemene,  Erythra,  Teos,  Lebedus,  Colophon,  Ephefus,  Priene,  Miletus,  and 
Myus. 

We  embarked  at  Mytilene,  and  landed  at  Smyrna.  The  Smymacans  feparating 
themfelves  from  their  brethren  the  Ephefians,  built  Smyrna  on  the  fpot  where  the  pre- 
fent  city  (lands,  and  by  the  intcreft  of  the  Ephefians  were  taken  into  this  body,  and 
made  the  thirteenth  city  of  Ionia.  The  people  of  Smyrna  firff  inhabited  a part  of 
Ephefus ; their  name  is  derived  from  Smyrna,  an  Amazon ; it  is  not  mentioned,  whe- 
ther they  were  descended  from  her,  or  left  their  country  under  her  condud,  This  city 
is  towards  the  fouth-eaft  comer  of  a deep  bay,  great  part  of  which,  to  the  weft,  is 
covered  by  the  cape  of  Caraboumou,  which  extends  to  the  north,  being  a high  moun- 
tain, and  is  part  of  the  antient  mount  Mimas.  Over  againfl  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hermus  there  is  a bank  of  fand,  which  run3  to  the  fouth,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  by  . 
the  current  of  the  river ; oppofite  to  this  there  is  a point,  on  which  a caftle  is  built,  to 
command  the  entrance  of  the  port,  the  fhips  being  obliged  to  fail  near  it,  by  reafon  of 
that  bank  of  fand.  This  bay  is  three  leagues  wide  at  the  weft  end ; about  a mile  from 
the  fouth  fide  of  it  there  is  a deep  rocky  hill,  divided  by  a narrow  vale  from  the  hills  to 
the  eaft.  The  caftle  of  Smyrna  Hands  on  this  hill,  which  extends  about  half  a mile  to" 
tiie  weft,  towards  the  fea.  I conjedtured  that  the  city  of  Smyrna  in  Strabo’s  time  was 
on  this  hill,  and  on  the  plain  to  the  north  and  weft  of  it ; and  that  what  he  calls  the 
Smyrnean  bay  was  that  part  of  the  gulph  which  is  towards  the  fouth-eaft  comer ; for 
there  were  two  antient  cities.  To  the  north  of  this  hill  there  is  a fmall  bay,  which  is 
now  called  the  Old  Port,  to  which  all  the  fmall  boats  go  : this,  1 conjedure,  was  the 
port  that  could  be  (hut  up  of  the  fecond  antient  city.  In  this  part  there  is  a narrow 
plain  fpot  between  the  caftle  and  the  fea ; the  prefent  town  is  fitoated  on  it,  and 
extends  up  the  fide  of  the  hill ; the  river  Meles  runs  to  tfie  eaft  and  north  of  that  hill, 
and  is  laid  to  have  palled  near  the  dry  walls.  Twenty  ltadia  from  this,  there  was 
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another  bay,  on  which,  Strabo  lays,  the  old  city  of  Smyrna  flood : I take  that  to  be 
the  bay  which  lets  in  to  the  eaft,  about  half  a league  to  the  north  of  the  prefent  dty, 
which,  by  the  Englifti,  is  called  Pegg’s  hole,  extending  near  to  a fine  fource  of  waters, 
called  the  baths  of  Diana,  that  fall  into  it  in  afmall  dream;  about  them  there  are  fome 
fmall  figns  of  buildings.  This  place  is  about  the  middle  of  the  bay,  which  extends 
near  a league  and  a half  further  to  the  north,  having  to  the  ead  a fine  fruitful  plain, 
two  leagues  long,  in  which  there  are  five  or  fix  very  pleafant  villages.  The  Lydians 
dedroyed  the  ancient  city,  and  the  Smymeans,  for  four  hundred  years,  lived  near  it 
in  villages,  dll  Andgonus  and  Lyfimachus  rebuilt  the  city  on  the  fpot  where  if  was  in 
Strabo's  time ; it  extended  a little  more  to  the  fouth  than  the  prefent,  further  up  the 
hill,  and  not  fo  far  to  the  north.  Dolabella  befieged  Trebonius  in  this  city,  and  put 
him  to  death,  being  one  of  the  accomplices  in  the  afiadinadon  of  Julius  Cxfar ; and  he 
did  great  damage  to  the  city  for  taking  part  with  Trebonius.  About  half  a mile  fouth 
of  the  old  port,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a part  of  the  cadle  hill,  which  extends  to  the 
fea,  there  are  fome  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  fecond  city,  with  a mole  running  out 
from  it  into  the  fea,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  wall,  as  defcribed  below  *.  The  town 
■might  be  about  four  miles  in  compafs,  and  was  of  a triangular  form ; it  feetns  to  have 
extended  in  length  about  a mile  on  the  fea,  and  three  miles  on  the  north,  fouth,  and 
-eaft  fidcs,  taking  in  the  compafs  of  the  cattle,  which  is  very  large,  being  not  lefs  than 
three  quarters  of  a mile  in  circumference ; the  length  of  it  is  about  twice  the  breadth ; 
it  is  a very  indifferent  building,  and  Hands  on  the  remains  of  a ftrong  cattle,  the  walls 
-of  which  were  of  the  fame  kind  of  architecture  as  the  city  walls  on  the  hill ; it  is  all  in 
ruins,  except  a fmall  part  at  the  well  end,  which  is  always  kept  (hut  up.  One  of  the 
gateways,  of  white  marble,  has  been  brought  from  another  place,  and  in  the  architrave 
round  the  arch  there  is  a Greek  infeription  of  the  middle  ages : at  another  gate  there  is 
a colofial  head,  faid  to  be  that  of  the  Amazon  Smyrna ; it  is  of  fine  workmanfhip,  and 
the  treffes  particularly  flow  in  a very  natural  manner.  Smyrna  was  one  of  the  finefl 
cities  in  thefe  pans,  and  the  ftreets  were  beautifully  laid  out,  well  paved,  and  adorned 
with  porticos  both  above  and  below ; there  was  in  it  a gymnafium,  a library,  the 
Ilomerium,  which  confifled  of  a portico,  temple,  and  (latue,  dedicated  to  Homer : 
for  of  the  feven  cities  which  contended  for  the  birth  of  that  great  poet,  it  has  been 
almofl  generally  thought,  that  Smyrna  has  the  bed  title  to  that  honour.  There  was 
alfo  here,  a temple  of  Mars,  a circus,  and  a theatre,  and  yet  there  is  now  very  little  to 
be  feen  of  all  thefe  things ; the  reafon  is,  that  the  new  dty  is  built  on  the  fpot  of  the 
, ancient  one,  and  moft  of  the  materials  of  it  have  been  removed  to  ferve  for  the  modem 
buildings,  and  they  are  even  now  continually  digging  under  ground  for  the  Hones. 
The  fpot  or  which  the  theatre  flood,  at  the  foot  of  the  lull,  towards  the  fouth  end  of 
the  town,  is  all  built  upon : one  fees  very  little  of  the  circus,  except  the  foundations ; 

• • The  city  wall  went  up  what  they  call  the  Windmill  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  there  are  foundation*  ai 

of  a fmall  caitlc ; from  this  hill  the  wall  runt  about  a furlong  to  the  north,  turn*  again  to  the  eaft,  and 
goca  up  a fummit  of  the  hill,  which  ia  to  the  fouth  of  the  Circua,  from  winch  turning  north,  and  going 
eaft  of  the  Circus,  it  afterwards  turn*  to  the  eaft  for  a little  way,  and  fo  mined  the  fouth*wcft  corner  of  the 
cadle:  the  northern  wall  began  from  the  north-weft  comer  of  the  cadle,  defeends  the  cadle  hill  to  the 
north-weft,  in  which  direction,  1 fuppofe,  it  went  to  the  fea,  through  the  middle  of  the  prefent  town, 
near  the  Armenian  ft  met,  where  there  are  fome  remains  of  a wall,  built  of  eery  large  hewn  donee,  in  which 
art  cut  feveral  rough  line*  or  lettera,  many  of  them  in  this  ftiape  V,  which  haa  exercifed  the  learning  of 
antiquarians  to  find  out  for  what  purpofe  thofe  line*  were  made.  Some  think  that  it  vrai  defigned  for  the 
mkial  letter  of  Vefpaftan’s  name  ; though  poflibly  thefe  lines  might  be  made  io  the  quarries  from  one  Hone 
to  another,  to  ihew  how  they  were  to  be  placed  in  the  building : indeed  the  walls  abo-re  are  built  in  a 
different  manner  of  rudicated  done,  which  ia  not  fo  large  ; fo  that  this  might  be  a later  building,  being  in 
the  ftyle  of  the  work  that  wat  executed  under  the  fil'd  Creek  emperors. 
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it  was  hollowed  down  into  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  fouth.weft  comer  of  the  caftle. 

At  the  north-well  comer  of  it  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Polycarp,  who  was  here  expofed  to 
wild  beads,  and  tom  to  pieces  by  them.  It  is  faid  that  great  diforders  had  been  com- 
mitted here  by  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  his  feftival ; and  that  a cadi  laid  hold  on  this 
pretence  to  get  money,  ordering  that,  in  cafe  any  Chriftians  came  to  it,  the  commu- 
nity of  Chriftians  Ihould  be  obliged  to  pay  fuch  a fum ; but  as  he  could  not  obtain  his 
end,  he  put  up  a done  turban  on  it,  as  ii  it  were  the  tomb  of  fome  Mahometan  faint, 
by  which  he  thought  to  have  his  revenge,  in  preventing  the  Chridians  from  ever  reforting 
to  it  again,  which  hitherto  has  had  its  cffefl.  There  is  a tradition,  ■ that  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  archbilhop  of  Smyrna  was  built  on  the  north  fide  of  the  circus,  which 
feetns  probable,  there  being  fome  ruins  that  look  like  the  remains,  of  fuch  a building ; 
and  to  the  fouth-ead  of  it  there  is  a fabric  of  three  rooms,  which  had  a portico  before 
it,  the  pillars  of  which  are  taken  away.  This  feems  to  be  the  building,  mentioned  by 
fome  travellers,  in  which  the  council  of  Smyrna  was  held,  it  having  been,  probably, 
the  fynod-room  of  the  archbilhop,  whofe  houfe  might  have  been  between  this  and  the 
church.  There  are  remains,  up  the  fide  of  the  hill,  of  many  vaults  and  paflages  for 
Water ; and  there  are  feveral  arched  vaults  under  houfes,  the  entrances  to  which  ar& 
well  built,  of  large  hewn  done : thefe  vaults,  doubtlefs,  belonged  to  the  houfes  of  the 
old  city.  As  they  have  no  good  water  in  Smyrna,  the  antients  were  very  careful  in 
making  aqueducts,  in  order  to  fupply  the  town  with  water  j and  the  old  aquedud, 
which  is  now  ruined,  is  undoubtedly  very  antient  *. 

* There  arc  fome  hills  to  the  eaft  of  the  caftle  hill ; and  about  a league  to  the  eaft  of  it  there  is  a narrow 
vale  between  the  lulls,  where  there  is  water,  which  probably  was  brought  from  that  vale,  round  the  lulls, 
to  the  city.  The  firft  figns  of  theaqueduA  are  about  a mile  to  the  call  of  the  valley,  in  which  the  Meles 
rum ; and  to  the  eaft  of  the  caftle  there  is  a wall,  which  runs  along  on  the  height  of  the  hill,  higher  or 
lower,  according  as  the  ground  lies ; this  wall  goes  near  the  vale  in  which  the  river  Mcies  runs ; the  aque« 
du&  was  then  carried  along  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  crofted  the  valley,  where  the  high  arc  lies  are  all 
deftroyed,  except  fome  part  of  the  wall  on  the  fide  of  the  hills,  and  fome  remains  of  the  arch  over  the 
river ; it  was  then,  probably,  carried  along  the  fide  of  the  hill  to  ciftems  under  the  caftle  ; the  fide  of  the 
caftle  being  higher  Uwn  the  aqueduA  could  poflibly  be  raifed.  In  this  manner  it  feems  to  have  fupplied  all 
the  parts  about  the  caftle,  and  probably  the  lower  town  likewife:  the  wall  is  not  built  with  arches;  for 
tliere  is  only  one  arch  acrofs  the  road  that  goes  to  the  fouth,  and  three  or  four  arches  near  it,  where  I 
ill  (covered  the  channel  of  the  aqueduct  in  the  wall,  which  was  made  of  large  fquarc  ftoncs,  one  ftone  being 
let  into  the  other,  and  a round  channel  is  worked  through  them  ; what  is  very  particular,  this  pipe  is  laid 
in  the  wall,  a very  little  above  the  ground,  though  the  wall  is  built  much  higher,  and  in  many  places, 
where  the  wall  was  broke,  I could  ice  no  fign  of  the  pipes,  not  even  at  top,  which,  I therefore  concluded, 
run  moftly  along  the  ground,  except  when*  the  ground  is  low,  and  yet  in  alt  parts  the  wall  is  built  high  : 

1 faw  alfo  many  pieces  of  earthen  pipes,  and  one  in  the  wall  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  w hich  • 
might  be  a channel  from  fome  other  fource ; but  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjcfture  for  what  purpofc  the  wall 
ihould  be  built  fo  high,  unlefs  there  was  a channel  at  the  top  to  convey  water  to  higher  places  ; though, 
as  the  wall  is  built  io  thick  at  the  paftage  of  the  road,  with  buttreftes  on  each  fide,  and  alfo  fome  towers 
to  it  further  to  the  caft,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  detigoed  as  fome  fort  of  defence  againft 
the  incurfions  of  enemies.  To  the  fouth  of  this  there  is  another  aqueduct,  over  the  vale  juft  under  tlyr 
caftle  ; it  is  new  built,  with  three  row  s of  arches,  one  over  another ; towards  the  bottom  of  it  there  arc 
remains  of  an  old  rufticated  wall,  after  the  manner  of  the  city  walls,  which  fliews  that  an  antienter  aque- 
» du&  had  been  there.  A little  to  the  fouth  of  this  there  is  a place  which  they  call  the  Homereum,  and 

fay,  that  the  temple  of  Homer  was  there,  though  there  is  no  fign  of  any  antient  building.  A mile  to  the 
fouth  there  arc  two  aquedu&s  clofe  to  a third  which  crofies  the  fame  valley,  each  having  three  rows  of 
arches,  one  over  another ; one  of  them  is  new  built,  the  other,  which  is  a very  bad  fabric,  is  older ; they 
convey  great  bodies  of  water  from  a place  to  the  fouth-eaft,  where  feveral  old  artificial  channels  meet,  and 
not  being  all  conveyed  to  the  city,  they  form  a little  river,  which,  towards  Segecui,  falls  into  the  Meles. 
Near  the  above-mentioned  aqueduct  there  are  remains  of  the  paved  road  to  Ephcfus,  which  was  made  of 
very  broad  ftones ; there  are  alfo  ruins  of  a gateway  and  wall,  which  crofted  this  road  from  the  caftle  hill, 
about  a mile  from  the  caftle  itfdf  j this  wall  extended  to  tlic  oppofite  bill,  and  was,  without  doubt,  built 
to  defend  the  pafs.  . . 
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The  prefect  town  of  Smyrna  makes  a very  fine  appearance  from  the  water ; it  is 
about  four  miles  in  compal's  ; the  ft  reels  are  narrow  and  not  well  laid  out ; there  are 
in  it  two  fine  kanes,  which  are  built  round  courts,  and  being  covered  with  cupolas, 
make  a very  handfoine  appearance ; they  have  alfo  beautiful  befeltegns,  or  /hops, 
which  are  arched  over : the  upper  parts  of  their  houfe*  are  built  with  unburnt  brick, 
in  frames  of  wood  plaiftered  over : thofe  in  the  ftreet  next  the  fea  have  courts  and 
gardens  behind  them,  extending  to  the  fea  fide  ; they  build  thefe  houfes  on  three  fides 
of  a court,  with  a gallery  of  communication  to  the  few  era  I apartments ; their  warehoufes 
are  below,  and  the  dwelling-houfe  above : on  one  fide  of  the  garden  they  have  a long 
wooden  gallery  covered  over,  which  leads  from  the  dwelling-houfe  to  a fort  of  a plea- 
fure-houfe  over  the  water : this  makes  the  fituation  of  them  very  delightful ; and  there 
is  a quay  all  along  the  fea  fide,  to  which  the  fmall  boats  come  up  and  load  at  their 
doors. 

It  is  thought  that  there  are  near  a hundred  thoufand  fouls  in  Smyrna ; of  thefe  there 
are  feven  or  eight  thoufand  Greeks,  two  thoufand  Armenians,  and  five  or  fix  thoufand 
Jews,  who  all  nave  their  particular  ftreets,  in  which  they  live  together.  The  Greeks 
have  three  churches,  the  Armenians  one ; in  the  cemetery  of  the  latter  are  feveral 
inferiptions,  and  fome  pieces  of  antiquity.  The  Franks  or  F.uropeans  have  their  par- 
ticular ftreet,  in  which  they  enjoy  great  privileges,  and  lock  it  up  every  night.  The 
Englilh,  French,  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  Venetians,  have  their  confuls  here.  The  Eng- 
lilh  and  Dutch  have  chapels  and  chaplains.  The  Francifcans,  Capuchins,  and  Jefuits, 
have  their  refpe&ive  convents.  In  theFrancifcan  monaftery  an  apoftolical  vicar  of  that 
order  always  refides.  Both  the  Armenians  and  Greeks  have  their  archbifhop,  who,  if 
I miftake  not,  has  only  the  bilhopric  of  Phocxa  under  him,  which  feems  to  be  united 
to  Smyrna,  as  there  is  no  bilhop  in  it.  The  Greek  metropolitan  has  a very  fine  manu- 
feript  of  the  Pentateuch,  fuppofed  to  have  been  wrote  about  the  year  eight  hundred, 
with  a large  comment  on  it ; it  is  on  parchment,  exceedingly  well  written,  and  adorned 
with  feveral  paintings,  which  are  well  executed  for  thofe  times.  The  great  number  of 
Franks  who  are  fettled  here,  make  Smyrna  a very  agreeable  place,  and  there  is  no 
want  of  good  company  ; they  live  in  a very  fociable  manner,  and  are  particularly  civil 
to  ft  rangers. 

Smyrna,  and  a confiderable  territory  about  it,  belongs  to  the  validea  or  fultanefs 
mother.  A waiwode,  who  has  the  more  honourable  title  of  mofolem,  has  the  care  of 
the  revenues ; but  the  cadi  is  the  principal  governor  here,  in  whom  the  chief  power 
refides,  there  being  no  palha  over  this  diftrict.  The  city  had  been  much  diftrelfed  two 
or  three  years  before  I was  there,  by  the  rebellion  of  Soley  Bey,  whole  army  ravaged 
the  whole  country,  threatened  to  plunder  the  city,  and  raifed  thirty  purfes  of  money  on 
• them ; the  Europeans  removed  tnoft  of  their  effefts  aboard  the  vefl'els  in  the  harbour. 
The  magiftrates  built  gates  to  the  town,  planted  cannon  upon  them,  and  for  a pretence 
to  raife  money  on  the  city,  began  to  make  a little  fofle  round  on  the  hill,  and  to  build 
a flight  wall,  great  part  of  which  has  fince  fallen  down  ; and  the  city  and  merchants 
found  the  effects  of  this  blockade  more  fenfibly,  in  a lofs  of  their  trade;  the  caravans 
not  being  able  to  travel  in  fafety,  in  order  to  bring  goods  for  exportation.  The  city, 
which  has  been  alarmed  on  account  of  many  earthquakes  which  have  happened,  was 
greatly  terrified  by  a fhock  which  happened  in  April,  1739,  that  overthrew  feveral 
houfes ; many  perfons  were  killed  in  their  beds,  and  there  was  not  a houfe  in  Smyrna 
but  what  was  fliattered  in  a moft  miferable  manner,  and  the  people  fo  terrified,  that 
they  flept  in  huts  in  their  gardens  and  yards  almoft  all  the  fummer ; and  many  retired 
altogether  from  their  houfes,  both  for  fafety  and  convenience. 
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The  trade  of  Smyrna  for  its  export  to  Chriftendom,  is  more  confideTable  than  any 
port  of  the  Levant ; it  confids  chiefly  of  very  rich  goods  ; fuch  as  raw  Aik,  Turk  y 
carpets,  but  more  particularly  the  fine  goats  hair  or  mohair  of  Aneoura,  with  which 
our  camlets,  prunellos,  and  buttons  arc  made ; they  export  tikewife  a great  quantity 
of  raifins'to  England,  under  the  pretence  of  a privilege  they  have  by  our  capitulations 
of  loadin  j:fo  many  ftlips  for  the  king’s  table ; they  export  alfo  a great  deal  of  un- 
wrought cotton,  andafmall  quantity  of  mufeadine  wine,  ibr  which  this  place  is  famous, 
as  well  asjfor  the  drier  virgin  white-wine.  Til#  import  is  chiefly  woollen  cloth,  lead, 
and  tin  ; in  the  firft  the  Eaglidfihave  been  very  much  fupplantea  by  the  French  in  all 
parts,  except  at  Conflantinople  and  in  Egypt,  where  the  great  people  always  ufe  the 
Englifh  manufaftures,  becaufe  they  are  the  bed.  They  import  glafs  from  Venice,  and 
manufactured  Aiks  from  other  parts  of  Italy  ; they  have  alfo  another  export  to  Italy 
from  Vourla  Segigieck,  and  fome  other  finall  ports,  of  what  they  call  Valanea,  which 
is  a large  acron  ; they  ufe  them  in  Italy  for  tanning  inftead  of  bark  ; the  cup  alfo,  as 
I have  beqn'itifiirmed,  is  ufed  in  fome  parts,  efpccially  in  Holland,  To  mix  with  their 
galls  in  dying  black,  being  a cheaper  commodity,  and  in  fame  modure  anfwers  the  end 
of  galls;  from  thefe  two  ports  they  fometimes  export  oil  to  France,  for  making  foap, 
and  for  working  their  cloths. 

To  the  fouth-eaft  of  Smyrna  there  is  a fine  plain,  and  on  the  rforth  fide  of  it  is  a 
pleafant  village  called  Bujaw,  where  the  Europeans  have  count ry-houfes,"  gardens, 
and  fields  planted  with  cyprefs  trees ; in  the  middle  of  this  plain  there  are  fevPrat  canals, 
which  fupply  the  city  by  the  aquedufts,  and  the  riveir  Meles  runs  to  the  fouthpart 
of  it,  beyond  which  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  the  village  of  Segicui,  where 
there  are  likewife  fome  conn try-houfes  belonging  to  Europeans.  To  the  north  of 
the  city,  there  is  a coffin  of  white  marble  in  a garden,  with  tm  mfeription  on  it,  which 
fignifies  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  a perfon  of  the  name  of  Fabius  Maximus,  who  died 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age : in  the  way  to  the  plain  in  which  Bonavre  is  fituated,  not 
for  from  the  road,  is  that  great  fourth  of  water  called  the  baths  of  Diana;  the  waters 
are  warm  in  winter ; and  near  them  there  are  many  foundations  of  buildings,  and 
feveral  arches  of  great  antiquity,  which  doubtlefs  belonged  to  the  antient  baths  ; there 
are  ruins  all  the  way  from  the  city  to  this  placeT  and  fo  far  probably  the  moll  ancient 
city  of  Smyrna  extended.  At  the  village  of  Bonavre  there  is  a Turkifh  burial  place 
of  great  extent,  from  which  one  would  conclude  that  it  had  been  a eonfiderable  town  ; 
and  it  is  laid,  that  all  the  patents  of  the  grand  fignor  for  confuls,  make  them  confuls 
of  Bonavre^  and  Smyrna,  as  if  it  had  been  a place  of  trade,  though  it  is  a league 
from  the  fea.  In  thefe  burial  places  there  are  a great  number  of  columns,  pieces  of 
entablature,  and  other  Hones  of  antient  buildings  ; fo  that  it  is  probable  there  was  a 
temple  in  this  place ; and  I found  by  a Greek  infeription  that  there  had  been  a church 
here.  On  the  lide  of  the  hill,  more  to  the  weft,  and  near  the  corner  of  the  bay,  there 
are  feveral  very  antient  fepulchres  ; the  plained  fort  confifls  of  a raifed  ground  in 
a circular  form,  cither  of  (tones  hewn  out,  or  laid  in  a rough  manner,  in  thefe  there 
are  generally  two  graves  funk  into  the  ground,  made  of  hewn  done,  and  covered  over 
with  a large  (tone.  The  others  are  circular  mounts  from  twenty  to  fixty  feet' in  diameter, 
which  are  walled  round  with  large  rufticated  done  to  the  height  of  the  mount.  There 
is  a room  within  under  ground,  and  fome  of  them  are  divided  into  two  apartments ; 
the  walls  are  all  of  very  good  work,  made  of  a fort  of  a brown  baftard  granite  of  the 
place,  wrought  every  way  very  fmooth,  infomuch  that  the  joints  are  as  fine  as  thofe  of 
polifhed  marble ; round  at  the  top  is  the  plain  cornice  ufed  in  the  antient  Egyptian 
buildings,  and  thefe  alfo,  like  the  others,  are  covered  with  long  dones  ; one  of  the 
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former  fort  being  opened  by  fome  Englifh,  they  found  an  um  in  it.  Towards  the 
eaft  part  of  the  plain  there  are  two  villages  called  Norlecui  and  Hadjelar,  in  which 
likewife  fome  Europeans  have  their  country-houfes.  At  the  Turkifh  burial  place  of 
the  latter  there  are  fcveral  (tones  of  antient  buildings,  and  fome  imperfect  Greek  infcrip- 
tions,  as  well  as  in  mod  of  the  burial  places  of  the  villages  here  ; fo  that  it  is  probable 
there  were  antiently  villages  in  thefe  places,  which  had  their  temples  to  their  Sylvan, 
or  country  gods.  Thefe  two  plains,  with  part  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  were  probably 
the  territory  of  the  Smyrna: ans. 

Chap.  II.  — OfVourla  the  antient  Clazomene,  Segigieci , and  the  antient  Teius. 

I WENT  by  fea  from  Smyrna  to  Vourla,  which  is  a village  a league  to  the  fouth  of 
a bay  of  the  fame  name,  on  which  there  is  a caftle  built  to  command  the  entrance  to 
the  port  of  Smyrna.  This  place  is  on  that  large  promontory  which  is  made  by  the  high 
mountains  of  Carabournou,  among  which  was  mount  Mimas  of  the  antients,  fo  often 
mentioned  by  the  poets,  which  Strabo  fays  was  between  Clazomene  and  Erythrte,  1 
which  is  on  the  weft  fide  of  this  great  promontory ; and  fq  is  not,  as  fome  have  taken 
it  to  be,  that  mountain  between  Vourla  and  Smyrna,  which  by  reafon  of  two  high 
points  is  called  the  Brothers.  This  port  of  Vourla  is  computed  to  be  eight  or  ten 
leagues  from  Smyrna,  and  is  that  bay,  which  with  another  to  the  fouth  made  the 
Ifthmus  fa  frequently  mentioned  by  the  antients,  as  having  on  the  north  fide  of  it 
the  territory  of  the  Clazomenians,  and  on  the  fouth  that  of  the  Teians,  and  has  that 
peninfula  to  the  weft  which  was  the  country  of  the  Erythraeans  j confequently  the  port  of 
Vourla  muft  have  been  the  port  of  the  famous  city  of  Clazomene,  which  was  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  Ionia  ; but  Kelifman,  a village  on  the  eaft  fide  of  this  bay,  has  been 
taken  for  this  city  by  fome  travellers,  from  a fimilitude  of  the  name,  although  it  is 
without  the  Ifthmus,  and  in  a place  where  there  are  no  ruins.  Strabo  alfo  mentions 
eight  fmall  iflands  before  the  city,  which  are  dire&Iy  before  the  port  of  Vourla  ; and 
though  it  is  true,  that  there  are  very  few  figns  of  the  city  in  this  place,  yet  the  ground 
is  covered  with  antient  brick  and  tiles,  which  are  a proof  that  fome  confiderable  city 
formerly  ftood  there  ; but  what  makes  this  place  without  all  doubt  to  be  the  fite  of 
the  antient  Clazomene,  is  the  ifiand  of  St.  John,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
land  ; it  is  half  a mile  in  circumference  ; there  are  remains  of  a broad  caufeway  leading 
to  it,  and  though  it  is  almoft  deftroyed  by  the  fea,  yet  they  pafs  over  to  the  ifiand  on 
foot.  This  muft  be  that  ifiand  to  which  the  Clazomenians  retired  for  fear  of  the 
Perfians,  and  joined  it  to  the  continent  by  the  caufeway ; at  the  end  of  which  there 
are  fome  figns  of  an  old  wall,  and  a fmall  arch  ; and  there  are  two  or  three  pieces 
of  antiquity  remaining  at  Vourla.  European  veflels  are  often  loaded  with  raifins  and  oil 
of  olives  at  this  port,  where  there  is  only  a mofque  and  a cuftom-houfe. 

The  town  of  Vourla  is  a league  to  the  north-north-eaft  of  the  port,  and  is  fituated 
on  two  rifing  grounds,  on  one  of  which  the  Chriftians  live,  of  whom  there  are  about 
five  hundred  houfes  ; the  Turks  inhabit  the  other  part  of  the  town ; the  Chriftians  have 
two  churches,  and  the  archbilhop  of  Ephefus  has  a tolerable  houfe  here,  and  refides 
for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  at  this  place,  which  is  in  his  diocefe.  Strabo 
mentions  a deep  place  at  the  beginning  at  the  Ifthmus,  which  was  the  divifnm  between 
the  Erythraans  and  the  Clazomenians,  and  that  Chytrium  was  behind  it,  where  Cla- 
zomene was  at  firft  built ; and  then  he  mentions  the  city  of  his  time,  before  which, 
he  fays,  there  were  eight  iflands  ; in  order  to  underftand  this,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that, 
to  the  weft  of  the  bay  of  Vourla,  there  is  another  narrow  deep  bay,  called  the  bay  of 
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Sharpan ; between  the  two  bays  and  the  plain  pf  Vourla,  there  is  a fteep  rocky  chain  of 
hills,  whach  I take  to  be  the  fteep  ground  mentioned  by  Strabo ; it  extends  to  the  , 
bottom  of  the  bay  of  Sharpan,  where  probably  Chytrium  was  fituated ; which  is  the 
more  likely,  as  this  bay  is  about  a league  and  a half  deeper  to  the  fouth  than  the  bay 
of  Vourla ; fo  that  this  muft  have  been  the  bay  that  made  the  Iflhmus,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  fix  miles  and  a quarter  broad  from  the  fourthem  bay  of  Teius  to  this  place. 
Whether  or  no  the  city  of  Clazomene  might  extend  acrofs  any  part  of  the  high  ground, 
fo  as  that  an  ifland  or  two  in  that  bay  might  be  faid  to  lie  eppofite  to  it,  is  very  uncertain, 
and  rather  too  forced  an  interpretation  of  Strabo ; and  I fhould  rather  think  that  he 
was  millaken  in  the  number  of  iilands  fituated  before  Clazomene ; for  there  are  but  five 
in  that  bay,  and  a rock,  which  might  formerly  be  larger,  and  reckoned  as  an  ifland  ; 
that  which  is  to  the  north-well  of  St.  John’s  ifland  is  called  Chicelle ; between  them 
is  the  rock  before  mentioned,  and  to  the  north-weft  of  this,  is  the  ifland  Neri(l£,  to 
the  weft  of  which  there  is  a larger  ifland  called  Vourlali,  which  is  known  to  Europeans 
by  the  name  of  the  Partridge  ifland ; to  the  weft  of  this  there  is  an  ifland  ten  miles  long, 
called  by  the  Turks  Kiuflin,  and  by  Europeans  the  Long  Ifland ; it  was  antiently 
known  by  the  name  of  Drymufa,  and  was  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  Clazomenians, 
when  they  made  Clazomene  a free  city ; and  fome  large  arched  cifterns  in  it,  are  a 
proof  that  the  ifland  has  been  confiderably  inhabited.  Between  Clazomene  and 
Smyrna  was  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  probably  was  at  a village  about  eight  miles 
from  Smyrna,  to  the  fouth  of  the  caftle,  where  I faw  about  the  burial  place  of  the 
Turks  a great  ntimbcr  of  pieces  of  marble  and  fine  columns.  A mile  to  the  call  of  this 
place  are  the  hot  baths  mentioned  by  Strabo ; they  rife  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on 
each  fide  of  the  bed  of  a fmall  flream,  over  which  there  are  ruins  of  a confiderable 
bridge,  as  there  are  on  one  fide  of  the  antient  baths ; the  waters  are  very  hot  at  the 
fources  ; they  have  no  particular  tafte,  but  by  a red  fettlcment  on  the  ftones,  and  by  a 
yellow  feum  on  the  top  of  the  water,  I conclude  that  there  is  in  them  both  iron  and 
fulphur ; they  are  much  frequented  for  bathing  at  a certain  time  of  the  year  by  the 
common  people.  Between  mount  Mimas  and  Erithra,  Strabo  mentions  a village 
called  Cybelia,  and  the  promontory  of  Melaina,  which  is  probably  that  td  the  north 
of  the  great  bay  oppofite  to  Scio,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Erithra  flood ; the  place 
now  has  the  fame  name,  and  is  famous  for  giving  birth  to  the  Erithrxan  Sibyl ; I was 
informed  that  there  are  fome  marks  there  of  the  antient  city.  Between  Teas  and 
Erithra,  rather  nearer  to  the  former,  the  fmall  town  of  Era  was  fituated : Mount 
Corycus  was  near  Erythra,  which  Strabo  deferibes  as  a mountain  ftretching  itfelf  from 
north  to  fouth  ; under  this  mountain,  to  the  fouth  of  Erithra,  was  the  port  Cafyftes, 
probably  that  which  is  now  called  Gefmi,  between  which  and  Scio  there  is  a great 
intercourfe  ; then  followed  the  port  of  Erithra,  and  feveral  others  in  that  bay,  which 
have  not  at  prefent  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  flapping  *, 

The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country  having  a bad  character,  we  could  not 
go  to  vifit  thofe  places,  but  went  from  Vourla  fouth-oaft  three  leagues  to  Sevrihiflar. 
About  half  way  in  this  road  there  is  a Turkifli  burial  place,  there  is  one  alfo  at  Erecui, 
another  at  a ruined  village  called  GuzelhifTar,  and  one  near  the  town  of  Sevrihiflar, 
in  all  which  burial  places  there  are  feveral  pieces  of  marble,  and  columns,  and  iinperfetl 

• There  are  four  iflands  called  Hippi  before  Erithrae.  The  Roman*  granted  great  privilege*  to  this 
city,  on  account  of  it*  fidelity  to  the  republic  during  their  war*  in  thefe  parts.  Strabo  fays,  that  beyond 
Corycus  was  the  fmall  itland  Hailonefus,  probably  towards  the  north  part  of  the  promontory  Argenum, 
which  was  the  north*wert  point  of  tluit  promontory,  which  is  now  called  cape  Caraboumott,  that  was 
futy,  or  rather  a hundred  and  fisty  Iladia  from  cape  Poffidium  in  the  iBe  of  Chius. 
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mfcriprions,  which  are  a proof  that  there  were  fome  antient  buildings  in  thofe  place*, 
particularly  at  Erecui  is  the  famous  infcription,  which  is  called  the  C.urfes  of  the  Teian*, 
and  this  place  may  poffibly  have  its  name  from  having  been  part  of  the  territory  of  Era:. 
At  Guzelhiflar  there  are  alfo  feveral  famous  infcriptions  relating  to  the  alliances  of 
the  1'eians.  Antient  writers  mention  that  there  was  a wood  above  Clazomene  dedicated 
tta  Alexander,  and  that  games  were  performed  there  by  the  whole  community  of 
Ionia,  which  were  called  the  Alexandrian  games ; and  from  Strabo’s  account  this  fpot 
feems  to  have  been  towards  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Ifthtnus,  becaufe  in  fpeaking  of  the 
breadth  of  it,  he  fays,  that  from  the  Alexandrian  fpot  to  the  deep  ground  at  Clazo- 
mene,  it  was  fix  miles  and  a quarter  broad,  fo  that  it  is  poflible  thefe  buildings  might 
have  fome  relation  to  thofe  games,  or  might  be  different  temples  dedicated  to  Bacchus, 
who  was  worfhipped  in  thefe  parts. 

Sevrihiflar  is  a large  country  town,  fituated  on  three  heights ; there  are  very  few 
C.hriftians  in  it ; I faw  feveral  imperfect  inferiptions  and  fragments  of  antiquity  about 
it.  The  town  of  Segigieck  is  a league  to  the  fouth-weft  of  it ; it  is  built  within  a 
cadle,  about  half  a mile  in  circumference,  and  has  a very  fine  fecure  harbour  *.  Half 
„ a league  to  the  fouth  of  it,  are  the  ruins  of  Teos,  now  called  Bodrun  ; and  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  one  of  the  hills,  within  the  city,  are  ‘remains  of  a theatre,  which  is  partly  built 
againft  the  fide  of  the  hill.  To  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  theatre  are  great  ruins  of  a temple, 
but  all  the  walls  are  thrown  down ; any  one  might  conjecture  that  this  was  a temple 
to  Bacchus,  the  deity  of  the  place,  as  1 found  it  to  be  by  an  imperfeft  Greek  infcription 
at  it ; this  temple  was  on  oblong  fquare,  built  of  very  large  (tones  of  grey  marble ; 
fome  of  the  fine  Ionic  capitals  remain,  and  mofl  beautiful  pieces  of  entablature,  richly 
adorned  with  fculpture  in  the  higheft  tafte.  To  the  fouth-eaft  of  this  temple  there 
are  two  arched  room*  on  a hanging  ground,  which  might  ferve  for  refervoirs  of  water ; 
the  walls  which  fupprw>  the  ground  are  built  with  arches.  Further  on  to  the  eaft,  and 
near  the  theatre,  there  is  an  oblong  fquare  enclofure,  which  appears  to  have  had 
turrets  round  it.  At  firfl  I thought  it  might  have  been  a public  place,  or  a citadel, 
and  feeing  at  one  comer  fome  feats  made  in  the  theatrical  manner  like  fteps,  which 
feetned  to  be  part  of  a fmall  circle,  I imagined  it  might  be  an  odeum,  or  fome  other 
place  for  a fmall  auditory  ; but  obferring  that  all  round  within  the  thick  wall  there 
were  great  ruins  for  the  breadth  of  thirty  feet,  like  thofe  of  a theatre,  I concluded  that 
the  whole  muff  have  been  defigned  for  fome  public  (hews : towards  one  comer  there 
are  foundations  of  an  oblong  fquare  building,'  which  probably  was  crefted  after  the 
antient  building  was  deftroyed.  The  towers  might  ferve  for  afeents  from  without,  and 

* The  little  bay,  which  makes  the  port,  extends  to  the  north,  then  winds  round  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  ; 
»nd  the  land  locks  in  fuck  a manner  that  it  appears  like  a balm  ; concerning  which  I am  the  more  particular, 
hccaufc  this  tnuft  be  the  port  CHereidat,  mrntioned  by  Strabo  aa  north  of  Teius,  who  would  not  eaftly 
be  underftood  in  this  pa/Tage,  by  one  who  lias  not  feen  the  fituation  of  this  port  of  Teius,  which  has  the 
fea  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  ; for  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Teius  extend  about  a mite  eaft  ward  to  its  port, 
which  was  at  the  north- weft  corner  of  the  bay  that  made  the  Ifthmusj;  to  thenorth  of  which  bav  Sevrihiflar 
it  fituated.  This  Ifthmus  of  the  great  promontory  feems  to  have  been  called  Chalcidis,  probably  from  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  it,  and  to  nave  belonged  to  the  ErithrEans,  Teians,  and  Clazomenians,  who  were 
diftinguifhed  on  this  Ifthmus  by  the  name  of  Chalcidiana.  I traced  the  wall  of  Teos  from  its  port  along 
the  north.ftde  of  it  up  two  fmall  eminences,  from  which  they  turned  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  were  carried 
along  on  the  top  of  anotlier  little  hill,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  theatre,  where  I liad  reafon  to  think 
there  had  been  a gate  of  the  city,  as  it  is  the  great  road  to  the  north  and  weft  from  that  part : the  wall 
i was  built  down  to  the  sallcy,  and  1 fuppofe  was  carried  acrofs  the  hill  to  the  fouth-weft,  as  far  as  the 
other  fide,  to  the  bay  without  the  port  ot  Segigieck  ; fo  tint  Teos  had  the  fca  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  ; 
though  the  principal  part  of  the  city  feems  to  hare  been  in  the  vale,  extending  to  the  fca  between  that 
hill  and  thole  luall  hills,  which  are  mentioned  to  the  north,  on  which  the  city  wall  was  built. 
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there  might  be  femicircular  tiers  of  feats  iu  them,  as  I obferved  in  fome ; on  the 
ou tilde  of  the  north-eaft  comer  of  this  enclofure  there  are  feveral  pieces  of  marble 
fluted  pillars,  and  beautiful  entablatures,  fome  of  which  were  unfiniffied,  but  I could 
fee  they  were  of  the  Corinthian  order ; it  is  probable  that  they  worked  the  Hones  here 
for  the  building,  which  I could  perceive  had  been  cafed  with  marble,  and  I faw  like- 
wife  a pediment  of  an  entrance  to  the  building  ; but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  all 
the  Hones  of  the  fabric  have  been  carried  away,  as  it  is  fo  near  the  fea  ; the  ihape  of  this 
building  is  not  fo  proper  for  a circus,  and  having  feen  juH  fuch  another  at  Ephefus, 
to  which  there  feemed  to  have  been  a canal  from  the  lake  near  the  temple  of  Diana, 
made  me  conclude  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  be  a naumachium  ; there 
being  a river  near  this  of  Teos,  which  on  occafion  might  be  turned  into  it. 

The  port  of  Teos  was  on  the  weH  fide  of  the  bay,  and  defended  from  the  fouth 
wind  by  a mole  extending  about  a furlong  to  the  eaH,  and  was  near  thirty  paces  broad; 
there  are  remains  of  the  Hone  work  about  it,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  made  by  hol- 
lowing out  a bafin  within  it,  which  is  now  choaked  up  ; but  as  there  is  a fmall  rivulet 
which  runs  into  it,  by  the  help  of  floodgates,  it  might  have  been  made  a very  advan- 
tageous fituation  for  {hipping.  About  a mile  to  the  north  of  Teo6  there  is  a high  rocky 
mount ; and  on  the  weft  fide  of  it  a fmall  lake  in  a deep  bafin,  which,  as  the  people 
imagine,  feeds  all  the  fountains  about  the  country  ; to  the  fouth  of  this  there  is  a hollow 
ground,  where  there  are  near  twenty  large  pieces  of  grey  marble,  each  of  which  is  cut 
out  into  feveral  Heps ; they  are  of  fuch  a fize  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  move 
them ; it  feems  as  if  other  pieces  had  been  cut  off  from  them,  and  yet,  that  part  of 
them  at  leaff,  was  defigned  for  fome  building,  for  on  one  of  them  1 faw  thefe  letters 
Loco  mi,  as  if  it  were  to  {hew  the  part  of  the  building  they  were  defigned  for.  Teos 
is  placed  by  the  Tables  twelve  miles  from  Smyrna,  which  feems  to  be  a miffake 
for  twenty-two,  for 'it  is  computed  to  be  nine  hours  from  that  city ; and  Ptolemy  pbces 
it  fixteen  minutes  both  to  the  fouth  and  weff  of  it,  though  both  thefe  diffanecs  feem 
to  be  rather  too  little.  This  place  is  famous  for  the  birth  of  .the  lyric  poet  Anacreon  ; 
there  are  alfo  about  this  place  feveral  inferiptions,  which  contain  the  alliances  of  the 
Teians. 

I was  recommended  to  a perfon  of  Vourla,  who  received  me  in  his  houfe,  {hewed 
me  every  thing  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  went  with  me  on  the  fourth  to  Sevrihiffar, 
where  we  could  not  meet  with  any  accommodations,  and  fo  we  came  on  to  Segigieck, 
and  I lay  every  night  on  board  a Dutch  (hip,  being  recommended  to  the  captain  of  it, . 
for  there  was  no  convenient  place, in  the  town  for  Hrangers.  I went  out  every  day  to 
fee  the  antiquities  of  Teos  and  the  neighbouring  places.  There  were  many  remarkable 
places  in  this  country,  to  which  I could  not  go  with  fafety.  Myonnefus  was  to  the  eaH  of 
Teos,  fituated  on  a height  on  a peninfula.  Lebedus  was  HHeen  miles  to  the  eaH  of 
Teos,  which  feems  to  have  been  on  a fmall  bay  within  the  great  one ; the  two  bays 
are  divided  by  the  ifland  Afpis  or  Arconefus,  which  I take  to  be  the  long  ifland  about 
the  middle  of  tliis  bay,  which  flretches  to  the  fouth-weH,  and  is  now  called  Carabalh 

E'he  black  Saffi]  from  fome  imaginary  refemblance ; fome  feditious  people  of  Teos 
ving  fled  to  Ephefus,  were  fent  by  Attalus  to  Myonnefus,  and  began  to  fortify  that 
place  in  oppofition  to  the  Teians ; but  on  their  applying  to  the  Romans,  they  were 
received  at  Lebedus,  which  was  then  very  thinly  inhabited.  Fifteen  miles  further  to 
the  eaH  was  Colophon,  which  probably  was  on  the  fmall  bay,  which  is  to  the  north-weH 
of  the  bay  of  Ephefus,  for  it  was  but  feven  miles  and  a half  in  a dirett  line  from  that 
city,  that  is,  probably  from  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  CayHer,  but  it  was  fifteen 
miles  if  they  failed  round  by  the  bay.  This  is  one  of  the  places  which  contended  for 
7 the 
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the  birth  of  Homer.  To  the  weft  of  it  was  mount  Coracius ; and  a little  further  weft 
was  the  ifland  of  Diana,  which  might  be  a fmall  ifland  near  the  fhore,  towards  the  north- 
call  comer  of  the  great  bay  which  is  to  the  weft  of  the  fuppofed  Colophon  j concerning 
which  ifland  Strabo  relates  an  extraordinary  fupcrftition. 

Chap.  III.  — Of  Scala  Nuova,  and  Ephefus. 

I EMBARKED  on  the  ninth  at  Segigieck  on  board  an  open  boat  for  Scala  Nuova, 
and  arrived  there  in  the  evening.  This  town  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a rifing  ground 
over  the  bay  of  Ephefus,  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  weft-fouth-weft  of  Ephefus  ; 
it  (lands  on  the  north  fide  of  a head  of  land  that  ftretches  to  the  weft.  The  port  is 
defended  againft  wefterly  winds  by  a fmall  ifland,  which  has  a tower  on  it,  but  it  is 
fomewhat  expofed  to  the  northerly  wind.  The  town  or  caftle,  as  it  may  be  called,  is 
about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  circumference.  To  the  north  of,  it  there  is  a large 
fuburb,  in  which  are  fome  of  the  principal  bazars  or  (hops ; the  Chriftians  live  on  the 
fide  of  a high  hill  to  the  weft  ; they  have  about  two  hundred  houfes ; there  is  one 
church  in  the  town,  and  another  in  a ruinous  condition  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
is  called  faint  Elias.  The  archbilhop  of  Ephefus,  to  whom  I was  recommended,  lives 
at  the  church  in  the  town ; he  told  me  there  were  formerly  thirty-two  bilhops  in  his 
province,  but  at  prefent  he  has  not  one  diocefan  under  him.  The  caftle  here  belongs 
to  the  high  admiral,  who  puts  in  a governor.  The  town  is  under  an  aga,  fubjeft  to 
the  pallia  of  Guzelhiflar.  This  place  is  a man  that  fupplies  all  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  Samos,  with  rice,  coffee,  (lax  and  hemp,  imported  from  ./Egypt,  coarfe 
woollen  cloth  from  Salonica,  cotton  and  callicoes  from  Smyrna,  and  many  other  things 
from  other  parts ; and  they  export  corn  to  Samos,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  They 
have  vineyards  in  great  abundance  about  the  town,  but  the  wine  is  not  very  good, 
though  Ephefus  was  formerly  famous  for  wine ; but  they  dry  a great  quantity  of  raifins, 
which  they  export  to  ./Egypt.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  landed  at  Scala 
Nuova,  and  three  of  the  janizaries  went  with  me  to  the  houfe  of  the  archbilhop  of 
Ephefus ; they  (land  fo  much  in  awe  of  the  foldiers,  that  my  conductors  were  frit 
had  in  to  the  archbilhop  and  entertained  by  him,  and  in  the  mean  time  1 was  ferved 
with  a collation  in  another  room.  When  the  janizaries  were  gone  I was  introduced  to 
him ; he  was  a venerable  old  man,  and  dreffed  like  the  Greek  priefts,  except  that  he 
had  on  a red  mohair  fcarf.  The  next  day  I took  lodgings  in  the  kane  j and  by  the 
help  of  fome  other  perfons  to  whom  I was  recommended,  I procured  a proper  Turk  to 
go  with  me  to  Ephefus. 

We  arrived  at  the  village  of  Aiafolouk,  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Ephefus,  where  I lodged  in  a kane,  which  ferved  alfo  for  a liable,  there  being  fophas 
and  chimneys  all  round  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  The  Turk  that  conduced 
me  made  me  fenfible  that  it  was  neceffary  to  make  prefents  of  coffee  to  two  of  the 
governors  in  the  caftle ; and  I fpent  three  or  four  days  in  this  place,  viewing  the  an- 
tiquities, not  without  being  molelled  at  night  with  large  caravans  that  were  going  from 
Smyrna  to  Guzelhiflar.  The  prophefy  in  the  Revelation,  that  the  candlellick  Ihould  be 
taken  from  this  place  is  fo  literally  fulfilled,  that  there  is  not  fo  much  as  one  Chriftian 
within  two  leagues  of  the  place. 

There  is  a plain  towards  the  fea  about  a league  broad,  extending  to  the  north-eaft 
comer  of  the  bay,  where  the  great  promontory  begins,  which  extends  weltward  to  Scio. 
At  a little  diftance  from  the  fea  this  plain  widens  in  a circular  form,  and  there  is  a 
narrow  vale  to  the  fouth,  which  extends  about  half  a league  in  between  the  mountains  ; 
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and  at  the  north-eaft  corner  of  the  great  plain  is  the  entrance  to  that  narrow  vale 
between  the  hills  through  which  the  Cayfter  runs.  This  river  makes  a great  number 
of  windings  as  it  paffes  through  the  plain,  and  particularly  towards  the  fouth-weft  part 
of  it,  where  it  winds  fo  much  like  the  Mseander,  that  the  Turks  call  it,  the  little  Mandras. 
Whether  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  any  way  obflru&ed,  as  it  feems  to  have  been  in 
Strabo’s  time,  or  that  the  lakes  have  not  a proper  vent,  efpecially  that  which  is  near  the 
temple  of  Diana,  or  that  the  foffes  are  filled  up,  by  which  the  waters  were  drained  off, 
whatever  is  the  reafon  of  it,  a great  part  or  the  plain,  efpecially  to  the  fouth  of  the 
river,  is  a morals,  and  hardly  paffable  after  great  rains.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  plain 
I faw  thofe  lakes  mentioned  by  the  antients,  one  of  which  was  called  Selenufia,  that 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  but  was  taken  from  it  by  the  kings,  I fuppofe,  of 
Pergamus,  and  reftored  again  by  the  Romans.  Thefe  lakes  brought  in  a great  revenue, 
doubtlefs  by  the  filh  they  produced  ; at  one  of  them  was  the  temple  of  the  king,  faid 
to  be  the  work  of  Agamemnon,  and  I obferved  a high  ground  to  the  north  of  the 
river,  towards  the  lakes,  which  feemed  to  have  had  fome  building  on  it,  that  poflibly 
might  be  this  temple.  To  the  north-weft  of  the  lakes  mount  Galefius  ftretches  away 
to  Colophon ; where  the  plain  begins  to  widen  into  a circular  form,  there  is  a hill  on 
each  fide  ; that  to  the  north  of  the  Cayfter,  I take  to  be  the  hill  through  which,  ac* 
cording  to  Dr.  Smith’s  account,  there  is  an  extraordinary  way  cut  in  the  rockj;  that 
to  tjte  fouth  is  near  the  high  mountains  which  encompafs  the  plain.  The  whole  com- 
pafs  of  the  walls  which  I traced,  are  about  four  miles,  they  are  built  in  a ruftic  manner, 
are  cafed  with  hewn  ftone,  and  defended  by  fquare  towers  j in  fome  parts  the  walls 
remain  almoft  entire ; in  others  one  fees  the  foundations  only,  which  are  ten 
feet  thick. 

Before  Ephefus  was  fo  large  a city,  it  had  changed  its  fite  more  than  once.  The 
Leleges  and  Carians  firft  built  a city  here,  probably  on  mount  Lepre ; thefe  being 
almoft  difpoffeffed  by  Androclus,  he  with  his  people  fettled  at  the  fouth-eaft  foot  of 
mount  Lepre,  about  the  place  where,  I fuppofe  the  Gymnafium  was  afterwards  built, 
and  alfo  on  the  fide  of  mount  Coriffus.  The  part  behind  mount  Lepre  was  called 
Opiftholepria,  and  the  quarter  between  the  hills  was  that  which  was  inhabited  by  the 
Smymseans,  and  was  called  in  diftinction  from  other  parts,  the  city  of  Smyrna.  The 
Smymarans  feparating  themfeives  from  the  Ephcfians,  fettled  where  Smyrna  now  it. 
In  the  time  of  Crcefus,  the  Ephefians  left  this  higher  fituation,  and  came  down  to  the 
plain,  about  the  temple  of  Diana.  Lyfimachus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
great,  built  the  prefent  walls,  called  the  city  Arfinoe  from  his  wife,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of  a ftratagem  to  bring  the  citizens  back  to  the  more  advantageous  high 
fituation,  by  (topping  privately  the  public  fhores,  and  fo  in  a manner  overflowing  the 
low  ground  ; and  by  the  ruins  one  may  fee  that  the  lower  parts  of  the  hill  were  inha- 
bited every  way,  and  likewife  much  of  the  weft  part  of  mount  Lepre ; there  feems  alfo 
to  have  been  a fuburb  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Lepre,  and  near  a mile  from  the  fouth-eaft 
corner  of  it,  to  that  hill,  about'which  the  prefent  village  of  Aiafeloukis  fituated;  on  the 
hill  there  is  a Turkiftt  caftle  ; round  the  top  of  the  lull  there  are  great  ruins  of  thick 
walls  built  of  brick,  with  many  ftnall  arches,  which  feem  to  be  of  the  time  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  though  it  might  have  been  inhabited  before  as  a fuburb  of  Ephefus. 

To  the  eaft  of  mount  Lepre  they  had  their  bu  rial  places.  I faw  there  a very  large  marble 
coffin,  with  an  impcrfefl  infeription  on  it,  and  I had  reafon  to  think  that  they  had  alfo 
grots  rut  into  the  rock  for  depositing  their  bodies ; there  are  feveral  arches  all  round  the 
hill,  on  which  it  is  probable  they  built  their  houfes,  and  on  fome  of  them  are  ruins  of 
an  aqueduft,  for  I faw  the  channel  in  which  the  water  ran ; it  is  probable  that  this 
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part  alfo  was  enclofed  with  a wall  that  might  extend  to  the  cayfter ; and  on  the  low 
ground  between  the  hill  and  the  village  of  Aiafaiouk,  there  are  remains  of  many  fquare 
pillars,  made  of  fingle  ftones  laid  one  on  another,  on  which  it  is  probable  they  turned 
arches,  and  built  their  houfes  on  them.  I fuppofe  the  ruin,  at  the  fouth-caft  comer  of 
the  hill,  was  the  Gymnafium,  which  feems  to  have  been  in  that  place,  where  formerly 
there  was  a building,  probably  of  the  fame  nature,  called  the  Athenaeum ; there  are 
great  and  magnificent  remains  of  it ; the  fpot  near  this  was  called  the  Hypadeum,  pro- 
bably becaul'e  there  was  feme  plantation  of  olives  there  ; it  is  a very  folid  fabric  ; the 
outer  walls  are  of  brick  and  ftone,  there  being  four  or  five  tiers  of  each  alternately ; the 
inner  walls  are  built  of  large  ftone,  on  which  the  arches  of  brick  were  turned.  A 
gallery  or  portico  ranged  all  round  ; that  to  the  fouth,  had  on  each  fide  large  arched 
niches  which  in  the  outer  wall  were  continued  all  round,  and  there  is  within  a colonnade 
on  each  fide.  From  the  front  of  this  building  there  is  an  entrance  to  a ftately  room, 
which  leads  to  another,  and  that  to  a third,  on  each  fide  of  which  there  was  another 
apartment.  All  this  was  doubtlefs  cafed  with  marble,  as  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  fome 
other  buildings  of  Ephefus,  appear  to  have  been.  At  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  this 
building  a wall  extends  a little  way  to  the  fouth,  with  an  entrance  through  it,  which 
made  me  think  that  the  wall  fuppoled  to  have  been  built  at  the  eaft  foot  of  mount 
Lepre  joined  on  here,  and  that  it  was  continued  on  to  mount  Coriffus ; for  I faw  fome 
ruins  that  way  of  a wall,  and  alio  heaps  of  ruins  like  towers.  There  are  alfo  remains  of 
a ftone  wall,  at  fome  diftance  to  the  fouth,  which  probably  enclofed  a court  before  the 
Gymnafium. 

On  the  Tides  of  mount  Lepre  and  Coriffus,  as  well  as  in  the  valley  between  them, 
there  are  ftill  great  ruins  to  be  feen  of  the  antient  city,  where,  1 fuppofe,  that  part  of 
the  city,  antiently  called  Smyrna,  ftood  ; and  continuing  on  to  the  weft,  the  fouth  part 
of  mount  Lepre  is  hollowed  in  by  cutting  away  the  rock,  and  before  this  are  remains 
of  the  front  of  a theatre,  which  I (hould  conjecture  to  be  the  new  theatre,  as  it  rnuft 
have  been  built  after  the  great  theatre,  which  is  near  the  temple  of  Diana,  becaufe  by 
the  remains  of  it,  it  appears  to  have  been  built  in  a very  elegant  tafte ; three  arches  of 
hewn  ftone  remain  entire,  within  which  are  built  niches  with  a (hell  at  top,  and  over 
each  there  is  an  oblong  fquare  window.  When  Antony  extended  the  privilege  of  the 
afylum  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  as  far  as  two  bow  (hot,  which  is  fomething  more  than 
two  ftadia,  and  thereby  took  in  part  of  the  city,  and  probably  the  great  theatre,  the 
citizens  might  at  that  time  build  this  theatre,  in  order  to  avoid  being  molefted  with  the 
company  of  thofe  who  took  refuge  there.  A few  paces  further  to  the  weft,  there  are  re- 
mains of  a fenudrcular  building,  which  feems  to  have  had  feats  in  it,  made  like  flops,  as 
in  theatres,  and  s built  in  a rufhc  manner  with  pilafters  on  the  outftde  at  equal  diffances. 
This  might  pofbbly  ferve  for  an  odeum  or  theatre  for  rauftc.  A little  further  on  there 
are  great  ruins  ; s of  a ftrong  gateway,  and  of  walls  extending  from  it  on  each  fide  up 
the  hills,  which  probably  was  built  to  defend  the  city  againft  the  people  of  the  afylum, 
when  their  privileges  extended  fo  far.  Beyond  this,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Lepre,  there 
are  very  imperfect  remains  of  a ftrong  brick  building  ; a little  further  is  the  fout,h-weft 
corner  of  the  hill,  and  to  the  weft  of  it  is  the  plain,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Diana,  and  feveral  other  public  buildings  ; the  theatre  is  near  oppofite  to  it,  at  the 
foutk-weit  comer  of  the  hill,  the  Circus  being  near  the  north-weft  corner.  When  all 
thefe  buildings  were  Handing,  they  mult  have  made  a molt  glorious  appearance  ; for 
few  cities  have  had  the  advantages  of  Ephefus  for  building  j mount  Lepre  and  Coriffus 
being  rocks  of  ftone  and  marble  j fo  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  dig  out  the 
marble,  and  roll  it  down  to  the  places  where  they  defigned  to  build.  The  lake  to  the 
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•weft  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  was  probably  a fort  of  port,  into  which  they  could  bring 
all  thofe  fine  marbles,  that  were  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  clofe  to  the  very  fpot 
they  built  on  ; which  made  this  quarter  fo  proper  for  their  public  buildings ; and  being 
full  of  them,  the  city  did  not  fufler  much  in  permitting  it  to  be  an  afylum.  The  plain, 
which  is  to  the  weft  of  mount  Lepre,  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  broad  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  half  a mile  long ; at  the  north-eaft  corner  of  it  there  is  a fmall  rocky  hill, 
between  which  and  the  Circus,  there  was  a road  or  ftreet  paved  with  large  ftones, 
many  of  which  are  eight  feet  long  and  four  wide ; to  the  eaft  of  this  road  was  the 
Circus ; and  north  of  it  another  large  building ; on  the  north  fide  it  is  built  on  a gallery, 
the  feats  on  the  fouth,  being  buiit  up  the  fide  of  mount  Lepre;  there  are  arches  to  the 
north,  in  order  to  fupport  the  lower  feats,  thefe  make  fo  many  apartments;  above  them 
there  were  three  more  tiers  of  arches,  on  which  the  feats  were  built.  I could  not  find 
out  any  ftaircafes,  and  I rather  think  that  they  defeended  to  the  feats  from  the  hill  on 
the  fouth-fide,  and  went  round  on  the  gallery  at  top,  or  afeended  by  the  feats  from  the 
bottom.  The  outfide  wall  was  of  large  rufucated  hewn  ftone,  and,  what  is  very  par- 
ticular, towards  the  end  of  the  Circus,  there  is  a wall  built  with  a large  entrance  in  the 
middle,  which  with  the  end  of  the  Circus  makes  a circle,  and  from  it  to  the  weft 
other  walls  are  built,  which  taking  in  the  wide  entrance  in  the  middle  is  near  a femi- 
circle.  Whether  or  no  thefe  were  carceres  from  which  the  couriers  ftarted,  or  whether 
it  has  been  erected  fince  it  was  ufed  as  a Circus,  I will  not  pretend  to  deteroine ; the 
wall  is  not  built  in  the  belt  manner.  The  end  of  the  hill,  to  the  weft  of  the  Circus,  and 
of  the  road,  appears  plainly  to  have  ferved  for  the  fpeftators,  and  to  have  had  feats  on 
it ; and  on  the  top  of  it  there  is  a fine  Ionic  entablature;  wliich  made  me  conclude,  that 
the  ornamental  parts  of  the  Circus  were  of  that  order.  Round  the  top  of  the  Circus, 
there  are  arched  windows  or  entrances  about  forty  feet  apart,  and  three  feet  wide, 
which  might  ferve  for  the  people  to  enter  from  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  alfo  to  give 
air,  if  they  covered  the  place  when  they  exhibited  their  fports.  To  the  fouth-weft  of 
the  Circus  there  is  a well  turned  arch,  which  feems  to  have  been  an  entrance  t.  fome 
building  ; round  at  the  fpring  of  the  arch,  and  in  the  two  fronts,  it  is  adorned  with  the 
comice  of  the  Ionic  order,  which  were  probably  taken  from  the  Circus,  as  well  as  the 
white  marble,  with  which  the  arch  is  built,  it  appears  that  fome  narrow  buildings 
had  been  carried  on  to  the  eaft  of  it ; but  whether  ior  a church,  or  for  what  other  ufe 
I could  not  conjefture.  On  the  ftones  of  this  arch  are  feveral  pieces  of  inferiptions, 
which,  as  they  are  put  together  without  any  order,  have  puzzled  the  learned  to  explain 
them,  on  a fuppofition,  that  the  letters  originally  followed  one  another  in  the  order,  in 
which  they  are  feen  in  this  place.  There  is  alfo  a relief  of  a perfon  on  horfcback,  with 
his  garment  flowing  behind  ; before  the  horfe  there  is  a cyprefs  tree ; a ferpent  is  re- 
preknted  twining  round  it,  which  with  its  head  makes  at  the  horfeman  ; and  a dog  at 
the  tree,  is  in  a pofture  as  leaping  towards  the  ferpent.  To  the  north  of  the  Circus 
there  are  remains  of  a very  large  and  magnificent  building,  with  a road  or  ftreet 
between  it,  and  the  Circus ; the  ground  is  raued  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  as  if  there 
had  been  fteps  there,  or  fome  other  buildings,  the  ruins  of  which  have  raifed  the 
ground,  efpccially  on  the  fide  of  the  Circus,  and  1 faw  feveral  pedeftals  on  each  fide 
of  the  road.  The  great  building  mentioned  to  the  north  of  the  Circus  w as  raifed  on 
high  arched  rooms,  which  open  to  the  north,  where,  1 fuppofe,  the  city  wall  run  ; to 
the  north  of  it  the  ground  is  very  low,  and  pofiibly  a canal  might  be  cut  from  the 
river  to  this  place,  and  they  might  land  their  goods  before  thefe  arched  places,  which 
might  ferve  ior  warchoufes  ; and  the  magnificent  building  above  might  be  a fopm  for 
the  merchants  of  this  city,  which  was  the  greateft  mart  on  this  fide  mount  Taurus  ; 
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this  building  feems  to  have  confided  of  large  pillars  of  hewn  done,  on  which  arches  of 
brick  might  be  turned  ; in  the  middle  the  architedure  is  different,  where  it  is  probable 
there  was  a datue  ; there  appeared  to  have  been  a wall  on  the  north  lids  of  this  build- 
ing, probably  to  fecure  it  from  the  cold  wind.  Beyond  this  to  the  ead  there  is  a high 
ground,  which  extends  near  as  far  as  the  Circus  ; this  ground  was  fupported  by  the 
city  wall,  which  went  near  the  end  of  the  Circus  ; and  one  of  the  city  gates  was,  with- 
out doubt,  between  this  high  ground  and  the  Circus.  Going  to  the  fouth,  along  the 
plain,  I obferved  a large  bafon  fifteen  feet  diameter ; it  is  of  one  done  of  red  and  white 
marble,  and  is  lhaped  within  in  a particular  manner,  and»  as  1 remember,  is  fomething 
like  that  of  St.  Victor  at  Marfeilles,  and  doubtlefs  was  ufed  for  facrifices,  though  they 
have  a tradition  that  St.  John  baptized  in  it.  This  vafe  lies  on  the  ground,  which  has 
grown  up  round  it,  though  doubtlefs  it  was  fomewhat  raffed ; and  a vafe  of  fuch  great 
weight  mud  have' been  placed  on  a drong  foundation  to  fupport  it  ; near  this  vafe  there 
are  remains  of  a fmall  femicircular  building  for  fome  large  datue.  To  the  wed  of  mis 
there  are  ruins  of  a done  building,  which  1 concluded  was  a church,  becaufe  the  ead-end 
of  it  is  femicircular ; and  to  the  wed  of  it  there  is  a brick  building  of  the  fame  kind,  with 
large  open  arches  on  each  fide  ; probably  it  was  defigned  for  the  fame  ufe  as  the  other. 
Returning  to  the  large  bafon,  and  going  along  to  the  wed  of  mount  Lepfe,  we  came 
to  the  remains  of  a very  confiderable  building,  modly  built  of  brick.  It  is  poflible 
this  mightbe  fome  public  building  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  afylum,  it  may  be 
their  forum,  as  it  very  much  refembles  the  building  I have  already  deferibed  near  the 
Circus.  Between  this  and  the  temple  of  Diana  there  is  a hollow  ground,  in  which 
there  is  fome  water;  this  might  anriently  ferve  for  a bafon.  Further  fouth,  is  the 
great  theatre  facing  to  the  wed,  and  hollowed  into  the  hill ; by  the  manner  in  which 
the  ground  lies,  one  may  fee  that  there  have  been  great  buildings  to  the  wed  of  the 
theatTe,  and  to  the  fouth  of  them  there  is  a fquare,  which  is  funk  down,  and  has  a 
hanging  ground  all  round  within,  as  if  there  had  been  feats,  which  gave  me  reafon  to 
coniefhtre  that  it  might  have  been  a naumachium,  and  particularly,  as  I obferved  to  the 
welt  a hollow  ground,  like  the  bed  of  a canal,  extending  towards  the  lake  near  the 
temple  of  Diana,  by  which  the  water  might  be  let  into  the  bafon.  There  feems  to 
have  been  a colonnade  round  at  the  top  of  the  feats,  and  I faw  feveral  rough  pededals,  and 
pillars  of  grey  granite  ljling  about  the  place,  and  a broken  capital,  which  was  either  of  the 
Corinthian  or  Compofite  order  ; near  it,  on  the  foot  of  mount  Coriffus,  there  is  a fmall 
heap  of  ruins,  in  which  there  are  fome  of  the  fined  pieces  of  archite&ure  I ever  faw;  the 
columns  are  fluted,  and  meafured  thirty  feet  in  length  ; the  entablature  is  cut  in  very 
large  pieces  of  marble,  and  adorned  with  carvings,  which  Ihew  it  was  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  By  the  bed  judgment  I could  make  there  were  only  four  columns,  which 
probably  fupported  a pavilion,  under  which  fome  coloffal  datue  (perhaps  that  of  Diana 
of  Ephei'us)  might  be  placed,  and  as  it  was  probably  at  the  end  of  the  dreets,  and  com- 
manded all  thefe  buildings,  it  was  a very  advantageous  fituation ; and  I obferved  in  a 
line  from  the  road  or  dreet,  at  the  end  of  the  Circus,  fome  columns  of  grey  granite 
Handing,  as  if  they  had  formed  a colonnade  on  each  fide  of  a dreet,  which  palled  to  the 
cad  of  the  done  bafon  of  the  great  building  near  the  theatre,  and  of  the  naumachium, 
and  croffed  the  dreet  that  went  under  the  pavilion,  and  continued  alone  eadward  to 
the  hills. 

The  temple  of  Diana  is  fituated  towards  the  fouth-wed  corner  of  the  plain,  having  a 
lake  on  the  wed  fide  of  it,  now  become  a morafs,  extending  wedward  to  the  Cayder. 
This  building,  and  the  courts  about  it  were  enccunpaffed  every  way  with  a drong  wall  ; 
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that  to  the  well  on  the  lake,  and  to  the  north  was  likewife  the  wall  of  the  city  ; there 
is  a double  wall  to  the  fouth,  and  within  thefe  walls  were  four  courts,  that  is,  one  on 
every  fide  of  the  temple,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  court  to  the  weft,  there  was  a large 
open  portico  or  colonnade,  extending  to  the  lake,  on  which  arches  of  brick  were  turned 
for  a covering.  The  front  of  the  temple  was  to  the  caft.  The  temple  was  built  on 
arches,  to  which  there  is  a defcent ; 1 went  a great  way  in,  till  I was  either  flopped  by 
earth  fallen  down,  or  by  the  water  ; they  confift  of  feveral  narrow  arches  one  within 
another ; it  is  probable  they  extended  to  the  porticos  on  each  fide  of  the  weftern  court, 
and  ferved  for  foundations  to  tfofe  pillars.  This  being  a morally  ground,  made 
the  expence  of  fuch  a foundation  fo  neceflary,  on  which,  it  is  laid,  as  much  was 
bellowed  as  on  the  fabrick  above  ground ; it  is  probable  all'o  that  the  Ihores  of  the 
city  palfed  this  way  into  the  lake.  1 faw  a great  number  of  pipes  made  of  earthen  ware 
in  thefe  paflages  ; but  it  may  bequellioned  whether  they  were  to  convey  the  filth  of  the 
city  under  thefe  paflages,  or  the  water  from  the  lake  to  the  bafin,  which  was  to  the 
ealt  of  the  temple,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  city.  In  the  front  of  the  temple  there 
feems  to  have  been  a grand  portico ; before  this  part  there  lay  three  pieces  of  red  granite 
pillars,  each  being  about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  one  of  grey,  broken  into  two  pieces ; 
they  were  all  three  feet  and  a half  in  diameter  ; there  are  four  pillars  of  the  former 
fort  in  the  mofque  of  Saint  John,  at  the  village  of  Aiafalouk  ; I faw  alfo  a fine  entab- 
lature ; and  on  one  of  the  columns  in  the  mofque  there  is  a moll  beautiful  compofite 
capital,  which,  without  doubt,  belonged  to  it.  There  are  great  remains  of  the  pillars 
of  the  temple,  which  were  built  of  large  hewn  (lone,  and  probably  cafed  with  marble  ; 
but  from  what  1 faw  of  one  part,  I had  reafon  to  conclude  that  arches  of  brick  were 
turned  on  them,  and  that  the  whole  temple,  as  well  as  thefe  pillars,  was  incrufted  with 
rich  marbles ; on  the  (lone  work  of  the  middle  grand  apartment  there  are  a great 
number  of  fmall  holes,  as  if  defigned  in  order  to  fix  the  marble  cafing.  It  is  probable 
that  the  llatue  of  the  great  goddefs  Diana  of  the  Ephefians  was  cither  in  the  grand 
middle  compartment,  or  oppofite  to  it. 

To  the  north  of  the  forum  I faw  an  old  channel,  which  made  me  think  that  a canal 
might  be  brought  from  the  Cayller  to  that  part,  and  fo  along  by  the  city  walls  to  the 
lake,  by  v'hich  means  they  could  always  command  the  water  for  their  boats  and 
(hipping,  if  this  really  was  the  port. 

The  prefent  village  of  Aiafalouk  appears  to  have  been  a confiderable  Mahometan 
town  from  the  great  number  of  mofques  about  it,  which  are  moftly  built  with  cupolas. 
The  tradition  of  two  or  three  churches,  that  particularly  of  the  feven  fleecers  with  thei 
grot  near  it,  (hew  that  old  Ephefus  was  inhabited  before  the  Saracens  conquered  tliis 
country,  though  the  large  mofque  of  Saint  John  at  the  village  is  falfely  faid  to  have 
been  a church ; the  front  is  of  white  marble  polilhed,  and  it  is  a Ilatcly  building 
covered  with  lead.  An  aquedud  of  many  arches,  which  fetms  to  have  been  built  in 
the  middle  ages,  goes  from  the  eallern  hills  to  the  caftle  ; there  are  feveral  inferiptions 
on  it ; and  over  the  old  caftle-gate  there  are  two  very  fine  reliefs. 

All  the  way  from  Ephefus  to  Scala  Nuova  (which  is  fouth  fouth-wefl  of  it)  one 
fees  on  the  fide  of  the  hills  to  the  eafl,  another  antient  aqueduct ; it  confilts  of  a very 
low  wall  on  which  the  channel  was  made  for  the  water ; there  are  remains  likewife  of 
tw  o parts  of  the  aqueduct  acrofs  two  valleys ; that  which  is,  neared  to  Ephefus  is  the 
longed ; it  is  in  a fine  vale,  about  two  miles  from  the  city  walls  ; the  arches,  which 
are  low,  extend  about  a furlong  in  length  ; as  they  are  ill  built  of  rough  (lone,  I con- 
cluded that  the  old  aquedud  had  been  ruined,  and  that  this  might  be  a building  of 
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the  middle  ages ; to  the  north  of  this  aquedutt  one  fees  fome  ruins,  and  particularly 
on  an  advanced  ground,  which  fuppofing  this  to  be  Pygela,  might  be  the  temple  of 
Diana  Munychia,  built  by  Agamemnon.  This  fituation  of  Pygela  agrees  bcft  with  the 
order  of  Strabo’s  account,  who  goes  from  that  place  to  the  port  of  Panormus  and  the 
temple  of  Diana,  and  then  to  Ephefus ; for  afterwards,  as  if  returning  towards  the 
fea  fliore,  he  mentions  Ortygia  as  near  the  fea,  where  there  was  a fine  grove,  through 
which  the  rivulet  Cenchrius  ran ; this  poffibly  might  be  to  the  weft  of  thofe  hills,  on 
which  the  fouth  wall  of  Ephefus  was  built,  between  which  and  another  hill  to  the  fouth, 
there  is  a fmallbedofa  winter  torrent,  which  pafl'esalfo  by  Pygela,  and  poffibly  might 
be  the  Cenchrius.  There  are  feveral  fables  of  this  place  in  relation  to  the  delivery 
of  Latona,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  of  the  nurfe  Ortygia,  who  gave 
occafion  to  the  name  of  it.  Mount  Solmiffus,  which  was  over  the  grove,  I fuppofe 
to  be  the  hill  to  the  fouth  of  it,  and  to  the  weft  of  the  road  ; on  this,  they  fay,  the 
Cureta:  flood,  and  frightened  Juno  with  their  arms,  who  lay  in  wait  to  difturb 
Latona  at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  being  envious  of  her  happinefs,  in  bringing  forth 
two  fuch  children  as  Apollo  and  Diana  ; a ftory  that  would  be  well  worthy  of  the 
ridicule  of  fuch  a pen  as  Lucian’s.  Continuing  in  tfie  road  to  Scala  Nuova,  I faw  the 
other  part  of  the  aquedutt  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  fame  vale,  there  being  a hill 
in  this  vale  between  thefe  two  parts  of  the  aquedutt ; I could  fee  no  fign  of  arches 
in  it,  being  only  a foiid  wall,  with  a channel  towards  the  bottom  of  it  arched  over  ; 
this  channel  is  four  feet  high,  and  two  wide ; the  ground  here  is  rather  high ; but 
whether  this  large  channel  is  a part  of  the  other  aquedutt,  or  more  antient,  and  that 
another  channel  run  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  joining  to  the  other  parts  of  the  aquedutt, 
in  order  to  convey  the  water  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine ; only,  I obferved,  that  the  wall,  though  of  rough  ftone,  is  well  built,  and 
feemed  to  be  very  antient.  Crofiing  over  a hill,  we  came  to  another  vale  which  leads 
to  a little  bay,  w ithin  which  there  is  a fmall  lake  : to  the  fouth  of  this  bay  there  are  fome 
ruins  on  a hill,  and  a high  wall,  which  hits  two  or  three  arches  in  it,  erodes  the  road  ; 
it  feems  to  have  been  an  aquedutt  to  convey  the  water  to  this  town  or  village,  from 
the  aquedutt  of  Ephefus,  which  runs  near  it  on  the  fide  of  the  hill.  This  place  is 
about  two  miles  from  Scala  Nuova,  thought  to  be  Neapolis,  which  probably  was 
fomewhere  near  it,  and  as  I fuppofed,  might  be  on  the  fmall  peninfula  near  the  town  ; 
for  they  have  a tradition  that  this  town  is  not  above  two  hundred'  years  old,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely,  that  the  town  of  Aiafalouk  or  Ephefus  declined  on  the  trade  taking  a turn 
this  way. 

About  fixteen  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Scala  Nuova  there  is  a Chriftian  village  called 
Changlee,  to  which  I did  not  go ; it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  antient  Panionium,  where 
the  meeting  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia  was  held,  and  a folemn  facrif.ee  performed 
to  Neptune  Heliconius,  in  which  the  people  of  Prienf  prefided  ; it  was  at  the  foot  of 
mount  MycaJe,  to  the  north  of  which  was  mount  Pattyes  in  the  Ephefian  territory. 
There  are  fome  ruins  at  an  uninhabited  place  called  Sapfo,  which  is  alfo  the  modern 
name  of  that  mountain  ; this  is  fuppofed  to  be  Priene,  the  native  place  of  Bias,  one  of 
the  feven  wife  men.  The  country  at  the  foot  of  mount  Mycalc,  which  was  neared  to 
Samos,  belonged  to  that  ifland,  and  fo  did  the  city  Neapolis,  by  an  exchange  with  the 
£phefians  for  Marathefium. 
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Chap.  VI.  — Of  Cuzelhijfar,  the  antient  Magnefia,  on  the  Maunder. 

AFTER  our  return  from  Ephefus  we  went  to  Samos ; I flayed  there  fometime 
waiting  for  a paffport  from  Conftantinople,  and  returning  to  Scala  Nuova,  where  the 
plague  raged  at  that  time,  I fet  out  on  the  thirteenth  of  February  for  Guzelhiffar ; 
which  is  twenty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  and  by  eaft  from  Scala  Nuova.  Having  travelled 
twelve  miles  we  came  to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mountains,  which  extend  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  join  to  mount  Sapfon,  which  is  oppofite  to  Samos.  Thefe  mountains  muft 
be  the  antient  Patty es,  mentioned  as  ftretching  from  the  territory'  of  F.phefus  to  mount 
Mycale,  to  which  the  mountains  Mefogis  joined,  being  thole  which  run  from  eaft  to 
weft  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Mteander,  as  mount  Latmus  does  on  the  fouth  of  it. 
We  lay  the  firft  night  in  a coffee-houfe  at  Jermanfeik,  which  is  nine  hours  from  Scala 
Nuova.  Having  pa  (Ted  the  mountains,  we  came  into  the  fine  plains  of  the  Maeander  ; • 
this  river  rifes  in  Phrygia  at  the  mountains  of  the  Caeleni,  and  runs  into  the  fea  at 
Prienfi.  The  fouthern  hills  come  very  near  it,  but  the  northern  mountains  in  many 
parts  are  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  leagues ; at  firft  it  runs  in  Phrygia,  then 
divides  Lydia  from  Caria,  and  afterwards  is  the  boundary  between  Caria  and  Ionia ; 
it  is  well  known  that  the  many  extraordinary  turnings  of  this  river  has  given  the  name 
of  Maander  to  all  fuch  fort  of  windings. 

GuzelhilTar  [The  Fair  Caftle]  is  the  antient  Magnefia  on  the  Mxander,  which  Strabo 
dcfcribes  as  on  a plain  fpot  *,  as  mount  Thorax  ; but  it  was  on  a hill  level  at  the  top, 
about  three  miles  in  compals,  having  a deep  hanging  ground  all  round ; it  is  indeed 
very  plain  ground,exccpt  that  on  the  eaft  fide  there  are  fome  eminences,  from  which  there 
is  a very  fteep  precipice  down  to  the  deep  bed  of  a ftream,  that  runs  to  the  eaft  of  the 
prefent  city,  which- is  at  the  fouth  foot  of  the  hill.  Magnefia  was  about  half  a league 
from  the  Mxander,  and  is  dtfcribed  as  nearer  to  the  river  Let  incus ; which  probably 
is  a large  ftream  about  two  miles  to  the  weft,  that  runs  between  the  mowntains  Melbgis, 
and,  I luppofe,  rifes  at  mount  Pa&yes,  as  it  is  defcribed.  The  fituation  of  this  place 
is  very  delightful,  commanding  a view  of  the  fine  plain  of  the  Maeander,  which  is 
broad  towards  the  weft ; the  view  extends  to  the  fea,  and  from  the  height  I faw 
the  Agathonifi  iflands,  which  are  near  Patmos.  Mount  Thorax  is  to  the  north, 
which  is  covered  with  lnow ; the  foot  of  that  hill  extends  to  the  city,  being  divided 
only  by  the  bed  of  a torrent.  Adjoining  to  that  mountain  there  is  a fituation  of  the 
fame  kind,  except  that  to  the  north  it  is  contiguous  to  the  hill,  and  is  not  altogether  fo 
ftrong  ; what  adds  to  the  profpeft  of  this  place,  is  a mod  beautiful  enclofed  country 
to  the  fouth  and  weft,  and  the  fields  are  planted  with  fig  and  almond  trees ; the 
modern  city  alfo  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  view,  which  being  large,  and  there  being 
courts  and  gardens  to  the  houfes,  improved  with  cyprels  and  orange  trees,  and 
fome  of  the  ftreets  alfo  planted  with  trees,  it  makes  it  appear  like  a city  in  a wood  ; 
and  round  it  there  are  a great  number  of  gardens,  divided  into  fquares,  by  rows  of 
orange  trees  in  a more  regular  manner  than  is  commonly  feen  in  thefe  parts.  This 
is  one  of  the  firft  of  thofe  cities  between  Ephefus  and  Antioch  on  the  Mteander,  which 
were  of  a mixed  race,  and  not  properly  Ionians,  being  compofed  of  Lydians,Carians,  and 
Greeks;  for  anriently  the  people  were  ranked  according  to  their  different  tribes,  till  the 
Romans  divided  the  country  into  diocefes,  which  confuted  of  fuch  a number  of  neigh- 
bouring cities  as  could  moil  conveniently  go  to  the  city  where  the  conventus  or  meet- 
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ing  for  diftributing  juftice  was  held,  by  which  they  broke  that  union  which  was  among 
•particular  cities,  by  Liking  away  all  diltin&ions  of  people,  and  united  them  very  politi- 
cally all  together  under  the  Roman  government:  the  Magnefians  were  of  Greek  original, 
■and  thought  to  be  Delphians,  who  inhabited  the  mountains  Didjmi  in  Theffaly. 
•Magnefia,  probably  a city  (fill  older,  which  might  be  in  another  fituation,  was  deftroyed 
by  the  Treres  of  Cimbria,  and  was  afterwards  poffeffcd  by  the  Milefians.  There  was  a 
flight  wall  round  the  city,  only  four  feet  thick,  as  they  were  fo  well  defended  by 
■nature:  on  the  hills  to  the  call  there  were  many  buildings  now  entirely  deftroyed,  and 
probably  they  have  had  there  a ftrong  fortrels.  There  are  figns  of  many  great  build- 
ings all  over  the  city,  but  they  are  ruined  in  fuch  a manner,  that,  except  two  or  three, 
-it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  what  nature  they  were.  Towards  the  fouth-eafl  corner  of 
the  city  there  are  very  imperfect  remains  of  a theatre,  hollowed  out  of  the  hill  to  the 
caft,  which  by  its  height,  I judged  could  not  have  left  than  fifty  degrees  of  feats  ; all 
that  remains  of  it  is  an  arched  entrance  on  each  fide.  Near  the  theatre  there  is  an 
aqueduct  under  ground,  by  which  water  is  conveyed  to  the  prefent  city,  as  it  was, 
without  doubt,  to  the  old  one.  The  water  is  brought  from  the  mountains  at  fome 
diftance,  and  erodes  a narrow  vale  on  fome  high  arches.  To  the  weft  of  the  theatre 
there  are  a great  number  of  large  pieces  of  marble  entablatures,  and  other  remains  of 
buildings : here  the  Armenians  have  an  altar  and  a burial  place,  and  there  might  have 
been  a church  on  this  fpot  built  with  the  materials  of  fome  other  great  edifice,  which 
feems  to  have  been  there.  Further  weft,  at  the  Jews  burial-place,  there  are  more 
ruins  ; and  to  the  weft  of  that,  there  are  two  or  three  very  thick  walls,  which  are  not 
of  the  bell  workmanlhip : to  the  north  alfo  there  are  remains  of  the  eaft  end  of  a large 
church  ; and  a furlong  more  to  the  eaft  are  very  great  ruins,  which  feem  to  be  of  fome 
magnificent  large  palace.  At  the  foot  of  the  eaftern  hills  are  feveral  arched  rooms. 
On  the  north  fide  of  the  city  there  are  ruins  of  a very  grand  temple,  which  mull  be 
that  of  Diana  Leucophryne,  and  was  the  largeft  in  Afia  after  the  temples  of  Ephefus 
and  Didymi ; and  though  it  yielded  to  Ephefus  in  its  riches,  yet  it  exceeded  it  in  its 
proportions,  and  in  the  exquifite  archite&ure  : it  appears  to  have  been  arched  underneath 
moftly  with  large  hewn  ftone ; the  principal  front  feems  to  have  been  to  the  fouth, 
where  there  are  remains  of  a colonnade ; it’feems  to  be  a portico  made  with  a particular 
fort  of  pillars,  often  fecn  in  thefe  parts,  which  may  be  either  called  oval,  or  confidered 
as  a femicircular  pilafter  on  two  fides  of  a fquare  pillar,  which  fets  out  about  an  inch 
beyond  the  pilafters.  At  theFrancifcan  convent  of  Trinita  de  Monti  in  Rome,  there  are 
likewife  two  oval  capitals ; and  in  theMaflimi  palaceatRome,  there  are  two  modem  pillars 
of  the  lame  figure  as  thefe  of  Magnefia.  On  the  north  fide  there  are  three  very  malfive 
entire  arches,  which  are  about  forty  feet  high  ; the  work  over  them  is  brick,  from 
which  an  arch  feems  to  have  been  turned  to  the  fouth,  probably  to  three  other  arches 
of  the  fame  kind  ; to  the  weft  of  thefe,  at  fome  diftance,  there  is  a thick  wall,  which 
probably  enclofed  the  whole  ; and  to  the  north  of  them  are  arches  under  ground,  over 
which  there  might  be  a portico.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  hill,  in  the  way  to  the  prefent 
town,  there  are  fome  walls  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a very  magnificent  build- 
ing of  great  extent : and  I obfervej  among  them  fome  pieces  of  pillars  of  verd  antique; 
and  at  this  place,  and  in  another  part  of  the  town,  I faw  the  capital  of  a fquare  piialler, 
w hich  is  el  a particular  kind.  In  the  fide  of  the  hill  there  are  many  fepulchral  grots  to 
the  eaft.  The  prefent  city  is  to  the  weft  of  the  ftream  I have  mentioned  before;  it  ex- 
tends up  thp  fide  of  the  hill  to  the  north,  and  is  encompaflid  with  very  flight  walls  ; It 
has  a large  fuburb  to  the  lbuth,  and  another  to  the  call : the  other  fide  of  the  rivulet  is 
inhabited  moftly  by  Chriftians ; the  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  their  churches  there, 
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?nd  the  latter  a hi  (hop,  who,  I fuppofe,  is  archbilhop  of  F.phefus.  The  town  is  not 
lefs  than  four  miles  in  compafs,  and  the  flreets  broader,  and  better  laid  out  than  com- 
monly are  feen  in  Turkilh  cities.  There  are  alfo  many  Jews  here,  and  it  is  a place  of 
great  trade,  especially  for  cotton,  and  cotton  yarn,  which  are  fent  to  Smyrna,  and  ex- 
ported to  Europe : they  have  alfo  manufactures  of  coarfe  callicoes ; and  their  merchants 
are  generally  rich  ; it  is  likcwife  a mart  for  all  fuch  things  as  are  imported  from  Europe, 
Egypt,  and  other  parts,  for  the  ufe  of  the  country,  for  fixty  miles  caflward,  near  as  far 
as  thole  parts  that  are  fupplied  from  Satalia,  and  other  fouthern  ports.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  great  families  of  Turks  who  live  here,  many  of  them  are  Beys,  a title  they  give 
to  Tons  of  pafhas ; thefe  have  their  eflates  about  the  city.  The  pafha  of  this  country 
relides  here  ; fo  that  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  moll  conliderable  places  in  Afia. 


Chap.  V.  — Of  Caria  in  general,  and  of  the  antient  Alabar.da, 

FROM  Guzelhiffar  L eroded  the  Macander  on  the  fifteenth  into  Caria.  The  Carians 
were  firll  called  Lelegcs,  inhabited  the  illands,  and  were  fubjecl  to  Minos  j they  pof- 
felled  themfelves  of  the  continent,  which  belonged  both  to  the  Leleges  and  l'elafgi, 
and  were  drove  out  of  it  by  the  Greeks,  Ionians,  and  Dorians.  The  river  Mseander  is 
here  about  half  a furlong  broad ; it  is  a rapid  ftreain,  and  the  bed  of  it  was  at  this 
time  full ; the  rivulet  at  Guzelhiffar,  and  fome  others  that  run  into  it  overflowing,  make 
the  country  a inorafs  for  a mile  from  the  Mtcander.  There  is  a large  caufeway  acrofs 
this  low  ground,  and  even  that  is  overflowed  in  winter.  The  banks  of  the  Mseander 
are  (loping,  and  they  crofs  it  on  a fort  of  a boat,  like  a fledge  in  (hape  of  a half  lozenge, 
the  fidts  of  it  not  being  above  a foot  high:  they  tie  vine  boughs  together,  which  are  about 
an  inch  and  a half  diameter,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  loug,  which  are  fixed  acrofs  the 
river  j a pod  in  the  ‘boat  reds  againll  it,  and  keeps  the  veflel  from  being  carried  down 
bvtheftream,  and  by  the  help  of  this  three  men  pull  the- boat  from  one  fide  to  the 
other.  About  half  a mile  lower  the  river  China,  wliich  is  a very  confiderable  dream, 
falls  info  the  Mxander  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it ; it  rifes  in  the  fouth-eall  part  of  Caria 
beyond  Aphrodifias,  and  pafling  through  the  valley  which  is  near  Stratonicea  and 
Lagena,  turns  to  the  north  a little  before  it  falls'into  the  Mseander.  Between  thefe  two 
rivers  there  is  a chain  of  mountains,  which,  though  rocky,  afford  fine  herbage  for 
fheep  and  black  cattle,  in  which  this  country  abounds.  About  eight  miles  further  eaft 
we  eroded  the  China  on  a wooden  bridge,  which  is  built  on  nine  or  ten  large  (lone 
piers,  and  is  about  three  hundred  feet  long.  We  went  a league  further  to  Salalhar,  to 
a miferable  kane,  no  t letter  than  a liable,  where  it  was  difficult  to  lie  free  from  dirt 
and  water  ; the  caravan  lodged  without  with  their  baggage,  and  made  fires.  On  the 
fixteenth  we  went  about  a league  and  a half  between  little  green  hills,  and  came  to  a 
f mall  fertile  plain  about  a league  over ; it  is  mcompaffed  for  the  moll  part  by  high  hills  ; 
this  country  is  called  Carpoufley  ; it  has  in  it  five  or  fix  villages,  and  is  governed  by  an 
aga  under  the  fangiac  of  Smyrna,  as  it  belongs  to  the  waladea  or  fultannefs  mother. 
The  aga  was  not  there,  fo  I delivered  my  letter  to  his  deputy  at  the  village  of 
Demcrjc. 

On  the  fouth  of  this  little  plain  there  arc  ruins  of  an  antient  city,  not  mentioned 
by  any  modem  writer,  and  exaclly  anfwers  to  the  fituation  deferibed  of  Alabanda.  The 
founder  of  it  is  faid  to  be  Alabandus,  whom  they  worfliipped  as  a God  * ; and  in  the 
Roman  divifion  of  th$  country,  Mylafa  was  made  the  head  city  of  a jurifdiclion,  and 

* Cicero  Dc  natura  Deorura. 
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the  judicial  conventus  was  held  here.  The  town  was  fituated  on  the  call  fide  of  a 
very  high  bill,  and  on  a little  hill  to  the  eaft  of  itj  it  was  encompaffed  with  flrong 
walls,  cafed  with  hewn  done  within  and  without,  and  filled  up  in  the  middle  with  rough 
dones ; in  the  cafing  of  the  wall  one  tier  of  Hones  lies  flat,  and  another  is  fet  up  an  end 
alternately ; and  in  fomc  places  this  cafing  is  fallen  down,  and  the  middle  part  is 
Handing ; the  molt  eafy  afcent  is  from  the  north  fide  by  a paved  way  of  very  large 
ftones  of  an  irregular  fhape,  having  the  town  wall  on  the  right.  About  a third  part 
of  the  wav  up  the  hill,  there  are  great  ruins  of  a mod  magnificent  palace,  to  which  there 
was  an  entrance  by  a colonnade,  lending  to  an  oblong  fquare  court ; to  the  right  of  this 
there  was  a portico  of  twenty  oval  pillars  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  already  defcribed  ; 
they  are  of  a very  riiftk  order,  and  the  capital  is  more  funple  than  the  Tufcan.  ' Under 
it  there  were  apartments  with  entrances  from  without,  and  over  that  another  colonnade, 
which  is  almofl  dedroyed,  as  the  floor  of  the  grand  gallery  that  belonged  to  it  is  entirely 
ruined  ; this  gallery  feems  to  have  had  a colonnade  all  round.  Oppofite  to  this,  on 
the  well  fide  of  the  court,  there  appear  to  have  been  three  artificial  terraces,  or  galle- 
ries, one  above  another,  with  colonnades  to*them,  and  fmall  apartments  within  them, 
and  above  this  is  another  plain  lpot,  where  there  appear  to  have  been  great  buildings. 
Afcending  the  deep  hill,  another  third  part  of  the  way  we  came  to  a beautiful  theatre, 
which  for  the  mod  part  is  hollowed  into  the  hill;  and  all  but  the  front  is  entire. 
The  top  of  the  hill  is  level,  and  there  is  a little  rocky  mount  in  the  middle  of  it,  on 
which  f faw  the  foundations  of  a circular  building  ; and  to  the  wed  of  this  mount  there 
is  a fquare  building  entire,  which  probably  was  defigned  for  a houfe  of  pleafure ; front 
this,  the  wall  feems  to  have  extended  to  the  fouth,  and  then  turned  eadwards  down 
to  the  low  hill.  From  the  fouth-wed  comer  there  was  another  wall,  which  was  carried 
about  a furlong  fouth  to  another  fununit  of  the  hill,  where  there  are  remains  of  a drong 
oblong  fquare  cadle,  and  adjoining  to  it  to  the  fouth  are  the  walls  -of  a fnialler  cafile. 
On  the  little  hill,  or  rifing  -ground  below,  are  remains  of  two  buildings,  one  like  a 
fquare  cadle,  with  a round  tower  at  each  corner,  the  other  is  built  like  a palace,  with 
fcveral  doors  and  windows ; thefe  buildings  are  of  a red  granite  in  Large  grains,  all 
the  mountains  here  abounding  both  in  the  red  and  grey  fort ; and  probably,  if  quarries 
wer£  dug  down,  many  beautiful  veins  might  be  found.  To  the  fouth  of  the  city,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  there  are  a great  number  of  fepulchres  made  in  different  manners ; 
fome  are  hewn  down  in  the  rock  like  graves,  others  are  cut  in  the  fame  manner  into 
fmall  rocks  that  rife  up  above  the  ground  ; fome  are  built  like  pedeltals,  with  two  or 
three  deps  round  them,  and  covered  with  large  dones ; I law  others  like  an  oblong 
fquare  rock  above  ground,  without  any  vifible  entrance,  but  by  a fmall  hole  that 
appears  to  have  been  broke  in,  and  one  would  imagine  that  there  w as  fome  paiiage 
cut  under  ground  to  them. 

From  the  foulh-ead  corner  of  the  plain  we  afeended  fouthw;ards  about  three  miles 
to  the  top  of  mount  Latmus,  where  they  fay  there  aje  not  only  wolves,  wild  boars,  and 
jackals,  but  alfo  tigers  and  bears ; there  is  a plain  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  about 
a league  broad ; here  we  (hud  all  night,  and  made  large  fires  to  defend  ourfelves 
againd  the  wild  beads,  as  wtlj  as  the  cold,  and  I repofed  under  the  Ihelrer  of  a large 
rock  of  granite,  part  of  which  lay  hollow  to  the  grot  ud.  There  are  many  herdfmen  on 
thefe  mountains;  and t they  have  begun  to  plough  fome  of  the  plain  parts,  making 
enclofures  with  large  trees  laid  round  the  fields.  '1  hare  is  a low,  eafy  defeent  from  the 
mountain  into  that  vale  of  Caria,  in  which  the  city  of  Mylafa  dood,  which  is  now 
called  Melalfo  by  the  Greeks,  and  Millefs  by  the  Turks.  This  vale  is  about  four 
leagues  long  and  a league  broad ; towards  the  wed  it  winds  a little  to  the  fouth, 
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turns  again  to  the  weft  at  Mandaleat,  about  two  hours  or  four  miles  from  Melaffb ; 
that  place  is  more  infefted  with  fcorpions  than  any  other  irt  thefe  parts,  infomuch  that 
Feveral  die  every  fummer  by  the  (ting  of  this  animal ; the  fea  at  Joran,  the  antient 
jafl'us,  is  five  or  fix  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Mandaleat.  To  the  fouth  of  the  hills  which 
bound  this  valley,  there  is  another  vale  which  extends  to  the  bay  on  which  Myndtis 
was  fituated,  not  far  from  Helicamaflus,  and  to  the  fouth  of  that  there  is  another 
bay  oppofite  to  Scnnchio,  made  by  cape  Criu  to  the  fouth,  on  which  Cnidus  was 
fituated,  at  the  fouth-weft  comer  of  Alia  Minor. 

Chap.  VI. — .Of  Mclajfo,  the  antient  Mylafa.  • 

MELASSO,  the  antieht  Mylafa,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a high  mountain  about 
the  middle  of  the  fouth  fide  of  the  plain  of  Caria.  Strabo  * feems  to  be  miftak.cn  in 
faying,  that  Phyfcus  was  the  nearcit  fea  port  to  Mylafa,  for  Mulatto  is  twenty-four 
* miles  from  Marmora,  about  which  place  Phyfcus  mull  have  been  fituated ; whereas 
Callideh,  which  is  at  prefent  the  port  of  Mulatto,  is  not  above  ten  miles  from  it,  and 
feems  to  be  the  place  mentioned  by  Paufanias  at  that  diftance.  The  Greeks  are  grotty 
miftaken,  in  imagining  that  Melaffb  is  the  antient  Miletus  which  was  at  Palat,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Marander.  I could  not  trace  the  city  walls  of  Mylafa,  but  on  the  weft 
fide  there  is  a magnificent  gate  entire,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  old  city  feems 
to  have  extended  chiefly  to  the  eaft  of  the  prefent  town ; what  has  been  taken  for 
the  city  walls  is  evidently  nothing  but  the  enclofure  of  fome  public  buildfttgs,  which 
were  ntoftly  on  a rifing  ground  towards  the  weft  end  of  the  ancient  city,  where  the 
prefent  town,  or  rather  large  village,  is  fituated.  There  feem  to  have  been  two  antient 
temples  to  Jupiter  in  this  city,  one  properly  belonging  to  the  people  of  Mylafa,  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Ofogus  ; the  other  of  Cafian  Jupiter  in  common  to  the  Carians, 
Lydians,  andMyfians.  That  to  Jupiter  Ofogus,  lluppofe,  was  fituated  on  the  fummit 
of  the  riling  ground  on  which  the  city  ftnod,  where  there  are  remains  of  a large  enclo- 
fure; part  of  the  prefent  town  is  built  about  it,  and  to  the  fouth  there  are  two  fluted 
Ionic  pillars  (landing,  each  confiding  of  five  Hones.  The  members  of  the  bafe  are 
fluted  like  thofe  of  the  temple  of  Juno  in  Santos,  but  in  a much  finer  tafte.  On  the 
north  wall  of  the  enclofure  there  is  a beautiful  fluted  Corinthian  pillar,  with  an  inferip- 
tion  on  it  to  the  honour  of  Maenander.  To  the  fouth  of  this  there  is  another  enclofure, 
and  to  the  weft  of  it  are  fome  final!  remains  of  a theatre,  built  of  white  marble,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a very  beautiful  fabric.  At  fome  diftance  to  the  eaft  of  the  temple, 
in  the  gardens  belonging  to  fome  houfes,  there  are  ruins,  which  I have  reafon  to  believe 
belonged  to  a pnetorium,  or  fome  other  public  building,  from  an  imperfect  infeription 
1 found  on  a wall,  which  feemed  to  be  of  a public  nature ; at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to 
the  fouth-eall  arc  remains  ofa  long  colonnade,  like  the  avenue  to  a building,  and  near 
it  there  is  part  of  a thick  wall  built  in  the  antient  manner  with  ftones  of  five  fidca, 

* Attentidoeiis,  quoted  by  Strabo,  makes  Pkyfcua  one  hundred  and  fifty  mile*  from  Traliei ; ntid  it 
mull  have  been  about  Marmora,  where  they  now  embark  fur  Rhodes,  Phyfcus  having  been  oppofite  to 
that  ifiand  ; but  by  the  mod  exact  computation  I could  make,  it  in  not  above  fitly  miles,  and  the  map* 
make  it  about  a degree.  The  fame  author  computet  the  dillance  from  Trallea  to  Phyfcul  by  Alabanda 
and  Lageure,  by  which  mud  be  underduod  the  entrance  into  the  territories  of  thofe  cities,  and  not  the 
cities  themfelrev.  beoaufc  La  genre,  either  at  Lakrna,  or  China,  was  much  to  the  eaft  of  Alabanda  s.  fo 
that  there  feema  to  be  fome  great  error,  probably  in  the  manufeript,  in  making  Lagenst  to  be  above  1 hun- 
dred miles  from  Phylcus,  and  above  fifty  from  Trailer,  for  it  is  not  above  twenty  miles  from  the  latter,  or 
fifty  from  Phyfcus,  fo  that  tire  number  of  mdes  computed  by  Strabo,  fcem  to  be  double  of  what  they 
fealty  are.  ; * * 
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which  Appears  like  a city  wall ; but  not  feeing  any  figns  of  a wall  extending  from  it. 
I took  it  rather  to  be  the  enclofure  of  the  building  to  which  that  colonnade  belonged. 
The  magnificent  gate  of  the  city  is  adorned  with  pilafters  of  a particular  Corinthian 
order,  which  appears  to  have  been  much  ufed  in  Caria  ; they  had  likewife  a ftngular 
manner  of  fluting  the  bafe  of  the  Ionic  order.  This  Corinthian  order  confifts  of  one 
row  of  leaves,  about  half  the  length  of  the  capital,  the  upper  part  being  fluted  to  the 
abacus,  and  in  fome  I have  feen  the  abacus  itlelf  fluted,  and  likewife  capitals  entirely 
fluted  without  leaves,  which  feems  to  be  rather  in  a Gothic  tafle.  To  the  fouth  of 
this  gate  there  are  remains  of  an  aqueduft,  which  has  no  marks  of  antiquity ; but 
the  antient  aqueduft  feems  to  have  been  carried  the  fame  way,  and  it  may  be  probably 
on  the  city  walls ; for  to  the  north  of  this  gate,  there  is  a (mall  low  hill,  near  which 
there  pafles  an  antient  aqueduct  which  conveyed  the  water  acrofs  the  plain,  and  ended 
at  a fmall  hill  towards  the  other  fide  of  it.  Moft  part  of  this  aqueduct  feems  to  have 
been  deftroyed,  and  rebuilt,  but  not  in  the  beft  manner  ; I faw  in  it  feveral  pieces 
of  entablature  of  the  Doric  order,  taken  from  the  ruins  of  fome  building.  Where 
the  ground  is  low,  there  are  two  rows  of  arches  one  over  another,  the  upper  arches 
being  double  the  number  of  the  lower.  To  the  eaft  of  this  there  are  remains  of 
another  colonnade,  which  feems  to  have  led  to  the  town ; on  this  fide  I faw  fome 
marble  coffins ; and  near  the  city  there  are  three  or  four  very  maffive  buildings,  which 
feem  to  be  of  the  middle  ages  ; they  are  raifed  on  large  open  arches,  and  feem  to  be 
remains  cither  of  palaces  of  the  middle  age,  or  it  may  be  of  refervoirs  of  water. 

But  th«  great  curiofity  of  Melalfo  is  a temple  which  was  built  to  Auguftus  and 
Rome,  and  is  a moll  exquifitc  piece  of  architecture.  The  temple  itfelf  was  very  fmall : 
in  the  front  there  is  a portico  of  the  Compoiite  order,  and  on  the  other  three  Tides  an 
Ionic  colonnade.  At  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  on  each  fide  of  the  door,  there  is 
a foundation  of  large  Hones,  on  which  probably  there  were  pedeftals  for  the  flatucs 
of  Auguftus  and  Rome.  The  pillars  are  fluted,  and  the  temple  is  raifcd  on  a bafement, 
the  cornice  of  which  is  only  to  be  feen  ; there  is  all’o  a fort  of  plinth  about  it  that  ranges 
round  like  a Hep,  and  has  three  faces  like  an  architrave ; every  particular  pillar  lias 
likewife  a plinth,  and  the  bafe  is  fluted,  as  mentioned  above.  The  frieze  is  adorned 
with  rripoies,  bulls  heads,  and  pateras  ; the  cornice  and  the  pediments  at  each  end  arc 
very  richly  ornamented  with  carvings.  What  the  architect  feems  to  have  defigned 
as  an  ornament  to  the  building,  may  be  rather  looked  on  as  a bad  tafle,  that  is,  putting 
the  Compoiite  order  in  the  front,  when  the  other  three  Tides  are  Ionic.  The  capitals 
are  indeed  fine,  except  that  the  curled  leaves,  and  the  abacus  feem  rather  to  project  too 
far  at  the  corners,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  capital.  About  two  feet  below  the 
capital  there  are  four  fefloons  round  the  ffiaft ; but  what  is  mofl  particular,  and  has  the 
worfl  effeft,  is  a work  like  a capital  on  the  bafe  of  the  pillar,  the  lhaft  refling  on  it  in 
a fort  of  a foeket,  from  which  the  leaves  turn  outwards  ; this  is  executed  in  a particular 
manner.  The  top  of  the  leaves  are  broken,  from  which  one  might  at  firfl  conjec- 
ture that  the  pillars  had  fallen  down,  and  had  been  fet  up  again  on  old  capitals ; but 
by  examining  the  work,  I faw  that  the  pillars  were  made  10  originally.  This  building, 
when  Chriftiamty  prevailed,  was  doubtlefs  converted  either  into  a church,  or  fome 
other  public  building  ; for  on  the  Hones  of  the  temple  I faw  feveral  defaced  inferiptions, 
with  the  crofs  on  them. 

About  half  a mile  to  the  weft  of  the  town  there  is  another  very  extraordinary  build- 
ing ; it  cannot  very  , probably  be  called  a temple,  for  it  conftfts  of  twelve  pillars  on  a 
bafement,  with  a front  every  way  of  four  pillars,  fupporting  an  entablature,  on  which 
there  is  raifed  a very  grand  covering  of  large  ftones  laid  acrofs  in  four  tiers  one  over 
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another,  every  tier  fetting  in  fo  as  to  make  a fort  of  a cupola  within,  which  on 
the  outfidc  appears  like  four  Reps,  in  ;nanner  of  a pyramid ; the  whole  foffit  is 

finely  carved  with  flowers  in  lozenges.  The  corner  pillars  are  fquare,  the  others 

are  oval,  and  are  fuch  as  have  been  deferibed  at  Guzelhiflar  ; two  thirds  of  the 

(hafts  are  fluted.  There  is  an  entrance  through  the  bafement  on  the  welt  fide,  and 

within  there  are  four  fquare  pillars  to  fupport  the  floor  above,  which  is  compofed  of 
large  (tones;  there  are  two  Reps  round  the  building;  1 conjecture  that  this  was 
a very  magnificent  altar  of  the  Taurobole  kind,  and  what  induces  me  to  think  • 
fo,  is  a round  hole  in  the  pavement  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  which  below 
lelfens  to  three  inches,  under  which,  I fuppoie,  the  facred  perfon  Rood,  that  the 
blood  of  the  facrifice  might  run  on  him,  after  which  he  wore  the  garment  till  it 
dropped  from  him ; a ceremony  which  rendered  liis  perfon  moR  facred  among  the 
Heathens;  I faw  afterwards  exaCUy  fuch  a hole  at  Stratonicea  in  a large  altar  made 
like  a bal'on,  which  doubtlefs  was  for  that  purpofe,  and  another  at  Eleufts ; there  is 
alfo  a bafon  of  the  fame  kind  at  Ephefus,  called- St.  John's  font ; but  if  there  was  fuch 
a hole  it  has  been  filled  up  ; there  was  an  arched  place  under  it,  now  almoR  full 
of  ejrth.  There  is  another  of  this  (hape,  as  obferved  before,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor 
near  Marfeilles,  which  is  luppofed  by  many  to  have  been  an  altar ; but  I do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  hole  in  it.  Prudcntius,  indeed,  deferibes  this  facrifice  as 
performed  on  boards,  through  jvhich  the  blood  run  on  the  perfon  who  was  defiinett 
to  this  honour  ; but  poflibly  this  might  be  the  original  way  of  performing  the  facrifice,  * 
which  probably  was  afterwards  improved,  though  it  might  always  be  continued  in  the 
fame  manner  in  fome  places : all  which  is  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  others,  being 
founded  only  on  conjecture,  and  on  the  tradition  that  a vafe  of  this  kind  at  Marfeilles 
was  an  altar.  It  appears  by  a groove  on  each  fide  of  the  pillars,  which  is  four  inches 
broad,  that  this  building  was  cnclofed  on  three  fides,  and  probably  with  Rones  fet  up 
an  end  ; but  it  was  open  on  the  north-fidc  where  the  hole  is  ; that  fide  alfo  fronts  the 
hill,  from  which  the  people  might  behold  the  ceremony.  If  there  were  any  ruins  near, 

I flmuld  have  thought  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Carius  was  here,  which  at  firR  was 
at  a village  feparate  from  the  city  ; fo  it  feetns  Strabo  ought  to  be  underRood  in  fpeaking 
of  this  place;  though  this  finall  pavilion,  when  enclofed,  might  poflibly  be  called  a 
temple.  In  a wall  near  a bridge  there  is  a fine  relief,  which  feemed  to  be  part  of  a • 
frieze ; it  was  a Cupid,  holding  on  each  fide  a fefloon  loaded  with  fruit,  which  looked 
like  peaches ; on  one  fide  was  a Medufa’s  head,  and  there  feemed  to  have  been  one 
between  every  felloon.  As  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Labrandenus,  it  was  fixty  Radia 
from  the  city,  on  the  hills  towards  Alabanda,  and  there  was  a paved  way  to  it ; this 
might  be  on  a hill  which  I faw  in  the  way  to  Elkihiflar ; the  top  of  it  is  encompafied 
wi:h  a ruined  wall,  and  is  about  that  diRance  from  MelalTo  to  the  north-eaR.  Oppofite 
to  it  on  the  hills,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  plain,  there  is  a ruined  Mahometan  town 
called  Paitthin  ; it  is  very  Rrong  by  nature  on  three  fides,  being  fituated  on  a hanging 
ground  over  the  plain  ; there  is  a caRle  in  it,  which  was  repaired  as  a deferice  againir 
Soley  Bey,  and  is  naturally  very  Rrong.  I faw  here  fome  Reps  up  the  rock  like  the 
feats  of  a theatre,  but  in  a Rrait  line,  which  together  with  a marble  pillar,  much 
refembling  porphyry  in  the  colour,  but  not  fo  hard,  are  the  only  remains  of  antiquity 
which  I faw  there.  It  may  be  carrying  my  conjectures  too  far,  to  fuppofe  that  Mylala 
was  in  very  anrient  times,  either  here,  or  on  the  oppofite  hill  before  mentioned,  and 
fo  to  account  for  a quotation  in  Strabo,  that  Mylala  was  fituated  on  a Rrong  hill,  at 
which  he  feems  much  to  wonder,  when  the  city  in  his  time  was  in  the  plain.  The 
prefent  town  of  Melaflo  is  finall  and  ill  built,  but  there  are  two  very  good  kases  in  it ; 

there 
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there  is  alfo  a large  old  mofque  that  feems  to  have  been  a church,  and  a new  one  in 
a very  good  tafte  ; it  is  the  refidence  of  a fangiac,  who  is  not  a paiha,  and  fo  has  only 
the  title  of  aga.  The  country  produces  the  befl  tobacco  in  Turkey,  except  that  of 
Latichea,  and  exceeding  the  tobacco  of  Salonica ; this,  together  with  cotton  and  wax, 
is  the  principal  trade  of  the  place.  There  are  about  thirty  Greek  families  here,  who 
live  together  in  a kane,  and  in  one  houfe,  a room  of  which  i’erves  for  their  church  ; the 
Armenians  live  in  the  fame  manner,  who  are  not  iixed  here,  but  come  and  flay  at  fome 
• feafnns  on  account  of  merchandize.  I was  recommended  here  to  the  great  aga,  who 
received  me  as  civilly  as  I could  expect  without  a prefent,  which  lie  fecmed  to  look  fbr 
from  the  phyfician  at  GuzelhifTar,  who  recommended  me  to  him ; hut  he  gave  me 
leave  to  fee  every  thing,  and  promifed  me  a letter  to  Paitihin.  A Greek  prieft,  to  whom 
I was  recommended,  was  of  no  fervice  to  me,  being  afraid  to  fend  any  one  to  accompany 
me ; fo  I went  every  where  with  my  own  janizary  ; the  aga's  fon  came  fometimes, 
and  talked  very  civilly  to  us ; and  the  aga  lent  a relation  of  Mahomet  with  me  to 
Paitihin. 

Chap.  IX.  — Of  Ffkibijfar , the  antient  Strafoniem  ; of  Legena,  and  Alinda. 

I SET  out  on  the  twentieth  of  February  for  Elkihiffar,  and  eroded  the  mountains 
to  the  north-eaft  about  twelve  miles  ; there  arc  two  or  three  little  plains  on  the  hills, 
’ and  a ruined  church,  where,  they  fay,  there  was  a Chriftian  village. 

Elkihiflar  is  a poor  village  built  on  the  ruins  of  Stratonicea,  which  was  inhabited  by 
a colony  of  Macedonians ; both  the  lituation  and  inferiptions,  that  mention  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Chryfaoreus,  which  was  here,  prove  it  to  be  that  city ; it  is  on  a level 
fpot  between  the  hills,  which  opens  to  a large  plain,  in  which  the  river  China  runs. 
By  the  ruins  of  a very  grand  enclofure  to  the  north-eall  of  the  town,  and  from  the 
inferiptions  there,  I concluded  that  the  famous  temple  muft  have  been  in  that  place, 
though  1 could  not  trace  out  the  foundations  of  it.  At  the  north  part  of  the  enclofure, 
there  is  a grand  gate  of  a plain  archite&ure  ; there  was  a double  row  of  large  pillarB 
from  it,  which  probably  formed  the  avenue  to  the  temple ; and  on  each  fide  of  the 
gate  there  was  a femicircular  alcove  niche,  and  a colonnade  from  it,  which  with  a wall 
on  each  fide  of  the  gate  might  make  a portico,  that  was  of  the  Corinthian  order  ; fifty 
paces  to  the  north  of  the  wall  there  are  remains  of  another  colonnade,  which  feemed 
alfo  to  have  made  a portico  with  a wall  to  the  north  of  it.  This  temple  was  in  common 
to  all  the  C-arians,  where  they  met  to  facrifice  and  confult  about  the  commonweal, 
in  which  the  cities  had  votes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  villages  ; and  it  was 
called  the  Chryfaorean  meeting.  To  the  fouth  of  this,  at  fome  dillancc,  are  ruins  of 
a building  of  large  hewn  Hone ; it  is  twenty-five  paces  wide,  and  feems  to  have  extended 
about  a hundred  paces  to  the  town  wall,  fome  part  of  which  is  built  in  the  lame 
manner  ; I conjectured  by  an  infeription  on  the  wall  that  it  might  be  a temple  of  Serapis. 
To  the  l'outh  of  this,  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  there  is  a large  theatre,  the  iront  of  wliich 
is  ruined  ; there  are  in  all  about  forty  feats,  with  a gallery  round  in  the  middle,  and 
another  at  top.  In  this,  and  many  other  theatres,  1 obferved  the  inner  half  of  the 
breadth  of  the  feats  to  be  cut  down  about  half  an  inch  lower  than  the-  outer  part ; the 
feats  are  generally  about  two  feet  fix  inches  broad. 

The  people  of  this  place,  though  all  Mahometans,  were  very  civil  and  obliging 
the  firll  evening ; and  an  empty  houl’e  being  allotted  me,  many  of  them  came  and  fat 
with  me,  brought  medals,  were  very  ready  to  aflift  me  in  my  delign,  and  to  (hew  me 
every  thing.  When  1 was  going  to  fee  the  theatre,  the  deputy  governor  came  to  me* 

and 
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and  told  me,  that  the  theatre  was  on  his  ground,  and  afked  me  what  I would  prefent 
to  him  to  fee  the  antiquities ; I gave  myfelf  no  trouble  about  his  demand,  but  examined 
it  thoroughly.  When  I returned  to  the  town,  the  aga’s  man  came,  and  told  me 
that  the  aga  was  arrived,  and  defired  to  fee  me;  when  I came  to  him,  he  afked  me 
what  was  my  bufinefs,  which  1 told  him ; and  that  1 had  a firman  or  paffport ; he  faid, 
it  was  the  padlhaw’s  or  grand  fignior’s  firman,  and  not  the  paiha’s,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  regard  it ; but  if  I would  make  certain  prefcnts  to  him  and  his  cadi,  1 might 
view  what  I-pleafed.  I gave  him  to  underhand,  that  by  virtue  of  my  firman  I could 
fee  the  antiquities,  and  that  he  mull:  anfwer  it,  if  any  harm  happened  to  me  there. 

I left  him,  and  purfued  my  observations  as  before.  Some  people  came  from  the  aga, 
but  1 fhewed  no  fear,  which  1 knew  by  experience  was  the  belt  way.  There  was  an 
infeription  on  an  old  ruined  houfe,  which  I had  a defire  to  copy,  and  the  pofleffor  of 
it  demanded  a fequin  for  his  permifiion  ; however,  I went  in  the  afternoon,  and  began 
to  copy  it,  though  the  janizary  refufed  to  go  with  nie,  fo  that  I was  accompanied  only 
by  my  (lave  ; the  man  that  owned  the  houfe  foon  came  to  me,  and,  to  pacify  him,  I 
told  him  1 would  pay  him  when  1 had  done  ; but  not  being  fatisfied,  I gave  him  w hat 
lie  demanded,  with  which  he  feeined  well  plcafed ; and  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth 
and  forehead,  as  a mark  of  gratitude  and  fidelity.  The  deputy  came  foon  after, 
made  figns  to  me  to  go  away,  but  not  regarding  him,  he  began  to  diflurb  me ; on 
which  I pulled  out  my  firman,  and  ordered  the  (lave  to  hold  it ; he  went  to  take  it  out 
of  his  hand,  but  when  I laid  hold  of  it,  and  held  it  fidt,  he  feemed  to  be  very  cautious 
not  to  tear  it,  forbore  ufing  any  violence,  and  foon  after  went  away.  Whilft  I was 
abfent  the  aga  came  to  the  houfe' 1 was  lodged  in,  and  talked  to  the- janizary,  who 
informed  him  that  I was  gone  to  a private  houfe,  by  the  permifiion  of  the  owner;  and 
allured  him  that  I would  not  go  any  more  abroad.  I ordered  eveTy  thing  to  be  got- 
ready  for  our  departure.  The  aga  fent  word  that  he  defired  to  fpeak  with  me ; and 
when  1 did  not  go  to  him,  he  faid  he  would  not  permit  us  to  go  away,  and  threatened 
particularly  to  detain  the  janizary.  We  mounted  our  horfes,  and  the  janizary,  con- 
trary to  my  repeated  orders,  was  for  going  to  him  again  as  we  palTed  by,  and  left 
us  for  that  purpofe,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  returned  to  us  : we  put  on  pretty  fail ; 
the  janizary,  and  guide  to  whom  the  horfes  belonged,  frequently  looking  back  in  the 
utmoil  conllemation,  left  they  (hould  fend  after  us,  and  injure  us  fomc  way  or  other. 
But  the  aga  could  not  have  flopped  us,  without  bringing  himfelf  into  trouble,  for 
the  guide  and  horfes  were  of  another  pafhalic,  lb  he  could  not  meddle  with  them;, 
1 was  no  fubjcdl,  and  the  Have  was  my  property  ; and  if  he  had  Itopped  the  janizary, 
a detachment  would  have  been  fent  by  the  janitzer  aga  at  GuzelhifTar  to  have  delivered 
him,  and  would  have  levied  damages  and  expences  on  the  village. 

We  defeended  from  Elkihiffar.  Oppofite  to  it,  towards  the  north,  on  the  other  Tide 
of  the  vale  in  which  the  China  runs,  there  is  a village  called  Aharer ; and  to  the- 
right  on  another  fide  of  the  plain,  at  about  a league  diflance,  is  the  village  of  Bopeck. 
They  go  to  market  from  Elkihiffar  to  Gulfuk,  which  is  about  fix  hours.  Mulla,. 
where  the  pafha  of  the  country  refides,  is  about  fifteen  hours  from  Elkihiffar.  We  went 
a league  to  the  north,  and  afterwards  about  two  leagues  to  the  weft,  and  afeended 
near  a league  to  a village  called  Lakena  ; about  a mile  from  it,  on  the  top  of  the  hill, . 
there  is  a ruined  caftle,  ftrongly  fi mated  by  nature,  but  it  did  not  feem  to  be  a very 
antient  place,  nor  do  they  find  medals  in  that  part.  The  name,  however,  would: 
incline  one  to  conjecture  that  it  might  be  Lagenx  in  the  territory  of  Stratonicea.  We 
were  here  conducted  to  a houfe  built  by  a public  fpirited  Turk  for  the  reception  of 
flrangers,  where  he  conftantly  prepares  lodgings  and  provifions  for  all  comers ; he 
• feemed 
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feemed  to  be  a good  man,  and  was  there  to  receive  us he  fupped  and  fpent  the  evening 
with  us ; and  on  our  going  away  the  next  morning,  the  twenty-fecond,  he  feemed 
much  pleafed  when  1 exprefled  my  gratitude,  and  told  him,  I (hould  be  glad  to  fhew 
him  the  fame  hofpitality  in  England. 

We  went  about  two  leagues  north  to  the  river  Paieflu,  which  runs  into  the  China, 
and  crolfed  the  hills  to  the  weft  for  three  leagues,  to  one  of  the  villages  called  Ak- 
fhouieh  ; we  went  on  a league  to  the  weft  between  low  rockv  hills,  by  the  fide  of  a 
rivulet,  which  we  parted  on  a bridge,  and  fhw  the  remains  of  an  old  aqueduct  acrofs 
the  river,  confiding  of  one  arch ; which  feems  to  have  conveyed  the  water  from  a 
rivulet  that  runs  from  the  hills.  We  came  into  a very  fine  plain,  and  crofled  it, 
travelling  northwards  two  miles  to  the  village  of  China,  which  is  fituatcd  near  the 
eaft  end  of  the  plain,  and  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  China.  I lodged  here  in  the  coffee- 
boufe;  and  when  the  people  knew  my  bufinefs,  they  informed  me  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  place,  and  half  the  village  accompanied  me  up  the  hill,  laughing  and  jelling 
with  much  good  humour ; anil  afterwards  many  of  them  came  and  fat  with  me  in 
the  coftee-houfe.  The  top  of  the  hill  had  been  fortified,  and  1 faw  there  two  or  three 
fepulchral  grots ; I obferved  alfo  a ciftem  built  above  ground  in  two  oblong  fquare 
compartments,  and  cafed  with  brick.  As  there  are  fo  many  antiquirits,  1 fliould  rather 
take  this  to  be  Lagernc,  where  there  was  a temple  to  llecate,  in  which  there  were 
yearly  very  confiderable  meetings ; and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  old  name  of  the 
China  was  Lagena,  that  the  town  and  country  had  its  name  from  it ; and  that  when 
I.ageme  is  mentioned  in  the  way  from  l’hyfcus  to  Tralles,  the  country  is  meant  and 
not  the  town. 

From  China,  wc  croffcd  over  to  die  fouth  fide  of  the  plain,  and  came  to  the  ruins 
of  an  antient  city  called  Arabihirtar,  which  mav  be  Alinda,  the  place  of  refidence  of 
Ada,  queen  of  Caria,  who  liad  nothing  left  her  by  the  Perfians  but  this  city ; and 
probably  her  kingdom  was  confined  to  this  final!  plain  ; but  this  queen  going  to  meet 
Alexander,  gave  her  dty  to  him,  and  adopted  him  for  her  fon,  who  left  the  place  under 
her  government,  and  afterwards  reftored  all  Caria  to  her  *.  The  city  was  on  two 
high  hills;  from  one  of'them  the  eaftern  walls  went  down  to  the  plain,  and  were 
•carried  on  to  the  north  for  near  half  a mile  ; then  turning  to  the  weft  for  a quarter 
of  a mile,  parted  to  the  north  of  a remarkable  building,  which  I (hall  mention ; they 
then  turn  to  the  fouth,  and  go  to  the  top  of  the  other  hill,  from  which  they  come 
down  on  the  eaft  of  it,  and  join  the  walls  on  the  firft  hill.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  this 
hill  there  is  a theatre,  the  infide  and  the  front  are  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  ; there 
was  an  arched  entrance  into  it  on  each  fide  near  the  front ; and  I obferved  that  the 
wall  in  the  front  of  the  theatre  was  built  in  a very  particular  manner.  In  the  plain 
towSrds  the  fouth  fide  of  the  city  there  is  a building,  the  grand  front  was  to  the  fouth, 
and  from  the  plainnefs  of  the  bafe,  1 fuppofe  it  was  of  the  Doric  order.  There  are 
heaps  of  ruins  within  on  every  fide,  except  to  the  front,  as  if  there  had  been  feats, 
built  after  the  theatrical  manner  like  fleps,  which  is  a reafon  to  conjecture  that  this 
place  ferved  for  fome  public  meeting  ; there  appears  to  have  been  a grand  colonnade 
to  it  from  the  eaft,  and  probably  there  was  another  front  the  well,  both  running 
parallel  with  the  front ; there  are  many  ruins  about  this  building,  .which  feems  to  have 
had  an  enclofure  round  it ; and  between  it  and  the  hill  are  ruins  of  a flrong  built  church. 
All  thefe  works  are  of  a brow  n fort  of  granite,  which  is  not  beautiful. 

* The  fupplcmcnt  to  Quintui  Curtiua,  Strabo,  xi>.  p 657  andPtol.v.a. 
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From  this  place  we  went  abouf  a league  fouth-wc(l  in  the  plain,  eroffed  fome  low 
hills  to  the  weft,  and  came  again  to  the  bridge  over  the  China,  which  we  had  palled  to 
Melaflo,  and  returned  to  Guzelhiffar  the  fame  way  we  came ; I was  here  recommended 
to  a Sciote,  a phyfician  fettled  in  this  city,  who  aflifted  me  in  every  thing  which  lay  in 
his  power,  and  conduced  me  to  the  mofolem  or  governor,  to  whom  I had  a letter, 
who  treated  me  with  much  civility,  and  offered  to  fend  a man  with  me  to  Sultanhiffar 
and  Nafley. 

Chap.  X.  — Of  Tralles  and  Nyfa  in  Cana.  i 

I SET  out  on  the  twenty  Eighth  of  February  from  Guzelhiflar,  and  went  ten  miles 
eaftward  to  a village  called  Sultanhiffar,  near  which,  on  a height  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  the  amient  town  of  Tralles  was  fituated  ; it  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
ftream  that  runs  in  a very  deep  bed.  This  city  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  fome 
Thracians  and  people  from  Argos ; there  are  appearances  in  it  of  very  great  buildings, 
efpecially  two  in  the  higheft  parts  of  the  city ; that  to  the  call  feems  to  have  been  a 
large  temple,  and  the  other  a caftle  to  defend  the  afeent,  with  fome  large  public 
building  adjoining  to  it.  On  the  caftern  part  alfo  there  are  remains  of  a grand  portico 
of  two  rows  of  pillars  round  an  area,  which  is  about  a hundred  paces  fquare ; and  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  weftern  part  is  a theatre,  built  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  fronting 
to  the  fouth ; it  is  very  large,  and  feems  to  have  had  fifty  degrees  of  feats  in  it ; there 
are  arches  above  it  to  the  weft,  which  probably  belonged  to  fome  grand  building,  and 
further  weft  there  are  ruins  of  a fuburb,  extending  a confiderable  way,  where  the 
ground  is  not  fo  high.  ’ 

We  went  the  fame  evening  to  a town  called  Naflec  by  the  Greeks,  and  Naflalce  by 
the  Turks,  which  mull  have  its  name  from  the  antient  city  Nyfa,  that  was  at  fome  dif- 
tance  between  the  hills  to  the  north.  I faw,  in  the  way  between  Sultanhiffar  and  Naflee, 
many  Hones  of  antient  buildings,  fet  up  in  the  Turkilh  burial  places,  which  may  be 
the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Pluto  and  Juno,  chat  were  at  a village  railed  Acharaca, 
where  there  was  alfo  a grove  dedicated  to  Pluto,  and  an  extraordinary  cave  called 
Charonium,  the  air  of  which,  in  fome  parts,  was  good  for  feveral  difeafes ; though  in  , 

one  fpot  it  was  mortal  to  any  animal  that  breathed  it  5 I could  learn  nothing  concerning 
this  cave,  only  on  my  departure  I was  informed  that  there  is  a cave  there,  which  went 
a great  way  under  ground.  I was  here  recommended  to  the  aga,  and  to  one  of  the 
Greek  church. 

To  the  north  of  Naflee  the  high  mountains  of  Mefogis  retire  to  the  north,  and  form 
a femicircle,  in  which  there  is  a ridge  of  high  fandy  hills  that  run  from  eaft  to  weft : 
about  half  a mile  in  between  thefe  hills  are  ruins  of  fome  antient  town,  which,  I fup- 
pofe,  to  be  Nyfa  or  Nyffa,  faid  to  have  been  inhabited  by  people  of  Lacedaemonian 
extraction;  there  are  very  little  remains  of  it,  except  fcveral  well-built  arches,  moftly 
under  ground ; it  appears  that  the  city  was  on  both  fides  of  a ftream,  as  it  is  deferibed  ; 
on  the  weft  fide  of  it  there  are  remains  of  a building,  which  feems  to  have  been  a tem- 
ple. On  a very  high  fummil  of  the  hill,  over  the  city,  there  are  fome  walls,  which 
may  be  Aromata,  faid  to  be  on  the  mountain  over  the  city ; this  place  was  famous  for 
good  wine.  The  town  of  Naflee  being  near,  a«d  the  hills  being  fo  finely,  without  any 
ftones  for  building,  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  there  is  fo  little  to  be  feen  of  this  city,  in 
which  there  was  a theatre,  gymnafium,  forum,  and  fenate-houfe.  The  village  of 
Maftaura  was  probably  near  the  city ; for  there  is  one  now,  which  is  at  the  entrance  in 
between  the  hills,  called  Maftauro,  and  thefe  ruins,  from  the  village  near,  are  called 
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Maftaura-Kalcft  [The  caflle  of  MaftauraJ  I met  wijh  an  infcription,  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  both  of  a perfon  of  Maflaura,  and  alfo  of  the  Nyfeans.  Strabo  fays, 
there  was  a place  called  Limon,  thirty  (tadia  from  Nyfa,  going  acrofa  mount  Megofis 
to  the  north,  where  the  Nyfeans,  and  the  people  of  fome  neighbouring  places  had  then- 
meetings,  that  there  was  a cave  near  it,  which  went  to  that  of  Acharaca,  and  that  fome 
thought  this  place,  called  Limon,  was  the  meadow  Afius,  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Strabo  is  very  particular  concerning  thefe  parts,  having  ftudied  here  under  Menecrate*. 
Some  fay  Saint  Gregory  Nyflenus,  brother  of  Saint  Bafil,  was  biihop  of  this  place; 
I know  not  on  what  authority,  for  the  place  of  which  he  was  biihop  was  Nyfia,  pro- 
bably the  city  of  that  name  on  the  weftem  bounds  of  Cappadocia ; and  the  people  of 
this  place  writ  themfelves  Nyfeans  [Nvrai'r]  and  not  Nyll’eniaus. 

Six  miles  to  the  call  is  a large  village,  called  Iack-Cui,  which,  poflibly,  might  be 
Biula,  another  village  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  prefent  town  of  Naflee  confiils  of 
two  parts,  half  a mile  diflant  from  each  other ; that  to  the  north  is  the  place  where  the 
market  is  held,  and  where  they  have  their  (hops,  it  being  ufual  in  fmall  places  to  hold 
the  markets  at  fome  di fiance  from  the  town  or  village,  probably  for  the  greater  fecurity 
of  their  families ; and  there  being  two  kanes  here,  and  fome  houfes  as  well  as  (hops,  it 
is  grown  into  a fort  of  town  called  Nailee-Bizar,  as  the  other  is  called  Naflee-Boiuke 
[Great  Naflee] ; there  are  three  or  four  hundred  Armenians,  and  about  thirty  Greeks, 
who  live  in  the  kanes,  and  are  merchants. 

Chap.  XI.  — Of  Antioch  on  the  Maunder,  and  Apbrodifuu  in  Carta. 

I SET  out  from  Naflee  on  the  fecond  of  March,  and  went  about  four  miles  fouth  to 
£e  Matander ; the  river  being  neither  large  nor  deep  in  this  part,  has  only  a flight 
wooden  bridge  over  it.  About  a mile  to  the  fouth  of  the  Mteander,  direttly  oppofite 
to  Naflee,  there  is  a ruined  place  called  Arpas-kalefi,  which  probably  is  either  Cofcinia 
Or  Orthopia,  which  were  great  villages  on  the  fouth  fide  of  that  river  j it  fa  wailed 
sound,  and  fituated  on  a hill,  over  a little  plain,  between  the  mountains  to  the  fouth. 
Turning  to  the  ealt,  we  (lopped  at  the  houfe  of  the  great  aga  of  this  country,  who  was 
taking  the  diverfion  of  hawking ; We  went  to  him,  and  he  defired  as  to  go  to  his  houfe ; 
when  he  came  home,  he  ordered  a man  to  go  with  me  to  Geyra.  We  went  to  a vil- 
lage two  leagues  further  to  the  eift  ; it  fa  at  the  entrance  of  a narrow  vale  that  extends 
fouthwards  between  the  hills : to  the  eafl  of  this  place  there  fa  a low  hill,  which  flretches 
from  eafl  to  wed,  and  fa  called  lanichere,  on  which  there  are  ruins  of  the  walls  of  a 
town,  and  a great  number  of  arches  under  ground ; 1 take  this  place  to  be  Antioch  on 
the  river  Maeander,  which  is  mentioned  as  fouth  of  the  river,  and  that  there  was  a 
bridge  over  it  near  the  city ; the  territory  of  which  was  on  both  fides  of  the  river  ; it  was 
formerly  famous  for  figs,  in  which  the  country  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Mseander  Hill 
abounds,  as  far  as  Guzelhiflar.  The  rivulet,  which  runs  from  the  valley  to  the  eafl, 
fa  probably  the  Orfinus  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  waffling  this  town.  This  place  fa 
remarkable  of  late,  as  it  was  the  fpot  on  which  the  famous  rebel  Solcy  Bey  ©gle  was 
cut  off  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  with  four  thoufand  of 
his  followers,  by  about  forty  thoufand  foldiers  of  the  Grand  Signor.  Going  about 
eight  miles  to  the  fouth,  along  this  nlrrow  Vale,  we  left  to  the  well  a town  or  large 
village,  called  Carajefu,  which  belongs  to  the  Boflanjees,  and  fa  fo  defended  by  the 
deep  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  that  Soley  Bey  could  not  make  himfelf  mailer  of  it: 
there  are  fome  Chriftians  in  the  town.  Turning  to  the  call,  and  going  four  miles  in 
a. plain,  which  fa  about  two  leagues  long  from  eafl  to  weft,  and-  a league  broad,  I came 
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to  a village  called  Geyra,  towards  the  eaft  end  of  it : this  place  is  fituated  on  the  fpot 
of  the  antient  Aphrodifias.  The  walls  are  about  two  miles  in  compafe,  of  an  irregular 
triangular  figure,  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town  being  very  narrow ; they  feem  to  have  beat 
for  the  mod  part  deftroyed,  and  rebuilt  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  andent  fabrics,  which 
appear  to  have  been  very  magnificent ; there  are  three  gates  of  the  city  remaining ; one 
to  the  weft,  and  two  to  the  eaft.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  there  is  a fmall  hill,  in  the 
fide  of  which  there  was  a theatre,  now  almoft  entirely  ruined  -,  there  are  remains  of 
an  arched  entrance  to  it,  about  the  middle  of  the  north  fide,  and  of  fotne  arches  at 
each  end  of  it,  on  which  the  feats  were  probably  built.  The  very  fummit  of  the  hill 
feema  to  have  been  a fortrefs  ; for  this  hill,  and  fome  public  buildings  near,  appear  to 
have  been  enclofed  with  a very  ftrong  wall,  cafed  with  fmall  hewn  (tone,  which  might 
bedefigned  for  the  greater  fecuriry  of  their  gods,  and  their  treafures.  To  the  north- 
weft  of  this  hill  are  remains  of  a building,  which  1 take  to  have  been  a temple  built  to 
Aphrodifia  orVeuus,  from  which  this  place  might  have  its  name;  and  I collected  from 
an  mfeription,  that  there  was  fome  goddefs  particularly  worftiipped  here.  This  temple 
is  built  fomething  after  the  manner  of  that  of  Kphefus,  with  large  piers  of  hewn  ftone, 
on  which,  it  is  probable,  arches  were  turned ; and,  by  the  holes  in  the  Hones,  the 
building  appears  to  have  been  cafed  with  marble ; it  may  alfo  be  concluded,  from  fome 
remains  near,  that  this  temple  was  of  the  Corinthian  order.  About  a furlong  to  the 
north-eaft,  there  are  ruins  of  another  molt  magnificent  temple,  which,  I conjectured, 
was  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  from  an  infeription  there,  mentioning  a prieft  of  Bacchus, 
and  from  a relief  of  a tiger,  and  a vine,  which  I faw  among  the  rains : the  walls  of  it 
are  deftroyed,  and  the  (tones  were  probably  carried  away  to  build  the  town  walls;  but 
there  are  two  magnificent  rows  of  fluted  Ionic  pillars  of  white  marble,  which  are  almolb 
entire ; there  are  nineteen  on  each  fide,  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  five  feet  apart, 
each  confifting  of  five  Hones ; there  were  five  entrances  at  the  weft  end,  three  of  which 
are  to  the  middle  part  between  the  pillars,  and  one  on  each  fide ; from  the  front  there 
was  a colonnade  of  Corinthian  pillars  of  grey  marble,  one  foot  fix  inches  in  diameter, 
but  it  could  not  correfpond  with  the  magnificence  of  the  lofty  temple ; there  was  a door 
place  at  each  end,  about  thirty  paces  from  thefe  pillars,  with  which,  it  is  probable, 
another  colonnade  ranged  , and  fome  paces  further,  at  the  eaft  end,  there  are  two  fluted 
Corinthian  pillars  of  grey  marble,  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  fupport  an  entablature. 
It  is  probable  that  a row  of  pillars  went  all  round  at  this  diftance ; and  1 have  great 
reafon  to  think,  that  between  thefe  and  the  temple,  there  were  continued  colonnades 
of  Ionic  pillars,  two  feet  and  a half  in  diameter,  two-thirds  of  which  were  fluted ; for 
there  are  a great  many  of  thefe  pillars  (landing,  particularly  to  the  fouth.  I concluded, 
that  there  were  above  fifty  from  eaft  to  well,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  from 
north  to  fouth,  by  fupplying  fuch  as  had  (alien  down  between  others  that  were  Handing ; 
and  on  all  fides  I few  remains  of  fuch  pillars  extending  to  the  theatre  and  the  other 
temple,  all  which  were,  probably,  covered,  and  made  fpadous  fhady  walks  for  the 
great  number  of  people  that  reforted  to  this  place  to  their  public  games,  as  it  appears 
tney  did  by  fome  inferipdons  there ; and  when  it  was  all  entire,  it  muft  have  made  a 
moft  magnificent  appearance.  The  middle  part  of  this  temple  had  been  converted  info 
a church,  there  being  a femicircular  wall  at  the  eaft  end,  built  in  a different  manner 
from  the  reft.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus  there  is  an  altar  of  grey 
marble,  like  that  at  Ephefiis,  refembling  a large  bafin  with  a hole  through  it  in  the 
middle,  cut  exactly  in  the  feme  manner  as  that  m the  pavilion  before  mentioned,  near 
Melaffo.  A furlong  to  the  north-weft  there  is  a Circus,  which  is  femicircular  at  both 
ends ; it  is  entire  wtthin,  had  an  entrance  at  each  end,  and  confided  of  twenty-five 
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decrees  of  feats : the  city  wall  Is  built  again!!  it,  in  which  there  are  fome  very  fine  capi- 
tals of  that  fort  of  Corinthian  order  w hich  was  ufed  in  Caria.  Towards  the  eaft  end  cd 
the  Circus  there  is  a femicircular  wall,  very  ill  built,  like  that  of  F.phefus,  which  makes 
a circle  with  the  eaft  end ; which  confirms  the  conjecture  that  it  was  not  originally  in 
the  Circus ; poflibly  the  Chriftians  might  make  fuch  an  inclofure,  and  ufe  it  for  a 
church.  In  the  walls  of  the  city,  towards  the  fouth-weft  corner,  there  are  fome  very 
fine  reliefs,  which  feem  to  have  been  part  of  a frieze ; they  are  tnoftly  Cupids  or  winged 
perfons,  encountering  the  giants  with  fpears,  bows  and  arrows ; the  latter  are  repre- 
sented below  with  two  feqients  inftead  of  feet,  turning  up  like  the  tails  of  tritons ; at 
one  end,  Jupiter,  in  a fmall  figure,  has  one  undyr  his  feet,  and  is  levelling  his  thun- 
der at  another ; a perfon  near  is  drawing  a bow  at  them,  and  there  is  a trophy  near 
Jupiter.  There  arc  a great  number  of  marble  coffins  in  this  place,  fome  of  which  are 
fluted,  others  have  figures  of  perfons  round  them  in  mezzo  relievo,  with  pilafters  on 
each  fide ; and  there  are  inferiptions  on  fome ; two  of  them,  which  are  in  the  bell 
tafte,  and  are  fet  in  the  wall  near  the  top,  have  on  one  fide  two  feftoons  of  very  ex cel- 
lent  workman fhip ; in  one  they  are  fupported  in  the  middle  by  a naked  perfon ; in 
another  by  a body  wrapped  up  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  I found  an  infeription  here, 
which  calls  Antioch  a colony ; and  another  makes  mention  of  the  Plarafenfes,  as 
united  with  the  Aphrodifians,  though  I cannot  find  any  fuch  people  fpoken  of  by  antient 
authors.  The  village  is  a poor  place;  the  Turks  here  make  a very  ftrong,  well 
flavoured  white  wine,  and  drink  of  it  very  plentifully.  Thefe  vines  may  be  of  the  race 
ofthofe  which  they  had  here  when  they  were  worfhippers  of  Bacchus.  It  is  probable 
they  formerly  naufome  {tuple  commodity  here,  and  that  they  beflowed  great  expences 
on  their  public  games,  in  order  to  make  people  refort  to  a place  which  was  fo  much  out 
of  the  way  ; for  1 found  by  a curious  infeription,  that  great  number  of  cities,  even  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates,  were  partakers  of  their  fports ; and  in  another  there  is  a fort  of 
table  of  the  fees  or  falaries  due  to  the  feveral  officers  who  were  employed  about  the 
games. 

At  Gera  I went  to  the  houfe  of  the  aga,  a venerable  old  man,  who  was  one  of  thofe 
public  ipirited  Turks  that  entertains  all  ftrangers.  I went  out  every  day  to  fee  the 
antiquities,  and  in  the  evening  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  came  and  fat  with  us ; they 
were  a very  fqualid  poor  tribe  of  people,  among  whom  I fhould  not  have  thought 
myfelf  fafe  if  I had  not  had  a letter  from  the  great  aga.  1 fet  out  on  the  feventh  on 
my  return  to  Naflee ; the  firft  night  I was  generoufly  entertained  by  a Turk,  at  a village 
called  Chifiic,  and  arrived  the  next  day  at  Naflee, 

A 

Chap.  XII.  — Of  Laodicca  on  the  Lycus. 

WE  fet  out  from  Naflee  on  the  ninth  of  March,  and  went  eaftward  near  the  Mean- 
der. About  fixteen  miles  from  Naflee  the  hills  on  both  fidcs  come  near  the  river,  arid 
opening  again  gradually,  about  three  leagues  farther  there  arc  feveral  fources  of  hot 
water  rifing  on  the  fourh  fide  of  the  river,  and  in  the  very  bed  of  it,  which  exactly 
anfwers  to  the  defeription  of  Carura,  a village  on  the  bounds  of  Phrygia  and  Caria, 
which  was  formerly  full  of  inns,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  and  of  thofe  who 
frequented  the  waters,  which  are  only  bathed  in,  and  not  ufed  for  drinking.  This 
place,  as  well  as  the  country  about  it,  was,  and  is  {kill,  much  fubjc£l  to  earthquakes. 
Strabo  obferves,  that  a whole  company  of  people  that  lodged  here  were  fwallmved  up 
by  an  earthquake,  in  the  night.  Oppofite  to  it,  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  is  another  hot 
water,  from  which  a fmoke  or  fteain  arifes  as  from  the  others ; the  hills  are  of  a red 
• 8 ‘ colour. 
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colour,  fo  that,  probably,  they  contain  fome  iron  ore.  Two  leagues  further  the  river 
fird  begins  to  run  near  the  fouthern  mountains,  and  fo  continues  till  it  falls  into  the 
fea ; we  eroded  it  in  this  place  on  a wooden  bridge,  the  hills  open,  and  make  a large 
plain  four  leagues  wide  every  way,  in  which  the  river  l.ycus  falls  into  the  Maeander. 
Towards  the  fouth-ead  part  of  this  plain  is  a town,  called  Dcni/Jey,  fituated  on  a low 
hill ; the  old  town  was  deftroyed  about  twenty-five  years  pad  by  an  earthquake,  in 
which  twelve  thoufand  people  perifhed  ; the  town  extended  alfo  to  another  rifing  ground 
fouth  of  it.  After  the  earthquake  the  people  began  to  live  at  their  gardens  and  farms, 
and  there  are  only  very  mean  (hops  in  the  town,  which  are  built  of  unburnt  Irrick  and 
boards.  There  are  about  forty  Armenians  here,  who-  live  modly  in  a kane  together ; 
there  are  alfo  feveral  Greeks.  The  country  near  the  town  is  much  cultivated  with  vine- 
yards, they  make  raifins  of  the  grapes,  and  a fort  of  fyrup  like  treacle,  which  they  call 
Becmefs,  and  it  ferves  on  all  occafions  indead  of  fugar.  There  was  a temple  of  the 
month  Carus,  between  Laodicea  and  Carura,  and  a famous  fchool  for  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic,  which  might  be  at  this  place,  where  I faw  fome  (tones  which  had  marks  on 
them  of  the  antient  workmanfliip.  To  the  fouth  and  ead  of  Denizley  there  are  very 
high  mountains,  covered  with  fnow,  called  Dag-Baba  [The  lather  of  mountains] ; they 
run  cadward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gcyra,  and,  turning  to  the  north,  bound 
part  of  the  ead  end  of  this  plain ; they  then  extend  again  towards  the  ead,  and  from 
that  comer  a chain  of  low  hills  runs  to  the  wed,  and  joins  other  hills,  which  extend  to 
the  high  mountains  further  to  the  wed  than  Denizley ; among  thefe  low  hills,  a league 
diretliy  fouth  of  Denizley,  is  Elkihiflar,  the  old  Laodicea  on  the  Lycus,  one  of  the 
feven  churches,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Revelations,  and  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  epidle  to  the  Coloflians,  whofe  city  was  near  unto  it.  Thefe  high  mountains  are  the 
antient  mount  Cadmus,  and  where  they  begin  to  bound  this  plain  to  the  fouth  the  hills 
end,  which  had  run  all  along  from  the  lea  to  the  fouth  of  the  Matander,  and,  I fuppofe, 
were  all  comprehended  under  the  name  of  mount  Latmus.  The  ruins  of  Laodicea  are 
on  a low  hill,  about  half  a mile  long,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  broad  ; to  the  fouth  of  it 
there  is  a narrow  vale,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  plain  and  the  Lycus,  that  runs  in  a 
deep  narrow  bed,  about  half  a mile  from  the  town.  The  city  was  diftinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  this  river,  from  others  of  the  fame  name,  by  the  title  of  Laodicea  on  the  Lycus. 
To  the  ead  there  is  a fmall  rivulet,  that  may  be  the  Afopus,  wltich  is  faid  to  fall  into  the 
Lycus  at  tliis  place : to  the  wed  there  is  another  fmall  dream,  which  is,  probably,  the 
Caprus ; for  Pliny  fays,  that  it  was  wafted  by  thefe  two  rivers ; the  latter  appears  to 
have  been  a conuderablc  dream  from  four  large  piers  of  a bridge,  built  of  hewn  done, 
which  are  now  to  the  ead  of  the  river ; fo  that,  probably,  its  courfc  has  been  diverted 
another  way  by  earthquakes.  The  top  of  the  hill,  on  wiiich  Laodicea  dood,  is  fome- 
what  uneven,  entirely  uninhabited,  and  appears  like  a green  field,  except  where  there 
are  remains  of  antient  buildings.  It  was  at  fird  an  inconfiderable  city,  and  began  to . 
flourilh  after  the  time  of  the  Roman  conqueds  in  thefe  parts ; and  notwithdandtng  its 
miferable  defolation,  there  are  remains  in  it  of  very  great  buildings. 

The  eadem  part  of  the  hill  is  lower  than  the  red.  and  towards  the  north-eaft  comer 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  entrance  up  to  the  city,  and  a gate ; for  there  are  ruins* 
of  a building  on  each  fide  of  the.  way,  which  feems  to  have  been  a tower  to  defend  the 
entrance ; and,  in  order  to  drengthen’the  place  on  this  fide,  a fecond  wall  was  built 
acrofs : at  the  wed  end,  there  feems  to  have  been  another  entr  wet.  between  two  heights : 
the  north-wed  corner  is  the  highed  part  of  the  hill,  and  then-  art  foundations  of  walls, 
which,  probably,  were  thofe  of  a fortrefs,  as  it  is  the  dronged  fituation  in  the  whole 
city.  Further  ead,  between  this  building  and  the  theatre,  1 fuppofe,  there  was  another 
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entrance,  as  there  was  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  the  fouth,  a little  more  to  the  weft  than 
the  Circus,  where  there  is  now  a road  acrofs  the  hill.  There  are  remains  of  three 
buildings  along  the  middle  of  the  hill,  two  of  them  appear  like  temples,  built  with 
large  piers,  on  which  arches  wore  turned ; the  whole  was  cafed  with  marble ; and  part 
of  one  of  the  piers  is  ftill  covered  with  white  marble  5 in  the  eaftem  building  I faw  an 
Ionic  entablature ; the  other,  which  is  to  the  weft  of  them,  was  an  oblong  fquare 
building,  which  for  the  moll  part  feems  to  have  been  open,  and  had  a colonnade  on 
each  fide,  there  being  great  remains  of  an  entablature,  and  no  figns  of  a wall,  except 
at  each  end  i it  is  fifty  feet  wide,  and  a hundred  and  eighty  paces  long.  The  Circus  is 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  and  appears  as  if  it  was  hollowed  down  into  the  hill ; it 
■is  not  much  ruined ; the  area  within  is  three  hundred  paces  long,  and  ninety  feet  wide : 
there  are  twenty-three  feats  remaining,  and  the  ground,  probably,  has  covered  two 
more,  the  ufual  number  being  twenty-five : there  was  an  arched  entrance  at  each  end, 
eleven  feet  wide.  Towards  the  eaft  end  of  the  Circus  are  remains  of  a very  grand 
building,  with  doors  from  it,  leading  to  the  galleries  round  the  top  of  the  Circus,  I faw 
in  it  two  pillars,  about  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of 
oriental  jafpar-agate,  and  if  fo,  mtift  be  of  great  value.  There  was  an  enclofed  area  to 
the  north  of  it  j on  a lower  ground,  to  the  weft  of  this  building,  there  are  remains  of 
a colonnade  leading  to  it.  North  of  this  are  the  ruins  of  a building  like  a theatre,  which, 
from  the  dimenfions,  I take  to  be  an  odeum,  or  mufic  theatre.  I could  fee  but  eight 
degrees  of  feats,  though  I have  reafon  to  think  there  were  twenty ; the  diameter 
between  the  feats  was  but  feventy-feven  feet  and  a half,  and  the  fpace  which  the  feats 
took  up  on  each  fide  was  thirty  feet  5 fo  that  the  whole  diameter  was  a hundred  and 
thirty-feven  feet  fix  inches : there  were  three  entrances  in  the  front,  that  in  the  middle 
was  twenty  feet  wide,  and  the  other  two  twelve,  and  were  divided  by  two  piers  about 
fix  feet  high,  on  which  there  were  two  Corinthian  pilaftefs  on  every  fide ; there  is  a 
relief  of  a head,  in  the  middle  of  the  capital,  inftead  of  the  rofe ; I fhould  conjefture, 
that  a couplet  of  pillars  was  ereSed  on  each  of  them,  as  well  as  on  two  others,  on  the 
Tides  of  the  narrow  entrances ; they  were  probably  of  the  Compofite  order  ; for  I faw 
near  this  place  a Compofite  capital,  finely  wrought,  reprefenting  a vafe  covered  with 
leaves,  and  fruit  round  at  the  top  of  it  like  peaches,  in  (lead  of  eggs  and  darts.  From 
the  carvings  which  I faw  about  the  building,  it  appears  to  have  been  adorned  in  the 
higheft  manner. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  hill  there  is  a theatre,  fronting  weftward  to  the  ftreet  that 
led  into  the  city ; there  are  no  remains  of  the  front  of  it,  and  the  feats  are  broke  down 
at  both  ends ; the  other  parts  are  not  much  ruined,  being  built  up  the  hill ; the  diame- 
ter of  it  within  the  feats  is  fixty-feven  feet ; there  were  about  forty-three  degrees  of 
feats,  and  eleven  defeents  down  from  the  top,  which  are  two  feet  wide,  and  the  upper- 
mod  are  about  fifty-five  feet  apart  ; thofe  defeents  are  made  by  dividing  each  feat  into 
two  fteps.  To  die  eaft  of  this  is  a very  grand  theatre,  the  feats  being  about  three 
quarters  of  a circle  ; it  feems  to  have  ferved  for  the  ufes  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  fo, 
probably,  did  ,moft  of  the  theatres  in  the  eaft ; for  I do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
feen  in  thefe  parts  what  is  properly  called  an  amphitheatre,  that  is,  an  entire  oval,  or 
round  building.  This  theatre  is  every  way  cut  out  of  the  hill,  except  the  part  to  the 
front,  which  opens  to  the  north ; the  area  within  the  feats  was  about  a hundred  and 
ten  feet  in  diameter ; there  were  fifty  degrees  of  feats  above  the  podium,  or  gallery  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  fifteen  broad,  and  is  now  only  four  feet  above  the  ground  ; there 
are  feventeen  defeents,  like  thofe  in  the  other  theatre.  There  feems  to  have  been 
much  ait  beftowed  on  the  front,  which  was  of  the  Corinthian  order  ufed  in  Caria ; 
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tfiere  was  a defcent  down  from  it  of  above  twenty  feet ; and,  as  well  as  I could  judge, 
the  fteps  made  a circle  with  the  feats  of  the  theatre,  to  which  I imagine  they  might 
join ; for  the  entrance  being  eight  feet  wide,  the  wall,  thirty-five  feet  on  each  fide  of 
it,  is  built  like  a pedeftal,  and  makes  a fegment  of  a circle,  the  die  of  which  pedeftal 
or  bafemcnt  was  richly  adorned  with  reliefs ; from  this  there  extended,  on  each  fide, 
in  a ftraight  line,  a colonnade  of  fquare  pillars,  nine  in  number,  covered  with  femi- 
circular  pilafters,  being  about  two  feet  thick,  and  five  feet  two  inches  apart ; this  feems 
to  have  been  a grand  portico  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance : before  the  front  there  lies  a 
ftatue  of  a woman  ten  feet  long  ; the  drapery  of  it  is  very  fine  ; the  garments,  being 
long,  alraoft  covered  the  feet ; and  three  feet  below  the  neck  the  veil  hangs  over,  as  if 
tied  about  the  loins  ; and  fix  inches  lower  the  garment  hangs  over  again  in  the  fame 
manner  j the  whole  is  beautifully  executed ; the  head  feems  to  have  been  of  another 
piece,  there  being  a focket  for  it  to  go  in,  and,  probably,  it  was  of  a more  coftly 
material.  At  the  fouth-weft  comer  of  the  city  there  are  fome  fmall  rums  of  a church, 
in  which  are  ffagments  of  a pillar  or  two  of  dark  grey  marble,  of  the  Cipolino  kind. 
Below  the  church,  to  the  fouth,  are  remains  of  many  (lone  coffins,  where,  it  is  to  be 
fuppofed,  they  dgpofited  their  dead. 

There  being  no  water  on  this  hill,  the  city,  was  fupplied  by  an  aquedufk,  which  run 
along  the  fide  of  the  hills  from  the  fouth,  and  conveyed  the  water  from  fome  dreams 
which  come  from  mount  Cadmus ; it  was  carried  through  a valley  on  fome  arches, . 
which  are  now  ruined,  and  eroding  a hill,  partly  on  the  ground,  and  partly  on  arches, 
it  was  carried  through  the  vale,  and  up  the  hill  on  which  the  city  ftands.  The  water 
runs  in  a channel  two  feet  in  diameter,  bored  through  dones,  which  are  about  three 
feet  fquare,  being  let  into  one  another,  and  the  refervoir  of  water  feems  to  have  been 
at  the  end  of  the  grand  building  over  the  Circus ; for  a wall  remains  there,  which  is 
incruded  with  petrifications  from  the  droppings  of  the  water.  Strabo  fays,  he  was 
informed,  that  the  waters  of  I-aodicea  were  of  the  nature  of  thofe  of  Hierapolis  in 
making  thefe  petrifications,  which  is  alfo  feen  in  the  arches  and  pipes ; the  latter  have 
an  incrudation  on  the  infide,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  the  arches  are  loaded  > 
with  this  rock- work.  Strabo  alfo  takes  notice,  that  the  iheep  about  Laodicea  are 
exceedingly  black,  which  is  very  true,  three  parts  of  them  being  black  in  all  the 
country  from  Nailee  to  this  place,  and  fome  of  them  are  black  and  white  like  the 
Ethiopian  iheep. 


Crap.  XIII.  — * Of  Hierafolii  in  Great  Phrygia, 

OPPOSITE  to  Laodicea,  about  a league  to  the  north  of  the  river  Lycus,  are  the 
remains  of  Hierapolis,  mentioned  by  Saint  Paul,  in  his  epidle.to  the  Coloffians,  which 
had  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  temples  that  were  antiently  in  the  city ; it  is 
now  called  Pambouk-Kalefi  [The  Cocton  Caftle) : it  is  iituated  on  a flat  fpot  cm  the 
foot  of  a mountain,  the  walls  of  k extending  up  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  is  about  a 
mile  and  a half  in  circumference.  This  dry  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Great  Phrygia, 
though  Strabo  ipeaks  of  it  under  Lydia,  among  thofe  dries  which  were  of  a mixed 
race.  Philadelphia,  now  called  Allacihahar,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north, . 
was  in  Lydia.  Tripoli®,  which  was  between  Hierapolis  and  Philadelphia,  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  Caria ; and  on  a medal  publiihed  by  Spanheim,  it  is  called  Tripolct-on  the 
Mxander ; fo  that,  probably,  it  was  on  the  north  fide  of  this  river,  where  it  runs 
between  the  hills ; and  as  Laodicea,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Lycus,  is  m Caria,.  and 
Hicrapoiis  in  Phrygia,  it  is  probable  that  the  country  between  the  Lycus  and  Marauder 
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was  in  Great  Phrygia.  Trfpolis  is  put  down  in  the  Tables  as  twelve  miles  from  Hiera- 
polis,  in  the  road  to  Philadelphia ; and,  I fuppofe,  it  was  at  Oftraven,  which  is  about 
that  diftance,  where,  I was  informed,  there  are  fome  ruins.  Tripolis  was  no  incon- 
fiderable  place ; for  there  are  feveral  medals  of  it  found  in  thefe  parts.  Between  Hic- 
rapolis  and  Philadelphia  was  the  country  called  Catakekaumcnd,  reckoned  to  be  a part 
of  Myfta,  or  Maonia ; it  was  a fandy  burnt  foil,  producing  only  vines ; it  is  fuppofed 
to  have  fufFered  by  volcanos,  and  was  computed  to  be  fixty-two  miles  long  and 
fifty  broad. 

At  a fmall  diftance  to  the  eaft  of  the  walls  of  Hierapolis  there  is  a deep  bed  of  a 
winter  torrent,  over  which  there  are  ruins  of  a bridge  built  on  the  rock,  which  feems 
to  have  ferved  for  an  aqueduct,  and  to  have  conlifted  of  two  arches,  one  over  another, 
twenty-five  feet  wide.  At  the  afeent  between  this  and  the  town  there  are  fome  ftone 
coffins  and  fepulchral  buildings ; nioft  of  the  latter  are  fmall,  having  a door  at  the 
pnd,  and  a pediment  in  front ; fo  that  they  appear  like  little  temples ; within  them, 
about  half  way  up,  are  ftone  benches  to  lay  the  bodies  on,  which  were  alfo  depoftted 
under  them ; one  of  the  fepulchral  monuments,  which  is  more  grand  than  the  reft, 
confifts  of  a wall  built  to  a riling  ground,  and  adorned  with  five  pilafters,  fupporting 
a grand  entablature ; on  the  other  fide  the  ground  is  as  high  as  the  entablature,  on  i 

which  there  is  a Greek  infeription;  two  of  the  fpaces  between  the  pilafters,  halfway 
from  the  top,  are  cut  in  holes  in  figures  of  lozenges  and  half  lozenges,  like  windows, 
though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  apartments  within,  nor  is  there  any  vifible 
entrance.  , 

At  fome  diftance  from  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  there  arc  a great  number  of  fepul- 
chral buildings,  and  ftone  coffins,  extending  for  half  a mile.  A hundred  and  fixty 
paces  from  the  weft  gate  of  the  city  there  is  a colonnade  of  pillars,  two  feet  fquare,  on 
which  there  are  femicircular  pilafters ; it  extends  a hundred  and  fifty  paces,  and  leads 
to  a building  which  is  in  a bad  taftc,  and  I fuppofe  to  be  a triumphal  arch,  from  an 
infeription  over  it,  in  honour  of  fome  emperor ; it  confifts  of  three  arches,  and  a round 
tower  on  each  fide  of  it.  To  the  north  and  fouth  there  are  two  or  three  fmall  buildings, 
and  feveral  others  in  a line  from  them  towards  the  eaft  ; they  extend  about  a hundred 
paces  to  the  remains  of  a very  magnificent  church,  to  which  there  is  no  entrance  on  ^ 

that  fide.  I conjefture  that  thefe  buildings  are  alfo  fepulchral.  The  church  is  built  1 

with  large  piers,  on  which  there  are  arches  turned,  as  in  the  antient  temples ; and  from 
this  building  the  fepulchres  extend  wellward  ; fome  of  them  are  built  like  thofe  already 
deferibed ; others  like  large  fquare  pedeftals ; and  the  tops  of  feveral  of  them  are 
covered  with  ftone  coffins,  of  which  likewife  there  are  a great  number.  1 faw  alfo 
two  or  three  circular  inclofures,  with  an  oblong  fquare  room  built  under  ground,  like 
thofe  near  Smyrna,  and,  covered  over  only  with  three  long  ftones ; and  fo  are  many  of 
the  other  buildings ; fome  being  worked  like  an  arch,  others  like  a roof,  ending  in  an 
angle  at  top ; on  many  of  thefe  there  arc  inferiptions,  but  being  built  of  a freeftone, 
they  are  for  the  moft  part  defaced.  There  are  alfo  ruins  of  another  magnificent  church  ' 

to  the  eaft  of  the  hot  waters. 

On  the  fide  of  the  hill  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  city,  there  is  a very  beautiful 
theatre,  which  fronts  to  the  fouth,  and  is  the  moft  perfedt  I have  feen ; for  though  the 
from  of  it  is  a little  ruined,  yet  fo  much  remains,  that  one  may  judge  in  what  manner 
it  was  built ; it  had  thirteen  arched  entrances,  five  of  which  opened  to  the  front  of  the 
area,  and  four  on  each  fide  in  the  femicircle.  There  is  a gallery  round  the  theatre, 
above  which  there  are  twenty-five  feats,  and  I fuppofe  that  there  were  as  many  below 
it ; though  the  ground  is  fo  much  rifen,  that  there  are  but  few  to  be  feen  at  prefent : 
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the  theatre  is  not  entirely  hollowed  into  the  hill ; and  there  are  two  entrances  from  the 
gallery  on  each  fide  near  the  front  to  the  arches  on  which  the  feats  are  built,  and  from 
one  of  them  on  each  fide,  there  is  a defcent  down  to  one  of  the  doors  in  the  front ; 
and  there  are  feven  defcents  down  the  feats  from  the  top,  as  defcribed  in  fome  other 
theatres  ; the  door  frames  within,  which  are  of  white  marble,  are  beautifully  carved, 
and  there  are  fragments  of  fine  reliefs  cut  on  white  marble,  in  which  combats  are 
reprefented,  which  confirms  the  conjecture,  that  the  theatres  ferved  for  fuch  diverfions 
as  well  as  for  aiding. 

The  warm  waters  here  are  the  greateft  natural  curiofities  in  Afia ; they  rife  to  the 
fouth  of  the  theatre  in  a deep  bafon,  and  arc  very  clear  ; they  are  only  tepid,  have  the 
talle  of  the  Pyrmont  waters,  but  are  not  fo  ftrong,  and  mull  have  in  them  a great 
quantity  of  fulphur ; they  do  not  drink  them,  though  I could  not  perceive  either  fait  or 
vitriol  in  the  talle  of  them  to  make  them  unwholefome.  The  fprings  flow  fo  plentifully 
that  they  make  a confiderable  dream ; it  is  obferved  by  the  antients,  that  thefe  waters 
were  excellent  for  dying,  and  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  at  this  place  gave  a tindlure 
equal  to  the  fcarlct  and  purple,  and  now  there  are  ftirubs  growing  about  the  hill,  the 
roots  of  which  are  incruded  with  a petrification  of  thefe  waters,  which  might  be  ufed 
in  dying.  The  water  now  runs  in  channels  about  three  feet  wide,  which  are  incruded 
on  each  fide  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  half  a foot.  The  fide  of  the  hill,  where  the 
water  runs,  is  covered  with  a white  incrudation,  and  the  channels  which  conveyed  it 
through  the  city  into  the  plain  are  entirely  filled  up,  as  well  as  the  arches  of  the  aque- 
dufl,  all  appearing  like  the  folid  rock ; and  I obferved,  towards  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
fome  hollow  parts,  where  the  rain  water  has  fettled,  round  which  there  are  partitions 
of  a white  fulphureous  incrudation,  probably  occafioned  by  the  motion  of  the  water  in 
windy  weather ; and  in  fome  parts  there  are  little  heaps,  which  appear  like  white  felt, 
but  arc  folid  done.  In  one  part,  where  the  water  runs  down  the  hill,  it  forms  a mod 
beautiful  hanging  petrification  like  rock  work ; the  fide  of  the  hills  below  appearing  as 
white  as  fnow ; and  podibly  they  might  call  this  place  Pambouk-Kalefi  [The  cotton 
cadle],  from  the  refemblance  of  its  whitenefs  to  that  of  cotton.  There  are  ruins  of 
walls,  and  a colonnade  round  the  bafon  of  water,  and  remains  of  porticos,  and  other 
buildings  about  it : and  to  the  north  of  the  water  there  is  an  oblong  fquare  building* 
which  feems  to  have  had  an  open  colonnade  to  the  bafon ; it  is  built  in  a very  particular 
manner,  as  if  it  was  defigned  for  the  reception  of  datues,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the 
temple  of  Apollo  mentioned  by  Photius,  as  built  near  the  lake  or  bafon.  To  the  fouth 
of  the  waters  there  are  great  remains  of  mod  magnificent  baths,  confiding  of  a large 
court,  with  a portico  of  fquare  pillars  at  each  end ; thefe  pillars,  and  fome  others 
which  1 few,  are  very  curious ; they  refemble  the  Jallo  Antico,  or  that  of  Siena,  and 
leetn  to  be  a natural  compofition  of  pieces  of  marble,  and  of  this  yellow  petrification ; 
this  mixture  may  be  accidental,  or  might  have  been  made  by  putting  marble  in  places 
where  this  water  run,  in  order  to  be  inclofed  by  this  curious  petrification.  The  rooms 
for  the  baths  to  the  fouth  of  this  area  are  very  fpacious,  and  covered  with  arches. 
Another  great  curiofity  here  was  what  they  called  Plutonium,  a cave,  out  of  which  a 
vapour  exhaled,  that  was  mortal  to  animals,  like  that  at  Piermount,  and,  I fuppofe, 
for  the  feme  reafon,  the  waters  here  being  of  the  feme  nature.  They  promifed  to 
fliew  me  this  place,  but  brought  me  to  a deep  hole  full  of  water  near  the  bafon,  which 
was  more  drongly  impregnated  with  the  mineral ; but  it  had  no  manner  of  effeft  on  a 
bird  which  I put  on  the  water.  'They  fey  the  water  is  exceedingly  deep,  and  that  for- 
merly it  was  noxious.  If  it  agreed  with  the  filiation  defcribed  by  Strabo,  I Ihould  have 
thought  that  this  was  the  cavern,  and  that  it  had  been  filled  with  water,  by  a fpring 
vol.  x.  4 s breaking 
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breaking  into  it } but  as  he  defcribes  it  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  a fquare  inclofure 
of  about  half  an  acre,  it  might  be  a place  to  the  fouth-wefl  of  the  baths,  where,  below 
the  brow  of  the  hili,  there  is  a high  wall,  which  runs  from  the  hill  to  the  fouth,  and 
then  turns  to  the  weft,  the  water  having  been  diverted  to  it,  probably,  on  purpofe  to 
cement  the  building,  which  looks  like  the  natural  rock,  though,  when  1 was  on  the 
fpot,  as  this  did  not  occur  to  me,  fb  1 did  not  examine  into  the  truth  of  it ; and  if  it 
was  here,  it  is  probable  the  hole  is  cither  filled  up,  or  that  l'uch  a vapour  does  not  at 
prefent  proceed  from  it,  as  it  is  a thing  that  is  not  known. 

1 went  from  Denizley  to  fee  Laodicea  artd  Painbouk,  having  taken  up  my  quarters 
there  in  one  of  the  moft  private  coffee  houtes.  The  officer  here  came  to  demand  the 
harach,  or  yearly  tax  upon  Chriftians,  on  which  I produced  my  firman,  which, 
according  to  cuftom,  was  carried  to  the  cadi,  who  laid,  if  1 would  pay  him  a fum, 
amounting  to  about  as  much  as  the  harach,  1 ffiould  not  be  obliged  to  pay  tliat  tax, 
and,  on  my  refufal,  he  gave  orders  that  I ffiould  not  be  formfeed  with  horfes  to  go  on  ; 
upon  this  I applied  to  the  aga,  who  did  me  juftice,  and  was  fo  generous  as  not  to 
accept  of  a prefent  which  I lent  to  him  as  a mark  of  my  gratitude. 


Chap.  XIV.  — OfCotoJfc,  Apamca,  Cibotus,  and  Synnada,  in  Great  Phrygia. 

FROM  Denizley  we  continued  on  our  journey  to  the  north-eaft,  and  went  by  a large 
ft  ream  called  Sultan  Emir,  which  1 take  to  be  the  river  Cadmus ; it  runs  near  that 
comer  of  the  mountains,  from  which  the  hills  of  Laodicea  begin,  and  falls  into  the 
Lycus,  about  a leagueto  the  eaft  of  that  city.  At  the  bridge,  where  we  palled  over 
the  Lycus,  there  is  an  antient  well-built  kane,  called  Accan  ; it  is  of  white  marble,  and 
was,  doubtlefs,  built  out  of  feme  antient  ruin.  I faw  a head  of  a ftatue  in  the  walls, 
a relief  of  Medufa’s  head,  and  another  ftone  with  a relief  on  it  of  two  dragons.  Mount 
Cadmus  turns  here  to  the  call,  and  runsfe  for  about  fix  miles  ; at  the  northern  loot  of 
it  there  is  a rock  with  a caille  on  it,  which,  with  a village  below  it,  has  the  name  of 
Konous.  This  was  the  ftrong  hold  of  Soley  Bey,  where  lie  generally  refided,  and  had 
eleven  cannon  for  his  defence : it  is  thought  to  be  Colofse,  mentioned  as  near  Laodicea ; 
to  the  inhabitants  of  which  city  Saint  Paul’s  epiftle  to  the  Coloffians  is  addreffed.  All 
over  the  plain  there  are  fmall  channels  made  for  the  water  to  pafs,  which  are  now  dry, 
but  they  are  incrufted  like  thofe  of  Pambouk  j they  are  on  a high  ground  over  the  vale, 
which  extends  to  the  hills ; this  high  ground,  in  one  place,  makes  a l'emicircle  over 
the  valley,  and  the  bed  of  a river,  which  runs  in  it ; acrofs  this  fpot  there  is  a row  of 
Hones  fet  up  an  end  for  about  half  a mile,  which  could  not  be  for  defence,  for  there 
are  no  ruins  of  a wall ; but  finding  to  the  north  of  them  graves  made  in  the  ground, 
with  Hones  like  thefe  fet  up  an  end  at  them,  and  feme  little  pillars  crowned  with 
pyramids,  I conjeftured  that  fuch  tombs  were  likewife  under  thefe,  which  might  be 
made  in  a line  in  this  regular  manner.  To  the  fouth  of  thefe  and  of  the  rivulet  there 
is  a high  fquare  piece  of  ground,  which  feeras  to  have  been  regularly  laid  out  /or  a for- 
tification, the  banks  all  round  being  like  a hanging  ground ; and  there  is  an  afeent  to 
it  on  the  north  fide,  over  which  there  is  a railed  work ; it  is  a plain  fpot,  on  which 
there  are  no  ruins,  and  the  people  fpeak  of  it  as  an  unfinifeed  fortrefs ; which,  if 
Colofse  was  near,  might  be  defiglied  for  a place  of  defence ; though  I could  not  be 
informed  of  any  other  ruins  here. 

A little  further  the  hills  run  for  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  and  then  turning 
eaft  again,  they  are  the  fouthem  bounds  of  a fine  vale  about  a league  wide,  and  four 
leagues  long,  in  which,  poffibly,  the  town  Themifonium  might  be  fituated.  On  the 
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fouth  fide  of  the  above-mentioned  hills  there  are  waters  like  thofe  at  Hiefapolis,  rifrng 
on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  running  down  in  the  lame  manner  ; they  incruft  it  with  a 
white  petrification ; and  on  the  oppofite  fide  there  are  other  hot  waters.  We  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  high  hills  to  the  north  of  this  vale,  where  there  was  an  encampment  of 
Turcomen,  who  breed  camels  and  other  cattle;  they  fpoke  kindly  to  us,  but  we  were  4 
fenfible  that  we  were  in  great  danger  from  them : when  we  afcended  the  woody  moun- 
tains, the  janizary  looked  pale,  and  owned  he  never  was  in  fo  great  a terror ; lor  thefe 
Turcomen,  when  they  attack  people,  (hoot  from  the  woods,  and  travellers  are  wounded 
or  murdered  without  feeing  any  enemy.  We  eroded  over  the  high  hills  to  the  north- 
ealt,  and  came  to  a village,  where  we  were  condufled  to  an  uninhabited  houfe,  and  two 
green  heads  foon  brought  us  a hot  fupper,  and  I treated  the  village  with  coffee.  On 
the  fifteenth  we  went  on  in  this  fmall  plain,  which  leads  to  the  north-well  into  the  great 
plains  of  the  Maander,  which  are  from  two  to  three  leagues  wide,  and  above  twenty 
miles  long ; the  Mseander  runs  along  on  the  weft  fide  of  them  for  about  twelve  miles, 
and  goes  in  between  the  hills,  going,  as  I fuppofe,  about  fouth-weft,  and  comes  into 
the  plains  of  laodicea ; and,  it  is  probable,  that  between  thefe  hills  were  the  ruins  of 
Tripolis,  as  well  as  that  lake,  which  Strabo  mentions  between  Laodicea  and  Apamea. 
The  Maander  runs  to  the  weft,  at  the  diftance  of  eight  miles  from  the  north  end  of. 
the  plain,  turning  fouth  when  it  comes  near  the  weft  fide  of  it ; it  before  runs  through 
a plain  joined  by  this,  which  extends  to  the  eaft ; that  plain  is  about  two  leagues  wide, 
and  four  long ; at  the  eaft  end  of  it  there  is  a high  hill,  and  a village  called  IJinglar, 
where  the  Mseander  rifes,  and,  as  they  fay,  falls  down  a hill  from  a lake  at  the  top  of 
it,  where,  as  I was  informed,  there  are  fome  ruins,  but  could  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  a caravan  to  that  place,  having  travelled  fo  fer  in  fafety  without  company.  Strabo 
fays,  the  Mseander  rifes  from  a hill  of  the  Celaaii,  where,  according  to  Livy,  there 
was  a ftrong  fort.  Metropolis  feems  to  have  been  between  this  place  and  Apamea. 
Going  over  the  Mseander,  where  it  croffes  the  large  plain,  we  lay  at  a village  on  the 
north  fide  of  it,  and  having  travelled  eight  miles,  came  to  a town  called  Hhecleh, 
under  the  hills  which  are  at  the  north  end  of  the  plain,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  had 
the  name  of  Signia.  This  place  is  fituated  at  the  rife  of  a river,  which  mull  be  the 
antient  river  Marfyas,  now  called  Ochieufe,  and  confequently  this  rauft  be  Apamea 
Cibotus.  A more  delightful  feene  cannot  be  imagined  than  the  rife  of  this  river, 
which  flows  out  of  the  toot  of  the  mountain  in  eight  or  nine  ftreams,  fome  of  which 
are  large;  the  water  is  very  clear,  and  all  the  ftreams  foon  unite,  and  run  through  the 
plain  into  the  Mseander.  The  place  is  fo  pleafant,  that  the  poets  fay,  the  nymphs, 
taken  with  the  beauty  of  it,  fettled  on  the  rock’over  the  rife  of  this  river.  Here  all'o, 
they  fix  the  femous  contention  in  the  art  of  mufic  between  Apollo  and  Marfyas. 
Thefe  fobles  Strabo  feems  to  place  at  the  rife  of  the  Mseander ; and  Quintus  Curtius 
alfo  deferibes  the  rife  of  the  Mseander,  and  applies  it  to  the  Marfyas,  in  faying  that  it 
rifes  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  falls  down  the  rocks  with  a great  noife.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  probable  Celsene  was  here  on  the  hill,  and  Apamea  on  the  plain,  and 
being  a place  of  great  trade,  the  fuburbs  of  it  might  extend  near  as  far  as  the  Msean- 
der ; and  fome  authors  might  choofe  to  diftinguifh  it  as  being  on  the  Mseander,  which 
was  a noted  river ; and  when  that  river  is  faid  to  rife  at  Celsene,  it  ntuft  be  underftood 
of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  though  Strabo  feems  to  place  the  town  Celsene  at  the 
rife  of  it,  which,  by  a fmall  correction,  may  be  underftood,  that  Celsene  was  fome- 
where  on  that  mountain.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  relation  to  the  account  which 
different  authors  give  of  the  rife  of  thefe  rivers,  and  of  the  towns  about  them  ; the 
greateft  is  to  reconcile  the  account  they  give  of  them  as  rifing  from  the  fame  fources, 
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as  they  feemed  to  be  fourteen  miles  apart  j but  Maximus  Tyrius,  who  was  on  the  fpor, 
feems  to  reconcile  them  ; for  he  fays,  that  they  rife  from  the  fame  fountains,  which, 
by  others,  are  called  a lake  over  the  head  of  the  Marander ; fo  that  we  are  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  Mtcander  rifes  at  the  lake,  and  that  another  Itream  is  loft  under  the  hills,  and 
afterwards  comes  out  here  at  the  foot  of  them.  There  are  many  pieces  of  pillars  and 
wrought  ftones  here,  and  feme  few  inferiptions ; but  mod  of  them  are  imported!.  At 
thefouth  fide  of  the  town  there  are  foundations  of  fome  large  buildings,  where  they 
lately  dug  out  a Hone,  on  which  there  is  an  infeription  that  mentions  the  council  and 
people.  Over  the  town  is  a very  high  deep  hill,  on  which  are  fome  little  remains  of 
the  antient  fortrefs,  which  was  fo  llrong  by  nature,  that  the  people  of  the  town  going 
to  it  for  refuge,  Alexander  the  Great  could  not  take  it ; and  the  people  agreeing  to 
furrender,  if  Darius  did  not  come  to  their  fuccour  in  fixty  days,  Alexander  thought 
proper  to  wait  fo  long  to  have  it  on  thofe  terms : it  was  a fatisfattion  to  buy  at  this 
place  the  medals  of  that  great  man,  though  I had  them  before,  fuppofmg  they  might 
be  left  here  by  his  army.  The  fecond  name  of  this  city  feems  to  have  been  Cibotus ; 
and  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  founded  Apamea,  and  brought  the  inhabitants  of 
Cebene  to  it,  which,  probably,  was  on  the  hill  over  the  prefent  town ; and  he  called 
the  new  town  Apamea  from  his  mother ; which,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  other  cities  of 
that  name,  had  the  name  of  Apamea  Cibotus.  Poflibly  the  paflage  of  Strabo  may  be 
corrupted,  which  mentions  Apamea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marfyas,  which  (hould  have 
been  laid  to  be  at  the  rife  of  it,  becaufe  he  fays  immediately  after,  the  Marfyas  rifes  at 
the  city,  runs  through  it  and  the  fuburbs,  and  falls  into  the  Marander ; and  Curtius 
fays,  that,  after  it  has  parted  the  city,  it  was  called  the  Lycus.  This  place  has  often 
been  deftroyed  by  earthquakes,  and  1 felt  one  there  which  continued  a confiderable 
time.  Strabo  fuppofes  that  they  were  antiently  worlhippers  of  Neptune,  and  had  their 
name  from  his  fun  Carlanus  by  Celtena.  This  river  produces  great  plenty  of  large 
Cray  filh  and  fine  carp  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  both  which  are  fold  at  l uch  low  prices, 
that  the  common  people  eat  them  as  the  cheapeft  food : there  arc  no  Chriftians  in  the 
town,  except  a few  Armenians,  and  two  or  three  Greeks  who  come  with  their  goods, 
and  lodge  in  the  kanes.  1 faw  here  fome  fragments  of  pillars  of  Cipollino  marble, 
being  of  a moft  beautiful  pale  green,  with  a variety  of  lhades ; 1 had  feen  of  the  fame 
fort  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  probable  the  quarry  is  in  this  country. 

Soley  Bey  was  fo  abfolute  a mafter  of  Ilhecleh  that  he  put  an  aga  into  it.  I thought 
it  proper  to  make  a fmall  prefent  to  the  governor,  and  the  people  were  very  civil.  An 
efrendi  of  the  law  came  and  fat  with  me,  and  was  very  inquifitive  about  the  age  of  thefe 
antiquities.  Another  Turk  came  and  informed  me  where  all  the  antiquities  were,  and 
one  of  them  fent  to  me  to  copy  an  infeription  that  was  in  his  houfe ; and  1 made  this 
obfervation  in  general,  that  the  Turks  arc  commonly  a better  people  where  they  are  at 
a diftance  from  the  fea,  being  much  exafperated  on  the  fea-coafts  by  the  treatment  of 
tile  corfairs. 

The  plain  between  Ilhecleh  and  the  rife  of  the  Marauder  is  bounded  to  the  north  and 
fouth  by  high  hills ; in  this  plain  there  is  a river  that  hills  into  the  Marander,  called 
Bouarbalha,  which,  probably,  is  the  river  Orgas,  that  is  faid  to  have  fallen  into  the 
Marander  above  the  Marfias ; and  Apollonius  Metropolis  might  be  about  that  place, 
as  Sanaos  probably  was  towards  the  louth  end  of  the  great  plain  we  came  through, 
where  1 faw  many  ftones  of  antient  buildings  in  the  Mahometan  burial  places.  I make 
this  conjecture  from  the  order  ill  which  Strabo  mentions  the  places  to  the  fouth  of 
the  Marauder,  going  from  weft  to  eaft.  Ilhecleh  is  about  fifty  miles  from  Satalia  it* 
Pamphilia,  the  okl  Attalia. 
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To  the  call  of  the  rife  of  the  Matander  is  that  part  of  great  Phrygia,  called 
Phrygia  Paiorius  from  the  mountains  of  that  name,  which  run  acrofs  it  from  eaft 
to  weft  ; on  the  north  fide  of  them  was  Philomelium,  whicli  I take  to  have  been  at 
Sparta ; on  the  fouth  was  Antioch  of  Pifidia,  which  probably  was  at  Bourdour,  where 
there  are  great  ruins ; it  is  twelve  miles  from  Sparta  in  the  way  to  Satalia,  thefe  being 
about  eighteen  miles  apart ; thefe  places  are  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Ifuria. 

On  the  twentieth  we  fet  out  with  the  caravan  from  Ilhecleh,  crofted  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north,  and  came  into  a large  plain  ; towards  the  north-eaft  corner  of  it  is 
Sandacleh  ; this  plain  opens  into  another  to  the  fouth-eaft,  which  feems  to  extend  a 
great  way,  and  which  1 take  to  be  the  north  part  of  Phrygia  Parorius.  I conjcflure 
that  Synnada  might  be  lituated  in  this  plain  of  Sandacleh,  though  it  is  rather  too 
large  for  that  which  Strabo  deferibes,  as  only  fixty  ftadia,  or  eight  miles  probably  in 
length.  There  are  not  the  lead  marks  of  any  antiquities  at  Sandacleh,  except  on  a 
hill  to  the  weft  of  the  town,  where  there  are  ruins  of  an  old  caftle,  on  which  there  is  a 
Turkilh  infeription,  and  probably  it  is  a building  of  the  middle  ages.  A league  before 
we  came  to  this  town  we  paffed  by  fprings  of  hot  waters,  ana  three  batns  built  at 
them  ; there  are  here  fome  little  ruins  of  buildings ; but  I think  not  confiderable 
enough  for  fuch  a city  as  Synnada  mull  have  been,  where  the  Roman  conventus  was 
held.  The  hot  waters  before  mentioned  have  a ftrong  chalybeat  tafte,  feem  to  be  very 
good,  and  are  greedily  drank  by  the  people  of  the  caravan  who  pafs  by  ; Synnada  was 
famous  for  a quarry  of  alabafter*,  and  I faw  in  thefe  parts  fome  few  pieces  of  the 
whiteft  kind.  We  flayed  that  night  at  Sandacleh,  and  on  the  twenty-firft  crofted  over 
the  mountains  into  a fmall  plain  that  would  better  agree  with  the  defeription  of  that 
in  which  Synnada  flood  ; but  1 could  not  be  informed  of  any  antiquities  about  it.  It 
was  very  cold  frofty  weather,  and  we  afeended  with  great  difficulty  fome  low  moun- 
tains covered  with  fnow,  being  obliged  to  walk  great  part  of  the  day  ; and  not  having 
water  with  us,  I was  fo  exceedingly  thirfty  that  t drank  of  the  fnow  water  wherever  I 
could  find  it,  which,  without  any  other  effect,  in  about  three  days,  as  I imagined, 
caufed  my  arms  to  break  out  in  blifters  in  feveral  parts,  fomething  in  the  manner  of 
St.  Anthony’s  fire.  We  came  much  fatigued  to  a village,  where  they  very  officioully 
fupplied  us  with  fuel,  and  provided  a plentiful  fupper,  without  expecting  any  return. 
On’  the  twenty-fecond  we  defeended  the  hills  for  two  hours  into  a large  plain,  extort- 
ing beyond  view  to  the  eaft,  and  at  the  foot  of  them  came  to  Carahiflar,  towards 
the  fouth-weft  comer  of  the  plain. 


Of  Carabijfar,  theantient  Prymnefia ; and  fome  other  places  in  Great  Phrygia. 

CARAHISSAR  is  diftinguilhed  among  the  Turks  by  the  name  of  Aphioum  Cara- 
hiflar, on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of  aphioum  or  opium  whicli  is  made  here. 
I had  great  fatisfattion  in  finding  by  an  infeription  that  Carahiflar  is  the  antient  Prym- 
nelia  of  Ptolemy,  becaufe  it  is  of  great  ufe  in  making  conjeftures  as  to  the  fituation  of 
other  places  mentioned  by  that  author.  This  city  is  commonly  faid  to  be  half  way 
between  Smyrna  and  Angora,  being  feven  days  journey  from  each,  though  it  is  com- 
puted to  be  a hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Smyrna,  and  only  a hundred  and  four 
from  Angora ; it  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  round  a very  high  rock,  about 
half  a mile  in  circumference,  on  the  top  of  which  they  have  built  a fortrefs;  the  rock 
is  a fort  of  baftard  brown  granite  ; it  is  of  a black  hue,  from  which  the  town  is  called 

, * White  marble  fpotted  with  red.  Sec  Pliny.  The  alabalter  wa»  probably  ftalaftitic. 
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Carahiflar  £the  black  caftle]  ; it  is  fo  very  fteep  that  it  would  be  impregnable  if  fup- 
plied  with  provifions  and  water,  and  it  feems  to  be  half  a quarter  of  a mile  in  perpen- 
dicular height.  The  town  is  near  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  it  is  a great 
thoroughfare,  has  much  trade,  and  good  fhops  provided  with  all  forts  of  things,  being 
in  a plentiful  country,  and  many  caravans  pafs  through  it.  It  is  the  refidence  of  a 
pafha.  There  are  in  the  city  ten  mofques';  one  of  them  is  a noble  building,  with  a 
portico  before  it ; the  whole  being  covered  with  domes.  There  are  neither  Greeks 
nor  lews  in  the  city,  but  about  fifty  Armenian  families,  befides  feveral  merchants  and 
tradefmen,  who  ftay  here  part  of  the  year,  as  they  do  in  other  towns, "living  in  kanes  ; 
they  have  two  churches,  and  of  late  they  have  had  a bilhop,  whom  they  call  metropoli- 
tan. In  the  country  between  this  and  Smyrna,  they  make  moft  of  the  Turkey  carpets, 
particularly  the  larged  at  Oufhak,  three  days  journey  from  Carahiflar,  and  at  Goula 
two  days  journey  further,  and  about  a place  called  Goirdas,  twenty  miles  to  the  fouth 
well  of  Goula,  and  towards  Akiffar,  the  old  Thyatira ; but  further  eaft  they  make 
moftly  that  fort,  which  are  called  Turkomen  carpets,  without  nap,  and  in  broad  ftripes 
and  figures. 

At  this  place  they  came  to  demand  of  me  the  tax  which  is  impofed  on  Chriflians ; 
and  my  firman  or  paflport  was  carried  to  the  judge,  who  had  the  high  title  of  mulla,  in 
order  to  convince  him  that  I was  a Frank ; he  told  them  that  they  could  take  no 
harach  or  tax  of  me,  but  very  coolly  laid  my  firman  by  him,  and  faid,  I mud  pay  him 
a certain  fum,  and  then  he  would  return  it  to  me.  I refofed  to  prefent  what  he  requefted, 
and  fent  him  word  that  if  he  would  not  return  my  finnan  I would  complain  to  the  paiha  j 
to  which  he  replied,  I mull  make  the  pafha  a prefent  of  a greater  value  than  what  he 
demanded.  I accordingly  difpatched  the  janizary  to  the  pafha,  who  fent  one  of  his 
fervants  to  defire  the  mulla  to  let  him  fee  the  firman,  and  the  pallia  gave  it  to  my 
janizary.  I afterwards,  out  of  gratitude,  prefen  ted  his  caia  with  coffee,  and  the  pafha 
with  fome  fweetmeats  I happened  to  have  by  me  for  fuch  an  occafion.  Whilft  I was  at 
Carahiflar,  a young  Bohemian  made  a Have  at  Belgrade  came  to  me,  who  had  turned 
Mahometan  on  his  maftcr  promifing  him  a wife. 

Achfhaher  or  Oxfhaher,  is  fituated  about  thirty  miles  call  north  eaft  of  Carahiflar  ; 
there  are  fome  ruins  at  that  place,  which  I take  to  have  been  Eumenia,  and  that  this 
plain  is  the  country  of  Eumenia  mentioned  in  Great  Phrygia*.  We 

* A*  the  road  from  Aleppo  to  Conflantinople  pa  Acs  through  this  country,  I fhall  give  fome  account  of 
that  road,  which  I received  from  a friend  who  travelled  twice  that  way,  as  it  will  give  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  many  things  relating  to  the  geography  of  Alia  Minor.  He  went  from  Aleppo  twenty  miles  to 
a hamlet  called  Caffne,  where  there  are  feveral  Greek  inferiptions ; thirteen  miles  further  is  Tcfeen,  and 
thirty-three  miles  beyond  that  is  Antioch,  from  which  it  is  twenty-feven  miles  to  Baylanr,  and  twenty-four 
further  to  Baias,  though  the  laft  computation  feems  to  be  rather  too  great  ; it  is  feven  miles  to  Curtculu, 
and  thirty -three  further  to  Adana,  moft  of  which  places  have  been  mentioned  before.  From  Adana  there 
is  a plealant  road  over  fmall  hills,  and  through  fine  valleys  on  the  banks  of  a river,  which,  I fuppofe,  is  the 
Cydnus.  Twenty-two  miles  from  Adana  there  it  a ruined  kane  called  Chocke! ; from  this  place  the  road 
begins  to  afeend  mount  Taurus,  called  by  the  Turks  Hagem-Dagli.  The  way  is  very  rocky,  and  there  are 
feveral  narrow  paflages  in  it ; over  one  of  them  there  is  a fortrefs  called  Dulack  or  Daverent,  conje&ured 
to  be  Fort  Davara,  mentioned  by  Tacitus;  it  is  about  a mile  from  Ramadan-Ogli,  which  is  twenty-feven 
miles  from  Chockel ; the  air  of  Adana  bring  very  bad,  the  people  of  that  city  remove  to  tliis  place,  and 
live  here  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft  ; they  dwell  in  nuts  built  of  mud  and  ftone,  covered  with 
boughs.  The  road  continues  through  the  narrow  vales  between  mount  Taurus,  and  leads  to  a river 
calh  d Carafu  [the  black  water],  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cydnus:  here  it  is  conjectured  Cyrus  had  his  camp, 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  ; the  road  crofies  the  river,  and  leads  to  a large  village  called  Olufia,  twenty-four 
miles  from  Ramadan  Ogli.  Tliis  place  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a breed  of  large  maftiff  dogs,  which 
the  people  take  out  with  them  to  aeftroy  the  boars  and  other  wud  bealU.  The  road  is  molUy  over  hills, 
almoft  as  fur  as  Eraglia,  which  is  in  a large  fruitful  plain,  and  feems  to  be  part  of  Lycaonia  j tliis  town  is 
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We  fet  out  on  the  twemy-fifth  with  the  caravan,  which  was  going  from  Smyrna  to 
Angora,  and  had  froft  and  fnow,  and  a very  fevere  wind.  We  crofted  the  plain  about 
two  leagues  to  the  north-eaft,  palling  over  a large  ft  ream,  which  poffibly  may  fall  into  the 
Halys,  and  fo  into  the  Euxine  fea.  We  went  over  fome  low  hills,  and  among  them 
came  to  a ruined  village,  where  there  are  many  fepulchral  grots,  and  fome  Cgns 
of  anticnt  buildings  ; among  them  1 faw  a fine  capital  of  the  Ionic  order.  We  lay  at  a 
village  in  a large  kane  built  like  a bam,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Carahiflar.  On 
the  twenty-fixtn  we  came  into  a fmall  plain,  and  going  between  other  hills  to  the  north- 
eaft,  we  crofted'  another  plain  about  a league  over,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a 
tower,  well  built  of  brick  and  ftone,  there  being  one  tier  of  hewn  (lone,  and  five  of 
brick  alternately ; it  feems  to  be  a building  of  the  time  of  the  firft  eaftern  emperors  ; 


on  a river,  which  I fuppofe  falls  into  the  Halys,  being  to  the  north  of  mount  Taurus  ; it  is  twenty-four 
miles  from  Olufia.  The  foil  of  the  plain  is  fait,  and  there  is  a very  fait  lake  towards  Carabonar  [the  black, 
liver],  which  is  thirty-three  miles  further  j it  is  a barren  fandy  plain,  in  which  the  rond  continues  twenty- 
four  miles  to  limit,  and  thirty-three  to  Cognia,  tlu?  anticnt  Icunium,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  a 
part  of  mount  Taurus,  called  Gaur-Dagli.  Cognia  is  lituated  on  the  fmall  river  Mariam,  which  is  loll  in 
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the  gardens,  and  docs  not  extend  as  far  as  Curchumbahr,  fuppofed  to  be  Palus  Trogilius  ; it  is  about  eight 
miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  city,  and  is  dry  in  fummer.  This  city  is  large  and  ill  built  ; there  are  a great 
number  of  Greek  and  Latin  inferiptions  in  the  walls.  From  Cognia,  the  road  is  through  the  fame  kind  of 


country  ten  miles  to  a ruined  place,  where  there  is  an  imperfeft  Greek  mfeription,  and  twelve  miles  further 
to  another  ruined  place  called Curfumm,  where  there  are  fome  Greek  inferiptions,  and  the  head  ofacolurtal 
flat ur,  of  a black  ftone,  about  two  feet  in  length.  A mile  further  is  Latic,  conjedturrd  to  be  Luodicca 
Comb  nil  a,  where  there  are  a gTeat  number  of  Greek  inferiptions ; palling  by  a town  called  Arcnt,  thirty- 
three  miles  further,  there  is  a large  town  called  Ulgun  ; beyond  it  is  a confidcrable  ftream,  which  pours 
down  from  the  mountain,  and  foon  afterwards  makes  a lake  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  called  Cniaur- 


Gluol,  and  was  conjedtured  to  be  the  lake  Caralilis  of  the  antients.  The  road  afterwards  is  through 
plain* , and  over  fmall  eminences,  for  thirty-three  miles  to  Oxfhahar  or  Achfhahar,  which  I fuppofe,  may  be 
Eumcnia  in  Great  Phrygia.  A river  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  which  is  probably  that  which  I pa  fled 
to  the  north  of  CarahiJuir,  and  fuppofed  to  fall  into  the  S&garis ; there  are  many  Greek  and  I*atin  inferip- 
tions here,  fome  ruins,  and  a relief  of  a Roman  eagle  in  marble  ; a pa(ha  reticles  in  this  place.  The  road  is 
very  pleafant  for  iixteen  miles  to  Sclcuciilier  under  the  mountains,  which  was  conjedtured  to  be  Sck  ucia  or 
Saglairus,  there  being  fome  ruins  there  ; the  country  abounds  in  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruit,  more  than 
any  other  part  of  Turkey.  Here  the  road  to  Smyrna  continues  on  diredtly  weft  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  the  way  to  Conftantinople  being  to  the  north-weft ; from  this  place  the  road  to  Conftantinople 
croffes  a plain,  and  over  a river  on  a bridge  made  of  fome  ruined  buildings ; this,  I fuppofe,  to  be  the  river 
which  I parted  two  leagues  to  the  north  of  Carahiflar,  and  about  tliefe  parts  a cafllc  was  feen  to  the  fouth 
on  a high  rock,  which  I conjedture  might  be  Carahiflar.  After  fixteen  miles  the  road  to'Conftantinople  partes 
through  Belawodcn  or  Bilezugau,  a large  town,  and  three  miles  beyond  it,  comes  to  tin*  mouniain  called  Emir- 
Dagli,  Anadoli-Dagli,  and  KcfcbierDagli,  in  which  there  are  fcveral  grottos  that  teemed  to  be  catacombs. 
The  road  was  plcafant  for  thirty-three  miles  to  Shroff- Pafha- Kane,  where  there  is  a large  village ; the  way 
is  good  through  a barren  country  for  twenty-four  miles  to  Saida  Ga/ell, . where  there  is  a large  convent  of 
Dervifhes  ; from  this  place  the  country  is  uneven  for  twenty-four  miles  to  Efki-Shahar  ; about  half  way  there 
are  fome  ruins,  and  Greek  inferiptions  at  a place  called  Angura,  which  was  conjectured  to  be  Ancyra  of  flhry- 
gia.  Efki-Shahar  is  a large  city  at  the  foot  of  a ftony  mountain,  probably  Sipylus ; a river  runs  near  it,  which-* 
was  conjc&ured  to  be  the  river  Hermus,  and  if  fo,  this  mull  be  the  beginning  of  the  plain  Hyrcanus. 
There  is  a delightful  road  for  twenty-four  miles  through  a pleafant  wood  called  Surmii.es,  and  by  many 
fprings  to  a fmall  town  of  the  name  of  Seguta  ; the  road  is  then  through  a country,  partly  woody,  and 
partly  improved  with  mulberry  gardens  for  the  lilk,  there  being  great  plenty  of  water;  we  went  after- 
wards for  five  miles  down  rocky  mountains  to  Vizier  Han,  on  a nver  called  Sochcr  Ycrderefu,  which  runs 
between  rocky  hills  ; the  road  is  mountainous,  but  affords  a great  variety  of  beautiful  views,  and  at  the 
end  of  eleven  miles  is  Left" key,  lituated  on  .the  river  Gatipo,  the  antierit  Galina,  which  falls  into  the 
Sag. ir's  ; there  is  a large  bridge  over  it.  From  this  place  the  road  is  bad  for  three  miles,  but  afterwards  it 
pallet  for  nine  miles  through  a mo  ft  agreeable  country,  full  of  delightful  fccncs  in  the  valley  of  Ifnic,  till  it 
comes  to  Ifnic  the  anticnt  Nicxa.  From  this  place  to  the  bay  of  Nicomediu  the  road  is  plcafant  for 
nineteen  miles,  and  the  paffage  by  fea  to  the  north-weft  is  about  eight  miles  ; fix  miles  beyond  it  is  Gavifc 
or  Gebfe,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  anticnt  Lybyflie,  where  Hannibal  ended  his  days,  and  was 
buried  ; from  this  place,  it  was  computed  to  be  thirty-fare  miles  to  Scutari,  from  which  town  they  erof# 
over  to  Conftantinople. 
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there  are  in  it  two  or  three  imperfeft  fepulchral  infcripdons  on  ftoneswrought  like  folding- 
doors  ; and  I faw  many  of  the  fame  kind  at  Carahiffar.  Tbefe  ftoncs  probably  (topped 
the  entrance  of  their  vaults  or  grots.  Near  it  there  are  very  large  Mahometan  burial 
places,  in  which  there  are  many  (tones  with  reliefs  in  the  feme  manner,  a great  number 
of  broken  pillars,  and  other  pieces  of  marble.  This  place  is  called  Eiki-Jeldutch  [Old 
Jeldutch]  from  a village  of  that  name,  which  is  to  the  eaft  j I could  not  conjecture  what 
place  this  was.  Going  over  a hill,  we  came  into  a large  plain  ; that  hill  ends  about 
three  leagues  further  to  the  eaft,  where  both  the  plains  join ; this  great  plain  in  fome 
parts  is  at  lead  twenty  miles  broad,  and  extends  beyond  view  to  the  north-weft  and 
fouth-eaft  : it  is  an  uneven  down,  of  a very  barren  white  day,  which  produces  little 
herbage,  not  being  improved,  except  where  it  is  watered  by  ftreams,  on  which  the 
villages  a:  fituated  ; it  is  all  an  open  country  , without  trees,  and  fo  are  all  the  plains 
after  we  left  Konous.  Having  travelled  about  eight  miles  in  this  plain,  and  thirty-fix 
from  Carahiflar,  we  came  to  a village  called  Alekiam,  where  we  lay  ; here  are  fome 
ruins  and  a few  infcriptions  ; one  of  them  in  Latin  is  of  the  time  of  Conftantine*, 
Going  on  about  four  miles  we  pafled  a bridge  over  a large  ftream,  on  which,  and  in  a 
burial-place  near,  are  fome  fragments  of  fepulchral  infcriptions.  Travelling  fix  miles 
further  on  the  twenty-feventh,  we  came  to  an  ill  built  town  called  Sevrihiflar,  fituated 
at  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a long  rocky  hill  of  a baftard  grey 
granite.  There  are  rnins  of  a fortrefc  on  the  hill  over  the  town,  and  in  the  Armenian 
burial-place  are  feveral  antient  fepulchral  ftones,  many  having  two  fets  of  folding- 
doors  cut  on  them  in  relief,  and  on  fome  there  there  are  Greek  infcriptions  of  no 
importance  ; there  are  alfo  here  three  or  four  ftatues  of  lions ; and  I few  four  or  five 
in  the  town ; on  one  I found  a fepulchral  infcription.  This  I conjefture,  from 
Ptolemy,  might  be  Abroftola.  This  town  is  governed  by  a mofolem  Cent  by  the 
killer-  aga,  or  black  eunuch,  to  whom  the  town  and  a territory  about  it  belong.  There 
are  here  about  five  hundred  Armenians,  who  have  a large  church  under  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Angora.  It  is  probable,  from  the  ruins  that  are  feen,  and  which  the  people 
give  an  account  of,  that  there  were  many  confiderable  antient  villages  and  fome  towns 
in  this  plain,  one  of  which  might  be  at  a place  called  Balahazar,  four  miles  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  where  I heard  there  were  feveral  remains. 


Chap.  XVI.  — Of  Galatia  in  general ; and  of  Angora,  the  aglient  Artcvra , in  Galatia. 

WE  fet  out  on  the  thirtieth,  and  went  only  four  miles,  where  we  firft  faw  the  fine 
Angora  goats.  On  the  thirty-firft  we  had  fnow  all  the  morning,  and  went  only  eight 
miles  to  the  river  Sacari,  having  travelled  eaft  north-eaft  from  Sevrihifiar.  The  river 
Sacari  is  the  old  Sagaris  or  Sangarius,  which  at  this  place  is  very  ftnatl,  not  being  fer 
from  its  rife. 

We  here  entered  into  Galatia  from  great  Phrygia,  this  river  being  the  bounds  be- 
tween them  as  well  as  between  Galatia  and  Phrygia  Minor,  or  Epictetus,  and  alfo 
between  Bithynia  and  the  Mariandyni.  We  came  into  the  fouth  part  of  Galatia,  which 

* In  this  infcription  I found  the  word  Amorianorura,  fo  that  probably  Amorium  was  in  thefe  parti ; 
and  this  plain  mi^ht  be  the  country  of  Amorium,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  I conje&ure  that  fome  antient 
monaftery  might  haTe  been  at  this  place,  that  the  ftones  were  brought  to  it  ; and  that  the  town  of 
Amorium  was  probably  at  a place  called  Herjan,  about  fix  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Jeldutch,  where  I 
was  informed  there  are  antiquities.  According  to  the  Tables  Abftroftole  was  eleven  miles  eaft  of 
Amurio,  which  agrees  with  the  order  in  Ptolemy,  who  goes  from  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  then 
begins  again  at  the  north-weft  ; for  his  longitudes  and  latitudes  arc  not  to  be  regarded  as  to  thefe  places. 
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•was  inhabited  by  the  Te&ofages,  the  caftem  part,  being  the  feat  of  the  Trocmi,  and  the 
weftem  of  the  Toliftobogii,  all  originally  Gauls,  the  firfl  being  fo  called  from  a people 
of  Celtic  Gaul ; the  two  others  had  their  names  from  their  leaders,  who,  after  they  had 
for  a long  time  ravaged  Bithynia,  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  they  had  this  country 
allotted  to  them,  which  was  called  from  them  Gallo-Grxcia,  and  afterwards  Galatia  ; 
every  one  of  thefe  three  people  were  divided  into  four  parts  called  tetrarchies,  each 
governed  by  its  tetrarch,  judge,  general,  and  two  lieutenant  generals.  The  council  of 
thefe  twelve  tetrarchs  confifted  of  three  hundred  perfons,  as  may  be  fuppofed  a hundred 
of  each  tribe,  who  met  at  Drynscmeton,  and  had  the  foie  power  of  judging  in  all  cafes 
of  murder.  About  the  rime  of  Auguflu*  this  country  was  fubjed  to  three  governor* 
then  to  two,  and  immediately  afterwards  it  was  put  under  the  government  of 
Deiotarus,  and  afterwards  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Amyntas,  and  after  his  death  it 
became  a Roman  province. 

We  were  obliged  to  flop  at  tine  river  Sacari,  becaufe  the  waters  were  high  ; they 
have  great  plenty  of  very  large  carp  in  this  river,  which  the  Turk*  fkin,  and  throw 
away  the  head  before  they  drefs  them.  They  are  very  much  diftrefled  in  thefe  parts 
for  fuel ; and  commonly  make  ufe  of  dried  cow-dung.  On  the  firfl  of  April  we 
croffed  the  river  on  floats  of  timber,  the  horfes  fwimming  over  ; the  reft  of  the  way 
was  moftly  over  uneven  downs  to  the  caft  north-eaft.  On  the  fecond  we  travelled 
fixteen  miles  to  a village  which  is  twelve  miles  from  Angora,  where  we  were  met  by 
the  broker  janizary  and  fervant  of  the  Englifh  gentleman  of  that  city,  to  whom  I was 
recommended,  and  we  lay  at  the  houfe  or  the  aga,  who  was  a relation  of  Mahomet. 
On  the  third  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  about  a mile  from  Angora  I was  met  by 
all  the  Englifh,  and  mofl  of  the  French  ; and  after  having  taken  a collation  that  was 
prepared  in  a houfe  near  the  road,  I was  mounted  on  a fine  horfe,  and  went  to  the  houfe 
of  my  friend  in  Angora. 

Angora  is  called  Angara  by  the  Turks,  and  by  the  common  people  Engureh  ; it  is 
the  antient  Ancyra,  which  was  the  caftle  or  fortrefs  of  the  Teftofages  : it  was  made 
the  metropolis  of  Galatia  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  fo  it  is  called  in  the  infcriptions 
that  are  found  here.  The  emperor  Caracalla  having  been  a great  benefadlor  to  the 
city,  it  was  called  Antoniniana.  The  antient  city  feems  to  have  been  on  the  fame 
place  as  the  prefent,  except  that  in  fome  parts  it  appears  to  have  extended  fomewhat 
further  to  the  weft.  On  the  call  fide  of  the  plain,  near  the  mountains  there  are  four 
or  five  hills ; Angora  is  on  the  weft  and  fouth  fidcs  of  one  of  the  largeft  of  thefe  hills, 
which  is  furtheft  to  the  fouth ; on  the  fummit  of  which  there  is  a large  caftle  ; the 
city  alfo  extends  a little  to  the  north-weft  of  the  hill,  and  ftretches  on  the  north  fide  to 
another  final)  hill,  or  rather  rifing  ground,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  principal  mofcjue 
called  Hadjee-Biram,  near  which  is  the  temple  of  Auguftus,  and  the  famous  infcription 
of  Angora  : the  walls  extend  further  north,  and  go  up  the  middle  of  a finall  high  hill 
called  Orta  Daug,  from  which  they  come  down  to  the  final!  river  Tabahanah,  which 
runs  eaft  and  north  of  the  caftle  hill,  where  they  are  joined  to  the  caftle  walls  by  a 
wall  twenty  feet  thick,  built  acrofs  the  river  with  two  or  three  holes  in  it,  through  which 
the  water  pa  fits : this  feems  to  be  defigned  to  keep  up  the  water,  in  order  to  fupply 
the  caftle  in  a time  of  diftrefs  ; for  there  is  a private  paflage  down  from  the  caftle,  by 
which  they  could  take  up  the  water  that  comes  from  the  river.  The  walls  of  the  town 
are  about  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  and  extend  near  half  a mile  up  to  \he  caftle,' 
which  cannot  be  much  lefs  than  a mile  in  circumference  ; it  has  a wall  acrofs  the  middle 
of  it,  and  a ftrong  tower  r.t  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  which  to  the  north  and  eaft  is  a, 
deep  precipice.  The  caftle  itfelf  is  like  a finall  town,  and  is  well  inhabited  both  by 
Chriftians  and  Turks.  The  river,  which  runs  by  the  caftle,  together  with  another 
vo l.  x.  4 t rivulet 
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rivulet  called  the  Infueh,  which  runs  to  the  weft  of  the  town,  falls  into  a larger  ftreanv 
called  Chibouk-Sueh,  which  paifes  near  the  Armenian  convent  a mile  to  the  north  of 
the  city,  and  runs  into  the  Sacari ; and  though  there  are  fo  many  rivulets  near  the  city, 
yet  it  is  ill  fupplied  with  water,  which  for  common  ufe  they  carry  from  the  river  to 
the  higher  parts  of  the  town  on  horfes,  either  in  leather  bags,  as  at  Cairo,  or  in  earthen 
jars,  put  into  a box  or  frame  on  each  fide  of  the  beaft  ; but  they  have  water  conveyed 
by  an  aqueduft  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  tow  n from  the  river ; and  all  the  people  of  any 
condition  fend  for  their  water  half  a mile  to  a fountain.  The  air  of  this  place  is  efteemed 
to  be  very  dry,  and  good  for  afthmadc  conftitutions,  but  pernicious  to  the  fanguine. 
There  being  no  wood  in  the  country  about  it,  fuel  is  exceedingly  dear,  and  the  common 
people  are  obliged  to  make  ufc  of  dried  dung  : the  prefent  walls  of  the  city  are  very  ill 
built,  and  conful  chiefly  of  the  ftoncs  of  antient  buildings  put  together  only  with  mud, 
fo  that  a great  part  of  them  are  fallen  down  ; they  were  built  about  fixty  years  ago 
again fl  the  rebel  Gadick,  who  ravaged  the  country  with  twelve  thoufand  men,  and  was 
afterwards  made  a pafha.  Though  many  of  the  houfes  of  the  city  are  very  good  within, 
yet  the  buildings  on  the  outfide  make  a very  mean  appearance,  being  all  of  unburat 
brick ; the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the  city  irregularly  laid  out : they  have,  however,  a 
handfome  ftone  building  covered  with  cupolas,  which  is  a bezeftan  for  rich  goods  j 
thefe  are  buildings  only  of  one  floor  with  fhops  in  them,  like  the  exchanges  in  London  j 
they  have  about  twelve  large  mofques  with  minorets,  and  feveral  fmail  ones,  near  a 
hundred  in  all. 

As  to  antient  buildings  there  are  very  few  remains  of  any.  To  the  weft  of  the 
walls  there  is  a fmail  rum  which  is  built  of  brick  and  ftone,  and  feems  to  have  been 
part  of  fome  antient  temple,  but  it  is  fo  deftroyed,  that  no  judgment  can  be  made  what 
tort  of  a building  it  was.  The  mod  curious  piece  of  antiquity  is  near  a mofque  called 
Hadjee-Biram, which  belongs  to  a college  for  Mahometan  fophtis  : k is  an  oblong  fquare 
building  of  white  marble,  about  ninety  feet  long,  and  fifty  broad  ; it  Hands  north  and 
fouth  j the  walls  are  three  feet  three  inches  thick,  and  the  Hones  are  channelled  at 
the  joints.  It  is  built  on  a bafement  j and  there  is  a comice  round  at  the  top,  both  ini. 
fide  and  out,  adorned  with  fculpture.  At  the  diftance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  fouth 
end,  which  is  open  like  a portico,  there  is  a grand  door,  the  frame  of  which  is  very 
richly  carved ; at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  north  end  there  appears  to  have  been 
another  partition  ; and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  was  fuch  another  door,  and  that 
there  were  four  lofty  columns  to  each  portico  ; fo  that  the  middle  room  is  about  forty- 
four  feet  long,  and  has  a fecond  beautiful  entablature  feven  feet  below  thfeupper  one, 
which  is  adorned  with  feftoons,  and  on  each  fide  below  it  there  are  three  windows  with 
femicircular  tops,  about  four  feet  wide,  and  five  high,  which  have  before  them  a grate 
of  marble  ; it  is  fuppofeu  to  have  been  a temple  to  Auguftus.  On  the  infide  of  the 
portico,  to  the  fouth,  is  that  famous  infeription,  which  is  the  fecond  volume,  that 
Auguftus  left  with  his  will  in  the  hands  of  the  veflal  virgitis  •,  and  ordered  to  be  cut 
in  two  brafs  plates  in  the  front  of  his  maufoleum  in  Rome.  The  infeription  conftfts 
of  fix  columns,  three  on  each  fide  of  the  portico,  each  haring  between  fifty  and  fixty 
lines  in  it,  and  each  line  about  fixty  letters ; on  the  outlide  of  the  eaftern  wall  1 law 
part  of  it  cut  in  Greek,  and  part  might  be  on  the  weft  fide ; I have  reafon  to  believe 
that  it  was  in  about  twenty  columns ; I copied  part  of  it : the  letters  appear  to  have 
been  gilt  op  a ground  of  vermilion : fome  houfe  are  built  againft  the  other  parts  of  it. 

• De  tribu*  volumitubui,  uno,  mandate  dp  funerc  fua  complex eft ; altero,  indieem  rerusi  a fege- 
ftaium  j quura  relict  iatidi  in  jtocii  tabulia,  quae  a ate  maufoleum  ftatucrcutur.  Sucleo.  O&aviut  10 1, 
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The  title  of  the  Latin  infcription  k in  three  lines  over  the  three  firft  columns,  as  that 
in  the  Greek  appears  to  have  been  in  one  tine  on  the  eaft  fide ; which  is  a good  reafon 
to  fuppofe  that  the  whole  Greek  infcription  was  on  that  fide,  becaufe  the  Latin  begins 
cm  the  weft  fide.  The  greateft  part  of  the  anticnt  buildings  were  of  an  afli-eoloured 
marble,  with  veins  of  white  in  it,  which  are  brought  from  the  mountains  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  where  I faw  alfo  a great  quantity  of  red  marble  ftreaked  with  white : mod  of  the 
capitals  here  are  of  the  Corinthian  order  ; and  I took  notice  of  the  capitals  of  fame 
pilafters,  confifting  of  a cymatiuin,  two  lifts,  and  flutes  about  a foot  long,  and  under 
them  a quarter  round,  adorned  with  eggs  and  darts.  Towards  the  north-weft  corner 
of  the  city  there  is  a very  extraordinary  pillar,  the  pedeftai  of  which  is  raifed  on  a ftone 
work  about  ten  feet  above  the  ground  *.  that  work  probably  was  cafed  with  marble, 
which  might  have  an  infcription  on  it,  and  be  adorned  with  reliefs ; the  ft.  a ft  is  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  compofed  of  fifteen  Hones,  each  being  two  feet  deep  ; it 
is  worked  all  round  horizontally  with  convex  and  concave  members,  which  are  about 
an  eighth  of  a circle,  divided  by  lifts,  all  thofc  members  being  three  inches  wide  ; the 
capital  conftfts  of  four  plain  circles  fomething  like  paterae,  with  leaves  on  each  fide  of 
them,  the  work  above  tills  fomewhat  refembiing  aTufcan  capital : the  ftylc  of  the  ftiaft 
has  no  bad  eflefl ; but  the  capital  is  rather  in  a Gothic  tafte:  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  this 
pillar  was  crefted  to  the  honour  of  the  emperor  Julian,  when  he  paffed  through  Ancyra 
from  Parthia,  there  being  an  infcription  to  his  honour  in  the  caftle  walls.  There  are 
many  ftone  pipes  of  aquedufits  about  the  town,  fuch  as  are  defcribed  at  Laodicea,  by 
which  the  water  ran  along  on  the  ground,  as  it  does  at  prefent  from  the  river,  there  being 
towers  at  certain  diftances,  in  which  the  water  afeends  and  defeends  in  earthen  pipes,  to 
make  it  rife  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  which  is  a method  much  pra&ifed  in  thefe 
countries. 

The  city  of  Angora  is  governed  by  a pallia  and  cadi ; Tome  compute  that  there  are  a 
hundred  tnoufands  fouls  in  it,  ninety  thoufand  of  which  are  Turks,  and  about  a thoufand 
of  thofe  janizaries.  The  Chriftians  are  thought  to  be  about  ten  thoufand,  of  which  three 
hundred  families,  or  about  fifteen  hundred  fouls,  are  Greeks,  the  reft  Armenians  ; two- 
thirds  of  the  latter  are  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  have  four  churches,  the  other 
Armenians  have  three : in  rebuilding  one  of  their  churches  not  long  ago,  they  found 
the  bodies  of  (even  children  uncorrupted  5 I faw  the  head  and  hand  of  one  of  them  \ 
they  were  like  the  bodies  at  Bremen,  and  at  Venzoni  in  Friuli,  but  rather  more  fair  and 
entire.  They  fuppofe  that  thefe  are  of  the  twelve  children  who  were  martyred  when 
Saint  Clemens  Ancyranus  fuffered.  The  Armenians  have  a large  convent  a fmall  mile 
to  the  north  of  the  city ; here  their  archbiftiop  of  Ancyra  refides,  with  his  fuffragan  { 
they  are  not  of  the  Roman  church.  The  Greeks  alfo  have  an  archbifhop  here,  w ho  is  one 
of  the  twelve  great  metropolitans  under  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  is  the  fourth  in 
rank,  and  has  the  title  of  Primate  of  all  Galatia  ; r*r’«  r«x*Ti*f]  he  has  now 

no  bilhop  under  him,  nor  have  any  of  the  archbifhops  or  Afia  Minor.  In  a Greek  church 
in  the  caftle  there  is  a tranfparent  piece  of  alabafter  of  a yellowifh  colour ; many  authors 
make  mention  of  it,  and  the  Greeks  imagine  it  has  fome  miraculous  efte&s,  though 
there  is  a much  finer  piece  of  the  fame  fort  in  the  church  of  the  convent.  There  are 
in  Angora  about  forty  poor  families  of  Jews.  The  city  was  formerly  very  fruitful  in 
heretics,  among  whom  was  Phodnus,  In  the  year  three  hundred  and  fourteen  a council 
of  eighteen  prelates  was  held  here,  under  Vitalis  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  they  made 
twenty-four  canons  relating  to  the  penance  of  apoftates,  and  fome  other  points  of 
*•  •-  »•  -•»!*»•* . • -■*  - - -•  ■ 
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They  have  a trade  here  of  the  hair  of  common  goats,  which  grows  fhort  under  the 
long  hair ; it  is  taken  off  from  the  (kin  after  they  are  dead,  and  is  fent  to  England, 
and  other  parts  to  make  hats  ; the  French  alfo  of  late  buy  up  yarn  of  fhcep’s  woo), 
in  order  to  fend  it  to  France  ; but  the  great  flaple  commodity  of  the  place  is  the  yarn 
of  the  fine  Angora  goats  wool,  and  the  manufa&ures  of  it.  Thefe  goats  are  peculiar  to 
the  country  for  about  thirty  miles  round  Angora,  infomuch,  that  if  they  are  carried  to 
another  place  they  degenerate  ; as  to  the  ealt  of  the  Halys,  and  on  the  other  fide  of  a 
river  that  runs  from  the  north  into  the  Sagari,  and  alfo  to  the  fouth  of  Sevrihiflar : 
they  are  very  beautiful  goats,  moftly  white,  but  fome  are.of  an  alh  colour,  and  very  few 
black ; the  hair  or  wool  grows  in  long  curled  ringlets ; fome  of  it  is  even  a foot  in 
length,  the  (inert  is  that  of  kids  of  a year  or  two  old,  and  when  they  are  about  ftxteen 
years  old,  it  grows  coarfe,  and  in  a manner  turns  to  hair ; it  is  fo  exceedingly  fine  that 
the  mod  experienced  per  Tons  could  not  know  it  from  filk,  but  by  the  touch;  they  are 
fhom  without  walhing  about  the  month  of  May,  and  the  wool  fells  for  two  dollars 
an  oke  ; the  common  fale  of  yarn  is  from  two  and  a half  to  fix  dollars,  though  they  make 
it  even  to  the  value  of  thirty  dollars.  They  here  weave  of  it  fine  camlets  of  three  or 
four  threads,  which  they  fometimes  water,  and  they  make  a (luff  they  call  fhawl  of  two 
threads,  which  is  like  our  finefl  ferges;  it  is  either  plain  or  flriped,  and  both  are  worn  by 
the  Turks  for  fummer  garments  ; they  make  alfo  camlets  even  to  thirteen  threads  for 
European  clothes.  The  export  of  the  wool  out  of  the  country  is  flri&ly  prohibited, 
becaufc  the  inhabitants  live  by  the  (pinning  of  it ; every  thing  that  we  call  mohair, 
camlets,  and  prunellas,  are  made  of  it,  and  alfo  the  bed  plufhes,  of  which  great  quan- 
tities of  the  flowered  fort  are  made  in  Holland.  The  export  was  pretty  near  equal  to 
England,  France,  and  Holland,  amounting  to  about  five  or  fix  hundred  camel  loads  to 
each,  yearly,  every  load  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  okes ; but  I have  been  informed,' 
that  the  trade  to  England  is  funk,  and  that  the  gveated  export  now  is  to  France,  and 
next  to  Holland ; what  is  exported  being  from  three  to  fix  dollars  an  oke.  This  country 
produces  a very  good  red  wine ; and  they  have  excellent  rice  on  fome  rivers  not  a great 
way  from  Angora  *. 

Chap. 

• At  Angora  I made  the  bed  enquiry  I could  about  thole  placet,  to  which  I did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  go.  Cogni,  about  four  dayt  journey,  or  feventy  miles  to  the  fouth  (buth-ead,  is  the  antient  Icaonun  m 
Lycaoniv : there  are  io  it  about  fifty  Greek  families,  who  have  a church,  in  which,  they  fay,  St.  Paul 
preached ; near  the  town  there  is  a Greek  convent  called  Xyli,  in  which  there  arc  only  four  or  five  caloyers. 
About  twelve  miles  nearer  Angora  it  the  fait  lake,  now  called  Cadoun-Touder,  which  is  the  antient  lake 
Tatta,  mentioned  by  Strabo  ; they  (ay  now  that  a body,  or  any  other  thing  thrown  into  it,  turns  (alt,  that 
is,  I fuppofe,  is  incrufled  over  with  fait : all  thefe  countries  are  fupplied  with  fait  from  this  lake  ; it  is 
brought  in  final!  white  pieces,  which  are  hard,  and  confequcntly  mud  incrud  into  a folid  cake.  The 
country  about  Cogni  is  called  upper  Haimana,  and  tint  to  the  north  north- writ  is  called  lower  Haimana, 
where  there  is  a great  fcarcity  of  water  ; and  it  anfwers  to  the  defeription  which  Strabo  gives  of  that  part 
of  Tycaouia : both  thefe  are  governed  by  a waiwode,  and  did  belong  to  tbe  lultanefs  mother. 

C chirr,!  to  Cappadocia  is  about  a hundred  and  eleven  miles  to  the  well  foulh-wcd  of  Angora.  The 
road  goer  over  mountains  called  Alma  da  ug  fur  right  miles  to  Pcttcrh,  then  pafGng  Curckdaug  [The 
Spade  Mountain],  which  may  be  mount  Magaba,  in  ftxteen  miles  it  brings  to  Caragikilich,  two  miles 
{torn  which  there  is  a ruined  convent  or  church  called  Tetaeh,  aud  at  tbe  door  of  it  there  are  two  datum 
of  liou.  : fttlf.ak  hour  further,  is  a bridge  over  the  Kililermach,  tbe  antieni  Halys,  which  is  built  with 
Crven  arch'd.  .The road,  I- fuppofe,  after  this  continues  on  near  the  Halys:  fourteen  miles  further  is  a 
village  called  Caraaoa,  and--.it  the  end  of  eight  more,  is  the  city  Kirfacr,  fituated  in  a valley.  Sixteen  miles 
further  is  alarms  village  called  Hadjee-Bcrtas,  where  there  is  a kanr,  with  1 charitable  foundation  to  give 
food  to  all  pcrfphl  and  heir  beads  who  travel  that  way.  Twenty.four  miles  further  is  Buam-Hagilrch, 
where  liicrf  . . . : , - I.  i ' t-ui  fome  grottos  inhabited  by  about  two  hundred  families.  Ten  miles  further 
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Chap.  XVII.  — Offome  places  in  Galatia , and  Paphlagonia , in  the  road  to  Confiantineple . 


AS  I found  that  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  dire&  roads  to  Conilan- 
tinople  or  Bourfa,  I determined  to  go  three  days  journey  to  the  north  of  Angora,  into 

the 


Is  Achmcs  Kalify,  which  is  a cattle  on  a high  hill  over  the  river;  oppofite  to  it  is  a high  mountain, 
from  which  there  falls  a great  cafcade  of  water  : here  is  a bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  Hilys,  the  bridge 
is  called  Ialenes-Kous  [The  Single  Arch].  This  bridge  is  five  paces  broad,  and  about  a hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  high  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  battlements,  and  a hundred  and  fixty  paces  over.  I 
was  informed  that  there  was  a Greek  infeription  on  it ; the  ChriiUana  call  it  St.  Helen’s  bridge,  being,  as 
they  fay,  built  by  her.  Twelve  miles  further,  over  the  plain,  is  C.cfarea  in  Cappadocia,  called  by 
the  Turks  Kaifar.  This  town  is  divided  into  a hundred  and  eighty  Mahometan  parifhes  called 
Mahalleh,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a mofque,  with  a minoret  called  Jamrne,  or  a fort  of  chapel 
without  a minoret;  in  which  they  cannot  pray  on  Fridays  at  noon,  and  to  thefe  they  give  the 
name  of  Maichif.  There  arc  in  the  city  one  Greek  and  three  Armenian  churches,  and  the  Greeks 
have  lately  founded  a convent  near  the  town.  They  have  a manufa&ure  here  of  ftriped  calamancoes,  ufed 
by  the  common  people  for  garments  ; and  they  have  alfo  a trade  in  that  fort  of  jroats  hair,  which  is  ufed 
to  make  hats.  About  an  hour  to  the  north  of  the  city  is  the  mountain  of  St.  Bald,  called  by  the  Turks 
Ali-Daug  ; it  is  an  afeent  of  five  hours.  Half  way  up  there  is  a magnificent  cittern,  to  which  there  arc 
four  entrances,  it  has  filh  in  it,  fotne  of  which,  they  fay,  weigh  thirty  okes,  which  is  above  a hundred 
weight.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a church,  in  two  parts,  one  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  tlie 
other  to  St.  Bafil,  who  was  archbifhip  of  Csefarea.  An  hour  and  a half,  or  a league  to  the  well  of  the  city 
is  the  cemetery  of  St.  Gregory  : near  the  city  alfo  is  mount  Argias,  the  antient  Argxus,  which  is  always 
covered  with  mow  ; it  is  of  a foft  Hone,  ana  full  of  grottos,  which  are  faid  by  fume  to  have  been  the 
habitations  of  hermits,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  the  places  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Ca?fareadepofited  their  dead.  Towards  the  foot  of  it  there  are  fevcral  monuments,  which  con  fid  of  a cupola, 
built  on  four  pillars ; there  are  inferiptions  on  them  in  a character  not  known,  which,  they  fay,  is  Perfian, 
and  they  call  them  the  monuments  of  the  Pcrfians.  Three  days  Journey  from  Carfaurea  is  Adcna,  the 
antient  Adana  uear  Tarfus. 

Tocat  is  about  a hundred  and  feventy-two  miles  to  tha,  we  11 -north -weft  of  Angora  ; and  Channels  it  , 
about  thirty-eight  miles  from  Angora  in  that  Road,  which,  I fuppofc,  is  the  antient  Gangra  ; and  1 was 
informed  that  there  are  remains  there  of  an  old  building,  it  having  been  the  place  of  refidencc  of  fome  mi 
the  kings  of  Paphlagonia  : twenty-four  miles  further  is  Tocia,  which  I imagine  might  be  Pompeiopolit 
in  Paphlagonia,  becaufe  the  Tables  place  it  in  the  way  from  Gangaris  to  Sinope,  though  the  diftance  of 
thirty-five  miles  feems  to  be  too  great : here  alfo,  they  fay,  there  arc  fome  antiquities.  Thirty  miles 
further  is  Ofmanjicck,  which,  if  I miitakc  not,  is  at  the  paflage  of  the  Halys : twenty -four  mill**  further 
is  Mafouan,  which  mud  be  in  Galatian  Pontus.  Here  alfo,  they  fay,  there  are  fome  figns  of  antiquity, 
but  what  place  it  was  I cannot  conjefturc,  un let's  it  might  be  Virafia  of  the  Tablet.  Sixteen  miles  furthet 
it  Amafia,  which  retains  its  old  name,  and  is  on  the  river  Codcrlick,  the  antient  Iris ; this  is  the  birth 
place  of  Strabo  ; here  arc  Gkewife  fome  ruins.  Tocat  is  forty  miles  further,  which  I Ihould  take  to  be 
Neocwfarea ; it  is  fituated  on  a hill,  and  has  (even  Armenian  churches  in  it,  and  one  Greek  church ; there 
are  fome  Jews  in  the  city.  About  four  days  to  the  eaft  of  Tocat  there  is  a great  convent  called  Pfulcina, 
in  which  there  are  about  forty  monks  ; the  convent  has  great  privileges,  and  pays  no  harach  or  poll  tax  ; 
this,  and  three  more  1 have  mentioned,  being  all  the  monanerics  that  I could  hear  of  in  Afa  Minor. 
This  town  has  a traffic  in  copper  veflcls ; eight  miles  eaft  of  this  place  is  Gumcnack,  where,  they  fay, 
there  arc  fome  ruins : twenty-four  miles  from  it  is  Stwas,  the  feat  of  a palha,  which  might  be  Sebaftm- 
polis,  there  being  fome  remains  of  antiquity  about  it ; it  is  only  four  or  five  days  Journey  from  Malaria 
on  the  Euphrates.  Tocat  is  twenty  days  Journey  from  Aleppo,  and  forty  from  Jerufalem,  and  the  road 
to  it  from  Conltantinuplc  is  one  of  the  great  roads  into  Per  fix.  From  Angora  to  Sinope,  where  Diogenet 
the  Cynic  was  bom,  it  is  near  four  days  journey,  about  fixtv-four  miles ; no  caravans  go  to  thoffi  p*r|s, 
the  Euxine  fea  being  dangerous,  and  the  ports  of  it  are  bad,  which  is  the  reafon  why  there  is.  little  trade 
that  way  ; and  if  the  Black  fea  was  much  navigated,  it  would  hurt  both  ConftfQUnopk  and  Smyrna, 
though  the  danger  of  it  muft  be  the  principal  reafon  why  goods  arc  cjvnjodTuch  a long  journey  by  land 
from  Conilanrinople  to  Tocat,  which  cannot  ix*  above  four  or  five  days  journey  from  the  tea. 

Angora  is  computed  to  be  about  a hundred  ap.d-  feventy  miles  from  Conftantinople.  In  that  road, 
eighteen  miles  from  Angora,  n'nr  a place  C.dh?d  A is.  then  is  a very  hot  bath,  which  people  can  bear 
but  a Ihort  time;  and  it  is  chio4y  uiM  for  ulcers  and  fcrophulo'us  difonlers.  Sixteen  miles  further  is  a 
town  called  £e»bi sar,  fitualcd  ou  fome  final!  lulls,  and,  as  well  as  I could  learn,  is  not  above  feven  or 
eight  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Sagans;'  if  it  was  not  a place  that  is  very  deftitutc  of  water,  or  if  there 
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the  great  road  from  Perfia,  which  is  by  the  way  of  Tocat,  Amafia,  and  Tocia  to 
Conftantinople. 

We  left  Angora  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  and,  according  to  the  cuflom  of 
thefe  countries,  almoft  all  the  Europeans  did  me  the  honour  to  accompany  me  a mile 
or  two  out  of  the  town.  We  made  a cavalcade  of  between  thirty  and  forty  horfe,  and 
taking  a collation  on  the  fide  of  a flream,  two  of  the  Englilh  gentlemen  went  on  with 
me  to  the  northward,  and  we  lay  at  a place  about  twelve  miles  from  Angora.  On 
the  thirtieth  we  went  about  twenty  miles  through  an  uneven  country,  and  came  into  a 
narrow  vale  between  the  mountains,  which  much  refembles  Savoy:  at  the  firlt  entrance 
into  it  1 faw  a bath  called  Kifdje-Hamam  ; they  are  chalybeate  waters,  not  very  ftrong, 
but  tepid,  and  are  ufed  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  chiefly  the  latter  ; but  they  are 
not  much  frequented,  becaufe  there  are  other  waters  near  which  are  more  efleemed.' 
We  lay  at  a village  in  which  the  houfes  are  made  of  entire  fir-trees ; I faw  goofeberry- 
trees  grow  wild  in  this  country,  On  the  firft  of  May  we  went  about  four  miles  to 
fome  waters,  which  are  ftronger  and  hotter  than  the  others,  infomuch  that  the  firft 
entrance  gives  fome  pain  ; they  are  called  Sha-Hamam ; among  many  other  virtues, 
they  have  performed  wonderful  cures  in  the  dropfy ; and  it  being  a cool  retirement,  the 
Europeans  fometimes  go  there  from  Angora  during  the  hot  feaion.  A league  further 
there  is  a village  called  Cleficui  [Church  Village},  from  a ruined  church  which  is  there: 
from  this  place  my  friends  returned  to  Angora. 

Four  miles  further  we  croffed  the  mountains  to  the  weft  into  a fine  country,  which, 

I luppofe,  muff  be  the  antient  Paphlagonia,  and  that  thefe  mountains  were  the  bounds 
between  it  and  Galatia-  We  lay  here  in  a wooden  village,  where  the  people  were  very 
civil,  and  came  and  drank  coffee  with  us.  Paphlagonia  was  between  the  rivers  Halys 
and  Parthenius,  having  Pontus  to  the  eaft,  and  Bithynir  to  the  weft,  and  was  antiently 
governed  by  its  own  kings.  On  the  twenty-fecond  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and 
I faw  a town  called  Cherkes  to  the  north,  which  is  in  the  Tocat  road,  and  is  about  fixty 
miles  to  the  weft  of  Tocia  before-mentioned  ; this  may  be  Anadynata  of  the  Tables, 
and  is  the  refidence  of  the  pafha  of  this  country.  Eight  miles  from  the  mountain  we 
parted  over  the  fmall  river  Cherkes  which  runs  near  the  town,  and  came  into  the 
great  road  to  Conftantinople,  and  about  fix  further  to  a larger  ftream  called  Gerede 
Su,  wliich  runs  eaft,  and,  I fuppofe,  it  is  the  antient  Parthenius  ; on  the  other  fide  of 

were  any  antiquities  there,  I fhould  have  thought  it  vu  Pefilnus  j concerning  the  fituation  of  which 
place  I could  get  no  information,  though  it  was  fo  famous  a city  nrar  the  Sagarii ; but  as  it  was  in 
the  road  of  the  Tables  from  Kicxa  to  Amurio,  which  was  in  Great  l’hrygia,  it  ought  to  be  looked  for 
farther  to  the  fouth  | it  may  be  about  the  place  where  we  palfed  that  river  to  Angora  : it  waa  a city  of 
great  trade,  and  famous  for  the  worfhip  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  called  here  Angideftis,  who  is  the 
lame  at  Cybele  ; it  was  adorned  with  a temple  and  portico,  by  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Attalus. 
There  was  a ftatue  here  of  this  great  goddefs,  which  they  pretend  fell  down  from  heaven,  and  that  this 
gate  oecafion  to  the  name  of  the  place  ; the  ftatue  was  brought  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  fccond  Punic 
war,  on  aecount  of  a prophecy  of  tlie  Sibylline  oracle,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  conqueil  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  prophecy  of  the  Sibylline  oracle  is  thus  related  by  Livy  : “ Quandoque  ho  it  is  Terre  lube 
* helium  intuliffet,  eum  pelli  Italia  vincique  pofle,  ft  mater  Idea  a Pefftnunte  Romam  adveCta  foret.** 
Lie.  axis.  10.  Juliopolis,  the  old  Gordium,  l>  fituated  farther  to  the  north  on  the  river  Saguin  j this 
place  was  famous  for  the  Gordian  knot  cut  by  Alexander  the  Great ; but  the  city  was  dellroyed  before 
Strabo's  time.  Twelve  miles  beyond  Beybeyxar  is  Sarilar  t a river  runs  by  it ; and  to  the  weft  of 
this  river  the  Angora  goats  degenerate.  About  ftxty-ftx  miles  further,  at  a village  called  Gaivev,  is  the 
paftage  over  the  Sagans,  which  runs  a great  way  to  the  weft  near  to  this  place,  and  then  turning  north, 
falls  mto  the  Euxine  fea.  This  river  wuuld  be  navigable  a confiderable  way  up,  if  there  were  not  fome 
rocks  that  run  acrofs  it  s and  methods  might  be  found  to  make  it  navigable.  Thirty  miles  further  ij 
limit,  the  antient  Nicoraedia,  which  is  thirty-fix  miles  from  Scutari,  Roux  fa  is  about  the  fiunc  diftance 
from  Angora  as  Coaftaotinpplr. 
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it,  about  fix  miles  further,  is  a large  village  called  Bainder,  which  is  fourteen  miles  from 
Chcrkes,  and  may  be  the  antient  Ftaviopolis.  This  country  is  called  Varanehaherc 
[the  Ruined  City 3-  I faw  the  ruins  of  an  antient  bridge  below  this,  where  I firft  came 
to  the  river ; near  Bainder  the  river  Cherkes  falls  into  the  Geredy-Su.  The  river , . 

Parthenius  is  faid  to  have  its  name  from  a fable  that  the  virgin  Diana  ufed  to  hunt  about1 

it;  and  the  city  Amaftris  was  at  the  mouth  of  it.  From  the  name  of  this  country  of 

Varanchahere,  I had  hopes  given  me  that  I fhould  fmd  forae  anriquiries  there,  and  had 

a letter  to  the  waiwode,  who  is  the  governor  of  it  under  the  fultannels  mother,  to  whom 

it  belonged  ; but  I found  nothing  except  a finall  enclofure  near  the  waiwode's  houfe, 

about  thirty  feet  long  and  ten  wide  ; in  the  middle  of  the  further  fide  there  is  a ftone 

fet  up  an  end,  like  the  top  of  an  antient  ftone  coffin,  and  one  on  each  fide  of  it,  as  if  it 

had  been  defigned  as  a place  for  a ftatue ; the  enclofure  round  confifts  of  (tones  fet 

up  an  end  about  three  feet  high,  as  deferibed  near  Konous  the  fuppofed  Co  Ioffe.  I 

conjectured  that  there  might  be  a fepulchral  vault  under  it,  unlefs  the  place,  which 

feemed  defigned  to  receive  a ftatue,  might  incline  to  conjefture  that  it  was  an  open 

temple,  in  the  manner  of  that  near  Tortola  in  Syria ; there  runs  a finall  river  near  it  to  4 

the  north-eaft,  which  may  be  the  Billxus,  near  the  mouth  of  which  was  Tins  on  the 

Euxine  fea ; Phiietxrus  was  of  that  city,  from  whom  the  kings  of  Pcrgamus  defeended. 

When  I went  to  the  houfe  of  the  waiwode,  1 was  conduced  to  the  apartments  allotted 
for  ftrangers,  and  fent  my  letter  and  a finall  prefent  to  him  : he  was  very  civil,  but  I 
could  not  find  that  there  were  any  antiquities  to  be  feen.  Having  gone  out  of  the  great 
road  to  this  place,  I returned  to  it  on  the  third.  In  this  country  of  Varanchahere  is  a 
famous  water  at  a place  called  Sugergick ; for,  as  they  tell  the  ftory,  when  a country 
Is  infefed  with  locufts,  if  this  water  is  carried  to  the  place  by  an  unpolluted  perfon, 
when  they  obferve  the  locufts  have  laid  eggs,  it  always  brings  after  it  a great  number 
of  fpeckled  birds  as  big  as  flerlings,  who  Lsying  and  hatching  their  eggs,  they  and 
their  young  deftroy  the  locufts  which  are  produced  by  the  eggs  laid  the  year  before ; 
a ftory  that  feems  very  improbable,  but  it  is  firmly  believed  in  thefe  parts,  and  is 
related  with  all  its  eircumftancea  by  many  travellers ; but  it  is  to  be  queftioned, 
whether  thefe  birds  would  not  come  and  deftroy  them,  though  the  water  was  not 
brought. 

Having  gone  out  of  the  great  road  to  this  place,  we  returned  to  it  again  on  the  third 
to  Geredy,  which  is  fifty-fix  miles  from  Angora ; it  is  fituated  on  a high  ground  on 
each  fide  of  the  river  Geredy.  I did  not  fee  th‘e  leaft  remains  of  antiquity  here ; the 
houfes  of  this  town,  as  well  as  all  the  others  which  I faw,  after  I came  to  the  baths, 
arc  built  of  fir-trees  fquared  out,  laid  one  on  another,  and  joined  at  the  corners ; the 
roofs  are  covered  with  boards ; thev  have  in  this  town  a manufacture  of  ordinary  red 
leather  ; and  the  Angora  goats  are  kept  fo  far  to  the  north  and  weft  ; and  the  wool 
of  them  is  bought  at  this  town,  and  fent  to  Angora,  for  they  do  not  fpin  it  in  thefe 
parts.  This  place  is  about  fifty-four  miles  from  the  Euxine  lea,  the  neareft  place  on 
it  being  Eiiry,  which  may  be  Heraclea ; this  river  paflcs  by  two  places,  Mangeri  and 
Dourleck  ; Ciniata  is  mentioned  in  Paphlagonia  under  mount  Olgaflrys,  it  was  ufed 
as  a fortrefs  by  Mithridates  Ctiftes,  and  may  be  Anadynata  of  the  Tables;  it  is  not 
known  where  any  of  thefe  antient  places  were. 
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Chap.  XVIII.  — Of  Borla,  Nicomedia,  and  forte  other  placet  in  Bithjnia ; and  of  the 
. Princet  IJIandx. 

THAT  part  of  Bithynia  inhabited  by  the  Mariandyni  and  Cauconcs  was  between 
the  rivers  Parthenius  and  Hippius.  On  the  fourth  we  travelled  fixteen  miles  through 
a very  pleafant  country,  and  came  into  a village  in  a beautiful  vale,  where  I went  to 
the  houfe  of  the  man  of  whom  I had  hired  norfts,  and  had  my  carpet  fpread  in  a 
grove  by  a ft  ream.  I obferved  that  they  make  ropes  here  of  hemp,  without  beating 
it,  but  only  pick  off  the  rind  with  their  hands.  On  the  fifth  we  went  four  miles 
further  to  Borla,  through  a pleafant  woody  country,  and  near  a lake,  which  is  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  called  Chagah-Guel ; this  lake  abounds  in  a fort  of  fifh 
that  are  looked  on  as  unwholefome. 

Borla  is  towards  the  weft  end  of  a fine  vale,  which  is  about  a league  broad,  and 
four  leagues  long  ; it  is  a moft  beautiful  fpot,  much  referabling  the  country  about 
Padoua,  and  tile  low  mountains  on  each  fide  are  well  improved,  having  villages  on 
them,  and  are  like  the  Euganean  hills.  This  place  is  fituated  in  the  plain,  and  on  the 
fouth  and  weft  fide  of  a hill,  on  which  there  are  fomc  little  remains  of  the  walls  of  the 
antient  town,  which  was  fituated  much  like  Old  Sarutn.  There  are  alfo  about  the 
town,  and  in  the  road  to  it,  feverai  fepulchral  inferiptions  cut  on  ftonee,  which  are  like 
round  pcdeftals,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  high.  It  is  probable  this 
was  the  antient  Bithynium,  afterwards  called  Claudianopolis,  which  was  the  birth 
place  of  Antinous,  and  might  receive  a third  name  from  him,  and  be  Antiniopolis  of 
the  Tables.  A pretty  large  dream  runs  through  the  vale  to  the  north-eaft,  which,  I 
fuppofe,  is  the  old  Elatas,  near  the  mouth  of  which  was  the  city  Heraclea.  On  the 
fixth  we  went  eighteen  miles  further,  through  pleafant  woods,  moftly  of  hornbeam 
and  beach  ; the  country  being  alinofl  entirely  uninhabited,  we  came  to  a river, 
running  in  a deep  bed,  which  is  called  Lanfu,  and  I take  it  to  be  the  river  Hippius  ; 
when  we  had  eroded  it,  we  p ailed  through  a village  called  Lasjah,  with  many  houfes 
and  kancs  in  it,  built  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  I faw  here  a great  deal 
of  hewn  done,  and  a round  altar  adorned  with  feftoons,  and  conjecture  that  Prufa 
on  the  Hippius  was  fituated  here,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  antient  city  Ilippia,  and 
that  it  received  a new  name  from  being  rebuilt  or  enlarged  by  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia. 
Near  this  place  they  turn  all  forts  of  wooden  vafes,  and  thofe  Turkiln  oval  tables 
with  one  foot,  like  a falver,  which  are  made  of  one  piece  of  wood  : the  fituation  of  it 
agrees  with  the  diftance  of  Cepota  in  the  Tables,  from  Antiniopolis  or  Borla.  We 
went  on  and  lay  in  a meadow  near  the  banks  of  the  river ; 1 obferved  this  day  a great 
variety  of  trees  of  almoft  all  forts,  (except  birch  and  elm),  and  particularly  apple,  pear, 
medlar,  acanthus,  what  I took  to  be  the  Roman  laurel,  and  a dwarf  fhrub  with  a pale 
green  flower  like  the  lilach.  It  is  probable  the  Mariandyni  inhabited  on  the  fea  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Sagaris,  and  that  Bithynia  Proper,  being  to  the  fouth  of  that 
country,  was  divided  from  the  Mariandyni  by  the  Sagaris,  both  to  the  eaft  and  to  the 
north,  being  bounded  in  other  parts  to  the  eaft  by  Phrygia  Minor,  to  the  fouth-eafl 
by  the  river  iEfephus  from  Myfia,  to  the  weft  by  the  Propontis,  and  to  the  north  by 
the  Euxine  fea;  this  part  of  Bithynia  was  inhabited  by  the  Chalcedonii,  On  the 
feventeenth  we  went  fourteen  miles,  the  latter  half  of  the  way  being  through  delightful 
woods  of  tall  oaks.  On  the  eighth  we  came  to  a fmall  town  called  Handak&,  at  the  well 
end  of  the  wood,  which  may  be  Manoris  of  the  Tables ; it  is  chiefly  fupported  by  the 
caravans  that  pais  through  it ; we  then  came  into  the  moft  beautiful  plain  enclofed 
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country  I ever  beheld  ; it  is  about  three  leagues  broad ; there  are  large  horn  beam 
and  walnut-trees  all  over  the  fields,  without  any  regularity,  low  hills  to  the  north, 
and  higher  to  the  fouth,  covered  with  woods,  between  which  the  Sagaris  runs  through 
this  plain,  and  we  palled  that  river  on  a large  wooden  bridge  a hundred  paces  long  : 
Dufeprofolimpum  of  the  Tables,  might  be  about  this  place.  We  lay  at  a village  a 
little  beyond  it,  having  gone  about  five  leagues  in  this  country  ; we  foon  came  to  fome 
low  hills  covered  with  wood  and  com,  which  divide  the  plain  into  two  parts,  and  render 
this  country  (till  more  delightful,  infomuch  that  it  is  the  moft  beautiful  fput  that  can 
be  imagined.  To  the  fouth  of  thefe  hills  I faw  a large  arch  built  again  ft  the  hill,  and 
at  a little  diftance  a piece  of  a high  wall  remaining ; but  as  we  were  with  a caravan, 

I could  not  fatisfy  my  curiofity  in  going  to  fee  it.  This  may  be  Demetrium  of  the 
Tables,  though  the  diftances  do  not  well  agree ; they  call  it  now  the  bridge  of  the  old 
Sacari,  as  it  the  channel  of  the  old  Sacar:  had  formerly  run  there.  There  is  one 
thing  I obferved  in  all  this  country  ; almoft  all  the  people  who  cultivate  the  land  are 
janizaries,  for  being  near  Conftantinople,  many  of  that  body  have,  without  doubt, 
fettled  here,  all  whofe  defendants  are  janizaries ; they  diftinguilh  themfelvcs  by  an 
unbleached  coarfe  linen  falh,  which  they  wear  about  their  turbant.  We  proceeded 
in  our  journey  on  the  ninth ; the  large  lake  of  Sabanjah  is  on  the  fouth  fide  of  thofe 
hills  which  divide  the  plain,  it  extends  about  half  a league  in  breadth  from  thefe 
hills,  to  thofe  on  the  north  ; and  it  is  above  two  leagues  long ; there  are  filh  in  it, 
efpecially  a large  carp,  which  they  filh  for  in  boats,  hollowed  out  of  one  piece  of  wood ; 
there  is  a little  town  called  Sabanjah  on  this  lake,  where  all  the  roads  meet  that  go 
to  Conftantinople ; and  this  great  concourfe  is  the  chief  fupport  of  the  place ; this 
may  be  Lateas  of  the  Tables,  which  is  but  twenty-fix  miles  from  Nicomedia,  though 
this  place  is  but  fixteen ; I faw  here  fome  (tones  that  were  of  antient  work.  We  went 
on  near  the  lake  through  this  delightful  country,  wliich  exceeds  any  that  I have  feen  ; 
the  foil  is  very  rich,  and  there  are  no  (tones  in  it  We  (topped  in  a beautiful  meadow, 
where  I made  balm  tea  of  the  herb,  which  grew  on  each  fide  of  my  carpet ; we  went 
fix  miles  further,  and  on  the  tenth  travelled  fix  miles  to  Ifmit,  which  is  the  antient 
Nicomedia,  faid  to  be  firft  built  by  Olbia,  and  had  its  firft  name  from  him ; it  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  though  Olbia  feems  rather  to  have 
been  near  it,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  were  tranfplanied  to  this  place.  That  range 
ef  hills  which  divide  the  plain,  as  before  mentioned,  extend  along  to  the  north  of  the 
bay  on  which  Nicomedia  flood.  The  prefent  town  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  two  of 
thefe  hills,  and  all  up  the  fouth  fide  of  the  weflem  one,  which  is  very  high,  and  on 
part  of  the  other  ; it  is  near  the  north-eaft  corner  of  the  bay.  All  the  houfes  have 
fmall  gardens  or  courts  to  them,  efpecially  thofe  on  the  hills  ; the  gardens  are  planted 
with  trees,  and  the  vines  being  carried  along  on  frames  built  like  roofs,  make  die  city 
appear  exceedingly  beautiful ; and  indeed  the  fituation  of  it  is  very  fine ; the  country 
is  well  improved  all  round  it ; the  little  hills  on  each  fide  are  covered  with  gardens 
and  vineyards,  and  the  country  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bay  has  a beautiful  appearance ; 
tbe  (hops  are  in  four  or  five  ftreets  next  to  the  fea,  built  round  many  large  kanes  -f 
their  houfes  are  moftly  up  the  fide  of  the  hills,  and  the  Chriftians  live  towards  the  top, 
as  it  does  not  fuit  fo  well  with  thcTurkilh  indolence  to  take  the  pains  to  afeend  fo  high. 
They  have  no  quay  to  the  town,  but  a fort  of  wooden  piers  like  bridges  built  out  into 
the  water,  and  the  great  boats  come  up  to  them,  it  being  a place  of  great  concourfe, 
in  order  to  embark  for  Conftaminople  though,  they  fay,  it  is  a hundred  nules  by 
fea,  yet  I think  it  cannot  exceed  fifty,  meafuring  round  by  the  coaft,  as  it  is  but 
thirty-fix  miles  to  Scutari  by  land ; but  here  the  caravans  end  their  journey,  and  no. 
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people  go  to  Scutari  by  land,  except  thofe  who  travel  on  their  own  beads ; ther  have 
alfo  a trade  in  building  large  boats ; and  a great  commerce  in  timber,  brought  in  board* 
and  rafters  from  the  woods,  in  which  the  country  abounds;  they  have  alfo  an  export 
of  fait,  there  being  faltems  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  bay ; the  refidence  of  the  pafha  of 
the  country  is  in  this  place.  There  are  about  two  hundred  Armenian  families  with 
their  archbifhop,  who  has  a monaftery  five  or  fix  milts  to  the  north-eaft,  where  he 
fometitnes  refutes ; they  have  one  church  in  the  city,  to  which  there  belongs  only  one 
pried ; there  are  about  a hundred  Creek  families  here,  who  have  likewife  an  archbiihop, 
and  a church  out  of  the  town  called  St.  Pantakon,  in  winch  there  is  the  tomb  of  that 
martyr but  I could  not  be  informed  any  thing  concerning  S.  S.  Barba  and  Adrian, 
who  were  martyred  here,  as  well  as  St  Gorgon,  whole  body  is  faid  to  be  in  France  j 
there  are  very  few  remains  of  the  antient  Nicomedia.  On  the  top  of  the  higheft  hill 
is  the  principal  piece  of  antiquity  that  is  to  be  feen,  which  are  remains  of  very  ftrong 
walls,  with  f'emircular  towers  at  equal  diftances ; for  about  a third  part  up  it  is  built 
with  hewn  done,  every  done  being  encompalfed  with  brick,  which  Teems  to  be  a proof 
that  the  walls  arc  not  of  very  great  antiquity,  but  probably  after  Condantinc ; the 
upper  part  of  the  walls  is  built  with  brick  ; there  are  alfo  fome  remains  of  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  which  extend  to  the  ibuth-weft,  from  which  it  is  probable  they  were 
continued  down  to  the  fea,  turning,  as  I fuppofe,  to  the  ead,  at  the  bottom  of  that 
part  of  the  hill,  where  I faw  remains  of  thick  walls  built  againd  the  hill  fo  as  to  keep 
up  the  earth  ; and  on  the  ead  fide  they  feetn  to  have  come  down  along  the  fide  of 
the  high  hill ; to  the  ead  of  this  there  is  another  hill,  where  the  Jews  have  their  burial 
place ; there  are  remains  here  of  a very  magnificent  cittern  built  of  brick,  which 
Teemed  to  have  had  in  it  four  rows  of  pillars,  fix  in  a row,  about  fifteen  feet  apart ; 
and  there  are  arches  turned  from  them  every  way  ; the  arches  which  cover  the  cittern 
are  very  flat,  and  made  of  bricks  fet  round  in  an  oval  figure;  the  bricks  in  the  walls 
are  an  inch  thick,  and  the  mortar  between  them  is  three  inches  thick.  It  is  probable 
that  there  was  antiently  fome  great  building  over  this  cittern,  and  that  it  was  made 
before  the  water  was  brought  in  a great  ftream  along  the  fide  of  the  hills  by  a channel, 
as  it  is  at  prefect : there  are  a few  Greek  inferiptions  about  the  town : it  is  thirty-two 
miles  from  Ifmit  to  lfiiick,  the  antient  Nicaca,  by  way  of  Sabanjah  before  mentioned, 
which  is  twelve  miles  from  the  former,  and  twenty  from  the  latter,  and,  I fuppofe, 
it  is  Lateas  of  the  Tables,  probably  the  fame  as  Itibo  in  the  Itinerary,  which  is  in  the 
road  from  Nicomedia  to  Nicsea.  The  gulph  of  Ifmit  was  antiently  called  Attacenus 
and  Olbianus,  and  the  head  of  land  to  the  fouth  of  it  was  called  the  promontory  of 
Neptune.  The  bay  of  Ifmit  is  about  thirty  miles  long.  Pronedus  is  mentioned  on 
it  as  a place  of  great  trade  oppofue  to  Nicomedia,  which  might  be  where  Boifis  Scale 
now  is,  dire&Iy  oppofite  to  Ifmit.  Drepane  alfo  is  mentioned  on  this  bay,  which 
Conftantine  called  Helenopolis,  in  honour  of  his  mother ; but  I had  no  grounds  to 
conje&ure  where  it  was,  nor  could  I learn  any  thing  about  Acuron,  where  it  is  faid 
Conftantine  died  when  he  was  going  to  the  river  Jordan  to  be  baptized,  only  that  there 
is  a place  of  that  name  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Ifmit.  Arrianus  the 
hiftorian  was  of  Nicomedia ; and  near  this  bay  lived  the  famous  prince  Tekely  or 
Thokoly,  at  a country-houfe,  which  he  called,  tne  Field  of  Flowers ; he  was  buried  in 
the  Armenian  cemitery  at  Ifmit,  and  there  is  a Latin  epitaph  on  his  tomb. 

We  left  Ifmit  on  the  eleventh,  and  went  out  of  the  road  three  miles  to  the  north 
to  an  alum  water,  which  is  called  Chaiefu ; on  the  hill  over  it  are  the  foundations  of 
a church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  the  Chriftians  refort  at  a certain 
feafon  of  the  year ; this  water  has  no  particular  tafte,  but  has  alum  in  it,  and  is 
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fent  in  great  quantities  to  Conftantinople -,  it  has  been  thought  to  be  good  for  the  (lone ; 
and,  they  fay,  that  it  is  an  approved  remedy  for  a dyfentery. 

Ten  miles  from  limit,  in  the  road  to  Conftantinople,  there  is  a very  fmall  village 
on  the  fea,  called  Cofrau  ; to  the  weft  of  it  is  a hill,  on  which  there  are  ruins  of  walls 
on  the  north  and  welt  (ides,  which  coming  down  to  the  plain  make  an  endofure  above 
half  a mile  in  drcumfcrence  ; it  feems  to  have  been  an  antient  town,  and  probably  was 
Aftacus,  from  which  the  bay  had  its  name.  On  the  twelfth  we  went  fix  miles  to  a 
little  port  called  Mahoiloin,  where  the  caravans  of  Bourfa  land  from  Dill  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  bay.  Eight  miles  further  we  came  to  a country  town  called  Gebfeh,  fituated 
on  a height  about  a league  from  the  fea.  It  is  thought  that  the  antient  I.ibyfla  was 
about  this  place ; but  as  I faw  no  marks  of  antiquity,  I concluded  it  was  nearer  the 
fea:  at  that  place,  or  near  it,  Ilannihal  lived  after  he  had  fled  to  Nicomedes  king  of 
Bithynia,  and  here  he  poifoned  himl'elf  when  he  found  he  was  betrayed  ; it  is  faid  that 
he  built  a tower,  with  entrances  on  the  four  Tides,  by  which  he  might  efcape,  in  cafe  he 
ihould  be  furprifed  ; this  building  was  probably  on  fome  advantageous  ground,  where 
he  might  always  fee  at  a diftance  any  perfons  that  were  coming  ; as  we  find  they  defcried 
the  Romans,  who  were  fent  to  take  him.  About  a league  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Gebfeh, 
on  the  highcft  ground  in  thofe  parts,  there  is  a fmall  mount,  which  commands  a view 
of  the  whole  country,  and  there  are  fome  cyprefs  trees  near  it ; it  is  poflible  that  the 
tower  in  which  that  great  general  lived  might  be  on  this  fpot,  and  that  this  barrow 
might  be  the  heap  of  fand  under  which  it  is  faid  he  was  buried.  Eight  miles  further 
is  Pantik,  a fmall  town  on  the  fea,  which  muft  be  Pantichio  of  Antonine’s  Itinerary, 
fifteen  miles  from  Chalcedon,  and  twenty-four  from  Libyffa,  which  latter  diftance  is 
much  too  great.  I faw  near  the  town  a large  round  bafon  built  of  brick,  and  a fmaller 
arched  place  near  it,  both  of  which  feem  to  have  been  cifterns  for  water,  the  latter 
ferving  for  that  ufe  at  prefent.  We  lay  in  the  fields  beyond  this  place  j and  on  the 
thirteenth  we  found  the  country  much  improved  in  gardens  and  vineyards,  for  the 
ufe  of  Conftantinople.  We  faw  the  Princes  Iflands,  which  are  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulph  of  Ifmit,  and  are  inhabited  by  the  Greeks. 

I failed  from  Conftantinople  to  thefe  iflands,  in  company  with  fome  Englifh  gentle- 
men ; we  went  firft  to  the  largeft  and  moll  eaftem  ifland,  fituated  oppofiie  to  Cortal, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Ifmit,  and  about  a league  from  the  continent ; it  is 
called  by  the  Turks  Boiuk  Addah  [The  Great  Ifland],  and  by  the  Greeks  Principe ; 
it  is  about  a mile  long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  half  a mile  broad,  and  confifts  of  two 
hills  and  a plain  fpot  to  the  north,  on  which  the  town  (lands  by  the  fea-fide ; it  was 
tolerably  well  built,  and  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  but  is  now  in  a ruinous 
condition.  The  ifland  belongs  to  the  archbifliop  of  Chalcedon,  and  Is  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  who  all  live  in  the  town,  and  in  two  monafteries  that  are  in  the  ifland  ; there 
are  four  churches  in  the  town ; according  to  their  tradition,  it  antiently  ftood  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  hill  which  is  to  the  fouth  about  the  convent  of  faint  Nicholas ; 
where  there  are  remains  of  a round  ciftern  built  of  ftone  and  brick,  fixty  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  fifteen  deep  ; and  there  are  fome  ruined  arches  to  the  eafl  near  the  water. 
There  is  a third  convent  in  the  ifland,  which  is  ruined.  The  French  ufed  formerly  to 
have  country-houfes  on  this  ifland,  and  retire  to  them,  as  the  Greeks  do  at  prefent ; 
but  they  have  now  left  them  on  account  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  water,  and  the 
danger  of  being  detained  by  contrary  winds.  The  chief  fubfiftence  of  the  inhabitants 
is  fifliing  and  felling  wine  (brought  from  the  continent,  and  the  ifland  Alonia)  to  the 
people  of  Conftantinople,  who  frequently  come  to  thefe  iflands  for  their  pleafure. 
This  ifland  produces  fome  com  on  the  north  and  eail  lides ; there  are  olive  and 
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.fir-trees  on  the  hills,  and  it  feems  naturally  to  run  into  wood,  efpedally  the  juniper  • 
there  is  a fort  of  (lone  in  it,  which  looks  like  iron  ore ; and  they  have  a tradition,  that 
there  were  antiently  iron  mines  in  the  ifiand ; there  is  a well  near  the  town,  the  water 
of  which  has  no  particular  tafte,  but  is  purging,  and  eftecined  good  in  venereal  cafes. 
About  half  a mile  to  the  call,  there  is  an  uninhabited  ifiand  called  Anderovetho,  which 
is  near  a mile  in  circumference,  and  ferves  for  pafturage.  We  failed  half  a mile  to 
the  ifiand  of  Halki,  f_XaXx>i]  called  by  the  Turks  Eibeli ; it  is  diredlly  fouth  of  a 
village  on  the  continent  called  Maltebd  or  Maltapd.  This  ifiand  is  about  four  miles 
in  circumference,  and  confills  of  two  hills ; at  the  caftern  foot  of  the  northern  hill  is 
the  fmall  town,  confiding  moftly  of  taverns  and  ihops  ; it  has  only  one  church  in  it ; 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  great  conveniencies 
for  receiving  ftrangers  ; and  there  is  a remarkable  Latin  infeription  at  the  well.  We 
went  fouthward  to  the  delightful  convent  called  Panaiea,  which  is  fituated  between 
the  two  fummits  of  the  fouthem  hill,  where  I faw  Pailfius,  the  depofed  patriarch  of 
Condantinople,  whom  I had  met  at  Famaguda  in  Cyprus ; for  he  had  been  recalled, 
though  not  rellored.  We  went  to  the  north-north-ead  to  faint  George’s  convent,'  on 
the  eadern  foot  of  the  northern  fummit  of  the  hill,  where  they  have  large  buildings 
for  drangers,  who  come  to  thefe  iilands  in  great  numbers  when  the  plague  rages  at 
Condantinople.  The  town  belongs  to  this  convent,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
archbiihop  of  Chalcedon ; the  other  two  convents  belong  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantinoplc.  This  ifiand  produce  a fmall  quantity  of  good  drong  white  wine,  and 
fome  corn. 

To  return  to  the  continent ; about  a league  beyond  Pantek  we  came  to  another  fmall 
town  called  Cortal ; two  leagues  from  it  is  Cadicui,  a fmall  town  or  village  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  promontory,  on  which  the  antient  Chalcedon  flood. 

Chap.  XIX.  — Of  Chalcedon , Scutari,  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  fome  placet  on  it. 

THE  promontory  on  which  the  andent  Chalcedon  flood  is  a very  fine  fituation, 
being  a gentle  rifing  ground  from  the  fea,  with  which  it  is  almoft  bounded  on  three 
fides,  that  is  in  part  on  the  eafl  fide,  as  well  as  on  the  fouth  and  weft ; further  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  it  is  a fmall  river  which  falls  into  the  little  bay  to  the  fouth,  that  feems 
to  have  been  their  port,  and  1 find  is  called  by  a certain  geographer  Portus  Eutropii ; 
as  the  point  oppofite  to  the  eaft,  where  there  is  a light  houfe,  was  called  the  promontory 
Herseum  ; fo  that  Chalcedon  would  be  efteemed  a mod  delightful  fituation,  if  Con- 
ftantinople  was  not  fo  near  it,  which  is  indeed  more  advantageoufly  fituated  ; for  this 
place  mud  be  much  expofed  to  the  wind  in  winter,  and  has  not  a good  port.  The 
cape  is  about  half  a mile  broad,  and  a mile  long,  commanding  a full  view  of  the 
Propontis,  of  the  Thacian  Bofphorus,  and  of  Condantinople.  There  axe  no  remains 
of  this  antient  city,  all  being  deftroyed,  and  the  ground  improved  with  gardens  and 
vineyards;  the  Greeks  have  a fmall  church  here,  which  carries  no  great  face  of 
antiquity,  and  yet  they  pretend  to  fay  that  the  council  of  Chalcedon  was  held  in  it : 
the  church  is  in  a low  fituation  near  the  fea,  though  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
cathedral  church  of  Chalcedon  was  on  a more  advanced  ground ; and  1 find  fome 
travellers  have  placed  it  at  a diftance  from  this,  though  1 could  get  no  account  of  the 
ruins  of  any  church  on  the  height. 

This  pan  of  Bithynia  is  hilly  to  the  eaft,  and  the  hiils  approaching  near  the  Bof- 
phorus to  the  north-eaft  of  Scutari,  the  foot  of  them  extends  away  to  the  fouth  towards 
Chalcedon,  and  ending  at  the  fea,  makes  a little  bay,  with  the  point  of  Chalcedon, 
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oppofite  to  Condantinople,  where  probably  the  arfenal  was,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  at  Chryfopolis.  Over  the  north  part  of  this  bay  is  the  feraglio  of  Scutari,  where 
the  grand  fignor  commonly  paffes  fome  days  in  the  beginning  of  fummer ; it  is  a 
delightful  place,  and  commands  a fine  view  of  the  city.  To  the  north-eaft  of  it  there 
are  beautiful  open  fields  for  pailurage,  and  beyond  them  the  burial  places  of  Scutari, 
which  being  planted  with  cyprefs  and  other  trees,  are  very  pleafant ; and  from  both 
thefe  places  there  are  fome  of  the  fined  views  that  can  be  imagined  ; from  one  part, 
particularly,  the  land  appears  as  locked  in,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  fea  oppofite  to 
Scutari  looks  like  a lake,  and  that  city,  together  with  Tophana  and  fome  villages  to 
the  north,  appear  like  a beautiful  city  built  round  the  lake,  which  has  the  fined  effect 
that  can  be  imagined. 

Scutari  is  called  by  the  Turks  Scudar,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  antient  Chry- 
fopolis  ; the  fouth  part  of  it  is  oppofite  to  the  point  of  the  feraglio,  and  the  north  part 
to  Tophana  and  Funducli.  The  fituation  of  Scutari  is  very  beautiful,  of  which  I fhould 
not  have  been  fenfible,  if  I had  not  feen  it  from  a minaret  in  the  town : the  hill  is 
fhaped  in  a femicircle  like  a theatre,  a little  hill  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance  to  it  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  it.  The  city  is  built  all  round  up  the  fides  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  area 
between ; it  is  planted  wirh  trees  rather  thicker  than  Condantinople ; and  though  I 
had  feen  it  from  feveral  places  before,  yet  the  view  from  the  minaret  was  one  of  the 
moll  furprifing  and  beautiful  fights  I ever  beheld  ; the  town  cannot  be  lefs  than  four 
miles  in  circumference,  being  the  great  refort  for  travellers  from  the  ead.  The 
waladea  mofque  here,  though  not1  large,  is  very  fine,  and  built  in  a good  tade,  and 
beautifully  adorned.  The  Perfian  ambafTador  refides  at  the  ikirts  of  the  town  in  a well 
fituated  palace ; he  did  not  care  to  fee  any  Franks,  the  porte  being  very  fufpidous, 
and  the  minider  very  wifely  avoided  giving  umbrage  without  any  reafon  j though  the 
Perfians  have  a much  greater  regard  for  the  Franks  than  the  Turks,  and  accoded  us  in 
the  dreets  with  much  civility.  1'here  is  a hill  over  Scutari  to  the  north-ead,  which 
has  two  fummits,  from  which  there  are  very  extenfive  and  delightful  views  of  Con- 
ftantinople, and  the  adjacent  places  ; the  beauty  of  which  indeed  cannot  be  conceived 
without  being  on  the  place. 

There  are  near  twenty  villages  on  each  fide  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  or  The 
Canal,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Europeans.  The  hills  coming  very  near  the  fea  on  the 
Afia  fide,  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reafons,  the  villages  are  finall ; but  on  the 
Europe  fide  they  are  fo  large  that  it  appears  almod  like  one  continued  city  for  about 
three  parts  of  the  way  towards  the  Euxine  fea,  as  far  as  a village  called  Boyucderry, 
where  the  French  and  Venetian  ambafladors  have  country-houfes  t on  both  fides, 
the  grand  fignor  has  a great  number  of  feraglios  and  kiolks,  or  fummer  houfes,  many 
of  them  built  by  viziers,  and  other  great  perfons ; alt  whofe  edates  are  feized  on  by  the 
monarch,  whenever  they  artf  difgraced  or  die.  The  canal  is  very  pleafant ; the 
villages  all  along,  and  the  hills  over  them  covered  with  wood,  make  the  view  very 
delightful.  The  Bofphorus,  now  called,  The  Canal,  is,  according  to  the  antients, 
fifteen  miles  long  ; they  computed  it  to  be  feven  dadia  in  width  from  Chalcedon  to 
Byzintium  ; but  in  other  parts  only  four  or  five  dadia  broad.  The  narrowed  part  ir 
thought  to  be  between  Rumelli  Hiffari  [The  cadle  of  Romelia],  and  Anatole  llilfari 
[The  Eadem  or  Afiatic  cadle],  and  confequently  it  mud  have  been  there,  at  the  temple 
of  Mercury  on  the  Europe  fide,  that  Danus  built  a bridge,  in  order  to  lead  his  army 
again  d the  Scythians.  The  cadle  on1  the  Alia  fide  was  built  by  Bajazpt  the  fir  It, 
when  he  befieged  Condantinople  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ; that  on 
the  Europe  fide  was  the  work  of  Mahomet  the  fecond,  before  he  laid  fiege  to  Con- 
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ftantinople:  here,  all  (hips  that  go  to  the  Black  fea  are  examined,  and  mutinous 
janizaries  are  often  imprifoned,  ftrangled,  and  thrown  into  the  fea,  Oppofite  to 
Scutari,  there  is  a fmall  rock  or  ifland,  on  which  there  is  a tower  called  Kifculi,  or 
the  virgin  tower,  and  by  the  Franks  the  tower  of  Leander ; there  is  a little  turret 
disjoined  from  it,  on  which  there  is  a lanthorn  for  a lamp,  which  they  keep  burning  in  it 
by  night  for  the  direfHon  of  dripping.  Under  the  tower  there  is  a ciftem  of  rain 
water : this  tower  was  built  by  the  emperor  Emanuel,  and  it  is  faid  that  there  was  a 
wall  from  it  to  the  Afia  fide.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Black  fea  there  are  two  other 
fortifications  called  Anatole  Kala  [The  Afiatic  fort],  and  Rumeli  Kala  [The  Romelia 
fort],  and  by  the  Franks  they  are  called  the  new  cafties,  as  thofe  before  mentioned 
are  diftinguiined  by  the  name  of  the  old  caftles  ; thefc  near  the  Black  fea  were  built 
in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  twenty-eight,  by  Amurath  the  fourth,  in  order  to  hinder 
the  incurfions  of  the  Co(Tacks,  who  had  come  into  the  canal,  and  bum:  many  of  the 
villages.  Near  the  caftle,  on  the  Afia  fide,  wlrich  they  look  on  as  the  entrance  inio 
the  Bofphorus  from  tire  Black  fea,  there  was  a temple  to  Jupiter  Urius,  which  was 
five  miles  from  the  port  of  Daphne,  probably  the  bay  at  Boyucderry  on  the  European 
fide,  which  was  ten  miles  from  Byzantium.  Some  think  that  the  name  of  a place 
called  Amur  Ieri,  which  is  near  the  callle,  was  derived  from  this  temple ; oppofite 
to  it  there  was  a temple  of  Serapis.  It  is  faid  that  Jafon  returning  from  Colchos  facri- 
ficed  here  to  the  twelve  gods,  and  probably  in  particular  to  Jupiter  Urius,  or  Jupiter 
that  gives  favourable  w inds.  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius  there  was  a bronze  (latue ; 
and  the  infeription,  fuppofed  to  have  been  on  the  pcdeflal  of  it,  was  found  at  Chalcedon, 
is  explained  by  the  learned  Chilhul,  and  the  original  infeription  has  been  fince  brought 
to  England,  and  is  now  in  Dr.  Mead’s  mofl  curious  collection  of  antiquities.  Oppofite 
to  Boyucderry  there  is  a hill  on  the  Afia  fide,  where  they  pretend  to  Drew  the  tomb 
of  Nimrod ; it  is  a fpot  railed  in,  and  a piece  of  ground  is  laid  out  like  a garden 
bed,  four  feet  broad,  and  forty-four  feet  long-;  and  the  Turks  have  fome  devotion  for 
this  place : to  the  (outh  of  it,  in  a very  pleafant  vale,  there  is  a fummer  houfe  of 
the  grand  fignor’s,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tocat";  it  is  about  a mile  from  the 
canal.  Five  miles  further  at  the  entrance  into  the  Bofphorus  were  the  Cyanean  rocks 
or  ifiands,  called  alfo  the  Symplegades,  one,  on  the  Europe  fide,  the  other  in  Afia  ; 
that  on  the  Afia  fide  lies  further  out  of  the  canal  to  the  eall ; on  both  fides,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  canal  from  the  Euxine  fea,  there  is  a tower  for  a Iighthoufe.  The 
Euxine  fea  is  called  by  the  Turks  Caradenize  [The  Black  Sea] ; It  is  looked  on  as  a 
very  dangerous  fea,  by  reafon  that  it  is  fubjeft  to  violent  winds,  efpeciaily  from  the 
north,  and  has  very  few  good  ports ; it  is  navigated  moftly  by  fmall  veu'els,  which 
import  provifions  to  Conftantinople,  and  fome  larger  that  are  employed  in  bringing  timber 
and  wood  : it  is  probable  now  the  Mufcovites  have  Afoph,  fome  other  trade  may  open 
from  thofe  parts,  efpeciaily  that  of  furs,  which,  during  the  war,  had  in  part  been 
carried  on  from  Sweden  by  Drips  of  tiiat  nation.  The  fea  is  faid  to  be  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  broad  from  north  to  foutlr,  and  nine  hundred  long  from  eafl  to  weft  ; 
it  is  fuppofed  to  have  fome  fubterraneous  paflages,  as  fo  many  great  rivers  fall  into  it, 
and  yet  it  has  only  the  fmall  outlet  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus.  The  northwardly 
winds  which  blow  from  it  mod  part  of  the  year  bring  clouds  with  them,  and  thefo 
cool  refrelhing  winds  make  the  climate  of  Conftantinople  very  temperate  and  cool  in 
fummer,  wlrilft  other  places  in  the  fame  latitude  fuller  much  from  the  heat. 
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Chap.  XXI.  — Of  the  Dardanels-,  Ilium,  and  OldTroy. 


WHEN  I left  Conftantinople,  I went  to  Adrianople,  Rodofto,  Gallipoli,  and  feme 
other  places  in  Thrace ; and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  embarked  at  Gallipoli,  and 
failed  to  the  Dardanels  on  the  Afia  fide ; it  is  called  twelve  leagues ; but'  is  no  more 
than  twelve  miles,  being  fo  far  by  land  from  Lamfac  near  oppofite  to  Gallipoli.  The 
Hellefpont  was  fo  called  by  the  antients,  becaufe  Helle,  attempting  to  fwim  over  here 
on  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  was  drowned : the  Europeans  call  it  the  Dardanels, 
as  well  as  the  cadles  about  the  middle  of  it  $ the  Turks  give  it  the  name  of  Bogas  [The 
mouth  or  entrance].  The  entrance  to  the  Dardanels  is  now  to  be  computed  from  the 
Afia  light-houfe,  about  a league  without  Lamfac,  and  from  the  Europe  light-houfe, 
half  a league  to  the  north  of  Gallipoli ; the  whole  length  is  about  twenty-fix  miles,  the 
broadefl  part  is  not  computed  to  be  above  four  miles  over,  though  at  Gallipoli  it  was 
judged  by  the  antients  to  be  five  miles,  and  from  Seflus  to  Abydus  only  feven  ftadia  ; 
they  alfo  computed  it  a hundred  and  feventy  ftadia  from  Lampfacum  to  Abydus,  feventy 
from  that  place  to  Dardanus,  the  diftance  from  which  to  Rhxteum  is  not  mentioned, 
which  may  be  twenty,  but  from  Rhxteum  to  Sigeum  was  fixty,  in  all  thirty  miles  and 
a half,  excepting  the  diftance  between  Dardanus  and  Rhxteum ; fo  that  it  is  probable 
they  meafured  round  by  the  bays  on  the  fea.  The  land  on  each  fide  the  Hellefpont  is 
moftly  hilly,  cfpecially  to  the  weft.  About  three  leagues  from  Gallipoli  the  pafi'age  is 
wide,  and  the  land  locking  into  the  fouth,  it  appears  like  a large  bafon ; then  follows 
the  narrow  (freight,  which  is  about  a league  in  length  ; at  the  fouth  end  of  it  are  the 
Dardanel  caftles,  near  the  middle  of  the  Dardanel  paftage ; they  have  been  thought  by 
many  to  be  on  the  fite  of  Seftus  and  Abydus  ; though  fome  have  conjeftured  that  thefe 
places  were  at  the  north  entrance  of  this  narrow  paftage,  where,  on  the  Afia  fide,  there 
is  a long  mound  or  rampart,  with  a barrow  at  each  end,  like  the  remains  of  a caflle : 
on  the  Europe  fide  there  is  a hill ; and  to  the  north  of  it  is  a ruined  caftle,  called 
Acbalh,  which  at  prefent  is  the  habitation  of  a Dervife,  and  may  be  fome  remains  of 
Seftus ; though  the  paftage  over  the  (freight  might  be  to  the  fouth-eaft,  at  fome  little 
diftance  from  it : what  induces  me  to  think  that  thofe  towns  were  here,  is  the  diftance 
mentioned  between  Abydus  and  Dardanus,  which  is  eight  miles  and  three-quarters  } 
for  the  promontory  Dardanium,  and  the  city  Dardanus,  malt  have  been  the  cape, 
tailed  by  the  Franks  cape  Berbiere  or  Berbieri,  only  a league  from  the  prefent  caftle, 
which  fome  fuppofe  to  have  been  Abydus ; the  river  Rhodius  alfo  is  faid  to  have  been 
between  Abydus  and  Dardanus,  which  feems  to  be  the  river  called  Chaie,  that  falls 
into  the  fea  at  the  caftle,  walhing  the  walls  of  it  when  it  overflows ; fo  that  if  Abydus 
had  been  there,  it  would  have  been  faid  that  the  river,  though  fouth  of  the  town,  fell 
into  the  fea  at  Abydus,  and  not  between  that  place  and  Dardanus.  Strabo  aMo  fays, 
that  Abydus  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellefpont  and  Propontis ; from  which  one  may 
argue,  that  it  was  rather  at  the  north  end  of  this  (freight  towards  the  Propontis : 
wlterever  it  was,  it  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  bridge  which  Xerxes  made  there 
from  Afia  into  Europe.  The  Rhodius  therefore  falling  in  at  the  old  caftle  of  the  Dar- 
danels on  the  Afia  fide,  we  are  to  conclude  that  Cyholcma,  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  was 
at  the  oppofite  caftle,  being  deferibed  to  be  over  againft  the  mouth  of  the  Rhodius. 
Abydus  was  built  by  the  Milefians  with  the  permiffion  of  Gyges  king  of  Lydia,  to  whom 
it  was  then  fubjett.  The  people  of  this  place  made  a flout  refiftance  againft  Philip  the 
Firll  of  Macedon,  and  deftroyed  thunfclves  when  they  could  holdout  no  longer. 
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The  caftles  are  fometimes  called  by  the  Turks  Bogas  Hiflar  fThe  caftles  of  the 
entrance] ; but  that  to  the  eaft  is  called  Natoli  EfkihiiTar  [The  old  Afta  caftle] ; it  is 
& high  fquare  building,  encompaffed  with  an  <5uter  wall  and  turrets ; there  are  fourteen 
large  brafe  cannon  without  carriages  on  the  fea  fhore ; they  are  always  loaded  with 
ftone  ball,  ready  to  fink  any  fhip  that  would  offer  to  pafs  without  coming  to  anchor,  in 
order  to  be  fearched : they  fire  likewife  with  ball,  in  anfwer  to  any  fhip  that  falutes  the 
caflles ; as  this  does  much  damage  where  they  fall,  fo  the  lands  directly  oppofite  com- 
monly pay  no  rent : there  are  eight  ether  cannon  towards  the  fouth  ; I faw  among  them 
two  very  fine  ones,  one  is  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  adorned  with  flower-de-luces, 
which,  they  fay,  was  a decoration  antiently  ufed  by  the  emperors  of  the  eaft  before  the 
French  took  thofe  arms,  and  I have  feen  them  in  many  parts ; the  other  cannon  is  of 
brafs,  twenty  feet  long,  but  in  two  parts,  after  the  old  way  of  making  cannon  of  iron 
of  feveral  pieces ; the  bore  of  this  is  about  two  feet,  fo  that  a man  may  very  well  fit 
in  it ; two  quintals  and  a half  of  powder  are  required  to  load  it ; and  it  carries  a ball  of 
ftone  of  fourteen  quintals  *.  The  town  on  the  north  fide  of  the  caftle  is  a mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  and  has  in  it  twelve  hundred  houfes,  two  hundred  of  which  are 
Greeks,  a hundred  Armenians,  and  fifty  of  Jews.  They  have  a great  manufacture 
both  here  and  on  the  other  fide,  of  cotton  and  fail-cloth  ; and  they  make  here  a fort  of 
ware  like  that  of  Delft,  which  is  exported  to  the  value  of  fifteen  tlioufand  dollars 
a-year ; they  alfo  fend  out  fome  wax,  oil,  wool,  cotton,  and  cotton-yarn ; and  build 
Jmall  fhips.  The  town  is  fituated  in  a plain,  which  begins  about  two  miles  to  the  north, 
and  extends  to  the  promontory  Dardanium,  being  about  a league  broad ; I crofted  it 
going  near  to  the  eaft  by  the  river,  and  went  in  between  the  hills  to  Jaur-Kala,  fituated 
on  a high  hill ; it  is  faid  to  have  been  built  in  hafte,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  of  any 
great  antiquity.  A French  conful  refides  at  the  caftle  of  the  Dardanels,  and  a drogger- 
man  for  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  who  is  a Jew.-  The  other  caftle,  called  Rumeli  Efki- 
hiflar  [The  old  caftle  of  Romelia ],  has  in  it  twenty  large  brafs  cannon,  one  of  which 
is  of  a great  fize ; but  not  fo  large  as  that  on  the  other  fide.  The  town  is  near  a mile 
round  in  compafe,  flands  on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  is  inhabited  only  by  l urks,  who 
carry  on  a great  manufacture  of  fail-cloth. 

At  the  caftle  I was  with  the  Englifh  droggerman,  who  fet  out  with  me  to  the  fouth 
on  the  twenty -feventh,  in  order  to  fee  the  flotation  of  old  and  new  Troy : we  went  by 
the  fea-fide,  and  in  an  hour  came  to  the  cape,  called  by  the  Turks  Kepos-bomou,  and 
by  Europeans  Cape  Bexbier  or  Berbreri,  which  I take  to  be  the  promontory  Dardanium 
or  the  antients ; and  I obferved  on  it  a riling  grojmd,  which  feemed  10  have  been 
improved  by  art,  and  might  be  the  fpot  where  old  Dardanus  (food,  which  was  but  a 
fmall  town.  Here  Sylla  and  Mithridates  met,  and  made  a treaty  of  peace ; fome  fay, 
that  Ganymede  was  taken  from  this  cape ; others,  from  Harpagia,  on  the  confines  of 
Cyzicus  and  Priapus ; there  was  here  alfo  a cape  called  Gyges,  probably  fome  fmall 
head  of  land  that  might  be  a part  of  this  promontory.  To  the  north  of  the  fuppofed 
Dardanus  there  is  a vale,  extending  fome  way  to  the  eaft,  where,  probably,  was  Ophry- 
nium,  and  the  grove  of  Heftor,  mentioned  near  Dardanus,  as  well  as  the  lake  Pteleus ; 
for  I obferved  that  way  fome  water,  which  makes  it  a fort  of  a morally  ground.  Fur- 
ther to  the  fouth  the  high  white  hills,  which  run  along  to  the  north  of  the  plain  of 
Troy,  end  at  the  fea ; on  fome  of  thefe  eminences  near  the  fea  Rhaeteum  muft  have 
been,  which  was  fituated  on  a hill ; I concluded  that  it  was  near  a Chriftian  village 

* A quintal  it  out  hundred  and  ten  rotoli  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  drama. 
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called  Telmefli,  and  more  commonly  Jaurcui,  which  is  fix  miles  from  the  old  caftle, 
and  about  three  from  the  fuppofed  Dardanus.  When  I had  paffed  tliefe  hills,  I faw 
from  the  fouth  a high  pointed  lull  over  the  fea,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  fortified, 
and  I judged  that  it  was  near  weft  of  Telmefh.  The  Aiantium,  where  the  fepulchre 
and  ftatue  of  Ajax  were,  is  mentioned  as  near  Rhxteum  on  the  (hore ; and  I obfervod. 
at  the  defeent  to  the  plain  of  Troy  a little  hillock,  on  which  a barrow  was  raifed,  and 
there  were  fomc  broken  pieces  of  marble  about  it ; but  whether  this  was  the  tomb  of 
Ajax,  would  be  difficult  to  determine : we  at  length  came  into  that  famous  plain,  juft 
within  the  mouth  of  the  Hellefpont ; it  is  about  two  miles  broad  and  Tour  long,  irom 
the  conflux  of  the  Simois  and  Scamander,  to  the  fea.  To  the  eaft  of  this  plain  is  that 
full,  which,  as  Strabo  obferves,  runs  along  to  the  eaft  between  the  Simois  and  Sca- 
tnander  ; two  chains  of  hills  end  on  the  north  fide  of  the  plain,  one  between  the  Simois 
and  the  river  Thymbrius,  the  other  between  the  Thyinbrius  and  the  fea,  where  the 
plain  ends  to  the  weft  at  the  fea ; within  the  entrance  to  the  Hellefpont  there  are 
faltems ; and  in  the  plain  near  the  fea,  one  paffes  over  (landing  waters  on  two  or  three 
bridges,  which  are  the  marfhes  that  Strabo  mentions ; as  the  others  are  the  fea  lakes, 
all  which,  he  fays,  were  made  by  the  Scamander  ; he  obferves,  that  this  river  brings 
much  mud  along  with  it,  and  has  a blind  mouth  or  outlet,  which  is  very  true,  for  tire 
lea  tills  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander  with  fand ; fo  that,  as  in  many  rivers  in  thefe 
parts,  there  is  no  vifible  outlet,  but  a bank  of  fand  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
water  paftes  through  it ; unlefs  when  they  arc  overflowed  by  great  winter  torrents, 
which  rife  above  it ; and  this  is  what  feems  to  be  meant  by  a blind  mouth ; for  the 
Scamander  is  a very  finall  rivulet  in  the  fummer,  though  the  bed  of  it  is  wide,  and  is 
filled  with  the  winter  floods.  To  the  fouth-weft  a ridge  of  low  hills  runs  near  the  fea, 
from  the  Sigean  promontory,  now  called  cape  lenechahere,  which  is  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Hellefpont : the  antient  Sigeum  was  on  this  cape,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Trojans,  on  account  of  fume  jealoufies  they  had  conceived  of  the  inhabitants : there  is 
now  a village  on  the  fpot  called  lenechahere  [The  new  city],  or  more  commonly  Jaur- 
cui ; and  there  are  two  Greek  churches  in  it ; at  one  of  them  I law  the  famous  Sigean 
infeription.  There  is  a piece  of  a farcophagus  of  white  marble  near  it,  on  which  are 
iome  reliefs  of  fine  workmanfhip ; there  is  alfo  here  a mezzo  relievo,  as  big  as  life, 
broke  off  at  the  hands,  and  is  very  finely  executed ; it  is  a young  man  who  holds  in 
his  hand  fome  inftrument,  which  being  broke  off,  appears  only  as  the  end  of  a flick, 
which  might  be  the  handle  of  a fpear,  on  which  he  is  reprefented  as  looking  with  a 
melancholy  afpedk.  This,  poffiblv,  might  be  defigned  to  reprel’ent  Achilles  (who  was 
had  in  great  veneration  here)  looking  on  that  fpear  with  which  he  had  been  mortally 
wounded.  To  the  north-weft  of  this  place,  a little  lower  on  the  hill,  is  a large  barrow, 
and  eaft  of  it  a lefs,  and  to  the  fouth  ol  that  another  finall  one ; and  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  fultans  and  their  viziers  have  fuch  barrows  made  by  their  foldiers  in  many  parts 
where  they  pal's,  the  larger  fort  for  the  fultan,  and  the  lew  for  the  viziers ; yet,  not- 
withllanding,  1 cannot  but  remark,  if  I may  not  be  thought  to  give  too  much  mto  con- 
jectures, that  thefe,  poffibly,  may  be  very  extraordinary  pieces  of  antiquity,  and  the 
great  one  might  be  raifed  over  the  fepulchre  of  Achilles,  as  the  other  two  might  be  on 
thofe  of  Patroclus  and  Antilochus,  who  were  buried  here  and  to  whom  the  Trojans 
paid  a fort  of  divine  honours.  To  the  north-well  of  thefe,  under  the  hill,  is  the  new 
callle  in  Afia,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  tha  mouth  of  the  Scamander,  with  a finall  village 
about  it,  and  a little  town  in  it,  being  about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  compals ; in  time  of 
peace  it  is  open  and  neglected,  and  any  one  may  enter ; it  has  about  it  fome  very  fine 
large  brafs  cannon,  the  bores  of  which  are  not  let.  than  a foyt  in  diameter ; there  are 
vol.  x.  *'"“***  ' m ' 4 x twenty-one 
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twenty-one  of  them  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  twenty-nine  to  the  north ; but  in  time  of 
war  with  the  Venetians  a paths  refides  in  each  of  the  four  cattles ; there  are  a hundred 
and  thirty  men  belonging  to  this,  who  follow  their  trades  and  employs, 

I hired  two  janizaries  to  go  with  me  the  next  morning,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  towards 
old  Troy,  and  to  the  mines,  the  road  being  very  dangerous.  The  low  hill  which  runs' 
to  the  fouth-eaft  from  the  Sigean  promontory  has  three  fummits  or  heights,  divided  by 
fmall  vales,  or  rather  hollow  grounds ; on  that  next  the  cape  was  Sigeum,  about  a 
mile  in  compafs ; on  the  fecond  there  is  no  village ; but  to  the  fouth-ealt  of  it  there  is 
a barrow,  and  in  the  hollow  between  it  and  the  third  are  two  fmall  rifing  grounds ; on 
the  third  hill  is  Ienecui  [The  new  village],  inhabited  by  Chriftians : to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  this  there  is  a fourth,  which  extends  to  the  north-eaft  towards  the  conflux  of  the  two 
rivers.  Afcending  this  height  towards  the  north-eaft  end  of  it,  I came  to  a village 
called  Bujek,  where  there  are  great  heaps  of  ruins,  many  broken  pillars,  and  pieces  of 
marble ; and  at  the  burial  place  of  Bofcui,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  further, 
there  are  a great  number  of  hewn  ftones,  columns,  and  pieces  of  entablature,  and  this 
I take  to  have  been  Ilium,  which  was  once  a village,  and  famous  for  an  antient  temple 
of  Minerva ; it  was  afterwards  made  a city  by  Alexander,  when  he  came  to  it  upon  his 
viftory  at  the  Granicus ; and  after  his  death  it  was  improved  by  Lyfimachus.  The  Sca- 
mander  and  Simois  are  faid  to  meet  under  this  place ; and  old  Troy  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  at  the  Ilian  village  on  the  height  direftly  over  the  meeting  of  thefe  rivers.  On  the 
north-eaft  end  of  this  rifing  ground  or  hill,  on  which  Ilium  flood,  there  is  a barrow, 
which  might  be  the  tomb  of  Aifyetes,  faid  to  be  five  ftadia  from  old  Ilium  in  the  way 
to  the  modern  city.  In  this  plain  of  Troy  moft  of  the  battles  mentioned  by  Homer 
were  fought.  It  is  probable  this  whole  chain  of  low  hills  from  Sigeum  were  formerly 
catled  Sigia  ; for  Strabo  fays,  that  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Ilium  was  built, 
by  order  of  Alexander,  after  he  had  gained  that  fignal  viftory  on  the  Granicus. 
Achaeum  was  adjoining  to  it,  that  is,  its  territory  bounded  on  that  of  Ilium,  and  the 
town  might  be  where  Jcnicui  is  now  fituated,  and  its  port,  towards  Sigeum,  was  twelve 
ftadia  from  Ilium : adjoining  to  this  was  Lariffa,  which  might  be  between  Ilium  and 
the  fea ; and  alfo  Colons:,  which,  probably,  was  in  the  valley  towards  Elkiftambole, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Alexandria,  or  Troas.  On  my  return,  going  further 
eafl,  I travelled  by  the  Scamander,  fome  miles  before  it  joins  with  the  Simois,  where 
it  is  called  Gofdah-fu,  as  it  afterwards  has  the  name  of  Mandras-fu,  I crofted  from  it 
to  the  fouth-weft,  over  that  high  ground  which  is  between  the  two  rivers ; defcending 
a little  above  the  confluence  of  the  waters : I thought  it  would  be  in  vain  to  fearch  on 
this  height  for  the  ruins  of  old  Troy,  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been ; all  this  part 
being  now  covered  with  wood;  and  the  fite  of  k w'as  not  known  feventeen  hundred 
years  ago.  1 then  crofted  over  the  river  Thymbrius,  called  Gimbrick-Chaie ; the  vale 
through  which  it  paffes  mud  be  the  Thymbrian  plains,  mentioned  as  near  Troy,  in 
which  the  Lycians  were  encamped : this  river  fell  into  the  Scamander  at  the  temple  of 
Thymbrian  Apollo,  mentioned  as  fifty  ftadia  from  Ilium.  Under  the  height  of  the 
fuppofed  antient  Troy,  the  country  abounds  much  in  a low  Ihrub  wood,  which,  pro- 
bably is  that  rough  fpot  mentioned  by  Homer  under  old  Troy,  and  called  Erineus. 

From  the  fuppofed  ruins  of  Ilium,  I went  about  fix  miles  eaftward  to  a village  called 
FJkiupjee  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  where  I was  recommended  to  the  aga.  There  are 
mines  here  of  filver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  alum,  of  which  very  little  profit  is  made, 
though  any  one  may  have  leave  to  work  them,  paying  only  a fifth  of  the  produce  to 
the  governor : thofe  who  undertake  this  work  are  moftly  Greeks,  who  have  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  illands  or  other  parts.  The  mines  are  dug  like  rabbit  hole*,  fo 
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ss  that  there  is  no  need  of  ropes  or  ladders  m order  to  defcend.  The  alum  (lone  as 
chalk  is  dug  in  pits,  and  being  burnt,  and  afterwards  boiled  in  water,  which  is  drawn 
off  at  a proper  time,  the  alum  becomes  folid,  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  they 
make  faltpetre. 

Ida  is  not  a Angle  mount,  but  a chain  of  hills  that  extends  from  cape  Leftus  to  the 
north-north-eafl,  as  far  as  the  country  that  was  called  Zclia,  bounding  on  the  territory 
of  Cyzicus ; all  the  country  to  the  weft  of  it  being  the  kingdom  of  Troy.  The  bighell 
fummit  of  this  mountain  feems  to  be  that  part  which  is  directly  eall  of  the  place  where 
the  Simois  and  Scamander  meet ; this,  probably,  is  that  part  of  it  called  Cotylus, 
which  is  computed  to  be  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  from  the  fuppofed  Scepfis  ; 
the  andents  fay,  that  it  was  a hundred  and  tw  enty  ftadia,  or  fifteen  miles  from  that 
place.  The  rivers  Scamander,  the  Granicus.  and  iEfepus,  rife  out  of  mount  Cotylus, 
their  fourees  not  being  above  three  or  four  miles  apart ; the  Scamander  is  faid  to  rife  at 
Biramitch  about  fix  hours,  or  twelve  miles  from  the  mines.  Another  fummit  of  mount 
Ida  is  Gargarum,  probably  more  to  the  fouth ; there  was  on  it  an  zEolian  city  called 
Gargara.  To  the  fouth  of  the  mines  there  is  a long  rocky  mountain  called  Chigur ; 
on  the  top  of  it  are  ruins  of  an  anrient  city,  particularly  of  the  walls,  which  are  ten 
feet  thick,  and  buiit  of  large  grey  ftone  without  cement ; they  are  about  three  miles  ia 
circumference,  and  there  are  eight  gates  to  the  city.  1 take  this  place  to  be  Scepfis; 
and  Klkiupjee,  the  name  of  the  village  near,  feems  to  bear  fome  refeuiblance  to  it. 
Old  Scepfis  was  in  another  place,  near  the  higheft  part  of  mount  Ida,  probably  towards 
mount  Cotylus ; it  was  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  ftadia  from  new  Scepfis,  to  which  the 
inhabitants  removing,  the  old  place  afterwards  had  the  name  of  Palxfccpfis.  Deme- 
trius the  grammarian  was  of  this  place,  who  is  fo  often  quoted  by  Strabo  in  reladon  to 
thefe  parts ; an  author  who  wrote  thirty  books,  only  on  fixty  lines  of  Homer’s  cata- 
logue of  the  Trojans  and  their  allies ; and  a very  remarkable  account  is  given  how 
Ariftotle’s  library  and  manuferipts  were  preferved  in  this  place  for  many  years. 

I went  to  the  mines  with  a defign  to  go  to  Troas,  or  Alexandria,  oppofite  to  Tenedus ; 
but  the  aga  would  not  advife  me  by  any  means  to  go  to  tltat  place,  which  is  now  called 
Efkillambole,  or  to  any  of  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood  ; becaufe  the  palha  bang 
in  fearch  of  rogues,  they  were  (bulking  about  the  country,  and  we  ihouid  have  a great 
chance  of  falling  into  their  hands ; fo  I determined  to  return  to  the  caftles  by  another 
way  : we,  however,  ventured  to  go  about  two  miles  to  the  weft,  to  a high  rocky  hill, 
like  a fugar  loaf,  called  Kis-Kalefi  [The  virgin  caftle] ; there  is  a winding  way  up  to 
it ; and  on  the  fummit  of  this  hill  is  a ruined  caftle,  defended  by  round  towers  at  the 
comers ; it  feems  to  have  been  built  in  hafte ; to  the  weft  there  is  a part  of  it  which  is 
lower  than  the  reft,  and  fortified ; and  there  are  a great  number  of  dfterns  cut  into  the 
hill  in  that  part.  We  went  on  to  the  tents  of  the  Urukes,  who  are  a poor  fort  of 
Turcoraen  that  live  among  the  hills,  and  are  chiefly  fubfifted  by  the  fheep  and  goats 
which  they  breed. 

Wefet  out  from  the  mines  on  the  thirtieth,  and  after  travelling  about  five  miles  to 
the  north-weft,  we  came  to  a town  called  Enai,  a little  below  which  the  rivulet  Enai- 
chaie  falls  into  the  Scamander ; this  feems  to  be  the  river  Andrius,  which  rofe  in  the 
country  called  Carafena,  and  fell  into  the  Scamander : the  pallia  was  here  with  his 
people,  in  order  to  clear  the  country  of  rogues,  and  I faw  on  the  outfide  of  the  town 
two  of  them  on  (lakes  who  had  been  lately  impaled.  From  this  place  I travelled  by  the 
Scamander,  and  eroded  the  hills,  on  which,  probably,  old  Troy  ftood,  to  the  Simois 
and  Thymbrius,  and  returned  in  a road  more  to  the  tall  than  that  in  which  I came  to 
the  Dardanels,  or  old  caftle  of  Afia.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  to  the  eall  of  the  ter- 
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ritoryof  the  city  of  old  Troy,  (which,  without  doubt,  wasitfelf  a little  principality  or 
kingdom),  was  the  diftrift  or  principality  of  Cebrenia  to  the  north  of  the  Scamander, 
probably  extending  to  the  great  height  of  mount  Ida  before  mentioned. 

Chap.  XXI.  — Of  Treas. 

AFTER  I had  been  at  Bourfa  and  Nice,  1 returned  to  the  Dardanels,  and  went  by 
Tenedus  to  F.fkiftambole,  fuppofed  to  be  Alexandria  or  Troas,  built  by  Antigonus, 
and  called  Antigonia ; and  afterwards  improved  by  Lyfimachus,  and  called  by  him 
Alexandria,  in  honour  of  his  mafter  Alexander  the  Great ; it  is  thought  to  have  been 
made  a Roman  colony  by  Auguftus.  This  place  is  fituated  on  a rifing  ground,  which 
ends  in  high  cliffs  at  the  fea  oppofite  to  Tenedus ; the  walls  appear  to  have  been  about 
four  miles  in  circumference.  At  the  north-weft  comer  of  the  walls  are  the  ruins  of  a 
tower ; under  this,  to  the  weft,  there  is  a plain  fpot  between  the  bright  and  the  faa, 
where  there  are  remains  of  an  old  port  or  bafon,  near  half  a mile  in  circumference, 
and  about  a furlong  from  the  fea,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a canal.  Going 
along  by  the  remains  of  the  old  walls  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  fomcthing  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  I came  to  the  remains  of  the  Hippodrome  or  circus,  which  is  funk 
into  the  ground  ; at  the  eaft  end  of  it  there  are  ruins  of  fotne  confiderable  building ; 
and  further  to  the  fouth  is  a fort  of  a deep  bed  as  of  a canal  to  the  fea,  which  might 
ferve  as  a port  in  order  to  lay  up  their  gallies  in  the  winter  j to  the  eaft  there  is  a winding 
valley,  and  beyond  it  is  the  high  ground,  on  which  a large  temple  is  fituated  ; there 
was  a wall  carried  from  the  town  wall  to  the  Hippodrome,  and,  probably,  this  might 
be  the  bounds  of  the  old  city  before  it  was  enlarged  ; and  1 obferved  that  to  this  place 
the  walls  were  built  in  the  old  manner,  one  tier  of  ftone  fct  up  an  end,  and  the  other 
laid  flat,  the  walls  further  eaft  not  being  built  in  that  ftyle.  I came  to.  the  eaft  fide, 
where  there  had  been  three  or  four  gates ; one  about  the  middle,  and  oppofite  to  the 
large  temple,  near  a quarter  of  a mile  from  it,  of  which  there  are  great  remains  ; it 
was  very  much  after  the  manner  of  that  building  at  Ephefus,  which  was  either  a temple 
or  the  gymnalium ; it  is  a large  inclofure  built  with  arches  on  three  fides,  which  are 
inclofed  except  on  the  north  fute,  where  they  are  open,  as  they  were,  probably,  on  the 
fouth ; there  feetn  alfo  to  have  been  confiderable  buildings  to  the  north  and  fouth  on 
the  outfide  of  this  inclofure ; the  temple  itfelf  was  in  the  middle,  and  was  finilhed  in 
a very  magnificent  manner,  though  it  is  fo  final!  that  itfeemsto  have  been  defigned  only 
to  receive  fotne  great  ftatue,  which  might  be  the  objed  of  their  worfhip  ; and  though* 
there  is  a very  grand  entrance  into  the  inclofure  at  the  eaft  end,  yet,  by  what  1 could 
judge,  the  grand  front  of  the  temple  was  to  the  weft,  where  there  are  three  very  large 
and  beautiful  arches  remaining,  which  made  the  front  of  it;  the  cornices,  at  thefprings 
of  them,  arc  very  richly  adorned  with  fculpturc ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  was 
cafed  with  white  marble : the  peafants  call  this  Baluke  Serai  [The  Palace  of  honey], 
becaufe,  they  fay,  many  bees  and  hornets  make  their  combs  in  the  holes  of  the  walls  ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  derived  from  Baal,  the  eaffern  name  of  Apollo.  On 
the  fouth  fide  of  The  city,  a little  way  within  the  walls,  are  the  remains  of  a theatre, 
which  is  beautifully  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  high  ground,  commanding  a glorious 
view  of  the  fea,  of  Tenedus,  and  the  iflands  about  it ; all  the  feats  and  front  are, 
deftroyed,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  arch  at  each  end ; on  the  ground  to- 
the  eaft  of  the  theatre  are  remains  of  a very  truck  high  wall,  where  there  might  be  a 
refervoir  of  water.  On  the  low  ground,  at  a final!  diftance  to  the  north  of  the  theatre, 
are  remains  of  a temple,  or  feme  other  building,  of  a fingular  ftru&ure ; tliey  call  it 
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Kifla  fora!  [The Virgin's  palace],  which,  probably,  might  be  a temple  of  Diana;  it 
fecms  to  be  a building  of  very  great  antiquity ; the  principal  front  is  to  the  fouth, 
which  was  adorned  with  pilafters  ; it  appears  as  a large  fquare  building,  and  every  tier 
of  ftone  fets  in  on  the  other  three  Tides  at  lead  half  a foot ; entering  at  the  fouth  front, 
there  is  a room  which  is  not  large  ; it  is  fomething  in  the  Ihape  of  a crofs,  the  part  to 
the  north  is  a paffage  through  the  building,  as  I fuppofe,  though  it  is  now  clofed  up  ; 
over  this  paffage,  and  on  each  fide  above,  are  the  apartments  to  the  entrance,  which  is 
from  the  north,  and  probably  there  was  a flight  of  (lops  to  it ; though  the  ground  is 
higher  there  than  on  the  fouth  fide  ; the  middle  part  opens  to  the  room  below,  exactly 
over  the  entrance  to  the  long  paffage  that  leads  to  the  north.  This  w hole  building  is 
arched  over,  but  flat  at  top  on  the  outfide ; and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  grand 
temple  was  a room  over  all  thefe  of  the  fize  of  the  whole,  and  that  there  were  feme 
rooms  under  this  upper  (lory,  to  which  there  are  now  no  entrance.  The  walls  of  the' 
city  feem  to  be  above  a mile  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  near  a mile  from  north  to 
fouth:  both  the  walls  and  theft  buildings,  cfpecially  the  firft  great  temple,  have  been 
much  deftroyed  by  the  command  of  the  prefent  Grand  Signior,  on  his  firft  acceflion  to 
the  throne,  in  order  to  carry  the  belt  (tones  and  marbles  to  Conftantinople,  to  be 
employed  in  public  buildings ; and,  they  fay,  he  was  led  to  it  by  a renegado,  who  per- 
fuaded  them  that  they  fhould  find  great  treafures  in  this  place. 

About  half  a mile  to  the  eaft  of  the  city  walls  there  is  a vale,  in  which  there  runs  a 
fait  Stream  called  Aiyeh-fu ; on  the  weft  fide  of  this  ftreatn  there  are  many  hot  ful- 
phurous  fait  fprings,  which  feemed  to  have  alfo  fomething  of  chalybeat  m them  y 
there  are  two  baths  built  over  them  on  the  fide  of  the  hills,  and  ruins  of  many  buildings 
near  it,  forne  of  which  are  very  antient,  and  feveral  arches  of  them  remain,  with  the 
walls  built  of  black  and  white  ftone  fet  in  lozenge-wife ; feme  have  thought  this  to 
be  Lariffa.  Atone  of  the  baths  I faw  a coloffa!  ftatue  of  a woman  of  white  marble  y 
the  head  was  broke  off,  but  the  drapery  is  very  fine,  and  one  of  her  hands  appears  to 
have  been  covered  by  the  veil.  Returning  to  the  port  directly  from  the  batlts,  and 
leaving  the  old  city  to  the  fouth,  I paffed  by  feme  final!  fquare  piers,  which  might  be 
part  of  a portico  to  walk  in. 

I took  the  two  Greek  boatmen  to  accompany  me,  but  either  out  of  fear  or  lazinefs, 
both  of  them  foon  left  me ; and  I examined  every  thing  without  any  one  to  accompany 
me  but  my  own  fervant,  which  they  pretended  was  very  dangerous.  Going  from  this 
place  to  Tenedus  by  fea,  1 obferved  the  barrow,  mentioned  between  the  fecond  and. 
third  hills  from  the  Sigean  promontory,  was  very  much  expofed  to  view  from  the  fea,, 
and  fo  might,  more  probably,  be  the  tomb  of  Achilles ; that  alfo  on  die  fourth  hill, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  burial  place  of  Ayfetes,  appeared  likewife  to  great  advantage.  All 
the  country  about  this  city,  and  the  fpace  within  the  walls  alfo,  are  under  wood,  being 
chiefly  a particular  fort  of  oak,  with  the  large  acorns,  which  ate  gathered  by  the  country 
people,  in  order  to  be  exported  to  Italy  for  tannings 

- ' f.-,;  r.\  „ / • V ’ .7  ' : " : , V 

* •*** 

Chap.  IX II.  — Of  Lampfacus,  and  the  ljlandt  of  the  Propontii. 

AFTER  I returned  to  the  Dardanels  I fet  out  northwards  by  land,  on  the  thirty.firft 
of  July,  towards  Lampfacus.  Between  that  city  and  Abydus  forae  places  are  named 
by  Homer,  which  were  not  known  by  the  antient  geographers ; one  of  them  is  Arifba,. 
the  reJtdence  of  Afkis,  which  was  on  the  river  SeUeus : about  two  hours,  or  four  miles,, 
to  the  north  of  the  callle,  there  is  a river  called  Muffacui-Chaie,  which  may  be  the  ol«E 
Seileus,  and  the  village  of  Muflfacui,  which  is  a little  higher  on  it,  the  antient  Arifba. 
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Near  four  mile*  further  is  a larger  river  called  BorgavC.haie,  which  may  be  the  river 
Pa&ius  mentioned  by  the  poet.  On  the  fide  of  the  hills,  over  the  plain  through  which 
. it  runs,  there  is  a very  pleafant  village  called  Borgas,  in  one  part  of  which  there  rife 
a great  number  of  fine  fprings,  infomuch  that  it  is  called  the  thoufand  fountains. 

Lampfacus,  firfi:  called  Pityufa,  on  the  Afia  lhore,  near  oppofite  to  Gallipoli,  is 
about  a mile  further  to  the  fouth  than  that  city ; this  place  was  given  to  Themiilocles  to 
fumilh  him  with  wine.  Several  great  men  among  the  antients  were  natives  of  Lamp- 
facus ; and  Epicurus  lived  here  for  fome  time,  and  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  learned 
men  of  this  city.  There  is  a little  current  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  prefent  fmall  town, 
which  is  fituated  on  a height,  and  on  the  plain  near  the  fea ; the  antient  city  feems  to 
have  extended  up  the  riftrg  ground  further  to  the  eaft ; I faw  no  ruins,  except  of  an 
old  thick  wall  in  the  town ; it  has  two  ports,  very  well  defended  by  heads  of  land 
which  extend  out  into  the  fea : the  little  hills  all  about  it  are  finely  cultivated,  being 
covered  with  vines  and  other  fruit  trees ; I could  not  go  fo  freely  about  this  place,  as 
the  plague  was  there  at  that  time.  About  a mile  to  the  north  of  the  town  there  u a 
pleafant  village  called  Shardack,  from  which  there  is  a great  export  of  all  forts  of 
melons  and  other  fruits  to  Conftanrinople ; and  this  being  directly  oppofite  to  Gallipoli, 
it  is  the  place  from  which  they  crofs  over  j a boat  going  every  morning  early,  and 
returning  before  noon.  Mount  Rhea  was  five  miles  from  Lampiacus,  where  there 
was  a temple  to  the  mother  of  the  gods ; and  in  the  territory  of  this  city  was  a place 
called  Gergethium,  famous  for  its  vineyards. 

On  the  firfi  of  Auguft  in  the  evening  I embarked  to  go  to  the  illand  of  Marmora. 
Between  Lampfacus  and  Parium  was  a city  called  Pafitts,  and  a river  of  the  fame  name ; 
Vhen  this  city  was  deftroyed  the  people  went  to  Lampfacus.  Fourteen  miles  eaft-north- 
eaft  is  a village  called  Kimere,  and  a fmall  river  in  a bay  on  the  weft  fide  of  that  cape, 
on  which,  I fuppofe,  Parium  and  Priapus  were  fituated.  Kimere  is  near  the  north- 
weft  angle,  which  the  cape  makes  with  the  bottom  of  the  bay ; here  I found  medals 
were  to  be  met  with,  and  I conjefture  that  it  might  be  the  antient  Ptcfus,  with  the 
river  of  the  fame  name : returning  out  of  this  bay,  and  continuing  along  the  cape  to 
the  north  for  about  two  leagues,  we  faw  a fmall  bay  in  the  fide  of  the  cape  towards  the 
north-weft  comer  of  it  •,  and  to  the  north  of  it  there  are  two  fmall  rocks ; it  is  probable 
that  Parium  was  here,  which  is  placed  in  the  Tables  twenty-two  miles  from  Lampiacus : 
that  city  was  built  by  the  Milefians,  Erithraeans,  and  the  people  of  the  Ifle  of  Paros ; it 
flouriftied  much  under  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  of  the  race  of  Attalus,  on  account  of  the 
ferviccs  the  city  did  to  that  houfe  *.  On  the  confines  of  the  territories  of  Priapus  and 
Cizicus  was  a place  called  Harpagia,  where,  fome  fay,  Ganymede  was  taken ; though 
others  fix  that  ftory  to  cape  Dardanium.  Between  Priapus  and  the  iEfepus  was  the 
river  Granicus,  fo  famous  for  the  battle  in  which  Alexander  routed  the  Perfians ; and 

• There  to  a place  called  Pityea  in  that  part  of  the  Parian  diftrifl,  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Pityunt  j over  it  waa  mount  Pityodes,  fo  called  from  being  covered  with  pine*  j it  was  between  Parium. 
and  Priapus.  near  a place  called  Linus  on  the  fea,  which  waa  famous  for  a fort  of  cockles  called  Linufim 
cockles  Between  Parium  and  Priapus  alfo  was  a city  and  country  called  A draftee,  from  king  Adraftua, 
who  firfi  built  a temple  to  Nemefu  there  j the  ftooea  of  which,  when  it  waa  deftroyed,  were  carried  to 
Parium,  Bnd  there  was  only  an  altar  made,  in  the  place  of  it,  to  the  honour  of  the  deity.  Here  alfo  was 
an  oracle  of  Apollo,  Adirus,  and  Diana ; hut  where  any  of  thefc  places  were  is  unknown,  it  not  being 
freurt  to  travel  in  that  part.  The  Tables  place  Priapus  fifteen  miles  from  Parium,  which  seas  alfo  on  the 
fra,  and  t think  mull  have  been  about  the  angle  which  the  cape  makes  with  the  land  to  the  north-eaft  ; it 
has  its  name  from  that  infamous  worlhip  which  waa  in  vogue  in  all  the fe  parts  as  far  as  Lampfacus.  The 
deity,  the  fon  of  Bacchus  and  Nymphs,  according  to  their  fables,  being  born  in  Lampfacus.  This  city 
bad  a port,  and  fome  Cay  that  it  was  built  bv  the  Milefians  at  the  fame  time  as  Abydul,  others  that  it  was 
{buttled  by  the  people  of  Cyxicua, 
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for  the  rout  of  the  army  of  Mithridates  by  Luc u l)us,  after  he  had  raifed  the  fiegt  of 
Cyzicus : and  I was  informed,  that  between  this  cape  and  that  of  Cyzicus  there  are  two 
rivers  ; the  largeft  difcharges  itfelf  to  the  weft  of  a fmall  point  oppoftte  to  the  iiland 
Alonia,  which,  I think,  is  called  Roia,  and  muft  be  the  JEfepus,  which  was  the 
bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  Troy  ; and  feven  or  eight  miles  to  the  weft  is  another  river, 
which,  if  I miftake  not,  is  called  Teker  Chaie,  and  muft  be  the  Granicus.  This  river 
ran  through  the  country  of  Adraftea,  and  had  on  it  a city,  long  ago  deftroyed,  called 
Sidena,  and  a territory  of  the  fame  name.  The  fEfepus,  after  having  run  aboui 
feventy  miles,  falls  here  into  the  fea.  Strabo  mentions,  that  towards  its  rife,  on  the 
Feft  fide  of  it,  was  Polichna  a walled  city,  Palacfcepfis,  and  Aiazonium  ; and  on  the 
right  between  Polichna  and  Palaefcepfis,  Neacome,  where  thtre  were  filver  mines. 
The  rivet  Carefus  falls  into  the  rEfepus,  rifing  at  Maluns  between  Pakefcepfis  and 
Achteum,  which  is  oppoftte  to  Tenedus:  from  this  river  the  country  was  called  Cara- 
fena,  to  which  the  country  of  Dardania  extended.  The  JEfepus  run  through  the 
country  of  Zelia,  which  was  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it,  extending  to  the  Toot  6f 
mount  Ida,  where  it  ends  that  way.  A little  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  the 
fepulchre  of  Memnon  fan  of  Tithonus,  and  a village  called  Memnon  ; concerting  ail 
which  places  nothing  is  known,  by  reafon  that  the  country  is  frequented  by  a bad  fet 
of  people,  and  no  caravans  pals  that  way. 

Oa  the  third,  at  noon,  we  arrived  at  an  iiland  to  the  fouth  of  Marmora,  which  is  called 
in  Turkilh  Ampedes,  and  by  the  Greeks  Aphfia ; it  is  about  a league  to  the  weft  of  the 
iiland  of  Alonia ; this  iiland  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference : we  went  to  a village 
an  the  weft  fide  of  it  near  a fmall  lake ; it  is  inhabited  both  by  Cbriftians  and  Turks ; 
and  there  is  a Turkilh  village  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it ; and  alfo  a fmall  convent  to  the 
fouth.  This  whole  iiland  is  let  for  fix  hundred  dollars  a year ; they  make  fome  wine 
in  it.  We  crofted  about  two  miles  to  the  north- weft  to  the  iiland  of  Cutalli,  which  is 
not  fo  large,  and  has  only  one  village  of  Chriftians  of  about  feventy  houfes : it  k a 
fine  fpot  of  ground,  and  was  formerly  all  covered  with  vineyards ; but  now  the 
inhabitants  apply  more  to  the  fiiliing  trade : this  iiland  pays  aifo  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars  a year ; and  thefe  two  little  iilands,  with  regard  to  the  Chriftians  in  them,  are 
governed  by  two  or  three  of  the  chiefs,  Proto-lerai  as  are  moil  of  the 

final  1 iilands,  both  in  the  Propontis  and  Archipelago;  anti  it  is  thefe  perfons,  or  one 
of  them,  that  commonly  rent  the  iiland,  in  cafe  it  is  not  taken  by  a Turk,  who  comes 
and  refides  in  them.  Thefe  iilands  and  Alonia  are  covered  to  the  north  by  the  iiland 
of  Marmora ; fo  that,  when  the  winds  are  northerly,  the  boats  that  go  to  Conftaa- 
tinople  fail  between  them,  in  order  to  be  under  the  ftielter  of  that  iiland. 

On  the  fourth  we  failed  two  leagues  to  the  iiland  of  Marmora.  The  anrients  men- 
tioned the  old  and  new  Proconnefus  on  the  fea  going  from  Priapus  to  Parium.  The 
new  Proconnefus  1 take  to  be  Marmoro,  becaufe  a quarry  of  fine  marble  is  mentioned' 
to  be  in  it,  for  which  it  k at  prefent  famous,  being  a beautiful  fort  of  white  alabafter ; 

I obferved  alfo  here  a rock  of  grey  granite,  which  they  have  ufed  in  building,  and  k 
not  much  inferior  to  the  Egyptian.  This  is  the  moil  northern  of  thefe  iilands;  it  is 
high  and  rocky,  about  four  leagues  long  and  one  broad ; there  are  fix  little  towns  in 
it  on  the  fea,  moftly  inhabited  by  Chriftians ; there  are  alfo  fix  convents  in  the  iiland, 
two  of  which  are  in  ruins,  and  the  others  inhabited  only  by  two  or  three  Caloyers. 
Thk  iiland  is  let  for  five  purfes  a year,  which  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
by  a perfon  who  has  the  title  of  waiwode.  In  thk  iiland,  as  well  as  the  others,  juftice 
k adminiftemi  by  a cadi  who  refides  here.  There  is  an  uninhabited  iflaad  three  leagues 
to  the  north-weft  of  Marmora. 
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We  failed  about  three  leagues  fouth  ward  to  the  ifland  A Ionia,  which  is  a very  fine 
fpot  of  ground,  about  eighteen  miles  round ; it  is  covered  with  vineyards,  and  is  famous 
dor  an  excellent  dry  white  wine,  which  is  commonly  drank  at  Conftantinople ; and  a 
great  quantity  is  imported  from  the  neighbouring  comment  under  the  feme  name,  efpe- 
daily  from  tne  parts  about  Cyzicus,  and  is  indeed  a wine  much  of  the  fame  nature. 
There  is  a femicircular  bay  to  the  north-weft  of  this  illand,  oppofite  to  which  is  a fmail 
ifland,  and  the  harbour  being  covered  by  Marmora  to  the  north,  and  by  the  ifland 
Aphfia  to  the  weft,  it  k an  excellent  port,  and  appears  like  a lake  from  the  town. 
This  ifland  has  five  villages  on  it ; the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chriftians  ; 
and  it  pays  nine  purfes  a year : I take  it  to  be  the  old  Proconnefus,  the  other  two 
iflands  being  very  inconfiderable.  The  biihop  of  the  four  iflands  rcfides  in  tile  town 
called  Aloma,  where  I was  very  civilly  entertained  by  him  at  his  houfe ; he  has  hir 
cathedral  in  this  place,  and  is  immediately  fubjefi  to  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople 
he  is  commonly  called  the  biihop  of  Alonia,  but  his  true  title  is  biihop  of  Proconnefus 
£o  ri fKovmV*] ; and  I found  he  thought  that  no  other  ifland  went  by  the  name  of  Pro- 
connefus but  Marmora. 


Chap.  XXIII.  — Of  Artacui  and  Cyzicut. 

FROM  Alonia  we  failed  on  the  fifth  to  the  weftward  of  that  land,  which  was  for- 
merly the  ifland  Cyzicus ; and  afterwards  fhaping  our  courfe  for  about  two  leagues 
along  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  we  arrived  at  a town  called  Artacui  *.  To  the  eaft  of  the 
town  there  is  a fmail  cape,  which  was  antiently  fortified ; between  this  and  the  land  to 
the  fouth  there  is  a narrow  palfege  into  one  of  the  ports  of  the  antient  Cyzicus,  which 
is  a large  bafin,  about  a league  in  length ; and  at  the  eaft  end  of  it  is  the  ifthmus  or 
neck  of  land  that  leads  to  the  town  of  Cyzicus.  Artacui  is  on  the  peninfula  which 
was  formerly  the  illand  Cyzicus ; the  town  is  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference,  having 
in  it  about  fifteen  hundred  Greek  families,  and  not  above  four  hundred  Turkiftt 
houfes : it  is  the  proper  place  of  refidence  of  the  archbifhop  of  Cyzicus ; but  as  he  is 
one  of  the  twelve  firft  archbiihops,  he  ufually  lives  at  Conftantinople,  coming  to  this 
place  only  once  in  two  or  three  years ; there  are  no  lefe  than  twelve  churches  in  the 
town,  and  one  in  a fmail  ifland  oppofite  to  it : that  ifland  is  a rock  of  marble,  and 
there  is  a heap  of  ruins  on  it,  and  fome  pieces  of  marble  finely  worked,  which  (hew 
that  there  was  fome  antient  building  on  it,  which  probably  was  a temple.  The  Tup- 
port  of  this  placets  a great  export  of  white  wine,  which  is  very  good,  and  pafles  for 
Alonia  wine  at  Conftantinople,  to  which  city  they  carry  it. 

The  hill  on  the  cape  to  the  eaft  was  ftrongly  fortified  by  a very  antient  wall  acrofs 
the  north  fide  of  it,  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  and  it  feems  to  have  been  built  for  a 
defence  to  the  entrance  of  the  port,  there  being  many  targe  hewn  ftones  about  a church 
at  the  top  of  it  called  Saint  Simon,  which  gives  name  to  the  biH,  and  thefe  are,  -pro- 
bably, the  remains  of  a ftrong  tower  or  caftle : the  wall  is  twenty  feet  thick,  cafed  with 
tiers  of  black  and  white  marble  alternately,  the  white  being  fet  up  an  end,  about 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  the  black  laid  flat  is  nine  inches  thick,  alter  the  antient  man- 
ner of  building : towards  the  eaft  end  there  is  a gateway,  with  a tower  on  each  fide, 
thirty  feet  fquare,  and  three  more  towers  of  the  feme  kind  to  the  weft,  a hundred 
paces  apart. 

* Tbit  wu,  doabtlda,  the  aatient  Artace,  > colony  from  Miletus.  Strabo,  tit,  p.635. 
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On  the  feventh  we  went  a league  from  Artaeui,  by  the  weflem  port,  to  the  cart  to 
the  ruins  of  Cyzicus ; it  is  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  ifthmu:,  or  neck  of  land,  where 
formerly  there  were  two  bridges,  by  which  they  parted  from  the  tfland  of  Cyztcus  to 
the  comment : die  places  where  the  two  bridges  were  arc  now  to  be  feen,  for  there  are 
two  partages  or  cauleways,  which  are  ufeil  at  this  time  as  roads,  all  the  roll  of  the 
irthiMWi  being  a morafs,  except  two  large  Tandy  banks  on  each  fide  made  by  the  fea. 
At  the  north-e-ift  part  of  the  eaftern  bank  there  is  a height,  which  feems  to  have  been 
an  iiland  in  theantient  palfage,  and  oppofttc  to  it  the  city  walls  are  higher  and  (Ironger 
than  iti  any  other  parts.  The  island  of  Cyzicus  was  about  fixty-two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  appears  like  a broad  mountainous  cape.  The  city  had  a great  territory 
belonging  to  it,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  wholefome  laws,  fuch  as  thofeof  Rhodes, 
Marl'etUes,  and  Carthage.  T his  people  was  fo  flrong  that  they  fuftained,  with  great 
bravery,  the  liege  of  Mitlvidates,  who  had  a hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  foot,  befides 
liorfe,  ami  four  hundred  fliips,  obliging  him  to  leave  the  place.  The  hill  on  the  oppo- 
lite  comment  was  called  Adraltca.  The  city  was  partly  in  the  plain,  and  partly  on  the 
fide  of  mount  Urfus,  over  which  was  mount  Dindymon,  with  a temple  on  if,  built  by 
the  Argonauts,  to  Diadytncne  the  mother  of  the  gods.  There  were  two  ports  to  the 
city  which  could  be  Ihut  with  chains ; the  large  one,  I fuppofe,  to  the  weft,  and  the 
other,  probably,  between  the  eaftem  bridge  and  the  entrance  to  the  port ; it  had  alio 
above  two  hundred  covered  docks  [TfiVe.xu]  to  lay  up  their  (hips  and  gallies  in.  There 
are  ftill  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  city;  thofe  to  tile  fouth,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  went 
clofe  along  by  the  ifthmus,  and  extended  (or  fome  way  to  the  weft,  near  to  the  weftern 
port ; though  now  the  fea  has  retired  in  both  parts.  Towards  the  weftern  port  there 
are  remains  of  two  large  octagon  towers,  the  one  being  near  to  the  other,  which,  l fup- 
’ pofe,  might  defend  an  entrance  from  the  fea  that  way  : to  the  north-weft  of  thefe  art- 
ruins  ot  a great  building,  about  a hundred  paces  fquare,  of  which  very  little  remains 
.but  the  fine  arched  palfagcs  under  ground  on  which  it  <vas  built,  though  many  of 
khem  are  deftroyed  ; they  feem  chiefly  to  run  parallel  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  are  trom 
.ten  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  the  walls  between  them  being  very  thick,  in  which  alto  then- 
are  fome  narrower  arches ; the  large  arches  are  finely  built  of  hewn  ftone.  To  the 
north  of  this  are  ligns  of  buildings,  which  I took  to  be  an  oblong  fquare  piazza,  and 
that  this  building  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fouth  part  of  it : the  piazza,  probably, 
had  a portico  round  it ; becaufe,  in  digging  for  (tones,  they  found  at  the  weft  eiid 
fixteen  very-  huge  fquare  pieces  of  marble,  which,  probably,  were  the  foundations  for 
fo  many  pillars;  this  piazza  was  .about  a hundred  paces  broad,  and,  as  well  as  l could 
conjecture,  four  hundred  long.  T he  walls  are  atmoft  entirely  deftroyed  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  city,  but  feem  to  have  run  along  to  the  eall  of  a winter  torrent,  and  to  haye 
attended  up  the  hill  near  the  place  where  that  torrent  partes  a narrow  (freight  between 
the  hills,  where  there  is  a building  on  each  fide ; it  feems  to  have  con  lifted  of  very  high 
arches,  which  at  firft  made  me  fuppofe  that  it  was  an  aqueduct ; hut  the  city  walls  bang 
below  thefe,  I could  not  conjecture  for  what  purport:  an  aqueduct  ftinuld  be  fo  high, 
untefs  to  convey  water  to  the  fummit  of  the  hill  without  the  city ; the  building  on  both 
fidrs  feems  to  make  part  of  an  ova!  ; it  is,  indeed,  poflihle  that  water  might  he  con- 
veyed from  the  weft  fide,  though  1 (aw  no  arches  any  wav  joining  to  them  ; hut  it  might 
pals  over  the  channel  on  arch.es,  and  be  convey  ed  m the  height  of  the  eastern  hill ; thb 
people  cal!  it  the  Princcfles  Palace,  and  fay.  that  it  was  fo  high  that  they  faw  both  the 
caftern  and  weftern  bay  from  it : this  building,  as  well  .is  the  town  walls,  are  cafed 
with  a bastard  grey  granite,  which,  probably,  was  brought  from  Proccmnefus,  as  well 
as  she  white  marble,  which  they  ufed  about  finer  works  ; the  walls  go  only  about  three 
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quarters  of  the  wav  up  the  hill,  and  turn  down  on  the  call  fide  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  cliffs  of  the  eaftern  bay. , A large  theatre  was  built  in  tire  foot  of  the  hill } the 
ftone6  are  all  taken  away,  and  that  fpot  is  now  covered  with  trees ; but  I was  informed 
by  one  well  acquainted  with  tire  place,  that  there  were  formerly  twenty-five  feats ; to 
the  weft  of  it  there  are  fome  fmall  remains  of  a circus ; I faw  the  feats  at  the  eaft  end 
a great  way  under  ground,  the  people  having  dug  down  in  order  to  take  away  the 
materials,  which  are  of  white  marble } as  well  as  1 could  meafure  it,  I conjeftured  the 
area  to  be  about  thirteen  paces  w ide  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  long.  There  are  ftill 
many  medals  dug  up  in  this  place ; and  here  the  famous  Pcfcenius  Niger  was  found, 
which  is  in  the  duke  of  Devonfhirc’s  collection.  The  land  of  the  peninfula  of  Cyzicus 
extending  a confiderabic  way  to  the  eaft  as  well  as  to  the  weft,  it  makes  another  bay  to 
the  eJt,  which  has  a large  opening  oppofite  to  the  iiland  Calolimno.  To  the  eaft  of 
this  bay  there  is  a fmall  town  called  Panormo ; this  place  is  about  four  miles  from 
Cyzicus } in  the  way  we  faw  a rock  on  the  fea  called  Monaftere,  there  being  a convent 
on  it,  inhabited  by  one  Caloyer.  We  croffed  a fmall  river,  and  arrived  at  Panormo, 
which  is  a well  fituated  town,  and  has  a tolerable  port  for  fmall  veffels;  but  it  is  not 
fufEdently  fecured  from  the  north  winds  for  larger  fhips ; here  they  export  com,  and 
all  forts  of  fruit,  and  wine,  to  Conftantinople. 


Chap.  XXIV.  — Of  Mebidlitch,  Bourfa , and  Mount  Olympus. 

WE  fet  out  eaftward  on  the  eighth,  and  travelled  over  rich  downs,  and  through  a 
well  inhabited  country ; I faw  hills  to  the  fouth,  which  feemed  to  be  the  foot  of  mount 
Ida.  We  pa£Ted  Fenacui,  called  in  Greek  Deloke,  and  afterwards  by  Omarcui  [The 
village  of  Omar],  and  faw  at  a good  diftance  to  the  fouth-weft  the  lake  called  Magriaas- 
Guel,  which,  for  reafons  hereafter  mentioned,  I fuppofe  to  be  the  lake  Dafcylis.  After 
having  travelled  five  hours  from  Panormo,  I faw  a village  called  Doulacui  about  a league 
to  the  fouth,  and  a tower  on  a height  near  it ; they  informed  me  that  there  was  a ruined 
town  there,  which,  I conjecture,  might  be  Miletopolis  *,  and  that  a morafs  to  the  eaft, 
covered  with  water  in  the  winter,  was  the  lake  of  that  name.  Having  travelled  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Panormo,  we  came  to  a large  town  called  Mehullitchv 
which  is  at  leaft  two  miles  in  circumference,  though  moil  of  it  is  built  like  a village ; it 
is  on  a height,  at  fome  little  diftance  to  the  eaft  of  a river  of  the  fame  name,  which  is 
the  anrient  river  Ryndacus,  that  was  the  boundary  between  Myfia  and  Bithynia,  it  runs 
through  a large  plain,  and  is  croffed  in  the  way  from  Bourfa  to  Smyrna.  Four  miles 
below  Mchulbtch  is  the  port  to  which  the  boats  come  up,  being  four  miles  alfo  from 
the  fea.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  faid  to  be  oppofite  to  the  iiland  Belbicus,  which 
inuft  be  Calolimno,  though  I thought  that  ifland  was  rather  more  to  the  weft : there 
was  a lull  in  it  called  Artace,  which  belonged  to  Cyzicus ; and  Strabo  fays,  that  near 
it  there  was  an  iQand  of  that  name,  arid  mentions  cape  Melanos,  either  tne  north-eaft 
cape  of  the  iiland  of  Cyzicus,  or  that  north  of  Panormo ; they  paffed  by  it  in  the  voyage 
from  Cyzicus  to  Priapus : but  as  to  the  ifland  Artace,  I find  on  enquiry  there  is  no 
ifland  near  Calolimno,  except  that  of  Monaftere,  which  is  at  too  great  a diftance,  fo 
that,  probably,  Strabo  is  here  corrupted. 

* At  Panormo  I mot  with  a modal  of  Miletopolis  in  fmall  braft  j it  had  on  it  the  head  of  the  emprefa 
Lucilla  CISACTHAOTKIAAA  ; the  reverfc  is  Pallas  with  a helmet,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  head  of  an 
elderly  man,  and  round  it  MlLAtlTOnOAElTrlN  » Strabo  writes  it  Mur  ronOUTII  j from  which  ok 
may  conclude  that  the  antientt  pronounced  the  dipt  hong  as  the  preteat  Greeks,  that  is,  only  the  bit  vowel 
is  the  dipthoog,  and  that  Strabo  writ  it  according  to  pronunciation. 
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There  tie  ta  Mehullitch  about  five  hundred  Greek  and  two  hundred  Armenian 
families,  each  having  their  church : they  have  a great  trade  here  in  filk ; the  mulberry 
trees  are  planted  thick  like  nurferies,  and  are  kept  cut  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  only 
about  five  feet  high,  as  they  are  alfo  about  Bourfa,  and  in  all  this  filk  country.  The 
filk  is  moftly  exported  to  Conflantinople,  as  it  is  faid,  to  the  amount  of  a hundred 
thoufand  dollars  a-year ; they  alfo  export  much  fruit  and  com  to  that  city.  The 
French  buy  up  wool,  which  is  coarfe,  as  well  at  this  place  as  at  Panormo  and  Caraboa* 
and  carry  one  half  to  Conftantinople,  and  the  other  half  to  Smyrna,  to  be  fent  to  Mar- 
feilles.  A very  great  aqueduft  was  almofi  finilhed  in  order  to  bring  water  about  four 
miles  to  the  town  ; it  confuted  of  twenty-feven  pillars,  built  like  obelilks,  for  the  water 
to  rife  in  to  keep  it  to  its  height,  as  defcribed  before ; but  the  perfon  who  was  the 
benefador  dying,  thefe  indolent  people  had  not  the  induftry  to  finifli  it,  though  they 
have  only  well-water ; I obferved  feveral  of  their  wells,  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
which,  inftead  of  being  built  of  Hone  and  mortar  within,  hare  a fort  of  hoops  or  tubes 
of  earthen  ware,  about  two  feet  deep,  put  one  on  another  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
to  keep  the  earth  from  falling  in ; they  have  here  a ftone  or  marble,  which  is  a com- 
pofition  of  red  and  blue  pebbles  with  a cement  of  red ; forae  of  this  I faw  very  finely 
poliihed  at  a mofque ; and  though  the  colours  are  not  the  brighteft,  yet  it  b a very 
beautiful  and  curious  marble. 

The  country  between  this  place  and  Panormo  is  a very  rich  down,  well  inhabited, 
and  much  improved  about  the  villages.  A league  to  the  call  of  the  town  there  is  a 
ruined  place,  endofed  with  a wall  called  Loupat,  on  the  river  Loupat,  which,  a little 
way  to  the  call,  comes  out  of  the  lake  Abelliontd,  and  falls  into  the  Rhyndacus.  This 
lake  is  about  twelve  miles  long  from  eafl  to  weft,  and  three  or  four  miles  broad  in 
fome  parts  ; a large  arm  extends  feven  or  eight  miles  to  the  fouth,  being  about  the  * 

fame  breadth  as  the  other  part  of  the  lake.  On  the  north  fide,  near  the  eaft  end, 
there  is  a town  on  a little  high  iiland  called  Abellionte,  from  which  they  export  filk 
and  vinegar  to  Conftantinople.  This  ifland  is  io  near  the  land,  that  they  can  always 
pafs  to  it  on  horfeback,  and  in  fummer  it  is  almoft  left  dry  ) the  lake  extends  fouth- 
wards  to  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  and  to  the  eaft  within  eight  miles  of  Bourfa } and 
as  it  b navigated  by  boats  that  go  by  the  Loupat  and  Rhyndacus  to  the  Propontb  and  to 
Conftantinople,  this  makes  the  fituation  of  all  the  country  about  it  very  advantageous  j 
and  yet,  notwithftanding,  the  country  on  the  north  fide  of  it  b uninhabited,  though  a 
very  rich  foil,  both  becaufe  it  is  a country  often  frequented  try  robbers,  and  on  account 
of  its  being  a day’s  journey  from  Bourfa ; fo  that  any  villages  would  be  ruined  by 
Turkifh  travellers,  who  choofe  to  live  on  a village  ft  no  expence,  rather  than  go  to  a 
town  that  b near.  There  b reafon  to  conjecture,  that  this  b the  lake  Apolloniatis, 
and  that  the  town  in  the  iiland  is  the  ancient  Apollonia,  becaufe  the  Greeks  at  prefent 
call  it  Apollonia ; but  it  being  an  iiland  towards  the  eaft  end  of  the  Like,  and  the  undent 
Apollonia,  though  mentioned  with  the  lake,  being  called  Apollonia  on  the  Rhyndacus, 
l fhould  rather  take  Mehullitch  to  be  Apollonia  mentioned  by  Strabo,  though  it  b a 
league  from  the  lake  j indeed,  I found  no  antiquities  there,  except  two  or  three  fepul- 
chral  reliefs  and  infcriptions ; but  1 heard  that  there  were  fume  antiquities  on  the  iiland ; 
it  b poftible,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  ancient  towns,  and  might  be  called 
by  the  fame  name  5 and  fo  one  diftinguiihed  from  the  other  by  the  name  of  the  river  it 
flood  on,  of  which  Strabo  might  not  be  apprized. 

It  b faid,  that  the  country  between  the  JEl'epus  and  Rhyndacus  was  inhabited  by 
the  Doliones ; and  from  that  river  eaftward  by  the  Mygdones,  as  far  as  the  territory 
of  Myrlea,  that  b,  Apamea  Myrlea,  now  called  Montagna,  whkkis  twelve  miles  ta 
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the  fouth  of  Bourfa.  There  are  three  lakes  mentioned  in  thefe  parts,  Dafeylitis,  Mile- 
tcmolitis,  and  Apolloniatis.  In  the  road  from  Paitormo  to  Mehullitch,  I faw  a large 
lake  called  Magriaas-Guel,  which  might  be  about  ten  miles  north  of  Panormo  ; thfs 
I take  to  be  the  lake  Dafeylitis,  on  which  there  was  a town  called  DafeyKum  j and  die 
Dolioncs  extending  from  the  jEfepus  to  the  Rhyndacus,  and  to  this  lake,  it  muft  be 
underftood  that  their  country  was  to  the  eaft  of  the  river,  and  to  the  fouth  of  the  lake : 
in  the  fame  road  nearer  to  Mehullitch,  that  is  about  five  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  rtf 
it,  I faw  a tower  on  a little  height,  which  I was  told  was  an  antient  ruin  ; and  near  it 
is  a village  called  Dolou-Cui ; I obferved  feme  water  near  ; the  country  to  the  eaft  is 
all  a morafs,  and  I was  told  that  in  winter  much  water  lays  on  it : this  I take  to  be  the 
lake  Miletopoliris,  and  the  rub  a remain  of  the  antient  MiletopoGs ; for  Strabo  fays, 
that  above  the  lake  Dafeylitis  were  two  other  lakes,  Miletopoliris  and  Apolloniatis : he 
fays  alfo,  that  the  lake  Dafeylitis  belonged  partly  to  Cyzicus,  and  partly  to  the  Byzan- 
tines, and  that  the  territory  of  the  Cyzicenes  extended  to  the  lake  Miletopoliris  and 
Apolioniatis ; from  all  which  one  may  conclude  that  the  lake  Miletopoliris  was  betweeii 
the  two  others ; it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved  that  Doulou-Cui  bears  fome  refemblance-  to  the 
name  of  the  Doliones,  the  antient  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

We  fet  out  on  the  thirteenth  with  a caravan  for  Bourfa,  and  came  to  Litpat,  a fmall 
ruined  place  encompaffed  with  walls,  which  are  not  well  built,  but  feem  to  be  of  the 
middle  ages.  We  travelled  all  day  through  a rich  unimproved  country  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  lake,  til!  w'c  came  oppofite  to  Abellront£  on  the  ifland  ; and  lay  in  the  open 
fields.  We  went  on  a little  after  midnight  fix  hours  to  Bourfa,  the  antient  Prufa, 
where  the  kings  of  Bithynia  ufually  refided,  which  is  about  twenty-four  miles  from 
Mehullitch.  This  city  was  built  by  that  Prufias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  waged  war 
with  Crcefus  and  Cyrus.  Bourfa  was  taken  by  Srifeddulat  of  the  race  of  Hamadan, 
in  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-fixth  year  of  the  Hegira,  but  was  retaken  by  the 
Greek  emperor  in  nine  hundred  and  fbrty-feven  after  Chrift : it  was  again  taken  in 
thirteen  hundred  fifty-fix  by  Orkan  fon  of  Ottoman,  the  fecond  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire  * ; but  when  Conftanrinople  was  taken  by 
Mahomet  the  fecond,  in  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-three,  that  city  became 
the  capital  of  the  Turkifh  empire.  Bourfa  is  moft  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  foot  of 
mount  Olympus  over  a plain,  which  is  about  four  leagues  long,  and  a league  wide, 
havfog  thofe  hills  to  the  north  of  it  which  run  along  by  the  bay  of  Montagna.  The 
city  and  fuburbs  are  about  fix  miles  in  circumference ; the  eaftle  of  Bourfa  is  cm  the 
higheft  part ; it  is  walled  round,  the  rocky  efifts  below  it  being  almoft  perpendicular, 
and  beautifully  adorned  with  the  trees  that  grow  on  them ; the  reft  of  the  town  and 
fuburbs  arc  on  heights  on  each  fide,  but  chiefly  to  the  eaft,  there  being  a very  fmall 
part  of  the  city  on  the  plain  to  the  north : the  fuburb  where  the  Greeks  live  is  to  the 
weft  of  the  eaftle ; there  are  about  fix  hundred  families  of  them  with  their  metropolitan, 
and  three  churches.  The  town  is  divided  from  the  eaftem  fuburb  by  a deep  channel 
or  vale,  -over  which  there  arc  feveral  bridges  ; one  of  them  with  fhops  on  each  fide, 
is  ninety  paces  long  and  fixtet-n  broad ; the  vale  being  planted  with  mulberry  trees, 
makes  the  fituation  of  the  houfes  that  are  on  it  very  delightful ; a fmall  flream  runs 
through  it,  which  fwells  to  a torrent  after  rains ; to  the  eaft  of  this  is  the  fuburb,  where 
the  Armenians  live  with  their  archbifhop,  of  whom  there  are  about  eight  hundred 
families,  and  they  have  one  church.  It  is  laid  they  have  three  hundred  parifhes  and 
nofques  in  the  city,  and  many  little  mofques  arched  over  with  one  dome,  and  the 

* Bee  BibUotieque  oriental*  D’Hcrbtlot,  at  tbc  word  BujfJi. 
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gfeaf  ones  with  feveral,  as  well  as  the  kanes  and  bezeftans,  all  winch  are  eovere3  with 
lead  ; thefc  and  the  agreeable  mixture  of  trees,  together  with  the  tine  plain  beneath, 

■ cultivated  with  rmtlberrv-'re^s,  altogether  makes  the  profpeft  from  the  monnciff  moft 
delightful.  The  caftle, " as  I obferved,  is  walled  round,  which  I take  to  lw  the  r.ntkaf 
city  Prufa ; it  is  near  a mile  in  circumference ; I faw  one  part  of  the  wall  remaining, 
built  after  the  ancient  manner,  with  one  tier  of  (lone  laid  flat,  and  another  fet  up  an 
end,  alternately  ; I faw  alfo  an  infeription,  which  mentions  that  the  emperor  The  odor  us 
Cumenes  I.alkares  built  one  of  the  towers  of  the  wall.  Over  the  north  brow  of  tlie 
hill  are  ruins  of  the  grand  fignior’s  feraglio,  which  was  burnt  down  fome  years  :igr»;. 
this  being  one  of  the  royal  cities  which  have  been  the  refidence  of  their  monarch*. 

Orkan,  who  took  this  place,  and  his  children,  are  buried  in  an  old  church  in  the 
caftle,  whieh  is  cafed  with  fine  marbles,  and  paved  with  Mofaic  work ; to- the  weft  of  it 
there  is  a fepulchre  covered  with  a cupola,  where,  they  fay,  fultan  Ofman  is  buried’; 
and  fome  fpcak  of  Bajazet’s  children  as  interred  near  him,  but  I did  not  fee  their 
fepulchres.  This  caftle i3  governed  by  thejanitzer  aga,  who  refidesin  it. 

They  make  in  the  city  a great  variety  of  all  forts  of  fattins,  moftly  ftriped,  which  are 
ufed  for  the  under  Ihort  garments  of  the  Turkifh  habit ; they  make  alfo  a great  quantity 
of  meles,  of  flax  and  filk,  ufed  chiefly  for  fhirts,  and  a fort  of  gaufe  called  brunjulv, 
which  is  much  wore  by  the  ladies  for  their  undermoft  garments ; they  export  alfo  a- 
great  quantity  of  raw  filk  both  to  Conftantinople  and  Smyrna. 

The  great  number  of  fprings  that  rife  all  over  the  city  make  it  a very  pleafant  place-; 
fome  flow  in  large  dreams,  and  one  in  particular  comes  out  of  the  mountain  at  the 
caftle  like  a linall  rivulet,  where  the  Turks  fit  in  the  (hade,  and  where  every  thing  is 
fold  which  they  delight  in.  There  are  feveral  baths  to  the  weft  of  the  town  which  are 
very  famous,  and  have  always  been  much  frequented  ; in  one  called  Cara-Muftapha. 
there  is  a fpring  of  cold  water,  and  another  of  hot,  within  the  fame  room.  That 
called  Jeneh-Coplujah  [The  new  fpring]  is  the  largeft  and  mod  beautiful  bath ; it  is- 
a fine  building,  a large  fpring  rifes  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  two  very  hot  dreams  run  • 

through  the  room ; near  it  there  is  a fmall  bagnio,  called.  The  Jew's  bagnio : from 
this  wc  went  to  a warm  water,  efteemed  holy  by  the  Greeks,  and  is  called  Aie  The- 
odor v.  Another  bath  is  Culatlow-Coplujah  [The  fulphur  bath].  Half  a mile  farther, 
is  a large  bath,  called  Chekreeh-Cuplejah,  which  has  not  fo  much  fulphur  in  it  as  the 
other,  and  is  more  frequently  drank,  though  all  the  waters  are  taken  inwardly,  as  well', 
as  ufed  for  bathing. 

1 had  a letter  to  the  jam’rzer  aga,  which  was  delivered  without  a prefent,  and  1 
defired  him  to  fend  fome  janizaries  with  me  up  mount  Olympus  ; but  he  (aid,  he  could 
not  anfwer  for  tny  fafety,  and  added,  that  fometimes  they  were  even  in  danger  of  the 
rogues  :n  the  very  (kirts  of  the  city ; fo  I applied  to  an  Armenian  to  whom  1 was 
recommended,  who  carried  ine  to  his  houfe  the  day  before  1 was  to  go  up  the  mountain, 
and  hired  fome  horfemen  well  armed  to  go  with  me,  and  we  fet  out  very  early  in  the 
morning.  This  part  being  probably  inhabited  by  a colony  from  about  mount  Olympus 
in  ThelTaly,  may  be  the  reafon  why  the  mountain  had  that  name  given  it ; the  Turks 
tall  it  Ke(he(h  Daug  [The  mountain  of  monks]  from  a monad  try  on  the  mountain, 
which,  as  I was  informed,  was  dedicated  to  the  feven  (leepers ; the  firil  part  of  the 
afeent  is  deep,  covered  with  chefnut,  hazed,  and  beech ; it  leads  to  a plain  fpot  on  * 

the  fide  of  the  hill  where  the  Urukes  were  decamping  ; the  next  part  was  alfo  deep, 
and  covered  with  feveral  forts  of  fir,  one  of  which  is  a very  particular  kind  ; the  cones 
of  it,  like  the  cedar  points  upwards  •;  a turpentine  drops  from  the- fruit  of  this  fort, 

• It  is  what  the  bottaifta  call,  Abiea  Tasifolia,  fru&u  fuifum  fpefUute.  left.  R H. 
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which  they  call  maftic,  and  fells  dear,  bring  ufed  in  furgery  for  wounds.  Above  this 
there  is  another  plain,  or  rather  two  valleys,  divided  by  a low  hill,  in  each  of  which 
*rhere  runs  a river ; there  is  a very  fmall  trout  in  them,  which  they  call  Allah  Ballouk 

SThe  filh  of  God],  being  much  eileemed ; though  I could  not  perceive  that  they  were 
ifferent  from  our  common  trouts;  there  is  another  fhort  afcent  to  a plain  fpot,  which 
extends  to  the  foot  of  the  higheft  fummit  of  the  hill ; the  afcent  to  which  is  to  be  looked 
on  as  the  lad  third  of  the  way  ; this  upper  part  has  always  fnow  in  the  hollow  parts 
of  the  hill,  which  is  carried  every  day  to  Bourfa : above  this  plain  there  is  no  wood 
except  (hrubs  and  the  juniper ; towards  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  I obferved  that 
there  was  a baftard  grey  granite.  The  profcefl,  they  lay,  from  this  hill  is  very  fine 
when  all  is  clear  ; it  was  indeed  at  that  rime  clear  all  round  and  above  us,  but  there  were 
clouds  below  which  intercepted  the  view.  Having  fpent  the  whole  day  on  this  moun- 
tain, we  returned  in  the  evening  to  Bourfa. 

Chap.  XXV.  — Of  Nice,  Gmblick,  and  Montagna. 

WE  fet  out  with  the  caravan  towards  Nice  on  the  eighteenth  in  the  evening,  and 
travelled  along  that  fine  vale  to  the  north-eaft,  which  i*  fo  well  improved  with  mul- 
berry trees  for  the  filk.  We  went  only  four  miles  to  a village  called  Suhgerly,  where 
we  lay  in  the  pri eft’s  garden.  On  the  nineteenth  we  law  a town  or  village  called 
Chiollec  i there  is  a large  old  building  on  a hill  to  the  right  of  it,  and  at  the  north -eaft 
corner  of  the  plain  is  a fmall  lake  called  Oulkomah.  To  the  eaft  is  a fmall  town,  if 
I miftake  not  it  is  Chiollec,  where  they  make  velvet  for  culhions  ufed  on  the  fofas 
all  over  Turkey,  many  of  which  are  of  a fort  of  beautiful  flowered  velvet,  but  molt 
of  them  are  made  with  a ground  of  a hard  yellow  filk  ; they  make  them  from  fourteen 
dollars  to  eighty  dollars  a pair.  We  crofted  over  the  hills  to  the  north,  and  came  into 
the  large  plain  of  lenichahere,  in  which  there  is  a great  lake  extending  from  the  town 
of  lenichahere  at  the  north-eaft  of  it,  to  the  fouth-weft  end  of  the  plain  j in  fummer 
the  greater  part  of  it  appears  like  a morals,  being  overgrown  with  reeds.  lenichahere 
is  a fmall  town,  where  there  are  four  or  five  mofques,  and  only  one  Armenian  church, 
there  being  few  inhabitants  of  that  profeffion : I faw  only  one  marble  coffin  here,  with  a 
defaced  inferiprion  on  it.  I cannot  conjecture  what  place  this  was,  unlefs  it  might  be 
Cadarea,  called  alfo  Smyrdiane,  which  in  Ptolemy’s  order  of  places,  is  put  between 
Nicsea  and  Prufa  at  mount  Olympus.  From  this  place  we  crofted  other  hills  to  the 
north,  and  defeended  to  the  lake  of  Nice  ; and  -going  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it  about  a 
mile,  we  turned  to  the  north  at  the  eaft  end  of  it,  and  came  to  Nice.  This  lake 
was  called  the  lake  of  Afcanius,  and  now  has  the  name  of  Ifnick,  from  the  Turkifh 
name  of  Nice ; it  is  about  twelve  miles  long.  There  are  a great  number  of  Hfh  in  it ; 
but  it  is  navigated  only  by  fmall  boats  which  are  cut  out  of  one  fingle  piece  of  wood. 

The  city  of  Nice  is  fituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  lake  of  Afcanius,  having  a valley 
to  the  eaft  of  it  finely  improved  with  mulberry-trees,  through  which  there  run  feveral 
fmall  ftreams,  which  pals  through  the  dty,  or  near  it.  This  city  was  firft  built  by 
Antigonus,  and  called  Antigoniaj  afterwards  it  had  the  name  given  it  of  Nicaea, 
from  the  wife  of  Lyfimachus  ; #it  is  encompafled  with  very  fine  walk,  which  are  alinolt 
entire ; they  are  built  of  (tone,  with  four  tier  of  brick  at  the  diftance  of  every  fix 
feet,  the  walls  being  about  fifteen  feet  thick  and  twenty  high  ; they  are  matje  with 
battlements,  a walk  all  round,  and  towers  of  brick  at  the  diftance  of  feventy  paces, 
which  are  about  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  wall,  and  are  half  an  oval ; on  one  fide 
of  the  gate  to  the  lake  there  is  a large  octagon  tower,  and  on  the  other  fide  ,a  round 
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tower,  to  the  fouth  of  which  are  two  or  three  other  round  towers.  There  are  two 
pates,  which  feem  to  have  been  very  fine  triumphal  arches ; on  one  of  them  to  the 
l'outh,  called  the  old  gate,  are  impcrfeft  infcriptions  to  the  honour  of  one  of  the  em- 
perors after  Nero,  wbofe  name  I found  on  it  as  an  anceftor.  Within  this  gate  there 
are  remains  of  another,  on  which  there  is  an  imperfect  infcription,  where  I faw  tire 
name  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  There  are  figns  of  an  infcription  on  the  north  gate, 
which  feems  to  have  been  made  in  copper  : at  this  gate  there  are  two  large  reliefs  of 
Medufa’s  heads,  with  victories  over  them : on  one  fide  there  is  a fine  mezzo  relievo 
of  three  perfons,  as  big  as  life,  fet  again (l  the  wall,  but  it  is  much  defaced,  and  on 
the  other  fide  there  is  a marble  coffin,  with  a relief  of  a battle  on  it.  I law.  at  a mofque 
two  mod  beautiful  pillars  in  fuch  large  fpots  as  are  commonly  feen  in  verd  antique, 
fome  of  a light  brown,  and  of  a grey,  others  of  a whitilh  colour,  being  the  only  pillars 
I ever  faw  of  that  fort  of  marble,  and  would  be  of  very  great  value  to  thofe  who  are 
curious.  The  Greek  church,  where  they  lay  the  council  was  held,  is  built  of  brick,, 
and  though  it  is  old,  yet  1 take  it  to  be  a later  building  than  the  time  of  Conftantine  j 
the  cathedra  or  feat,  and  the  femicircular  fteps  at  the  end,  are  common  in  antient  cathe- 
dral churches,  and  thcfe  are  very  ill  built ; there  are  fome  remains  both  of  the  Mofaic 
ceiling  and  pavement : the  Armenians  have  a fmall  church  in  a fort  of  grot  under  the 
weft  end  of  it.  To  the  north  of  the  town  there  are  two  marble  coffins  -r  one  is  of  red 
and  white  fpotted  marble ; the  other  has  a Medufa’s  head  at  each  end,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  front,  is  the  relief  of  a man  with  a club  as  going  away  from  a woman 
who  is  beliind  him,  which  is  probably  defigned  for  Hercules  refufing  pleafure,  and 
embracing  a life  of  labour  and  induftry ; there  is  a woman  on  each  fide  in  different 
compartments,  and  an  infcription  over  all  To  the  call  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
an  old  channel  of  an  aqueduct,  out  of  which  there  now  runs  a large  ftreain  that  is 
conveyed  to  the  town  by  an  ill  built  aquedud.  Over  this,  on  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
there  is  a very  curious  piece  of  antiquity  now  in  ruins,  though  it  feems  to  have  been 
defigned  to  have  lafted  for  ever,  but  it  has  been  deftroyed  by  force  ; it  is  a room  hewn 
out  of  one  ftone  of  grey  marble,  and  feems  to  have  been  an  antient  fepulchre ; it  was 
probably  moved  to  this  place,  and  not  cut  out  of  the  rock  on  that  fpot,  unlefs  art 
has  been  ufed  to  deceive,  for  all  round  at  the  bottom  it  appears  as  if  it  was  fcparated 
from  the  rock,  and  there  are  other  ftones  under  it  on  the  outfide,  as  if  defigned  for 
the  foundation  ; it  is  thirteen  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  twelve  feet  ten  inches  broad  ; 
it  was  cut  archwife  at  top  : on  each  fide  there  is  a folid  bench  or  bulk,  1 fuppofe  to 
place  the  coffins  on,  and  there  feems  to  have  been  one  coffin  laid  acrofs  at  the  eaft  end: 
on  the  outfide  there  is  an  infcription  in  Hebrew,  very  much  defaced  ; but  it  does  not 
fieem  to  have  any  relation  to  the  building,  being  in  very  fhort  lines,  and  not  in.  the 
middle  of  the  eaft  end.  This  room  feems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  that  temple  of  Thebaic 
marble,  or  red  granite,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  which  was  cut  out  of  the  ifle  of 
Elephantine,  and  carried  down  by  water  to  Sais  in  Delta.  Within  the  city  walls  there 
arc  fome  very  fine  large  arches  now  under  ground  ; they  feem  to  have  belonged  to  a 
theatre,  which  mull  have  been  very  magnificent ; the  arches  are  turned  with  large 
hewn  ftone ; thofe  which  1 take  to  be  the  inner  ones  are  very  wide,  and  in  the  front 
of  each  of  them  there  are  others. 

The  walls  of  the  city  are  at  leaft  four  miles  round,  and  yet  the  prefent  town,  which 
is  much  like  a village,  has  not  above  three  hundred  houfes  in  it,  and  there  are  not 
more  than  twenty  Chriftian  families  in  the  place,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  Greeks 
they  have  no  trade  but  that  of  filk,  which  is  bought  up  by  the  merchants,  and  fent 
either  to  Bourla,  or  to  Gcmblik,  to  be  embarked  for  ConlUuuinople.  The  air  is  very 
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unhealthy  here,  nccafioncd  probably  by  the  rivulets  not  having  a free  courfe,  and  by 
turning  them  into  their  gardens  within  the  walls,  where  the  water  {(agnates  and  cor- 
rupts the  air.  1 was  informed  that  Nice  is  about  eighteen  hours,  or  thirty-fix  mHcs 
from  Nicomedia,  and  that  it  is  near  fixieen  miles  from  C.aramoufal,  a port  on  the  bay 
of  Ifmit  or  Nicotnodia,  and  twenty.four  from  another  port  in  that  bay  further  to  the 
welf,  called  Debrendeh,  where  they  commonly  go  to  embark  for  Conltantinople. 

On  the  twenty-firft  wc  fet  out  and  travelled  on  the  north  fide  of  the  lake,  and  in 
about  four  hours  came  to  an  obclilk,  about  a mile  to  the  north  of  it ; the  people 
rail  it  Belh-Tafli  [The  five  (tones],  becaufe  it  confilts  only  of  that  number ; it  is  of 
grey  marble,  and  of  a lingular  kind,  for  it  is  triangular,  and  Bands  on  a bafe  and 
pedefial,  fix  feet  nine  inches  fquare,  and  about  eleven  feet  high.  There  is  an  inferip- 
tion  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  frpm  which  one  may  conclude,  that  it  was  erected  as  a 
fepulchral  monument,  probably  to  lome  great  citizen  of  Nice : the  import  of  the 
infeription  is,  that  C.  Callius  Philifcus,  the  Ion  of  C.  Callius  Afclepiodotus  lived  eighty- 
ihree  years. 

We  travelled  on  between  the  hills  and  the  lake,  lay  at  a village  called  leranit^,  in 
the  houfe  of  an  Armenian,  who  endeavoured  to  intimidate  inc  with  regard  to  the  fecurity 
of  the  road,  which  I found  was  only  to  put  me  on  hiring  him  to  go  along  with  me. 
On  the  twenty-fecond  we  came  to  the  weft  end  of  the  lake,  and  paffed  through  Ba- 
jaric  ; I obferved  that  the  hills  are  finely  improved  along  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake  ; 
we  turned  to  the  weft  in  that  beautiful  vale  in  which  the  river  Afcanius  runs ; it  is  finely 
improved  with  all  forts  of  fruit-trees  and  vineyards  ; the  hills  on  each  fide  being  alfo 
under  vines. 

We  came  to  Gemblic  at  the  north-weft  comer  of  this  plain,  which  is  mod  delight- 
fully iituated  on  two  little  heights,  and  on  the  plain  by  the  Tea  fide;  it  is  the  antient 
t'ius,  which  was  deftroyed  by  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  rebuilt  by  Prufias,  and 
from  him  called  Prufias ; there  arc  fome  inferiptions  about  the  town.  This  place  is 
twenty-four  miles  from  Nice ; the  archbilhop  of  that  city  has  lies  palace  of  refidence 
here,  to  which  1 went ; as  he  is  the  fifth  of  the  twelve  firlt  archbilhops,  he  lives  tnoftly 
in  C.onftantinople ; the  Greeks,  who  are  about  fix  hundred  families,  have  feven  or 
eight  churches  here,  and  likewife  a nunnery,  and  tw  > convents  on  the  fide  of  the  hill 
over  the  town  ; there  are  about  fixty  Turkilh  femilit  . in  the  place ; they  have  two 
mofqucs,  and  moftly  inhabit  the  hill  to  the  weft.  ’1  hey  have  a great  export  here  of 
com,  of  an  ordinary  white  wine,  and  of  all  forts  of  fruits,  to  ConftanAiople.  I find 
the  rivers  Cius  and  Hyla  arc  mentioned  here;  probable  they  are  thet  names  of  two 
mouths  of  the  river  Afcanius ; and  here  the  poets  place  the  llorv  of  Hylar,  the  waiting 
bov  of  Hercules,  in  relation  to  his  being  conveyed  away  by  the  nymphs. 

On  the  twenty-third  we  had  a moll  pleafant  ride  for  twelve  miles  along  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  !>av  of  Montagna,  to  the  town  of  the  tame  name.  To  the  nortli  of  this 
gulph  is  that  head  of  land  which  was  called  the  promontory  Neptunium,  and  is  between 
t tis  bay  and  that  of  Nicomedia.  Montagna  is  on  tfteTwfliSw  Twelve  miles  to  the 
north  of  Hour: a,  and  is  iituated  under  the  mountains  ; tile  town  is  about  a mile  long, 
confining  of  one  ftreet  near  the  (hore  ; there  are  about  feven  hundred  Greek  families 
in  it,  who  have  feven  churches,  and  the  archbilhop  of  Bourfa  lues  a palace  here, 
refiding  in  this  town  part  of  the  year  ; the  Turkilh  families  are  not  above  three  hundred. 
This  is  the  port  of  Bourfa,  and  is  computed  to  be  a hundred  miles  from  Conftan- 
tinople  ; it  is  a place  of  great  refoit  for  the  export  of  filk,  corn,  and  the  manufactures 
ofBouria,  Tourcomen  carpets,  f.  ltpe  re,  a poor  w hite  wine,  and  all  forts  of  fruit 
to  Conltantiuople,  from  w hich  they  alfo  import  many  commodities  to  fupply  the  city  of 
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Bourfa,  and  the  country  about  it.  The  antient  city  Myrlea  was  half  a mile  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  the  town,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  road  to  Bourfa,  being  fituated  on  a 
hill,  which  is  llrong  by  nature ; it  was  deltroyed  by  king  Philip,  rebuilt  by  Prufias, 
and  called  Apamea  from  his  wife;  it  was  afterwards  called  Apamea  Myrlea,  and  Apamea 
of  Bithynia : the  firft  city  was  built  by  Myrlus,  who  was  of  Colophon,  and  I fuppofe 
head  of  the  colony  from  that  place ; it  was  afterwards  made  a Roman  colony,  and 
was  doubtlefs  a confiderable  place;  there  are  no  remains  on  the  hill,  except  heaps  of 
(tones  thrown  out  of  the  vineyards ; it  is  probable  that  the  city  in  length  of  time  ex- 
tended down  to  the  fea ; and  as  a proof  of  it  I faw  the  remains  of  a fmall  brick 
building  about  a mile  to  the  eaft  of  the  prcfent  town.  1 went  to  the  kane,  and  then 
waited  on  the  archbilhop  of  Bourfa,  to  whom  1 had  a letter  : he  entertained  me  very 
civilly,  though  he  was  in  trouble  on  account  of  his  brother,  who  was  fent  for  to 
Conitantinople  by  the  vizier,  as  it  was  thought,  to  fqueeze  money  out  of  him  ; when 
I returned  to  the  kane,  he  fent  me  a prefent  of  wine  and  provifions.  1 embarked  on 
the  twenty-feventh  for  Gallipoli ; we  were  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  put  into  a 
port  called  Arinocui,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bay  near  the  point  of  the  cape  ; 'there 
is  a hot  mineral  water  at  this  place,  and  another  to  the  north-weft,  at  a place  called 
Joloway : I was  informed  alfo,  that  at  tile  north-weft  point  of  the  cape,  at  a place 
called  Courai,  there  is  a hot  water,  where  there  is  a convent  belonging  to  the  monaftery 
of  faint  George  of  Halk6,  which  I have  already  mentioned  among  the  Princes  Iflands ; 
the  Greeks  go  once  a year  to  that  place  out  of  devotion,  and  to  bathe  in  the  hot  mud, 
it  being  efteemed  a great  remedy  for  many  diforders,  particularly  the  fcialica.  We 
touched  at  Rodofto  in  the  way  to  Gallipoli,  where  the  plague  had  begun  to  rage,  and 
I lodged  there  all  night  in  a coffce-houfe ; we  went  the  next  day  to  Gallipoli ; where 
I immediately  inbarked  for  the  Dardanels,  when  I was  informed  that  the  plague  had 
alfo  broke  out  in  that  city.  From  the  Dardanels  we  palled  by  Tenedus,  faw  the  ruins 
of  Troas,  embarked  for  Lemnos,  and  went  from  that  ifland  to  mount  Athos ; of  which 
1 Ihall  give  an  account  in  the  following  book. 


MW 
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Book  the  Third.  — Of  Thrace  and  Greece. 


Chap.  I.  — Of  Thrace  in  general ; and  Ctnjlantinople. 

THRACE  was  bounded  to  the  weft  by  mount  Hrcmus,  and  the  river  Nisftus,  and 
on  the  other  fidesby  the  Propontis,  iEgean,  and  Euxine  feas : it  was  a Roman  diocefe, 
and  by  the  Greek  church  was  divided  into  four  provinces : liuropa,  which  was  pro- 
vou  x.  ‘ 4 z babfy 
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bably  on  the  fea  to  the  eaft  ; Hscmimontana,  to  the  wed  at  mount  Hremus,  in  which 
was  Plotinopolis ; -Rhodope,  about  the  mountains  of  that  name,  in  which  was  Tra- 
janople  ; and  Thrace-Proper,  probably  in  the  middle  between  them,  of  which  we  may 
l'uppoie  Adrianopie  was  the  capital.  *Fhrace  is  very  far  from  being  a barren  country-, 
as  forms  of  the  anticnts  have  defcribed  it,  for  the  part  I faw  of  it  is  naturally  one  of 
the  fineft  countries  I have  feen,  and  the  rkheft  foil ; and  fo  they  fay  it  is  to  the  weft 
of  Adrianopie ; as  mount  Hamms  is  to  the  weft  of  it,  fo  mount  Rhodope  runs  along 
the  middle  of  this  country  to  the  weft  of  the  river  Hebrus,  and  I fuppofe  extends  away 
to  the  north. 

When  l arrived  at  Scutari,  they  took  my  (lave  from  me,  as  I had  not  the  original 
writing  by  me  to  vouch  the  property  of  him  ; but  on  application  ! got  him  afterwards 
releafed.  I feat  from  this  place  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  I was  recommended  at 
Conflantinople,  who  did  me  the  "honour  to  come  over  and  conduct  me  to  his  houfe, 
where  I received  all  manner  of  civility  during  my  ftay  there,  as  indeed  I did  from  all' 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Englifh  nation; 

As  there  have  been  particular  defcriptions  given  of  Conftaminopfe,  it  is*  unncceffary 
to  fay  much  of  in  The  beauties  and  advantages  of  its  fttuation  have  been  much  enlarged 
on,  and  no  account  can  poflibly  give  a juft  idea  of  it,  as  it  furpafles  every  tiling  that 
can  bo  faid,  iufomuch  that  the  fine  views  which  it  affords  are  alone  a fufficierif  recom- 
pence  to  the  traveller  who  goes  to  fee  it.  This  dty  is  cm  a promontory  at  the  durance 
of  the  Bofphorus,  having  the  Propontis  to  the  eaft  and  Tooth,  and  the  port  antiently 
called  Ceras  to  the  north  ; I found  the  fouth-weft  fide  on  the  land  to  be  ieven  thoufand 
faven  hundred  paces  long  j it  has  on  that  fide  two  walls  built  with  fquare  towers,  and  a 
foffe  on  the  outfide  of  the-  outer  wall,  which  is  twenty  paces  broad,  and  faced  with ' 
ftone  on  both  Tides : Gyllius  makes  the  fouth-eaft  fide  equal  to  this,  and  the  fide  on  the 
port  a mile  lefs,  which  would  make  it- in  all  eleven  miles  in  circumference,  though 
he  computes  it  to  be  near  thirteen  miles  5 it  is  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  and  a half* 
broad : the  ground  rifing  from  the  port  and  from  die  fea  round  the  end  of  the'  pro- 
montory, makes  the  fituadon  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  difeem  the  feven 
hills  on  which  die  city  is  built  j the  firft  takes  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  promontory, 
on  which  the  grand  fignor’s  feraglio  is  built ; five  more  are  over  the  port,  divided  by 
valleys  that  defeend  from  the  height,  which  joins  feme  of  the  hills,  and  goes  near 
the  whole  length  of  the  city,  the  Adrianopie  ftreet  running  all  along  on  the  top  of  it  ; 
on  the  fecond  hill  is  the  burnt  pillar ; on  the  third  hill,  is  the  magnificent  mofque 
Solimanea ; the  valley  between  it  and  die  fourth  hill  is  bread  ; the  aqueduct  of  Valen- 
dnian  croffed  it,  of  which  there  remain  about  forty  arches ; the  eaft  end  of  it  is  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  water  is  now  conveyed  by  channels  on  the  ground ; the  mofque  of 
fultan  Mahomet  is  on  the  fourth  hill,  and  that  of  fultan  Selim  on  the  fifth,  the  weftem 
walls  of  the  city  running  along  on  the  top  of  the  fixth  hill.  Thefe  hills  rife  fo  one 
above  another  from  the  port,  that  they  all  appear  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
moil  of  the  houfes  having  a court  or  garden,  in  which  they  plant  trees  for  the  fliade 
and  the  refrefliing  verdure,  this  adds  a great  beauty  to  the  profpeft : the  feventh  hill 
is  divided  by  a vale  from  the  height  that  joins  the  three  lift  hills,  which  are  to  the 
north  of  it ; this  hill  alone  is  computed  to  be  one  third  part  of  the  city,  and  is  to  the 
fouth  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  hills,  the  others  having  the  bay  to  the  fouth  of 
them  ; and  that  bay  has  to  the  fouth  of  it  the  north-eaft  point  of  the  feventh  hill  arid  the 
three  other  hills  to  the  north  ; the  pillar  of  Arcadius  was  on  tfye  feventh  hill. 

Great  part  of  the  houfes  of  Conftantinople  are  built  with  wooden  frames,  moflly 
filled  up  with  unburnt  brick ; and  a great  number  of  houfes  are  made  only  of  fuch 
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Frames  covered  with  boards : they  have  notwithftanding  very  good  rooms  in  them ; 
and  the  flreets  are  tolerable,  with  a railed  footway  on  each  fide.  The  ftreet  of  Adria- 
nople  is  broad,  and  adorned  with  many  public  buildings ; to  the  fouth  of  it  there  is 
a vale,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  feventh  hill.  The  bazeftans  or  Ihops  of  rich  goods 
are  fuch  as  have  been  deferibed  in  other  places  ; and  many  of  the  Ihops  for  other  trades 
are  adorned  with  pillars,  and  the  ftreets  in  which  they  are,  covered  over  in  order  to 
(helter  from  the  fun  and  rain.  There  are  alfo  feveral  large  kanes,  where  many  mer- 
chants live,  and  moll  of  thefe  have  apartments  in  them,  where  they  fpend  the  day,  and 
retire  at  night  to  their  families  in  their  houfes.  The  bagnios  alfo  are  to  be  reckoned 
another  part  of  the  magnificence  of  Conftantinople,  fome  of  them  being  very  finely 
adorned  within.  The  fountains  likewife  are  extremely  magnificent,  being  buildings 
about  twenty  feet  fquare,  with  pipes  of  w'ater  on  every  fide ; and  within  at  each  corner 
there  is  an  apartment,  with  an  iron  gate  before  it,  where  cups  of  water  are  always 
ready  for  the  people  to  drink,  a perfon  attending  to  fill  them  ; thefe  buildings  are  of 
marble,  the  fronts  are  carved  with  bas  reliefs  of  trees  and  flowers  ; and  the  eves  pro- 
jecting fix  or  feven  feet,  the  foffit  of  them  is  finely  adorned  with  carved  works  of 
flowers,  in  alto  relievo,  gilt  with  gold  in  a very  good  talle ; fo  that  thefe  buildings 
make  a very  fine  appearance. 

It  is  faid  that  there  are  three  hundred  mofques  in  Conftantinople ; fix  of  them  are 
royal  mofques,  diftinguilhed  by  their  number  of  minarets  from  two  to  fix  (others 
having  but  one) ; and  are  called  after  the  name  of  their  founders : I went  into  four  of 
them  i fultan  Achmed ; Soliman^a,  or  the  mofque  of  fultan  Soliman ; fultan  Ma- 
homet ; and  fultan  Selim ; they  are  all  built,  as  moll  of  the  mofoues  are,  with  a 
court  before  them,,  that  has  a portico  round  it,  which  confifts  of  old  pillars  of  the 
fineft  marbles : in  that  of  Solimanea  in  particular  there  are  four  very  large  pillars  of 
red  granite  between  the  (tone  piers  which  fupport  the  dome ; and  the  mofque  is  built ' 
in  a very  good  tafte  ; there  is  a gallery  round  below,  feparated  by  pillars  from  the  ifle 
which  goes  round  the  part  under  the  dome:  there  are  two  porphyry  pillars  in  the 
portico  of  this  mofque,  of  the  fame  fize  as  thofe  in  faint  Sophia  ; all  thefe  buildings 
are  covered  with  cupolas,  and  fome  parts  only  with  a quarter  of  a fphere ; the  latter 
are  inoftly  built  againft  the  bafe  of  the  great  cupola,  and  all  is  covered  with  lead ; 
abroad  there  are  fountains  to  waft)  on  each  fide  of  the  mofque ; and  the  walls  which 
encompafs  the  great  court  before  the  mofque,  art  built  with  windows  in  a good  tafte,  • 
with  croft;  iron  bars  in  them.  Near  thefe  mofques  there  are  commonly  places  to 
prepare,  and  diftribute.provifions  to  the  poor  on  certain  days  ; there  arc  alio  generally 
near  them  (hops  and  a bagnio  for  the  fupport  of  the  mofques.  The  grand  fignor  goes 
every  Friday  to  one  of  thefe  royal  mofques,  taking  them  commonly  one  after  another, 
by  reafon  that  there  is  a benefaction  given  to  the  mofque  he  goes  to,  which  1 was 
informed,  is  five  hundred  dollars : the  other  two  are  the  Waladea  mofque,  and  fultan 
Bajazet ; all  of  them  having  in  than,  and  the  courts  belonging  to  them,  many  fine 
pillars,  efpecially  of  verd  antique : there  alfo  is  a royal  mofqne  built  by  Mahomet 
the  fecond,  to  the  weft  of  the-  city  at  a place  called  Jotipe,  which  has  its  name  from 
Joupe  a Turkiih  faint,  to  whom  the  mofque  is  dedicated  : in  this  mofque  the  grand 
fignor  receives folemn  pofleftion  of  his  dominions,  by  having  a fword  girded  about  him 
by  the-  mufti.  I was  curious  to  fee  fuch  of  the  mofques  as  1 could  find  had  formerly 
been  churches,  and  among  them  particularly  faint  Sophia  ; there  are  in  it  eight  por- 
phyry pillars,,  and  as  many  of  verd  antique,  which,  1 believe,  for  their  fize,  are  not  to 
be  exceeded  in  the  world ; for  the  dome  being  fupported  by  four  large  piers ; between 
them  are  four  verd  antique  pillars  on  each  fide,  and  a fcmicirde  being  formed  as  at 
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each  comer  by  thcfe  and  four  more  piers,  there  are  two  porphyry  pillars  in  each  of  them, 
and  it  appears  plainly  that  there  was  a third  ; for  there  is  an  arch  filled  up  next  to  eacfr 
pier,  which  was  doubllefs  done  in  order  to  (Irengthen  thofe  piers,  the  building  having 
vifibly  given  way  at  the  fourh-weft  comer,  where  the  pillars  of  the  gallery  hang  over- 
very  much  ; two  of  the  porphyry  pillars  in  the  portico  of  Solimanea,  might  be  taken 
from  this  mofque,  and  probably  the  other  two  might  be  found,  if  all  the  mofques  and 
the  feraglios  were  examined  ; thefe  pillars  are  about  two  feet  and  a half  in  diameter, 
and  of  a proportionable  height ; there  are  pillars  of  verd  antique  in  the  galleries  over 
them  : eight  large  porphyry  pillars  in  faint  Sophia  are  mentioned  a3  taken  out  of  a 
temple  of  the  lun  built  by  Valerian,  and  fent  by  Marfia,  a Roman  widow,  to  the 
emperor  Jullinian  * ; fo  that  if  the  others  were  of  porphyry,  they  mud  have  been 
taken  from  foine  other  place.  There  are  two  porticos  to  the  church  ; the  inner  one 
is  wainfcoted  with  fine  marbles  : the  mofque  ftrikes  the  eye  at  the  firll  entrance,  the 
dome  being  very  large ; but  a great  beauty  is  loft,  as  the  mofaic  is  all  deftroyed, 
except  a very  little  at  the  eaft  end  ; fo  that  all  the  top  is  whited  over ; but  the  tides 
are  wainfcoted  with  porphyry,  verd  antique,  and  other  rare  oriental  marbles ; it  is 
hung  with  a great  number  of  glafs  lamps,  and  the  pavement  is  fpread  with  the  richeft 
carpets,  where  the  fophds  are  always  ftudying  and  repeating  the  alcoran ; and  the 
doftors  preaching  and  explaining  it,  in  particular  parts  of  the  mofque,  to  their  feparate 
auditories : the  top  is  covered  with  lead,  and  there  is  a gallery  round  on  the  infide 
of  the  cupola : this  mofque  makes  a much  meaner  and  heavier  appearance  on  the 
outfide  than  the  mofques  that  are  built  in  imitation  of  it.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  it 
the  grand  fignor  has  erected  a very  fmall  but  neat  library,  which  feemed  to  be  about 
twenty  feet  wide  and  thirty  long ; there  are  preffes  round  it,  and  two  in  the  middle 
for  the  manuferipts ; the  windows  open  to  a court,  round  which  the  maufoleums  of 
three  fultans  are  finely  built  of  marble ; and  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  library 
there  is  a fopha  for  the  grand  fignior,  when  he  is  pleafed  to  come  and  hear  the  law  read 
to  him  in  this  place.  The  fineft  mofque  next  after  faint  Sophia,  which  has  been  a 
church,  is  on  the  feventh  hill,  and  near  the  feven  towers ; it  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
Conftantine’s  church,  but  is  the  church  of  a monaftery  called  Studios,  from  a citizen 
of  Conftantinople  of  that  name  who  built  it ; there  is  a very  handfome  portico  to  it, 
with  four  pillars  of  white  marble,  which  fupport  a very  rich  entablature,  there  being 
another  of  the  fame  kind  within : the  nave  is  divided  from  the  ifles  by  feven  verd 
antique  pillars,  fix  feet  two  inches  in  circumference ; I took  particular  notice  that 
they  are  of  the  compofite  order : over  thefe  there  are  as  many  more  pillars  of  the 
Ionick  order,  and  probably  of  the  fame  materials,  but  according  to  the  Turkifh  tafte- 
they  arc  whited  over ; there  appears  to  have  been  a gallery  on  each  fide,  which  is  not 
remaining.  There  is  a ciftern  under  a court  to  the  fouth  or  it,  in  which  there  are  four 
rows  of  Corinthian  pillars.  Another  church  converted  into  a mofque,  is  on  the  north 
brow  of  the  fourth  hill ; it  was  dedicated  to  the  Almighty,  has  two  porticos,  and  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  domes  being  fupported  with  pillars  of  red  granite ; the 
whole  is  adorned  with  the  figures  of  the  apoftles,  and  of  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  in 

3)faic  work,  and  the  fubje&  of  each  compartment  is  deferibed  in  Greek ; the  Turks 
ve  disfigured  the  faces  of  all  them.  On  the  outfide  of  this  church  there  is  a very 
fine  coffin  of  a fingle  piece  of  verd  antique  of  a very  extraordinary  fize : there  are 
croffes  cut  on  it,  and  probably  it  is  the  only  one  of  this  fort  of  marble  in  the  world. 
The  magnificent  church  of  the  apoftles,  built  by  Conftantine  the  great,  was  on  this 

• See  a letter  of  PluMrehai,  fsctturv  of  Juftinira,  in  Godinut. 
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fuff,  where  the  tnofque  of  fultan  Mahomet  is  fituated  ; there  are  now  no  remains  of  it  , 
near  it  were  the  cifterns  of  Arcadiu3,  where  there  is  at  prefent  the  larged  bagnio  in 
Conftantinople ; near  which  I faw  the  remains  of  fome  very  thick  walls,  probably 
belonging  to  thofc  cifterns.  There  is  alfo  mofquc  that  was  an  old  church  on  die  fifth 
hill,  and  another  at  the  foot  it ; but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  either  of  them. 
About  the  feventh  hill  I faw  alfo  two  other  mofques  that  were  churches  ; they  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  authors;  and,  if  I miftake  not,  they  are  called  the  church  mofques.  In. 
this  part  alfo  there  are  great  remains  of  vaults  and  cifterns ; one  of  them  feems  to  be  that 
which  was  near  the  church  called  Mocianus,builtby  AnaftafiusDicorus;  the  cifterns  were 
made  by  Juftiuian  i on  the  fixth  hill  there  is  a church  to  which  they  carry  mad  people, 
and  lay  them,  in  a portico,  thinking  it  a fovereign  remedy  to  bring  them  to  their 
fcnfes ; this  I fhould  take  to  be  about  the  fpot  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Bapdft  i» 
that  part  which  was  formerly  a fuburb,  called  Hebdomum ; it  is  faid  Theodofius 
brought  to  this  place  the  head  of  St.  John  Baptift  from  a village  called  Coflaum  neat! 
Pantichium  in  the  diftrift  of  Chalcedon  ; for  near  this  place  there  is  a large  hollow 
ground  now  turned  into  gardens,  which  feems  to  be  the  Spot  of  the  dftems  of  Bonus,, 
mentioned  in  this  part.  Another  church  fpoken  of  by  thofe  who  deferibe  Conftanti- 
nople, is  the  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Blachernac,  at  a place  where  there  is  now  a. 
holy  water,  which  is  had  in  great  efteem  among  the  Greeks,  and  there  are  fome  re- 
mains of  very  ftrong  walls.  To  the  eaft  of  this  at  the  foot  of  the  fifth  hill  is  a part 
of  the  city  called  Phanar,  w here  there  is  a wall  built  up  the  hill ; they  have  a ftory, 
that  it  was  cre&ed  in  one  night  during  a fiege  by  candle-light ; and  that  this  gave 
name  to  that  part  of  the  city.  Here  the'patriarch  of  Conftantinople  refides,  and  alfo 
the  patriarch  of  Jerufatem,  the  place  being  moftly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  and  between 
this  place  and  the  fountain  before  mentioned,  there  are  feveral  Greek  churches. 
"What  they  call  the  palace  of  Conftantine,  clofe  to  which  the  walls  are  built  on  the 
fixth  hill,  feems  to  have  been  only  one  room  with  the  roof  fupported  by  pillars, 
though  now  it  is  divided,  and  made  into  two  (lories ; it  does4not  feem  to  be  of  great 
antiquity ; and  is  probably  a Gcnoefe  building,  as  there  are  coats  of  arms  over 
the  windows. 

There  are  very  few  remains  of  any  other  antiquities  in  Conftantinople.  Of  the 
feveral  pillars  and  obelilks  which  were  in  the  Hippodrome,  there  are  now  only  three 
to  be  fecn ; one  is  the  obeliik  of  red  granite,  thirty-five  paces  from  which  is  the  Ter- 
pentine pillar,  and  forty  paces  from  that  an  obeliik,  which  is  built  of  hewn  ftone  ; all 
thefe  have  been  very  particularly  deferibed ; the  obeliik  of  granite  appears  to  have 
been  longer,  the  figures  at  bottom  being  impcrfefl : both  this  and  the  other  obelilks 
had  two  fteps  round  them,  which  do  not  now  appear,  as  they  are  continually  raifing- 
the  ground  of  the  Hippodrome.  The  obeliik  which  is  built  ot  hewn  ftone  was  covered 
with  plates  of  brafs,  and  the  holes  to  which  they  were  fixed  are  feen  in  the  (tones : 
. part  of  the  ferpentinc  pillar  is  broke  off ; at  the  grand  fignior’s  feraglio  of  Sadabat, 
there  is  one  made  in  mutation  of  it,  but  not  fo  large : that  in  the  Hippodrome  is 
thought  to  be  a very  great  piece  of  antiquity,  bang  (aid  to  be  the  twilled  ferpents 
on  which  there  flood  a Tripos,  fuppofed  to  be  that  which  Paufanias  and  the  cities  of 
Greece  confecrated  to  Apollo  at  Delphi-  What  they  call  the  Burnt  Pillar  is  on  /he 
fecond  hill,  which  though  not  of  one  ftone,  yet  when  entire  might  be  efleemed  one 
of  the  fined  pillars  in  the  world,  being  lingular  in  its  kind  ; it  is  faid  to  have  been 
brought  from  Rome  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  that  he  placed  on  it  that  exquifite 
bronze  ftatue  of  Trojaa  Apollo,  which  was  a xeprefentation  of  himfeif ; it  is  called 
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the  Burnt  Pillar,  becaufe  the  pedeHal  and  pillar  have  been  much  damaged  by  fire ; it 
is  erected  on  a marble  pedeHal,  about  twenty  feet  high,  which  is  much  ruined  ; and 
probably  there  were  feme  Reps  round  it ; the  (haft  feems  to  have  conRRed  of  ten 
pieces  of  porphyry,  thirty-three  French  feet  in  circumference,  each  (lone  being  nine 
feet  four  inches  long,  excepting  a wreath  of  laurel  half  a foot  deep  at  the  top  of 
every  one,  which  had  the  effect  to  conceal  the  joining  of  the  Hones : feven  of  thefe 
Hones  now  remain,  though  an  exact  deferiber  of  Conflantinople  fays  there  were  eight ; 
three  of  the  Hones,  together  with  the  flatue,  were  thrown  down  by  lightning  ; if  I do 
not  miffake,  it  was  in  the  time  of  Alexius  Comnenus ; it  was  faid  to  have  been  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  when  entire  muff  have  been  a moH  magnificent  lofty  pillar ; it 
is  not  well  reprefented  even  in  its  prefent  condition  by  any  cuts  that  1 have  feen  of  it  j 
there  are  now  twelve  tiers  of  Hone  above  the  feven  of  porphyry ; eleven  of  them  feem 
to  be  about  a foot  deep,  and  the  uppennoft  is  fomething  like  a Tufcan  capital ; and 
about  two  feet  deep.  There  is  a Greek  infeription  on  the  fourth  tier,  which  I had  not 
an  opportunity  of  copying  ; but  it  is  faid  to  import,  that  the  emperor  Emanuel  Com- 
nenus repaired  it.  Arius  is  faid  to  have  died  near  this  pillar*,  as  mentioned  by  the 
ecclefialtical  hifforians.  Near  it  is  a ciffem,  the  arches  of  it  are  fupported  by  fisteen 
pillars  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  breadth,  with  as  many  more  On  them  ; it  feems  to 
hive  been  a ChriRian  work,  there  bring  a crofs  on  lonie  of  them,  and  thefe  letters 
K-.  N.  I faw  what  is  called  the  pillars  of  Marcianus,  which  is  mentioned  by  Gytlius, 
but  he  feems  not  to  have  feen  it ; he  alfo  mentions  the  virgin  column,  which  probably 
is  the  fame,  though'  he  might  not  know  it ; for  it  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Kifli- 
Tafh  [The  Virgin  Stone  or  Pillar  ;3  it  is  a very  fine  pillar  of  grey  granite  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  with  a well-proportioned  pedeHal  which  had  Heps  round  it;  the  fliaft 
alone  feems  to  be  about  twenty-five  feet  high  ; and  this  pillar,  elpecially  the  pedefiali  is 
very  ill  reprefented  by  fame  travellers:  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  infeription  was  made 
in  brafs,  and  they  have  been  able  to  trace  it  out  by  the  holes  which  were  made  in 
order  to  fix  on  the  letters.  A pillar  like  this  was  removed  from  fome  part  of  the  town 
into  the  garden  of  the  feraglio,  which  I faw  from  Pera  between  the  trees.  The  hifio- 
rical  pillar  of  Arcadius  has  been  very  exactly  deferibed  ; the  fhaft  of  it  was  token  down 
about  thirty  years  ago,  for  fome  public  Turkirti  building ; fo  that  the  bafe  and 
pedeHals  only  remain ; the  bafe  and  the  column  confified  of  feveral  tiers  of  Angle 
Hones  of  the  fame  breadth  as  the  bafe  and  column,  and  were  laid  one  over  the  other, 
out  of  which  the  Hairs  were  cut  within ; but  the  pedeHal  has  two  Hones  in  each  tier  fo 
nicely  joined,  that  a very  curious  perfon  has  affirmed  that  there  w'as  but  one  in 
each  tier. 

The  feraglio  and  public  audiences  of  the  grand  fignior  have  been  fully  deferibed  ; 

I faw'  part  of  the  ceremony  of  an  audience  of  the  grand  vizier,  and  was  habited  in  the 
caftan,  but  1 could  not  enter  into  the  audience-room  to  fee  the  monarch,  bccaufe  the 
number  of  perfons  permitted  to  go  in  with  the  ambaflador  was  full : a diVan  is  always  held  . 
before  fuch  an  audience,  at  which  the  ambaflador  is  prefent,  and  the  grand  fignior  is 
at  a lattice  window  over  the  feat  of  the  grand  vizier,  but  is  not  feen,  though  by  fome 
fignal  it  k known  that  he  is  there  5 and  when  the  bufmefs  of  the  divan,  as  a court  of 
juffice,  is  done,  (which  is  chiefly  reading  petitions  of  poor  people,  who  are  brought 
one  by  one  into  the  prefence  of  the  grand  vizier),  then  Hools  are  fet  before  the 
vizier,  the  two  cadililkiers,  the  treafurer  and  feal-keeper,  who  are  always  prefent ; and  , 
about  feven  in  the  morning  the  dinner  was  brought  on  feveral  fmall  plates  placed  on 
large  diflies,  and  put  before  them  on  the  Hools,  without  their  moving  from  the  place 
where  they  did  the  public  bufinefs  ; the  Ixnall  plattfs  wxxc  very  often  changed  ; the 
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ambaffador  eating  with  the  grand  vizier,  and  thofe  who  go  to  audience  with  him,  with 
the  feal-keeper,  and  treafurer ; the  cadililkiers  being  people  of  the  law,  are  too  holy 
to  eat  with  infidels : after  this  the  grand  fignior’s  firman  is  read,  which  orders  that 
the  ambafTador  ihould  be  introduced.  The  vizier  holds  the  ordinary  divans  four 
times  a week  in  the  grand  fignior’s  feraglio,  and  on  the  other  days  he  has  a divan  in  his 
own  houfc. 

Two  rivers  fall  into  the  bay  of  Conflantinople,  about  a league  to  the  weft  of  the 
city  ; the  northern  river  is  the  antient  Lycus  ; the  fouthem  one  was  called  Hydraulis. 
There  were  many  houfes  of  pleafure  and  gardens  of  the  great  men  near  the  banks  of 
thefc  rivers,  and  on  the  riling  ground  ; but  in  that  rebellion  which  fet  the  prefent 
grand  fignior  on  the  throne,  the  mob  requcflcd  it  of  him,  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  deflroy  thofe  houfes  where  the  great  people  fpent  their  time  in  luxury  and 
idlenefs,  neglecting  the  public  affairs ; and  their  petition  not  being  refufed,  they 
levelled  every  thing  to  the  ground  ; fo  that  now  they  have  their  country  houfes  along 
the  canal  in  the  way  to  the  Black  fea.  On  the  northern  river  the  grand  fignior  has  a 
pleafant  feraglio  called  Sadabat ; the  river  is  m fuch  a manner  confined  as  to  make  a fine 
canal  to  it,  which  is  about  feventeen  hundred  paces  long. 

It  is  faid,  that  every  day  there  are  confumed  at  Conflantinople,  Scutari,  and  the 
adjacent  villages,  thirty-fix  thoufand  meafures  of  wheat : thefe  meafures,  which  are 
called  a killo,  are  fuppofed  to  be  fufficient  for  a hundred  perfons,  fo  that  the  number 
of  fouls  may  be  computed  at  three  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand  ; of  thefe  a hundred 
thoufand  arc  computed  to  be  Jews,  and  fixty  thoufand  Chriftians  ; though  the  former 
computation  feems  to  exceed.  They  reckon  that  there  are  forty  thoufand  boats,  like 
our  wherries,  which  are  uncovered  ■,  except  thofe  of  the  grand  fignior,  or  grand  vizier  j 
the  former  being  covered  with  red,  and  the  latter  with  green. 

There  have  been  two  Armenian  prefles  in  Conflantinople  for  about  forty  years.  The 
vizier  Ibrahim  Paflu  having  read  an  account  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  priming,  perfuaded 
the  late  fultan  Achmet  to  permit  a prefs  to  be  fet  up  under  the  direction  of  Ibrahim 
Efendi,  an  Hungarian  renagado ; they  printed  twelve  books,  but  about  four  years 
ago  it  was  dropped ; but  they  have  lately  begun  to  print  in  Turkifh  the  hiflory  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte  for  about  fixty  years  paft.  I happened  to  fee  Conflantinople  at  a time 
when  the  Turks  were  in  good  humour,  and  had  no  reafon  to  be  difpleal'ed  with  the 
Franks,  (except  that  the  foldiery  would  gladly  have  continued  the  war  againft  the 
emperor)  ; they  had  jufl  made  a very  honourable  peace  for  themfelves  with  that 
monarch,  and  not  a very  difadvantageous  one  with  the  Mufcovites,  whom  they  dreaded 
as  a power  fuperior  to  them  ; fo  that  1 went  freely  all  over  Conffantinople,  and  was 
fo  far  from  being  affronted  in  the  leall,  that  1 rather  met  with  civility  in  ever)'  place  ; 
entered  publicly  into  fuch  of  the  mofques  as  1 defired  to  fee,  and  fometimes  even  on 
Fridays,  jull  before  the  fermon  began,  and  when  the  women  were  come  into  the 
mofques  to  hear  their  harangues  : this  is  permitted  by  fpeaking  to  the  keeper  of  the 
mofque,  and  giving  him  a very  finall  gratuity,  and  at  other  times  fending  for  him 
when  the  mofques  were  fliut : and  indeed  to  fpeak  jullly  of  the  Turks,  they  are  a very 
tractable  people  when  they  are  well  ufed,  and  when  they  have  no  profpect  of  getting 
any  thing  by  ill-treament ; and  what  makes  them  more  troublefome  and  fufpicious  in 
places  on  the  fea,  is  the  rough  ufage  they  meet  with  from  tile  corfairs. 
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Chap.  II.  — Of  Galata,  Peru,  the  Aqueducts , and fame  other  placet  near  Gortftantinaple. 

GAL  AT  A is  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  port  of  Conftantinople,  it  is  encompaffed 
with  a wall  near  three  miles  in  circumference,  having  the  water  to  the  fouth  and  eaft, 
and  is  built  from  the  fea  up  the  fides  of  the  hill ; it  is  very  much  inhabited  by  Chriftians, 
and  by  all  the  Europeans:  here  they  have  their  warehoufes,  cuftom  houfe,  and  all 
European  fhips  come  to  this  port.  The  Greeks  have  three  churches  in  Galata,  and 
the  Armenians  two  : the  Jefuites,  Dominicans,  and  Francifcans,  have  each  of  them  a 
convent  in  this  place.  During  the  time  of  the  Venetian  war  a convent  under  the  pro- 
tettion  of  Venice  was  feized  on,  and  the  church  turned  into  a mofque,  and  fuch  Franks 
as  lived  near  it  were  ordered  to  remove,  on  which  all  the  Englirti,  and  forae  others, 
removed  to  Pera,  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  hill  where  all  the  ambafladors  refide,  and 
it  is  a much  finer  fituation.  What  they  call  the  Quattro  Strade  are  almoft  entirely  in- 
habited by  Franks  and  other  Chriftians.  Pera  is  under  the  Topjee-balhaw  of  Tophana, 
and  Galata  is  governed  by  a waiwode.  Pera  and  Galata  are  the  thirteenth  region, 
yvhtch  was  called  Sicena.  The  Trinitarians,  two  forts  of  Francifcans,  and  the  Capu- 
chins, have  each  of  them  a convent  in  Pera.  The  ambafladors  live  here  in  greater 
flate  than  in  any  other  parts,  becaufe  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  and  they  keep 
open  table.  The  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  lately  obtained  capitulations  for  trade, 
as  well  as  the  Swedes,  and  has  a minifter  here.  This  place  and  Galata  having  been 
much  inhabited  by  Genoefe,  who  had  obtained  it  of  the  Greek  emperors,  there  are  Hill 
feme  of  thofe  families  remaining,  many  of  whom  are  drogermen  to  the  ambafladors; 
of  which  each  nation  has  a certain  number ; one  or  two  of  them  do  molt  of  the 
bufinels  of  the  nation  ; and  the  others  are  employed  occafionally  by  the  merchants : 
there  are  alfo  Gjovani  de  Lingue,  as  they  call  them,  who  are  young  men  that  have 
finall  talaries,  take  their  turn  in  waiting  at  the  palace,  and  attend  on  ft  rangers  or  others, 
when  there  is  otcafion : the  French  have  twelve  of  thefe  of  their  own  nation,  who  are 
educated  at  the  Capuchin  convent  at  the  expence  of  the  king,  are  fent  to  different 
confuls  abroad,  and  promoted  as  they  deferve.  The  Mufcovites  and  Germans  alfo 
have  fome  of  their  own  nation,  but  are  obliged  chiefly  to  make  ufe  of  the  natives  of 
the  place,  who  know  beft  how  to  difeharge  the  myfterious  office  of  a drogerman.  The 
head  drogerman  of  the  port  is  always  a Greek,  and  very  often  a prince  of  Moldavia  ; he 
is  fomewhat  in  the  nature  of  a fecretary  of  ftate,  as  well  as  interpreter,  and  has  a great 
influence  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  Europeans,  and  more  particularly  when  treaties 
of  peace  are  on  foot.  It  is  faid  the  Venetian  ambaflador,  who  is  called  the  Bailo,  has 
an  unlimited  commiffion  from  the  republic  to  draw  for  what  fums  he  pleafes,  and 
even  that  his  accounts  are  not  examined.  So  great  an  intereft  that  ftate  has  to  ferve 
with  the  Porte. 

To  the  north  of  Pera  is  Tophana,  on  another  hill,  and  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
beautiful  than  the  profpeft  of  the  vale  between  them  : on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on 
Tophana  fide,  there  is  a public  building  called  Galati  Serai,  (for  this  upper  part  of 
the  hill  is  reckoned  as  a part  of  Galata  or  Pera) ; this  building  is  finely  fituated  round 
a large  court ; it  is  didlined  for  the  education  of  the  itcheoglans  for  the  fenglio  of  the 
grand  fignior,  and  contains  in  it  about  four  hundred  ; thgy  are  moftly  orphans  or 
children  of  poor  people  who  cannot  educate  their  families ; they  are  kept  under  great 
difeipline,  never  ftir  out,  nor  can  they  fo  much  as  look  out  of  their  windows,  and  no 
perfotts  are  fuffered  to  go  in : they  learn  to  read,  write,  ride,  and  draw  the  bow,  and  to 
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chant  their  devotions ; the  grand  fignior  goes  there  once  in  two  years,  and  chufcs 
out  of  them  fuch  as  he  pleafes  about  twenty  years  old,  who  are  made  his  itcheoglans : 
mod  of  them  are  officers  about  him  like  pages,  and  attend  him  on  horfeback,  or  in 
the  chamber,  being  fomething  of  the  nature  of  chamberlains,  and  thefe,  according  to 
their  merit,  are  often  advanced  to  be  palhas,  and  to  the  higheft  offices. 

Tophana  is  fo  called  from  the  foundery  of  cannon  [Tope].  It  is  governed  by  the 
Topcjec-Balhaw  [the  captain  of  the  artillery],  as  well  as  Pera  ; there  are  a great  number 
of  very  fine  brafs  cannon  on  the  quay  and  other  places  about  it ; for  now  they  make 
none  of  iron.  One  of  their  fineft  fountains  is  in  this  place.  To  the  north  of  it  is  Fun- 
duclee,  and  north  of  that  two  or  three  more  places  built  up  the  fide  of  the  hills,  which 
look  like  one  continued  town  from  Galata. 

To  the  weft  of  Galata,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  port,  is  the  public  arfenal  or  dock 
called  Caffium-palha,  where  there  are  covered  buildings  to  lay  up  the  galleys  in  winter; 
and  here  is  what  they  call  the  bagnio  for  the  grand  fignior’s  captive  Chriftian  flaves. 
I faw  here  eleven  large  men  of  war,  and  was  informed  that  there  are  commonly  about 
twenty,  and  that  they  have  in  other  parts  twenty  more ; the  largeft,  called  the  Capitana, 
as  I was  informed,  is  twelve  feet  longer  than  the  Royal  Sovereign,  being  a hundred 
and  eighty  fix  feet  long,  and  forty-fix  feet  eight  inches  broad ; it  is  twenty-one  feet 
deep  in  the  hold,  has  three  decks,  befides  the  quarter-deck,  and  a fpare  deck : the 
fheet  anchor  weighs  ninety-five  quintals,  and  the  cable  is  thirty-two  inches  in 
circumference ; fhe  carries  a hundred  and  ten  guns,  and  fixteen  hundred  men.  The 
galleys  go  out  every  fummer  round  the  iflands  to  colled  the  harach  or  Chriftian  poll 
tax ; and  the  captain  palha  or  high  admiral  fails  with  four  or  five  men  of  war,  and 
levies  what  money  he  can  on  the  iflands,  and  other  places  on  the  fea,  which^bclong 
to  him. 

On  the  height,  to  the  north-weft  of  the  arfenal,  is  a down  called  the  Okemeidan 
[the  Place  of  Arrows],  where  they  go  to  exercife  with  the  bow  and  arrow  ; and  there 
are  many  marble  pillars  fet  up  to  (hew*  how  far  feveral  grand  figniors  have  (hot,  fome 
of  which  are  at  an  incredible  diftance ; it  is  a height  which  commands  a fine  view  of 
the  port,  and  Conftantinople : there  is  an  open  Turkifti  namafgah,  or  praying  place  on 
it,  where  I was  informed  they  circumcife  the  Grand  Signior’s  children ; in  this  place  the 
grand  fignior  reviews  the  army  before  he  goeg  out  to  war. 

Water  has.been  brought  to  Conftantinople  at  great  expence,  and  is  very  neceflary  in 
this  country  where  they  drink  it  in  fuch  great  quantities,  and  ufe  fo  much  for  walking  and 
bathing  ; and  the  more  care  has  been  taken,  becaufe  a want  of  it  would  certainly  caufe 
a rebellion  in  the  city ; for  this  purpofe  they  formerly  made  fo  many  large  cifterns  as 
refervoirs  of  the  water  of  the  aqueduct,  in  cafe  it  Ihould  fail ; and  the  great  ciftern  under 
faint  Sophia  ferves  for  that  purpofe  at  this  time;  the  mod  antient  aqueduct  was  built  by 
the  emperors  Valens  and  Valentinian;  this  aqueduCt  isfeen  in  three  places  ; it  conveys 
water  to  the  city  at  the  diftance  often  miles,  being  brought  for  the  mod  part  from  places 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  village  called  Belgrade.  Thefe  three  parts  of 
the  aqueduft  are  called  the  crooked  aqueduCt,  the  long  aqueduct,  and  the  high  aqueduCt ; 
the  laft  is  neareft  to  Conftantinople,  and  receives  the  water  that  comes  from  the  other 
two,  which  are  differenfcftrcams  ; the  crooked  aqueduCt  is  fo  called,  becaufc  it  makes  a 
turn  before  it  crofles  the  valley  from  one  hill  to  the  other  ; this  aqueduCt  is  executed  in 
a very  fine  tafte  ; it  is  a rultic  work,  and  confifts  of  three  tiers  of  fine  arches  one  over 
another.  The  water  firft  runs  on  a wall,  and  then  on  twelve  arches,  for  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  yards ; it  then  turns  and  crofles  the  vale  on  the  three  tiers  of  arches ; in 
the  loweft  there  are  four  arches,  in  the  middle  ten,  and  there  are  palages  made  through 
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the  piers  in  the  length  of  the  aqueduCl,  by  which  one  paffes  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
valley  ; in  the  uppermod  tier  there  are  twenty-one  arches,  the  feven  or  eight  fir  ft 
arches  on  each  fide  are  built  on  the  defeent  of  the  hill,  two  or  three  on  the  folid  wall, 
and  ten  over  the  middle  arches;  in  the  upper  ftory  alfo,  there  are  arches  through 
fifteen  of  the  piers,  in  order  to  pals  the  whole  length  of  the  aqueduct,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  there  are  through  the  piers  of  the  middle  arches ; the  aqueduct  b<  ing  in  that 
part  about  fix  hundred  and  feventy-two  feet  long,  and  a hundred  and  feven  feet  high  : 
it  is  a very  magnificent  work,  and  the  water  is  conveyed  to  it  from  a rivulet  that  paffes 
near  Belgrade,  and  mult  be  the  Hydraulis  ; the  water  of  this  river  is  Hopped  in  two 
different  places  l>y  a wall  built  acrofs,  fo  as  to  make  two  large  lakes,  and  runs  in  chan- 
nels through  the  wall,  which  is  built  to  keep  them  up  : thefe  feem  to  be  Turkilh  works, 
and  defigned  as  refervoirs  of  water  in  cafe  the  rivulet  Ihould  dry  up  in  fummer,  that  they 
might  be  fupplied  by  two  fuch  great  bodies  of  water  to  be  let  out  by  lower  channels  which 
are  in  the  wall,  and  may  be  opened  on  occafion  ; from  the  laft  of  thefe  the  water  paffes 
to  a deep  bafon,  into  which  fome  other  ftreams  are  brought,  and  from  that  it  runs 
partly  in  the  channels  made  on  the  fide  of  the  hills,  and  partly  on  arches  over  valleys, 
and  hollows  in  the  hills,  to  the  crooked  aqueduCl  already  deferibed,  from  which  it 
runs  on  the  fides  of  the  hills  into  another  bafon,  and  fo  does  the  water  of  the  long 
aqueduCl.  and  from  that  bafon  it  goes  in  one  channel  to  the  high  aqueduCl.  The 
other,  called  the  Long  AqueduCl,  f'eems  to  be  a modem  work,  and,  1 fuppofe,  was 
built  by  Soliman  the  magnificent,  who  is  faid  to  have  repaired  the  other  aqueduCts  ; 
and  if  it  was,  it  is  a work  truly  worthy  of  him  ; and  I faw  on  it  a fhort  Turkilh  inferip- 
tion  ; it  was  built  as  a further  fupply  of  water  to  be  conveyed  by  the  high  aqueduCl ; 
it  is  twp  thoufand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  long,  eighty-five  feet  and  a half 
high,  and  the  wall  is  twelve  feet  thick  ; it  confifts  of  two  ftories  of  arches  one  over 
another  ; in  the  lower  ftory  there  are  forty-feven  arches,  and  fifty  in  the  upper : at 
the  firft  defeent,  at  each  end  of  the  hills,  the  water  runs  on  a long  wall : other  dreams 
are  brought  to  this  water  by  the  fide  of  the  foutbern  hill,  which  paffes  likewife  on  a frnall 
number  of  arches  over  the  valleys  that  are  in  the  way.  The  water  of  this  aqueduCl,  as 
obferved,  communicates  with  the  crooked  aqueduCl,  and  both  run  to  the  high  aqueduCl, 
which  is  a vaft  maffive  ruftic  building,  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed  over  a valley  ; 
it  is  above  eight  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high  ; 
it  con  fids  ol  four  large  arches,  as  many  over  them,  and  three  dories  jof  fmall  ones 
between  them,  there  being  nine  arches  in  the  upper  and  lower  ftories,  and  fix  in  the 
middle  one.  This  irregularity,  contrary  to  the  manner  of  the  antients,  and  the 
arches  not  being  true,  gives  this  aqueduct  a very  Gothic  appearance,  though  it  is  a 
work  of  great  expence  and  magnificence,  for  the  walls  are  fifteen  feet  thick ; and  the 
gTeat  arches  are  above  fifty  feet  wide.  Afcending  by  the  hill  to  one  of  the  finall 
arches,  there  is  an  arched  paflage  from  it  through  the  wall,  confiding  of  forty-four 
deps,  which  leads  up  to  the  great  arches  above,  where  there  is  a paflage  through  the 
piers,  as  in  the  crooked  aqueduCl,  and  a defeent  likewife  by  flairs  at  the  other  end  : 
from  this  aqueduCl  the  water  runs  along  the  fide  of  the  hills,  in  channels  covered  in 
with  done,  there  being  arches  built  only  in  two  or  three  places.  This  water  formerly 
run  on  tbofe  arches  in  the  third  valley  between  the  third  and  {purth  hill : but  the  call 
part  of  that  aqueduCl  being  dedroyed,  the  water  is  conveyed  in  channels  on  the  ground 
to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  city.  About  ten  years  ago  a new  aqueduCl  was  built  to 
fiipply  Pera,  Galata,  and  the  neighbouring  villages:  the  water  comes  from  Bauchicui, 
between  Belgrade  and  Boiyucderry,  and  runs  acrofs  a valley  there  on  an  aqueduCl 
which  confiits  of  a great,  number  of  arches  that  are  very  well  built ; from  this  valley  it 
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tuns  round  the  hills,  and  fometimes  under  ground,  and  crofting  a low  ground  it 
Tifes  in  fuch  fquare  pillars  as  have  been  before  deferibed,  in  order  to  keep  the  water 
to  its  height : as  it  pafles,  part  of  it  is  conveyed  to  the  villages  on  the  well  fide  of  the 
canal  of  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  and  coming  near  Pent,  it  rifes  in  the  fame  fort  of 
pillars,  and  runs  into  a refervoir,  confiding  of  many  little  cells  made  to  contain  the  water, 
and  is  conveyed  from  them  to  the  fcveral  parts  of  Pera  and  Gnlata. 

The  point  of  Galata  oppofite  to  the  feraglio  was  called  Cape  Metopon.  Belhicktaffi 
is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  called  Jafon,  from  his  touching  there « at  that  place  there 
was  a grove  of  cyprefs  trees,  and  a temple  of  Apollo.  At  Ortactti  there  was  a port 
called  Clidium  : and  lower  there  was  a port  in  which  the  velfelsof  the  Rhodians  ufed  to 
lie,  which,  I fuppofe,  is  the  place  where  (hips  now  ride  at  anchor  near  Beihicktalh, 
when  they  are  ready  to  fail,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  go  out  of  the  port  with  a llrong 
north  wind.  The  cape  at  Cruchiefme  was  in  the  middle  ages  called  Afomaton.  'Idle  bay 
which  had  the  name  of  Scalae  was  at  Arnautcui ; below  it  is  the  cape  of  Ellies ; further 
there  is  a large  bay,  on  which  Badlelu  id  fituated  : the  cape  on  which  the  callle  Hands, 
and  where  the  bridge  is  fuppofed  to  have  been,  was  called  Cape  Mercury.  The  beft 
port  of  the  Bofphorus  was  at  the  river  Omoufdera,  it  is  called  Sarantacopa,  and  by 
Dionyfius  Byzantinus,  Leoflenion.  Under  Thrapia  is  the  rock  Catargo : here  is  a 
fmall  river,  and  the  port  Pharmaias,  which  is  faid  to  be  fo  called,  becaufe  Medea  touching 
at  this  place  opened  her  box  of  drugs  there.  The  bay  of  BoiyucJery  was  called  Sinus 
Sarouicus  from  an  altar  there  to  Saron  of  Megara ; the  point  of  this  bay  to  the  north 
was  called  Amilton  and  Tripition  by  the  Greeks.  The  convent  of  Mavro  Molo  higher 
up  was  deftroyed,  becaufe  it  was  a place  of  debauchery  for  failora  and  oiher  inferior 
people.  As  to  the  Cyanean  rock  on  the  Europe  fide  ; at  the  foot  of  it  there  is  a 
white  marble  pillar  broken  into  three  or  four  pieces,  and  a Corinthian  capital  near  it ; 
the  lhaft  is  two  feet  in  diameter  ; above  on  the  rock  is  what  has  been  thought  by  fome 
to  have  been  its  pedeflal ; it  is  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  round  it  four 
felloons  joined  by  bulls  heads  : there  are  many  names  on  it,  which  feem  to  have  been, 
cut  by  people  that  came  there.  The  name  of  Augultus,  mentioned  by  fome  authors, 
I fuppofe,  is  SEBASTVS,  which  is  cut  on  the  Hone  in  Roman  characters,  much  better 
than  the  other,  and  very  near  to  the  bafe  of  the  pedeftal : this  is  more  juflly  thought 
to  be  an  altar  to  Apollo,  which  the  Romans  placed  on  this  rock  j though  from  the 
holes  for  irons  both  above  and  below,  it  feems  as  if  fome  other  Hones  were  fixed  to 
it,  which  would  rather  incline  one  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  pedeHal  of  a pillar. 
On  the  continent  near  this  iftand  is  the  light  houfe  of  Europe,  which  is  a high  tower. 
Going  along  the  coafi  of  the  Euxine  fea  in  Thrace  towards  the  weH,  the  firfi  place 
mentioned  is  Phinopolis,  which  feems  to  be  the  court  of  Phineus,  from  which  the  Ar- 
gonauts went  (after  they  had  been  Hopped  by  contrary  winds)  to  the  Afia  fide,  and 
lacrificed  to  the  twelve  gods : it  is  poftible  this  place  put  in  the  Tables  was  oil  the  well 
fide  of  that  broad  cape,  which  is  about  two  leagues  to  the  well  of  the  cape  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bofphorus,  where  I faw  a fijuare  tower  on  the  height  with  fome  antient 
Hones  in  it.  I obferved  here  in  the  fea  clifts  a layer  of  earth  about  three  feet  thick, 
which  appears  like  planks  of  timber  burnt  to  a coal.  About  eighteen  miles  to  the 
weH  of  this  tower  was  Philea,  or  Phrygia  on  the  Palus  Phileatina ; this  place  is  about 
the  fame  diHance  alfo  from  Belgrade  : what  is  called  the  lake  is  a fort  of  gulph  that 
winds  into  the  land,  and  there  are  fome  rivulets  that  run  into  it ; as  well  as  1 could 
learn  there  is  a bank  of  fand  before  the  mouth  of  it,  which  is  covered  with  water  in 
winter,  and  when  the  wind  blows  flxong  from  the  north ; there  is  now  a fmall  port  on 
the  outfide  of  it.  The  town  was  on  a peninfula  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  gulph,  on  verv 
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high  ground  to  the  wed  and  north,  having  a gentle  defcent  to  the  fouth : on  the  eaft 
fide  it  was  defended  with  a wall,  a great  part  of  which  is  Hill  remaining,  and  is  called 
by  the  Turks  Dourkous,  town  and  lake ; if  there  had  been  a good  entrance  for  {hipping, 
this  town,  which  is  not  a mile  in  circumference,  would  have  been  very  finely  fituated 
for  trade.  Halmedyffus  or  SalmedylTus  is  faid  to  have  been  forty  miles  further  ; they 
informed  me  of  a port  twenty  miles  off,  which,  if  I miftake  not,  is  called  Aiade;  it  is 
well  frequented,  and  probably  js  the  antient  Halmedyffus,  though  there  feems  to  be  a 
miftake  in  the  diftance.  I was  informed  that  there  are  fome  ruins  there,  cfpecially  of 
the  wall  that  was  built  by  the  emperor  Analtafius  acrofs  the  neck  of  the  peninfula  to 
Selivre,  the  old  Selvmbria.  1 was  informed  that  this  place  is  about  thirty-fix  mile* 
from  Selivn\  and  as  far  from  Conflantinople.  All  the  country  this  way  is  a very  rich 
foil,  and  abounds  with  wood  ; and  the  t illage  of  Belgrade  is  fituated  in  a wood  ; the 
Englilh,  Swedilh,  and  Dutch  Ambaffadors  refide  there  in  fummer,  where  they  have 
cool  fhady  walks  in  the  woods  by  the  two  large  bafons  of  water  which  are  to  fupply  the 
aqueduct. 


Chap.  III.  — Of  Selivree,  and  Adrianople. 

I SET  out  With  the  caravan  from  Conflantinople  for  Adrianople,  on  the  feventh  of 
July  in  the  afternoon ; the  road  is  to  the  fouth  weft,  through  an  open  fertile  coun- 
try, which  is  uneven  as  far  'as  Selivree  : it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  prefent  road  to 
Adrianople  goes  out  at  the  Selivree  gate  ; and  that  the  Adrianople  gate  is  at  a confider- 
able  diftance  from  it  to  the  weft ; through  which,  doubtlefs,  the  antient  road  to  Adria- 
nople went,  though  it  is  now  difufed,  probably  becaufe  it ' is  a more  uneven  country. 
Near  a league  from  Conltantinople,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  there  it  a large  building 
called  Bayreut-Han  [The  Powder  Houfe],  where  all  the  powder  is  made  for  the  ufe  of 
Conflantinople,  and  the  places  on  the  Black  Sea  ; and  the  fhips  take  it  in  there.  Five 
miles  from  Conflantinople  there  is  a fmall  town  called  [The  Little  Bridge],  from  a 
bridge  there  near  the  fea,  over  the  outlet  of  a lake  ; as  well  as  I could  learn,  the  lake 
receives  a fmall  river  into  it,  which  probably  is  the  Batheniusof  Ptolemy.  We  flopped 
here  for  about  two  hours,  and  then  travelled  almolt  three  hours  till  midnight,  and  lay 
in  a meadow  near  the  road.  On  the  eighth  we  went  feven  miles  to  a town  called 
The  Great  Bridge,  where  there  is  a large  bridge  over  the  mouth  of  another  lake,  into 
which  probably  the  river  Athyra  of  Ptolemy  falls.  Ten  miles  further  is  a village  on 
the  fea  called  Camourgat ; and  near  a league  beyond  it  there  is  a fmall  town  called 
Pevadofe,  fituated  on  a rocky  eminence  over  the  fea.  Twelve  miles  beyond  this 
we  arrived  at  Selivree,  the  Selymbria  of  Ptolemy,  fituated  very  near  the  fea  to  the  weft 
of  the  old  city,  the  walls  of  which  are  entire,  and  Hand  on  a fmall  eminence ; the  old 
and  new  town  together  are  about  a mile  in  circumference ; it  is  probable  that  the  wall 
formerly  mentioned  went  acrofs  from  the  old  town  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Greeks 
and  Armenians  have  each  an  old  church  adorned  with  Mofaic  of  the  middle  ages ; 
about  one  of  them  I faw  a relief  of  a man,  with  a pole  or  fpear  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  a long  fhield  that  refted  on  the  ground.  The  old  town  is  thinly  inhabited  ; 
the  prefent  city,  which  is  a poor  place,  is  to  the  weft  of  it,  and  is  chiefly  fubfifted  by 
being  a great  thoroughfare.  I paffed  the  day  at  Selivree  in  the  kane,  and  in  feeing  the 
antiquities,  and  fet  forward  in  the  evening  ; going  out  of  the  town  we  faw  a party  of 
Tartars  with  their  bows  flung  about  their  bodies.  From  Selivree  the  remainder  of  the 
way  to  Adrianople  was  near  weft,  and  in  ten  miles  wc  came  to  a fmall  town  called 
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Kellclee  which  might  be  Melantias  of  the  Itinerary,  faid  to  be  at  the  river  Athyras  9 : 
we  lay  in  the  fields  about  a mile  further,  and  on  the  ninth  travelled  five  miles  to 
Chourley,  which  feems  to  be  Izhrallon  of  the  Itinerary,  which  is  mentioned  as  eighteen 
miles  from  Heraclea  in  the  way  to  Adrianople  : both  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  have 
a church  here,  and  I faw  an  infeription  in  the  Armenian  church-yard,  which  makes 
mention  of  aPerinthian,  and  probably  this  place  was  in  the  diftrid  of  Perinthus,  called 
afterwards  Heraclea,  and  at  prefent  Heraclee.  I faw  alfo  about  the  town  feveral  marble 
covers  of  coffins,  and  ruins  of  a wall  built  with  brick  and  Hone,  which  feem  to  be 
the  remains  of  an  antient  enclofure.  The  fituation  ot  Chourley  is  very  beautiful,  on  a 
rifing  ground,  commanding  a view  as  far  as  the  fea,  and  is  computed  to  be^  five 
hours  from  Heraclee,  and  four  from  Rodolto ; we  (laid  here  till  the  evening,  and 
went  about  two  hours  further,  and  lay  in  the  fields  near  a village  called  Bolavanna  ; 
on  the  tenth  we  went  about  two  hours  to  a town  called  Borgas,  which  from  the 
name,  as  well  as  fituation,  feems  to  be  the  antient  Bergulas  : we  travelled  in  the  even- 
ing eight  miles  further  to  Baba,  where  there  is  a beautiful  large  Turkifh  bridge  over  a 
final  1 river,  a fine  tnofque,  and  an  old  church  entire,  built  of  brick ; this  may  be  Bur- 
tudizum.  We  went  eight  miles  further,  and  lay  in  the  open  air ; on  the  eleventh  we 
travelled  four  miles  to  Ilapfa,  which  is  eight  from  Adrianople,  and  feems  to  be 
Ofludizum. 

Adrianople  was  firfl  called  Oreftes,  and  had  its  prefent  name  from  the  improvements 
made  in  it  by  the  emperor  Adrian  ; the  Turks  call  it  Edrineh  ; the  town  is  iituated  on 
a rifing  ground,  and  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  it : the  antient  city  feems  to  have  been 
on  the  plain,  where  great  part  of  the  walls  remain,  though  they  feem  to  be  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  there  are  many  inferiptions  which  make  mention  of  the  later  Greek 
emperors  who  repaired  them.  The  river  Meritchch,  which  below  is  the  antient  Heber, 
runs  to  the  fouth  of  the  town,  and  is  joined  by  two  other  rivers  a little  lower,  one  of 
which,  called  the  Ardah,  is  navigable  from  Philopopoli  by  floats,  and  mud  be  the  Heber 
above  the  conflux  ; the  other  is  called  the  Tounfah.  The  Meritcheh  is  a fine  river  when 
it  is  joined  by  the  other  two,  and  is  navigable  down  to  Enos,  a town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  which  retains  its  old  name ; but  as  there  are  fome  (hallows  in  the  river,  they 
do  not  navigate  it  in  the  fumnter  months.  Adrianople  is  very  delightfully  fituated,  in  a 
beautiful  plain,  watered  by  three  rivers : the  (hops  which  are  well  built  and  fumiflied, 
and  the  kants  are  within  the  city  walls,  but  moll  of  the  people  live  on  the  height 
over  the  old  city,  which  is  a more  advantageous  fituation,  where  moll  of  the  houfes 
have  their  gardens,  and  enjoy  a very  fine  profpefl : they  have  two  or  three  beautiful 
mofques  on  the  outfide  of  the  city  j the  larged  may  vie  with  the  bed  in  Condanrinople, 
and  is  built  in  a good  tade.  There  are  two  mofques  in  the  city  which  were  churches  j 
and  there  are  two  large  verd  antique  pillars  in  the  portico  of  one  of  them.  This  is  one 
of  the  four  royal  cities  in  which  the  grand  figniors  have  made  their  refidence ; the 
feraglio  is  to  the  wed  of  the  town,  and  of  the  river  Meritcheh,  which  runs  both  on 
the  wed  and  fouth  fides  of  the  city  ; it  is  built  on  a fine  plain  fpot,  and  there  is  a 
large  meadow  towards  the  river  planted  with  trees ; befides  the  principal  building  for 
the  grand  fignior,  which  did  not  feem  to  be  large,  there  are  many  little  houfes  in  the 

* T'  .■  port  at  tlic  mouth  of  the  river  Athyras  was  called  Navale  M'  lanliacum  This  place  was  in 
the  ro-d  to  Cnnilantinoplc  from  Heraclea,  and  was  twenty-nine  miles  from  the  former,  probably  by  a 
fliort  wav  acrofs  the  country  : between  it  ami  Heraclea  was  Ceenoplirurion,  which  is  faid  to  be  between 
Selymbria  and  the  river  Athyras  j but  as  Heraclea  is  but  fourteen  miles  from  Selivree,  the  diitanoes  of 
thole  two  places  from  Heraclea  is  much  too  great.  Ctcnophruriun  ought  to  be  corrected  to  fourteen, 
and  Meluntuda  to  thirteen. 
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gardens  for  the  ladles,  and  in  other  parts  for  the  great  officers ; and  as  they  are  low, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a Carthufian  cloyfter.  Nobody  is  permitted  to  enter  this 
feraglio  without  a particular  order  from  Conilantinople.  The  Boftangee-bafhaw  refides 
in  one  part  of  it,  to  whom  mod  of  the  country  belongs  as  far  as  Philopopoli,  and  a 
great  territory  round  about  it,  of  which  he  is  the  governor ; and  he  is  not  fubject 
to  the  Bodangee-bafhaw  at  Conltantinople.  On  the  hill  to  the  wed  of  the  feraglio 
there  is  a large  fummer-houfe  which  belongs  to  the  grand  fignior,  from  which  there  is 
a fine  profpeft  of  the  city,  and  all  the  country  round. 

The  city  is  governed  by  the  janitzer  aga ; it  is  a place  of  great  trade,  fupplying 
all  the  country  with  goods  brougitt  by  land  from  Conilantinople,  and  from  Smyrna, 
and  other  parts  by  fea,  and  up  the  river  ; they  have  a great  plenty  of  all  forts  of 
provifions ; they  alfo  make  filk,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  for  their  own  manufactures. 
The  wine  of  this  pl  .ee,  which  is  modly  red,  is  very  drong  and  well-flavoured,  and 
they  have  all  forts  of  fruits  in  great  perfection  : the  Greeks  have  an  archbifhop  here. 
There  is  a village  called  Demerlata,  about  a league  to  the  l'outh-wed  of  the  town, 
where  Charles  the  twelfth,  king  of  Sweden,  refided  fome  years,  till  he  was  removed 
to  Demotica,  as  it  is  imagined,  by  the  indication  of  his  enemies,  who,  it  is  faid,  thought 
that  this  place  was  too  near  the  great  road.  The  French  have  two  or  three  houfes 
here,  and  a conful : the  F.nglilh  alfo  have  a perfon  with  confular  power  to  aft  for 
them,  though  they  have  little  bufinefs ; but  formerly  when  there  was  war  with  the 
emperor  they  had  their  faftors  here,  and  fold  a confiderable  quantity  of  cloth,  tin, 
and  lead.  When  I was  at  Adrianople  I faw  the  entrance  of  an  ambaffador  extraor- 
dinary from  the  emperor,  on  the  conclufion  of  the  peace. 

Chap.  IV.  — Of  Demotica,  Rodojlo,  and  Gallipoli . 

WE  left  Adrianople  on  the  feventeeth,  travelled  fouthwards,  and  palfed  through  t 
village  called  Ahercui,  where  there  is  a large  kane  for  the  grand  fignior’s  camels, 
which  are  bred  in  that  country : we  went  in  between  the  hills,  and  arrived  at  De- 
motica on  a fmall  river  called  Kefcldele-fu,  which  falls  into  the  Meritcheh  about  a 
mile  to  the  north-ead ; it  is  near  twelve  miles  from  Adrianople : the  prefent  town 
is  chiefly  on  the  north  and  ead  fide  of  the  hill,  where  the  anbent  town  was  likewife 
fituated,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  Dyme ; there  are  remains  of  the  walls  of  a caftle, 
and  of  feveral  artificial  grottos : the  Chridians  live  on  the  ead  fide  of  the  hill,  and 
have  two  churches.  Charles  the  twelfth,  of  Sweden,  lived  at  this  place  for  forae 
time : 1 was  informed  that  he  commonly  rode  out  every  afternoon,  and  that  fome  few 
of  his  followers,  who  were  given  to  gallantry,  were  obliged  to  be  very  fecret  in  thofe 
affairs,  the  king  having  been  always  very  remarkable  for  the  drifted  chadity ; drag- 
germen  and  people  of  great  confideration  often  came  to  him.  I fhould  conjefture  that 
Flotinopolis  was  higher  up  the  river  on  which  Demotica  dands,  as  Trajanopolis  was 
twenty-twb  miles  from  it  in  the  way  to  the  city  of  Heraclea.  The  hills  that  run  along 
from  the  fouth-wed  to  the  north-ead  near  Adrianople  feem  to  be  mount  Rhodope. 
Between  Adrianople  and  Plotinopolis,  there  was  a place  called  Nicasa,  where  it  is  faid 
the  Arians  drew  up  a confeflion  of  faith  in  order  to  impofe  on  the  world,  the  place 
being  ot  the  fame  name  as  the  city  where  the  famous  council  was  held.  On  the 
eighteenth  we  went  a mile  to  the  north-ead  to  the  river  Meiucheh,  which  is  here 
very  rapid ; we  eroded  it  on  a flat  bottomed  boat,  and  travelled  feven  miles  near  ead 
through  a very  fine  country  to  Ouzoun-Kupri  [The  Long  Bridge],  a town  fo  called 
from  a bridge  built  acrols  the  plain,  and  over  the  fmall  river  lirganeh  to  the  weft 
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of  the  town,  which  overflows  the  plain  in  winter,  being  near  half  a mile  Fong,  and  con* 
fifts  of  a hundred  and  feventy  arches ; it  is  built  of  hewn  done,  Snd  is  a very  great 
work.  If  Dyme  was  between  Plorinopolis  and  Trajanopolis,  this  would  be  the  mod 
likely  place  for  the  latter  ; at  prefent  it  is  only  a finall  town,  having  very  few  Chriftian* 
in  it,  and  no  church.  We  went  fix  teen  miles  further  to  the  eaft  to  another  fmall  town 
called  Jeribol,  which  feems  to  be  a corruption  from  I lierapolis ; this  poflfihly  might  be 
Apris,  where  the  roads  from  Trajanople  to  Heraclea  and  Gallipoli  feem  to  have 
parted  ; we  lay  at  this  place,  and  on  the  nineteenth  went  eight  hours  to  Rodofto.  The 
whole  country  of  Thrace  I paffed  through  from  Conftantinople  is  an  exceeding  rich 
foil,  whicli  produces  in  the  downs  the  greateft  plenty  of  herbage  I ever  faw  in  places 
entirely  unimproved,  and  a great  quantity  of  excellent  com,  and  alfo  fome  flax ; 
the  country  is  moftly  uneven,  and  has  very  little  wood  in  it ; fo  that  the  an- 
tients,  who  fay  Thrace  is  a barren  country,  except  near  the  fca,  were  very  much 
miftaken.  Rodofto  is  the  old  Bifanthe,  afterwards  called  Rhedeftus,  and  in  the 
Itinerary  Refifton  ; it  is  fituated  in  a very  large  bay  on  the  fea,  and  up  the  fide 
of  the  hills,  the  town  being  near  a mile  in  length ; it  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Turks,  though  there  are  feveral  Greek  and  Armenian  families  in  the  town;  the 
latter  have  one  church  and  the  Greeks  five,  and  their  archbifhop  of  Heraclea  has 
a houfe  here ; they  make  exceeding  good  wine,  and  it  is  a place  of  great  export 
of  corn  for  Conftantinople.  The  late  princes  Ragotfkirefided  in  this  town,  in  a palace 
where  feveral  of  their  adherents  now  live,  and  receive  their  penfions  from  the  porte. 
To  the  north-eaft  is  Heraclea  the  old  Perinthus,  about  the  point  that  makes  this  great 
bay  to  the  north.  When  I arrived  at  this  place  I paid  off  my  janizary,  and  the  next 
day  he  came  and  faid  he  was  not  fatisfied,  that  he  expefted  to  have  been  longer  with 
me,  and  if  I would  not  give  him  more  he  would  oblige  the  conful  at  Adrianople  to  pay 
him,  and  at  laft  threatened  me  with  the  inequime  or  court  of  juftice ; but  as  he  could 
not  intimidate  me,  I heard  no  more  of  him ; and  on  the  twentieth  embarked  for 
Gallipoli,  where  I arrived  on  the  twenty-firft.  This  is  the  antient  C.allipolis,  finely 
fituated  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Hcllefpont  on  rifing  grounds,  and  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  them,  fo  that  it  makes  no  appearance  coming  to  it  from  the 
north.  Lampfacus  is  on  the  other  fide  in  Alia,  about  a league  further  to  the 
- fouth ; a village  called  Shardack,  being  direftly  oppofite  to  Gallipoli ; this  city, 
though  it  is  three  mile-  in  circumference,  is  but  a poor  place,  and  has  very  little 
trade.  The  upper  parts  of  the  town,  where  the  people  chiefly  live,  are  pleafant,  and 
tile  lioufcs  have  gardens  to  them  ; the  (hops  are  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  There 
is  a little  rivulet  to  the  weft  of  the  city,  and  to  the  fouth  a fmall  enclofed  port,  and 
a fine  hafon  within  the  walls  which  is  not  now  ufed  ; the  old  ruined  caftle  is  above 
it  to  the.  north.  To  tile  eaft  of  the  port  there  are  about  twenty  ruined  houfes,  which 
were  built  along  the  fhorc  for  the  reception  of  gallies,  probably  durirfg  the  time  of  the 
Greek  emperors.  Near  a fmall  bay  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  on  the  Propontis, 
there  is  a line  powder  houfe,  where  all  the  fhips  of  the  grand  fignior  take  in  their 
powder  that  go  out  into  the  Mediterranean.  There  are  about  three  hundred  Greek 
families  here,  they  have  two  churches,  at  one  of  which  the  archbiihop  of  Heraclea  has 
a houfe,  in  which  his  fuftragan  biftiop  refides ; there  are  fome  families  of  Jews  here.- 
As  palfengers  often  flop  at  this  port  in  their  way  between  Smyrna  and  Conftantinople, 
and  other  parts,  fo  the  plague  is  frequently  brought  to  this  city.  About  two  leagues 
to  the  north  of  Gallipoli  is  the  narroweft  part  or  neck  of  this  peninfula,  which  was  com- 
puted to  be  about  five  miles  broad  ; there  were  three  towns  on  it,  one  to  the  weft  called 
Cardia  ou  the  bay  Melanis,  which  makes  the  peninfula ; one  in  the  middle  called 
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Lyfimachia,  which  is  thought  to  be  a large  village  on  the  height  called  Boulaiyere ; 
it  was  built  by  Lyfimachus,  who  deflroyed  Cardia,  and  was  afterwards  demolilhed  bf 
the  Thracians,  and  rebuilt  by  Antiochus  : the  third  town  was  Paflye  to  the  eaft,  which 
might  be  either  in  a fhallow  bay  rather  to  the  fouth-eaft  and  by  eafl  of  Boulaiyere,  or 
on  a little  bay,  fomething  more  to  the  north  than  that  village,  where  a fmall  rivulet 
falls  into  the  fea.  There  was  a wall  acrofs  this  neck  of  land,  and  a town  near  it, 
which  on  this  account  was  called  in  the  Greek  language  Macrontychon  [the  Long 
Wall],  Going  to  the  fouth,  a little  north  of  the  narrow  paffage,  where,  I fuppofe, 
Sellus  and  Abydus  were  fituated,  there  is  a ruin  of  an  old  calUe  or  town  on  the 
height,  about  half  a mile  from  the  fea ; it  is  called  Acbafh,  and  is  the  abode  of  a 
dc.viflie ; this  probably  was  A^gos,  where  the  Athenians  loft  their  liberty,  being 
defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  the  rather,  becaufe  by  the  bell  information 
that  I cpuld  get,  there  is  a rivulet  there  as  there  was  at  iEgos,  which  went  by  the  fame 
name,  and  was  to  the  fouth  of  the  fuppofed  Seflus,  which  I imagine  was  not  where  the 
callle  now  is,  for  reafons  I have  already  mentioned  ; there  is  a deep  bay  here,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a large  village  called  Maydos  ; this  probably  is  the  port  Calus 
[K.iX.f],  which  might  have  its  name  from  the  great  hollow  or  bay  ; and  it  is  def- 
cribcd  as  fouth  of  Scllus.  At  this  port  the  Athenians  beat  the  Lacedemonians  by  fea, 
and  erccled  a trophy  at  Cynoffema,  or  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  which  I fuppofe  to  have 
been  the  prefent  European  caftle,  commonly  thought  to  be  Seflus,  being  a high  point 
of  land  to  the  fouth  of  that  port,  and  fo  very  proper  for  the  ereclion  of  a trophy,  on 
account  of  a victory  gained  in  that  harbour.  Cynofema  alfo  is  mentioned  as  oppofite 
to  the  river  Rodius,  which  feems  to  be  the  river  at  the  caflle  over  again fl  it  on  the 
Alia  fide.  Alopeconefus  was  at  the  weflern  cape  of  the  fouth  end  of  the  peninfula; 
the  eaflem  cape  was  called  Maftufia,  where  the  outer  caflle  of  Europe  is  fituated,  in 
which  a paflia  always  refides.  To  the  north  of  it  is  a little  bay,  and  a fine  fpot  of 
ground,  which  probably  was  the  fite  of  Eleus ; the  tower  or  fepulchre  of  Protefilaus  is 
mentioned  near  it,  as  well  as  a fmall  temple  to  him. 

Chap.  V.  — Of  Mount  Atboi . 

WE  embarked  at  Lemnos,  and  landed  at  Monte  Santo,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Europeans,  on  the  eighth  of  September ; it  is  the  antient  mount  Athos  in  Macedonia, 
now  called  both  by  Greeks  and  Turks,  Haion  Horos  [The  Holy  Mountain]  by  reafon 
that  there  are  fo  many  convents  on  it ; to  which  the  whole  mountain  belongs ; it  is 
a promontory  which  extends  almofl  direftly  from  north  to  fouth,  being  joined  to 
tfic  continent  by  a neck  of  land  about  a mile  wide,  through  which  fome  hiftorians 
fay  Xerxes  cut  a channel,  in  order  to  carry  his  army  a fliort  way  by  water,  from  one 
bay  to  the  other ; which  foems  very  improbable ; nor  did  I fee  any  fign  of  fuch  a 
work  : the  bay  of  Cornelia  to  the  north  of  this  neck  of  land  was  called  by  the  antients 
Strymonicus ; to  the  fouth  is  the  bay  of  Monte  Santo,  antiently  called  Singiticus, 
and  by  the  Greeks  at  this  day  Amouliane,  from  an  ifland  of  that  name  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  between  which  and  the  guiph  of  Salonica  is  the  bay  of  Haia-Mamma,  called  by 
the  antients  Toronatus.  The  northern  cape  of  this  promontory  is  called  cape  Iaiura, 
and  is  the  promontory  Nymphaium  of  the  antients;  and  the  cape  of  Monte  Santo 
feems  to  be  the  promontory  Acrathos : over  the  former  is  the  highefl  fummit  of  mount 
Athos  ; all  the  other  parts  of  it,  though  hilly,  being  low  in  comparifon  of  it ; it  is  a 
very  fleep  rocky  height  covered  with  pine  trees ; if  we  fuppofe  the  perpendicular 
height  of  it  to  be  four  miles  from  the  fea,  though  I think  it  cannot  be  fo  much,  it 
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may  be  eafily  computed  if  its  fhadovr  could  reach  to  Lemnos,  which  they  fay,  is  eighty 
miles  diftant,  though  I believe  it  is  not  above  twenty  leagues. 

There  are  on  Monte  Santo  twenty  convents,  ten  on  the  north  fide,  and  ten  on  the 
fouth,  mod  of  them  near  the  fea,  there  being  only  two  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  three 
on  the  weft,  that  are  above  a mile  from  the  water,  the  cape  itfelf  not  being  above 
two  leagues  wide.  Many  of  thefe  convents  are  very  poor ; fome  indeed  have 
eftates  abroad,  and  molt  of  them  fend  out  priefts  to  collect  charity,  and  the  perfon 
who  returns  with  the  greateft  fum  of  money  is  commonly  made  goumenos  or  abbot, 
till  another  brings  in  a greater.  They  pay  a certain  price  for  their  lands,  and  a boftangi 
refides  in  their  town  to  receive  it,  and  to  protect  them  againft  injuries ; every  convent 
alfo  pays  a poll  tax  for  a certain  number.  It  is  thought  that  they  are  obliged  to  give 
lodging  and  provifions  to  all  comers ; but  where  perfons  are  able  they  always  expeft 
charity  ; no  female  animal,  except  thofe  that  are  wild,  is  permitted  on  this  mount. 
Their  manner  of  living  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of  mount  Sinai ; they  never  eat 
meat.  The  priefts  and  waiters,  when  in  their  refedtory,  wear  the  hood  on  their  heads, 
and  a long  black  cloak;  and  a perfon  from  a pulpit  reads  fome  book  in  the  vulgar 
Greek  all  the  time  they  eat.  In  every  convent  they  have  many  chapels  adjoining  ter 
their  rooms,  probably  fitted  up  by  particular  perfons,  out  of  their  devotion  to  fome 
faint ; there  are  alfo  houfes  with  chapels  to  them  all  over  the  lands  of  the  convents ; 
which  they  call  Kellia,  and  might  formerly  be  the  cells  of  hermits,  but  are  now  in- 
habited only  by  a caloyer  or  two,  who  take  care  of  the  gardens  or  vineyards  adjoining : 
thofe  houfes  which  are  on  their  eftates  at  a diftance  from  the  convents  they  call 
Metokia.  Befides  their  lay  caloyers,  th'ey  have  alfo  hired  fervants  to  labour,  called 
Men  of  the  world  They  have  no  manner  of  learning  among  them,  nor 

do  they  fo  much  as  teach  the  antient  Greek,  though  I was  informed  they  did  ; fo  that 
the  priefts  lead  very  idle  unprofitable  lives:  and  confidering  them  in  a political  view, 
any  one  would  think  that  two  or  three  thoufand  perfons  would  be  much  better  em- 
ployed in  the  world  in  propagating  the  Chriftian  race  in  a country  where  the  number  is 
daily  diminilhing ; fo  that  in  this  refpeft  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Turks  to  encourage  this 
life.  Some  of  their  convents  have  been  founded  by  princes  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and 
Walachia,  and  are  filled  with  people  of  thofe  countries;  and  thefe  priefts  are  fo  extremely 
ignorant,  that  they  can  neither  talk  nor  read  the  vulgar  Greek.  The  convents  are 
built  round  a court  with  a church  in  the  middle;  lour  of  them  on  the  call  fide 
are  the  largeft  and  richeft,  and  of  them  Laura  is  the  chief,  and  has  the  greateft 
intereft  and  command  over  the  reft,  and  the  monks  of  it  are  efteemed  the  moll 
polilhed,  as  well  as  the  molt  politic;  Iverone  and  Vatopede  are  the  mod  beautiful 
both  in  their  building  and  fituation  on  the  water  ; the  fourth  is  Calandari : four 
or  five  convents  on  tne  weft  fide  are  very  curioully  fituated,  being  built  on  high  rocks 
over  the  water. 

When  I landed  I went  firft  to  the  convent  of  Laura,  where  Neophytus,  archbilhep 
of  Naupattus  and  Larta  relided ; he  had  refigned  his  archbilhopric  above  twenty 
years.  I was  conduced  to  their  refeftory  to  fee  them  dine,  and  to  the  archbilhop’s 
apartment,  at  whofe  table  I always  eat.  The  marble  font  in  the  church  feemed  to  be 
an  antient  vafe.  On  the  ninth,  I went  to  vifit  the  inonafteries  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  hill,  and  in  four  hours  came  to  the  poor  convent  of  Caracailo,  where  we  took  fome 
refrelhment,  and  in  an  hour  more  came  to  the  convent  Philotheo,  which  I viewed,  and 
went  on  to  the  monaftery  of  Iveroni,  which  is  delightfully  fituated  on  a flat  fpot  near 
the  fea  in  the  middle  of  beautiful  meadows  ; it  is  a large  convent, where  I was  very  civilly 
entertained,  prdTed  much  to  (lay,  and  faw  an  old  biftiop  of  Lemnos,  who  had  refigned, 
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and  an  archimandrite  of  Mufcovy,  who  had  travelled  in  that  country,  I then  went  by 
water  an  hour  to  the  north  to  the  poor  convent  Stravro  Niketa,  where  I was  very  civilly 
entertained  by  the  archbifhop  of  Philippi  and  Drame,  who  had  refigned ; he  con- 
ducted me  to  the  orangery,  and  prefented  me  with  a bough  loaded  with  lemons. 
Aged  prelates  often  refign  theix  bilhopricks,  and  come  to  thefe  convents,  in  order  to 
end  their  days  in  a quiet  retirement.  I went  by  water  an  hour  further  to  the 
convent  Pantocratori,  where  I lay  ; the  abbot  had  travelled  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, and  talked  Italian.  This  convent  was  founded  by  John  prince  of  Waliacbia, 
who  with  fome  of  his  family  are  buried  in  it.  I here  few  a hermit  at  fome  diflan ce  in 
a wood  ; he  lived  in  a hut  almoft  inacceffible,  by  reafon  of  the  briars ; they  faid,  he 
was  a hundred  years  old,  and  had  lived  there  forty  years ; he  had  no  chapel,  not  bong 
obliged  either  to  attend  the  fecrament,  or  to  admirafter  it,  or  perform  any  offices  of  the 
church  ; he  had  nothing  on  but  a coarfe  coat  and  trowfers,  without  a (hirt.  On  the 
tenth,  we  rowed  to  the  large  convent  of  Vatopede,  where  I received  great  civilities ; 
and  they  lent  to  my  boat  prefents  of  fruit  and  other  things.  We  went  two  hours  to 
the  north  to  the  convent  of  feint  Simenus,  built  by  Pelifena  daughter  of  Arcadius. 
We  here  mounted  on  mules,  and  went  half  an  hour  through  pleafant  fields  to  Kilan- 
dari  convent,  which  is  one  of  the  four  great  ones,  and  was  founded  for  Servians,  by 
Stephen  king  of  Servia ; the  monks  feemed  to  be  very  ignorant,  and  I was  but  very 
indifferently  accommodated.  On  the  eleventh,  we  went  two  hours  up  the  hills  to  the 
fouth  to  the  convent  Zographo ; they  fay,  it  was  founded  by  a nephew  of  Juftinian 
for  Bulgarians : it  is  two  miles  both  from  the  convents  Caflamoneto  and  Dokiario  f we 
went  to  the  fea  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  cape,  and  arrived  at  Dokiario  convent ; we 
afterwards  failed  a mile  to  the  poor  convent  of  St.  George  Zenopho  ; and  tailed  a felt 
water  in  the  way,  which  is  foft  and  purges  ; we  then  went  by  water  to  Simopetra  con- 
vent, and  afterwards  to  St.  Gregorio  and  St.  John  Dionyfius,  where  we  lay.  On  the 
twelfth,  we  went  by  water  to  the  monaflery  of  St.  Paul,  from  which  we  rid  two  miles 
round  the  hills  over  the  fea  to  the  hermitages  of  St.  Anne,  near  the  mod  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  cape ; they  confifl  of  about  forty  houfes,  inhabited  by  near  a hun- 
dred hermits : they  are  fituated  in  a femicircular  hollow  of  the  hill ; there  are  fome 
hermits  alfo  near  the  convent  of  faint  John  Dionyfius,  and  near  Simopetra : two  or  three 
hermits  live  in  each  of  the  houfes.  Some  of  them  who  retire  in  this  manner  have 
little  fortunes  of  their  own,  and  live  on  their  gardens,  and  what  bread  or  com  they 
can  either  get  from  the  convents,  or  purchafe ; and  when  I was  there,  they  were  buly 
ill  gathering  and  drying  their  figs,  raifins,  and  nuts ; they  make  alfo  a final!  quantity' 
of  wine  and  brandy  for  their  own  ufe ; fome  of  them  work  and  make  wooden  fpoons, 
or  carve  images  of  devotions.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  they  go  to  the  church  of 
St.  Anne,  which  is  common  to  them  all,  where  they  ihew  the  hand  of  that  faint ; this 
place  is  four  miles  from  Laura,  and  from  the  higheft  fummit  of  the  hill.  We  returned 
to  faint  Paul’s,  and  went  by  water  to  Simopetra,  which  is  the  moll  curious  of  all  the 
convents,  as  to  its  fituation  ; it  is  built  on  a rock  which  rifes  up  out  of  the  fide  of  the 
hill  towards  the  top  of  it,  the  whole  hill  being  covered  with  trees  ; an  aqueduct  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  profpect,  which  confifts  of  three  ftories  of  arches  ; it 
conveys  the  water  to  the  convent  from  the  neighbouring  height.  On  the  thirteenth, 
we  went  to  the  convent  of  Zeropotamo,  where,  in  the  front  of  the  church,  there  is  a 
curious  old  relief  of  faint  Demetrius  in  verd  antique j and  in  the  walls  of  the  con- 
vent I few  two  antiem  heads.  We  went  a mile  and  a half  to  the  poor  convent  of 
Rufikon,  which  is  to  the  eatl  of  Zenopho ; we  went  an  hour  ftirther  to  a large  con- 
v«ot  not  half  a mile  from  Cares,  which  is  the  only  town  on  Monte  Santo,  and  is 
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about  the  middle  of  it,  fituated  towards  the  top  of  the  height  oh  the  north  fide,  and 
is  the  mod  pleafant  part  of  all  the  mountain.  The  land  of  this  place  belongs  to  fe- 
veral  convents,  and  mod  of  them  have  houfes  and  gardens  here.  The  town  is  inha- 
bited by  caloyers,  who  have  their  (hops,  and  fell  fuch  things  as  there  is  a demand 
for ; the  only  artids  they  have  are  thofe  that  make  cutlery  ware  and  beads,  and  carve 
reliefs  very  curioufly  in  wood,  either  on  erodes  or  in  hiflory  pieces ; and  here  they 
have  a market  every  Saturday,  when  the  people  at  the  di (lance  of  three  or  four  days 
journey  bring  in  corn,  and  other  provifions ; all  they  fend  out  from  their  mountain 
being  thofe  trinkets  they  make,  and  walnuts,  chefnuts,  common  nuts,  and  fome  black 
cattle  which  they  buy,  and  fell  when  they  are  fit  for  the  market ; they  arc  alfo  fup- 
plied  in  part  from  abroad  with  wine ; the  cold,  as  it  happened  this  year,  very  often 
dedroying  their  grapes.  Many  houfes  and  gardens  in  Cares  are  purchafed  of  the 
convents  by  two  or  three  caloyers  for  their  lives,  who  cultivate  their  gardqps,  make 
thofe  images,  and  lead  very  agreeable  independent  lives. 

Mod  of  the  monks  on  this  mountain  are  what  they  call  StavTOphori,  from  a crofs 
they  wear  under  their  caps  worked  on  a piece  of  cloth,  which  is  called  Stavromenc, 
to  which  alfo  they  tie  a very  final!  crofs  made  of  wood  ; thefe  have  taken  the  vow  on 
them,  and  then  they  can  never  eat  meat,  nor  leave  this  life ; whereas  in  other  convents 
there  are  very  few  of  them.  As  to  thofe  of  the  higheft  (late  in  the  monadic  life,  called 
by  them  the  Monks  oftthe  Megalolkema,  I believe  there  are  very  few  of  them,  though 
I was  told  fome  old  men  in  their  infirmaries,  who  were  pad  the  world,  had  taken  this 
vow  on  them,  which  is  an  entire  renunciation  of  the  world,  of  property,  and  of  all 
office,  and  employ,  and  an  obligation  to  greater  internal  exercii'es  of  devotion : the 
hermit  I faw  in  the  wood,  if  I do  not  midake,  was  of  this  fort. 

Chap.  VL  — Of  Thejfalonica , and  the  places  in  the  way  to  it. 

FROM  this  country  of  men,  into  which  none  of  the  fair  fex  are  permitted  to  enter, 
we  fet  forward  by  land  to  Salonica  on  the  fourteenth,  with  a little  caravan,  and  went 
northwards  to  the  gulph  of  Contefla,  our  journey  afterwards  being  modly  to  the  wed. 
We  came  to  the  idhmus,  or  neck  of  land,  by  which  this  land  is  joined  to  the  country 
to  the  wed  ; the  whole  length  of  Monte  Santo  being  about  thirty  miles : at  the  nonh- 
ead extremity  of  it  there  is  a fmall  cape  which  extends  into  the  gulph  to  the  north,  and, 
I fuppofe,  is  the  promontory  Acrathos.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  bay  they  lhewed  me 
a port  called  Elborus,  which  may  be  Contefla  of  the  maps,  and  poflibly  the  antient 
port  of  Amphipolis ; the  point  to  the  north,  which  makes  this  bay,  is  not  brought 
out  far  enough  to  the  ead  in  the  common  maps,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  there  was 
another  bay  to  the  north  of  this ; the  whole,  according  to  the  fea-charts,  being  the  bay  of 
Contefla.  At  the  wed  end  of  this  bay  I was  Ihewn  another  port  called  Erifo,  where,  they 
fay,  there  are  ruins  of  an  old  city  called  Paliocadro,  which  might  be  Acanthus,  to 
which  Xerxes  led  his  army : to  the  north  of  this  was  Stagira,  where  Aridotle  was 
bom.  The  river  Strymon,  which  was  the  bounds  of  Macedonia  to  the  north,  fell  into 
the  fea  at  this  gulph  * it  is  made  to  have  two  mouths,  one  of  which  might  fall  into  this 
fouth  part  of  the  gulph,  the  other  into  the  north  part.  To  the  north-ead  of  the  Stry- 
mon was  the  country  called  Macedonia  Adjefta,  inhabited  by  the  Edones  ; it  extended 
to  the  Nedus,  and  was  a part  of  Thrace  conquered  by  king  Philip,  and  added  to  Ma- 
cedonia. To  the  fouth  of  that  country  I faw  Thafkts,  a large  ifland,  with  four  or 
five  villages  on  it,  being  famous  among  the  antients  for  excellent  white  marble,  and 
for  its  mines  of  gold,  1 was  well  informed  that  in  one  part  of  the  ifland  are  many 
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graves  and  coffins  cut  out  of  the  rock  ; it  is  forty  miles  from  Lemnos,  and  oppofite  to 
Cavalla  and  the  Ncftus.  The  part  of  Macedonia  from  mount  Athos  to  the  peninf'ula 
of  Palleue,  or  Phlegra,  was  called  Clialcidice. 

We  foon  came  into  an  improved  country  inhabited  by  Chridians,  and  lay  at  Palaio- 
cori.  On  the  fixteenth  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  having  gone  about  half  way, 
I faw  at  fome  didance  to  the  north  a long  narrow  lake  called  Bazaruke,  where  there  is 
a lake  in  Dewit’s  map,  which,  according  to  that,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Singitic  bay. 
We  lay  at  Ravanah ; and  on  the  fcventcenth,  about  ten  miles  from  Salonica,  we  de- 
fended into  a fine  plain,  in  which  runs  a fmall  dream  that  mud  be  the  river  Cha- 
brius  ; there  is  a fait  pool  near  the  fea,  which,  I fuppofe,  is  about  the  mouth  of  it. 
Four  miles  from  Salonica  in  the  fame  road  are.  hot  baths,  the  waters  are  only  lukewarm, 
and  I thought  there  was  a mixture  of  fait  and  fulphur  in  them  ; thefe  are  probably  thofe 
baths  from  which  ThefTalonica  was  fird  called  Therma,  and  gave  the  name  of  l'hermai- 
cus  to  this  great  bay,  which  is  now  called  the  Bay  of  Salonica  ; the  city  being  fituated 
about  the  north-ead  comer  of  it,  and  has  the  forementioned  plain  to  the  north  ead, 
fome  hills  to  the  north  wed,  and  a great  plain  to  the  fouth  wed,  extending  beyond  view 
to  the  fouth,  I fuppofe  to  the  mountains  Olympus  and  Pierus,  and  the  other  mountains 
near  Larifia.  In  this  plain,  and  near  it,  were  many  places  very  famous  in  ancient  hidory. 
The  country  about  ThefTalonica  was  called  Amphaxitis,  the  river  Echedorus  ran  through 
it,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  drunk  dry  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  ; to  the  north  on  this 
river  was  the  country  called  Mygdonia ; the  rivers  Axius  and  Lydias  likewife  run 
through  this  plain  ; between  them  the  country  was  called  Bottiaea,  in  which  Pella  was 
fituated,  where  the  kings  of  Macedon  redded,  from  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
great,  down  to  Perfes,  and  where  Alexander  the  great  was  born.  To  the  fouth  of  the  river 
Axius  in  Emathia  was  Edcfla  or  Asgte,  fidy-nine  miles  from  Thcdidonica,  in  the  Roman 
road  i Diocletianopolis  and  Pella  being  between  thefe  places.  In  j£g?e  the  kings  of 
Macedon  refided  before  they  removed  to  Pella,  and  it  continued  to  be  their  burial 
place.  Between  the  Lydias  and  the  Aliacmon  was  the  country  called  Picria,  in  which 
was  Methonc;  at  the  liege  of  this  city  king  Philip  lod  his  eye;  here  alfo  was  Pydna, 
near  which  the  Romans  vanquilhed  Perfes,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon. 
To  the  wed  of  thefe  places  was  Berrhtea,  dfty-one  miles  from  ThefTalonica  ; of  the 
people  of  this  place  iamt  Paul  tedifies  that  they  were  more  noble  than  the  Thedalo- 
nians,  in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all  gladnefs : near  mount  Olympus  was  Dius, 
where  Alexander  fet  up  the  bronze  datues  made  by  Lyfippus  of  thofe  brave  men  who 
died  on  the  Granicus  in  the  battle  againd  the  Perfians.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  many 
places  both  in  Syria  and  Afia  Minor,  have  the  names  of  places  in  thefe  parts,  which 
were  doubtlefs  given  them  by  colonies  that  went  out  of  Greece,  and  by  the  kings  of 
Syria,  and  the  Greeks  that  followed  them,  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  who 
were  doubtlefs  fond  of  giving  the  Greek  names  of  their  own  native  country,  to  thofe 
drange  places  they  went  to  inhabit,  as  of  mount  Olympus,  Pieria,  Magnefia,  Hera- 
cles, Berrhcea,  and  many  others. 

ThefTalonica  is  faid  to  have  its  name  from  its  foundrefs  ThefTalonica,  fider  of  Alex- 
ander the  great : the  prefent  walls,  which  leem  modly  to  have  been  built  under  the 
Greek  emperors,  are  five  or  fix  miles  in  circumference,  taking  in  the  plain  ground  on 
which  the  city  now  dands ; it  goes  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  joins  to  the  cadle, 
the  prefent  city  not  taking  up  above  half  the  ground  enclofed  within  the  walls,  which 
were  well  repaired  when  the  war  broke  out  with  the  emperor.  The  walls  come  very 
near  the  fea,  and  the  boats  are  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  there  being  no  quay  ; the 
&reets  are  not  well  laid  out,  and  the  houfes  are  ill  built  of  unburnt  brick,  having  gar- 
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dens  to  mod  of  them.  There  are  in  the  city  fome  few  remains  of  antiquity ; one  of 
the  principal  is  a very  grand  triumphal  arch  much  ruined,  but  in  the  perfection  of  the 
fculpture,  and  codlinefs  of  the  work,  it  feems  to  rival  any  arch  that  remains  ; it  con- 
fided of  three  arches  built  of  brick  and  cafed  with  marble.  One  member  of  the  comice 
under  the  fpring  of  the  arch  is  worked  with  one  row  of  leaves  like  the  Corinthian 
order  ; there  were  niches  in  the  fronts  between  the  arches  ; the  piers  all  round  were 
adorned  with  three  compartments  of  reliefs  one  over  another,  as  of  fome  proceflion  ; 
the  reliefs  are  four  feet  two  inches  deep,  and  are  divided  from  one  another  by  other 
reliefs  which  are  a foot  broad,  and  confid  of  running  boughs  and  flowers ; the  reliefs 
are  much  detaced,  but  feem  to  have  been  cut  in  very  great  perfeftion,  and  the  arch 
is  faid  to  be  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines ; it  is  probable,  that  the  upper  part  was 
adorned  in  proportion  to  the  red,  but  whatever  ornaments  there  were  they  arc  now 
dedroyed  ; as  the  arch  feeins  to  be  low  in  proportion,  it  may  be  conjefturcd  that  there 
was  another  compartment  of  reliefs  alio  covered  by  the  earth.  The  (hops  and  houfes 
are  built  about  it  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  was  difficult  to  take  the  meafures,  efpecially 
of  the  middle  arch,  which  1 have  given  by  the  bed  computation  I could  make. 
Another  piece  of  antiquity  is  the  remains  of  a very  fine  Corinthian  colonnade,  it  confids 
of  five  pillars  of  Cipolino  ; the  capitals  are  of  exquifite  workmanfhip  ; the  pillars,  two 
feet  in  diameter,  are  nine  feet  two  inches  apart ; the  frieze  is  fluted,  and  on  the  enta- 
blature is  a fort  of  an  Attic  order  of  fquare  piladers  with  an  architrave  over  it,  the 
other  parts  of  the  entablature  being  taken  away,  if  ever  there  were  more ; but  the 
greated  beauty  of  this  colonnade  are  four  alt-reliefs  in  both  fronts,  between  the  Attic 
piladers,  ef  a perfon  as  big  as  life  ; to  the  cad  is  a Bacchus,  Mercury,  and  two  Vic- 
tories ; to  the  wed  Leda,  a woman,  a naked  man,  and  a woman  m profile,  with 
fomething  in  her  left  hand  held  up  ; the  fculpture  of  all  of  them  is  exceedingly  fine : 
by  this  difpofition  one  would  alfo  imagine,  that  this  was  a triumphal  monument  in  an 
extraordinary  fade,  it  being  otherwife  difficult  to  conceive  how  two  fronts  of  fuch  a 
colonnade  could  appear  to  advantage.  Within  the  fouth  gate  of  the  city,  there  is  an 
antient  gateway  or  triumphal  arch  remaining  of  hewn  done  ; on  each  fide  to  the  fouth 
there  is  a relief  about  three  feet  long,  and  two  and  a half  wide.  There  are  feverat 
niofques  in  the  city  which  were  formerly  churches ; that  which  carries  the  greated 
mark  of  antiquity,  is  the  rotundo,  and  if  it  was  not  an  antient  temple,  it  was  cer- 
tainly built  when  Chridianity  was  fird  publickly  edabliihed,  though  I imagine  it  to 
have  been  a heathen  temple,  and  probably  a pantheon ; the  walls  are  very  thick,  and 
built  of  good  brick  ; the  chapels  round  it  are  arched  over  with  double  arches  of  brick, 
excepting  the  two  entrances  to  the  wed  and  fouth  ; there  are  in  them  oblong  fquare 
niches  which  appear  like  windows,  and  are  now  filled  up ; above  thefc  the  wall  is 
not,  I fuppofe,  fo  thick  by  twelve  feet,  and  over  every  one  of  thefe  apartments 
there  is  an  arched  nich.  The  cupola  is  adorned  with  niofaic  work,  appearing  like 
eight  frontifpieces  of  veny  grand  buildings,  the  perfpeftive  of  which  feemed  to  be  very 
good  ; the  apartment  oppofitc  to  the  entrance  is  lengthened  out  to  twenty-feven  paces, 
and  ends  in  a femicircle,  which,  if  it  was  a temple,  I fuppofe  mud  have  been  added 
by  the  Chridians  for  the  altar.  They  ffiew  a fepulchre  to  the  cad  of  this  mofque, 
in  which,  they  fay,  Ortagi  Eflendi  is  buried,  who  took  the  city.  The  mod  beautiful 
mofque  in  the  town,  which  was  a church,  is  that  which  had  the  name  of  faint  Deme- 
trius ; it  is  feventy-one  paces  long,  and  forty-one  broad ; there  are  on  each  fide  a 
double  colonnade  of  white  marble  pillars,  each  fupporting  its  gallery,  with  pillars 
over  them  ; the  gallery  fupported  by  the  inner  rows  of  pillars  being  under  the  gallery 
of  the  pillars  that  are  on  each  fide  next  to  the  middle  nave ; the  whole  church  is  cafed 
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within  with  marble ; there  is  a church  under  it,  which  is  (hut  up,  and  no  one  can 
enter ; it  is  faid  that  St.  Paul  preached  in  it.  Another  mofque  was  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  built  fomething  on  the  model  of  St.  Sophia  in  ConJtintinople,  having  a cupola 
adorned  with  beautiful  mofaic  work ; there  are  fome  fine  verd  antique  pillars  in  the 
church  and  portico  ; and  in  the  church  there  is  a verd  antique  throne  or  pulpit,  with 
two  or  three  fteps  up  to  it,  the  whole  being  of  one  piece  of  marble.  A fourth  mofque 
■was  the  church  of  St.  Pantaleemon,  which  is  but  fmall ; before  it  there  is  a fort  of 
fuggeftum  or  pulpit,  with  winding  fteps  up  to  it,  all  of  one  block  of  white  marble  ; 
on  the  Tides  of  it  are  cut  three  arches,  fupported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  under  which 
are  mezzo  relievos  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  taints  : I faw  fuch  another  at  one 
of  the  mofques ; thefe  feem  to  have  been  made  in  the  very  earlieft  times  of  Chriftianity, 
before  the  art  of  fculpture  was  entirely  loft.  There  are  feveral  Greek  churches  in  this 
city  ; but  I could  not  find  out  the  tomb  of  Eutyches,  the  adverfary  of  Neftorius ; they 
have  an  archbithop,  and  a fmall  monaftery  on  the  hill  within  the  walls.  The  number 
of  Jews  here  is  thought  to  exceed  the  number  of  Chriftians  and  Turks  put  together, 
infomuch  that  they  have  a great  influence  in  the  city.  The  Turks  drink  much,  and 
to  that  may  be  imputed  their  being  very  bad  people  in  this  place ; the  janizaries  in 
particular  are  exceedingly  infolent.  They  have  a great  manufacture  of  coarfe  woollen 
cloth  in  and  about  Salonica,  which  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  Turkey  for  the  wear  of 
common  people.  The  Englilh,  French,  Dutch  and  Venetians,  have  their  confuls 
here,  the  chief  export  being  filk,  wax,  and  cotton  to  Smyrna,  in  order  to  be  embarked 
for  Europe,  and  a great  quantity  of  tobacco  to  Italy,  as  well  as  to  moft  parts  of  Turkey, 
as  it  is  efteemed  the  belt  after  that  of  Latichea.  A pallia  and  janitzer  aga  refide  in 
this  city.  Salonica  is  fifteen  days  journey  with  a caravan  from  Conftantinople,  being 
about  a hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Rodofto  ; it  is  three  days  from  Cavalla, 
Monte  Santo  and  Larilfa  ; ftxteen  miles  from  Veria,  perhaps  Berrhcea  ; and  four  days 
from  Volo,  the  old  Pagaih  on  the  bay  Pagafseus,  now  called  the  gulph  of  Volo. 

Chap.  VII.  — Of  the  fields  of  Tenpe,  of  LariJJa,  Pharfalia,  and  the  battle  between 
' Ceefar  and  Pcmpey. 

THE  road  from  Salonica  to  Lariffa  is  dangerous  and  unfrequented ; fo  that  moft: 
perfons  embark  at  Salonica  for  the  port  of  CUaritza  in  Theffaly,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  bay  of  Salonica,  being  a voyage  of  about  fifteen  leagues.  We  embarked  for 
that  place  on  the  nineteenth  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrived  on  the  twentieth  late  at 
night,  and  lay  in  the  open  air  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ofla  in  Theflkly,  in  that  part  of 
it  which  was  called  Pelafgiotis ; the  country  of  Magnefia,  and  mount  Pelion  being  to 
the  eaft,  and  make  that  head  of  land  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  bay  that  was  known 
to  the  antients  by  the  name  of  Pagafxus.  The  next  morning  we  went  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Demetrius  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  over  Claritza:  this  place  is  about  two  leagues 
from  the  river  Peneus,  which  rifes  in  mount  Pindus,  the  greateft  part  of  the  way 
being  a rich  narrow  plain  not  a mile  broad,  which  may  be  thepleafant  fields  of  Tempe, 
that  are  deferibed  to  be  five  miles  long,  and  of  the  breadth  of  half  an  acre  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Peneus.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  Peneus  is  the  famous  mount  Olympus,  which 
the  poets  feigned  to  be  the  feat  of  the  gods.  We  came  to  the  Peneus,  where  there  is 
a bridge  over  it  to  the  weft  fide  ; here  we  were  flopped  at  a cuftom-houfe  where  the 
officer  made  a demand,  and  talking  high,  he  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  make  mention  of 
baftinados ; but  a janizary  I had  with  me  anfwered  very  coolly,  that  the  officer  mult 
cxercife  his  feverity  firft  over  him ; and  (hewing  my  finnan,  or  paJTport,  he  began  to 
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be  eafy,  and  permitted  us  to  go  on.  We  travelled  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Peneus,  where 
the  road  feems  to  have  been  levelled  by  cutting  away  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Ofla;  the  road  leads  to  the  fouth-weft  for  about  two  leagues,  the  paflage  for  the 
river  being  in  feme  parts  very  narrow,  with  fmall  iilands  in  the  middle,  fo  that  the 
water  of  the  Peneus  might  be  confined  on  fome  great  rains,  and  caufe  the  flood  in  the 
time  of  Deucalion.  Some  fay  the  paflage  was  enlarged  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  poets 
feigned  that  the  giants  put  mount  Ofla  on  Pelion  and  Olympus,  and  made  way  for  the 
river  to  pafs_fireely. 

We  lay  in  a kane  at  Baba,  about  four  hours  from  the  port,  having  travelled  in  all 
two  leagues  by  the  river.  On  the  twenty -fecond  we  came  into  a valley  about  two 
leagues  long,  and  two  miles  broad,  in  which  we  went  to  the  fouth,  the  Peneus  running 
along  the  north  fide  of  the  plain  towards  the  eaft,  we  went  fouthwards  between  the 
hills  which  are  to  the  welt,  and  eroded  fome  low  hills  into  that  large  plain,  in  which 
Larifla  is  fituated  about  two  leagues  further  on  the  river  Peneus.  It  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  the  firfk  of  thefe  plains  was  not  the  fields  of  Tempe,  as  fome  authors 
mention  that  the  Peneus  parted  through  the  fields  of  Tempe,  and  then  between 
Olympus  and  Ofla,  though  others  fpeak  of  them  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus. 
Xerxes  failed  with  his  army  from  Theflalonica  to  this  river ; and  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 
Daphne  was  the  daughter  of  Peneus,  and  that  the  fable  of  her  and  Apollo  had  its  feene 
here.  The  Peneus  is  mentioned  as  a clear  river  by  Homer.  To  the  notth-eaft  of 
Larifla  there  is  a defeent  on  every  fide  to  a very  level  ground,  which  in  fome  parts  is 
moraify,  and  probably  is  the  bafon  of  that  lake  which  overflowing,  together  with  the 
Peneus,  caufed  the  Deucalion'flood.  To  the  weft  was  Cynocephala:,  where  T.  Quintius 
Flaminius  vanquifhed  king  Philip  in  a very  great  battle.  Larifla  ftill  retains  its 
antient  name,  and  is  fituated  on  the  Peneus,  which  runs  on  the  weft  and  north  fide* 
of  it ; to  the  weft  there  is  a large  ftone  bridge  of  ten  arches  over  the  river : a fmall 
rivulet,  which  is  dry  in  the  fummer,  runs  into  the  Peneus  near  the  bridge,  and  probably 
palled  through  the  weft  parr  of  the  old  city.  Larifla  is  faid  to  be  thirty  miles  from 
the  fea,  but  it  is  not  more  than  eighteen : it  was  for  fome  time  the  refidence  of 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  ; before  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  Scipio  and  his  legion  were 
quartered  here ; and  after  his  defeat  Pompey  came  to  this  city,  and  going  to  the  fea,. 
embarked  on  board  a merchant  fhip.  There  are  no  fort  of  remains  of  antiquity  in 
this  place,  not  fo  much  as  the  walls,  except  fome  pieces  of  marble  about  the  Turkifli 
burial  places.  The  prefent  town  is  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  there  is  a wooden  tower,  with  a large  ftriking  clock  in  it,  which  has  been  there 
ever  fince  the  Chriftians  had  poffeflion  of  this  country,  and,  I fuppofe,  is  the  only 
one  in  all  Turkey : a fufha  refides  here,  and  they  compute  fifteen  thoufand  Turkifh 
houfes,  fifteen  hundred  Greek,  and  about  three  hundred  Jewilh  families.  The  people, 
both  Turks  and  Greeks,  have  a bad  charafter,  and  h is  dangerous  travelling  near  the 
city,  except  on  the  fide  of  the  port  of  Claritza  ; it  is  a great  road  from  Janina  three 
days  to  the  weft,  from  Albania  the  antient  Epirus,  and  from  many  other  parts  to  go 
to  the  port,  in  order  to  embark  for  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Salonica:  they  have 
only  one  Greek  church  here,  and  their  metropolitan.  Twenty-four  miles  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Larifla  is  Volo,  laid  to  be  Pagafse,  where  the  poets  fay  the  Slip  Argos  was 
built;  and  near  it  is  Aphitse,  from  which  place,  they  fay,  the  Argonauts  failed; 
the  fouth-eaft  comer  of  this  land  is  the  old  promontory  Sepias,  where  five  hundred 
foil  of  Xerxes  fleet  were  (hipwtccked  in  a ftorm. 

We  fet  out  from  Larifla  on  the  twenty-third  on  port  horfes,  which  are  to  be  had 
in  many  parts  of  Turkey,  and  one  travels  on  them  with  great  fecurity,  as  the  palhas 
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commonly  difpatch  thar  people  this  way ; and  fo  it  is  fuppofed  that  thofe  who  travel 
in  this  manner  belong  to  the  great  men,  who  would  find  out  the  rogues  if  they  gave 
their  people  any  difturbance.  When  travellers  have  an  order  in  their  firman  for 
horfes  they  pay  only  ten  afpers  an  hour  for  each  horfe,  otherwife  they  agree  as  they 
can.  From  LarilTa  we  went  fouthwards  over  uneven  downs,  and  defcended  into  a 
very  fine  plain  about  twenty  miles  long  from  call  to  weft,  and  almoft  a league  broad 
a»  the  call  end,  widening  to  the  weft ; which,  without  doubt,  is  the  plain  of  Pharfaiia; 
there  is  a fmall  town  to  the  fouth  of  the  plain  called  Catadia,  over  it  is  a ruined 
place  on  a hill,  which  feems  to  be  Pharfalus,  being  about  thirty  miles  from  Volo,  the 
old  Pagaf®,  as  Pharfalus  is  faid  to  have  been ; a fmall  river  runs  through  the  plain  to 
the  weft,  which  mull  be  the  antient  Enipeus  that  fell  into  the  Apidanus,  and  fo  both 
ran  together  into  the  Peneus.  To  the  north-eaft  of  the  fuppofed  Pharfalus  the  hills 
turn  northward  towards  the  river,  and  on  thefe  hills  I fuppofe  Pompey’s  army  was 
encamped  near  the  ftream,  as  Cat  far’s  probably  was  on  the  hill  to  tiieeafl  of  Pharfalus. 
Pompey  had  the  Enipeus  to  the  right  wing  of  his  army,  for  Cat  far  fays  he  had  a rivulet 
to  the  right  with  high  banks  for  his  defence.  Hiftorians  give  an  account  that  this 
battle  was  fought  in  the  plains  of  Pharfaiia  near  Pharfalus,  and  between  that  town  and 
rite  Enipeus,  which  fixes  the  place;  and  yet  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  Catfar  ftiould 
not  mention  the  name  (if  Pharfalus  and  of  the  Pharfalian  plains  ; he  only  fays,  that 
after  taking  Metropolis  he  chofe  a place  in  the  country  for  providing  corn,  which  was 
near  ripe,  and  there  ex pe fled  the  arrival  of  Pompey : perhaps  he  negletted  a!!  thefe 
circumftances  out  of  a fort  of  vanity  ; as  well  imagining  that  every  one  muff  be  well 
informed  of  the  very  fpot  where  a battle  was  fought  which  determined  the  empire  of 
the  world.  In  the  middle  of  the  plain,  about  two  leagues  north-weft  of  the  fuppofed 
Pharfalus,  is  a hill,  on  which  probably  Metropolis  was  ficuated,  which  Cadar  had  taken, 
where  I was  informed  there  are  fome  ruins,  and  about  as  much  further  are  two  hill* 
in  that  part  of  the  plain  where  it  extends  further  northward,  on  one  of  which  might 
be  Gomphi,  which  he  had  taken  before.  The  foldiers  of  Pompey  had  poflefled  them- 
felves  or  the  higheft  hills  near  the  camp,  where  being  befieged  by  Catfar,  and  wanting 
water,  they  towards  Lands,  and  Catfar  coming  up  with  them  at  about  fix  miles 
diftance,  and  preparing  to  attack  them,  they  poflefled  themfelves  of  a hill  that  was 
wafted  by  the  river,  which  I ftiould  have  thought  to  have  been  the  firft  high  hill  to  the 
fouth  fouth-weft  of  LariiTa,  at  the  foot  of  which,  I fuppofe,  the  Apidanus  flows,  if  the 
diltance  was  not  rather  too  great. 

We  took  fome  refreftiment  at  Catadia,  and  changed  our  poft  horfes;  this  town  is 
feven  hours  from  Larifla,  thar  is,  about  twenty  miles,  and  we  fet  out  the  fame  day 
for  Zeitoun,  which  is  computed  to  be  twenty-four  miles  from  Catadia ; it  is  fituated 
near  the  bay,  called  by  the  antients  Malliacus  : the  road  is  over  rich  hills,  which  extend 
to  the  raft, and  make  the  head  of  land  which  is  between  the  baysPagafaeus  and  Malliacus, 
and  is  the  antient  country  of  Theflaly,  called  Phthiotis,  from  Pnthia  where  Achilles 
was  born:  there  was  a town  called  Thebes  in  this  part,  and  the  Myrmidons  were  of 
this  country,  of  whom  the  poets  feign  that  of  pifmires  they  were  made  men;  but 
Strabo  mentions  their  induftry  like  that  of  a pifmire  j ai.Vu.iif  J in  cultivating  their  land, 
as  a more  probable  derivation  of  that  name,  Paffing  thefe  hills  I faw  to  the  weft  a long 
narrow  lake  called  Daveckh,  of  which  I can  find  no  account;  but  poffibly  the  river 
Apidanus  may  rife  out  of  it. 


Chap. 
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Chae.  VIII.  — Of  Zeitoun,  Tbermcpylee,  and  other  places  in  the  way  to  Livadia. 

ZEITOUN  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a hill  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains, 
and  on  another  hill  to  the  fouth,  inhabited  by  Turks ; on  the  top  of  the  former  there 
is  a caftle : it  is  fituated  about  four  miles  to  the  weft  of  the  norm-weft  corner  of  the 
bay  of  Malliacus.  and  about  as  far  north  of  the  river  Sperchius;  confequently  this 
mull  be  Lamia,  famous  for  the  I.amian  war,  which  the  Greeks  waged  againft  Macedon 
after  the  death  of  Alexander : there  may  be  three  or  four  hundred  houfes  in  Zeitoun, 
the  greater  part  Chriftians,  who  are  faid  to  be  a good  fort  of  people,  but  the  air  is  un- 
healthy in  the  funtmer. 

' When  I came  to  Zeitoun  I went  to  the  kane,  and  chofe  for  coolnefs,  and  to  be  free 
from  vermin,  to  lay  in  the  gallery  which  leads  to  the  rooms.  In  my  firft  fteep  I was 
awakened  by  a terrible  noife,  and  leaping  up  found  great  part  of  the  kane  fallen  down, 
and  the  horfes  running  out  of  the  liable ; I did  not  know  what  was  the  caufe,  but  my 
fervant  immediately  faid  it  was  an  earthquake,  fo  that  we  were  in  the  utmoft  confter- 
nation ; the  front  and  greateft  part  of  the  kane  was  deftroyed,  and  we  got  out  with 
much  difficulty.  A Turk  who  lay  on  a bulk  before  the  gate  was  covered  with  ruins, 
but  was  taken  out  alive,  and  not  much  hurt.  It  was  a moon-lhiny  night ; but  fo 
many  houfes  had  fallen  down,  and  fuch  a dull  was  raifed,  that  we  could  not  fee  the 
fky ; the  women  were  fereaming  for  their  children  and  relations  who  were  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  the  houfes  ; fome  of  them  were  taken  out  alive,  but  Several  were  killed  : 
and  going  to  the  churches  the  next  day  I faw  many  laid  out  in  them  in  order  to  be 
buried,  their  houfes  being  fallen  down.  I got  my  things  removed  to  a dunghill  in  a 
place  moll  clear  from  buildings,  and  I felt  near  twenty  fliocks  in  about  two  hours 
time,  fome  of  which  were  very  great : the  next  day  it  rained,  and  I got  into  a fhed, 
but  the  people  advifed  me  to  leave  it ; and  every  thing  was  attended  with  the  utmoft 
face  of  diftrefs,  nothing  was  to  be  got,  nor  could  I have  horfes  till  the  afternoon ; 
and  when  1 crofted  the  plain  I was  ffiewn  cracks  in  the  earth  about  fix  inches  wide, 
which  they  faid  were  made  by  the  earthquake.  This  calamity  chiefly  affefled  the 
Chriftians,  whofe  houfes  were  built  only  of  ftone  and  earth,  but  not  one  of  the  houfes  of 
the  Turks  fell  down,  which  were  ftrongly  built  with  mortar.  I obferved  as  I travelled 
that  the  earthquake  had  thrown  down  many  of  the  houfes  in  the  neighbouring  village*, 
but  did  no  great  damage  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hills,  which  bound  this  plain  to 
the  fouth. 

The  valley  in  which  Zeitoun  Hands  is  a fine  fpot  of  ground,  it  is  about  five  miles 
wide,  and  the  river  Sperchius  runs  along  the  fouth  fide  of  it : this  vale  extends  be- 
yond view  to  the  weft.  The  Thaumaci  are  mentioned  as  at  the  entrance  to  a great 
plain:  probably  at  the  end  of  this  plain  there  may  be  a narrow  pals  between  the 
mountains  to  another  plain,  which  feetns  to  have  extended  to  Epirus,  and  to  the  bay 
Ambracius  on  the  Adriatic  fea,  between  which  and  the  bay  of  Zeitoun  feems  to  be 
the  narroweft  part  of  Greece  ; and  probably  it  may  not  be  above  a hundred  miles  from 
one  fea  to  the  other.  The  country  of  Doris  was  at  fome  diftance  to  the  weft  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  river  ; it  was  called  Tetrapolis,  by  reafon  that  it  had  four  principal 
cities.  The  firft  order  among  the  Greeks  called  the  Doric,  was  probably  invented  in 
this  country  ; in  the  beginning  it  was  a very  fimple  order,  as  it  appears  even  now  in 
fome  places ; the  capital  confilting  only  of  a large  lift  or  Square  ftone,  and  a large 
-quarter  round  under  that,  and  the  entablature  of  a deep  architrave  of  one  face, 
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a broad  fries*,  and  a very  ftmplc  comice.  Tlie  river  Sperchius  is  a confiderabfe 
ftream  : Spcrchia  is  mentioned  in  fuch  a manner  by  Ptolemy  as  to  (hew  that  it  was 
not  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spherchius,  but  to  the  north  'of  it,  probably  where  Leda 
now  is  at  the  north- weft  corner  of  the  bay,  which  is  the  port  of  Zeitoun  ; on  the  call 
fide  of  the  bay,  about  the  middle  of  it,  is  Achino,  doubtlefs  the  antient  Echinus. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  Sperchius  and  of  the  bay  was  the  country  of  I.ocri  Epichne- 
niedii,  the  Opuntii  being  to  the  eaft  of  it : our  road  was  between  the  fea  and  tne  high 
mountains  ; thefe  mountains  are  called  Coumaita,  and  are  doubtlefs  the  old  mount 
Oeta,  fo  that  I began  to  look  for  the  famous  paflage  called  Thermopylie,  where  the 
Spartans  with  a few  men  oppofed  the  great  army  of  the  Perfians.  At  the  place  where 
the  road  firft  turns  to  the  eaft,  between  the  mountains  and  the  fea,  are  hot  waters 
which  the  Greeks  called  Therma:,  and  gave  the  name  to  this  flreight  of  Thermopylar, 
that  is,  the  gates  or  pafs  of  the  baths.  It  is  certain,  that  this  pafs  is  mentioned  as  fixty 
paces  wide,  and  in  fome  parts  only  broad  enough  for  a fingte  carriage  ; fo  that  as  the 
narrow  paflage  is  mentioned  on  the  fea,  in  cafe  it  lead  to  the  lame  road  in  which  we 
went  acrofs  the  mountains,  the  fea  mull  have  loft,  and  left  the  paflage  wider,  though 
pollibly  it  was  a way  round  the  cape  by  the  fea  fide,  where  there  might  be  fome  narrow 
pafles.  After  going  about  fix  miles  to  the  eaft,  our  road  was  to  the  fouth  between 
the  mountains ; I obferved  two  fources  of  the  hot  waters,  which  are  fait  and  impregnated 
with  fulphur ; they  incruft  the  ground  with  a fait  fulphureous  fubftauce : the  river 
Boagrius  runs  into  the  lea  from  between  thefe  hills,  which  is  probably  the  ftream  that  is 
fo  often  pafled  in  this  road.  The  whole  country  of  the  Epichnemedii  is  full  of  high 
mountains. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Maliacus  is  the  north-weft  comer  of  the  ifland 
Negropont,  the  old  Euboea ; it  is  a very  high  point  of  land : the  Greeks  call  this  ifland 
Egripus,  from  the  chief  town  the  antient  Chalcis,  oppofite  to  old  Aulis,  which  now 
has  that  name,  being  on  the  Euripus  paflage,  where  the  fea  frequently  flows  and  ebbs, 
and  probably  the  prefent  name  is  a corruption  from  this  word  ; it  is  but  twelve  miles 
from  Thebes  in  Bceotia  j there  is  a paflage  to  it  by  a draw-bridge,  and  a pafha  and 
janitzer  aga  refide  there  ; the  former  commands  the  country  to  the  weft  near  as  far  as 
Salona.  This  ifland  is  faid  to  be  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  miles  round,  in  fome 
parts  forty  miles  broad,  and  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  though  it  cannot  be  fo 
much,  for  from  Zeitoun  to  Athens,  which  is  much  about  the  length  of  it,  is  only  a 
hundred  and  eight  (hort  miles,  according  to  their  computation : Eretria  was  the  next 
city  in  it  after  Chalcis,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  Perfians,  rebuilt,  and  then  taken  by 
Lucius  Quintius ; here  was  the  fchool  of  the  Eretrian  philofophere,  and  near  it  was 
Amarinthus,  famous  for  the  worlhip  of  Diana.  At  the  promontory  Artemifium  the 
Creeks  fought  the  firft  battle  with  Xerxes.  I obferved  two  points  or  heads  of  land  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  bay,  arid  faw  the  high  rocky  cape  of  Eubcea  to  the  north,  which  is 
now  called  Lcbada,  and  is  the  promontory  Cenceutn.  I obferved  alfo  a final!  ifland, 
which  may  be  Myonnefus. 

About  ten  miles  from  Zeitoun,  we  pafled  by  Molo,  and  a little  further  had  Andra  to 
the  left ; we  then  went  on  fouthwards  between  the  high  hills,  often  crofling  a ftream, 
which  1 fuppofe,  is  the  antient  Boagrius,  at  the  mouth  of  which  there  was  a port, 
probably  near  Andra  ; I faw  a part  of  the  mountain  to  the  fouth,  which  has  many 
fummita,  and  is  called  lliakora ; we  came  to  a poor  hamlet  called  Ergieri,  fourteen 
miles  from  Zeitoun,  and  lay  in  the  open  air,  the  earthquake  having  thrown  down  alt 
their  houfo. 
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On  the  twenty-fifth  we  Went  on,  and  in  an  hour  came  to  a guarJ-houfe,  where 
they  keep  watch  in  order  to  catch  rogues ; it  is  half  way  between  Zeitoun  and  Livadia. 
I faw  on  the  mountain  to  the  weft,  an  old  caftle  called  Kidoniotty,  near  which  they  fay 
there  are  ruins  of  an  old  town  called  Paliocaftro,  which  may  be  Thronium,  the  capital 
of  this  country,  though  the  diftance  is  rather  too  great  from  the  mouth  of  the  Boagrius, 
for  it  is  mentioned  only  as  three  miles  from  it : Alope  teas  fituated  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
it,  near  which  was  Naryx,  the  native  place  of  Ajax.  We  afoended  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  and  on  the  top  of  them  palled  by  another  guard,  and  defcended  into  a vale 
about  a league  wide,  and  four  leagues  long,  having  that  chain  of  mountains  called  Iapora 
to  the  fouth,  which  are  faid  to  be  mount  Parnaflus,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  which  at  a 
great  diftance  was  Delphi.  From  this  part  we  faw  Dathis,  on  the  :fide  of  the  hills  to 
the  north.  This  vale  I judged  to  be  part  ofBceoda ; in  it  is  a village  called  Turco- 
cori,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks : here,  or  in  fome  other  part  of  the  vale,  might  be 
Orchomcnus;  for  near  it  I faw  the  fields  covered  with  pieces  of  brick.  I obferved 
fomc  dry  beds  of  torrents  in  this  vale,  and  towards  the  eaft  end  a river  runs  as  from 
the  north-eaft,  which  we  palled  on  a bridge  ; it  is  called  Mavro  Nero  [Black  water] ; 
it  runs  into  anothec  vale  to  the  fouth,  and  mull  be  the  river  Cephiffus,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  lake  Copias;  this  fecond  vale  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  winds  round 
to  the  lake  I (hall  mention,  having  mount  Parnaffus  to  the  weft.  In  this  vale  to  the 
north  of  the  Cephiffus,  I fuppofe  was  Cheronara,  the  country  of  Plutarch.  We  crofted 
over  low  hills,  and  came  into  the  vale,  about  half  a league  wide,  and  two  leagues 
long,  extending  eaftward  to  the  lake : on  the  fouth  fide  of  this  vale  on  the  foot 
■of  the  mountains,  is  Livadia ; the  foot  of  mount  Parnaffus  extends  to  the  weft  of  it, 
and  the  mountains  fouth  of  it  I take  to  be  Zogara,  which  is  mount  Helicon,  for 
both  thefe  are  ranges  of  mountains,  which  extend  fome  miles,  though  one  part 
where  Delphi  was,  might  be  the  height  of  Parnaffus,  properly  fo  called,  which  nad 
two  heads. 

Livadia  is  the  antient  Libadia ; it  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Caftri,  the  antient 
Delphi.  This  place  was  famous  for  the  worlhip  of  Jupiter  Trophonius,  public  games 
being  performed  to  his  honour  here;  and  an  opening  of  the  earth  is  mentioned, 
where  they  worfhipped  him,  and  there  his  oracle  is  faid  to  have  been  ; it  is  mentioned 
alfo  as  a cave  to  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  defeend.  The  town  of  Livadia  is 
divided  by  a rivulet  which  feparates  the  two  parts  of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  built ; this 
water  has  its  fource  from  a very  fine  fpring  without  the  town ; the  weft  hill  being 
a perpendicular  rock,  a room  is  cut  into  it  about  three  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
twelve  feet  fquare,  with  a bench  on  each  fide  cut  in  the  rock  ; it  appears  to  have  been 
painted  ; and  this,  without  any  enquiry,  the  Greek  fchoolmaiter  told  me  was  the  place 
where  they  worlhipped  Trophonius ; there  are  feveral  niches  cut  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  to  the  fouth,  and  I obferved  one  round  hole  which  went  in  a confiderable  way, 
though  it  did  not  feem  big  enough  for  a man  to  get  through  it,  but  pofiibly  it 
might  be  the  difficult  entrance  to  the  grot  of  Trophonius,  and  to  the  recefs  where 
the  oracle  was  uttered.  There  are  Ibme  imperfeft  inferipdons  about  the  town  which 
mention  the  name  of  the  city : there  are  fix  hundred  and  fifty  houfes  in  the  town,  fifty 
of  which  are  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  there  are  an  equal  number  of  Chriftians  and 
Turks ; the  former  have  three  churches  ; and  there  is  a caftle  cm  the  fummit  of  the 
weftera  lull. 
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Chap.  IX.  — Of  the  lake  Capias,  Thebes,  Phyle,  and  feme  places  in  Attica, 

FROM  Livadia  I fet  out  to  the  eaft  for  Thebes,  which  is  in  the  road  to  Athens, 
and  foon  came  near  the  antient  lake  Copias,  now  called  the  Valto  of  Topolia,  that  is, 
the  marlh  or  fen  of  Topolia,  which  is  a village  on  the  north  fide  towards  the  north-eafl 
corner  of  it ; and  as  the  lake  took  its  name  from  Copse,  which  is  faid  alfo  to  be  on 
the  north  fide  of  it,  it  feems  probable  that  Topolia  is  the  old  Copse  ; though  I at  fuff 
imagined  it  to  have  been  tmder  the  hills,  which  we  palled  over  into  the  vale  of  Livadia, 
at  the  weft  end  of  the  lake,  where  there  is  a monaftery,  and  a village  called,  if  1 
mi  flake  not,  Ciaipou  ; but  as  Coronea  is  faid  to  have  been  at  the  north-weft  corner  of 
the  lake,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  there,  and  that  the  famous  battle  was  fought  near  it, 
probably  at  the  end  of  the  plain  in  which  the  Cephilfus  runs ; in  this  battle  Agefilaus 
beat  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians ; and  at  Thebes  I was  told,  that  Granitzo,  two 
hours  to  the  fouth  of  Livadia,  was  the  old  Coronsea : mount  IJbethrius  was  near 
Coronaca,  on  which  were  the  ftatues  of  the  Mufes,  and  this  might  be  the  hill  between 
the  two  plains,  or  that  to  the  north  of  the  Cephiffus  : at  the  nortb-eaft  comer  of  the 
lake  was  Medeon,  and  near  it  on  the  eaft  fide  Onchseftus,  and  fouth  of  the  lake 
towards  the  eaft  end  Haliartus,  which  might  be  at  a ruined  place  in  the  middle  way 
between  Livadia  and  Thebes,  which  the  common  people  fay  was  old  Thebes : Mount 
Cithasron  is  probably  that  mountain  we  had  to  the  left,  which  extended  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Megara.  The  plain  in  which  the  lake  of  Topolia  lies,  feems  to  be  about 
twelve  miles  long  and  fix  broad,  that  is,  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  in  circumference, 
though  Strabo  makes  it  to  be  near  fifty  ; the  reafon  why  it  is  called  at  prefent  rather  a 
marfn  than  a lake,  is,  that  in  fumraer  the  water  does  not  appear,  all  being  overgrown 
with  reeds,  though  it  has  always  water  and  fifh  in  it.  There  are  feveral  pools  about 
the  plain,  which  probably  have  a communication  one  with  another,  and  in  winter  the 
water  rifes  very  much  ; all  over  it  there  are  dry  fpots,  which  are  improved,  and  alfo 
fome  villages  : where  the  water  remained  it  appeared  green,  the  other  parts  looking 
white  in  the  feafon  of  autumn,  when  we  paffed  that  way  : this  lake  overflowed  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  it  once  deftroyed  two  hundred  towns  and  villages  : it  is  very  obferv- 
able  in  this  lake,  that  though  the  Cephiffus,  and  many  ftreams  fall  into  it,  yet  there 
are  only  fubterraneous  paffages  out  of  it,  which  are  faid  to  be  fixty,  and  are  lcen  about 
Topolia.  Strabo  mentions  a fubterraneous  paflage  from  it  to  lake  Hylica,  and  there  is  a 
lake  at  fome  diftance  to  the  north  of  Thebes,  and  of  the  hills,  which  is  now  called  the 
lake  of  Thebes,  being  about  fix  miles  over  every  way : it  is  probable  that  thefe  lakes 
and  morally  grounds  had  fuch  influence  on  the  air  of  Boeotia,  as  to  affeft  the  iutelleftual 
faculties  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  infomuch  that  a Boeotian  genius  for  dullneft 
became  a proverb  of  reproach. 

We  arrived  at  Thebes  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Livadia  : this  city  is  laid  to 
have  been  firft  founded  by  Cadmus,  on  the  fpot  where  the  Arx-Cadmia  was  lituated  ; 
and  here  Amphion  is  faid  to  have  made  the  (tones  dance  into  their  places  by  the  force 
of  his  mufic : but  the  city  was  fo  deftroyed  by  Alexander  the  great,  that  it  never  well 
recovered  itfelf  afterwards ; it  produced  many  great  men,  as  Pindar,  Epaminondas, 
Pelopidas,  Hercules,  and  Bacchus  ; it  is  faid  to  be  lituated  on  the  river  Ifmenus,  which, 
I fuppofe,  is  at  fome  diftance  to  the  north : the  city  is  in  a plain  about  five  leagues 
long  and  four  miles  broad ; but  the  ground  about  Thebes  is  uneven,  being  divided 
into  many  little  low  hills  by  torrents  which  come  from  the  mountains,  and  on  one  of 
thefe  hills  the  prefent  town  is  lituated,  which  is  about  a mile  in  circumference ; it  is 
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fuppofed  to  be  the  fpot  on  which  the  antient  city  was  founded  by  Cadmus,  which  was 
called  Arx-Cadmia,  To  the  eaft  is  another  hill  of  greater  extent,  and  rather  lower, 
which  plainly  appears  to  have  been  built  on  ; and  upon  thefe  two  hills,  and  the  valley 
between  them,  the  antient  city  feems  to  have  been  fituated ; there  is  nothing  to  be 
feen  of  the  ruins  of  it,  except  fome  little  remains  of  the  city,  or  caftle  wall,  to  the  weft, 
near  a large  fquare  tower,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  walls  were  cafcd  with  grey 
marble  both  infide  and  out,  one  tier  fet  up  an  end  remaining ; fo  that  probably  they 
were  built  after  that  very  antient  Greek  manner  one  tier  fet  up  an  end,  and  the  other  laid 
flat : there  is  alfo  an  old  gate  (landing  ten  feet  wide,  and  arched  over,  all  of  large  hewn 
Hone,  which,  iff  tniftake  not,  was  made  for  a portcullis,  but  without  any  ornament 
whatfoever.  There  is  a fountain  to  the  lbuth  of  the  town,  and  the  water  for  the  ufe 
of  the  city  is  conveyed  in  channels  along  the  ground  from  the  fouth.eaft,  pafling  over 
the  valley  to  the  hill  on  fome  modem  arches.  They  fay  there  were  a hundred  churches 
in  and  about  the  town,  fome  of  which  are  in  repair ; fragments  of  inferiptions  have 
been  found  about  them,  and  I faw  fome  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  fineft  workmanfhip. 
An  archbilhop  refides  here,  and  a waiwode  and  cadi,  there  being  in  the  town  about 
two  hundred  Greek  houfes.  feventy  of  the  Jews,  and  a thoufand  of  the  Turks.  There 
are  fome  hills  to  the  north  of  Thebes  at  fome  diftance,  which  intercept  the  view  of  the 
lake.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  this  city  to  the  paflage  to  the  Negropont,  and 
Athens  is  about  thirty-fix  miles  both  from  the  antient  Aulis  and  from  Thebes. 

I went  at  Thebes  to  the  kane,  and  the  next  day  moved  to  the  houfe  of  a prieft  ; 
and  the  archbilhop  of  Thebes  hearing  of  me,  fent  and  delired  to  fee  me.  I was  very 
courteoufly  entert.iincd  by  him,  and  met  the  archbilhop  of  Aigina  at  his  houfe,  who 
was  making  aprogrefs  to  colleft  charity  for  his  church.  I law  two  hills  in  the  plain  to  the 
north-weft,  and  they  (hewed  me  a hill  to  the  north  north-weii, which  they  faid  wasPlataca, 
but  that  place  was  near  the  road  from  Athens  to  Megara. 

We  fet  out  for  Athens  on  the  twenty-feventh.  The  road  leading  to  that  city 
goes  to  the  eaft  for  about  fix  miles ; it  then  turns  to  the  fouth  over  fome  low  hills, 
and  at  length  erodes  the  mountains  called  Ozia,  which  arc  the  antient  mount  Pente- 
licus,  famous  for  its  fine  marble : having  afeended  to  the  height  of  it,  we  came  to 
Phyle  on  a high  rock  towards  the  defeent  on  the  other  fide,  to  which  Thrafibulus 
fled,  when  he  was  expelled  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  whom  he  afterwards  drove  out ; the 
top  of  the  hill,  not  half  a mile  in  circumference,  is  fortified  with  ftrong  walls,  which, 
are  aimed  entire ; there  is  a view  of  Athens  from  it,  though  it  is  at  ten  miles  diftance : 
defeending  the  hill  we  faw  a road  to  the  left,  leading  to  a convent  between  the  moun- 
tains, which  is  called  Panaiea,  and  pafling  by  Caflia  we  came  into  the  plain  of  Attica, 
in  which  Athens  (lands:  this  plain  is  about  two  leagues  broad,  and  three  in  length, 
from  mount  Hymettus  on  the  eaft,  to  the  hills  towards  Eleufis;  but  north  of 
mount  Hymettus  it  extends  to  the  eaft  to  the  fra  towards  Porto  Radi,  which  is  near 
the  promontory  Sunium,  and  to  the  north  towards  Marathon,  where  Miltiade* 
defeated  the  Perfians. 


Chap.  X.  — Of  Athens. 

TO  the  weft  of  mount  Hymettus,  which  was  famous  for  its  honey  and  fine  maible, 
there  is  a range  of  lower  hills  ; that  which  is  neared  to  Athens  is  mount  Anchefmus  : 
Athens  was  about  a mile  to  the  fouth-weft  of  it,  on  a hill,  which  on  every  fide, 
except  to  the  weft,  is  alinoft  a perpendicular  rock  ; it  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length, 
and  one  in  breadth ; this  hill  was  the  antient  Acropolis,  firft  called  Cecropia ; to  the 
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north  of  which  the  prefont  city  of  Athens  is  built,  as  the  antient  city  in  length  of 
time  probably  extended  all  round  it ; the  walls,  I fuppofe,  being  thofe  modern  ones 
with  which  it  was  defended  when  it  was  under  the  Venetians. 

Two  rivers  watered  the  plain,  one  the  Ililfus,  which  run  between  mount  Anchefmus 
and  mount  Hymettus,  and  fo  palled  to  the  eaft  of  Athens.  The  Eridanus  ran  in  the 
plain  to  the  weft  of  the  city,  and  being  divided  into  many  parts  to  water  their  olive 
gardens,  it  becomes  a very  incoufiderable  ltreani,  as  the  other  is  quite  loft,  by  diverting 
it  into  their  fields. 

Athens  is  lituated  about  two  miles  from  the  fea,  was  built  by  its  firft  king  Cecrops, 
who  was  l’ucceeded  by  leveral  kings  to  Oodrus ; after  him  it  was  governed  by  Arcons, 
at  firft  made  during  life,  and  afterwards  for  ten  years,  and  Iaft  of  all  yearly : they 
were  conquered  lucceflively  by  the  Perfians,  Macedonians,  and  Romans,  and  for  five 
or  fix  ages  paft  the  city  has  undergone  a great  variety  of  fortune,  and  notwithftanding 
there  are  great  remains  of  its  antient  grandeur,  which  are  proofs  in  what  a degree  of 
perfection  the  noble  arts  of  fculpture  and  architecture  flourifhed  in  this  city,  which  was 
the  mother  of  arts  and  civil  polity. 

The  afeent  to  Acropolis  is  at  the  weft  end ; there  are  three  gates  to  be  palled 
through  in  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; the  propylseum  was  probably  about  the 
third  gate,  which  was  built  at  a great  expence  ; there  is  a fmall  fquare  tower  remaining 
a little  way  witlun  it,  which  feems  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  as  I obferved  by  that 
antient  manner  of  laying  the  ftone  fo  often  mentioned ; it  has  only  a cornice  round 
at  top,  and  is  not  twenty  feet  fquare ; it  is  bid  that  it  was  adorned  with  fluted  Ionic 
pillars,  and  a rich  frieze  covered  with  reliefs,  and  probably  thofe  reliefs  which  I faw 
on  the  wall  within  the  gate  were  pan  of  them  ; but  this  colonnade  docs  not  remain, 
and  the  caftle  wall  is  built  almoft  all  round  it.  This  might  be  the  temple  of  victory 
without  wings,  built  near  the  wall  from  which  JEgeus  the  father  of  Thefeus  threw 
himfelf  down,  when  expecting  his  fon,  and  not  feeing  the  fignal  agreed  on,  he  appre- 
hended he  was  dead;  or  it  might  be  part  of  the  propy latum,  and  have  another  anfwering 
to  it ; and  if  fo,  the  afeent  probably  was  winding  along  the  weft  fide,  and  the  grand 
entrance  might  be  from  the  fouth,  probably  by  a magnificent  flight  of  fteps,  near  to 
the  fouth-wefl  comer  of  the  hill.  This  tower  is  not  above  twenty  feet  to  the  fouth 
of  the  weft  wing  of,  what  is  called,  the  arfcnal  of  Lycurgus,  which  might  either  be 
the  temple  of  winds,  or  the  citadel  mentioned  here  by  Paufanias,  or  a building  he 
fpeaks  of  to  the  left  of  the  temple  of  Victory,  in  which  he  deferibes  feveral  very  famous 
paintings  : it  is  a building  of  the  antient  Doric  order,  having  a wing  on  each  fide  to 
the  fouth,  in  which  there  feems  to  have  been  two  pillars  ; the  temple  probably  opened 
to  the  fouth  with  fix  pillars  in  front,  and  a colonnade  of  three  more  on  each  fide 
leading  to  a door,  which  has  two  ftnaller  doors  on  each  fide  of  it.  Thefe  inner  pillars 
are  higher  than  the  others,  as  if  they  had  fupported  fome  covering,  and  it  is  poflible 
there  might  be  two  other  rows  of  pillars  within.  There  was  alfo  a portico  with  a 
colonnade  in  the  other  front,  and  there  are  rooms  under  the  whole. 

From  this  temple  we  went  to  the  famous  temple  of  Minerva  called  Parthenon,  it 
was  built  under  Pericles  by  Ietinus  the  archited.  As  it  is  of  that  plain  Doric  order 
before  mentioned,  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  the  other  more  beautiful  orders  were 
invented  when  it  was  built,  as  one  would  imagine  they  would  have  embellifhed  this 
temple  in  the  fineft  manner  of  thofe  times,  when  they  beftowed  fo  much  expence  oa 
it : it  was  miferably  (battered  in  the  late  Venetian  wars ; for  the  powder  being  kept 
in  it,  a bomb  of  the  Venetians  happened  to  fall  in  by  the  hole,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  arch,  to  give  light  within,  which  blew  up  the  temple  j fo  that  only  the 
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weft  end  remains  entire,  and  the  pillars  and  pediment  of  the  eaft  end.  The  fluted 
pillars  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  their  height,  and  being  without  bafe  or  pedeftal, 
have  not  fo  much  as  a fillet  at  bottom  : two  tier  of  columns  are  mentioned  by  fome 
modern  writers  as  round  the  infide,  and  to  have  made  a gallery,  of  which  there  is 
now  no  fign,  and  probably  this  was  a Chriftian  work  ; but  the  femicircle  at  the  eall 
end,  which  is  almoft  eflential  to  a Greek  church,  as  well  as  the  pillars  of  the  altar 
are  ftiown.  I faw  the  fign  of  the  wall  which  feparated  the  inner  part  of  the  temple 
from  the  pronaos,  or  ante-temple,  and  as  there  were  two  entrances  to  the  temple, 
it  is  probable  there  was  a pronaos  at  each  end,  as  there  was  at  the  temple  of  Thefeus, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  the  pronaos  there  is  open,  having  only  two  pillars  in 
front ; one  of  them  remains  entire,  and  there  are  figns  within  of  the  wall  of  the  other. 
It  appears  notwithftanding  that  there  were  folding  doors  at  the  entrance  from  the 
portico  to  the  weft,  as  by  opening  and  (hutting  them  they  had  worn  the  marble  pave- 
ment. Probably  they  placed  in  the  middle  part  of  the  temple,  that  famous  ftatue  of 
Minerva  which  was  dedicated  by  all  the  Athenians,  and  was  laid  by  the  vulgar  to  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven.  At  each  end  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  there  is  a double 
colonade,  and  from  the  ‘floor  on  which  the  outer  row  (lands  there  are  two  fteps  up 
to  the  fecond  colonade,  each  a foot  deep,  fo  that  thofe  pillars  are  near  two  feet  (hotter 
than  the  outer  row,  and  the  pillars  on  each  fide  are  on  a pavement  about  half  a foot 
lower  than  the  inner  row.  This  made  me  imagine  that  poflibly  the  outer  pillars  were  an 
addition  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  to  erefi  on  tnem  thofe  magnificent  pediments,  which 
were  doubtlefs  the  fined  adorned  of  any  in  the  world,  and  the  ornaments  appear  to 
have  been  made  in  Adrian’s  time,  his  ftatue  and  that  of  his  emprefs  Sabina  being 
among  them  ; they  are  very  lingular  in  their  kind,  not  being  reliefs  but  entire  figures 
of  the  fined  ftatues,  which  appear  as  big  as  life,  being  hiftory  pieces ; that  to  the  weft, 
Paufanias  fays,  reprefented  the  birth  of  Minerva.  I faw  in  the  pediment  one  naked 
figure  fitting,  two  clothed,  a woman  as  in  a pofture  of  walking,  all  without  heads, 
and  two  bodies  in  the  middle ; one  Handing,  and  Adrian  fitting  with  his  arms  round 
a woman,  and  a naked  figure  fallen  down ; the  hiftory  on  the  eaftem  pediment  was 
the  difpute  berween  Minerva  and  Neptune  about  naming  the  city ; where  I faw  re- 
maining the  head  of  a horfe,  a naked  man  which  was  fitting  (alien  down,  two  men 
fitting,  their  heads  being  broke  off,  one  like  a woman  as  flying,  the  head  likewife 
gone ; the  middle  part  was  all  deftroyed ; and  on  the  other  fide  there  remain  only 
three  broken  figures : there  were  in  each  of  them  at  lead  a dozen  ftatues  bigger 
than  the  life,  befides  a carriage  and  two  horfes  in  one ; fo  that  if  this  ornament  w as 
not  originally  defigned,  it  is  improbable  that  a pediment  fhould  be  made  capable  of 
receiving  them,  and  by  making  the  pillars  in  front  longer,  they  gave  a lighter  air  to 
the  building ; whereas  if  the  double  colonnade  had  been  at  firft  defigned,  there  would 
have  been  the  fame  reafon  for  making  all  the  pillars  of  one  length,  and  it  mufl  rather 
have  offended  the  fight  to  fee  the  pillars  on  each  fide  much  (hotter  than  thofe  in  the 
front.  All  round  between  the  triglyphs  in  the  frieze,  there  are  mod  exquifite  alt- 
reliefs  of  combats  with  centaurs,  lions,  and  many  on  horfes;  and  all  round  the 
temple  on  the  outfide  of  the  walls  there  are  mod  beautiful  bafs-reliefe  in  the  frieze, 
which  is  three  feet  four  inches  deep,  being  chiefly  proceflions  and  facrificcs,  and  was 
a work  of  immeufe  cod ; but  they  are  not  feen  to  advantage ; and  if  thefc  and  the 
other  reliefs  are  of  the  fame  date  as  the  temple,  they  are  on  the  fuppofition  I have 
made  in  relation  to  the  hiftory  of  architecture,  a proof  that  fculpture  was  in  the  greateft 
perfection,  when  arthite&ure  was  not  arrived  at  us  higheil  improvements. 
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About  fixty  paces  to  the  north  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  is  a temple,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ere&heion  ; Paufanias  fays  it  was 
a double  temple ; what  now  remains  feems  to  be  only  one  part  of  it ; the  building 
is  of  a very  beautiful  Ionic  order,  fluted  within  right  inches  of  the  capital,  which  fpace 
is  carved  with  bafs-rcliefe  of  flowers;  the  cufLion  of  the  bafe  is  fluted  horizontally,  as 
dcfcribed  in  Caria ; the  pilallers  at  the  end  of  the  stall  appear  as  if  they  were  Dork, 
but  in  reality  are  only  the  cornice  between  the  pillars  continued  round  on  the  pilallers, 
and  below  it  the  relief  of  flowers  is  likewife  continued  on  them  : the  building  extendi 
in  length  from  ealt  to  weft,  the  other  part  feeming  to  have  been  to  the  ran ; at  the 
weft  end  there  is  a fmall  door,  not  in  the  middle ; and  above,  it  is  adorned  with 
Ionic  pilallers,  which  are  about  three  quarters  of  a circle ; at  the  eaft  end  are  fix 
pillars  of  a portico  with  Heps  up  to  them  ; it  appears  that  there  was  a wall  to  the  weft 
of  them  ; and  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  weft  end  of  the  eaft  temple  correfponded  to 
this,  at  a proper  diftance  to  the  eaft ; the  room  feems  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
parts ; to  the  weftern  part  on  the  fouth  fide  was  a portico  from  which  there  was  a doer 
now  almoft  buried  under  ground ; this  portico  confifted  of  a colonade  of  cariatides 
' fuur  in  front,  and  one  more  on  each  fide,  as  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  though  there  is  now 
only  one  on  the  weft  fide ; they  are  very  fine  ftatues  of  women,  with  beautiful  drapery, 
and  their  trefles  hanging  down  in  a fine  manner ; they  are  feven  feet  long  ; each  of 
them  has  over  its  head  two  quarter  rounds  adorned  with  eggs  and  darts ; thefe  mem- 
bers are  round  ; over  them  there  is  a fquare  broad  fillet  which  fupports  the  entablature, 
and  if  there  were  fix  more  fuch  ftatues  to  the  other  temple,  they  might  be  the  nine 
Mufes,  and  the  three  Graces,  unlefs  they  might  be  the  daughters  of  Ere&heus,  who 
were  fo  renowned  for  their  virtue',  on  the  north  fide  there  is  a portico  of  four  pillars 
in  front,  and  one  more  on  each  fide ; die  whole  is  built  of  marble,  the  walls  being 
two  feet  thick,  and  the  pillars  of  this  beautiful  building  are  all  of  hewn  (lone.  It  is 
remarkable  that  there  was  a well  of  fait  water  in  this  temple,  concerning  which  they 
'had  fame  fabulous  ftories. 

At  the  fouth-weft  foot  of  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus ; it  ii 
built  of  large  hewn  ftone  ; in  the  wall  of  the  femidrcle,  oppofite  to  the  feene,  are  two 
arches  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  middle  of  the  theatre : there  are  thirty  arches 
which  extend  to  the  eaft  from  the  theatre,  they  feem  to  have  been  an  aquedud,  the 
ground  is  rifen  to  the  fpring  of  the  arches : fome  have  taken  this  to  be  the  portico  of 
Eumenes,  though  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been  arches  of  that  kind  ; on  the  fame  fide 
of  the  hill,  towards  the  fouth-eaft  corner,  there  is  a grot  cut  into  the  rock  about 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  twenty-fix  long,  with  a particular  fort  of  Doric  frontifpicce : 
the  whole  is  crowned  with  a work,  on  which  are  two  inferiptions  relating  to  two  vic- 
tories gained  at  the  games  by  two  tribes ; and  the  archons  mentioned  in  the  mfcrip- 
tions  fhow  it  to  be  of  great  antiquity ; there  is  a plinth  over  it  as  foi  a ftatue,  and  on  one 
fide  on  the  hill  is  a ftone  cut  like  a concave  dial ; to  the  weft  of  the  front  of  the  grotto 
are  two  or  three  niches  cut  in  the  rock,  probably  for  ftatues ; and  a little  higher  on 
the  hill  are  two  Corinthian  pillars;  this  has  been  thought  to  be  the  grotto  in  which 
Apollo  had  his  amours  with  Creufa,  daughter  of  Erectheus ; but  that  is  deferibed  as 
a little  below  the  Propykeum,  defeending  from  the  hill,  and  mud  have  been  either 
at  the  weft  end,  or  very  near  it,  either  on  the  north  or  fouth  fides,  and  probably  was 
that  which  in  Fanelli’s  plan  is  called  the  grotto  of  Nineveh,  or  rather  Niobe,  as  it  is 
called  in  a Venetian  plan  of  Acropolis ; fo  that  this  building  feems  to  have  been  erected 
on  another  occafion  to  fome  deity  by  thofe  two  mb  s which  had  gained  the  victories ; 
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unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  that  the  way  from  Acropolis  extended  all  down  the  fide  of  the 
hill ; and  even  then  it  is  not  probable  that  this  Ihould  be  that  temple,  as  it  is  mentioned 
under  the  Propylatum. 

Further  to  the  ealt,  at  the  fouth-eaft  comer  of  the  hill,  is  that  curious  final! 
building,  commonly  called  the  lantern  of  Demoflhenes ; but  it  is  faid  to  be  a temple 
of  Hercules,  built  in  all  probability  on  the  occafion  of  the  victory  of  the  tribe  Acamantis, 
when  Euainetus  was  archon,  which  was  in  the  hundred  and  eleventh  Olympiad,  that 
is,  in  the  four  hundred  and  eighteenth  year  of  Rome,  as  appeared  by  an  infcription 
on  the  architrave  now  debited  or  hid,  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  being  built  round 
the  greater  part  of  it ; this  circular  building  is  of  the  Corinthian  order  fluted,  having 
fix  pillars  round  it : there  are  two  tripodcs  cut  between  the  pillars  in  bas  relief ; from 
thefe  to  the  folid  bafement  the  wall  between  them  confifts  of  one  (lone  ; the  architrave, 
and  frieze  alfo  all  round  are  of  one  (lone  in  depth  ; the  cornice  is  compofed  of  feven 
(lones,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a fingle  (lone  hollowed  within ; it  is  adorned 
on  the  outfide  with  leaves,  and  on  the  top  there  is  an  ornament  which  is  very  much 
defaced,  but  is  fomething  like  a Corinthian  capital : the  reliefs  of  combats  round  the 
frieze,  which  are  alfo  defaced,  are  faid  by  fome  to  be  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

To  the  Couth-well  of  Acropolis  is  the  hill  called  Areopagus  j it  is  directly  fouth 
of  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  and  has  its  name  from  the  trial  of  Mars  there  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  Hallirrhothius ; it  is  a rocky  hill  not  very  high.  The  place  of  judi- 
cature, which  was  afterwards  fixed  to  that  very  fpot  where  Mars  was  tried,  feems  to 
have  been  to  the  north  of  the  height  of  the  hill ; it  makes  a large  femicircle  to  the 
north,  and  the  fide  of  the  hill  that  way  is  fupported  by  a wall  ot  very  large  (tones, 
and  makes  part  of  a circle,  but  does  not  rife  above  the  ground  of  the  area ; to  the 
fouth  of  it  in  the  middle,  there  is  a fort  of  tribunal,  cut  in  the  rock  as  for  a throne, 
with  (leps  up  to  it  on  each  fide,  and  in  the  middle  ; and  at  fome  diltance  on  each  fide 
are  four  (leps  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  higher  part  of  the  hill : it  was  at  this  place  that 
St.  Paul  would  have  taught  the  Athenians  the  knowledge  of  that  God  whom  they 
ignorantly  worfhipped. 

To  the  call  of  the  hill  of  Areopagus  is  the  high  hill  called  the  Muficum,  from  the 
poet  Mufieus,  who  ufed  to  rehcarie  his  verfes  there,  and  was  buried  on  that  fpot ; 
it  is  dire&Iy  fouth  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus ; this  place  was  well  fortified  by  Deme- 
trius. There  are  feveral  grottos,  probably  for  fepulchres,  cut  in  the  rock  round  it ; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  are  remains  of  a very  magnificent  monument  of  white 
marble,  which  is  a proof  both  of  the  perfection  of  architecture  and  fculpture  in 
Athens  ; it  is  a final!  part  of  a circle,  about  fifteen  feet  wide  on  the  outiide  ; to 
the  fouth  there  is  a bafement  about  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  over  which  on  four 
(lones  feven  feet  nine  inches  deep,  there  are  reliefs  as  big  as  life ; beginning  from 
the  well  is  the  figure  of  a man,  then  one  in  a car  drawn  by  four  horfes  abreafl  led 
by  one  man,  another  fingle  man ; and  further  to  the  call  five  men  (land  clofe  one 
before  another ; if  the  building  was  perfect  to  the  ea(l,  it  appears  plainly  it  is  ruined 
to  the  weft,  and  that  a third,  and  it  may  be  a fourth  pilaller  is  wanting  on  that  fide ; 
between  the  two  pillars  to  the  ea(l  there  is  an  oblong  fquare  niche,  in  which  there 
is  a (latue  fitting,  and  under  it  this  infcription  BAIIAETS  AN  1'IOXOE  BAZIAF.nx 
Afttnoxor],  fuppofed  to  be  the  anceftor  of  the  perfon  represented  fitting  in  a larger 
niche  to  the  wed  with  a femicircular  top,  under  which  (latue  is  the  name  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  this  monument  is  fuppofed  to  be  erecled  *IAOfTAnnoS  Eni<t>ANOTS 
. HIA.ET. ; it  is  alfo  fuppofed,  that  to  the  well  there  was  another  niche  and  (latue 
of  fome  other  anceftor  of  this  perfon  ; the  other  fide  of  this  building  was  adorned 
vol.  x.  5 d ' with 
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■with  Corinthian  pilafters  correfponding  to  thefe,  two  of  them  only  remaining ; on 
one  fide  of  the  pilafters,  between  the  ftatues,  is  a Latin  infeription  to  the  honour  of 
Antiochus  Philopappus ; and  though  this  infeription  is  imperfect,  yet  it  may  be  ga- 
thered from  it  that  he  was  a conful,  and  preferred  to  the  prztorian  order  by  Trajan : 
probably  this  monument  is  the  fame  as  that  mentioned  by  Paufanias,  only  under  the 
name  of  a Syrian  j who  might  fome  way  or  other  derive  his  pedigree  from  the  kings  of 
Syria  of  the  name  of  Antiochus. 

At  fome  little  difiance  to  the  eaft  on  the  plain  there  is  a fountain,  which  may  be 
Enneacrunos  j and  further  eaft  are  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Adrian,  as  it  is  called  on 
a magnificent  gate  to  it,  which  is  like  a triumphal  arch  ; it  had  alfo  the  name  of  new 
Athens,  and  1 found  an  infeription  to  the  honour  of  Adrian,  put  up,  it  may  be,  by  the 
council  and  people  of  the  citizens  of  both  cities ; though  it  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a part 
of  Athens ; it  being  only  a compliment  to  give  it  the  name  of  the  emperor.  Ths 
gate,  which  fronts  to  the  weft  and  eaft  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  very  magnificent ; 
the  capitals  of  the  pilafters  are  very  particular.  This  little  city  of  Adrian  probably 
confided  only  of  a few  public  buildings  ere&ed  by  him,  and  was  encJofed  by  a wall 
built  with  buttreffes,  extending  from  the  gate  to  the  fouth,  and  it  may  be  as  far  to 
the  north ; there  are  no  other  remains  of  this  city,  except  fome  very  magnificent 
fluted  Corinthian  pillars  to  the  number  of  feventeen,  being  fix  feet  in  diameter,  and 
confiding  of  fixteen  ftones  in  the  (haft,  each  about  three  feet  deep ; by  meafuring  their 
diftances,  I could  fee  that  there  were  fix  rows,  and  about  twenty  pillars  in  each, 
which  make  in  all  a hundred  and  twenty ; and  Paufanius  fays,  there  were  a hundred 
and  twenty  pillars  of  Phrygian  marble  in  that  temple,  which  was  built  to  Jupiter 
Panellenius,  and  Juno,  and  to  all  the  gods.  The  grand  gate  does  not  feem  to  have 
correfponded  to  this  building,  as  it  is  not  parallel  with  the  pillars ; fo  that  probably 
this  gate  led  to  the  library  and  gymnafium  adjoining  to’the  temple,  in  which  he  fays 
there  were  a hundred  pillars  of  Libyan  marble : on  two  of  the  pillars  there  is  a wall 
built  with  three  paffages  in  it,  one  over  another,  and  openings  at  the  fides  like  windows 
and  doors,  which  have  made  fome  imagine,  that  the  palace  of  Adrian  was  built  on  thofe 
high  pillars,  which  would  indeed  have  been  a very  bold  work  ; but  this  wall  appears 
to  be  modern,  being  built,  as  may  be  feen,  after  part  of  the  entablature  was  broken 
down  j and  they  pretend  to  fay,  that  fome  hermit  lived  in  that  airy  building. 

To  the  fouth  of  this  part  of  the  city,  near  the  bed  of  the  Iliffus,  there  is  a Handing 
water,  and  two  ruined  conduits,  which  they  call  the  fountain  Callirrhoe,  and  on  the  height, 
cm  the  other  fide  of  the  Iliffus,  are  remains  of  a beautiful  fmall  temple,  which  is  almoft 
entire,  and  was  the  temple  of  Ceres  Chloe ; it  is  built  of  very  white  marble,  the  walls 
being  of  one  ftone  in  thicknefs,  the  front  is  to  the  weft,  and  had,  I fuppofe,  four  pillars 
before  the  portico ; the  culhion  of  the  bafe  is  fluted  horizontally ; and  the  work  of 
the  bafe  ranges  round  the  temple  and  the  infide  of  the  portico  j there  were  four  fteps 
all  round  on  the  outfide ; this  temple  was  converted  into  a Greek  church ; but  it  is 
not  now  ufed  by  the  Chriftians.  There  is  no  water  in  the  bed  of  the  antient  river 
Iliffus,  except  when  the  winter  torrents  run  from  the  mountains,  the  waters  being 
diverted  above  to  their  gardens  and  olive  trees : continuing  along  to  the  north  by  the 
bed  of  this  river,  we  came  to  a large  bridge  over  it  of  hewn  ftone,  confiftmg  of  four 
arches,  each  twenty  feet  wide  : on  the  weft  end  of  it  is  the  front  of  a building,  which 
they  lay,  is  the  remains  of  a nunnery  that  was  on  the  bridge  before  the  Turks  had 
poffeflion  of  the  country.  This  bridge  leads  to  the  Circus,  on  the  foot  of  mount 
Hymettus  above  half  a mile  from  the  city ; it  was  about  two  hundred  and  feventy 
paces  long,  and  fixty-two  wide ; the  feats  were  built  up  the  fide  of  the  hill,  but 
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nothing  remains  of  it,  except  a fmall  part  of  the  wall  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance.  On 
one  fide,  towards  the  further  end,  is  a paifage  up  to  the  height  over  it,  hollowed 
through  the  rock,  which  feems  to  have  been  done  for  the  fake  of  bringing  the  ftone  ; 
though  the  common  people  fay,  that  the  conquered  at  the  games  went  off  that  way, 
not  to  have  the  difgrace  to  return  in  the  face  of  the  people. 

Near  a mile  to  the  north-weft  is  mount  Anchefmus,  called  St.  Georgio,  from  a 
church  on  it  of  that  name  ; what  is  commonly  taken  for  Anchefmus,  is  a fmall  high 
rocky  hill,  about  a mile  to  the  north  north-call  of  Athens  ; though  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  chain  of  low  hills  which  runs  to  the  north  between  the  two  rivers  went  by 
that  name.  On  the  foot  of  this  hill  towards  the  town  are  two  Ionic  pillars,  fupport- 
ing  their  entablature,  each  of  them  confifts  of  two  ftones  in  the  fliaft,  which  rife  about 
fourteen  feet  above  the  ground,  and  are  two  feet  four  inches  in  diameter.  On  the 
eaftem  pillar  are  figns  of  the  fpring  of  an  arch,  fo  that  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  an  arch 
was  turned  from  it,  and  that  there  were  two  pillars  on  the  other  fide  ; it  is  probable 
that  on  this  arch  was  the  remaining  part  of  the  infeription,  which,  if  it  were  perfect, 
is  fuppofed  to  fignify  that  Antoninus  Pius  finifhed  the  aqueduct  in  new  Athens,  which 
was  begun  by  Adrian  ; for  this  feems  to  have  been  a portico  to  a refervoir,  of  which 
I thought  I faw  fome  figns,  there  being  an  area  cut  to  the  north  into  the  hill,  with 
fome  little  remains  of  the  wail  round  it  about  forty  feet  wide,  and  a hundred  long  ; 
the  water  was  probably  brought  round  the  hill  to  this  place,  it  may  be  from  the  Iliffus ; 
and  from  this  refervoir  it  might  run  on  arches  to  the  new  city  of  Adrian. 

Going  from  the  houfe  or  the  Englilh  conful,  at  the  north-weft  foot  of  Acropolis,  I 
faw  in  a private  yard  remains  of  an  antient  wall  of  hewn  ftones,  one  tier  laid  flat,  and  the 
other  fet  up  an  end  alternately,  which  might  be  part  of  the  old  Prytaneum.  To  the 
north  of  Acropolis  in  the  dty  there  are  remains  of  a wall  of  hewn  ftone,  which  poflibly 
might  be  the  temple  of  Venus  Urania.  What  is  commonly  called  the  Temple  of 
Winds,  is  an  octagon  building,  and  remains  entire,  but  the  ground  has  rifen  within  a 
foot  of  the  top  ol  the  door,  which  is  next  to  the  ftreet ; it  was  called  by  the  antients. 
the  Odtagon  Tower  of  Winds,  and  was  built  by  Andronicus  Cyrrheftes  ; there  was  a 
weather-cock  to  it,  which  was  a triton  that  turning  round,  with  a wand  pointed  to  the 
wind  that  blew ; the  top  of  it  confifts  of  a fmall  round  ftone  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  againft  which  there  refts  a number  of  ftone  flabs  all  round,  which  are  about 
two  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  diminiih  towards  the  top ; the  fmall  pillars  which 
fupport  the  cornice  within  are  of  the  fame  fluted  Doric  order  which  is  feen  in  the  other 
buildings  here : there  is  an  entablature  on  the  outfide,  and  below  the  two  feces  of 
the  architrave  are  the  figures  of  the  winds  larger  than  life  in  mezzo  relievo  ; the  fpace 
they  take  up  as  they  are  in  a flying  pofture,  being  about  three  feet  and  a half  in 
depth.  The  creator  of  Raphael  moving  over  the  elements  in  his  paintings  in  the 
Vatican  gallery,  is  fomething  in  this  tafte ; over  every  one,  in  the  face  of  the  architrave, 
is  cut  the  name  of  the  wind  in  Greek;  and  each  wind  has  fome  emblem  relating  to 
one  of  the  eight  different  feafons  of  the  year,  which  feera  to  intimate  that  fuch  a 
wind  commonly  reigns  at  that  time  ; fo  that  dividing  the  year  into  eight  parts,  allowing 
fix  weeks  to  each  feafon,  and  beginning  with  KAIKIAI',  or  the  north-eaft,  and  with 
the  month  of  October  ; this  wind  has  a plate  of  olives  in  its  hand,  though  I could 
not  fee  it  diftindtly,  by  reafbn  that  a tree  grows  before  it ; this  is  the  feafon  for  olives, 
which  in  antient  times,  as  well  as  now,  were  the  great  revenue  of  Athens : the  next  is 
BOPF.AX,  or  the  north  wind,  which  has  a Ihell  in  its  hand  to  fliew  the  power  and 
dominion  of  the  fea  at  that  time : XKIPX1N,  the  north-weft,  is  pouring  water  out  of 
a vafe,  being  a rainy  wind  : ZE4>TPOX,  the  weft,  has  a lap  full  of  flower*,  being  a wind 
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that  reigns  part  of  February  and  March  : NOTOX,  the  fouth  ; this  and  the  following 
are  hid  by  the  houfes  built  againft  them ; it  probably  may  have  later  flowers,  as  Alt, 
the  fouth- we  ft,  may  have  early  fruits : ETPOE,  the  fouth-eaft,  holds  its  garment  as  if  it 
were  windy ; and  AnHAIftTHZ,  the  eaft,  has  in  the  garment  the  latter  fruits,  appks, 
peaches,  pomegranates,  oranges  and  lemons  : fome  of  the  antients  called  this  the  fun- 
dial,  there  having  been  on  every  fide,  below  thefe  figures,  a dial,  of  which  the  lines  are 
now  feen.  The  figures  of  the  winds  are  a great-mftance  of  the  boldnefs  of  defigning, 
and  of  the  perfection  of  fculpture  at  the  time  this  building  was  erefted. 

Within  the  prefent  town  are  the  remains  of  a portico  of  four  pillars  fupporting  a 
pediment ; it  is  of  that  fluted  Doric  order  already  deferibed  : this  is  commonly  called 
the  temple  of  Auguftus,  and  there  is  an  infcription  on  the  architrave  of  the  time  of 
the  Roman  emperors ; it  is  fo  defaced  I could  not  copy  it,  but  it  is  faid  to  be  to  the 
honour  of  Caius,  though  the  building  without  doubt  is  of  a much  older  date,  on  what 
occafton  foever  that  infcription  was  put  up:  near  it  on  a long  ftone,  which  might  be  the 
fide  of  the  door-cafe,  is  that  famous  law  of  Adrian,  concerning  the  cuftom  to  be  paid 
on  the  oil  of  Athens. 

The  molt  magnificent  and  beautiful  piece  of  architefture  in  this  city  is  feen  in  the 
remains  of  a building,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius ; which  was 
a very  antient  temple,  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  built  by  Deucalion,  but  it  was  very 
much  adorned  and  improved  by  Adrian  ; and  what  remains  feems  to  be  a building  of 
that  emperor’s  time  ; the  ruins  of  a very  large  enclofure  confirm  that  it  is  part  of  this 
temple ; for  it  was  four  ftadia  or  five  hundred  geometrical  paces  in  circumference ; the 
three  pillars  which  Hand  together  are  fluted  ; and  the  lower  part  filled  with  cablins  of 
reeds,  is  of  one  ftone,  and  the  upper  part  of  another,  fo  joined,  that  it  is  not  eafily 
difeemed  that  they  are  of  two  ftones ; the  other  pillars  are  plain,  of  one  ftone,  and 
have  a very  grand  appearance ; I faw  a rough  wall  to  the  weft  extending  above  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  north,  and  in  one  part  there  is  a femicircular  tower. 

The  temple  ofThefeus  is  on  the  outfide  of  the  town  to  the  weft,  being  to  the  north 
of  Areopagus,  and  to  the  north-weft  of  Acropolis  j it  is  exattly  the  fame  kind  of 
architecture  as  the  temple  of  Minerva;  two  iteps  go  all  round  the  building.  The 
pillars  in  the  portico  or  pronaos  to  the  weft  are  four  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the 
others,  and  it  had  fuch  a portico  to  the  eaft,  for  at  that  diftance  I faw  there  had  been  a 
wall ; the  Greeks  having,  I fuppofe,  deftroyed  the  eaft  end  to  make  the  femicircular 
place  for  the  altar.  In  the  front  between  the  triglyphs  are  mezzo  relievos  of  Angle 
combats,  being  the  aftions  ofThefeus  ; and  from  the  corner  on  each  fide  are  four  fuch 
reliefs ; and  m the  front  within  there  are  fine  reliefs  on  the  architrave,  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  front  of  the  portico  or  pronaos  to  the  fide  pillars  ; to  the  weft  are  the 
battles  of  the  Lapithte  and  the  Centaurs ; to  the  eaft  are  perfons  fitting  and  others  com- 
bating ; all  in  a fine  tafte,  and  of  excellent  workmanlhip. 

Ot  the  three  ports  of  Athens,  Phalereus  and  Munychia  were  to  the  eaft  of  a fmaii 
promontory,  and  the  Pyrseeum  to  the  weft  of  it ; the  latter  is  much  frequented,  bang  a 
well  encloied  port  with  a narrow  entrance, and  about  a mile  in  circumference;  it  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  Porto  Drago,  and  by  the  Italians  Porto  Leone,  from  a ftatue  of  a lion  that 
was  there,  wltich  is  now  before  the  arfenal  at  Venice : the  foundations  of  a wall  are  feen 
from  the  Pyraeeum  to  Athens,  which  probably  is  that  called  Macrotychi,  which  was 
built  in  fo  much  hafte  by  Themiftocles. 

At  Athens  l was  recommended  to  the  Englifh  conful,  who  was  a Greek  ; he  accom- 
modated ate  in  his  boufe,  and  introduced  me  to  the  waiwode,  to  whom  I made  a very 
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handfome  prefent ; and  on  ftiewing  my  firman,  he  faid,  he  was  there  to  obey  the 
grand  fignior’s  commands ; fo  that  1 faw  every  thing  in  and  about  Athens  with  ther 
uttnoft  freedom. 

Chap.  XI.  — Of  Eleufis,  Megara,  and  the  Jjlhmus  of  Corinth. 

WE  fet  out  on  the  fourth  of  September  for  Leffina,  and  travelled  in  that  road 
which  was  called  the  Sacred  Way.  becaufe  they  went  by  it  in  proceflion  to  the  temple 
of  Ceres  and  Proferpine  : at  the  firft  entering  in  between  the  hills,  above  a league  from 
Athens,  we  palled  by  a large  convent,  and  afterwards  near  an  oblong  fquare  building 
with  buttrefles  round  it,  which  feemed  to  be  a ciftem,  and  in  half  an  hour  came  to  a 
ruin  on  the  right,  which  might  be  a fmajl  temple,  there  being  many  niches  cut  in  the 
perpendicular  rock  of  the  mountain  which  is  near  it ; this  may  be  fome  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  Proferpine,  Minerva  and  Apollo,  which  is  mentioned  in  this  part  by 
Paul'anias.  Palling  the  hills  we  went  clofe  by  the  fea,  in  a road  cut  on  the  fide  of  the 
hill,  and  came  into  the  plain,  having  a fait  lake  to  the  right,  which,  without  doubt,  is 
fome  remains  of  the  channels  called  Rheti,  from  which  a fait  water  ran  into  the  fea ; 
infomuch  that  fome  were  of  opinion  that  the  ftream  came  from  the  Euripus  of  Euboea  r 
thefe  were  the  bounds  between  the  territories  of  the  Athenians  and  Eleufinians,  The 
CephilTus  ran  through  the  Eleufinian  territories,  and  is  faid  to  have  overflowed  Eleufis, 
fo  that  it  muft  be  on  this  fide  of  the  hills,  though  I did  not  obferve  any  river,  and 
probably  it  is  only  a winter  torrent  which  fpreads  itfeff  over  the  plain.  There  are 
many  other  fables  of  thefe  parts  relating  to  Ceres,  Proferpine  and  Triptolemus,  as 
Eleufis  is  faid  to  be  the  fcence  of  their  lfory.  To  the  north-call  in  the  way  to  Bocotia 
was  Plataea,  where  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  routed  by  Paufanias.  Having  palfed  the 
lake,  and  coming  towards  the  bay,  1 faw  fome  broken  pillars  both  towards  the  fea  and 
to  the  right ; this  might  be  the  place  called  Erineon,  from  which,  they  lay,  Pluto  ' 
carried  Proferpine  to  his  infernal  regions  ; for  it  is  mentioned  as  near  the  CephilTus. 
We  turned  to  the  fouth  into  the  plain  of  Eleufis,  which  extends  about  a league  every 
way;  it  is  probably  the  plain  called  Rarion,  where,  they  fay,  the  firft  corn  was  fowed. 
There  is  a long  hill  which  divides  the  plain,  extending  to  the  eaft  within  a mile  of 
the  fea,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  is  not  half  a mile  from  it ; at  .the  eaft  end  of  this  hill  the 
antient  Eleufis  was  fituated  ; about  a mile  before  we  came  to  it,  I faw  the  ruins  of  a 
fmall  temple  to  the  eaft,  which  might  be  that  which  was  built  at  the  threlhing  floor 
of  Triptolemus.  In  the  plain,  near  the  north  foot  of  the  hill,  are  many  pieces  of  ftorns 
and  pillars,  which  probably  are  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Diana  Propyltea,  which  was 
before  the  gate  of  the  city  ; and  at  the  north  foot  of  the  hill,  on  an  advanced  ground, 
there  are  many  imperfect  ruins,  pieces  of  pillars  and  entablatures  ; and  doubtlefs  it  is 
the  fpot  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine : I here  faw  the  fame  lort  of  Doric 
capitals  as  thofe  at  Athens,  except  that  they  had  only  three  lifts  in  the  quarter  round  • 
of  the  capital,  and  probably  are  very  antient.  I faw  likewife  a fine  Ionic  capital,  and  one 
of  a pilafter  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  probably  belonged  to  fome  later  improve- 
ments of  the  temple.  All  up  the  eaft  end  of  the  hill  are  ruins,  and  on  the  top  of  it 
are  many  ciftems  cut  down  into  the  rock  in  the  fliape  of  jars  to  receive  the  rain 
water ; and  to  the  weft  on  a higher  part  of  the  hill  are  remains  of  a tower ; there 
is  a ruin  in  the  plain  to  the  fouth,  probably  of  the  temple  of  Neptune ; there  are  alfo 
two  other  ruins  to  the  eaft,  which  are  not  far  apart ; one  of  them  might  be  the  temple 
of  Triptolemus,  and  the  other  the  well  of  Callichorus,  where  the  women  ufed  to  dance 
«nd  fing  in  honour  of  the  fupremc  god  dels  of  the  place.  To  the  weft  are  the  foun- 
dations 
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dationa  of  a gate  of  the  city  of  grey  marble,  and  a little  further  there  is  a fine  trunk  of 
a ftatue  of  a (beep  with  a curling  fleece  divided  down  the  back  ; being  the  beall  which 
was  facrificed  to  Ceres : at  the  temple  of  Ceres  1 faw  the  large  bull  or  upper  pan  of 
a flatue,  fuppofed  to  have  been  defigned  for  that  goddefs ; it  is  fo  large  that  it  meafured 
at  the  (boulders  five  feet  and  a half  broad ; there  is  a circular  fort  of  ornament  on  the 
head  above  two  feet  deep,  the  middle  part  of  which  is  adorned  with  foliages  of  oak,  as 
mentioned  by  travellers,  but  the  face  is  much  disfigured  ; I faw  alfo  what  1 took  to  be 
an  altar  of  grey  marble,  cut  like  a bafon  and  funk  into  the  ground  ; it  is  probably  of  the 
Taurobole  kind  for  iacrifices,  in  the  lame  manner,  as  feveral  others  1 have  ken. 
The  prefent  poor  village  of  Lefiina  is  inhabited  only  by  a few  Greek  families. 

Going  on  to  Megara,  which  is  fituated  with  regard  to  Eleufis  as  this  is  to  Athens, 
and  about  the  fame  difbmcc,  we  went  to  the  weft  of  the.  long  hill  that  divides  the 
plain,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it  came  to  a fpring  near  the  lea,  the  water  of  which 
is  not  good ; it  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  well  Anthcnon,  at  which  Ceres  fat  down 
to  repofe  herfelf  after  the  fatigue  fhe  bad  undergone  in  fearching  after  Proferpine. 
Palling  to  the  fouth  over  hills  near  the  fea,  we  turned  to  the  weft  into  the  plain  of 
Megara,  which  extends  about  three  leagues  to  the  weft,  and  may  be  a league  wide; 
on  the  fouth  fide  it  has.  for  half  way  thofe  hills  which  were  called  mount  Nifus,  at 
the  eaft  end  of  which  Megara  was  fituated ; the  other  part  of  the  plain  is  bounded  to 
the  fouth  by  a chain  of  lower  hills  extending  eaflward  to  the  fea,  being  a little  more 
to  the  north  than  mount  Nifus  : to  the  fouth  of  thefe  laft  hills  is  another  plain,  which 
is  to  the  eaft  of  Megara,  and  extends  about  a league  every  way  ; at  the  eaft  end  of  it 
is  the  port  of  Megara  called  Nifiea,  from  the  founder  of  it,  Nilus,  the  fon  of  l’andiou 
king  of  Megara.  Megara  was  partly  on  a hill,  and  partly  on  the  plain  to  the  eaft, 
where  there  are  remains  of  two  towers  of  a gate  of  grey  marble,  on  which  is  that 
curious  infeription  relating  to  the  public  games.  The  city  walls  appear  to  have  been 
•built  from  north  to  fouth  up  the  hill ; on  which  there  was  a famous  temple  of  Ceres: 
to  the  fouth  of  the  city  are  remains  of  a finall  round  building  cafed  with  large  pieces 
of  grey  marble,  on  which  there  are  feveral  Greek  inferiptions,  that  are  much  defaced ; 
and  though  Paufanias  gives  an  account  of  a great  number  of  public  buildings  at  Megara, 
yet  there  are  no  other  remains  of  them.  They  find  here  feveral  medals,  moil  of 
which  were  ftruck  in  the  city.  The  whole  bay  between  the  Morea  and  Attica,  had 
the  name  of  Saronicus,  and  is  now  called  the  gulph  of  Engia,  from  the  illand  of  that 
name,  the  old  iEgina : the  illand  Colouri,  the  antient  Salamis,  extends  from  the  head 
of  land  towards  the  port  of  Athens  to  the  old  promontory  Minoa,  which  is  fouth  of 
Megara ; Ajax  was  king  of  it,  who  fent  his  troops  and  twelve  fhips  to  the  fiege  of 
Troy.  To  the  north  of  Megara  about  a league,  are  feveral  old  churches,  the  place 
being  called  Palaichoro,  or  the  old  village,  and  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  Rhus,  men- 
tioned by  Paufanias  ; Euclid  was  of  this  place,  and  his  fchool  was  kept  here,  his  difciples 
being  called  Megarici. 

We  left  Megara  on  the  eighth,  afeended  the  high  hills  to  the  fouth,  and  faw  to  the 
welt  under  us  the  north-eaft  bay  of  the  gulph  of  Lepanto,  formerly  called  the  bay  of 
Corinth ; and  confequently  we  were  on  the  Ilthmus  of  Corinth,  which  is  in  Achaia. 
The  little  bay  before-mentioned  is  made  by  a head  of  land,  which  extends  to  the 
welt  from  the  eaft  end  of  the  gulph,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  which  is  the  port  of  Argilio : 
Cromyon  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ilthmus.  The  rocks  Scironides  were  about  this 
place,  where  a famous  robber  Saron  attacked  people  in  the  road,  and  threw  them  down 
the  rocks ; but  Thefeus  took  this  robber,  and  ferved  him  in  the  fame  manner,  throwing 
him  into  the  fea ; and  the  poets  feign  that  his  bones  became  rocks  ; it  is  probable  there 
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might  be  another  road  nearer  the  fea,  for  this  we  went  in  was  at  leaf!  a mile  didant 
from  it.  On  the  eaft  fide,  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  we  came  to.  a narrow  pals, 
tkrhere  Scira  might  attack  the  travellers.  Adrian  is  faid  to  have  made  this  way  broad 
enough  for  two  chariots  ; to  the  ead  of  this  was  cape  Minoa.  We  went  on  winding 
round  the  high  hills,  defcended  to  a rivulet,  and  afcending  again,  came  to  a fine 
fountain  on  the  hill,  with  three  bafons  full  of  water ; it  is  called  Brifimiguifi.  We 
at  lad  defcended  to  that  low  ground,  which  is  properly  the  Ilthmus ; the  narrowed 
part  of  it  feemed  to  be  towards  the  north  end  between  a bay  on  each  fide;  and  it  is 
probable  that  with  the  help  of  machines  they  drew  their  veffels  by  land  acrofs  that 
part  to  Schoenus.  A ridge  of  very  low  rocks  run  acrofs  the  Idhmus,  near  the  fird 
entrance  of  it,  then  at  a little  didance  appear  like  ruins  ; and  further  on  is  the  canal, 
which  was  begun  to  be  dug  acrofs  it,  where  one  fees  the  bank  of  earth  that  was 
thrown  up  on  each  fide  ; it  extends  about  half  a mile  from  the  wed  ; and  where  they 
left  off,  1 faw  plainly  the  ground  was  very  rocky,  which  doubtlefs  made  them  defid 
from  their  enterprize,  though  it  is  faid  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi  advifed  them  againd 
it : the  perfons  who  at  different  times  endeavoured  to  make  this  canal  were  Alexander, 
Pitr.18,  Demetrius,  Caefar,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Herodes  of  Athens.  Further  to  the 
north,  about  the  middle  of  the  Idhmus,  runs  a fmall  dream  from  the  ead,  and  to  the 
fouth  of  it  is  a very  high  deep  bank,  *n  which  are  remains  of  the  wall  that  was  built 
acrofs  the  Idhmus  by  the  Greek  emperor  Emanuel  in  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
thirteen,  and  was  demolilhed  by  Amurath  the  fecond  in  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
twenty-four,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Venetians  hi  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty- 
three ; this  wall  might  go  to  the  port  Cencrea ; but  the  prefent  port  of  Corinth  on 
the  wedern  gulph,  wfiicn  was  called  Lechxum,  is  at  a great  didance  from  it,  and  on 
the/outh  fide  of  the  gulph : this  part  was  called  Examilia,  becaufe  it  was  fix  miles 
broad  ; and  there  is  a village  to  the  fouth-ead  which  now  bears  that  name ; notwith- 
Kanding  the  Idhmus  is  not  above  four  Englifh  miles  wide,  but  it  is  to  be  confidcred 
that  the  Greek  miles  were  very  fhort ; at  the  end  of  this  wall  by  the  fea  there  are 
great  remains  of  a large  fquarc  cadle,  but  I could  fee  nothing  like  a theatre,  which 
twnns  to  have  been  in  another  place.  In  the  road  to  Corinth  there  was  a temple  of 
Neptune,  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  theatre  and  the  dadium  built  of  white  done,  were  in 
the  way  to  the  temple,  being  on  part  of  mount  Oenius,  called  alfo  the  mount  of 
temples,  from  the  great  number  there  were  on  it ; as  the  temples  of  Bacchus,  Pluto, 
Diana,  and  many  others : here  was  alfo  a fored  of  pine  trees,  with  wiiich  the  vidors 
at  the  games  were  crowned.  I fuppofe  thefe  public  buildings  were  on  the  foot  of 
the  hills  to  the  fouth,  fomewhere  about  the  village  Examile : it  was  here  the  famous 
Idhmian  games  were  held  every  ludrum  or  five  years,  indituted  by  Thcfeus  in  honour 
of  Palatmon,  or  Portunus,  to  which  all  the  people  of  Greece  retorted  ; and  thefe 
games,  without  doubt,  anfwered  fame  end  of  trade  ; for  which  this  place  was  fo  well 
lituated  on  both  Teas ; which  made  Corinth  fo  flouriihing  a place. 


Chat.  XII.  — Of  the  Morea  in  general ; and  of  Corinth. 

THE  Morea  was  fird  called  Argos,  from  the  city  of  that  name  ; it  was  afterwards 
called  Apia,  from  Apis  the  third  king  of  the  Argives  ; and  then  Peloponnefus  from 
Pelops  king  of  Phrygia ; and  ladly  the  Morea,  becaufe,  as  it  is  faid,  the  figure  of 
it  rcfembles  the  leaf  of  a mulberry-tree.  It  is  computed  to  be  about  a hundred  and 
feventy  miles  long,  a hundred  broad,  and  fix  hundred  miles  in  circumference  going 
round  the  bays : it  is  now  governed  by  a paiha,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians  was 
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divided  into  four  parts ; Chiarenza,  containing  Achaia ; Belvedere,  in  which  was 
Elis  and  Mcffenia ; Zaconia  or  Maina,  which  was  the  old  Laconia  and  Arcadia  ; 
and  lafllv,  Sacania,  which  was  the  country  of  Argos.  The  Morea  is  mountainous, 
but  the  country  on  the  fca  and  in  the  vales  between  the  mountains  is  very  rich,  and 
produces  a great  quantity  of  com,  oil,  and  filk,  the  latter  chiefly  about  Mifthra  and 
•the  country  of  Calabrita,  through  which  the  Alpheus  runs. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  lillimus  there  is  an  afeent  up  a deep  bank  to  a higher 
•ground,  on  which  Corinth  (lands  near  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  Ifthmus,  a (mall 
mile  to  the  fouth  of  the  gulph  of  Lepanto,  and  to  the  north  of  the  high  mountains,  and 
rather  to  the  north-weft  of  that  high  hill  called  Acrocorinthus,  on  which  the  citadel 
was  built.  Corinth  was  firft  called  Ephyra,  and  was  built  by  Sifyphus,  fon  of  jEolus ; 
it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Achaic  war,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Cxfar, 
and  made  a Roman  colony  ; the  common  people  now  call  it  Cortho : at  prefent  there 
are  very  little  remains  to  be  feen  in  this  great  city.  There  are  fome  ruins  of  walls 
towards  the  port  which  was  called  Lechxum,  there  having  been  walls  on  each  fide  of 
the  road  leading  to  it : this  port  is  faid  to  have  been  two  miles  from  the  city,  though 
I (hould  not  have  computed  it  to  be  above  one.  Cenchrex  alfo,  now  called  Kecreh, 
was  computed  as  eight  miles  diftant.  The  antient  city  feems  to  have  been  on  the 
fpot  of  the  prefent  town,  and  to  the  weft  of  it  in  the  plain : without  the  town  to  the 
north  there  are  great  ruins  of  a large  building  of  very  thick  walls  of  brick,  which 
might  be  antient  baths,  or  the  foundation  of  fome  great  building ; for  I obferved, 
that  the  rooms  which  are  arched  arc  very  fmall : at  the  fouth-weft  comer  of  the  town 
are  twelve  fluted  Doric  pillars  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  very  (hort  in  proportion, 
reding  on  a fquare  bafe,  as  I obferved  one  of  them,  the  bales  of  the  others  being 
nnder  ground  ; they  feem  to  be  much  older  than  thofe  of  Athens,  and  differ  from 
them  in  the  capital ; for  inftead  of  a quarter  round  below  the  fquare  member  at  twp, 
there  is  a quarter  of  an  oval ; and  five  inches  below  the  capital  are  three  angular 
channels  round  the  pillar,  and  below  thefe  the  (lutes  begin.  If  I miftake  not,  they 
are  all  of  one  done,  except  that  the  upper  part  of  the  (haft  down  to  the  flutes  is  of 
the  fame  done  as  the  capital.  There  are  feven  pillars  to  the  fouth,  and  five  to  the 
weft,  counting  the  comer  pillars  twice  : there  is  one  pillar  without  a capital  near  them, 
which  is  as  high  as  the  architrave  over  the  others.  The  prefent  town  is  very  fmall, 
and  more  like  a village  : they  have  an  export  of  com,  and  fome  oiL  The  caftle  on 
Acrocorinthus  is  kept  in  repair,  and  fo  ftrong  that  it  flood  out  a fiege  of  four  months 
by  all  the  Turkifh  army  : in  it  is  the  fountain  rirene,  facrcd  to  the  Mufes,  from  which 
it  is  faid  Bellerophon  took  Pegafus  whilft  he  was  drinking  j which  is  doubtlefs  the 
reafon  why  ufually  the  reverie  of  their  medals  was  Pegafus,  and  fometimes  with 
Bellerophon  on  him.  It  is  faid  that  the  city  walls  went  to  the  top  of  this  high  hill,  that 
is,  probably  the  walls  on  both  fides  of  the  city  were  continued  up  to  the  caftle  : I faw 
no  other  ruins  that  I could  moke  any  thing  of : fo  little  is  now  remaining  of  that  city, 
which  was  formerly  fo  famous  for  its  architecture,  fculpture,  and  paintings. 

CiiAr.  XIII.  — Of  the  gulph  of  I. (panto,  and  Patras. 

THE  gulph  of  Lepanto,  formerly  called  the  bay  of  Corinth,  is  about  four  leagues 
wide  in  the  broadelt  part,  and,  they  fay,  it  is  a hundred  miles  long ; but  the  whole 
length  from  Corinth  to  the  caftle  of  the  Morea  at  the  entrance  of  it,  is  computed  but 
twenty-two  hours  travelling,  at  lefs  than  three  miles  an  hour,  fo  that  at  the  moll  it 
cannot  be  above  fixty  miles.  On  the  north  fide  of  this  bay  w’ere  the  countries  of 
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Phocis,  Locris,  Ozolae  and  ^Etolia  ; Anfilio  is  the  firft  port  to  the  eaft,  which  might 
be  Pagse  of  the  territory  of  Megara : it  is  fituatcd  to  the  fouth  of  a cape  which  extends 
to  the  wed  from  the  Iithmus.  In  the  length  of  Phocis  there  are  three  great  moun- 
tains, which  ilretch  to  the  fea  ; the  caflcrn  one  is  call“d  Livadoftro,  being  fouth  fouth- 
wed  of  Thebes;  the  next  to  the  weft  k'Zogr.ra,  a:-J  is  the  old  Helicon  to  the  fouth 
of  Livadia ; and  the  third  is  lapora,  which  is  mount  Parnaffus,  and  is  to  the  north  of 
Salone*:  Corinth  is  eight  hours,  probably  near  twenty  miles  both  from  Argos  and 
Napoli  Romania,  which  was  Naupolia  the  port  of  Argos,  and  it  Is  about  double  the 
diftancc  from  Leondari,  the  antient  Megalopolis,  which  was  the  capital  of  Arcadia. 

We  fet  out  from  Corinth  to  Patras  on  the  ninth,  by  a road  which  is  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  gulph  of  Patras : about  four  miles  from  Corinth  there  is  a river,  which 
may  be  the  Afopus,  and  a mile  further  another,  which  probably  is  the  Nemea,  de- 
feribed  as  near  Sicyon,  which  was  on  a rifing  ground  to  the  fouth,  a village  called 
Vafdica  is  now  on  that  fpot;  Sicyonia  was  a diitinct  territory  from  that  of  Corinth, 
but  both  of  them  were  in  Achaia  Proper  ; about  fix  miles  further  there  is  a ruin  on 
a high  hill,  which  may  be  yEgira,  faid  to  be  a mile  from  the  lea,  and  on  a hill ; 
many  places  are  mentioned  along  this  coal!,  of  which  I could  find  no  remains,  only 
about  ieven  miles  further  I faw  a piece  of  a thick  wall  on  the  fea  flioie,  which  appeared 
as  if  it  had  fallen  down,  where  pollibly  1 Ielice  might  have  been,  faid  to  be  oversowed 
by  the  fea ; about  ten  miles  to  the  eaft  of  the  callles,  is  a l’mall  town  and  port  called 

* Ten  miles  north  weft  of  Argilio  is  Ifola  bona,  where  there  is  a good  port,  and  it  has  a convent  on 
it : five  miles  from  this  is  Ifola  tfclli  Afmi,  which  is  uninhabited  and  woody,  it  is  oppoftte  to  Dibrenaj 
the  bay  in  this  ifland  is  called  Diporti  having  two  ports.  Five  miles  to  the  weft  is  the  port  called  Lira* 
dioftro,  which  is  the  port  of  Thebes,  being  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  it  acrofs  the  mountains  ; and 
fixty  1 lilies  from  that,  according  to  their  computation,  is  the  great  bay  Prefpitia,  which  is  the  port  of 
Livadia,  being  about  twelve  miles  from  that  city.  This  bay  has  three  ports  in  it,  Livadia  to  the  north, 
Lafigiera  to  the  weft,  where  there  is  a rivulet,  and  St,  Ccdro  to  the  eaft  ; it  is  probable  that  one  of  thefe 
was  the  antient  Mychos  : ten  miles  from  this  was  the  great  bay  of  Salona,  which  has  many  ports  in  it, 
and  is  under  mount  Parnaffus  : this  bay  was  called  Criflxus : Cirrha  was  on  the  weftern  promontory  of  it, 
and  gave  name  to  the  cape  ; it  might  be  at  a ruined  place  called  Panaiea : on  the  oppoiite  promontory 
was  Anticyra  famous  for  hellebore;  to  the  north  of  which  was  Mcdcon.  Criffa  was  on  this  bay,  I 
fuppofe  at  the  bottom  of  it:  and  about  fix  miles  to  the  north  is  Salona,  thought  to  he  Amphiffa  in  Locris. 
Chaheon  alfo  in  Locris  was  north  of  Criffa;  to  the  north  of  which  was  Delphi,  now  called  Caftri,  about 
eight  miles  weft  of  Salona:  to  the  weft  of  this  was  tlic  country  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  of  fmall  extent,  ami 
no  places  of  note  in  it  ; but  it  is  probable,  that  the  thfee  following  porta  were  in  that  country : Vidavi  is 
five  miles  weft  of  the  bay  of  Salona,  which  might  be  Oeneon  ; and  five  miles  from  that  is  Tifali,  which 
may  be  Oeanthc ; ten  miles  from  this  is  St.  Nicola,  oppoiite  to  which  is  the  ifland  of  Sbifonie,  which 
is  about  thirty  miles  from  Lepanto,  the  antient  Naupa&us  in  ALtolia,  fttuated  on  thurtide  of  a bill  at  the 
fir  II  entrance  of  the  narrow  paifage  out  of  the  gulph,  which  is  not  two  leagues  wide  ; this  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Venetians  when  they  had  the  Morca.  About  three  miles  to  the  weft  is  a low  point  of  laud, 
the  old  promontory  Antirrhium  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  on  which  the  caftle  of  Rondi  i* 
fttuated,  which  was  alfo  in  poffefiion  of  the  Venetians,  who  near  this  place  beat  the  Turks  in  a fea  fight 
in  One  thoufaud  live  hundred  and  feventy-onc.  There  is  a regular  tide  here,  which  at  full  moon  rifes  ab».ut 
three  feet  in  the  gulph.  jfctolia  was  bounded  to  the  weft  by  the  river  Aehelous,  which  probably  is  the 
river  Afpero,  and  empties  itfclf  oppoiite  to  the  Curzohtri  iflanda  ; to  the  weft  of  this  was  another  river 
called  Evenus,  which  may  be  the  river  Aphidare,  near  a cape  of  that  name:  between  thefe  two  rivers 
was  ./Etolia  proper;  iEtolia  adjetfa  being  to  the  eaft  of  the  Evenus,  which  was  part  of  the  country  ot 
the  Locri,  and  is  the  rxafon  why  Ptolemy  places  Naupa&us,  and  fomc  other  parts  under  the  Locri. 
The  Aehelous  alfo  was  the  bounds  of  Achaia  the  Roman  province,  which  comprehended  under  it  Doris, 
the  Locri,  and  Opuntii,  as  well  as  Phocis,  Bixotia,  and  Attica.  Between  the  two  forementioned  river* 
was  Pleuron  near  the  fea,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Aracinthus,  which  may  be  the  mountain  called  Galata  ; 
at  the  caftem  foot  of  which  is  the  village  Galata,  and  has  been  thought  to  be  Calydon,  which  was  the 
antient  JEolift;  but  as  this  was  on  the  river  Evenus,  it  ought  to  be  looked  for  more  to  the  weft: 
Between  this  and  Pleuron  was  Olcnui : about  twenty  miles  from  the  calUcs,  there  is  a port  much  fre- 
quented called  Mcffalongi. 
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Vortitza,  which  probably  was  vF.gium,  where, the  council  of  all  Achuia  was  held} 
its  country  is  faid  to  be  watered  by  two  rivers;  the  Phoenix,  probably  in  a beautiful 
little  plain  a league  to  the  fouth-ealt  of  it,  and  the  Meganitas,  which  may  be  the  river 
that  falls  into  the  fea  to  the  call  of  the  town,  and  has  a large  bridge  over  it ; at  the 
weft  end  of  the  town  l faw  a ruin  of  a finallantient  building,  and  in  the  front  of  an 
old  church  a fine  relief  of  a lion  feizing  a horfe.  Four  miles  to  the  weft  was  Rhypa:, 
faid  to  be  above  the  military  way,  and  fo  probably  was  at  fome  diftancc  from  the 
fea  towards  the  mountains  : further  to  the  weft  was  port  Erineus,  probably  the  port 
of  Lambirio  four  miles  weft  of  Vortitza.  The  port  Panortnus  was  oppolite  to  Nau- 
paclus  ; and  now  there  is  a port  called  Tekeh  over-againft  Lepanto  ; it  Ls  three  miles 
to  the  eaft  of  the  caftles,  which  are  built  on  the  promontory  called  Rhyum,  and  alfo 
Drepanum,  being  a flat  point,  which  is  not  a league  from  the  oppofite  caftle ; this  is 
called  the  caftle  of  the  Morea  and  of  Patras,  being  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  town  of  Patras,  in  the  middle  between  them  is  a port  called  Laia. 

Patras  was  firft  called  Aroe,  then  Patra,  and  being  made  a Roman  colony  by 
Auguftus,  it  had  the  name  of  Colonia  Augufta  Aroe  Patrenfis,  and  fo  it  is  ftyled  on 
the  coins  of  the  city  : the  reverfe  being  a man  ploughing  with  a yoke  of  oxen.  It  had 
its  fecond  name  from  Pater,  fon  of  Preugenes,  who  made  great  improvements  in  the 
city,  and  there  are  medals  with  his  head  and  name,  and  the  fame  reverfe  as  the  others. 
Auguftus  fent  to  Patra  many  of  thofe  who  affifted  him  in  gaining  the  victory  of  Acfium. 
There  were  fevcral  temples  in  this  city,  and  one  near  it  to  Diana  Triclafia,  with  a grove, 
to  whom  a young  man  and  virgin  were  yearly  iacrificed,  in  expiation  of  the  crime 
of  two  young  perfons,  who,  in  the  time  of  Diana,  married  againft  the  will  of  their 
parents.  The  city  is  at  the  fouth-weft  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  caftle,  on  which  it  is 
fuppofed  the  firft  antient  city  was  built ; it  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  fea, 
and  more  than  a mile  in  circumference.  There  are  fome  fmall  ruins,  probably  of  a 
Circus,  which  on  one  fide  feem  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  a rifing  ground  for 
the  feats ; and  acrofs  a bed  of  a torrent  to  the  eaft  of  the  caftle  are  remains  of  two 
aquedufts,  the  fouthern  one  is  built  of  very  thick  walls  of  brick,  and  is  entirely  dc- 
ftroyed,  the  other  is  (landing,  confiding  of  tw'o  tier  of  arches  one  over  another.  Near 
the  fea  there  is  a large  uninhabited  convent,  where,  they  fay,  they  have  the  body  of 
St.  Andrew  in  a (lone  tomb,  to  which  they  pay  great  devotion,  and  (hew  a little  cell 
near  the  church,  which  is  half  under  ground,  where,  they  fay,  the  Apoftle  lived, 
who  converted  thefe  people  to  Chriftianity,  and  was  martyred  here  at  a place  they 
pretend  to  (hew  on  a raifed  ftone  work  about  thirty  feet  fquare,  which  feems  to  be 
the  crown  of  anarch  that  is  under  ground.  They  have  here  an  archbilhop  and  twelve 
parifli  churches,  to  each  of  which  there  belong  about  eighty  Chriftian  families ; and 
there  are.  four  other  churches.  There  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Turkilh 
families,  who  are  not  the  beft  fort  of  people,  and  the  others  of  that  profeflion  in  the 
Morea  may  be  ranked  with  them  ; there  are  about  ten  iamilies  of  Jews.  The  air  of 
this  place  is  exceedingly  unhealthy  in  the  fummer,  as  it  is  almoft  all  round  the  Morea, 
except  that  on  the  eallem  fide  it  is  not  fo  bad ; but  Patras  and  Corinth  are  mod 
remarkable  for  bad  air,  infomuch  that  labourers  will  not  live  here  in  fummer,  but 
come  from  abroad,  and  (lay  during  the  winter  months.  There  is  a fine  plain  to  the 
fouth  of  the  town  covered  with  olive  trees ; the  fruit  of  which  produce  only  a thin  oil 
(it  for  clothiers,  and  is  fent  to  France.  They  alfo  export  filk;  and  from  the  ports 
near,  efpecially  in  the  gulph,  they  carry  a great  quantity  of  corn  to  Chriftendom, 
though  it  is  prohibited.  They  have  alfo  tobacco  for  their  own  confumption,  but 
about  the  gulph  there  is  a ftrong  fort  ufed  for  (huff,  and  exported  for  that  purpofe. 
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They  have  here  many  gardens  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons ; and  the  town  and 
country  are  well  fupplied  with  all  forts  of  goods  by  the  (hops  which  are  in  this  city.' 
The  Englilh  conful-geheral  of  the  Morea  refides  in  this  city,  but  the  French  conful 
lives  in  Modon,  and  has  a vice-conful  here.  The  Venetians  and  Dutch  alfo  have 
their  confuls,  it  being  a road  where  many  (hips  come  to  anchor,  efpecially  thofe  which 
trade  into  the  gulph,  and  to  fome  ports  near.  Patras  is  reckoned  twenty  leagues  from 
Cephalenia,  thirty  from  Zanth,  and  forty  from  Corfu,  from  which  ifland  to  Otranto 
in  Italy  it  is  near  as  many  more,  though  from  the  neared  point  it  is  computed  only 
twenty  leagues,  which  is  die  fliort  paflagc  they  make  from  Patras  and  Corfu  with  their 
row  boats. 

To  the  fouth  of  Patras,  at  a diflance  from  the  fea,  was  Pharte,  which  might  be  at 
Saravalle  about  a league  from  Patras  under  the  mountains,  where  there  is  an  old 
callle.  Further  to  the  fouth  was  the  river  Pirus,  which  probably  is  the  Lefca  that 
waters  the  plain.  To  the  fouth  of  this  was  Olenus,  founded  by  Olenus,  fon  of  Vulcan, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  Caminitza,  about  twelve  miles  from  Patras  ; it  is  faid  to  have 
been  near  the  river  Melas,  which  mull  be  the  river  Caminitza.  Beyond  this  there  is 
a cape  of  low  land,  which  extends  a great  way  into  the  fea,  making  two  heads,  one 
dretching  to  the  north-well,  and  is  called  cape  Baba  ; the  other  extends  further  to  the 
well,  and  has  the  name  of  cape  Chiarenza,  w here  there  is  no  town  or  village,  only 
a cultom  houfe ; this  is  fuppofed  to  be  cape  Araxus : on  the  fouth  fide  of  this  cape 
towards  the  eall,  there  is  a ruined  place,  called  by  the  Greeks  old  Achara  ; this  feems 
to  be  Dyme,  a Roman  colony,  which  was  five  miles  to  the  north  of  the  I.arilfus 
that  mull  be  the  river  Gallouneh,  on  which  there  is  a town  of  that  name : this  river 
was  the  bounds  between  Achaia  and  Elis,  as  the  Alpheus  was  between  this  and  Mef- 
fenia,  the  latter  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Orpheo,  about  thirty  miles  fouth  of  the  Gaf- 
touneh.  The  poets  feign  that  Alpheus  purfuing  Arethufa,  was  turned  into  this  river, 
Arethufa  being  metamorphofed  into  a fountain  which  ran  under  ground,  and  broke  out 
near  Syracufe  in  Sicily;  and  that  the  river  Alpheus  purfued  her  unmixed  through 
the  fea,  and  joined  her  at  that  dream,  they  alfo  add  that  any  thing  put  into  the  Alpheus, 
appeared  at  that  fountain.  This  is  the  river  which  Hercules  is  faid  to  have  turned, 
in  order  to  clean  the  dables  of  Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  which  held  three  thoufand  oxen, 
and  had  not  been  cleaned  in  thirty  years. 

They  have  wolves,  jackals,  and  fome  linxes  on  the  mountains  of  the  Morea.  It  is 
computed  that  this  country  has  in  it  about  a hundred  thoufand  Chridians,  feventy 
thoufand  having  been  fold  when  the  Turks  took  it  from  the  Venetians,  who  held  it 
only  twenty-five  years  ; it  then  flourilhed  more  in  people,  being  now  thinly  inhabited, 
though  at  prefent  it  has  rather  the  advantage  in  a free  trade,  the  Venetians  not  having 
permitted  tiny  thing  to  be  exported  but  to  Venice ; whereas  it  would  rather  feem  to 
have  been  more  politic  to  have  given  a new  conquered  country  all  the  advantages  of 
a free  trade. 

The  part  of  the  Morea  called  Mama,  from  a town  of  that  name,  is  divided  into 
the  upper  and  lower,  from  which  the  inhabitants  have  the  name  of  Maniots,  living 
among  thofe  inaccelfible  mountains,  which  are  the  antient  mount  Taygetus,  where 
they  have  always  preferved  their  liberty.  To  each  part  they  have  a captain  or  head, 
and  thefe  are  generally  at  war  with  one  another,  and  fometimes  a pretender  fets  up, 
and  caufes  a civil  war.  The  upper  Maina  is  to  the  wed  of  the  river  Eurotas ; the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  are  the  more  favage  people,  and  come  little  abroad  ; thofe 
of  the  lower  Maina  to  the  ead,  extending  to  the  gulph  of  Coron,  and  near  to  CaJamita 
are  more  civilized,  go  abroad  to  Calamita,  and  pay  only  a fniall  poll  tax  when  they 
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are  caught  'out,  but  the  people  dare  not  injure  them.  Their  country  produces 
nothing  but  wood,  and  all  their  export  is  of  the  large  acorn,  with  its  cup,  which  is 
font  to  Italy  for  tanning ; fo  they  go  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  labour  the 
land  for  a proportion  of  the  produce,  and  will  pay  nothing  to  the  grand  fignior. 
It  is  faid  that  any  one  recommended  to  their  captain  might  travel  in  thofe  parts 
very  fecurely. 


Chap.  XIV.  — Of  the  ifland  of  Cephalenia. 

AT  Patras  I embarked  for  Medina  in  Sicily  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  and  we 
were  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  put  into  the  port  of  Argolloli  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  Cephalcnia.  This  ifland  is  called  by  Homer  Samos  and  Same ; it  is  computed  to 
be  a hundred  and  feventy  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  about  three  or  four  leagues 
to  the  north  of  Zanth.  C.  Antonius  returning  from  exile  came  to  this  ifland,  and 
began  to  build  a city  ; but  was  recalled  before  it  was  linifhed.  Marcus  Fulvius,  after 
he  had  conquered  the  JEtolians,  took  this  ifland  ; the  city  of  Same  fultaining  a fiege 
of  four  months.  Cephalenia  was  given  to  the  Venetians  in  One  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four ; it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  One  thoufand  four  hundred ^and 
feventy-nine,  and  retaken  in  One  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine ; it  has  in 
it  about  fixty  villages.  Sam£  was  to  the  eafl  of  the  ifland,  and  was  dellroyed  by  the 
Romans ; afterwards  there  was  a town  there  called  Cephalenia.  To  the  north  is 
the  port  Fifcardo,  and  to  the  fouth  a very  fine  harbour  called  Argolloli : at  the 
further  end  of  it  is  a town  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  ifland. 
The  antient  city  Cranium  was  fituated  about  this  place;  to  the  north  of  it  is  a 
caflle  on  a high  hill,  and  a village  round  about  it  : this  hill,  if  I tnillake  not, 
is  called  mount  Gargaflo,  on  which  there  were  feme  remains  of  a temple  of 
Jupiter ; it  may  be  the  old  mount  Ainus,  where  there  was  a temple  built  to 
Jupiter  iEnefius : at  the  north-well  end  of  the  harbour  is  the  town  of  Lixairi ; 
there  is  another  port  to  the  well  called  Valle  de  Aleflandro.  1 his  ifland  is  governed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Zant,  by  a proveditorc,  and  two  confilieri,  who  fit  with  him, 
and  have  votes  in  hearing  caufcs,  all  three  being  noble  Venetians ; they  have  two  or 
three  Greek  fyndics  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  take  care  that  the  antient  laws  of 
the  ifland  are  obferved  : in  thefe  iflands  they  keep  the  old  flyle.  In  Argolloli  they 
have  three  Roman  churches,  and  one  at  thecaflle,  and  there  are  two  Roman  convents 
in  the  town  : the  bifliop,  who  is  a fuflragan  of  the  archbifliop  of  Corfu,  refides  at 
Zant ; they  are  Greeks  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  Cephalenia  is  well 
peopled  and  improved,  confidcring  that  it  is  a rocky  and  mountainous  ifland  : this 
improvement  confilts  chiefly  in  vineyards  and  currant  gardens ; the  currant  trees  are  a 
fmall  fort  of  vine,  they  export  a great  quantity,  and  the  fruit  grows  like  grapes ; 
they  make  a fmall  quantity  of  very  rich  wine  of  this  fruit,  which  has  its  name  front 
being  the  grape  ot  Corinth  ; the  bell,  which  are  the  finallell,  are  of  Zanth,  but 
they  have  them  about  Patras,  and  all  up  the  gulph.  The  Hate  of  this  ifland  is  very 
mifirable,  for  it  is  divided  into  two  great  parties  under  Count  Metakfas,  and  the 
family  Anino,  who  judge  in  all  affairs  of  their  clients  by  force  of  arms,  fo  that  often 
the  whole  ifland  is  under  arms,  it  being  the  great  aim  of  each  party  to  deltroy  the 
other.  Another  powerful  family  is  the  Coriphani,  his  anceflor  was  a fugitive  from 
Naples,  and  with  which  foever  fide  he  joins,  that  party  is  fure  to  be  the  llronger ; 
there  are  befides  thefe  other  families  of  condition,  which  take  part  on  one  fide  or 
other,  and  they  axe  all  defeended  from  fugitives,  fo  that  the  whole  ifland  is  full  of 
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very  bad  people ; and  the  Venetian  governors  find  their  account  in  thefe  divifions. 
A.ftory  they  have  invented  will  give  lbtne  idea  of  the  charudler  of  thefe  people,  as 
well  as  fome  others : they  fay  that  the  Creator,  when  he  made  the  earth,  threw  all 
the  rubbilh  here  j and  that  there  being  three  notorious  rogues  he  font  one  to  this 
illand,  another  to  St.  Maura,  and  the  third  to  Maina.  We  came  into  the  port  of 
Argoftoli  on  the  twenty-fecond,  and  went  to  the  town ; l defired  to  be  amore  as 
one  performing  quarantine,  and  with  a little  monev  1 might  have  obtained  it,  on  the 
condition  of  being  a prifoner  with  any  sne  they  fhould  pleafe  to  name,  to  whom  1 fhould 
have  been  fure.ol  being  a prey,  and  in  whole  houfe  1 mud  have  remained,  and  could 
never  have  gone  out  without  him,  and  confequentiy  Humid  not  have  been  in  a very 
agreeable  fituation  ; fo  I choi'c  to  remain  on  board  the  fliip,  and  we  fet  fail  again  on.  the 
feventh  of  November. 


Chap.  XV.  — A Voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

HAVING  made  fome  obfervations  in  my  voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Alexandria,  I 
thought  it  might  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader  to  fee  them  in  this  place.  On  the 
fettenth  of  September,  One  thoufand  feven  hundred  thirty-feven,  we  failed  out  of  the 
road  of  Leghorn  on  board  an  Englilh  fhip  bound  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  rEhis  fea 
, Is  now  called  the  Tufcan  fea,  lying  between  Corfica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  part  of  Italy,  to 
the  fouth  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  the  antient  Liguria. 

We  failed  about  two  leagues  from  the  illand  of  Gorgona,  which  is  like  a high  rocky 
mountain,  the  cliffs  of  which  are  almoit  perpendicular  all  round,  except  in  one 
place  to  the  call,  where  they  have  a fmall  port  called  Gorgona,  which  is  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  illand,  being  a Ihelter  for  fmall  filhiag  boats.  Over  this  port  the  grand 
duke  has  a fortrefs  with  about  twenty  foldiers  in  it,  who,  by  their  fituation  are  capable 
of  hindering  the  landing  of  a confiderable  body  of  men ; fome  filhermen  live  at  tliis  port, 
who  chiefly  are  employed  in  catching  anchovies. 

We  afterwards  failed  to  the  caff  of  the  illand  of  Capraia,  the  Capraria  of  Pliny.  This 
ifland  is  about  two  leagues  long,  and  one  broad,  being  mountainous  and  rocky.  We 
had  a plain  view  of  the  only  town  in  it  of  the  fame  name  of  the  ifland,  which  is  fituated 
on  the  high  ground  over  the  fea  to  the  eaft ; to  the  fouth  of  it  is  a large  caftle  on  a rock, 
and  the  town  extends  to  the  north  to  a finall  bay,  on  which  there  is  a filhing  village ; the 
chief  fupport  of  this  ifland  being  a trade  in  fifli,  which  they  carry  to  Leghorn.  There  is  a 
Francifcan  convent  in  the  town,  which  belongs  to  the  province  of  Corfica  j this  ifland 
being  fubjeef  to  the  Genoefe. 

We  afterwards  palled  by  the  ifland  of  Elba,  the  Ilva  of  the  antients ; it  Ls  about 
five  leagues  long,  and  three  broad.  Piinv  fays  it  was  a hundred  miles  round  in  circum- 
ference, of  which  it  may  not  fall  much  (hurt,  if  meafured  round  by  the  bays  and 
creeks,  of  which  there  are  a great  number.  The  north  part  of  this  ifland,  with  the 
port  of  Ferraro,  and  a caille  called  Cofmopoli,  belongs  to  the  grand  duke  ofTufcany. 
The  fouth  part  (except  Porto  Longone,  which  belongs  to  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  all 
about  it  within  cannon  (hot  of  the  fortrefs)  is  fubjecl  to  the  duke  of  Piotnbino ; in 
the  territory  of  the  latter,  the  iron  ore  is  found ; and  they  fay,  that  having  cleared 
the  mines  entirely  of  the  ore,  alter  leaving  them  about  thirty  years  they  find  iron  ore  in 
them  again,  which  perhaps  gave  rife  to  what  Virgil  fays  of  it : 


Ilva 

Infula  iuexhaufli*  Chalybum  gcr.crofa  metallist. 


And 
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And  this  alfo  may  be  the  reafon  of  what  Pliny  affirms,  that  there  had  been  more  iron 
dug  out  of  it  in  three  thoufand  years  than  the  whole  id  and  would  contain : it  is  a very 
remarkable  paffage,  “ Unde  per  tria  annorum  millia  plus  eflet  ferri  egeflum,  quam  tota 
contineret  infula.”  They  have  a vulgar  notion  that  the  iron  cannot  be  melted  here, which 
poffibly  may  be  owing  to  what  Strabo  fays  of  iEthalia,  which  fotne  have  thought  to  be 
Elba ; he  affirms  they  could  not  melt  the  iron  on  the  fpot,  but  carried  the  ore  immedi. 
ately  to  the  continent ; and  therefore  fotne  think  there  is  a quality  in  the  air  which 
hinders  the  ore  from  melting  or  running ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  had  not  the 
conveniency  of  wood  for  their  foundery  in  fo  fmall  an  iiland. 

Three  leagues  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Elba  we  faw  the  flat  iiland  ofPIanofa,  called  by 
the  Romans  Planafia  : the  land  of  it  is  fo  low,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  further  than  the 
diftance  of  four  or  five  leagues.  I was  informed  that  ruins  of  houfes  and  cattles  are  feen 
on  it  from  the  fea,  when  they  fail  near  it ; that  fiihermen  and  others  go  there  in  the 
day-time,  but  that  it  is  not  inhabited  for  fear  of  the  Corfairs ; this  iland  belongs  to 
the  duke  of  Piombino. 

Four  leagues  fouth  of  Elba  we  faw  the  iiland  of  Monte  Chrifto,  which  appears  like 
one  high  mountain  ; it  is  now  uninhabited,  and  I have  many  reafons  to  think  that  it  is 
iEthalia  of  Strabo,  which  has  fo  much  puzzled  the  geographers ; many  of  them 
having  conjectured  that  it  was  Elba ; but  as  Strabo  hirafdf  was  at  Populonium  on  the 
promontory  of  Piombino,  and  faw  all  the  iflands  of  this  fea  from  that  place,  we  can- 
not fuppofe  he  could  be  mittaken ; and  in  another  part  he  mentions  both  Ilva  and 
iEthalia,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  Elba ; he  alfo  makes  iEthalia  equally  diftant  from  Corfica 
and  Populonium,  that  is  three  hundred  ftadia  or  thirty-feven  miles  and  a half,  and 
Monte  Chrifto  anfwers  exactly,  meafuring  on  the  fea  chares  about  twelve  leagues  or 
thirty-fix  miles  for  each.  There  is  alfo  no  other  ifland  on  that  fide  of  Coriica  and 
Sardinia,  except  Capraia,  which  can  be  feen  from  Populonium ; and  Monte  Chrifto 
being  fo  near  Elba,  is  molt  likely  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  foil  of  it,  producing 
iron  ore  in  the  fame  maimer,  which  might  grow  again  in  the  pits ; the  knowledge  of 
which  may  be  loft  by  reafon  that  the  ifland  is  now  uninhabited.  Strabo  mentions 
the  port  Argous  in  this  ifland,  which  he  obferves  (according  to  fabulous  hiftory)  was 
faid  to  be  fo  called  from  Jafon’s  touching  there  with  the  fhip  Argos,  when  he 
was  in  fearch  of  the  habitation  of  Circe ; Medea,  ag  they  fay,  being  defirous  to  fee 
that  goddefs. 

Three  leagues  weft  of  Monte  Argentato  in  Italy  we  faw  the  ifland  of  Giglio,  called 
by  the  Romans,  Idilium,  JEgilium,  and  Iginium ; we  could  but  juft  fee  the  flat  ifland 
of  Gjanuri,  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Giglio,  thought  to  be  Dianium  of  Pliny,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Artemifia  and  Artemita.  We  had  for  a confiderable  time  a fight  of 
the  ifland  of  Corfica,  and  a plain  view  of  the  town  of  Baftia,  on  the  flat  fliore  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  it.  We  were  feveral  days  eaft  of  Sardinia  ; having  often  a fight  of  that 
ifland,  as  we  were  frequently  becalmed,  and  fomeriines  had  contrary  winds ; fo 
that  we  did  not  fee  Sicily  till  the  thirteenth  day  from  the  time  we"  fet  fail,  though 
the  voyage  in  other  refpects  was  by  no  means  unpleafiuU,  as  we  had  very  fine 
weather. 

We  did  not  fail  a great  way  from  the  molt  weftem  of  the  I.ipane  iflands,  called 
Uftica,  which  I take  to  be  the  ifland  Euonymus  of  Strabo ; to  agree  with  whofe 
defeription  of  it,  the  old  geographers  in  their  maps  have  made  3n  ifland  fouth-eaft  of. 
the  others,  and  called  it  Euonymus ; becaufe  Strabo  fays,  that  it  is  the  fartheft  to  the 
left  failing  from  the  ifle  of  Lipara  to  Sicily,  and  that  on  this  account  it  had  its  name: 

but 
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but  for  reafons  1 (hall  mention,  I apprehend  that  Strabo  meant  it  was  on  the  left, 
failing  from  Sicily  to  theifle  ofLipara  ; for,  he  fays,  this  iiland  is  farther  out  in  the  fea 
than  any  of  them,  which  could  not  be  properly  faid  of  an  ifland  to  the  fouth-eafl  of 
the  others,  becaufc  that  would  be  nearer  to  the  land  both  of  Italy  and  Sicily ; and  if 
it  were  not  for  this  objection,  it  might  be  an  ifland  called  Volcanello,  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  Volcano,  at  a very  little  di (lance  from  it ; which  is  a very  finall  ifland,  that  has  a 
fmoaking  Volcano  ; the  other  Volcano  breaking  out  in  flames.  I mull  obferve,  that 
all  the  maps,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  old  geographers,  are  very  falfe  with  regard  to 
thefe  iflands  ; and  I find  the  fea  charts  are  mofl  to  be  depended  on  for  the  number 
and  fituation  of  them  ; though  I obfcrved  that  De  Lifle’s  map  only  is  right  in  making 
two  Volcano  iflands,  one  larger  than  the  other  ; who,  notwithflanding,  if  I am  rightly 
informed,  is  miftaken  in  placing  the  little  one  to  the  north,  which  ought  to  be  to  the 
fouth-eafl.  I could  not  but  pleafe  myfelf  with  the  imagination  that  I was  near  the 
place  where  the  Romans,  at  the  Lipara;  iflands,  gained  their  firfl  fea  victory,  in  a mofl 
fignal  engagement  with  the  Carthaginians,  under  the  conduct  of  the  conful  Duilius ; 
who  was  not  only  honoured  for  it  in  a folemn  manner,  but  had  a fort  of  triumph 
decreed  him  during  his  whole  life,  and  the  famous  Columna  Roflrata  was  erected  to 
his  honour,  which  is  now  to  be  feen  in  Rome  with  a long  infeription  on  it,  and  is  one  of 
the  greateft  and  mofl  curious  pieces  of  antiquity  remaining  ; being  about  two  thoufand 
years  old. 

I faw  cape  Gallo,  which  is  very  near  the  port  of  Palermo,  and  falling  in  with  the 
weft  of  Sicily,  we  failed  between  the  iflands  called  by  the  antients  ./ligates  ; though  in 
all  the  maps  we  fee  particular  names  given  them  by  the  old  geographers,  yet  I cannot 
find  that  the  old  names  of  thefe  three  iflands  are  certainly  known ; that  to  the  north 
cafl  oppofite  to  Trapano,  from  which  it  is  ten  miles  diflant,  is  now'  called  Levanzo 
fouth  of  it  is  the  ifland  Favagnana,  which  is  ten  miles  in  circumference : it  is  a fine 
fertile  fpot  of  ground,  being  moflly  a flat,  with  a high  hill  towards  the  north  fide,  on 
which  there  arc  three  callles  garrifoned  by  the  king  of  Sicily ; in  one  of  which  the 
governor  refides.  This  place  was  a great  refuge  for  the  Corfairs ; and  they  frequently 
came  out  from  it,  and  infefled  the  feas  till  Charles  the  fifth  carried  his  arms  into 
Africa.  The  third  ifland,  thirty  miles  well  of  Trapano,  is  called  Maritimo  ; it  appears 
like  a high  mountain ; to  the  north-eafl  of  it  is  a rocky  promontory,  which  is  a 
peninfula,  and  much  lower  than  the  reft  of  the  ifland  ; on  which  there  is  a caflle  built, 
where  they  keep  a garrifon : the  iflands  called  iEgates  are  famous  for  a fecond  fignal 
victory  by  fea  which  the  Romans  obtained  over  the  Carthaginians  under  the 
command  of  the  conful  Lutatius  Catulus ; concerning  which  the  hiftorian  fays,  that 
after  the  battle  the  whole  fea  between  Sicily  and  Sardinia  was  covered  with  the 
wreck  and  ruins  of  the  enemies  fleet ; and  this  total  defeat  put . an  end  to  the  firfl 
Punic  war. 

The  mountain  of  Trapano  is  one  of  the  firfl  things  that  ftrikes  the  eye  to  the  weft 
of  Sicily,  on  the  top  of  it  is  a caflle  ; and  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  to  the  well  is  a flat 
point  of  land  which  ftretches  into  the  fea,  and  the  city  of  Trapano  (lands  there,  on  the 
fpot  where  the  antient  Drepanum  was  fuuated : this  is  called  by  Virgil  Illxtabilis  ora, 
becaufe  here  ./Eneas  loft  his  father  Anchifes,  ‘and  after  his  return  from  Carthage,  he 
celebrated  divine  honours  to  his  memory  in  this  place.  This  city  is  remarkable  for 
actions  in  the  Punic  wars,  as  well  as  the  fmall  ifland  of  Columbaria  oppoflte  to  it. 
The  mountain  of  Trapano  to  the  weft  is  mount  Eryx,  fo  famous  for  the  worfhip  of 
Venus,  who  on  this  account  was  called  Venus  Erycina.  Virgil  makes  the  temple  of  this 
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goddefs  to  be  built  by  tineas  and  his  followers,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  behind  him 
the  women,  and  infirm  people  to  fettle  on  the  illaiui : 

Turn  ricin.i  altrii  Erycino  in  fcrtic*  fcdci 
Fundalur  Veneri  Idiiix. 

Strabo  fays,  that  the  town  on  the  top  of  the  hill  was  originally  inhabited  by  women 
dedicated  to  the  goddefs  by  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  Sicilians;  but  that  in 
his  time  it  was  inhabited  by  men,  and  the  temple  was  ferved  by  priefts,  who  lived  in 
great  poverty  ; the  place  not  being  then  frequented  : he  adds  that  the  Romans  built  a 
temple  to  this  goddefs  at  Rome  without  the  l’orta  Collina,  called  the  temple  of  Venus 
Erycina  ; fo  that  probably  the  devotion  was  removed  to  that  place. 

To  the  fouth  of  Trapano  I had  a plain  view  of  the  city  of  Marzala,  built  where 
Lilybaeum  flood,  which  tvas  the  port  where  they  ufuallv  embarked  for  Carthage  : 
the  promontory  and  town  alfo  are  often  mentioned  in  hiftory,  efpecially  that  of  the 
Punic  wars:  it  is  faid  the  port  was  deflroyed  by  the  Romans,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
• convenient  paffage  of  the  Carthaginians  to  and  from  the  port,  in  cafe  they  fliould 
afterwards  recover  it ; and  it  was  entirely  filled  up  again  by  Hon  John  of  Auffria  in 
■One  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-feven.  Auguflus  brought  a colony  to  this  town. 
The  fea-coalb  being  fhoally  it  anfwers  in  that  refped  very  well  to  the  defeription  of 
Virgil  in  this  verfc, 

’ Et  vada  dura  lego  faaii  LiHbcia  czcii.  • 

I faw  between  Sicily  and  Africa  the  ifiand  of  Pantelera,  which  was  called  Cofyra 
by  the  Romans,  and  by  Strabo  Coflfura ; who  fays  it  was  equally  diflant  from  J.ily- 
bteum,  and  the  city  of  Afpis,  or  Clupea  of  the  Carthaginians ; it  is  confirmed  to  be 
th;tt  illand  from  the  name  of  Cofra  which  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  now  give  it  in  the 
Arabic  language : it  belongs  to  Sicily,  and  is  made  ufe  of  as  a place  of  banifhment. 
To  the  fouth-eaft  of  this  is  the  ifland  of  Limofa,  and  a few  leagues  fouth  of  that,  a 
larger  ifland  called  I.ampidofa,  which  did  belong  to  a Chriitian  hermit,  and  a 
Marabut  or  Turkifh  hermit,  and  ferved  as  a place  both  for  Chriftians  and  Turks 
to  take  in  provilions,  with  an  agreement  that  neither  of  them  fhould  fufl'er  from 
thofe  of  the  different  religion.  The  Marabut  dying  not  long  ago,  the  Mahometan 
Corfairs  feized  on  what  was  on  the  ifland,  and  carried  the  Chriliian  away  captive, 
of  which  great  complaint  was  made  by  the  French  conful  who  demanded  the 
captive. 

Strabo  in  three  places  mentions  the  ifle  zEgimurus  together  with  Coflura ; in  one 
particularly,  fpcaking  of  the  feveral  fmall  iflands  in  general  as  near  Coflura  and 
Sicily,  he  only  mentions  zEgimurus  in  particular,  and  therefore  probably  it  was  the 
largell  of  them.  The  three  iflands  which  are  near  Pantelera  or  Cofyra,  are  Scmetto, 
I.imofa,  and  Lampidofa ; and  the  laft  being  much  the  largeft,  probably  it  is  /Fgimurus. 
On  this  ifland,  in  the  firfl  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  fliipwrecked  in  the 
confullhip  of  Fabius  Huteo. 

We  thought  we  faw  cape  Bona,  which  is  the  north-eaft  promontory  of  the  great 
bay  of  Carthage.  The  fea  to  the  fouth  of  Sicily  was  called  by  the  antients  the 
Libyan  or  African  fea,  and  comprehended  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is 
on  the  coafl  of  Africa,  from  the  entrance  into  this  fea  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  or 
the  ftreights  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  eaft  bounds  of  Cvrenaica,  where  the  Egyptian  fea 
begun.  This  is  now  commonly  called  the  fea  of  Barbary  along  the  Afric  coaft, 
and  on  the  fide  of  Sicily  the  fea  goes  by  the  name  of  the  channel  of  Malta. 

When 
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When  we  approached  Sicily  I found  we  were  failing  along  the  fame  coaft  by  which 
tineas  made  hi*  voyage ; and  as  1 had  a view  of  the  cities  and  places  on  the  Ihore, 
I could  not  but  obferve  the  juftice  and  poetical  beauties  of  the  defcriptions  of  die  great 
mailer  of  the  Latin  Epic  poetry. 

As  foon  as  we  had  doubled  the  fouth-weil  point  of  Sicily  we  faw  the  city  of  Mazra, 
the  antient  Mazara,  from  which  one  third  part  of  Sicily  is  now  called  Valle  di  Mazara : 
fome  way  to  the  eaft  of  it  was  the  famous  city’  of  Selinus,  which  was  deftroyed  before 
Strabo’s  time.  The  poet  nukes  mention  of  it  as  abounding  in  palm  trees : 

Teque  datia  lioquo  ventis  palmofa  Selinus. 

We  afterwards  had  a very  plain  view  of  the  city  of  Xiacca  on  the  fide  of  a high  ground. 
Sailing  on  I faw  the  city  of  Girgenti  on  the  fide  of  a hill,  being  built  up  to  the  top  of 
it ; this  town  is  about  four  miles  from  the  fea,  and  is  the  antient  city  of  Agrigentum, 
where  the  tyrant  Phalaris  refided.  This  city  remained  when  moll  of  the  other  towns 
on  the  fouth  of  Sicily  were  deftroyed  in  the  Carthaginian  wars : it  was  firft  a colony  of 
Ionians ; and  afterwards  a colony  was  brought  to  it  from  the  cities  of  Sicily  by  T. 
Manlius  the  Prastor.  Under  the  Greek  name  Acragas  Virgil  deferibes  its  eminent 
fituation,  as  well  as  mentions  its  having  been  formerly  famous  for  a fine  breed  of 
horfes : 

Arduus  inde  Acragas  oftentat  maxima  lodge 
Macnia,  megnanim&m  quondam  generator  equorum. 

At  the  fame  time  I had  a plain  view  of  mount  JEtna,  which  now  among  the  vulgaf 
goes  by  the  name  of  mount  Gibello,  and  is  feen  almoft  all  along  the  fouth  and  eaft 
coafts  of  Sicily  : I difeemed  a very  little  fmoke  afeending  from  the  top  of  it.  This 
mountain,  fo  famous  among  the  antients,  is  very  beautifully  deferibed  by  Virgil,  as 
feen  by  jEneas  from  the  coafts  of  the  Cyclops  about  Catana,  where  Ulylles  had  put 
in  not  long  before,  and  where  both  thofe  heroes,  according  to  the  fidions  of  the  poet» 
met  with  fuch  extraordinary  adventures  in  relation  to  Polyphemus.  I foon  afterward* 
faw  cape  Leocate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Salfo,  the  antient  Himera,  near  which 
there  was  a caftle  called  Phalarium,  where  it  is  faid  the  brazen  bull  was  kept : there 
is  alfo  a river  called  Rocella,  which  runs  into  the  fea  to  the  north  of  Sicily,  the  fource 
of  which  is  near  the  fountains  of  Salfo,  and  the  Rocella  was  formerly  alfo  called  the 
Himera,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  antients  to  make  a very  extraordinary  ftory, 
affirming  that  thefe  two  rivers  were  one,  and  called  Himera,  and  that  part  of  the  river 
run  north,  and  the  other  part  fouth,  and  that  in  fome  places  the  water  was  frefh,  and 
in  others  fait ; of  which  Vitruvius  gives  the  true  caufe,  that  one  part  of  this  river,  or 
rather  one  of  thefe  rivers  pafTed  through  places  where  they  dug  fait ; for  in  the  middle 
of  the  iiland,  about  the  fource  of  the  river  Salfo,  there  are  mines  of  rock  fait,  which 
probably  is  the  reafon  of  the  modem  name  of  this  river. 

Further  to  the  eaft  I law  a city  called  Terra  Nova,  near  a river  of  the  fame  name  ; 
this  is  fuppofed  to  be  Gela,  which  had  its  name  alfo  from  the  river,  as  is  mentioned 
by  the  poet : 

Apparel  Camarim  procul,  cimpique  Geloi, 

Imrainifquc  Gela  fluvii  cognomine  difta. 

There  is  but  one  city  more  mentioned  by  Virgil  on  the  fouth  fide  6f  Sicily,  which  was 
in  ruins  in  Strabo’s  time:  the  place  where  it  flood  is  now  called  Camarana,  the  old  name 
of  the  city  being  Camarina,  a colony  of  the  Syracufan*. 

vol.  x.  jf  We 
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We  had  a fight  of  Malta  at  a great  difiance,  and  at  length  came  up  with  cape  PaJTaro 
the  old  promontory  of  Pachynum ; as  it  is  a peninfula,  and  the  land  very  low  to  the 
well  of  it,  fo  it  appears  at  a difiance  like  an  iiland,  with  a cafilc  built  on  it,  in  order  to 
hinder  Ihips  from  going  into  the  port,  to  lay  in  wait  for  other  veflels.  The  ground  off 
this  cape  is  very  foul,  and  (hips  cannot  come  to  anchor  there  without  danger  of  cutting 
their  cables,  fo  that  it  anfwers  very  well  to  the  poet’s  defcription  of  it : 

Hinc  alias  cautei,  projc&aque  fan  I'atlijrni 
Kadimus. 

Over  this  cape  we  faw  the  high  lands  about  Syracufe. 

To  the  call  of  Sicily  is  that  fea  which  was  called  by  the  antients,  firft  the  Aufonian 
fea,  and  afterwards  the  Sicilian  fea ; it  extended  from  the  (freights  of  Sicily,  now  called 
the  Faro  of  Medina,  to  the  promontory  of  Iapygia  in  Italy,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic 
fea,  to  the  bay  Ambracius  in  Greece,  and  as  far  as  Crete,  having  the  African  fea  to 
the  fouth : I do  not  find  any  particular  name  for  this  fea  at  prefent,  but  the  mariners  call 
all  thefe  feas  as  far  as  the  Adriatic,  by  the  general  name  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  they 
call  the  feas  farther  to  the  eaft  the  Levant. 

We  loft  fight  of  Sicily  on  the  twenty-firft  of  September  in  the  evening,  and  making 
a great  run  on  the  twenty-fourth  in  the  morning  we  faw  to  the  north  of  us  the  high 
mountains  of  Candia,  the  antient  Crete,  which  is  remarkable,  as  it  was  the  feene  of  fo 
many  fables  of  the  antients. 

From  Crete  eaftward  near  to  Cyprus  it  was  called  the  Egyptian  fea,  extending  weft- 
ward  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  to  Cyreniaca,  where  the  African  fea  began. 

On  the  twenty-feventh  of  September  we  came  in  fight  of  the  coaft  of  Africa  about 
cape  Solyman,  in  the  kingdom  of  Barca,  and  juft  on  the  confines  of  rFgypt,  which  was 
that  part  of  Marmarica  about  little  Catabathmus,  where  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  was  fituated,  to  which  Alexander  the  great  travelled  with  fo  much  difficulty  to 
confult  the  oracle  : near  it  there  was  a famous  fountain  of  the  fun,  which,  they  fay,  was 
cold  at  noon,  began  to  grow  warm  at  night,  and  was  very  hot  about  midnight.  The 
next  day  we  came  in  fight  of  the  tower  of  Arabia,  and  the  day  after  faw  Alexandria  ; 
as  we  approached  it  we  had  a very  agreeable  profpecl  of  the  famous  column,  of  the  walls 
of  the  old  city,  of  the  country  covered  with  palm  trees,  which  grow  to  a great  height, 
rifing  up  above  the  buildings  of  the  city.  And  on  the  twenty-ninth  we  arrived  in  the 
port  of  Alexandria,  after  a very  pleafant  and  agreeable  voyage  of  twenty-three  days. 
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